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JANUARY,    187  I. 


HoMOR  may  be  defined  as  the  flavor 
of  character,  and  it  has  a  double  origin. 
It  is  partly  individual,  partly  of  race. 
Every  man  with  any  real  distinction  of 
character  has  a  humor  of  his  own  ;  but 
there  is  also  a  humor  which  grows  from 
the  national  character,  just  as  certain 
flowers  and  plants  grow  in  certain  coun- 
tries. Possibly,  the  best  comparison  is 
to  the  growth  of  the  vine ;,  for  humor  is 
the  intellectual  wine  of  society.  Pass 
from  Bordeaux  to  Burgundy,  and  thence  to 
Champagne,  and  you  get  entirely  distinct 
flavors.  Chateau  Yquem  differs  from 
Chateau  Lafitte,  just  as  the  humor  of 
Burns  differs  from  that  of  Bfiranger.  The 
wise  wine-drinker  and  the  wise  lover  of 
fun  have  alike  a  catholic  taste.  A  tem- 
perate taste  also ;   they  like  neither  in 


•     "  (I.)  Sam  Slick,      (a.)  The  Biglow  Papers, 
(3,)  The  Aalocrat  of  Ihe  Breakfast  Table.     (4.) 
Artemus  Ward.     (5.)   Orphem  C    Kerr.      (6.) 
llani  Breitmann. 
Niw  Series.— Vol.  XIII.,  Na  1. 


Whoever  desires  to  have  a  dear  idea 
of  the  difference  between  wit  and  humor 
should  read  Sidney  Smith's  admirable 
"Lectures  on  Moral  Philosc^q'."  Smith 
was  a  Whig  and  a  wit,  yet,,  strange  to_ 
say,  he  was  a  modest  man  -  andj  being 
counselled  by  Jeffrey  not  tOi  publisb  these 
lectures,  he  threw  theuij  aside.  Hence  we 
have  theta  in  a  fragfnentary  state  ;.  but 
the  fragments  are  magpificenC.  Jieffrey, 
we  believe,  expressed  his.  sincere  regret  for 
having  given  sudi  bad.  advice  :  he  ought 
to  have  regretted  altogether  his  own  exist- 
ence as  a  critic;  Was  it  not  he  who  be- 
gan a  review  of  Words  worth!  s  great  poem» 
"The  Excupsion,"  with,  the  memorable- 
words,  "  This  will  never  do  ?  " 

Sidney  Smith  maailained.  that  wit  is-ai 
subject  to  be  studied  like  mathematics. 
He  was  quite  right.  He  said  that  it  was. 
based  simply  on  surprise.  In  this  also. 
he  was  quite  right.  It  involves  the  sud- 
den connection  of  two  ideas  which  seem, 
vrholly  disconnected  Luttrell  wrote  of 
Miss  Tree— 
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'*  On  this  tree  if  a  nightingale  settles  and  sings, 
*  The  tree  will  retiurn  her  as  good  as  she  brings." 

This,  unluckily,  involves  a  pun  j  but  it  is 
quite  within  the  province  of  wit.  So  is 
the  flimous  couplet  on  the  monumental 
tablets  in  Bath  Abbey  : — 

"  Here  storied  urn  and  animated  bust 
Show  how  Bath  wa^rs  serve  to  lay  the  dust." 

So  again,  and  without  any  pun,  and  with 
courtly  compliment  in  it,  is  the  couplet 
which  Dr.  Young  wrote  after  dinner  on  his 
goblet,  with  a  diamond  borrowed  from 
Lord  Chesterfield  : — 


.<< 


Accept  a  miracle  instead  of  wit, 

See  two  dull  lines  by  Stanhope's  diamond  writ." 


In  these  epigrams  the  main  element  is 
surprise — the  point  is  unexpected.  And 
in  evidence  of  this,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  most  brilliant  witticism  ever  heard  will 
pall  on  repetition.  Some  of  the  surprises 
of  chemistry,  as  Sidney  Smith  has  noticed, 
have  quite  the  effect  of  wit.  A  bit  of 
ordinary-looking  wire  takes  fire  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  and  gives  out  more 
light  than  a  dozen  gas-burners ;  or  a  frag- 
ment of  metal  is  dropped  into  water  and 
ignites  at  once,  and  moves  rapidly  on  the 
surface,  burning  all  the  while.  Either  of 
these  common  experiments  with  magne- 
sium or  potassium  produces,  when  first 
seen,  an  efiect  on  the  mind  like  an  epigram 
first  heard.  Culinary  nomenclature  con- 
firms this;  any  surprise — as  when  what 
seems  to  be  a  pheasant  turns  out  an  iced 
pudding — might  be  called  an  epigram. 
Clearly,  the  second  or  third  time  the  ap- 
parent bird  is  set  before  you,  the  charm 
of  unexpectedness  is  lost. 

Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  humor ;  it  has 
a  permanence  of  character,  and  will  bear 
reiterated  study.  The  books  in  which 
you  meet  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Don  Quixote, 
Mr.  Pickwick,  are  welcome  again  and 
Again  when  the  brain  is  jaded  and  needs 
light  refreshment.  You  enjoy  tliem  as 
you  enjoy  the  company  at  dinner  of  an 
»old  friend.  From  him  you  expect  no 
new  and  brilliant  witticisms,  such  as  the 
professional  diner-out  produces ;  but  how 
far  more  pleasant  is  he  than  that  trained 
inepressible  wit,  who  keeps  his  private 
aiote-book  of  repartee  and  anecdote  1 
Here  we  perceive  a  second  likeness  be- 
:tween  wit  and  mathematics  ;  both  are  en- 
joyable at  fit  times,  and  both  have  a  ten- 


dency to  tire.  An  epigram  is  like  a  prob- 
lem in  geometry ;  it  makes  a  man  think 
intensely.  Who  cares  for  intense  thought 
at  dinner-time?  How  often  does  some 
brilliant  utterance  bring  perplexity  to  both 
author  and  audience  !  The  hearers  do 
not  greet  it  with  intelligent  appreciation, 
and  60  its  inventor  sefes  it  fall  flat — or  pos- 
sibly is  asked  to  explain.  Can  anything 
more  terrible  be  imagined  ? 

The  Americans  have  created  a  humor- 
ous literature   of  their  own,  original   at 
least  in  form.     As  yet,  the  literature  of 
the  great  republic  is  not  remarkable  for 
originality  ;  the  sole  writer  who  seems  to 
us  purely  American  is  Emerson — and  he 
is  more  so  in  his  poetry  than  in  his  prose. 
The  fashionable    American   humorists 
are,  as  we  have  said,  original  in  form. 
They  adopt   what    Mr.    Browning,   who 
practises  the  same  art  in  a  higher  region, 
calls  the  "dramatic  monologue."     Their 
work  is  a  drama  with  a  single  character 
in  it.     The  same  thing  has  been  done  on 
the    stage :    Mr.    Sothem    appeared  as 
Lord  Dundreary  in  the  dullest  of  imagina- 
ble plays,  and  by  caricaturing  an  idiotic 
English  peer  made  himself  famous.    How- 
ever  ably  Mr.    Sothem  may  act  in  any 
other  drama,  he  will  never  be  dissociated 
from  the  hair-dye  and  dressing-gown,  the 
lisp  and  laugh  and  inconsequence  of  his 
ideal  aristocrat.     Well,  this  also  is  done  in 
literature.     It  is  as  if  Shakespeare,  instead 
of  placing  Falstaff  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
of  character,  had  made  the  fat  knight  tell 
his  story  like  an  itinerant  lecturer.     It  is 
as  if  Charles  Dickens  had  isolated  Dick 
Swiveller,  or  Sam  Weller,  and  caused  him 
to  narrate  his  adventures.     There  is  more 
humor  in  Sam  Weller  than  in  any  of  the 
American  creations ;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
a  far  greater  thing  to  place  him  among 
other  characters  than  to  set  him  up  to 
soliloquize  in  a  rostrum.     But  the  Ameri- 
cans have  chosen  the  easier  path  ;  instead 
of  the  poet*s  manifold  creations  and  the 
artist's  skilful  grouping,  they  give  us  a 
single  character  in  various  situations.  The 
results  are  often  exquisitely  amusing,  but 
they  must  be  judged  by  lower  canons  of 
criticism. 

It  would  seem  that  a  British  subject  was 
the  real  originator  of  this  style  of  treat- 
ment ;  Judge  Haliburton,  the  author  of 
Sam  Slick,  the  dockmaker,  was  bom  in 
Novia  Scotia,  and  died,  a  portly  and 
facetious  gentleman,  member  for  Laun- 
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ceston  in  Corawall.     Sam   Slick  is  the  Jack  Downing,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  Hosea 

prototype  of  all  these  heroes  of  humorous  Biglow,  Artemus  Ward,  Hans  Breitmann, 

romance ;  his  creator  made  of  him  a  Yankee  and  many  others.     And  here  let  us  pause  to 

clock-maker  and  pedler,  himself  humor-  note  the  fact  that  humor  is  almost  always 

ous,  and  apt   to  discern  the  humor  of  associated    with    certain  verbal    idioms, 

others.       Questionless,     the     American  Mr.  Tennyson's  great  humorous  poem,  7%/ 

form  of  humor  comes  entirely  from  this  Northern  Farmer^  is  a  case  in  point.     If 

source.     An  early  imitator  of  it  was  an  humor  is  individual,  it  shows  itself  in  pe- 

American    writer   called    Shillaber,   who  culiar  twists  of  phrase  which  answer  to  the 

found  his  inspiration  on  this  side  of  the  twists  of  thought ;  if  racial,  it  is  intimately 

Atlantic.     Most  people  who  are  not  quite  'connected  with  the  language  of  the  race, 

boys  remember  Sidney   Smith's   famous  Thus,  the  majority  of  the  American  humo- 

speech  at  Taunton  in  183 1,  when  he  was  rists  give  us  the  Yankee  Doric;  but  the 

advocating  the  Reform  Bill.     "  I  do  not  last  of  them,  the  creator  of  Breitmann, 

mean,"  he  said,  "  to  be  disrespectful,  but  writes  in  a  German-American,  which  is 

the  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  stop  the  pro-  evidently  the  true  language  of  the  mixed 

gress  of  reform  reminds  me  very  forcibly  people  with  whom  he  deals.     Of  this  more 

of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and  the  hereafter. 

conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Partington  In  giving  some  account  of  the  writers 
on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824,  whom  we  desire  to  notice,  it  is  hard  to  de- 
there  set  in  a  great  flood  upon  that  town  ;  cide  upon  any  logical  method  of  grouping 
the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height,  the  them.  Chronological  order  would  prob- 
waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  ably  be  the  best ;  but  this  is  a  difficult 
everything  was  threatened  with  destruc-  point  for  a  "Britisher"  to  settle.  Our 
tion.  In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  storm,  series  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary  :  let  us 
Dame  Partington,  who  lived  upon  the  begin  with  Orpheus  C.  Kerr.  This 
beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house,  gentleman's  name  involves  a  bad  pun  ; 
with  mop  and  pattens,  trundling  her  mop,  it  is  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  office- 
and  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  seeker — a  race  pretty  numerous  in  the 
vigorously  pushing  away  the  Atlantic  United  States,  and  not  altogether  un- 
Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused — Mrs.  known  in  England.  Mr.  Newell,  the 
Partington's  spirit  was  up ;  but  I  need  not  author  of  the  letters  published  under  this 
tell  you  that  the  contest  was  unequal,  name,  wrote  in  the  days  of  the  American 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  Civil  War,  with  the  especial  object  of 
She  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or  a  puddle,  satirizing  the  frightful  mismanagement, 
but  she  should  not  have  meddled  with  a  the  unscrupulous  jobbery,  which  were 
tempest."  then  patent  to  every  one.  Although  liis 
This  is  inimitably  humorous ;  and  it  writing  had  therefore  a  local  and  tempo- 
would  have  been. well  for  any  competent  rary  interest  only,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
person  to  expand  in  detail  the  witty  omit  him  from  our  list  of  humorists.  At 
canon's  sketch  of  the  obstructive  old  lady  the  same  time  he  is  intrinsically  inferior  to 
who  thinks  her  mop  a  match  for  a  hurri-  most  of  tho^e  whom  we  have  to  mention, 
cane.  But  the  American  writer  who  took  The  fun  is  of  a  vulgar  sort.  The  state  of 
possession  of  the  name  made  Mrs.  Par-  the  Northern  cavaky  is  ridiculed  in  the 
tington  equivalent  to  Mrs.  Malaprop.  At  hero's  "  Gothic  steed."  Here  is  the 
intervals  her  sayings  travelled  into  English  animal's  portrait : — 
papers ;  they  were  characterized  always 

by   **a  nice   derangement   of  epitaphs."  "The  beast,  my  boy,  is  fourteen  hands  high, 

Sheridan's  old  woman  in  The  Rivals,  who  fourteen  hands  long,  and  his  sagacious  head 

declared  her  niece  to  be   "  as  headstrong  is  shaped  like  an    old-fashioned  pick-axe. 

as  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  the, Nile,"  Viewed  from  the  rear,  his  style  of^  arch itec- 
was  expanded  into 


propnate   nonsense 

Mrs.  Partington.  he  lost  his  sight,  they  were  said  to  be  bril- 

Sam  Shck  and  Mc6.  Partington  are  the  pa-  y^^^^^    j  ^ode  down  to  the  Patent  Office  the 

rents  of  the  many  writers  of  humorous  mono-  other  day,  and  left  him  leaning  against  a  post, 

logue  whom  Ameripd  has  recently  pro-  while  I  went  inside  to  transact  some  busi- 

duced.     From  these  twain  descend  Major  ness.     Pretty  soon  the    Commissioner   of 
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Patents  came  tearing  in  like  mad,  and  [says 
he: 

"  *  rd  like  to  know  whether  this  is  a  pub- 
lic building  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
or  a  second-hand  auction-shop.' 

*^  *  What  mean  you,  sirrah  ? '  I  asked,  ma- 
jestically. 

'*  *  I  mean,'  says  he,  *  that  some  enemy  to 
his  country  has  gone  and  stood  an  old  maho- 
gany umbrella-standl  right  in  front  of  this 
office.' " 

The  Federal  volunteer  officers  are  cari- 
catured in  Captain  Villiam  Brown — whose 
character  may  be  estimated  from  a  single 
anecdote : — 

"Villiam  Brown,  of  Reeiment  5,  Mackerel 
Brigade,  asked  his  colon  el  last  week  for  leuve 
to  go  to  New  York  on  recruiting  service,  and 
got  it  He  came  back  to-day,  and  says  the 
colonel  to  him — 

"  *  Where's  your  recruits  .•* ' 

**  Villiam  smiled  sweetly,  and  remarked 
that  he  didn't  see  it 

"  *  Why,  you  went  to  New  York  on  recruit- 
ing service,  didn't  you  ? '  exclaimed  the 
colonel. 

**  *  Yes,'  says  Villiam,  *  I  went  to  recruit 
my  health.* 

**  The  colonel  immediately  administered  the 
Oath  to  him.  The  Oath,  my  boy,  tastes  well 
with  lemon  in  it" 

The  Oath  was  the  slang  of  the  time  for 
Bourbon  whiskey,  and  was  taken  very  free- 
ly by  a  certain  class  of  officers  up  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  There  is  not  much  in- 
ducement to  delay  with  Orpheus  C. 
Kerr,  concerning  whom,  however,  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that  no  fair  notion  of  his  hu- 
mor can  be  conveyed  by  quotation.  Read 
a  few  of  his  letters,  and  you  see  at  once 
that  he  made  excellent  fun  of  the  civil  and 
military  blunders  committed  at  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  field.  But  he  is  not  epi- 
grammatic ;  he  says  nothing  very  brilliant, 
and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  account 
of  him. 

Far  superior  is  the  next  writer  to  be 
mentioned.  Mr.  Locker,  in  his  charming 
preface  to  the  Zi^er  Elegantiarunij  writes 
thus  :  "  He  regrets  that  the  rule  which  he 
had  laid  down  [of  quoting  no  living  au- 
thors] prevents  his  giving  specimens  from 
the  writings  of  Messrs.  Browning  and 
Tennyson,  of  Lord  Houghton,  of  Messrs. 
C.  S.  Calverly,  George  Cayley,  Mortimer 
Collins,  and  Planch^,  and  of  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes,  the  American  poet,  and  perhaps 
the  best  living  writer  of  this  species  of 
verse,"  the  verse,  that  is,  for  which  we 


have  no  good  English  name,  but  which 
the  French  call  vers  de  sociite,  Mr. 
Locker  could  not  well  mention  himself; 
but  in  all  the  finer  characteristics  of  this 
class  of  verse  we  take  him  to  be  far  be- 
yond Dr.  Holmes.  He  has  a  delicacy  of 
style  and  a  melody  of  rhythm,  to  which 
the  American  is  a  stranger.  Some  of  Mr. 
Locker's  poems  are  perfect  gems,  cut  like 
a  cameo  ;  they  blend  a  refined  humor  with 
a  very  tender  pathos,  and  take  almost  the 
highest  rank  in  poetry  of  this  species. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Locker  seldom  deigns  to 
pun.  Dr.  Holmes  is  of  quite  a  different 
calibre.  We  quote  three  stanzas  from  a 
popular  poem  of  his,  addressed  "  to  the 
portrait  of  a  gentleman."  They  are  the 
best  three  out  of  thirteen  : — 

"  That  thing  thou  fondly  deem'st  a  nose, 
Unsightly  though  it  be, — 
In  spite  of  all  the  cold  world's  scorn, 
It  may  be  much  to  thee. 

"  Those  eyes, — among  thine  elder  friends 
Perhaps  they  pass  for  blue  ; — 
No  matter, — if  a  man  can  see. 
What  more  have  eyes  to  do  ? 

"  Thy  mouth, — that  fissure  in  thy  face 
By  something  like  a  chin, — 
May  be  a  very  useful  place 
To  put  thy  victual  m." 

This  is  very  commonplace  comicalit}'', 
but  it  is  quite  as  good  as  most  of  its  au- 
thor's works.  But  in  prose  he  is  quite 
another  man.  He  has  a  subtle  humor, 
well  matched  with  a  dainty  style.  He  al- 
so adopts  a  special  individuality,  present- 
ing himself  in  the  guise  of  a  garrulous  phi- 
losopher  who  talks  interminably  at  the 
breaJdast  -  table  of  a  Boston  boarding- 
house.  He  talks  science  and  metaphy- 
sics, pleasantly  tinged  with  humor  of  a 
sub-acid  sort  His  digressions  and  inter- 
ruptions remind  one  of  Laurence  Sterne ; 
but  of  course  he  indulges  in  no  double 
entendre.  Who  dare  do  that  in  Boston, 
the  most  decorous  and  sagacious  of  cities? 
The  originality  of  Dr.  Holmes  as  essayist 
and  novelist  lies  in  his  tendency  to  con- 
nect the  two  sciences  of  psychology  and 
physiology.  He  does  not  stand  out  so 
prominently  as  other  writers  of  this  order 
in  the  matter  of  misspelling  and  eccentri- 
city of  idiom.  We  cannot  classify  him. 
Indeed  his  humor,  though  spontaneous 
and  perpetual,  is  connected  with  so  much 
depth  of  thought,  with  such  frequent  no- 
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velty  of  speculation,,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  him  as  a  humorist  merely. 

It  is  curious,  in  connection  with  the 
various  dialects  spoken  in  the  United 
States,  and  caricatured  in  literature  of  this 
kind,  that  nobody  ever  is  supposed  to 
drop  his  H's,  or  to  introduce  them  at  im- 
proper points.  Uriah  Heep  must  have 
seemed  a  lusus  natura  to  die  American 
reader ;  indeed,  Mr.  Dickens  has  not  quite 
settled  the  question  ^s  to  whether  the 
word  humble  should  have  the  smooth  or 
the  rough  breathing.  Americans  will  say 
h^Unv  for  what ;  but  they  carefully  look 
after  theur  aspirates.  "  If  an  Englishman," 
writes  Dr.  Holmes,  "  gets  his  H's  pretty 
well  placed,  he  comes  from  one  of  the 
higher  grades  of  the  British  social  order." 
Clearly  this  implies  that  Americans,  not 
of  the  higher  grades,  keep  their  aspirates 
in  their  places;  and  this  is  true.  May 
not  the  reason  of  this  be  climatic?  In 
some  lan^ages  the  pronunciation  of  the 
aspirate  is  far  more  noticeable  than  in 
others ;  and  it  is  certainly  possible  that  in 
our  atmosphere  the  breathing  before  a 
vowel  becomes  more  natural  to  the  speak- 
er. The  American  nasal  twang  is  per- 
haps to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Lowell,  author  of  "The  Billow 
Papers,"  is  a  serious  poet  of  fair  achieve- 
ment But  in  his  serious  poetry  he  shows 
no  especial  individuality  ;  he  might  be  an 
Englishman ;  among 


i< 


The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease" 


on  this  side  the  whale-pool  there  are  a 
score  or  so  of  about  his  measure  of  power. 
He  would  have  done  well  to  leave  the 
beautiful  old  story  of  "  Rhaicos "  alone, 
since  Walter  Landor  had  taken  full  pos- 
session of  it.  His  "  Fable  for  Critics  "  is 
one  of  the  cleverest  pieces  of  easy  rhym- 
ing and  fertile  punning  which  we  remem- 
ber, and  contains  some  brilliant  charac- 
terizations of  contemporary  writers.  At 
its  commencement,  Apollo  is  described  as 
sitting  under  a  laurel,  and  meditating  on 
his  lost  Di^hne  : — 

" '  My  case  is  like  Dido*s,'  he  sometimes  remarked. 
'  When  I  last  saw  my  love  she  vras  fairly  embarked. 
In  a  laurel,  as  she  thou^^  bat  (al^  how  Fate 

mocks!) 
She  has  fomid  it  by  this  time  a  very  bad  box ; 
Let  hunters  from  me  take  this  saw  when  they 

need  it, 
'*  You're  not  always  sure  of  your  game  when 

you've  tree'd  it." 


Just  conceive  such  a  change  taking  place  in  one's 

mistress ! 
What  romance  would  be  left  ? — who  can  flatter 

or  kiss  trees  ! 
And  for  mercy's  sake,  how  could  one  keep  up  a 

dialogue 
With  a  d^  wooden  thing  that  vnll  live  and  will 

die  a  log — 
Not  to  say  that  the  thought  would  forever  in- 
trude, 
That  you've  less  chance  to  win  her  the  more  she 

is  wood? 
Ah !  it  went  to  my  heart,  and  the  memory  stifl 

grieves. 
To  see  those  loved  graces  all  taking  their  leaves ; 
Those  charms  beyond  speech,  so  enchanting  but 

.     now, 
As  they  left  me  for  ever,  each  making  its  boufi;fa  I 
If  her  tongue  had  a  tang  sometimes  more  than 

was  right, 
Her  new  ^k  is  worse  than  ten  times  her  old 

bite." 

This  is  excellent  punning,  almost  equal 
to  Tom  Hood  at  his  best  But  Mr.  Low- 
ell's brief  critical  epigrams  are  of  a  higher 
quality.     Here  is  Emerson : — 

"  Life,  nature,  love,  God,  and  affairs  of  that  sort, 
He  looks  at  as  merely  ideas ;  in  short 
As  if  they  were  fossils  stuck  round  in  a  cabinet 
Of  such  vast  extent  that  our  earth^  a  mere  dab  in 

it- 
Composed  just  as  he  is  inclined  to  conjecture  her, 
Namely,  one  part  pure  earth,  ninety-nine  parts 

pure  lecturer." 

A  comparison  is  suggested  between  Emer- 
son and  Carlyle : — 

"To"compare  him  with  Plato  would  be  vastly 

fairer, 
Carlyle's  the  more  burly,  but  E.  is  the  rarer ; 
He  sees  fewer  objects,  but  clearlier,  trulier. 
If  C.'s  as  original,  £.'s  more  peculiar ; 
That  he's  more  of  a  man  you  might  say  of  the  one. 
Of  the  other,  he's  more  of  an  Emerson  ; 
C's  the  Titan,  as  shaggy  of  mind  as  of  limb, 
E,  the  clear-eyed  Olympian,  rapid  and  slim." 

Again,  Bryant  has  been  compared   with 
Wordsworth : — 

•*  Mr.  Quivis,  or  somebody  quite  as  discerning, 

Some  scholar  who's  hourly  expecting  his  learning. 

Calls  B.  the  American  Wordsworth ;  but  Words- 
worth 

Is  worth  near  as  much  as  your  whole  tuneful 
herd's  worth. 

No,  don't  be  absurd,  he's  an  excellent  Bryant ; 

But,  my  friend,  you'll  endanger  the  life  of  your 
client 

By  attempting  to  stretch  him  up  into  a  giant." 

And  Edgar  Poe  is  well  treated  in  a  single 
couplet : — 
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"Here  comes  Poc,  with  his  raven,  like  Barnaby 
Rudge, 
Three-fifths  of  him  genius,  and  two-fifths  sheer 
fudge." 

The  "Fable  for  Critics"  is  full  of  felici- 
tous touches  like  these ;  they  indicate  a 
rare  combination  of  animal  spirits  and  wi.t, 
from  which  Mr.  Lowell  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  do  greater  things.  He  has  not 
disappointed  expectation.  The  "  Biglow 
Papers"  made  their  appearance  at  the 
rime  of*  the  war  in  Mexico.  They  hold  a 
very  high  place  in  literature  of  this  class, 
for  their  humorous  satire  is  based  on  the 
most  clear  conviction  of  justice  and  its 

opposite.     Thus  writes  their  author  : — 

• 
"  I  believed  our  war  with  Mexico  (though 
lye  had  as  just  ground  for  it  as  a  strong  na- 
tion ever  had  against  a  weak  one)  to  be  es- 
sentially a  war  of  false  pretences,  and  that 
it  would  result  in  widening  the  boundaries, 
and  so  prolonging  the  life  of  slavery.  Be- 
lieving that  it  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the 
English  race  to  occupy  this  whole  continent, 
and  to  display  there  that  practical  under- 
standing in  matters  of  government  and  co- 
lonization which  no  other  race  has  given  such 
proofs  of  possessing  since  the  Romans,  I 
hated  to  see  a  noble  hope  evaporated  into  a 
lying  phrase  to  sweeten  the  foul  breath  of 
demagogues.  Leaving  the  sin  of  it  to  God, 
I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  slavery  is 
the  Achilles-heel  of  our  own  polity,  that  it 
is  a  temporary  and  false  supremacy  of  the 
white  races,  sure  to  destroy  that  supremacy 
at  last,  because  an  enslaved  people  always 
prove  themselves  of  more  enduring  fibre 
than  their  enslavers,  as  not  suffering  from  the 
social  vices  sure  to  be  engendered  by  oppres- 
sion in  the  governing  class.  Against  these 
and  many  other  things  I  thought  all  honest 
men  should  protest." 

The  protest  was  made  in  a  humorous 
form,  but  its  thorough  sincerity  is  obvious 
in  every  line  of  the  work.  There  have 
always  been  haters  of  evil  whose  hatred 
was  mingled  with  contemptuous  laughter  ; 
among  the  foremost  of  these  is  the  creator 
of  Hosea  Biglow,  and  his  worthy  editor, 
Homer  Wilbur. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said,  first  and 
last,  about  the  profanity  which  some  peo- 
ple detect  in  parts  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers." 
It  is  as  well  at  once  to  admit  that  many 
passages  are  not  suited  to  an  English 
taste.  But  Puritanism  has  given  to  the 
people  of  New  England  a  quaint  familiari- 
ty with  the  persons  and  phrases  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  'and  Mr.  Lowell  used  the  language 


and  the  illustrations  which  he  knew  would 
tell  best  upon  his  audience.  His  English 
editor,  Mr.  Hughes,  justifies  him  by  the 
example  of  Luther,  Latimer,  Rowland 
Hill,  and  even  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 
Doubtless,  there  are  those  to  whom  certain 
passages  will  seem  extrertely  objectiona- 
ble ;  but  read  in  their  connection,  and  with 
some  understanding  of  the  tone  of  thought 
and  manner  in  New  England,  we  think  they 
may  be  defended.  Hosea  Biglow' s  ad- 
dress to  the  "  cruetin  sarjant "  furnishes  an 
immediate  example  of  what  we  mean  : — 

**  Ezfcr  war,  I  call  it  murder, — 

There  you  hev  it  plain  an'  flat ; 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder 

Than  my  Testyment  fer  that ; 
God  hez  sed  so  plump  an'  fairly, 

It*s  ez  long  ez  it  is  broad. 
An*  you've  gut  to  git  up  airly 

£f  you  want  to  take  in  God. 

**  'Taint  your  eppyletts  an'  feathers 

Make  the  tning  a  grain  more  right ; 
'Taint  afollerin'  your  bell-wethers 

Will  excuse  ye  in  His  sight ; 
£f  you  take  a  sword  an'  dror  it. 

An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Guv'ment  aint  to  answer  for  it, 

God'U  send  the  bill  to  you." 

Here  you  have  the  protest  of  pacific 
Puritanism  against  war  in  the  strongest 
possible  form.  Hosea  Biglow,  son  of  . 
Ezekiel  Biglow,  of  Jaalam,  who  says  of 
himself,  "  I've  lived  here  man  and  boy  76 
year  cum  next  tater  diggin',  and  thair  aint 
no  wheres  a  kitting  spryer'n  I  be,"  resists 
the  specious  allurements  of  a  recruiting 
sergeant  at  Boston,  and  then  comes  home 
indignant,  whereupon  indignatio  facit  ver- 
sus. "  Arter  I'd  gone  to  bed,"  writes  his 
worthy  sire — 

'*  I  heem  Him  a  thrashin  round  like  a 
short-tailed  Bull  in  fli-time.  The  old  Wo- 
man ses  she  to  me  ses  she,  Zekle^  ses  she, 
our  Hosee's  gut  tha  chollery  or  suthin  an- 
uther  ses  she,  don't  you  Bee  skeared,  ses  I, 
he's  oney  amakin  pottery." 

So  Hosea  made  his  "  pottery,"  and  took 
it  next  morning  to  his  friend  Parson  Wil- 
bur, who  said  it  was  "  true  grit." 

"  What  Mr.  Robinson  thinks  "  touches 
upon  the  same  topic  : — 

"  Gineral  C.  he  goes  in  fer  the  war ; 

He  don't  vally  principle  more'n  an  old  cud ; 
Wut  did  God  make  us  ravtional  creeturs  fer, 
But  glory  an'  gunpowder,  plunder  an*  blood  ? 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C." 
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•*  Parson  Wilbtif  set  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 
Thet  th*  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  flwaller- 
tail  coats  ' 

An'  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum  an*  a  fife, 
To  git  some  on  'em  office,  an*  some  on  *em 
votes ; 

But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  they  didn't  know  everythin'  down  in 
Judee." 

The  poem  of  which  this  forms  a  part  is 
said  to  have  decided  the  election  of  a 
governor  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ; 
and  we  can  easily  believe  it.  Its  humor 
and  irony  are  perfect,  and  the  reference 
to  the  Apostles  would  not  be  resented  by 
Paul  himself,  who  did  not  disdain  to  en- 
liven a  letter  by  a  pun. 

The  most  whimsical  of  all  these  pro- 
ductions is  certainly  "  The  Debate  in  the 
Sennit."  It  burlesques  the  pro-slavety 
speeches  of  the  notorious  John  C.  Calhoun. 
A  stanza  or  two  of  this  exquisite  bit  of 
caricature  must  suffice  : — 

"  *  Here  we  stan*  on  the  Constitution,  by  thunder! 

It's  a  fact  o*  wich  ther'sbushilso'  proofs  ; 
Fer  how  could  we  trample  on't  so,  I  wonder 
Eft  wom't  thet  it's  oilers  under  our  hoofs  ?  * 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoim,  sez  he ; — 

*  Human  rights  haint  no  more 

Right  to  come  on  this  floor. 

No  more'n  the  man  in  the  moon,'  sez  he. 


**  *  The  mass  ough'  to  labor  an*  we  lay  on  sofRes, 
Thet's  the  reason  I  want  to  spread  Freedom's 
aree ; 
It  puts  all  the  cunninest  on  us  in  office, 
An'  reelizes  our  Maker's  orig'nal  idee,* 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 
*  Thet's  ez  plain,'  sez  Cass,  ' 
'  £z  thet  some  one's  an  ass. 
It's  ez  clear  ez  the  sun  b  at  noon,'  sez  he. 

'"Slavery's  a  thing  thet  depends  on  complexion, 
It's  God's  law  that  fetters  on  black  skms  don't 
chafe ; 
Ef  brams  wuz  to  settle  it  (horrid  reflection  !) 
Wich  of  our  onnable  body'd  be  safe  ?  ' 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 
Sez  Mister  Hannegan, 
Afore  he  began  agin, 
•Thet   exception  is  quite  oppertoon,*  sez 
he." 

We  must  part  from  the  first  series  of 
"  The  Biglow  Papers  "  with  a  few  verses  of 
"  The  Pious  Editor's  Creed."  Editors  else- 
where than  in  America  might  learn  a  les- 
son herefrom. 

**  i  du  believe  in  Freedom's  cause, 
Ez  fur  away  ez  Paris  is ; 
I  love  to  see  her  stick  her  claws 
In  them  infamal  Pharisees ; 


It's  wal  enough  agin  a  king 
To  dror  resolves  an'  triggers, — 

But  libbaty's  a  kind  o'  thing 
Thet  don't  agree  with  niggers. 


**  I  du  believe  with  all  my  soul 

In  the  gret  Press's  freedom, 
To  pint  the  people  to  the  goal 

An'  in  the  traces  lead  'em ; 
Palsied  the  arm  thet  forges  yokes 

At  my  fat  contracs  squintin'. 
An'  withered  be  the  nose  thet  pokes 

Inter  the  gov'ment  printin'  I 

**  I  du  believe  thet  I  should  give 

Wut's  his'n  unto  Caesar, 
Fer  it's  by  him  I  move  an*  live. 

From  him  my  bread  an'  cheese  air 
I  du  believe  thet  all  o'  me 

Doth  bear  his  souperscription,- 
Will,  conscience,  honor,  honesty. 

An*  things  o*  thet  description. 


"  In  short,  I  firmly  du  believe 

In  Humbug  generally, 
Fer  it's  a  thing  thet  I  perceive 

To  hev  a  solid  vally  ; 
This  heth  my  faithful  shepherd  bjfh. 

In  pasturs  sweet  heth  led  me, 
An'  tnis'll  keep  the  people  green 

To  feed  ez  they  hev  fed  me.' 


>» 


This  is  unsurpassable  of  its  kind  ;  and 
we  know  certain  **  religious  newspapers"  in 
England,  representatives  of  more  than  one 
sect,  to  which,  mutatis  mutandis^  Mr. 
Lowell's  satire  might  be  applied. 

The  second  senes  of  "  The  Biglow  Pa- 
pers," written  during  the  unhappy  civil 
war,  are  generally  admitted  to  be  inferior 
to  the  first.  Seldom  do  continuations 
satisfy  either  author  or  reader.  The  best 
parts  of  this  second  set  are  the  two  letters 
of  Mr.  Blrdofredum  Sa\vin,  who  goes  South, 
is  tarred  and  feathered,  and  sent  to  jail  un- 
der a  mistake  for  somebody  else  ;  is  let 
out  when  the  ffeal  thief  is  discovered,  and 
receives  an  ovation,  and  is  requested  to 
pay  for  the  bed  whose  feathers  had 
adorned  him : — 


**  They  gut  up  a  subscription,  tu,  but  no  gret  come 

o'  thaty 
I  'xpect  in  cairin'  of  it  roun'  they  took  a  leaky 

hat; 
Though  Southun  genelmun  ain't  slow  at  puttin' 

down  their  name, 
(When  they  can  write,)  for  in  the  eend  it  comes 

to  jest  the  same, 
Because,  ye  see,  *t  's  the  fashion  here  to  sign  an' 

not  to  think 
A  critter  'd  be  so  sordid  ez  to  ax  'em  for  the 

chink : 
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I  didn't  call  but  jest  on  one,  an'  i^drawed  tooth- 
pick on  me» 

An'  reckoned  he  wam't  goin'  to  stan'  no  sech 
doggauned  econ'my ; 

So  nothin'  more  wuz  realized,  'ceptin'  the  good- 
will  shown, 

Than  eft  had  been  from  fust  to  last  a  r^'lar 
Cotton  Loan." 

Finally,  although  previously  married  in 
his  Northern  home,  he  commits  a  second 
marriage  with  the  widow  whose  bed  had 
been  taken  to  furnish  him  with  extempo- 
raneous plumage.  The  poor  fellow's  bi- 
gamy is  almost  exusable,  when  we  read 
the  account  of  his  courtship : — 

"  Miss  S.  suz  she  to  me, 
•You've  sheered  my  bed,*  [Thet's  when  I  paid 

my  interduction  fee 
To  Southun  rites,]  *an  kep  your  sheer,'  [Wal, 

I  allow  it  sticked 
So  's  't  I  wuz  most  six  weeks  in  jail  afore  I  gut  me 

picked,] 

*  Ner  nevr  paid  no  demmiges ;  but  thet  wunt  do 

no  harm, 

Pervidin'  thet  you'll  ondertake  to  oversee  the 
farm;  ' 

(My  elde$  boy  is  so  took  up,  wut  with  the  Ring- 
tail Rangers 

An'  settin'  in  the  Justice  Court  for  wdcomin'  o* 
strangers';) 

[He  sot  on  me;]  *an'  so,  ef  you'll  jest  ondertake 
the  care 

Upon  a  mod'rit  sellery,  we'll  up  an'  call  it  square; 

But  ef  you  can*f  conclude,"  suz  she,  an'  give  a 
kin'  o'  grin, 

*  Why,  the  Gran'  Jury,  I  expect,  'U  hev  to  set 

agin.' " 

No  wonder  that  the  luckless  Northerner 
ignored  his  Jerusha,  and  expiated  the  sin 
of  being  tarred  and  feathered  by  matri- 
mony. All  this  is  very  good— but  there 
is  not  the  same  spirit  in  this  second  series 
— and,  indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the 
civil  war  were  almost  too  terrible  for  hu- 
morous treatment. 

Yet  they  were  humorously  treated  by 
many  writers — among  them,  notably,  Arte- 
mus  Ward.  We  were  among  those  who 
heard  Mr.  Brown's  first  experimental  re- 
cital in  London,  and  can  say  that  it  was 
one  of  the  very  few  things  in  the  nature . 
of  a  lecture  that  we  ever  enjoyed.  To  be 
the  recipient  of  a  long  talk,  with  no  chance 
of  reply,  is  not  particularly  enjoyable. 
Mr.  Brown's  manner  was  perfectly  suited 
to  his  matter ;  dry  is  the  word  to  apply  to 
both,  as  also  to  the  favorite  wines  of  men 
who  have  passed  their  youth.  The  sup- 
posititious showman  was  a  perfect  gentle- 
man all  through ;  he  exhibited  his  pano- 


rama of  Mormon  Land  and  the  route 
thereto  with  a  happy  ironical  parody  of 
the  ordthary  exhibitor's  style;  and  the 
marvellous  self-command  which  enabled 
him  to  say  the  most  laughable  things  with 
no  betrayal  of  his  own  knowledge  of  their 
fun,  except  an  occasional  movement  of 
the  lip  or  the  muscles  around  the  eye,  was 
worth  study  in  itself.  The  platform  has 
been  considered  beneath  literary  dignity  ; 
but  how  great  a  public  loss  would  it  have 
been  if  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  had  not  deign- 
ed personally  to  bring  his  own  characters 
before  the  people  1  In  the  days  before 
printing,  there  was  no  other  way :  proba- 
bly Homer  recited  his  own  compositions 
in  the  halls  of  Grecian  kings ;  assuredly 
Horace  read  his  to  exclusive  and  critical 
audiences.  The  composition  and  the  au- 
thor is  surely  something  better  than  the 
composition  without  tlie  author.  What 
infinite  pleasure  has  Mr.  Dickens  caused 
by  coming  face  to  face  with  his  readers 
and  friends  in  all  parts  of  England  !  Qu0^ 
homines  J  tot  sententia,  Mr.  Tennyson 
probably  would  shudder  at  the  notion  of 
reading  a  few  idyls  and  lyrics  to  the  pub- 
lic; but  how  many  myriads  of  us  would 
crowd  to  hear  him  ! 

Artemus  Ward  followed  in  the  precise 
track  of  Sam  Slick.  The  patriarch  of 
American  humorists  was  a  clockmaker; 
his  youngest  descendant  was  an  exhibitor 
of  waxwork.  In  this  supposititious  voca- 
tion he  went  everywhere.  His  humorous 
satire  is  second  only  to  that  of  Lowell  in 
depth  of  feeling.  He  is  quite  in  earnest 
when  he  caricatures  the  misery  of  the  Mor- 
mons, and  the  fi'enzy  of  th^  Fenians.  Mr.  ^ 
Hep  worth  Dixon  has  given  us  some  infor- 
mation about  the  quasi-religious  sects 
which  exist  in  America,  but  Artemus 
Ward  has  been  before  him  in  this  matter, 
and  had  described  several  of  them  with 
infinite  humor.  Follow  him  among  the 
curious  community  of  Shakers,  where  ♦'the 
sexes  live  strictly  apart."  They  treated 
him  hospitably;  and  a  solemn  female, 
looking  like  a  bean-pole  stuck  through  a 
meal-bag,  was  detailed  to  give  him  refresh- 
ment. Here  is  a  fragment  of  their  con- 
versation : — 

"  *  It's  kinder  singler,'  sez  I,  puttin  on 
my  most  sweetest  look  and  speakin  in  a  win- 
nin  voice,  Mhat  so  fair  a  made  as  thou 
never  got  hitched  to  some  likely  feller.' 
[N.B.— She  was  upards  of  40  and  homely  as 
a  stump  fence,  but  I  thawt  I'd  tickil  her.j 
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**  *  I  don't  like  men ! '  she  sed,  very  short. 

"  *  Wall,  I  dunno,'  sez  I,  *  they're  a  ray- 
ther  important  part  of  the  populasbun.  I 
don't  scarcely  see  how  we  could  git  along 
without  'em.* 

<*  <  Us  poor  wimin  folks  would  gft  along  a 
grate  deal  better  if  there  was  no  men  I ' 

"  *  You'll  excoos  me,  marm«  but  I  don't 
think  that  air  would  work.-  It  wouldn't  be 
reglcr.' 

**  *  I'm  fraid  of  men  ! '  she  sed. 

"  *  That's  onnecessanr»  marm.  Vou  ain't 
in  no  danger.  Don't  iret  yourself  on  that 
pint.' " 

Which  was  rather  hard  upon  the  poor 
Shakeress,  we  venture  to  'think. 

Artemus  deals  with  the  Spiritualists  as 
easily  as  with  the  Shakers.  He  had  the 
power  of  condensing  nonsense  into  a  sort 
of  essence — ^by  distilling  it,  we  may  say 
— and  so  showing  its  absurdity.  He  la- 
ments the  fact  that  Spiritualism  flourishes 
in  his  neighborhood : 

**  Sperretooul  Sircles  is  held  nitely  &  4  or  5 
long  hared  fellers  has  settled  here  and  gone 
into  the  sperret  bizniss  excloosively.  A 
atemt  was  made  to  get  Mrs.  A.  Ward  to  em- 
bark into  the  Sperret  bizniss  but  the  attemt 
faled.  I  of  the  long  hared  fellers  told  her 
she  was  a  ethereal  creeter  &  wood  make  a 
sweet  mejium,  whax'eupon  she  att^ct  him 
with  a  mop  handle  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
house." 

He  describes  a  spiritual  sederunt  "  at 
Squire  Smith's,"  and  after  it  is  over,  gives 
his  own  opinion  of  it.  Here  is  a  fragment 
of  that  opinion  : — 

"  Just  so  soon  as  a  man  becums  a  reglar 
out  &  out  Sperret  rapper  he  leeves  orf  work- 
in,  lets  his  hare  grow  all  over  his  fase  &  com- 
mensis  spungin  his  livin  out  of  other  peple. 
He  eats  all  the  dickshunaries  he  can  find  & 
goze  round  chock  full  of  big  words,  scarein 
the  wimmin  folks  &  little  children  and  de- 
stroyin  the  piece  of  mind  of  evry  famerlee  he 
enters.  He  don't  do  nobody  no  good  &  is  a 
cuss  to  society  &  a  pirit  on  honest  peple's 
corn  beef  barrils." 

And  this,  we  venture  to  think,  sums  up  the 
matter  at  least  as  well  as  Mr.  Robert 
Browning's  description  of  Sludge,  the 
.medium. 

Among  the  Free  Lovers,  whom  Mr. 
Dixon  has  kindly  described  for  us,  Arte- 
mus of  course  got  into  difficulties.  "A 
perfectly  orful  lookin  female  "  fixed  upon 
him  as  her  quarry,  and  claimed  him  as  her 
affinity.  We  can  quote  only  a  portion  of 
the  story  :— 


**  The  exsentric  female  clutched  me  fran- 
ticly  by  the  arm  and  hollered : 

"  *  You  air  mine,  O  you  air  mine  I ' 

" «  Scacelv,"  I  sed,  endeverin  to  git  loose 
from  her.    iBut  she  clung  to  me  and  sed : 

«  *  You  air  my  Affinity  ! ' 

**  <  What  upon  arth  is  that  ? '  I  shouted. 

**  *  Dost  thou  not  know  ?  *• 

**  *  No,  I  dostent !  ' 

«  *  Listin  man,  &  I'll  tell  ye  ! '  sed  the 
strange  female ;  *  for  years  I  hav  yearned 
for  thee.  I  knowd  thou  wast  in  the  world, 
sumwhares,  tho  I  didn't  know  whare.  My 
hart  sed  he  would  cum  and  I  took  courage. 
He  has  cum->— he's  herer— you  air  him— you 
air  my  Affinity  I  O  'tis  too  mutch  !•  too 
mutch  ;  *  and  she  sobbed  agin. 

*'  *  Yes,'  I  anserd,  *  I  think  it  is  a  darn 
site  too  mutch  I  ' 

"  '  Hast  thou  not  yearned  for  me  ? '  she 
yelled,  ringin  her  hands  like  a  female  play 
acter. 

"  'Not  a  yearn  ! '  I  bellerd  at  the  top  of 
my  voice,  thro  win  her  away  from  me." 

This  broad  comedy  of  Artemus  Ward's 
conveys  a  useful  lesson,  and  has  probably 
had  a  good  effect  in  American  society. 
People  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  are 
not  always  beyond  the  reach  of  ridicule. 
And  the  young  American  Republic,  full 
of  power,  has  naturally  had  its  eccentrici- 
ties and  absurdities.  The  United  States 
is  the  region  of  experiments.  It  has  tried 
slavery,  and  the  experiment  has  failed, 
and  the  failure  has  been  proved  by  a  ter- 
rible outlay  of  blood  and  gold.  The  trial 
was  made  by  a  minority.  America  gives 
freedom  to  minorities,  while  England  gives 
it  to  individuals.  Shakers  and  Free  Lov- 
ers may  form  their  communities  in  the  Re- 
public ;  the  police  would  soon  make  them 
uncomfortable  in  this  less  liberal  island. 
Of  course  a  primary  reason  of  this  is,  that 
England  is  an  old  country  with  old  ideas, 
and  the  United  States  a  new  country  with 
new  ideas.  And  they  have  room  for  their 
experiments,  and  tpr  them  thoroughly. 
Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vili.  Who 
shall  say  that  this  attempt  at  neoteric 
polygamy  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  not  a  bene- 
fit to  the  whole  civilized  world  ?  Sensible 
men  know  that  polygamy  is  an  abomina- 
tion ;  but  the  exposure  of  its  abominable 
character,  by  the  revelations  of  Utah,  is  of 
some  use  at  the  moment,  and  the  final 
fate  of  Utah,  easily  discernible  to  those 
who  have  read  the  lessons  of  history,  will 
have  a  permanent  effect  on  civilization. 
Impossible  that  the  great  republic  should 
tolerate  in  its  midst  this  modem  Sodom* 
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But  let  Its  take  Artemus  Ward's  view  of 
Brigham  Young,  the  Prophet,  in  his  do- 
mestic circle  : — 

"  In  a  privit  conversashun  with  Brigham 
I  learnt  the  follerin  fax  :  It  takes  him  six 
weeks  to  kiss  his  wives.  He  don't  do  it  on- 
ly onct  a  yere  &  sez  it  is  wuss  nor  cleanin 
house.  He  don't  pretend  to  know  his  chil- 
dren, there  is  so  many  of  um,  tho  they  all 
know  him.  He  sez  about  evry  child  he  meats 
call  him  Par,  and  he  takes  for  grantid  it  is 
so.  His  wives  air  very  expensiv.  They  al- 
lers  want  suthin,  &  ef  he  don't  buy  it  for  um 
they  set  the  house  in  a  uproar.  He  sez  he 
don't  have  a  minit's  peace.  His  wives  fite 
amung  theirselves  so  much  that  he  has  bilt  a 
fitin  room  for  thare  speshul  benefit,  &  when 
two  of  'em  get  into  a  row  he  has  em  turned 
loose  into  tfiat  place,  whare  the  dispoot  is 
settled  accordin  to  the  rules  of  the  London 
prize  ring.  Sumtimes  thay  abooze  hisself 
individooally.  They  hev  pulled  the  most  of 
his  hair  out  at  the  roots  &  he  wares  meny  a 
horrible  scar  upon  his  body,  inflicted  with 
mop-handles,  broom-sticks  and  sich.  Occa- 
shunly  they  git  mad  &  scald  him  with  bilin 
hot  water.  When  he  got  eny  waze  cranky 
thay'd  shut  him  up  in  a  dark  closit,  previsly 
whippin  him  arter  the  stile  of  muthers  when 
thare  offspnngs  git  onruly." 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  polyga- 
mist  prophet  must  be  a  very  unfortunate 
man.  Lord  Monson,  who  was  a  judge 
under  Charles  L,  and  who  was  suspected 
of  designing  to  change  his  side,  was  not 
worse  off  than  the  prophet.  Loyal  Lady 
Monson  mustered  her  maidservants,  tied 
the  suspected  turncoat,  with  no  coat  at  all, 
or  indeed  much  other  apparel,  to  a  bed- 
post, and  administered  the  rod  until  the 
poor  man  promised  to  adhere  to  the  royal 
cause.  For  this  she  received  thanks  in 
open  court.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
"  History  of  Flagellants,"  and  Lord  Mon- 
son is  satirized  in  one  of  the  "  Loyal 
Songs."  If  the  unhappy  wives  of  Brigham 
Young  and  his  supporters  would  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  flog  the  sen- 
sual scoundrels  out  of  Salt  Lake  City,  it 
would  be  just  what  they  deserve. 

Artemus  Ward,  like  Birdofredum  Sawin, 
has  his  adventure  among  the  **  Seseshers," 
but  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape  without 
what  Sidney  Smith  calls  a  plumeo-piceous 
covering.  As  he  persisted  in  keeping  the 
star-spangled  banner  afloat  above  his  tent, 
the  Southern  patriots  "  confisticated  "  his 
show. 

*'  The  Seseshers  confisticated  my  statoots 


by  smashing  them  to  attums^  They  then 
went  to  my  money-box  and  confisticated  all 
the  loose  change  therein  contaned.  They 
then  went  and  bust  in  my  cages,  lettin  all 
the  animils  loose,  a  small  but  helthy  tiger 
among  the  rest  This  tiger  has  a  excenlric 
way  of  tearin  dogs  to  peaces,  and  I  allers 
sposed  from  his  gineral  conduck  that  he'd 
hav  no  hesitashun  in  servin  human  beins 
in  the  same  way  if  he  could  git  at  them. 
Excuse  me  if  I  was  crooil,  but  I  larfed  boys- 
terrusly  when  I  see  that  tiger  spring  in  among 
the  people.  *  Go  it,  my  sweet  cuss ! '  I  in- 
ardlv  exclaimed,  *  I  forgive  you  for  bitin  off* 
my  left  thum  with  all  my  heart !  Rip  *em  up 
like  a  bully  tiger  whose  Lare  has  been  in- 
waded  by  Seseshers  I ' 

"  I  can't  say  for  certain  that  the  tiger 
serisly  injured  any  of  them,  but  as  he  was 
seen  a  few  days  after,  sum  miles  distant, 
with  a  large  and  well-selected  assortment  of 
seats  of  trowsis  in  his  mouth,  and  as  he  lookt 
as  tho  he'd  bin  havin  sum  vilent  exercise,  I 
rayther  guess  he  did.  You  will  therefore 
perceive  that  they  didn't  confisticate  him 
much." 

One  of  Artemus  Ward's  most  humor- 
ous episodes  is  his  appearance  at  a  Fenian 
meeting,  where  he  is  induced  to  make  a 
speech.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he 
tells  one  anecdote  which  is  far  too  appo- 
site to  be  omitted  : — * 

"  I  went  into  Mr.  Delmonico's  eatin'-house 
the  other  night,  and  I  saw  my.  fren  Mr. 
Terence  McFadden,  who  is  a  efekent  and 
enterprisin'  deputy  Centre.  He  wis  sittin'  at 
a  table,  eatin'  a  canvass-back  duck.  Poultry 
of  that  kind,  as  you  know,  is  rather  high  just 
now.  I  think  about  five  dollars  per  Poult. 
And  a  bottle  of  green  seal  stood  before  him. 

*'  *  How  are  you,  Mr.  McFadden  ? '  I  said. 

"  *  Oh,  Mr.  Ward  1  I  am  miserable — mis- 
erable !  The  wrongs  we  Irishmen  suffer ! 
Oh,  Ireland  !  Will  a  troo  history  of  your 
sufFerins  ever  be  written  ?  Must  we  be  for 
ever  ground  under  by  the  iron  heel  of  despot- 
ic Briton  ?  But,  Mr.  Ward,  won't  you  eat 
suthin  ? ' 

**  *  Well,'  I  said,  *  if  there's  another  can- 
vass-back and  a  spare  bottle  of  that  green 
seal  in  the  house,  I  wouldn't  mind  jinin' 
you  in  bein'  ground  under  by  Briton's  iron 
heel.' " 

McFadden,  Artemus  tells  us,  was  of 
the  Mahony  wing,  and  he  does  not  doubt 
that  some  equally  patriotic  member  of  the 
Roberts  wing  was  to  be  found  in  the  same 
miserable  and  suff*ering  state  at  the  Maison 
Dor6e,  Delmonico's  rival  Anecdote  of 
this  kind  is  likely  to  be  more  influential 
than  argument,  especially  with  an  illogical 
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yet  acute  people  like  the  Irish.  They  are 
shrewd  enough  to  see  the  folly  of  subscri- 
bing, that  head-centres  and  deputy-centres 
may  live  luxuriously  in  New  York  or  Paris ; 
yet  it  is  astonishing  how  long  they  are 
blinded  by  enthusiasm  to  the  character  of 
the  men  who  delude  them.  Those  who 
happen  to  have  come  in  contact  with  any 
of  the  Fenian  leaders  are  aware  that  they 
are  mercenary  men.  Many  of  them  have 
been  newspaper  reporters  and  sub-editors, 
a  vocation  much  liked  by  Hibernians  ;  a 
vocation,  moreover,  which,  while  favorable 
to  fluency  and  readiness,  does  not  in  all 
cases  allow  a  man  to  reflect.  The  jour- 
nalist has  to  make  up  his  mind  on  all  sub- 
jects off'-hand )  frequently  he  must  criti- 
cise ex  cathedrd  the  opinions  of  another 
man  on  a  subject  which  that  other  has 
carefully  studied,  while  the  critic  is  beau- 
tifully ignorant  of  it.  These  are  duties 
not  so  diflicult  to  impulsive  Irishmen  as 
they  might  be  to  Englishmen,  a  race  of 
slower  blood.  Well,  the  Irish  reporter  on 
a  country  paper  is  seldom  well  paid ;  he 
gets  a  hundred  a  year  perhaps,  which 
scarcely  does  more  than  supply  the  neces- 
sary whiskey.  Hence,  if  by  exercising  his 
vast  fluency  of  utterance,  >vith  lip  and 
pen,  he  can  become  a  "  deputy-centre,** 
and  eat  his  canvas-backs  and  drink  "  green 
seal "  in  New  York,  or  equivalently  enjoy 
himself  in  London  or  Paris,  he  is  likely  to 
think  himself  a  great  patriot  for  so  doing. 
This  is  no  fancy  sketch  ;  we  chance  to 
have  known  an  illustrious  Fenian,  who 
has  graduated  as  a  martyr,  whose  rise  has 
been  precisely  of  this  nature.  We  point- 
ed him  out  to  the  authorities  at  Scotland 
Yard  some  years  ago,  when  he  ventured 
to  appear  in  London,  though  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant's  warrant  was  out  against  him ; 
the  detective  who  arrested  him,  and  who 
had  orders  to  keep  him  in  sight  till  there 
was  a  telegram  from  Dublin  Castle,  saw 
him  saunter  from  one  public-house  to 
another,  consuming  on  his  way  twenty- 
seven  glasses  of  whiskey  and  hot  water. 
This  fellow  must,  we  think,  have  courted 
martyrdom ;  he  wore  a  gold  harp  in  his 
buttonhole,  and  at  one  place  he  wrote  his 
real  name  across  a  ten-pound  note  which 
he  wanted  to  change.  O  suffermg  Ire- 
land !  how  did  he  get  that  promise  to 
pay  from  the  bank  of  despotic  Britain  ? 

One  of  Artemus  Ward's  most  delicious 
scraps  of  humor  is  his  interview  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  his  Royal  Highness 


was  in  Canada.  He  represents  himself 
as  having  some  difficulty  in  achieving  this 
interview,  as  the  colonel  of  the  71st  did 
his  best  to  prevent  it.  The  indignant 
officer  asked  him  who  he  was  : — 

**  *  Sir,'  sez  I,  drawin  myself  up  &  puttin 
on  a  defiant  air,  *  Tm  a  Amerycan  sitterzen. 
My  name  is  Ward.  Pm  a  husband  &  the 
father  of  twins,  which  Pm  happy  to  state 
thay  look  like  me.  By  perfeshun  Pm  a  ex- 
hibiter  of  wax  works  &  sich.' 

"  *  Good  God  ! '  yelled  the  Kumal,  *  the 
idee  of  a  exhibiter  of  wax  figgers  goin  into 
the  presents  of  Royalty  1  The  British  Lion 
may  well  roar  with  raje  at  the  thawt  I  " 

**  Sez  I,  *  Speakin  of  the  British  Lion,  Kur- 
nal,  Pd  like  to  make  a  bargin  with  you  fur 
that  beast  fur  a  few  weeks  to  add  to  my 
Show.' " 

However,  he  could  not  force  himself  past 
the  "  Seventy-onesters,"  and  was  about  to 
give  up  his  enterprise,  when  the  prince 
himself  came  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  Sez  I,  *  Albert  Edard  is  that  you  ? '  &  he 
smilt  &  sed  it  was.  Sez  I,  'Albert  Edard, 
heers  my  keerd.  I  cum  to  pay  my  respecks 
to  the  futer  King  of  Ingland.  The  Kumal 
of  the  Seventy-onesters  hear  is  ruther  smawl 
pertaters,  but  of  course  you  ain't  to  blame 
fur  that' " 

Hereupon  the  prince  and  -his  illustrious 
visitor  fraternized,  and  smoked  together 
on  the  "  pizarro "  of  the  hotel,  and  Arte- 
mus inquired  after  '*  the  old  folks,"  and 
asked  if  "  the  old  man  took  his  lager  beer 
reglar."  Thus  does  he  describe  his  leave- 
taking  :  — 

*'  The  time  hevin  arove  fur  me  to  take  my 
departer  I  rose  up  &  sed  :  *  Albert  Edard,  I 
must  go,  but  pre  vis  to  doin  so  I  will  obsarve 
that  you  soot  me.  Yure  a  good  feller  Albert 
Edard,  &  tho  Pm  adn  Princes  as  a  gineral 
thing,  I  must  say  I  like  the  cut  of  your  Gib. 
When  you  git  to  be  King  try  and  be  a.s  good 
a  man  as  your  muther  has  bin  1  Be  just  & 
be  Jenerus,  espeshully  to  showmen,  who  hav 
allers  bin  aboozed  sms  the  dase  of  Noah, 
who  was  the  fust  man  to  go  into  the  Mena- 
gery  bizniss,  &  ef  the  daily  papers  of  his  time 
air  to  be  beleeved,  Noan's  coUeckshun  of 
livin  wild  beests  beet  ennything  ever  seen 
sins,  tho  I  make  bold  to  dowt  ef  his  snaiks 
was  ahead  of  mine.  Albert  Edard,  adoo  I  * 
I  took  his  hand  which  he  shook  warmly,  & 
givin  him  a  perpetooal  free  pars  to  my  show, 
&  also  parses  to  take  hum  for  the  Queen  and 
Old  Albert,  I  put  on  my  hat  and  walkt  away." 
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Although  Hosea  Biglow  and  Artemus 
Ward  are  wonderful  creations,  we  think 
that  Hans  Breitmann,  the  hero  of  Mr. 
Leland*s  ballads,  is  superior  to  either. 
Hans  Breitmann  is  the  Jack  Falstaff  of  the 
German-American ;  broad  and  burly,  as 
his  name  imports,  he  unites  two  prominent 
Teutonic  peculiarities,  shrewdness  and 
love  of  'enjoyment,  which  are  bound  to- 
gether by  a  cestus  of  metaphysics.  Here 
you  have  a  fair  specimen  of  both  his  poe- 
try and  his  philosophy ; — 

"  Hans  Breitmann  vent  to  Kansas ; 

Droo  all  dis  earthly  land, 
A-vorkin*  out  life's  mission  here 

Soobyectifly  und  grand. 
Some  beoblesh  runs  de  beautiful, 

Some  vorks  philosophie ; 
Der  fireitmann  solf  de  infinide 

Ash  von  eternal  shpree  !  ** 

The  stanza  gives  also  a  good  example  of 
his  special  dialect ;  only  that  there  are 
some  of  the  ballads  wherein  there  is  a 
stronger  German  element,  and  occasional- 
ly words  are  coined  which,  half-way  be- 
tween English  and  German,  bring  us  back 
to  the  time  when  the  languages  had  not 
separated.  Gebom  and  gebilded  are  good 
Old  English,  and  familiar  to  the  men  who 
read  the  English  of  King  Alfred's  time. 
Such  readers  might  well  be  more  numer- 
ous. The  majori^  regard  the  word  An- 
glo-Saxon as  meanmg  something  different 
from  English  ;  they  do  not  master  the  fact 
that  our  language,  like  our  institutions,  is 
ancient  and  unchanged,  and  that  Alfred 
talked  to  the  Witan  in  the  very  tongue 
that  Gladstone  uses  to  address  the  Parlia- 
ment. We  learned  Greek  and  Latin  at 
school,  but  not  English  ;  the  book  which, 
as  Mr.  Freeman  well  says,  we  ought  to 
reverence  after  the  Bible  and  Homer— 
the  Chronicle — is  never  made  a  school- 
book.  If  it  were,  a  better  knowledge  of 
English,  and  a  truer  judgment  of  our  early 
history,  would  inevitably  follow, 

This  is  digression.  Take  another  exam- 
ple of  the  Breitmann  on  topics  metaphysi- 
cal, when  he  is  maintaining  his  favorite 
thesis  that  the  Germans  are  the  great  in- 
tellectual race : — 

•« '  Ash  der  Hegel  say  of  his  system,  "  Dat  only 

von  mans  knew 
Vot  der  tyfel  id  meant ;  and  he  couldn't  tell,"  und 

der  Jean  Paul  Richter,  too, 
Who  saidt,   "Gott  knows,  I  meant  somedings 

vhen  foorst  dis  buch  1  writ, 
Boot  Gott  only  weiss  vot  das  budi  means  now,  for 

I  hafe  forgotten  it!"*" 


Mr.  Leland,  who  has  translated  Heine* 
has  evidently  much  insight  into  the  Ger- 
man character,  and  has  also  an  easy  flexi- 
bility of  rhythm  (learnt,  perchance,  from 
Heine),  which  is  superior  even  to  Mr. 
Lowell's  versifying  fisu:ulty.  The  Germans 
are  a  great  power  m  the  American  Repub- 
lic; Hans  Breitmann  impersonates  their 
qualities.  He  is  strong,  shrewd,  courage- 
ous, humorous,  philosophic,  thirsty.  When 
a  deputation  calls  upon  him  with  reference 
to  his  candidature  for  Congress,  it  is  thus 
he  receives  them  :— 

*'  Dere  in  his  crate  corved  oaken  shtuhl  der  Breite- 

mann  sot  he: 
He  lookt  shoost  like  de  shiant  in  de  Kinder  hish- 

done; 
Und  pefore  him,  on  de  tisdie,  was — vhere  man  al- 

fays  foundt  it — 
Dwelf  inches  of  good  lager,  mit  a  Boemisch  glass 

aroimd  it." 

"  Lager,"  need  we  explain,  is  the  favor- 
ite German  beer,  so  called  from  having 
been  stored  for  some  time,  from  lagern^ 
to  lay  down.  The  ale,  with  the  Bohemian 
glass  "around  it,"  is  an  instance  of 
humorous  inversion  which  American  wri- 
ters are  very  fond  of.  Rather  a  facile 
trick,  it  often  causes  a  laugh.  Thus 
Breitmann  himself ;— 

"But  in  fain  tid  we  ashk  vhere  de  Breitmann  hat 

peen, 
Vot  he  tid  ;  vot  he  pass  droo— or  vot  he  might 

seen? 
Vhere  he  kits  his  vine  horse,  or  who  gafe  him  dem 

woons, 
Und  how  Brovidence  plessed-him  mit  tea-pods  imd 

shpoons? 
For  to  all  of  dem  queries  he  only  reblies, 
*  1/  you  delis  me  no  guesdions  I  ashks  you  no 

lies!''' 

Thus,  also,  Artemus  Ward  ; — 

"  My  little  dawter  is  growin'  quite  rapid, 
and  begins  to  scrootinize  clothitC  with  young 
men  inside  ofit^  puthy  clost.  I  obsarve,  too, 
that  she  twists  pieces  of  paper  round  her  hair 
at  nights,  and  won't  let  me  put  my  arms 
round  her  any  more  for  fear  Pll  muss  her. 
"Your  mother  wasn't  'fraid  I'd  muss  her 
when  she  was  vour  age,  m^  child,"  sed  I  one 
day,  with  a  sly  twinkle  into  my  dark  bay 
eye. 

"*No,*  replied  my  little  dawter,  *she 
problv  liked  it." 

"You  ain't  goin'  to  fool  female  Young 
America  much.    You  may  gamble  on  Ma/." 

"  Clothing  with  young  men  inside  of  it " 
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is  perfectly  parallel  to].beer  with  the  Bohe- 
mian glass  around  it. " 

The  original  of  Hans  Breitmann  is  said 
to  have  been  a  German  named  Jost,  of 
the  15th  Pennsylvanian  Cavalry,  a  despe- 
rate fighter  when  anything  was  to  be 
gained  thereby,  but  resolute  not  to  fight 
when  there  was  nothing  to  be  made.  The 
rcbs  "gobbled  him  up"  one  day,  but  he 
reappeared  soon  after,  enriched  by  their 
spoils.  This  story  Mr.  Leland  tells  in 
one  of  the  best  of  the  ballads;  and  his 
editor  assures  us  that  it  "  is  true  in  every 
detail,  witJwut  exaggeration,^^  So  it  may 
be  taken  as  the  choicest  and  most  accurate 
expression  of  Breitmann' s  character.  In 
the  first  stanza  we  have  General  Sherman 
amazed  to  hear  that  Breitmann  and  his 
troops  are  holding  a  difficult  ford : — 

"  Der  Shen'ral  he  ootered  no  hymn  und  no  psalm, 
But    opened    his    lips    imd    he    priefly    say 

•  D n  ! 

Dere  raoost  hafe  been  viskey  on  dat  side  der  rifer; 
To  get  it  dose  shaps  vould  set  hell  in  a  shiver ;  ^ 
But  now  that  dey  hold  it,  ride  quick  to  deir  aid : 
Ho  Sickles!  move  promp'Iy,  send  down  a  pri- 
gade ! 
Dat  Dootchanan  moost  vork  mighty  harf  mit  his 
sword 
If  againsd  a  whole  army  he  holds  to  de  ford.' '' 

If  the  general's  language  is  indefensible, 
be  it  remembered  that  **  our  army  swore 
terribly  in  Flanders."  Sickles  was  not  in 
time ;  and  the  next  two  stanzas  of  the  bal- 
lad narrate  the  Breitmanns'  defeat : — 

'*  Itsch'l  of  Innspruck  ish  drilled  droo  de  hair, 

Einer  aus  Boeblingen — ^he  too  vash  dere — 
Karli  of  Karlisruh*s  shot  near  de  fence. 

(His  horse  vash  o'erioadet  mit  toorkies  und 
hens), 
Und  dough  he  like  a  ravin'  mad  cannibal  fought, " 

Yet  der  Breitmann — der  capt'n — der  hero  vash 
caught ; 
Und  de  last  dings  re  saw,  he  vas  tied  mit  a  cord. 

For  de  repels  had  goppled  him  oop  at  de  ford. 

"  Dey  shtripped  ofThis  goat  und  skyugled  his  poots, 

Dey  dressed  him  mit  rags  of  a  repel  recruits ; 
But  von  gray-haared  oldt  veller  shmiled  crimly  und 
bet 

Dat  Breitmann  vouldt  pe  a  pad  egg  for  dem,  yet. 
'  He  has  more  in  ish  pipe  ash  dem  vellers  allows ; 

He  has  cardts  yet  in  hand  und  das  Spiel  ist  nkht 
auSf 
De/U  find  dat  dey  dook  in  der  Teufel  to  poard, 

De  day  dey  pooled  Breitmann  veil  ofer  de  ford. ' ' ' 

Mr.  Leland's  marvellous  command  of 
metre  is  noticeable.  He  has  quite  the 
German  swiftness,  which  no  previous 
American,  and  very  few  Englishmen,  have 


ever  attained — the  rapid  rhythm  of  Goethe 
and  Heine.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  our  great 
master  of  this  natural  rapid  straightfor- 
ward movement — ^when  the  bonnets  of 
Bonnie  Dundee  have  to  pass  out  of  Edin- 
burgh town,  he  makes  yon  hear  the  merry 
music  of  their  march.  But,  as  at  present 
it  is  fashionable  to  consider  that  Scott  was 
not  a  poet  (or  B}Ton  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter), we  will  delay  with  him  no  longer  than 
to  say  he  was  the  supreme  ballad-writer  of 
the  world's  most  ballad-loving  nation — a 
nation  whose  kings  wrote  ballads. 

To  Breitmann  let  us  return,  and  see 
how  he  got  back  from  Secessia,  after  his 
loss  had  been  "muchly"  mourned.  Sher- 
man has  reached  the  sea,  and  is  happy 
thereat,  when  a  rumor  arises  that  the 
ghost  of  Breitmann  is  approaching.  No- 
body has  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
order  out  the  artillery.  The  "spook" 
comes  nearer;  all  faces  are  pale;  the 
South  Germans  cross  themselves  and  in- 
voke the  Virgin : — 

"  Boot  Itzi^  of  Frankfort  he  lift  oop  his  nose, 
Und  be-mark  dat  de  shpook  hat  peen  changin' 
his  clothes. 
For  he  zeemed  like  an  Generalissimus  drest 

In  a  vlamin*  new  coat  imd  magnificent  vest. 
Six  bistols  beschlagen  mit  silber  he  vore, 
Und  a  cold-mounded  swordt  like  a  Kaiser  he 
bore, 

Und  ve  dinks  dat  de  ghosdt— or  votever  he  pe 

Moosht  haf  proken  some  panks  on  his  vay  to 
de  sea. 

"  «Id  is  he  !'   «  C/nd  er  lebt  nochl'  he  lifes,  ve 
all  say 
*Der  Breitmann — Oldt  Breitmann!  Hans  Breit- 
mann !  Herr  Je  !  * 
Und  ve  roosh  to  emprace  him,  and  shtill  more 
ve  find 
Dat  vherefer  he*d  peen,  he*d  left  noding  pe- 
hind. 
In  bofe  of  his  poots  dere  vas  porte-moneys  cram- ' 
med, 
Mit  creen-packs  stoof  full  all  his  haversack 
jammed, 
In  his  bockets  cold  dollars  vere  shinglm'  deir 
doons 
Mid    two    dozen   votches   und    four  dozen 
shpoons, 
Und  dwo  silber  tea-pods  for  making  his  dea, 
Der  ghosdt  hafe  pring  mit  him,  en  route  to 
desea." 

So  Breitmann'  had  turned  out  a  bad  tgg 
for  them,  as  was  predicted,  and  if  they 
"  skyugled  his  boots,"  he  in  his  turn  skyu- 
gled a  good  many  valuables  before  they 
got  rid  of  him.  And  the  poet  predicts 
that  Breitmann  is  not  likely  to  beg  "  while 
a  revolver  will  go  round." 
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Here  we  have  Breitmann  in  Maryland, 
so  plagued  with  thirst  that  he  must  do 
great  deeds  to  obtain  the  means  of  quench- 
mg  it : — 

**  Der  Breitmann  mit  his  gompany. 
Rode  out  in  Marylandt. 

•  Dere*s  nix  to  trink  in  dis  countrie : 

Mine  droat*s  as  dry  as  sand. 
It*s  light  canteen  una  haversack, 

It's  hoonger  mixed  mit  doorst ; 
Und  if  ve  had  some  lager  beer 

I*d  trink  oontil  I  boorst. 

Gling,  glang,  gloria  ! 

Ve*d  trink  oontil  ve  boorst.'  " 

That  "  gling,  glang,  gloria "  chorus  is  ex- 
cellent. Comes  in  at  midnight  a  report 
that  a  rebel  town  with  a  rebel  tavern  in  it, 
and  much  rebel  beer  in  the  cellar,  has 
been  discovered. 

**  Gottsdonnerkreuzschockschwcrenoth  ! 
How  Breitmann  broked  de  bush  I 

*  O  let  me  see  dat  lager  beer  1 

O  let  me  al  him  rush  ! 
Und  is  mein  sabre  sharp  imd  true, 

Und  is  mein  var-horse  goot  ? 
To  get  one  quart  of  lager  beer 

I'd  shpill  a  sea  of  ploot. 
Gling,  glang,  gloria  ! 

I'd  shpill  a  sea  of  ploot.*  '* 

All  this  reads  as  mere  humor  now,  but 
when  first  written  there  was  sharp  satire 
in  it.  The  advancing  Federal  armies 
were  preceded  by  troops  of  skirmishers, 
who  never  troubled  the  commissariat,  but 
made  the  country  feed  them  bountifully. 
This,  it  would  seem,  was  the  kind  of  ser- 
vice which  suited  the  Germans. 

One  or  two  more  extracts  we  must 
make.  The  Breitmann  gives  a  Christmas 
party,  which  his  countrymen  enjoy.  "  Pair- 
.  wise  we  goed  to  de  sooper-room." 


<i  I 


it 


Ve  goed  for  ge-roasted  Welsh-hens,  ve  goed 

for  gespickter  hare, 
Ve  goed  for  kartoffel  salade  mit   butter   brod 

— ^kaviar : 
Ve  roosh  at  de  lordtly  sauer-kraut  und  de  wurst 

hich  lofely  shine, 
Und  oh,  mein  Gott  im  Himmel !  Aow  we  goed 

for  de  Mosel-wein  !  '* 


In  this  we  have  the  German  gourman- 
dise  satirized,  while  in  the  third  series, 
where  Breitmann  turns  politician,  and  is 
elected  to  Congress,  there  are  some  severe 
hits  at  the  very  free-thinking  propensities 
of  the  Teutons.  Breitmann*  s  opponent 
is  one  Smith,  of  whom,  addressing  a  meet- 
ing of  Germans,  he  speaks  thus  : — 


«i  I 


And  to  mine  Sharman  liperal  friendts  I  might 

mention  in  dis  shpot, 
Dat  I  hear  an  oonfoundet  rumor  dat  der  Schmit 

peliefe  in  Gott ; 
Und  also  dat  he  coes  to  shoorsh — mit  a  braycr- 

book — for  salfadion : 
I  vould  not  for  die  welt  say  dings  to  hoort  his 

repudadion. 

Und  noding  is  more  likely  dat  it  all  a  shian- 

der  pe. 
So  also  de  rumor  dat  vhen  young  he  shtoody 

divinidy : 
I  myself,  ash  a  pu^blican,  moost  pe  a  sinner  py 

fate. 
And  in  dis  sense  I  denounce  mineself  ash  Re- 

publican-didate  !  * "  • 


There  is  an  immense  amount  of  humor 
in  this  third  series  of  the  Breitmann  bal- 
lads, which  treats  of  his  successful  attempt 
to  invade  Congress ;  and  we  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  English  editor  of  Messrs. 
Triibner's  reprint,  who  wishes  that  England 
had  a  Lowell  or  a  Leland  to  satirize  the 
electioneering  rascaUties  of  our  own  elec- 
tions. But  the  thing  is  hardly  to  be  done 
in  the  same  way.  As. there  is  not  the 
same  imperfect  mixture  of  races,  the  sati- 
rist could  not  avail  himself  of  a  similar 
grotesqueness  of  dialect,  which  is,  after 
all,  a  very  important  element  in  the  humor 
of  Lowell  and  Leland.  If  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  had  fulfilled  his  famous  threat, 
and  sent  his  black  footman  to  Parliament, 
why  a  Thackeray,  with  a  command  of  the 
language  of  the  valefaille^  might  have 
made  great  fun  of  Pompey,  M.P.  And 
something  could  doubtless  be  done  at  this 
moment,  with  such  material  as  the  recent 
election  inquiries,  especially  if  the  huhior- 
ist  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  terror  of  the 
Roses  and  Drakes  and  Spofforths,  and 
was  bold  enough  to  ridicule  the  unintelli- 
gent facetiousness  and  fussy  dignity  of  the 
Commissioners.  True,  we  have  no  such 
marked  characters  among  our  candidates 
as  Hans  Breitmann,  that  burly  compound 
of  geist  and  thirst.  For  all  that,  there  is 
good  material  for  a  man  of  wit  and  leisure, 
if  those  two  things  are  the  simultaneous 
possession  of  any  Hving  Englishman.  Still, 
we  take  it  that  this  kind  of  humorous  lite- 
rature cannot  be  successfully  introduced 
in  England.  Hans  Breitmann,  or  Birdo- 
fredum  Sawin,  is  the  type  of  many  thou- 
sands of  men  in  America  ;  but  in  this  coun- 
try men  of  a  single  t}'pe  are  not  numerous, 
there  is  more  variation  of  character,  and 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  paint  a 
portrait  in  which  a  large  class  of  the  com- 
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niunity  would  recognize  themselves  a  little 
caricatured. 

Monarchs  have  in  their  time  been  jest- 
ers. Rochester  wrote  on  Charles  II.  the 
witty  epitaph : — 

"  Here  lies  our  matton-loving  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on, 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one." 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  governed  the 
United  States,  he  was  the  fountain  of  anec- 
dote as  well  as  of  honor.  His  stories 
were  often  apposite.  At  any  rate,  they 
were  always  the  growth  of  the  man*s  na- 
tural humor ;  he  was  deeply  conscientious 
and  sensitive,  and  had  to  battle  with  a  ter- 
rible rebellion,  and  this  humor  of  his  en- 
abled him  to  do  his  sad  duty  well.  Laugh- 
ter is  a  great  gift  of  God,  and  helps  men  to 
endure  their  cares.  It  is  a  pity  that  so 
many  of  President  Lincoln's  apposite  an- 
ecdotes are  now  forgotten.  At  this  mo- 
ment we  remember  an  illustration  of  his, 
worth  notice  for  two  reasons.  He  said, 
when  urged  to  proclaini  the  slaves  free,  that 
it  would  be  as  useless  as  the  Pope's  issuing 
a  bull  against  the  comet.  How  strangely 
wrong  he  was  !  That  emancipating  word 
ended  the  war.  And  in  reference  to  the 
Pope's  bull,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Vatican  has  never  fulminated  against  any 
comet  or  other  meteor,  and  that  the  tradi- 
tion to  that  effect  is  probably  based  on  the 
fact  that  some  Pope  did  issue  a  minatory 
document  against  the  players  of  a  certain 
very  dangerous  game  of  cards,  known  in 
Italy  as  cometa,  America  now  wants  an 
Aristophanes.  One  man  depicts  one  cha- 
racter— Sam  Slick,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr, 
Artemus  Ward,  Birdofredum  Sawin,  Hans 
Breitmann.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  con- 
tact of  races  in  a  new  hemisphere,  with  a 
new  climate,  and  new  conditions,  has  pro- 
duced an  immense  number  of  characters 
differing  widely  from  those  of  the  old  world. 
Well,  tiiey  ought  to  be  crystallized  by  the 
magic  touch  of  genius,  and  brought  into  a 
higher  literary  form  than  any  of  those  which 
we  have  noticed.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
.  plays  of  Aristophanes,  our  knowledge  of 
Athenian  life  would  be  very  imperfect. 
The  "  chaff"  of  the  city  lives  on  his  imper- 
ishable page;  he  has  immortalized  the 
weak  points  of  Cleon  and  Socrates  and 
Alcibiades.  Hfs  marvellous  rhythm  and 
perfect  Attic  style  have  preserved  for  us 
the  trifles  that  floated  in  the  air  of  the  city 


of  the  golden  grasshopper,  as  flies  are  pre- 
served in  amber.  The  function  of  such  a 
writer  is  not  altogether  frivolous;  satire 
and  caricature  are  weapons  that  may  be 
used  in  strong  earnestness,  and  with  no  con- 
temptible effect  Moreover,  the  humor 
of  a  race  is  a  valuable  key  to  character, 
and  will  never  be  neglected  by  the  student 
of  ethnology  and  history.  Humor,  and  not 
wit,  as  Sidney  Smith  maintained,  is  "  the 
flavor  of  the  mind."  Probably  this  asser- 
tion of  his  was  made  thoughtlessly,  since  it 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  what  we  under- 
stand  to  be  his  main  theory  on  the  subgect. 
Wit  is  an  operation  of  pure  intellect,  and 
when  most  brilliant  is  by  no  means  provo- 
cative of  laughter.  It  was  said  of  Franklin, 
Eripuit  fulmen  coelo  sceptrumque  tyrannis. 
This  is  true  wit,  but  it  does  not  provoke' 
even  a  smile ;  and  its  author  may  well  have 
been  devoid  of  any  sense  of  humor.  Hu- 
mor is  natural,  the  indigenous  growth  of 
the  soil ;  wit  may  be  cultivated,  may  even 
be  acquired.  The  humorous  man  is  born 
so  ;  no  one  was  ever  born  an  epigrammat- 
ist. The  fact  that  both  gifts  are  often  uni- 
ted in  the  same  person  tends  to  prevent  our 
always  remembering  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  ;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  writings 
and  sayings  of  men  like  Congreve,  Ches- 
terfield, Walpole,  Selwyn,  who  were  wits 
by  profession,  that  distinction  becomes 
easily  perceptible.  Wit  was  the  accom- 
plishment of  men  of  fashion  in  the  days 
from  Charles  II.  to  the  Regency,  of  men 
who  would  have  thought  humor  low,  even 
though  it  were  the  humor  of  Shakespeare. 
But  humor  has  regained  its  ascendancy,  and 
wit  is  now  a  comparative  rarity,  although 
a  recent  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
predicts  the  restoration  of  the  epigram. 
This  we  gravely  doubt.  Life  is  not  long 
enough  for  the  labor  which  good  epigrams 
require.  In  fiction,  wit  seems  to  have  giv- 
en way  to  humor  when  Theodore  Hook 
was  sncceded  by  Charles  Dickens.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  the  ludicrous  in  Hook's 
novels,  and  he  was  witty  beyond  measure  ; 
but  he  had  none  of  that  humor  which  be- 
longs to  vivid  perception  of  real  character. 
Dickens,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  in- 
exhaustible humor,  for  he  took  note  of 
character  wherever  he  perceived  it ;  but  he 
has  few  scintillations  of  wit.  In  the  drama, 
again,  although  new  plays  are  represented 
under  the  name  of  comedies,  they  contain 
no  witty  colloquy,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
a  mixture  of  melodrama  and  farce.     Their 
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authors  might  justify  themselves  etymologi- 
cally ;  doubtless  the  first  xwfwjjia  reflected 
the  humors  of  some  Dorian  xijfjtij — the 
clownish  fun  of  a  country  village. 

Humor  and  wit  have  both  their  special 
functions.  Humor  reveals  to  us  the  char- 
acter of  men  and  of  races  of  men ;  it  aids 
the  philosopher  and  the  historian ;  it  is  the 
best  ally  of  the  dramatic  poet.  Wit  has 
wondrous  power  in  politics  and  society ;  its 
lightning  clears  the  air.  It  is  common 
sense,  brightened  by  the  crystallization  of 
genius.  Pleasant  when  it  coruscates  at  the 
dinner-table,  it  is  terrible  when  it  exposes 
shams,  when  it  shows  the  folly  of  antiquat- 


ed prejudice,  when  it  makes  oppression 
contemptible  and  tyranny  ridiculous. 
Wit,  the  very  faculty  that  heightens  the  fla- 
vor of  your  claret,  has  been  known  to 
shake  dynasties,  and  to  unnerve  the  cruel 
hands  of  tyrants.  It  is  the  delight  of  the 
wise,  and  the  scourge  of  fools.  But  it  is  as 
well  not  to  use  it  too  freely.  "  Appear," 
said  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  to  have  rather 
less  than  more  wit  than  you  really  have. 
A  wise  man  will  live  at  least  as  much  with- 
in his  wit  as  within  his  income.*'  The 
advice  is  judicious ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not 
important  to  enforce  it  in  an  age  when  wit 
is  somewhat  at  a  discount. 


•  •  • 
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The  present  condition  of  an  empire 
containing  two  hundred  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants must  necessarily  form  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  hear  of  the 
teeming  myriads  of  China,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  what  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  this 
vast  population  has  been  reduced  nearly 
one-half  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  This  has  mainly  resulted  from  the 
great  civil  war  and  countless  risings  or 
rather  raids  of  starving  and  desperate  peas- 
ants, who  under  the  name  of  **  Neen-fei " 
are  constantly  ravaging  the  inner  provinces 
of  Northern,  Western,  and  Central  China. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  Taeping  Re- 
bellion appears  to  have  been  the  deef) 
impoverishment  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and  the  loss  of  pres- 
tige suffered  by  the  Chinese  troops  in  con- 
sequence of  their  inglorious  defeats  during 
our  war  of  1842. 

Owing  to  the  Chinese  system  of  early 
marriages,  the  country  becomes  so  densely 
populated  after  a  long  interval  of  peace, 
that  the  maintaining  of  a  bare  existence 
becomes  a  dire  struggle,  notwithstanding 
the  great  gaps  caused  by  constant  visita- 
tions of  Asiatic  cholera  and  other  epide- 
mics, some  of  which  are  described  in 
Chinese  chronicles  as  being  so  violent  as 
"  to  carry  off  whole  families,  leaving  no 
living  member  to  bury  the  dead  or  take 
charge  of  the  family  property." 

There  is  scarcely  any  pasture  land 
througliout    the  whole    of  the  eighteen 


provinces,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  cultivated,  rice  being  in  the 
south,  rice  and  wheat  in  the  centre,  and 
wheat  and  millet  in  the  north,  the  chief 
crops.  In  Southern  China  the  whole  coun- 
try is  intersected  with  canals  and  rivers 
which  form  almost  the  only  highways, 
while  even  in  the  north  the  Grand  Canal 
penetrates  to  within  ten  miles  of  Peking. 
To  convey  passengers  and  produce 
under  these  circumstances  neither  horses 
nor  any  other  beasts  of  .burden  are  re- 
quired, and  even  in  places  where  the 
traffic  passes  mountainous  or  other  re- 
gions without  water  communication, 
transportation  is  effected  by  porters  who 
either  carry  their  burdens  on  their  shoul- 
ders by  means  of  bamboo  poles  or  yokes, 
or  convey  them  in  wheelbarrows.  The 
wheelbarrow  is  an  exceedingly  useful, 
cheap,  and  even  comfortable  conveyance 
for  travelling  on  the  extensive  plains  of 
Central  China.  It  is  formed  of  a  light 
framework  resting  on  a  large  wheel  in  the 
centre,  having  two  handles'  in  front  and 
two  behind,  and  is  propelled  by  two 
coolies,  one  pushing  behind,  the  other 
pulling  in  front.  By  a  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  the  bedding,  which  it  is  the  cus- 
tom in  China  for  travellers  to  carry  with 
them,  a  couple  of  heavy  men,  reclining  on 
either  side  of  the  central  wheel,  may  be 
comfortably  conveyed  hundreds  of  miles 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  baggage  at 
the  rate  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles  a  day. 
In  case  of  a  fair  wind  a  light  bamboo  pole 
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is  set  up  as  a  mast,  a  sheet  of  long  cloth  be- 
ing used  for  a  sail,  and  then  only  one  coolie 
is  required  to  guide  or  steer.  Milton 
probably  alluded  to  these  vehicles  in  the 
following  lines  from  the  Paradise  Lost : — 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  wind  and  sails  their  cany  wagons  light. 

The  only  animals  in  China  which  re- 
quire a  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
are  the  horses  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  few  oxen  and  water-buffa- 
loes which  plough  or  rather  scrape  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Their  usual  food  is, 
however,  of  the  very  poorest  description, 
consisting  chiefly  of  grass  growing  on  hill- 
sides, in  marshes,  &c. 

As  boiled  rice  or  millet  with  salted  fish 
or  pork  with  garlic  suffice  to  maintain 
Chinese  in  health  and  strength,  as  they 
have  no  decided  taste  for  those  luxuries 
which  in  this  country  we  deem  necessaries, 
such  as  clean  linen,  furniture,  fires  and 
fireplaces,  wine,  beer  and  spirits,  leathern 
shoes,  woollen  clothes,  &c.,  and  as  more- 
over the  whole  of  the  cultivated  portion 
of  the  country  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses wholly  devoted  to  the  production 
of  articles  of  food  for  man  (the  tea-plant 
is  cultivated  on  the  sides  of  hills,  corn  is 
grown  under  the  mulberry-trees,  while  the 
land  on  which  the  poppy,  indigo,  tobacco, 
cotton,  &c.,  are  grown  is  still  inapprecia- 
ble), it  would  almost  seem  as  though  so 
vast  an  area  would  be  able  to  support  a 
countless  number  of  the  sons  of  Han. 
Judging,  however,  from  Chinese  history 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  for 
whenever  the  population  became  very 
large,  rebellions  broke  out,  when  after  a 
protracted  period  of  slaughter  a  new  dy- 
nasty would  establish  itself,  and  govern 
peaceably,  for  a  while,  a  fearfully  dimin- 
ished population^ 

From  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity 
the  sages  are  represented  as  impressing 
upon  the  princes  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  due  supply'of  food  for  the  people.  The 
present  Government,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  preceding  Ming  djmasty  was  over- 
thrown by  a  rebeUion  originating  in  the 
distress  occasioned  by  bad  harvests,  has 
shown  some  little  care  in  this  respect. 
As  one  means  to  this  end  they  caused 
that  portion  of  the  land-tax  which  was 
destined  for  the  capital  to  be  forwarded  in 
rice  instead  of  specie.  The  enormous 
New  Sbribs. — ^Vol.  XIIL,  No.  i. 


distance  of  some  of  these  provinces  from 
the  capital,  viz.  Hoonan,  Hoopeh,  Gan-« 
hwuy,  and  Keang-se,  and  the  transship- 
ments of  rice  thereby  necessary,  gave  em- 
ployment to  an  immense  number  of 
people,  estimated  at  800,000  able-bodied 
men,  who  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of 
work  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Heenfung,  in  consequence 
of  the  portion  of  the  Grand  Canal  run- 
ning through  the  province  of  Keang-soo 
having  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Taeping 
rebels. 

Another  great  public  work  which  gave 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  people 
was  the  conservation  of  the  embankments 
and  dykes  of  the  Yellow  River,  which 
stream  when  at  its  highest  level  stands,  or 
rather  stood,  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  country.  After  the 
occupation  of  Keang-soo  by  the  rebels 
there  were  no  funds  forthcoming  for  tJie 
supply  of  this  staff :  consequently  the  river 
broke  down  its  embankments,  and  for- 
saking its  bed,  which  disembogued  into 
the  Yellow  Sea,  returned  to  its  old  course, 
emptying  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of 
Pechile. 

Running  almost  parallel  with  the  Yellow 
River  is  a  stream  called  the  Hwae,  whose 
level  is  generally  higher  than  that  of  the 
former.  This  river  likewise  crosses  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  the  Chinese  engineers 
by  opening  floodgates  made  use  of  this 
water  to  sweep  back  into  the  Yellow  River 
the  sand  and  mud  deposited  by  it  in  the 
Canal  during  its  overflowings.  Owing  to 
neglect,  however,  this  river  also  has  altered 
its  course,  while  the  Grand  Canal  has  be- 
come so  filled  up  with  sandy  deposits  as 
to  be  no  longer  available  as  a  means  of 
communication. 

In  support  of  oiu-  argument  that  want 
of  food  is  the  original  cause  of  almost  all 
the  rebellions  in  China,  may  be  quoted  a 
statement  made  by  the  Chung  Wang  or 
loyal  prince,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Taeping  rebel  leaders,  in  the  narra- 
tive he  wrote  in  his  cage  when  captured 
by  the  Imperialists.  After  giving  a  brief 
accoun^of  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  some  short  sketches  of  the  six 
Wang  or  princes  who  were  the  first  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  (the  greater  portion 
of  them,  as  also  the  Heavenly  king  him- 
self, being  the  sons  of  poor  peasants),  he 
says  :  "  With  the  exception  of  the  above- 
named  six  princes  who  were  in  the  plot, 
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the  sole  idea  of  all  the  other  men  who 
•joined    the    raovemeht    was    to    obtain 
food." 

Again,  the  present  Governor  of  Keang- 
soo  province,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to 
the  Throne,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer, 
states : — 

The  rebels  of  to-day  were  the  loyal  sub- 
jects of  yesterday.  How  then  can  loyal  sub- 
jects bear  to  become  rebels?  They  are 
driven  to  it  by  starvation.  But  how  are  they 
reduced  to  starvation  ?  They  are  brought  to 
that  state  by  the  inability  of  the  Government 
to  take  care  of  them.  Therefore  the  future 
tranquillity  of  the  empire  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  oflScials 
towards  the  people  at  the  present  day. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  for  one  moment 
that  risings  do  not  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oppression  of  the  local 
authorities,  but  such  risings  are  usually  of 
short  duration,  and  only  extend  over  a 
very  limited  area.  What  we  wish  to  make 
clear  is,  that  the  only  way  to  restore  peace 
to  the  country  is  to  provide  food  and  em- 
ployment for  the  poorest  classes. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  will  now 
consider  the  present  state  of  the  empire, 
as  represented  in  the  memorials  addressed 
to  the  Throne  by  the  high  officials,  and 
published  in  the  Peking  Gazettes.  With 
regard  to  the  correctness  of  their  facts, 
they  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  the 
same  consideration  as  is  shown  in  law 
courts  to  admissions  made  against  interest. 
For  the  rulers  of  provinces  in  China,  as 
elsewhere,  are  naturally  held  responsible 
for  the  well-being  of  their  subjects. 

The  memorial  which  attracted  the  great- 
est share  of  general  attention  throughout 
the  empire  during  the  last  year  was  pre- 
sented by  Ting-jih-chang,  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Keang-soo,  and  a  former  In- 
tendant  of  Circuit  at  Shanghae,  in  which 
])OSt  he  had  been  brought  into  frequent 
,contact  with  foreigners.  He  commences 
with  an  eulogium  on  the  conduct  of  the 
two  Empresses-Dowager  and  the  Emperor 
in  expressing  a  desire  to  correct  abuses, 
and  ascribes  the  reason  of  their  continu- 
ance to  the  fear  of  wounding  susteptibili- 
ties  or  of  injuring  adverse  interests.  He 
next  comments  upon  the  inefficiency  of 

the  local  authorities,  who,  he  says, 

• 

thoroughly  understand  the  art  of  dancing 
attendance  upon  their  superiors ;  but  when 
called  upon  to  try  an  ordinary  lawsuit,  they 


are  obliged,  from  their  total  ignorance  of 
jurisprudence,  to  leave  the  case  m  the  hands 
of  their  secretaries.  In  a  like  manner,  from 
their  unacquaintance  with  the  revenue  laws, 
they  are  forced  to  leave  the  collection  of  taxes 
solely  under  the  control  of  their  clerks. 
Now  this  is  owing  to  their  lifelong  studies 
having  no  bearing  upon  their  official  duties, 
and  thus  they  are  called  upon  to  transact 
affairs  for  the  adequate  discharge  of  which 
thejr  have  never  been  properly  qualified. 
This  is  like  compelling  a  workman  to  cure 
disease,  or  forcing  a  physician  to  build  houses. 
The  sick  man  would  be  despaired  of,  the 
house  would  assuredly  fall.  Now  one  house 
or  one  man  is  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance, and  yet  they  are  never  neglected  in 
this  way.  How  much  less  then,  in  the 
weighty  matter  of  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  stupid  men  be  allowed  to  experi- 
mentalize at  their  will  I 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  great 
injuries  infficted  on  the  people  through  the 
sale  of  official  posts  under  the  ill-disguised 
term  of  subscription  payment.  The  Gov- 
ernor states 

that  these  subscription  regulations  are  so 
loose,  that  not  only  do  people  of  the  middle 
classes  brush  themselves  up  and  come  for- 
ward, but  even  the  poor  and  naked,  trusting 
in  their  luck,  constantly  club  together  and 
scrape  up  enough  money  to  purchase  an  offi- 
cial post  as  they  would  goods  in  a  market ; 
their  idea  being  that  the  pay  of  a  subordinate, 
amounting  to  some  tens  of  taels  monthly, 
would  afford  an  ample  interest  for  the  thou- 
sand taels  laid  out  in  the  original  purchase. 
.  .  .  Now  in  a  transaction  of  this  sort,  as 
far  as  the  officer  himself  is  concerned,  his 
capital  is  very  small  and  his  dividends  very 
large ;  but  as  regards  the  state,  its  incom- 
ing is  very  small  and  its  outgoing  extremely 
large. 

After  comparing  this  action  to  that  of  a 
rich  man  who,  being  suddenly  pressed  for 
money,  instead  of  raising  a  loan  or  curtail- 
ing his  expenditure,  lets  his  property  at  a 
very  low  rate  to  a  tenant  who  allows  it  to 
go  to  utter  ruin,  he  goes  on  to  compare 
the  system  to  nursing  a  scorpion,  and  re- 
marks, truly  enough,  that  it  is  the  natural 
disposition  of  mankind  to  disregard  what 
can  be  obtained  without  difficulty,  and 
comments  on  the  mistake  of  allowing  men 
to  rule  who  have  no  respect  for  their  posi- 
tions. He  then  states  that  it  is  as  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  stop  people  of  this  sort 
from  acts  of  extortion  as  to  try  to  keep  a 
tiger  from  his  prey  with  a  bow  and  arrows. 

"Not,  however,"  he  continues,   "that 
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these  men  are  ineradicably  bad,  but  ir- 
regularity in  the  means  of  livelihood  in- 
duces irregularity  of  mind  and  disposition, 
and  they  are  brought  to  this  state  by  the 
pressure  of  poverty  and  hardships."  He 
concludes  the  section  by  advising  the  Em- 
presses and  Emperor  to  do  away  with  sub- 
scription payments,  and  have  the  deficien- 
cy made  up  from  the  provincial  custom- 
house and  inland  dues. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  great  temptations  to 
which  a  Chinese  official  in  the  provinces 
is  exposed.  There  is  no  free  press  in 
China  or  newspapers  of  any  kind,  with  the 
exception  of  the  official  Peking  Gazette  ; 
beyond  a  terribly  cruel  penal  code  there 
is  no  civil  law  written  nor  unwritten,  no 
reports  or  even  legal  maxims,  while  all  in- 
terference with  lawsuits  being  rigorously 
prohibited  by  the  code,  there  is  no  bar  or 
lawyers  of  any  kind  Consequently  the 
same  official  dispenses  punishment  for 
crimes  according  to  the  code,  gives  judg- 
ment in  civil  cases  according  to  the  lights 
he  derived  from  his  youthful  studies  of  the 
moral  philosophy  of  Confucius,  without 
the  aid  or  presence  of  juries,  assessors,  or 
reporters,  generally  with  closed  doors,  and 
collects  the  taxes,  assisted  by  a  crowd  of 
underpaid  or  unpaid  myrmidons  whose 
characters  are  proverbial  all  over  China 
for  extortion  and  cruelty. 

The  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
a  mandarin  who  attempts  to  discharge  his 
duties  with  impartiality  have  been  the 
theme  of  censors,  essayists,  and  novelists 
for  centuries.  One  great  stumbling-block 
is  the  law  which  prohibits  officers  from 
holding  p)osts  in  their  own  provinces, 
whereby  they  lose  the  moral  support  of 
their  friends  and  relations,  and  become 
the  mere  tools  of  the  local  gentry,  who 
can  effect  their  ruin  at  any  moment 
through  their  influential  friends  at  the 
capital  The  multifarious  and  complex 
regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  manda- 
rin body  form  another  great  difficulty. 
They  were  formerly  scattered  promiscu- 
ously through  the  Penal ^  Code,  but  have 
of  late  years  been  compiled  in  separate 
books,  one  for  the  array  and  the  other  for 
the  civil  service.  The  preface  to  the  lat- 
ter work  itself  states  that  the  rules  are  so 
vexatious  and  minute,  that  the  most  pains- 
taking official  is  unable  to  avoid  trans- 
gressing, while  the  crafty  and  dishonest 
manage  to  avoid  detection. 


In  the  next  section  the  Governor  com- 
plains of  the  inadequacy  of  salaries  to  sup- 
ply the  requirements  of  the  elegance  and 
luxury  which  have  gradually  supplanted 
the  plainness  and  simplicity  in  vogue  two 
hundred  years  ago,  at  the  accession  of  the 
present  dynasty ;  and  that  consequently 
the  officials  in  the  capital  were  obliged  to 
pawn,  borrow,  and  beg,  while  in  the  pro- 
vinces the  higher  officers  were  constrained 
to  demand  money  from  their  subordinates, 
and  the  subordinates  from  the  people.  In 
short,  "  both  high  and  low  seized  every- 
thing within  their  reach,  like  poachers  in 
a  well-stocked  preserve." 

In  the  fourth  section  complaint  is  made 
of  the  enormous  powers  wielded  by  the 
clerks  and  secretaries  of  the  mandarins, 
and  the  ill  uses  to  which  these  powers  are 
turned.  The  Governor  commences  by 
observing  that  when  men  regard  gain 
rather  than  reputation,  they  canrtot  resist 
the  temptation  of  hoodwinking  their  supe- 
riors in  order  to  attain  their  private  ends. 
He  then  shows  how  completely  the  offi- 
cials are  in  the  hands  of  these  knavish 
persons,  st  result  chiefly  owing  to  the 
clerkships  being  permanent,  and  the  du- 
ties confined  to  one  special  subject,  while 
the  duties  of  mandarins  are  multifarious, 
and  their  tenure  of  office  seldom  exceeds 
two  or  three  years.  This  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  Centxsl 
Government,  which  not  only  does  not  per- 
mit officials  to  hold  posts  in  their  native 
provinces,  but  even  elsewhere  is  constantly 
moving  them  in  the  dread  lest  they  shouM 
obtain  too  great  an  influence  over  tlie 
inhabitants. 

One  of  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  this 
system  is  not  alluded  to  by  Governor 
Ting,  viz.  that  in  the  southern  provinces 
northern  mandarins  are  often  unable  to 
speak  or  comprehend  the  local  dialects, 
where  they  are  wholly  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  their  secretaries  and  satellites,  whom 
even  the  mandarins  themselves  do  not 
^cruple  to  accuse  openly  of  all  sorts  of  in- 
justice and  fraud.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  int^ndants  of  circuit  at  the  Trea- 
ty ports,  who  are  the  officers  who  do  busi- 
ness with  the  foreign  consuls,  frequently 
beg  them  not  to  insist  on  sending  in  de- 
faulting Chinese  to  the  district  magistra- 
cies, on  the  ground  of  the  gross  ill-treat- 
ment and  extortion  they  would  meet  with 
at  the  hands  of  the  police  and  various 
hangers-on  of  those  establishments.     The 
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services  of  these  men  are  indispensable  to  greater  number  of  officers.     As  it  is  now, 

the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  the  coun-  the  lives  of  these  men  are  one  constant 

try,  and  as  the  mandarins*    salaries   are  struggle  to  keep  their  shortcomings  from 

quite  inadequate  for  their  own  support,  the  eyes  of  their  superiors, 

and  there  is  no  fund  set  apart  to  provide  In  the  fifth  section  a  subject  is  touched 

their  pay,  they  are  obliged  to  obtain  their  upon  very  galling  to  the  feelings  of  Chinese 

living  by  extortion,  and  so  ignoble  is  the  patriots,  viz.    the  extreme  depression   of 

calling  that  the  sons  of  persons  so  engaged  the  native  shipping  interest,  owing  to  the 

are  prohibited  from  competing  at  the  pub-  competition  of  foreign-built  vessels.     The 

lie  Government  examinations.     We  learn  junks  of  the  port  of  Shanghae  alone,  which 

from  the  Peking  Gazette  that  in  some  de-  formerly  numbered  four  or  five  thousand, 

partments  in  the  north  of  the  province  of  have  now  dwindled  down  to  four  or  five 

Keang-soo  these  men  are  numbered  in  hundred  only. 

thousands — that  they  elect  and  nominate  The  loss  of  the  coasting  trade  is  entirely 
their  own  officers  under  the  exalted  titles  the  result  of  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the 
of  Lieutenants,  Adjutants,  Captains,  and  Chinese  to  their  antiquated  style  of  ship- 
even  Governors-General !  When  travelling  building.  Their  junks,  being  fiat-bottom- 
in  the  country  they  are  represented  as  rid-  ed  and  square-bowed,  although,  thanks  to 
ing  in  gestatorial  chairs  borne  by  four  their  light  bamboo  sails,  they  can  sail  when 
men,  and  as  disputing  the  pas  with  the  foreign  ships  are  becalmed,  can  make  but 
county  families.  So  powerful  had  they  little  way  against  a  head  wind,  while,  ow- 
become,  that  even  the  most  tenacious  and  ing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  sailors  (they  are 
overbearing  class  in  China,  viz.  the  literati,  too  democratic  a  race  to  allow  of  a  ship- 
had  ceased  to  oppose  their  exactions.  master  in  our  sense  of  the  term),  they  are 

In  the  section  now  under  review  the  obliged  either  to  hug  the  shore,  steer  cer- 

Govemor  gives  their  Majesties  the  follow-  tain  courses,  or  find  their  way  by  taking 

ing  brief  sketch  of  the  duties  of  a  district  soundings,  observing  the  different  shades 

magistrate  : —  of  yellow  in  the  sea- water,  &c.,  under  the 

directions  of  some  old  men  who  know  the 

This  officer  is  but  one  man,  yet  in  the  mor-  road.     Another  difficulty  with  the  native 

niog  his  time  is  taken  up  with  military  affairs  craft  is  that  a  greater  number  of  hands  are 

Srs^Ttr^o^u^V^iTe'^^^^^^  -q-red  to  wfrk  them  than  is  necessary 

taxes  and  the  preparations  for  the  transmis-  for  fbreignvessels  of  corresponding  tonnage, 

sion  of  the  tribute  rice  to  the  capital.    In  one  ^""^  ^"^  native  sailors  demand  higher  wa- 

single  lawsuit  references  have  to  be  made  to  ges  and  more  expensive    food  than    the 

the  statutes,  also  to  the  reported  cases  and  North  German  seamen,  who  are  tlieir  most 

supplementary  clauses    attached    to    these  formidable  competitors  in  the  China  seas, 

statutes  and  again  to  another  set  of  regula-  But  the  greatest  disadvantages  they  labor 

T^mat^tef  b    bribfu^^"""  r               u'     ^"  "''^^'*  ^'^  ^^^  ^""^"^^  ^^""^  ^^  protection 

duL'^Lbhshed  casefin  c"^^^^^               oTL  ^^^  P""^^^^  (^^  ^^^'  ^\  ^^f  ^'  ^^  ^^^''^^ 

briber's  wishes,  while  if  no  bribe  be  given,  ^^^^  ^^^  Government),   the  consequent 

the  clerk  will  bring  forward  like  cases  over-  impossibility  of  effecting  insurance  on  car- 

thrown  by  contrar}'  decisions  in  order  to  goes  sent  in  them,  and  the  levying  of  heavy 

show  off  his  own   dexterity.     In  any  case  war-taxes  on  them  by  the  local  authorities, 

whatsoever,  whether  as  weighty  as  a  moun-  In  the  sixth  section  the  Governor  refers 

tain  or  as  light  as  a  feather,  with  a  bribe  to  the  system  of  military  examinations,  and 

^  ^^.^  ""h  t J'^nYhl  hir.t     ^'^iTt  ""  ^"^"^  comments  on  the  absurdity  of  admitting 

every  white  will  be  black.     Thus  the  powers  j*  j  ^          j          ^           ^      ^           i  i 

of  one  man  will  be  limited,  while  the  trans-  candidates  and  granting  promotion  solely 

formations  of  the  penal  code  are  practically  «>r  proficiency  in  archery,  when  the  mo- 

unlimited.  ment  actual  warfare  commences  such  an- 
tiquated weapons'are  at  once  thrown  aside. 

As  a  means  of  reforming  these  abuses  and  cannon  and  muskets  brought  into  play, 

the  Governor  suggests  the  codification  of  The  military  degrees  here  referred  to  are 

the  laws  and  the  admission  of  legally-edu-  more  looked  down  upon  by  the  Chinese 

cated  clerks  to  the  ranks  of  the  covenanted  than  even  the  purchased  civilian  grades, 

service — i.  e.  the  mandarin  body — but  the  The  archery  is  of  the  very  poorest  descrip- 

only  feasible  plan  would  seem^to  be  to  tion,  sixty  paces  being  the  distance  requir- 

apportion  these  onerous  duties  amongst  a  ed  at  the  examinations,  while  the  exercise 
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with  the  sword  and  weights  is  accomplished 
by  men  of  very  ordinary  physical  strength. 
He  then  goes  on  to  state  the  almost  incred- 
ible fact  that  these  military  graduates,  to- 
gether with  the  "  ping  "  or  regular  Chinese 
army,  are  so  cowardly  as  to  be  utterly  user 
less,  and  that  during  the  campaigns  of  the 
last  few  years  the  whole  of  the  fighting  has 
been  done  by  a  militia  raised  for  that  pur- 
pose, commonly  known  to  foreigners  under 
the  term  "  braves." 

As  a  measure  of  reform  the  Governor 
suggests  that  commissions  should  "be  grant- 
ed to  three  classes  of  men,  viz.  those  pos- 
sessed of  an  ascertained  proficiency  in  mil- 
itary strategy  and  tactics,  those  skilled  in 
machinery  and  the  construction  and  use 
of  military  weapons  and  munitions  of  war, 
and,  lastly,  those  who  have  highly  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  field. 

In  connection,  with  this  subject  we  may 
mention  that  the  moSt  famous  Chinese 
commanders  during  the  late  rebellions — 
e.g.  Lo-ping-chang,  Le-hung-chang,  &c. — 
were  civilians,  and  that  the  generality  of 
the  military  officers  (the  greater  part  of 
whom  have  risen  from  the  ranks)  are  igno- 
rant, worthless,  and  contemptible,  and  have 
done  very  little  towards  the  pacificatiofi 
of  the  country.  Moreover,  many  of  them 
are  old  rebels  or  bandits,  who,  instead  of  be- 
ing impartially  punished,  are  petted  by  the 
authorities,  to  the  great  subversion  of  thp 
morals  of  the  people  generally.  Unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  the  greatpoverty  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  the  only  two  cours- 
es which  seem  prudent  to  them  in  putting 
down  rebellions  are  decapitation,  or  the  in- 
corporation of  the  prisoners  within  their 
own  battalions.  The  great  drawback 
to  the  apparently  facile  mode  of  extinguish- 
ing them  by  decapitation  is  that  it  makes  the 
unvanquished  rebels  desperate,  and  pre- 
vents their  coming  to  terms,  while  one  dis- 
advantage of  the  incorporation  system  is 
that  the  new  comers  commence  to  foment 
disturbances  within  the  camp,  which  often 
lead  to  very  serious  consequences.  The 
great  Mongol  General  Sftng-ko-lin-sin  lost . 
his  life  in  one  of  these  risings. 

In  accordance  with  the  prescribed  rule 
on  such  occasions  the  Empresses  and  Em- 
peror (whom  we  may  observe  in  passing 
are  as  much  bound  by  rules  and  prece- 
dents as  the  most  limited  monarchs  in  Eu- 
rope) handed  over  the  Memorial  to  the 
Boards  interested,  for  their  consideration. 
As  in  duty  bound^  the  Board  furnished  re- 


plies to  the  several  articles,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, only  thought  fit  to  publish  the  reply 
of  the  Revenue  Board  to  the  second  section, 
animadverting  on  the  evils  connected  with 
the  purchasing  of  official  posts.     Judging 
from  the  tenor  of  this  document,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  keeping  back  of  the  other 
replies  was  in  consequence  of  the  extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory  nature  of  their  content?. 
In  England  when  a  counsel  has  a  very 
weak  case,  it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  plan 
to  abuse  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  and  in  a 
somewhat  analogous  manner  the  Board 
commences  its  report  by  stating  that  the 
sale  of  official  titles  became  necessary  in  or- 
der to  raise  money  for  the  troops  engaged 
in  putting  down  the  rebellions  in  the  Kwang 
provinces,  of  which  the   Governor  Ting 
was  a  native,  then  reproaches  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  disordered  state  of  his  pro- 
vince by  his  own  showing,  and  concludes 
by  telling  him  that  the  Central  Government 
has  been  "  straining  to  improve  the  provin- 
cial administration  like  officers  drilling  an 
awkward  squad."   They  next  mention  that 
one  class  of  subscription  at  the  capital  alone 
produces  an  annual  revenue  averaging  half 
a  million  pounds  sterling,  and  that  unless 
the  provinces  can  make  up  the  deficiencies 
from  the  regular  sources  of  revenue,  viz. 
the  customs  and  excise  duties  and  the  pro- 
perty tax,  these  subscriptions  must  be  con- 
tinued, viewing  the  large  sums  required  for 
the  pay  of  armies  in  the  still  rebel-ridden 
provinces  of  Shense,  Kansuh,  Yunnan,  and 
Kuei-chow,  as  well  as  for  the  reparation  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  the  seawall  in  Che-keang, 
and  the  embankments  of  the  Yellow  River. 
From  this  we  perceive  that  four  of  the 
western  provinces  are  still  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion, and  that  three  public  works  of  the 
most  important  nature  are  still  out  of  re- 
pair.    With  regard  to  the  Grand  Canal, 
Liu-ku^n-yih,  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Keang-se,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Throne  re- 
presenting the  still  existing  difficulty  in  the 
transmission  of  rice  due  for  the  year  1869 
to   Peking,   makes  the    following    state- 
ment : — 

When  your  servant  went  to  the  capital 
this  spring  to  wait  upon  your  Majesties,  he 
discussed  this  question  with  the  Viceroy  of 
the  provinces  ot  Keang-soo,  Kean^-se,  and 
Ganhwuy  [also  Imperial  Commissioner  in 
foreign  relations],  Ma-sin-yih,  and  the  grain 
Superintendent,  Chang-chih-wan,  wlien  pass- 
ing through  Nankin  and  Tsing-keang-poo. 
They  agreed  that  the  canal  was  so  obstructed 
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with  sand  and  mud  that  it  was  quite  out  of 
the  question  to  make  it  immediately  navi- 
gable, even  though  the  size  of  the  junks 
were  reduced.  On  his  journey  your  servant 
also  carefully  inspectea  the  canal  himself, 
and  found  that  there  was  really  such  an 
accumulation  of  difficulties  as  to  be  almost 
insuperable. 

He  then  quotes  from  a  reply  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  to  that  part  of  Gover- 
nor Ting's  memorial  which  relates  to  the 
rice  transportation,  and  which  reply  has 
never  appeared  in  the  Peking  Gazette. 
The  Board  stated  ; — 

The  canal  has  not  been  repaired  since  the 
commencement  of  the  disturbances  [i.e.  since 
1851],  so  that  the  route  is  impassable  ;  the 
flag-men  have  not  come  forward  to  conduct 
the  transportation,  and  the  transport  junks 
are  rotten  or  worn  out 

According  to  the  local  chronicles  the 
sea-wall  in  the  province  of  Cheh  kiang  was 
commenced  in  the  times  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, the  first  essays  being  limited  to 
the  laying  down  of  wicker  baskets  filled 
with  stones.  In  later  years  there  was  an 
inner  wall  or  dyke  made  of  soil  only,  and 
an  outer  wall  facing  the  sea  built  of  stone 
on  a  foundation  of  wooden  piles.  Un- 
fortunately the  Emperor  Kien-Lung,  who 
spent  much  time  and  attention  on  this 
subject,  thoughtlessly  removed  the  materi- 
als of  the  inner  dyke  to  form  an  addition- 
al protection  for  the  sea-wall,  by  making 
an  outer  case  of  earth  and  fascines,  fas- 
tened down  by  wooden  piles,  which  is  in 
common  use  all  over  China  and  Man- 
churia. During  the  rebellion  this  wall, 
which  extends  some  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
was  wholly  neglected,  and,  consequently, 
not  only  has  the  outer  case  been  almost 
wholly  washed  away,  but  great  breaches 
have  been  made  in  the  stone  wall,  although 
the  immense  slabs  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  brought  from  a  long  distance  solely  on 
account  of  their  extraordinary  specific 
gravity,  and  are  riveted  together  by  strong 
pieces  of  iron. 

The  cause  of  this  destniction  is  a  ter- 
rFfic  bore,  made  by  the  Tsien-shan  pro- 
montory, which  at  spring  tides  in  the  sum- 
mer attains  a  perpendicular  height  of  up- 
wards of  six  feet,  and  rushes  with  such 
speed  as,  according  to  native  statements, 
to  perform  the  distance  between  Haening 
and  Hang-chow,  some  thirty  miles,  in  the 
space  of  an  hour.     In  1864,  when  the 


wall  was  inspected  by  Major  Edwards, 
R.E.,  the  salt  water  from  the  bay  flowed 
through  the  breaches  in  the  wall  at  high 
water  in  great  volumes,  killing  the  mul- 
berry trees  and  converting  the  most  fertile 
soil  in  China  for  many  miles  in  every  di- 
rection into  a  reedy  swamp.  Still  worse, 
this  salt  water  ran  northwards  up  the 
Grand  Canal  and  parallel  channels  until 
it  joined  the  confluents  of  the  Hwang-poo 
river,  when  at  certain  seasons  of  slight  rain- 
fall it  actually  gave  a  perceptibly  saline  fla- 
vor to  the  water  which  supplied  Shanghae. 

With  regard  to  the  Yellow  River  the 
Chinese  seem  to  have  continuously  treat- 
ed both  it  and  Yang-tsze  on  the  most  faul- 
ty principles,  viz.  by  trying  to  keep  them 
within  bounds  by  means  of  embankments, 
which  system,  though  admirable  as  regards 
waters  with  a  fixed  level,  such  as  seas  and 
lakes,  is  quite  out  of  place  when  dealing 
with  rapid  streams  rising  in  the  high  table- 
lands of  Central  Asia. 

The  channels  of  these  rivers  being  too 
narrow  to  carry  off  timeously  the  vast 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  spring 
and  early  part  of  the  summer  in  the  moun- 
tainous and  densely-wooded  regions  of 
Western  China,  the  waters  rise  sometimes 
as  high  as  fifty  feet  above  the  winter  level, 
and  overflow  the  whole  of  the  adjacent 
unembanked  champaign  country.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Yang-tsze  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  excellent  alluvial  soil  are  left  un- 
cultivated in  consequence  of  these  annual 
inundations.  As  a  general  rule  this  land  lies 
in  the  form  of  circular  or  oval  depressions 
of  the  surface,  some  parts  of  which  would 
be  designated  by  Europeans  plains,  but 
which  are  alike  described  in  Chinese 
maps  as  lakes,  many  of  them  extending 
several  miles  both  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
communicating  with  the  river  and  absorb- 
ing a  great  quantity  of  the  waters  as  they 
rise.  The  largest  of  these  basins,  called 
in  native  maps  the  Poyang  and  Tung-ting 
lakes,  were  respectively  visited  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  by  the  French 
Minister  at  Peking,  M.  de  Rochechouart, 
and  Baron  Richthofen,  a  German  travel- 
ler, who  described  them  as  then  being 
(with  the  exception  of  the  channels  of 
streams  running  through  them)  perfectly 
dry.  Owing  to  want  of  drainage  and  a 
subsoil  of  clay,  nothing  grows  favorably 
in  these  basins  except  reeds,  although  in 
favored  spots  the  peasants  are  able  to  ob- 
tain a  light  crop  of  wheat  by  sowing  the 
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seed  broadcast  on  the  sediment  remaining 
after  the  subsidence- of  the  water  in  the 
autumn. 

This  immense  quantity  of  waste  land 
might  be  brought  into  cultivation  by 
imitating  the  mode  pursued  in  the  days  of 
antiquity  in  the  low-l3dng '  parts  of  the 
province  of  Cheh-keang.  There,  instead 
6(  the  irrational  system  of  earthen  em- 
bankments, by  which  vast  cities  such  as 
Kae-fung-foo,  the  capital  of  Honan  prov- 
ince, are  every  year  liable  to  be  sub- 
merged, the  country  is  divided  into  a  net- 
work of  canals  through  which  the  water 
finds  its  way  slowly  and  tranquilly  to  the 
ocean,  while  the  adjacent  land  has  been 
raised  by  the  excavated  soil.  The  supply 
of  water  being  unfailing,  the  paddy  is  ir- 
rigated on  the  low-lying  land  as  occasion 
requires,  while  on  the  raised  embank- 
ments which  surround  each  field  grow 
mulberry  trees,  cotton,  pulse,  and  other 
corn.  Seeing  that  the  Poyang  lake  is 
some  five  hundred  feet  and  the  Tung-ting 
lake  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  even  these  as  well  as  the  many 
shallower  basins  might  be  turned  into  ex- 
cellent arable  land,  while  the  canals  would 
not  only  open  up  a  town  and  country 
trade  now  feebly  carried  on  by  means  of 
wheelbarrows,  but  would  afford  a  liberal 
supply  of  fish  and  of  water-weed,  which 
forms  an  excellent  manure  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  stables  or  farmyards. 

The  following  description  of  these 
floods  is  given  in  a  memorial  by  Liu-kuen- 
yih,  Governor  of  Kiang-se : — 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents  without  ceasing,  when  the 
mountain  streams  rapidly  overflowed,  burst- 
ing through  dykes  and  embankments,  inun- 
dating cornfields,  and  here  and  there  drown- 
ing the  inhabitants.  The  weather  did  not 
clear  up  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
month,  when  the  destructive  floods  in  Sze- 
chuen,  Hoonan,  and  Hoopeh  caused  the 
Yang-tsze  to  overflow  and  stop  the  outfall 
firom  the  Poyang  lake,  when  the  accumulated 
.water  remained  without  subsiding  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  At  the  present  moment  the 
low  lands  lying  near  the  river  and  lake  in 
the  prefectures  of  Nan-ch*ang,  Nan-k*ang, 
Jauchow,  and  Kew-keang  form  an  expanse 
of  water  vast  as  the  ocean,  while  the  fields 
and  hamlets  have  become  the  territory  of 
the  water  dragon.  The  families  of  the  poor 
are  broken  up  and  scattered ;  they  roam 
about  the  country  suflering  intolerable  hard- 
ships. 


With  regard  to  the  province  of  Sze- 
chuen,  Wut*ang,  the  Governor-General, 
describes  the  flood  "as  sweeping  away  or 
submerging  the  dwellings  of  the  people, 
the  military  guard  houses,  the  cornfields, 
and  even  the  salt  wells  and  furnaces,  when 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  drowned." 

The  next  important  memorial  which 
appeared  was  written  by  an  under-secre- 
tary  named  Chien-paulien.  It  is  divided 
into  twelve  sections,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  Banner  force,  or  de- 
scendants of  the  mixed  Manchu,  Mongol, 
and  Chinese  force,  which  defeated  the 
Ming  and  substituted  the  present  dynasty. 
Those  members  residing  at  Peking  he 
represents  as  suffering  from  the  common 
illfe  of  China,  prolificness  and  scarcity  of 
food.  The  number  of  aged  persons,  wid- 
ows, and  young  children  at  the  capital, 
without  any  friends  or  support,  he  com- 
putes at  40,000,  and  estimates  that  they 
may  be  maintained  at  a  rate  of  about  i/. 
4s.  per  head  per  annum,  on  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  half  a  pint  of  millet. 

He  suggests  that  the  young  and  unem- 
ployed members  of  the  force  should  be 
sent  into  the  provinces  to  fill  up  the  gaps, 
"  now  said  to  exist  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Tartar  garrisons  in  the  provinces,"  the  fact 
being  that  in  many  cities  these  men  were 
almost  wholly  exterminated  by  the  long- 
haired rebels,  who  treated  them  with  ex- 
ceptional ferocity. 

In  the  third  section  he  touches  upon  a 
subject  which,  to  our  ideas  of  the  teeming 
myriads  of  China,  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble, viz.  that  owing  to  the  fearful  loss  of 
hfe  during  the  rebellion,  a  great  quantity 
of  land  is  uncultivated.  The  memorial- 
ist suggests  that  the  owners  should  be 
called  upon  by  proclamation  to  claim 
their  lands,  and  that  if  after  the  lapse  of 
three  years  they  should  fail  to  do  so,  their 
claims  should  cease,  and  the  land  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  persons  for  cultivation. 

The  poll-tax  having  been  merged  in  the 
general  land-tax  by  the  Emperor  Kien-lung 
of  the  present  dynasty,  there  is  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  the 
population,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  by 
the  unofficial  Chinese  gentry  that,  through 
the  terrible  slaughter  carried  on  both  by 
rebels  and  Imperialists,  together  with  pes- 
tilence and  starvation  resulting  from  the 
non-cultivation  of  the  soil  for  many  years 
in  succession,  and  the  loss  of  all  kinds  of 
property,  the  population  of  China  general- 
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ly  has  decreased  by  one-half  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  In  other  words,  sup- 
posing that  the  population  in  1850  really 
amounted,  as  is  commonly  supposed  by 
Europeans,  to  four  hundred  millions,  it 
does  not  now  exceed  two  hundred  millions. 
In  some  provinces  it  is  well  known  that 
the  loss  has  been  still  greater,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  of  Keang-soo  having 
dwindled  down  from  sixty  to  twenty-seven 
millions  within  the  last  few  years.  With 
regard  to  the  western  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, a  Chinese  traveller  who  lately  passed 
through  the  once  wealthy  province  of  Kan- 
suh  declared  that  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession the  only  objects  which  reminded 
him  of  humanity  were  dead  men's  bones, 
lying  strewed  along  the  road  sides,  while 
even  in  more  peaceful  provinces  the  miles 
of  ruined  cities  and  suburbs  everywhere 
met  with  attested  a  fearful  falling  oflf  in 
the  population. 

The  sixth  section  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  impeachments,  and  the  writer 
therein  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  way  in  which  the  representations  of  the 
censors  are  treated : — 

When  censors  denounce  officers  for  of- 
fences which  have  not  been  discovered  by 
the  high  provincial  authorities,  the  latter, 
whether  from  feeling  annoyed  at  the  exposure 
of  their  remissness,  or  resenting  the  interfe- 
rence as  wholly  uncalled  for,  take  steps  before- 
hand to  screen  the  culprits  or  patch  up  the 
case.  When  driven  to  their  wits'  end,  they 
even  misrepresent  the  facts  as  being  less 
grave  than  they  really  are,  and  the  matters 
are  settled  by  the  imposition  of  very  slight 
sentences.  Thus  the  long-standing  abuses 
of  the  governing  body  continue  unchecked, 
and  the  sighs  of  the  governed  remain  un- 
heeded. 

The  institution  of  the  Censorate  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  during  the  Han  dynasty.  The  origi- 
nal intention  was  to  keep  the  Emperor 
informed  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  official 
body ;  owing,  however,  to  the  extraordi- 
nary power  obtained  by  the  provincial 
authorities  during  the  last  few  years  of 
disturbances,  their  denunciations  are  ut- 
terly imavailing,  and  their  chief  use  at 
present  seems  to  be  that  of  aiding  suitors 
from  the  provinces  who  consider  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  unjust  sentences  to 
bring  their  cases  before  the  notice  of  the 
two  Empresses  and  the  Boards.  In  the 
end  these  cases  are  sent  back  to  the  prov- 


inces for  final  settlement,  "when,"  the 
memorialist  says  "  the  hearing  of  the  case 
is  postponed  at  pleasure,  and  there  are 
cases  which  have  been  pending  for  several 
years." 

The  seventh  section  touches  upon  a 
difficulty  which  other  nations  share  with 
China,  viz.  the  quiet  settlement  of  dis- 
banded soldiers  on  the  re-establishment  of 
peace. 

The  memorialist  states  : — 

On  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  a  great 
number  of  braves  are  disbanded.  These  men, 
however,  having  become  reckless,  idle,  and 
thoroughly  good  for  nothing,  form  themselves 
into  banas  and  constantly  commit  acts  of 
robbery  and  violence.  When  forced  to  re- 
turn to  their  original  places  of  settlement, 
having  neither  means  nor  occupation,  they 
combine  together  to  disturb  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  is  the  result  of  dismissing 
braves  without  taking  any  steps  for  their 
satisfactory  settlement.  It  is  reallv  a  means 
of  injuring  the  people,  although  it  may  be 
deemed  a  scheme  for  ecouomizing  the  army 
supplies. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Tang  dynasty 
the  early  Emperors  met  this  emergency 
by  bringing  into  fashion  the  religion  of 
Buddha,  when  vast  numbers  of  turbulent 
soldiers  gradually  transformed  themselves 
into  abstraction-loving  bonzes.  The  Tu- 
en  or  Mongol  d)masty  would  appear  to 
have  set  on  foot  large  public  works,  the 
Grand  Canal  having  been  made  under 
their  rule,  while  the  late  Ming  d3masty 
settled  the  soldiers  on  the  frontiers  as 
military  colonists.  We  have  already 
shown  that  on  the  accession  of  the  pre- 
sent dynasty  the  victorious  troops  were 
separated  into  small  bodies  and  settled 
down  in  various  cities  throughout  the 
empire  to  perform  garrison  duties. 

The  insubordination  now  prevailing 
amongst  the  "braves"  is  alluded  to  by 
the  memorialist  in  the  following  passage 
as  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  ; — 

Moreover,  when  they  have  joined  their 
respective  regiments  [i.e.  drafted  in  small 
bodies  into  3ie  regular  army],  being  dis- 
united they  can  easily  be  inspected ;  then 
the  old  and  feeble  can  be  discarded,  the 
diseased  and  wounded  sifted  out,  the  law- 
less punished,  and  the  unwilling  to  enlist 
sent  away. 

In  the  eighth  section  the  memorialist 
dwelb  on  the  contumacious  state  of  the 
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trained  bands  and  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  their  suppression.  Their  origin 
he  explains  as  follows  : — 

The  system  of  trained  bands  was  adopted 
as  a  last  resource  only,  in  consequence  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Government  forces 
to  resist  the  raids  of  the  ubiquitous  rebels. 
At  first  these  bands  rendered  good  service, 
but  after  a  lapse  of  time,  relying  on  their 
numbers,  they  fell  into  the  habit  of  setting 
at  naught  the  authorities,  resisting  arresta- 
tion,  and  opposing  the  collectors  of  taxes. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  pay  black  mail 
to  the  rebels,  slaughter  the  Government 
troops,  and  perpetrate  all  sorts  of  enormities 
which  are  tpo  numerous  to  relate.  Now 
that  peace  has  been  re-established  the  train- 
ed bands  of  the  very  poor  neighborhoods 
have  long  ago  broken  up  of  their  own  accord ; 
but  what  is  to  be  feared  is  the  lawless  nature 
of  the  villagers  of  the  wealthier  districts, 
that  they  will  not  disband  when  ordered  by 
the  authorities,  on  the  pretext  of  defending 
themselves  against  robbers,  and  that  at  the 
first  opportunity  they  would  break  out  in 
insurrection,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
Imperial  Treasury  and  no  small  injury  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  after  tolerating 
this  action  for  so  Ion?  a  time,  to  take  strong 
measures  precipitately  would,  unless  very 
carefully  carried  out,  inevitably  lead  to  dis- 
orders. 

In  the  tenth  section  the  memorialist 
supplements  the  observations  made  by 
Governor  Ting  on  the  obtaining  of  office 
by  subscriptions.  Seeing  that  there  are 
no  honorable  professions  or  careers  in 
China  such  as  poUtics,  the  Church,  the 
Bar,  &c.,  and  that  the  military  mandarins, 
on  account  of  their  extreme  ignorance, 
coarseness,  and  stupidity,  are  deservedly 
held  in  universal  contempt,  this  subject  is 
one  of  paramount  importance  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  ambitious  portion  of  the  na- 
tion. The  memorialist  justly  animadverts 
on  a  system  by  which  peacock's  feathers, 
the  reward  of  the  worthy,  and  banishment 
to  the  frontiers,  the  punishment  of  the  un- 
worthy, can  be  respectively  obtained  or 
remitted  by  payment  of  subscription. 
After  plainly  stating  that  this  action  is  at 
variance  with  the  principles  on  which  na- 
tions are  ruled,  he  mentions  "that  by  pay- 
ment of  subscriptions  officers  can  avoid 
the  performance  of  probationary  services ; 
can  retain  office  when  they  ought  to  be 
removed  ;  can  be  deemed  to  have  been  re- 
commended by  their  superiors  for  their  ser- 
vices ;  can  taJce  other  office  on  the  com- 


pletion of  their  forced  retirements  during 
the  periods  of  mourning,  instead  of  waiting 
for  their  original  posts ;  and  also  can  avoid 
the  necessity  of  giving  up  office  on  ac- 
count of  having  senior  relatives  in  govern- 
ment employ  in  the  same  province."  He 
concludes  by  stating  that  the  shortcomings 
of  the  territorial  authorities  who  have  ob- 
tained office  by  purchase  have  already 
been  elaborately  exposed  by  Governor 
Ting,  and  says  plainly  that  such  posts 
should  not  be  given  to  useless  and  low- 
minded  tradesmen,  as  a  means  of  enabling 
them  to  derive  pecuniary  advantages  or 
social  distinction. 

Having  now  obtained  ^  glimpse  of  the 
present  state  of  China,  as  represented  by 
public  officials  in  grave  memorials  ad- 
dressed to  the  Throne,  and  which  are 
diffiised  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  empire  in  the  Government  Gazette, 
we  find  that/<?«r  out  of  the  eighteen  inner 
provinces  are  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion ; 
that  the  regular  troops  are  so  cowardly  as 
to  be  utterly  useless ;  that  the  "  braves " 
hired  at  high  rates  of  pay  to  perform  their 
duties  are  insubordinate ;  that  the  trained 
bands  or  local  volunteers  are  so  contu- 
macious that  it  is  feared  they  cannot  be 
broken  up  without  disturbances  ;  that  the 
great  public  works  of  the  empire  are  in 
utter  disrepair ;  that,  owing  to  the  outra- 
geous slaughter  carried  on  by  both  Impe- 
rialists and  rebels,  large  quantities  of  land 
lie  unowned  and  uncultivated  ;  that,  great 
tracts  of  country  are  liable  to  irremediable 
and  disastrous  inundations ;  that,  owing  to 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Government, 
rank  and  ofhce  are  openly  purchasable, 
and  the  punishment  of  banishment  re- 
deemable by  money  payments ;  and  that 
all  ranks  of  the  community  are  alike 
steeped  in  corruption. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  learn  from  Rus- 
sian sources  that  the  rebellion  in  Kashgar, 
which  had  been  carried  on  in  a  desultory 
manner  by  the  descendants  of  the  old 
rulers  ever  since  1825,  culminated  in  1862 
in  the  religious  movement  known  as  the 
Dungan  insurrection,  when  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Western  Chinese  Empire  out- 
side the  Great  Wall  regained  its  indepen- 
dence. 

No  serious  effort  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  meet 
these  difficulties,^  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  some  inscrutable  reasons,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  scanty  revenue  of  the  country 
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is  expended  in  building  or  purchasing  gun- 
boats and  other  vessels  of  war,  and  estab- 
lishing arsenals  and  dockyards  on  the 
eastern  sea-board,  while  the  troops  in  the 
west  have  to  meet  the  enemy  with  harm- 
less matchlocks,  tridents  of  a  shape  hand- 
ed down  from  high  antiquity,  or  iron-tip- 
ped bamboo  spears  upwards  of  twenty 
feet  in  length.  The  gun-vessels  scarcely 
make  any  attempt  to  put  down  piracy, 
and  are  chiefly  used  to  transport  munition 
of  war,  under  cover  of  which  the  high 
provincial  authorities  not  only  manage  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  smuggling  business, 
but  are  enabled  to  convey  their  ill-gotten 
gains  to  places  of  safety  without  incurring 
public  exposure,  or,  as  has  more  than 
once  happened,  robbery  on  the  way.  In 
the  interior  of  China  the  current  opinion 
amongst  the  natives  is  that  this  armament 
on  the  sea-board  is  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pelling the  barbarians  from  the  country. 

The  great  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of 
Occidentals  in  China  is  the  dishonest 
assumption  by  the  Emperor  of  universal 
supremacy.  Hence  the  natives  look  upon 
the  foreigners  as  rightfully  owing  as  much 
allegiance  to  the  one  Emperor  as  they  do 
themselves,  and  nothing  is  more  galling  to 
the  feelings  of  the  higher  minded  natives 
than  to  see  these  aliens  residing  in  the 
country  exempt  from  the  rule  of,  and  to 
their  eyes  in  open  defiance  of,  the  local 
authorities.  This  is  our  only  serious  diffi- 
culty with  the  Chinese  people,  as  distin- 
gui^ed  from  their  rulers.  Were  it  re- 
moved our  unpopularity  would  vanish  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  every  pi*ovince,  knowing 
as  they  well  do  the  instantaneous  increase 
of  value  of  all  property,  products,  and 
even  human  labor,  would  welcome  us  on 
our  arrival  with  outstretched  arms ;  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  would  spread  a  net- 
work over  the  whole  country,  while  Man- 
chester would  be  fairly  exhausted  in  the 
effort  to  supply  two  hundred  million  hu- 
man beings  with  long  cloths. 

The  next  question  is.  How  is  this  de- 
sirable result  to  be  effected  ?  We  reply, 
that  the  Chinese  Government  should  be 
required  to  publish  a  manual  setting  forth 
the  exact  position  of  China  as  compared 
with  Western  nations,  to  be  used  as  a 
text-book  in  which  every  candidate  for 
Government  appointments  should  be  ex- 
amined. 

The  Chinese  would  then  learn  for  the 
first  time  in   their  lives   that  foreigners 


were  not  a  fierce  set  of  barbarians  living 
on  small  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Canton,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Government  to  obtain  by 
force  an  unwelcome  footing  at  the  ports 
on  the  large  rivers  and  sea-board  of  the 
empire,  a  people  to  be  suspected  and 
opposed  at  every  turn  on  account  of  the 
certainty  of  their  ill  intentions,  but  mem- 
bers of  civilized  and  most  friendly  nations 
who  have  no  desire  to  acquire  territory, 
but  simply  wish  to  establish  a  trade  in 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  great  benefit  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. So  calm  and  sensible  a  people 
as  the  Chinese  would  readily  appreciate, 
when  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  th6  case,  the  wisdom  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  gave  up  in  due  time  so  pre- 
posterous a  claim,  while  in  the  places 
where  foreigners  resided  they  would  re- 
gard the  compliance  of  the  local  authori- 
ties with  their  lawful  wishes,  not  as  shame- 
less deeds  of  treachery,  but  acts  of  justice 
or  courtesy  due  to  friendly  strangers. 

The  golden  opportunity  for  obtaining 
this  Imperial  recognition  of  our  indepen- 
dent position  occurred  after  our  campaign 
in  i860,  when  the  prestige  of  the  Chinese 
Government  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and 
before  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope  most 
disinterestedly  checked  the  career,  till 
then  successful,  of  the  Taeping  rebels  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Shanghae.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Chinese  diplomatists  contri- 
ved to  persuade  the  then  representatives 
of  the  Treaty  powers  to  embark  on  what 
is  termed  a  conciliatory  policy,  i.e.  a  po- 
licy tacitly  assenting  to  the  oflfensive  as- 
sumption of  universal  sovereignty  and 
moral  superiority,  to  the  great  derogation 
of  the  dignity  of  our  country,  and  the 
incalculable  injury  of  the  true  interests 
of  China.  As  long  as  it  is  persisted  in, 
so  long  shall  we  continue  to  be  a  thorn  in 
their  side,  and  the  final  result,  viewing 
the  present  impatient  spirit  manifesting 
itself  in  almost  every  province,  is  alarm- 
ing even  to  think  of  The  Taeping  rebel- 
lion, which  originated  in  the  neighboring 
province  to  Canton,  has  always  been  at- 
tributed to  the  loss  of  prestige  of  the 
Imi>erial  forces  during  the  war  of  1842, 
and  their  failing  to  repress  the  turbulent 
braves  who  were  then  enlisted,  while  the 
consequence  of  our  war  in  i860,  and 
march  to  Peking,  in  addition  to  the  stim- 
ulus   given    to    the    Taeping    rebellion 
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above  referred  to,  has  been  the  breaking 
out  in  the  following  year  of  the  Dungau 
insurrection,  which  has  deprived  China  of 
almost  the  whole  of  the  western  portion 
of  her  empire. 

In  sum,  we  may  state  that  not  only 
was  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  treated  with  a 
studied  neglect,  the  fame  and  glory  of 
which  spread  like  lightning  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  empire,  but  it  would 
appear  from  the  luminous  despatches  of 
the  late  resident  minister,  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  that,  when  negotiating  the  Sup- 
plementary Treaty,  he  could  only  obtain 
concessions  "  through  the  medium,"  as  he 
himself  states,  of  foreign  servants  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  In  other  words, 
that  in  the  capital  itself,  after  ten  years  of 
conciliatory  blandishments  on  oiu*  part, 
the  High  Chinese  authorities  had  so  far 
disobeyed  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty,  that, 
although  they  had  not  actually  prevented 
our  minister  from  corresponding  and  visit- 
ing with  them,  yet  that  they  had  had  the 
audacity  to  render  all  such  intercourse  ab- 
solutely nugatory,  and  had  constrained  him, 
after  a  long  and  successful  diplomatic  ca- 
reer, to  descend  to  the  extremely  humiliat- 
ing position  of  treating  with  them  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Robert  Hart, 
a  young  Irishman,  who  is  retained  at 
Peking  at  an  enormous  salary 40  serve  as 
a  go-between  for  and  to  forward  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Viewing  the  vast  undeveloped  capabili- 
ties of  China,  and  the  present  dulness  of 
trade  both  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
the  question  of  its  progress  becomes  one 
of  paramount  importance.  Unfortunately 
the  foreign  advisers  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment seem  to  think  that  every  meas- 
ure of  this  nature  is  comprised  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  dockyards  and  arsenals, 
and  the  laying  down  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, to  which  latter  the  Chinese  object 
as  being  a  scheme  of  foreigners  for  ulti- 
mately gaining  possession  of  their  coun.try. 

As  a  preliminary  step  we  would  suggest 


that  the  public  works  already  referred  to, 
viz.  the  Yellow  River  embankments,  the 
Grand  Canal,  sea-wall,  &c.,  should  be  re- 
commenced, and  the  central  and  northern 
provinces  properly  drained  and  irrigated, 
when  the  present  products  of  that  portion 
of  China  might  be  increased  threefold,  not- 
withstanding the  extremely  rude  and  an- 
tiquated system  of  agriculture  now  exist- 
ing, while  the  money  required  could  be 
cheaply  raised  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
in  the  absence  of  any  national  debt,  on  the 
guarantee  of  the  foreign  custom  houses. 
All  prisoners  of  war  who  are  now  either 
incorporated  into  the  ranks  of  the  already 
mutinous  braves,  or  tranquillized,  i.e.  per- 
mitted to  await  quietly  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  for  revolting  again,  should  be 
made  compulsory  workers,  as  also  all 
kinds  of  able-bodied  rogues  and  sturdy 
vagabonds  who  are  now  vainly  escorted 
from  one  province  to  another  under  the 
fiction  of  undergoing  banishment  or  re- 
turning home  under  surveillance,  while 
the  braves  should  be  employed  in  keeping 
guard  over  these  prisoners,  and  they 
should  also  be  encouraged  to  work  them- 
selves, as  they  have  hitherto  been  always 
glad  to  do,  for  a  slight  addition  to  their 
pay.  Employment  of  this  sort  kept  open 
for  all  able-bodied  men  in  distress  would 
save  the  country  an  immense  sum  yearly 
in  the  pay  and  expenses  of  troops  called 
out  to  put  down  local  banditti,  or  rather 
istarving  men  called  Neen-fei.  Unfortu-. 
nately  there  is  in  China  neither  patriotism 
nor  public  spiritedness  of  any  kind 
amongst  the  ruling  classes ;  the  corrupt 
official  body,  in  case  they  condescended  to 
entertain  any  such  scheme  as  the  above, 
would  only  do  so  with  the  idea  of  enrich- 
ing themselves  at  the  public  expense  ; 
and  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  this  vast  coun- 
try  will  gradually  sink  into  inextricable 
disorganization  through  the  sheer  indiffer- 
ence and  dishonesty  of  its  own  governing 
body. 
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It  sounds  strange  to  say  of  a  man  who 
died  in  his  eighty-second  year  that  he  died 
opportunely,  neither  too  soon  nor  too  late, 

^  Life  of  Henry  John  Temple^  Third  Visecunt 
Palmertton^  with  Extracts  from  his  Journals 


for  his  fame.  Yet  this  is  strictly  true  of 
Lord  Palmerston.      If   he   had  died   at 
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seventy,  before  his  first  Premiership,  the 
place  permanently  assigned  to  him  by 
history  would  be  amongst  British  states- 
men of  an  inferior  order  :  he  would  have 
no  pretension  to  rank  with  Somers,  Wal- 
pole,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Peel,  or 
Canning ;  he  would,  at  best,  be  remem- 
bered as  one  who,  by  conducting  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country  on  liberal 
and  enlightened  principles,  had  caused 
England  to  be  regarded,  with  alternating 
fear  and  gratitude,  as  the  eager,  not  in- 
variably judicious,  promoter  of  free  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  lived  a  year  or  two 
longer,  he  would  probably  have  survived 
much  of  his  utility  and  his  popularity  : 
although  he  would  certainly  not  have 
fallen  back  on  the  reactionary  party,  he 
would  hardly  have  moved  fast  enough  to 
satisfy  the  party  of  progress,  who  were 
already  beginning  to  murmur  ;  he  was 
imperfectly  qualified  for  a  home  minister 
at  the  best  of  times ;  he  would  have  upheld 
unwillingly  and  with  a  bad  grace  the  ban- 
ner of  Retrenchment  and  Reform ;  and 
neither  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  nor  the  Irish  Land  Bill  would 
have  been  carried  (if  carried  at  all)  in  the 
sweeping,  dashing,  and  uncompromising 
style  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  carried 
them. 

It  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  exigencies 
of  a  transition  period  that  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  reputation  culminated.  It  was  dur- 
ing a  lull,  between  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide,  when  the  State  vessel  was  pausing 
in  her  course,  that  the  national  voice  kept 
him  at  the  helm.  The  rational  majority 
of  the  people  thought  that,  after  the 
abolition  of  almost. all  prominent  and  ad- 
mitted evils  or  inequalities — after  such 
measures  as  Catholic  Emancipation,  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  Repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  with  the  attendant  and  an- 
alogous changes — we  might  rest,  be  thank- 
ful, and  take  breath,  before  hazarding  any 
fresh  attempt  to  improve  or  confirm  our 
political,  social,  or  material  advantages 
by  legislation.  In  other  words,  moderate 
Conservatism  was  in  the  ascendant ;  Lord 
Palmerston  was  pre-eminently  a  moderate 
Conservative ;  and  the  wide-spread  con- 
viction that  he  was  so,  that  he  was  equally 
opposed  to  undue  caution  and  rash  enter- 
prise, was  what  gained  him  the  confidence 
and  insured  him  the  support  of  the  most 
influential  portion  of  the  so-called  Opposi- 


tion in  addition  to  the  largest,  steadiest, 
and  (we  think)  wisest  section  of  the  Lib- 
eral party.  During  the  closing  years  of 
his  career  he  attained  and  held  power  by 
being  the  representative  man,  or  (more 
correctly  speaking)  representative  politi- 
cian, of  the  period ;  and  this  must  not  be 
understood  in  a  depreciating  sense,  for  it 
was  not  he  who  changed  and  accommo- 
dated himself  to  the  times,  but  the  times 
had  come  over  to  his  way  of  thinking  and 
acting.  He  remained  sub^antially  what 
he  always  had  been  ;  tout  vient  hpropos  a 
qui  salt  attetidre ;  and  the  good  fortune 
which  attended  him  through  life  had  so  or- 
dered it  that,  as  contemporary  after  con- 
temporary died  out,  he  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  statesman  of  all  others  best 
qualified  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  his 
countrymen. 

If  any  persons  connected  or  intimately 
acquainted  with  Lord  Palmerston  and 
anxious  for  his  fame  should  be  inclined  to 
question  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  eminent 
qualifications  for  his  task,  their  doubts 
and  misgivings  will  be  materially  light- 
ened, if  not  altogether  dissipated,  by  the 
opening  paragraphs,  in  which  he  clearly 
developes  his  estimate  of  the  life  and 
character  which  he  proposes  to  describe 
and  illustrate,  and  his  plan : — 

**  1  have  liidertaken  to  write  the  bio^aphy 
of  a  great  statesman  under  whom  I  long 
served,  and  for  whom  I  had  a  sincere  and 
respectful  attachment.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
perform  this  not  ungrateful  task  with  simpli- 
city and  impartiality,  feeling  certain  that  the 
more  simply  and  impartially  I  can  make 
known  the  character  of  a  singularly  able  and 
honorable  man,  the  more  likely  I  am  to  se- 
cure for  his  memory  the  admiration  and  af- 
fection of  his  countrymen.  The  most  distin- 
guishing advantage  possessed  by  the  eminent 
person  whom  I  am  about  to  describe  was  a 
nature  that  opened  itself  happily  to  the  tastes, 
feelings,  and  habits  of  various  classes  and 
kinds  of  men.  Hence  a  comprehensive  sym- 
pathy, which  not  only  put  his  actions  in 
spontaneous  harmony  with  the  sense  and 
feeling  of  the  pubhc,  but  by  presenting 
hfe  before  his  mind  in  many  aspects,  widened 
its  views  and  moderated  its  impressions,  and 
led  it  away  from  those  subtleties  and  eccentri- 
cities which  solitude  or  living  constantly  in 
any  limited  society  is  apt  to  generate. 

*'  In  the  march  of  his  epoch  he  was  behind 
the  eager,  but  before  the  slow.  Accustomed 
to  a  wide  range  of  observation  over  contem- 
poraneous events,  he  had  been  led  by  history 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  eras  have  their  ex- 
aggerations, which  a  calm  judgment  and  an 
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enKghtened  statesmanship  should  distinctly 
recognize,  but  not  prematurely  or  extrava- 
ganuy  indulge.     He  did  not  believe  in  the 
absolute  wisdom  which  some  see  in  the  past, 
which  others  expect  from  the  future ;  but  he 
preferred  the  hopes  of  the  generation  that 
was  coming  on  to  the  despair  of  the  genera- 
tion that  was  passing  away.     Thus  there  was 
nothing  violent  or  abrupt,  nothing  that  had 
the  appearance  of  going  backwaras  and  for- 
wards, or  forwards  and  backwards,  in  his 
long  career.     It  moved  on  in  one  direction 
gradually  but  continuously  from  its   com- 
mencement to  its 'close,  under  the  influence 
of  a  motive  power  formed  from  the  collection 
of  various  influences — ^the  one  modifying  the 
other — and  not  representing  in  the  aggregate 
the  decided  opinion  of  any  particular  party 
or  class,  but  approximating  to  the  opinion  of 
the   English  nation  in  general.      Into  the 
peculiar  and  individual  position,  which  in  this 
manner  he  by  degrees  acquired,  he  carried 
an  earnest  patriotism,  a  strong  manly  under- 
standing,   many    accomplishments    derived 
from  industry  and  a  sound  early  education, 
and  a  remarlcable  talent  for  comprehending 
and  commanding  details.     This,  indeed,  was 
his  peculiar  merit  as  a  man  of  business,  and 
wherein  he  showed  the  powers  of  a  masterly 
capacity.     No    official    situation,    therefore, 
found  him  unequal  to  it ;    whilst  it  is  still 
more  remarkable  that  he  never  aspired  to 
any  prematurely.    Ambitious,  he  was  devoid 
of  vanity ;   and  with  a  singular  absence  of 
effort  or  pretension,  he  found  his  foot  at  last 
placed  on  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  he 
had  been  long  unostentatiously  mounting." 

This  strikes  us  to  be  just  in  conception 
and  felicitous  in  expression.  It  is  fully 
borne  out  by- the  ensuing  biography,  for 
which  abundant  materials  of  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  description  were  fortu- 
nately at  hand ;  including  an  autobio- 
graphical sketch  down  to  1830,  journals 
for  several  years,  and  numerous  letters  to 
near  relatives  and  trusted  friends  to  whom 
the  writer  communicates  his  thoughts  and 
speculations  on  both  private  and  pub- 
lic matters  without  reserve.  The  letters 
to  his  brother,  Sir  William  Temple,  the 
diplomatist,  who  became  Minister  at 
Naples,  would  alone  constitute  a  highly 
interesting  publication. 

There  is  a  conventional  understanding 
that  no  notes  are  to  be  taken  of  what 
passes  in  Cabinets,  and  when  notes  have 
been  taken  that  they  should  be  carefully 
suppressed  or  sealed  up  till  the  generation 
interested  in  and  affected  by  them  shall 
have  passed  away.  Lord  Palmerston  does 
not  appear  to  have   considered  himself 


bound  by  any  understanding  of  this  sort. 
Some  of  his  journals  contain  full  and  curi- 
ous notes  of  what  took  place  in  the  earlier 
Cabinets  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
these  have  been  placed  at  the  unrestricted 
disposal  of.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  in  the  full 
confidence  (amply  justified  by  the  result) 
that  he  would  exercise  a  sound  discretion 
in  quoting  from  them.  He  has  used  them 
in  a  manner  to  throw  new  and  valuable 
light  on  public  characters  and  events, 
without  (that  we  can  see)  withdrawing 
the  veil  from  anything  which  policy  or  deli- 
cacy required  to  be  concealed. 

The  distinctive  merit  of  his  book  is  the 
manner  in  which,  step  by  step,  by  aid  of 
these  documents,  the  individual  Palmers- 
ton  is  developed  and  placed  in  broad  re- 
lief, until  it  is  made  clear  how  and  why  a 
man  without  commanding  eloquence,  with- 
out personal  or  parliamentary  following, 
without  grandeur  of  conception  or  origi- 
nality of  view,  rose  gradually  and  steadily 
to  the  highest  point  of  power  and  populari- 
ty to  which  it  is  well  possible  for  the  sub- 
ject of  a  constitutional  State  to  rise.     The 
trains  are  laid  from  the  beginning,  and 
even  in  the  few  and  faint  traces  of  Lord 
Palmefston's  boyhood  that  have  remained 
unerased  by  time,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  dis- 
covers proofs  that  the  boy  was  father  to 
the  man.     It  is  curious,  therefore,  that  he 
should  have  omitted  to  mark  the  probable 
influence  of  blood  and  race  to  which  Mr. 
Kinglake  drew  attention  in  a  sketch  of 
"  The  Minister  who  held  his  own  Way  :  " 
— "  His  partly  Celtic  blood,  and  perhaps, 
too,  in  early  life,  his  boyish  consciousness 
of  power,  had  given  him  a  certain  elation 
of  manner  and  bearing  which  kept  him  for 
a  long  time  out  of  the  good  graces  of  the 
more    fastidious    part    of    the     English 
World."*    When  this  passage  was   read 
to  Lady  Palmerston  at  Broadlands,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  book,  she  denied 
the  Celtic  blood  almost  as  indignantly  as 
Lady  Teazle  denied  the  pillion  and   the 
coach-horse,  but  on  immediate   reference 
to  the  "  Peerage  "  she  admitted  that  Mr. 
Kinglake  was  right. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the 
Temples  were  gentlemen  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Lord  Palmerston' s 
immediate  ancestor  was  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  trusted 
counsellor  of  William  III.  and  the  honored 

♦  **  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,"  vol  I  p.  452. 
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patron  of  Swift     Henry,  the  son  of  this 
younger  brother,  was   the  first  Viscount 
Palmerston,  created   March    12th,  1772, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  de- 
scribed as  an  accompHshed  and  fashionable 
gentleman,  a  lover  and  apprecjator  of  art, 
which  he  studied  in  Italy.     He  was  also 
an  admirer  of  beauty,  of  which  he  gave  a 
proof  in  his  second  marriage  to  Miss  Mee, 
who  is  "said  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  Dublin  tradesman,  into 
whose  house,  in   consequence  of  a  fall 
from  his    horse,   the    peer  i^'ks   carried. 
Our    late    Prime    Minister    (bom    20th 
October,  1 784)  was  son  of  the  second  Vis- 
count, of  whom  I  have  just  been  speaking, 
and  of  Miss   Mee,  who,  though  not  of 
aristocratic  birth,  from .  all  accounts  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  only  handsome, 
but  accomphshed  and  agreeable,  and  to 
have  taken  in  a  becoming  manner  the 
place  in  Dublin  and  London  society  which 
her  marriage  opened  to  her.     Her  hus- 
band's artistic  tastes  led  him  at  various 
times  into  Italy ;  and  it  was  thus  that  a 
portion  of  the  future  minister's  boyhood 
was  passed  in  that  country  in  the  fate  of 
which  he  always  took  an  interest."     It 
was  there  also  that  he  acquired  an  accom- 
plishment which  he  subsequently  turned 
to  good  account.     Ije  spoke  Italian  flu- 
ently and  idiomatically.     His  residence 
abroad  also  inspired  him  with  a  wholesome 
distaste  for  sundry  habits  and  customs  of 
the  English,  which  did   not  fall  into  de- 
served discredit   till    long  after  he  had 
grown   to   man's  estate,  without  at   the 
same  time  in  the  least  impairing  his  bold- 
ness of  spirit  or  manliness  of  tone.     Wri- 
ting to  his  friend  Francis  Hare  in  Italy, 
from   Harrow,  January   5th,   1798,  after 
expressing  his  admiration  of  Andromeda's 
leave-taking  scene  with  Hector  in  the  5th 
Book  of  the  "  Iliad,"  he  says  : — 

"  I  am  now  doing  Caesar,  Terence,  Ovid, 
Homer,  Greek  Testament,  and  a  collection 
of  Greek  epigrams,  and  after  the  Easter 
holidays,  which  are  now  drawing  near,  I 
shall  begin  Virgil,  Horace,  and  some  more. 
I  am  perfectly  of  ^our  opinion  concerning 
drinking  and  swearing,  which,  though 
fashionable  at  present,  I  think  extremely 
ungentlemanlike  ;  as  for  getting  drunk,  I  can 
find  no  pleasure  in  it.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
though  educated  in  Italy  you  have  not  forgot 
old  England.  Your  letter  brines  to  my  mind 
the  pleasant  time  I  spent  in  Italy,  and  makes 
me  wish  to  revisit  the  country  I  am  now 
reading  so  much  about;  and  when   I   am 


sucking  a  sour  orange,  purchased  by  perhaps 
eight  biochi,  I  think  with  regret  upon  those 
which  I  used  to  get  in  such  plenty  in  Italy ; 
and  when  eating  nasty  things  nickoamed 
sausages,  envy  you  at  Bologna,  who  perha|>6 
now  are  feasting  off  some  nice  ones.  I  have 
begun  to  learn  Spanish,  and  have  also  begun 
to  read  *  Don  Quixote '  in  the  original,  which 
I  can  assure  you  gave  me  mucli  pleasure. 
Mr.  Gaetano,  if  you  remember  him,  desires 
to  be  remembered  to  you.  I  can  assure  you 
I  have  by  no  means  left  off  my  Italian,  but 
keep  it  up  every  holiday  with  Mr.  Gaetano, 
who  has  published  a  new'  Italian  grammar, 
which  has  been  very  much  approved  of  here 
in  England.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  about 
marriage,  though  I  should  be  by  no  means 
precipitate  about  my  choice.  Willy  is  come 
to  Harrow,  and  sends  his  love  to  you.  I 
send  you  no  news,  as  I  know  none.    Adieu ! '' 

Francis  Hare  was  the  eldest  of  four 
highly-gifted  and  accomplished  brothers. 
He  is  the  only  friend  or  acquaintance  of 
Lord  Palmerston' s  boyhood  mentioned  or 
commemorated  by  him,  and  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  there  is  no  allusion 
in  the  Autobiography  to  his  having  been 
at  Harrow  with  Byron  and  Peel*    The 
fact  is  he  had  no  turn  at  any  time  for  that 
sort   of   habitual    companionship    which 
passes  current  for  friendship  in  the  world, 
the  binding  nature  of  which  may  be  col- 
lected from  Selwyn's  cynical  confession : 
"When  I  lose  a  friend,  I  go  to  White's 
and  choose  another."     The  only  person 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  family  to 
whom  Lord  Palmerston  was  believed  to 
have   accorded  the  full   privileges  of  a 
friend  was  the  late  Sir  George  Shee.     At 
the  period  when  his  education  was  pro- 
ceeding, the  city  in  the  British  isles  which  . 
shone  the  brightest  with  intellectual  light 
was   Edinburgh,   proudly   arrogating  the 
title  of  the  Modem  Athens.     Rarely  was 
such  a  constellation  seen  of  historians  and 
philosophers,  and  numerous  were  the  pil- 
grims who  hurried  to  do  homage  and  im- 
bibe inspiration  at  their  shrine.    It  became     * 
the  fashion  for  young  Englishmen  of  rank 
to  take  the  University  of  Edinburgh  as  an 
intermediate  stage  between  a  public  school 
and  an  English  University.     Lord  Henry 
Petty     (afterwards     Lord     I^ansdowne), 


*  There  is  a  Harrovian  tradition  (which  may 
pair  off  with  the  Etonian  one  of  the  battle  between 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Bobus  Smith)  that 
Lord  Palmerston  fought  a  desperate  battle  with  a 
boy  much  bigger  tlum  himself  and  conquered  by 
tenacity. 
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Lord  John  (now  Earl)  Russell,  and 
William  Lord  Melbourne,  are  three  dis- 
tinguished examples.  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a  fourth,  and  he  has  left  a  memorable 
acknowledgment  of  what  he  owed  to  his 
Scotch  Alma  Mater  in  his  Autobiography : 
— "  I  left  Harrow  at  sixteen,  and  went  for 
three  years  to  Edinburgh.  I  lived  with 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  attended  the  lectures 
at  the  University.  In  those  three  years  I 
laid  the  foundation  of  whatever  useful 
knowledge  and  habits  of  mind  I  possess." 
Dugald  Stewart  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Blane 
on  the  27  th  April,  1801  : — 

"  With  regard  to  Mr.  Temple,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  say  that  he  has  constantly 
confirmed  all  the  favorable  impressions  of 
him  which  I  received  from  your  letter.  His 
talents  are  uncommonly  good,  and  he  does 
them  all  possible  justice  by  assiduous  appli- 
cation. 

"In  point  of  temper  and  conduct  he  is 
everything  his  friends  could  wish.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  more 
faultless  character  at  his  time  of  life,  or  one 
possessed  of  more  amiable  dispositions." 

The  professor  had  yet  better  reason 
than  he  suspected  at  the  time  to  be  pleas- 
ed with  his  pupil.  His  lectures  were  in  a 
great  measure  extemporized  ;  and  when 
Sir  William  Hamilton  undertook  to  pub- 
lish them,  the  notes  which  proved  most 
useful  were  those  taken  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.    The  autobiography  proceeds  : — 

'*  In  1803  I  went  to  St  John's,  Cambridge. 
I  had  gone  further  at  Edinburgh  in  all  the 
branches  of  study  pursued  at  Cambridge 
than  the  course  then  followed  at  Cambridge 
extended  during  the  two  first  years  of  atten- 
dance. But  the  Edinburgh  system  consisted 
in  lectures  without  examination ;  at  Cam- 
bridge there  was  a  half-yearly  examination. 
It  became  necessary  to  learn  more  accurately 
«  at  Cambridge  what  one  had  learned  gener- 
ally at  Edinburgh.  The  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired of  details  at  Cambridge  was  worth 
npthing,  because  it  evaporated  soon  after 
the  examinations  were  over.  The  habit  of 
mind  acquired  by  preparing  for  these  ex- 
aminations is  highly  useful." 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  ha- 
bit of  mind  acquired  by  preparing  for 
mathematical  examinations,  the  grand  ob- 
ject at  Cambridge,  is  all-in-all :  very,  few 
students  remember  the  details,  or  make 
any  practical  use  of  them  in  after  life  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mind  is  more  fre- 
quently weakened  than  strengthened   by 


any  extraordinary  strain  put  upon  it. 
"Dr.  Outram  (we  are  quoting  from  the 
Autobiography),  my  private  tutor  at  Cam- 
bridge, more  than  once  observed  to  me 
that  as  I  had  always  been  in  the  first  class 
at  college  examinations,  and  had  been 
commended  for  the  general  regularity  of 
my  conduct,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  turn 
my  thoughts  to  standing  for  the  Univer- 
sity whenever  a  vacancy  might  happen." 
He  acted  on  the  hint  when  he  was  only 
just  of  age  and  had  not  yet  taken  his  de- 
gree, his  competitors  being  Lord  Henry 
Petty  and  Lord  Althorp.  "  I  stood  at  thi 
poll  where  a  young  man  circumstanced  as 
I  was  could  dare  expect  to  stand  \  that  is 
to  say,  last,  and  by  a  large  interval  the 
last  of  the  three.  It  was  an  honor,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  supported  at  all,  and 
I  was  well  satisfied  with  my  fight"  At 
the  general  election  in  1806  he  was  elect- 
ed for  Horsham,  with  Lord  Fitzharris; 
but  they  were  unseated  on  petition,  and 
thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  so  ; 
for  "  in  a  short  time  came  the  change  and 
the  dissolution  in  May,  1807,  and  we  re- 
joiced in  our  good  fortune  in  not  having 
paid  5,000/.  for  a  three  months'  seat." 
He  then  stood  again  for  the  University, 
and  was  again  unsuccessful,  although,  had 
he  been  less  scrupulous  on  a  point  of  hon- 
or, he  might  have  succeeded ;  for  it  was 
only  by  putting  the  strongest  pressure  on 
his  friends  that  he  induced  them  to  divide 
their  votes  according  to  an  alleged  engage- 
ment instead  of  plumping  for  him.  Soon 
after  this  he  came  into  Parliament  for 
Newtown,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  borough 
of  Sir  Leonard  Holmes.  "  One  condition 
was  that  I  should  never,  even  for  the  elec- 
tion^ set  foot  in  the  place  ;  so  jealous  was 
the  patron  that  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  get  a  new  interest  in  the  bor- 
ough." 

He  had  just  before  been  nominated  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  through  the  interest 
of  his  guardian.  Lord  Malmesbury,  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  But  he  does  not  ap>pear 
to  have  taken  any  active  part,  either  in 
business  or  debate,  till  the  Session  of  1808, 
although  his  journal  (begun  June  29,  1806) 
proves  him  to  have  been  all  along  an  at- 
tentive and  speculative  observer  of  events. 
We  are  warned  by  a  note  in  his  handwrit- 
ing that  the  opinions  and  remarks  con- 
tained in  tfie  journal  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  exact  expressions  of  his  feel- 
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ings  at  the  moment  when  they  were  writ- 
ten, and  by  no  means  as  his  fixed  or  un- 
alterable estimates  of  things,  persons,  or 
events,  but  we  shall  confidently  cite  the 
passages  which  throw  light  on  contempor- 
ary history  or  the  formation  of  his  mind  and 
character.  Those  who  remember  his  own 
firm,  almost  jaunty,  step  and  carriage  at 
past  eighty,  will  be  amused  by  this  entry 
for  July  3,  1806  : — 

**  The  King's  health  is  extremely  good. 
He  walks  as  firmly  as  anybody  at  his  aee 
(68)  could  be  expected  to  do,  and  scarcelv 
avails  himself  when  on  the  terrace  (at  Winci- 
sor)  of  the  assistance  of  a  stick  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand.  His  eyes,  however,  are 
scarcely  of  the  smallest  use  to  him." 

Recent  events  give  point  and  interest 
to  the  entries  of  December  30,  1806  : — 

"  A  succession  of  events  as  rapid  and  ex- 
traordinary as  those  which  occurred  in  the 
close  of  the  last  year,  have  marked  the  ter- 
mination of  this.  In  1805  Europe  saw  with 
astonishment  the  ancient  and  powerful  empire 
of  Austria  laid  in  the  dust  in  the  course  of 
three  months.  The  battle  of  Ulm,  the  con- 
sequent surrenders  of  the  Austrian  army,  and 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  reduced  the  Emperor 
to  the  abject  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Fresburg.  This  year  one  single  battle  Qena) 
has  annihilated  the  former  rival  of  Austria." 

The  parallel  is  rendered  more  striking  by 
the  complete  reversal  of  the  parts,  and  will 
be  found  on  close  inspection  to  be  greatly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Thiers  not  more  than  30,000 
Austrians  surrendered  at  Ulm  •  and  the 
capitulation  was  conditional  on  no  reliev- 
ing army  appearing  within  eight  days. 
"  Mack's  sole  resource  (remarks  the  his- 
torian of  the  Empire)  was  to  throw  him- 
self sword  in  hand  on  one  of  the  points  of 
the  iron  circle  enclosing  him>  to  die  or 
open  a  passage.  He  would  certainly 
have  been  beaten.  But  military  honor 
would  have  been  satisfied,  and,  next  to 
victory,  this  is  the  most  precious  of  attain- 
able results."  The  Archduke  Ferdinand 
actually  did  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  and  a  body  of  infantry,  15,000  in 
all,  and  broke  through  the  iron  circle  en- 
closing him. 

The  relative  positions  of  France  and 
Prussia  in  1806,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Jena,  are  succinctly  noted*  by  Lord 
Palmerston  : — 


"  Prussia  and  France  had,  for  some  time, 
been  upon  terms  less  friendly  than  their 
usual  good  understanding.  When  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  and  the 
demand  of  Buonaparte  for  some  of  the  smaller 
possessions  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  complete 
his  confederate  system,  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  latter,  and  convinced  the  Prussian  court 
that  the  unprincipled  system  of  aggression, 
which  they  had  assisted  France  in  enforcing 
against  every  other  state  of  Europe,  would  at 
length  be  applied  against  itself,  and  that  it  . 
had  no  choice  left  but  resistance,  or  an  un- 
conditional acknowledgment  of  vassalage  and 
submission,  the  King  of  Prussia  sent,  there- 
fore, to  Buonaparte  three  demands  ;  to  which 
he  required  an  answer  by  the  8th  of  October. 
These  were,  that  the  French  troops  should 
retire  from  Germany,  that  no  opposition 
should  be  made  by  France  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Northern  Coalition^  of  which 
Prussia  should  be  the  chief  and  protectress^ 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federacy. 

The  battle  of  Jena  was  fought  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1806  : — 

**  The  force  on  each  side  was  nearly  equal, 
amounting  to  about  120,000  men.  The  two 
armies  had,  for  some  days,  been  near  each 
other ;  but  the  Prussians  were  so  destitute 
of  intelligence  that  they  did  not  know  where 
the  French  were  till  a  day  or  two  before  the 
action.  The  reason  of  this  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  spirit  of  desertion  prevalent  in  the 
army,  which  rendered  it  useless  to  send  out 
patrols,  who  generally  joined  the  enemy  in- 
stead of  returning  with  intelligence.  Two 
days  before  the  battle  10,000  French  pene- 
trated between  the  centre  and  left  wing  of 
the  Prussians,  got  to  Naumburg  in  their  rear 
and  burnt  their  magazines.  The  two  armies 
were,  at  that  time,  in  the  following  positions : 
the  French  at  Miihlhausen,  Eisenach,  and 
Gotha ;  the  Prussians  at  Erfurt,  Jena,  and 
Zeitz.  Upon  finding  that  a  body  of  the  ene- 
my had  got  into  their  rear,  and  that  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  were  making  a  demonstra-  • 
tion  to  turn  their  left  wing,  the  Prussians 
threw  that  wing  back.  In  the  mean  time  the 
French  fell  upon  them,  and  an  action  com- 
menced which  lasted  from  eight  in  the  morfi- 
ing  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  victo- 
ry declared  in  favor  of  the  French.  The  loss 
of  the  Prussians — killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners— amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  entirely  dispersed. 
Mr.  Ross,  who  went  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Morpeth,  said  the  rout  of  the  Prussians  ex- 
ceeded belief.  The  flying  troops  were  scat- 
tered in  all  directions.  Corps  without  their 
officers,  and  officers  without  their  corps,  ca- 
valry and  infantry,  cannon  and  wagons,  were 
all  mixed  in  one  general  confusion.  To  rally  or 
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reassemble  them  was  impossible,  and  the 
only  limit  to  the  captures  and  slaughter  of 
the  Prussians  was  the  inability  of  the  French 
to  pursue  them.  The  King  fled  to  Berlin, 
whence  he  retired  immediately  to  Ciistrin." 

There  is  a  note  by  I^ord  Palmerston  on 
this  passage : — 

"He  (the  King)  fled  from  thence  to 
Osterade,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dantzic. 
Such  was  his  apathy  with  regard  to  his  af- 
fairs, that  when  Count  M.  Woronzow,  who 
was  sent  from  Petersburg  on  a  mission  to 
him,  reached  Osterade,  he  was  immediately 
invited  to  attend  the  king  on  a  hunting-par- 
ty. They  had  good  sport,  and  killed  a  wolf 
and  an  elk.  The  queen,  though  ill  and  dis- 
gusted with  this  ill-timed  amusement,  was 
forced  to  join  the  party." 

"  After  such  a  signal  overthrow  as  that 
of  Jena"  (continues  Lord  Palmerston) 
"  it  is  natural  to  endeavor  to  find  out  rea- 
sons in  the  treachery  or  incapacity  of  the 
officers  concerned,  and  it  often  happens 
that  much  injustice  is  done  in  this  manner 
to  men  whose  only  fault  has  been  a  want 
of  success."  From  his  analysis  of  the 
causes,  they  appear  to  have  been  identi- 
cally the  same  as  those  which  have  just 
led  to  the  military  collapse  of  France: 
all-pervading  corruption  and  maladminis- 
tration, combined  with  carelessness,  pre- 
sumption, and  incapacity.  The  low  moral 
tone  of  the  Government  and  army  of 
Prussia  in  1806  had  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  the  catastrophe  as  the  bad  general- 
ship of  their  chiefs;  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  (the  Prussian  Commander-in- 
chief  at  Jena)  had  more  than  one  point  of 
character  in  common  with  MacMahon  : 

**  The  Duke  was  a  man  who  carried  per- 
sonal courage  even  to  rashness,  but  wanted 
that  firmness  and  decision  of  character  so 
necessary  for  a  great  commander.  No  one 
could  execute  with  more  ability  and  courage 
the  orders  of  others,  but,  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  army  on  which  depended  the  fate  of  a 
kingdom,  he  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  situation,  and  lost  in  hesitation  and 
doubt  those  moments  which  should  have 
been  employed  iij  vigorous  exertion." 

The  power  that  lay  prostrate  in  1806  is 
now  exclaiming  Vcb  Victis  I  and,  Brennus 
like,  flinging  the  sword  into  the  scale. 
We  leave  it  to  the  philosophic  historian 
to  explain  how  this  wondrous  change  has 
been  brought  about. 

New  Series.— Vol.  XIIL,  No.  i. 


Several  pages  of  the  Journal  are  occu- 
pied with  the  General  Election  of  1807, 
and  will  be  read  with  surprise  by  the  gen- 
eration who-  have  no  personal  experience 
of  our  representative  system  prior  to 
1832. 

"  The  method  adopted,  by  Ministers  with 
regard  to  their  borough  seats  was  v^ry  politic 
and  ingenious.  They  purchased  seats  from 
their  friends  at  a  low  price,  niaking  up  the 
deficiency  probably  by  appointments  and 
promotions.  These  seats  they  afterwards 
sold  out  at  the  average  market  price  to  men 
who  promised  them  support ;  and  with  the 
difference  they  carried  on  their  contested 
elections.  The  sum  raised  in  this  manner 
was  stated  by  a  person  who  was  in  the  secret 
to  be  inconceivably  great,  and  accounts  for 
an  assertion  afterwards  made  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville  in  the  Lords,  that  ^'  not  one  guinea  of 
the  public  money  had  been  spent  for  elec- 
tions." It  may  be  imagined  that  if  seats 
were  bought  for  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
or  even  two  thousand  pounds,  and  sold  again 
for  five  thousand  pounds,  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  such  transactions  would 
furnish  a  considerable  fund  ;  and  Govern- 
ment had  so  many  seats  passing  through  its 
hands  that,  at  last,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
it  sold  them  to  people  who  only  professed 
themselves  in  general  well-disposed  towards 
them,  without  exacting  a  pledge  of  uncondi- 
tional support." 

It  was  at  this  election  that  Sheridan  at 
Westminster,  and  Tiemey  at  Southwark, 
the  once  po'pular  candidates,  found  the 
tables  turned  against  them,  and  had  to 
complain  of  the  violence  of  the  mob. 
"  Sheridan's  unpopularity  was  said  to  have 
arisen  chiefly  from  his  never  having  paid 
his  debts.  Numbers  of  poor  people 
crowded  around  the  hustings,  demanding 
payment  for  bills  which  he  owed  them." 
During  the  Norfolk  election  "  two  ladies, 
friends  of  Wodehouse  (Coke  and  Wind- 
ham's opponent),  having  appeared  every 
day  in  a  barouche  and  four  at  the  hustings 
with  his  colors,  the  friends  of  Windham 
determined  to  drive  them  away,  and  ac- 
cordingly put  two  women  of  the  town  in 
another  barouche,  decorated  with  the 
same  ribands,  and  drew  them  alongside 
the  carriage  of  the  ladies.  This  unmanly 
insult  so  incensed  those  who  were  the 
objects  of  it,  that  they  determined  to  be 
revenged.  They  consequently  prevailed 
upon  some  of  the  electors  to  petition 
against  the  sitting  members ;  and  as  tlie 
fact  of  their  having  treated  is  notorious. 
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there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  turned 
out." 

When  (in  March,  1807)  the  new  parlia- 
ment met,  the  government,  the  Broad- 
bottom  Administration,  or,  as  they  were 
half  mockingly  called,  "  All  the  Talents," 
appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  month 
so  strong  that  it  seemed  beyond  the  power 
of  events  to  shake  them.  "They  (to 
quote  from  the  Journal)  and  their  adher- 
ents had  so  long  and  assiduously  made  the 
country  re-echo  with  the  boast  that  they 
alone  were  fit  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  that  the  multitude — who  seldom 
take  the  trouble  of  judging  for  themselves, 
and  are  apt  to  believe  what  they  perpe- 
tually hear — began  at  length  to  give  them 
credit  for  the  abilities  of  which  they 
claimed  such  exclusive  possession ;  and 
keeping  the  king  as  a  sort  of  state  pris- 
oner, by  allowing  none  but  themselves  to 
approach  him,  they  began  almost  to  con- 
sider themselves  a  fourth  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  country.  From  this 
height  of  power  nothing  but  their  own 
conduct  could  have  brought  them  doA^u." 
The  rock  on  which  they  split  was  the 
eternal  Catholic  question.  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  Portland  Administration 
(March,  1807),  under  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  long  tenure  of  office  commenced 
¥rith  a  junior  lordship  of  the  Admiralty. 
In  the  following  September  he  made  his 
maiden  speech ;  and  a  maiden  speech  at 
that  time  was  an  event  to  which  no  slight 
importance  was  attached : — 

"  There  was  not  (remarks  Sir  H.  Bulwer) 
so  much  and  such  constant  talking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  then,  as  there  is  now. 
People  did  not  take  up  the  morning's  reports 
of  the  debates  and  put  them  down,  lost 
amidst  the  wilderness  of  commonplace  re- 
marks of  commonplace  men  on  commonplace 
subjects,  which,  in  the  flattering  way  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  adopt  in  speaking  of 
ourselves,  we  call  business-like  speaking,  out 
which  in  reality  is  for  the  most  part  twaddle, 
that  prevents  or  impedes  the  transaction  oi 
business. 

"The  ordinary  affairs  of  Government, 
which  after  all  have  to  be  gone  through  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  little  or  much  speech 
about  them,  were  permitted  to  pass  off  quiet- 
ly, without  every  member  making  a  speech 
which  no  other  member  wanted  to  hear — any 
great  affair  was  debated  in  a  great  manner 
by  the  leading  men.  When  a  new  member 
was  animated  by  ambition,  he  made  a  trial  of 
his  strength,  and  was  judged  by  the  assembly 
he  addressed  as  fit  or  unfit  to  be  one  of  the 


select  to  be  listened  to.  The  ordeal  was  a 
severe  one.  But  the  novice  who  passed  it 
with  tolerable  credit  in  the  judgment  of  those 
men  whose  opinion  was  the  test  of  success 
and  failure,  and  who  knew  at  once  how  to 
detect  mind — which,  if  accompanied  by  en- 
ergy, ends  in  giving  ascendency  in  any  body 
of  men  who  live  much  together — was  hence- 
forth classed,  and  almost  certain,  if  he  per- 
severed in  a  parliamentary  career,  to  obtain 
place  and  distinction.'' 

In  other  words,  the  House  of  Commons, 
prior  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  partook 
more  of  the  character  of  a  debating  club, 
in  which  the  main  object  was  display,  than 
of  a  representative  assembly,  in  which 
members  are  compelled  to  think  of  their 
constituents,  and  grant  to  one  another  the 
license  each  is  compelled  to  ask  in  his 
turn.  It  has  consequently  become  a  less 
critical  audience  so  far  as  style  and  man- 
ner are  concerned,  and  readily  dispenses 
with  graces  of  elocution  in  a  speaker  who 
relies  on  argument,  information,  and  good 
sense.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
what  we  are  agreed  to  call  business-like 
speaking  is  for  the  most  part  twaddle,  or 
that  the  benefits  of  discussion  are  best  at- 
tained by  allowing  a  few  party  leaders  or 
established  orators  to  monopolize  the  de- 
bates. Indeed,  when  great  affairs  are  de- 
bated, the  leaders  still  speak  too  often  and 
too  long,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  who 
might  bring  peculiar  knowledge  to  bear 
on  the  subject,  or  who,  as  representatives 
of  classes,  are  well  entitled  to  be  heard. 
The  parliamentary  dibuts  of  celebrated 
men  would  form  an  instructive  and  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  pohtical  history  of 
England.  Sheridan's  was  a  failure  ;  Can- 
ning's a  moderate  success.  I^ord  Chatham 
was  a  bom  orator.  On  its  being  remark- 
ed, after  Pitt's  first  speech,  that  he  bade 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  best  speakers  in 
the  House,  a  first-rate  judge  exclaimed, 
**  He  is  so  already."  Fox's  debating  ex- 
cellence was  obtained  by  practice ;  he  has 
left  a  record  that  he  spoke  every  night 
during  his  first  session,  which  does  equal 
credit  to  his  perseverance  and  the  pa- 
tience of  the  House.  Erskine,  confiised 
by  the  contemptuous  look  and  gesture  of 
Pitt,  narrowly  escaped  a  break-down.  Mr. 
(tladstone  fully  sustained  the  expectations 
of  the  admiring  friends  of  his  youth.  Mr. 
Disraeli  resumed  his  seat  amidst  shouts 
of  derisive  laughter,  after  uttering  his 
memorable  and  prophetic  boast,  **The 
time  will  come  when  you  unii  hear  me." 
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Charles  Lamb  proposed  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  men  who  had  never  made  but  a 
single  joke  in  their  lives.  A  list  might 
also  be  made  of  men  who  established  a 
reputation  by  a  speech  and  never  made 
another,  or  made  others  so  indifferent 
that  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
never  made  at  all.  "  Single  Speech  Ham- 
ilton "  is  one  example ;  "  Single  Speech 
Hawkins  "  (who  came  out  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform  Bill)  another  ;  and 
the  meteor-like  appearance  of  a  third 
brought  him  on  two  marked  occasions  in- 
to honorable  competition  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  who  says  in  his  Autobiography: — 

'*In  September  of  this  year,  1807,  Copen- 
hagen was  taken,  and  the  Danish  fleet  car- 
ried oft  The  Danish  expedition  was  the 
great  subject  of  debate  at  the  be^jinning  of  the 
Session  in  1808.  Papers  relating  to  it  were 
laid  before  Parliament  At  that  time  lay 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  sign  their  name.  I  had  leisure 
therefore  to  study  the  Copenhagen  papers, 
and  <put  together  a  speech,  on  which  I  re- 
ceived many  compliments.  Robert  Milnes,* 
better  known  as  Orator  Milnes,  had  made  a 
splendid  speech  on  the  first  night  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

"  He  chose  to  make  a  second  speech  on  a 
following  night,  to  show  that  he  was  as  good 
in  reply  as  m  preparation.  His  speech  was 
a  bad  one,  and  my  first  speech  was  thought 
better  than  his  second." 

Writing  to  his  sister  three  days  after- 
wards  (Feb.  6,  1808)  Lord  Palmerston 
says :  "  I  certainly  felt  glad  when  the  thing 
was  over,  though  I  began  to  fear  I  had 
exposed  myself ;  but  my  friends  were  so 
obliging  as  to  say  I  had  not  talked  much 
nonsense,  and  I  began  a  few  hours  after- 
wards to  be  reconciled  to  my  fate."  This 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  argued  well  for  the 
future.  On  a  young  man's  expressing 
satisfaction  at  his  own  performance  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  lexicographer  observed  : 
"  That,  sir,  shows  not  that  your  execution 

♦  Mr.  Robert  Milnes  was  a  college  friend  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  his  set, 
which  comprised  the  late  Lord  Broughton,  Mr.  W. 
Bankes,  Charles  Skinner  Matthews,  and  Scrope 
Davies.  He  was  offered  a  peerage  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston as  a  mark  of  personal  respect,  which  he 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  might  be  obliged  to 
oppose  Lord  Palmerston*s  government  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  his  death,  the  peerage  was  offered 
to  and  accepted  by  his  son,  now  Lord  Houghton, 
whose  social,  literary,  and  political  position  fully 
justified  the  elevation. 


was  good,  but  that  your  conception  was 
petty."  Lord  Palmerston  complains  in  the 
same  letter  that  the  papers  had  not  been 
very  liberal  in  their  allowance  of  report. 
The  speech  occupies  less  than  two  col- 
umns in  the  **  Parliamentary  Debates," 
and  Sir  H.  Bulwer's  appreciation  of  it 
seems  just : — 

**  The  speech  to  which  this  correspondence 
alludes  was  evidently  composed  with  much 
care,  and  in  those  parts  which  had  been  care- 
fully ccmsigned  to  memory  was  spoken  with 
great  ease  and  facility ;  but  in  others  there 
was  that  hesitation  and  superabundance  of 
gesture  with  the  hands,  which  was  percep- 
tible to  the  last,  whep  Lord  Palmerston  spoke 
unprepared,  and  was  seeking  for  words,  which 
he  always  employed  appropriately,  but  which 
it  cost  him  pains  to  find.  This*  marred,  no 
doubt,  the  continued  effect  of  his  delivery, 
and  made  him  doubtful,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
first  as  to  the  impression  he  had  produced  ; 
but  every  one  recognized  that  a  clever,  well- 
instructed  young  man  had  been  speaking, 
and  made  ready  allowance  for  defects  which 
might  not  remain,  and  to  which  if  they  did 
the  House  would  become  accustomed." 

The  concluding  remark  was  evidently 
suggested  rather  by  the  eminently  success- 
ful close  of  Lord  Palmerston' s  parliamen- 
tary career  than  by  its  rather  doubtful  and 
hesitating  commencement.  On  his  first 
becoming  Premier,  his  conduct  of  affairs 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  condemned 
for  levity  of  tone  and  misplaced  jocularity. 
"  Let  him  remain  Premier  for  a  year  or 
two,"  observed  a  member  of  the  highest 
literary  and  political  distinction,  "  and 
our  standard  will  be  lowered  till  we  prefer 
this  laughing  devil-may-care  method  of 
getting  through  business  to  the  wit  of  Can- 
ing and  the  gravity  of  Peel."  The  result 
fully  confirmed  the  justice  of  the  observa- 
tion, which  was  made  by  one  of  the  most 
refined  and  acute  of  contemporary  writers 
and  thinkers,  Lord  Lytton.« 

The  quarrel  between  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Canning  broke  up  the  Portland  Ad- 
ministration, and  Perceval  became  Prime 
Minister,  owing  rather  to  the  confusion 
and  separation  of  parties  produced  by  the 
Catholic  question,  and  to  his  concurrence 
in  royal  illiberality,  than  to  his  proved 
merits  as  a  statesman,  for  as  such  he 
hardly  attained  mediocrity.  Having  to 
form  a  ministry  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
last  to  the  exclusion  of  its  most  distinguish- 
ed members,  he  was  compelled  to  look 
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about  him  for  young  men  of  promise,  and 
his  attention  was  naturally  attracted  to  Mr. 
Milnes  and  Lord  Palmerston.  The  ac- 
count in  the  Autobiography  of  the  ensuing 
transactions  differs  slightly  from  that  in 
the  contemporary  letters  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  as  well  as  from  the  yersion  orally 
communicated  to  friends  ;  but  the  upshot 
was  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  the  succes- 
sive offers  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Secretaryship  at  War, 
conditioned  in  each  instance  on  the  prior 
refusal  of  Mr.  Milnes  ;  and  his  mod^of  re- 
ceiving them  manifests  a  rare  degree  of 
self-knowledge  and  discretion. 

"  I  own  (he  writes  to  Lord  Malmesbury) 
of  course  one*s  vanity  and  ambition  would 
lead  to  accept  the  brilliant  offer  first  proposed ; 
but  it  is  throwing  for  a  great  stake,  and  where 
much  is  to  be  gained,  very  much  also  may 
be  lost  I  have  always  thought  it  unfortunate 
for  any  one,  and  particularly  a  young  man, 
to  be  put  above  his  proper  level,  as  he  only 
rises  to  fall  the  lower.  Now,  I  am  quite 
without  knowledge  of  finance,  and  never  but 
once  spoke  in  the  House." 

After  describing  the  interview  with  Per- 
ceval, in  the  course  of  which  he  was  told 
that  Mr.  Milnes  must  have  the  refusal  of 
the  Secretaryship  of  War  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  writes  : — 

"  He  (Perceval)  said  that  he  felt  that  this 
preference  of  Milnes  might  not  appear  very 
flattering  to  me,  but  he  trusted  I  should  view 
it  in  its  right  light,  as  proceeding  from  his 
great  anxiety  to  secure  a  doubtful  friend  who 
miglit  be  of  essential  service  to  our  cause.  I 
assured  him  that  my  principal  wish  was  that 
his  Government  should  receive  every  possi- 
ble accession  to  strength,  and  that  no  per- 
sonal considerations  would  prevent  me  from 
acquiescing  in  any  arrangement  which  could 
conduce  to  that  end,  but  that  in  point  of  fact 
the  first  offer  he  had  made  me  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  so  vety  flattering,  that,  having  de- 
dined  that,  I  could  not  in  any  case  object  to 
giving  Milnes  the  preference  as  to  the  War 
Office  ;  and  that  should  be  decide  to  take  it, 
I  should  very  willingly  take  a  seat  at  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Milnes,  after  a  long  conference 
with  Perceval  and  another  with  Canning, 
determined  to  support  Perceval  and  de- 
cline office  altogether : — 

"This  latter  resolution,  which  surprised 
me  exceedingly,  is  founded  upon  real  and  un- 


affected diffidence.  I  think  it  a  great  pity, 
both  for  him  and  for  us,  as  he  would  be  more 
useful  in  office  than  out  of  it  The  War  Of- 
fice has  consequently  come  to  me,  condition- 
ally, however,  upon  arrangements  I  will  pres- 
ently mention.  In  the  mean  time,  Perceval 
havmg  very  handsomely  given  me  the  option 
of  the  Cabmet  with  the  War  Office  (if  I  go 
to  it),  1  thought  it  best,  on  the  whole,  to  oe- 
cline  it ;  and  I  trust  that,  although  you  seem- 
ed to  be  of  a  different  opinion  at  first,  you 
will  not,  on  the  whole,  think  I  was  wrong. 
The  office  is  one  which  does  not  invariably, 
or,  indeed,  usually  go  with  the  Cabinet.  A 
seat  there  was  consequently  not  an  object  to 
me  for  appearance  sake ;  and  considering 
how  young  I  am  in  office,  people  in  general, 
so  far  from  expecting  to  see  me  in  the  Cab- 
inet by  taking  the  War  Office,  would,  per- 
haps, only  wonder  how  I  got  there.** 

The  office  of  Secretary-at-War,  which 
he  was  destined  to  hold  so  long,  suited 
and  grew  upon  him.  After  some  weeks' 
trial,  he  writes  : — "  I  continue  to  like  this 
office  very  much.  There  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  done ;  but  if  one  is  confined,  it  is 
some  satisfaction  to  have  some  real  busi- 
ness to  do :  and  if  they  leave  us  in  long 
enough  I  trust  much  may  be  accomplished 
in  arranging  the  interior  details  of  the  of- 
fice so  as  to  place  it  on  a  respectable  foot- 
ing." In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  after  his 
first  official  speech  in  bringing  forward  the 
army  estimates,  he  says  that,  besides  the 
commendations  of  his  friends,  which  were 
things  of  course,  the  Opposition  were  civil 
and  complimentary.  "  Windham  was 
pleased  to  make  honorable  mention  of 
me  ;  and,  what  I  certainly  least  expected, 
Whitbread,  with  whom  I  had  never  before 
exchanged  a  word,  took  occasion,  as  he 
met  me  entering  the  House  yesterday,  to 
say  some  very  handsome  things  about 
perspicuity  and  information." 

One  great  attraction  of  this  sort  of  bio- 
graphy, largely  composed  of  personal  re- 
miniscences and  familiar  letters,  is  that  it 
revives  and  records,  in  all  their  original 
freshness,  many  scenes  and  incidents  which 
are  too  illustrative  to  be  forgotten,  e.  g, : — 

"  We  had  last  night  a  most  extraordinary 
display  of  folly,  coarseness,  and  vulgarity 
from  Fuller,  who,  because  Sir  John  Anstru- 
ther,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  would  not 
take  notice  of  hisi,  when  he  several  times 
attempted  to  rise,  in  order  to  put  some  very 
gross  and  absurd  questions  to  Lord  Chatham, 
flew  out  into  such  a  passion,  and  swore,  and 
abused  the  Chairman  and  the  House  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  became  at  last  necessary  to 
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commit  him  to  custody.  As  he  went  out  he 
shook  his  fist  at  the  Speaker,  and  said  he 

was  a  d d  insignificant  little  puppy,  and 

snapping  his  fingers  at  him  said  he  did  not 
care  that  for  him  or  the  House  either.  He 
is  now  .amusing  himself  with  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  and  I  think  was  vtry  lucky  in  not 
being  sent  to  Newgate  or  the  Tower." 

The  rule  or  understanding  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  not  being  of  the 
Cabinet,  are  to  be  chary  of  their  eloquence 
except  when  the  business  of  their  respec- 
tive departments  is  discussed,  would  have 
prevented  Lord  Palmerston  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  debate  during  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  oflftcial  life  had  he 
been  possessed  with  the  desire  of  shining, 
which  he  was  not.  But  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  giving  marked  indications  of 
latent  power,  nor  even  from  indulging  in 
the  same  kind  of  persiflage  and  humorous 
retort  which  was  latterly  by  turns  his 
weakness  and  his  strength.  The  cgm- 
mencement  of  his  reply  to  a  very  formi- 
dable assailant,  Brougham,  before  whom 
most  debaters  of  his  standing  would  have 
quailed,  was  in  these  words : — "  The 
honorable  and  learned  member  has  made 
an  accusation,  which  I  certainly  cannot 
retort  upon  that  honorable  gentleman 
himself,  namely,  that  he  very  seldom 
troubles  the  House  with  his  observations, 
I,  at  all  events,  will  abstain  from  all  decla- 
mation, and  from  any  dissertation  on  the 
Constitution,  and  confine  myself  to  the 
business  at  present  on  hand— the  Army 
Estimates  of  the  current  year." 

The  ridiculous  blunders  with  which 
Joseph  Hume  was  wont  to  diversify  his 
economical  statements  doubtless  gave  full 
effect  to  this  sarcasm : — "He  (Lord 
Palmerston)  recollected  that  he  had  heard 
of  an  ancient  sage,  who  said  that  there 
were  two  things  over  which  even  the  im- 
mortal gods  themselves  had  no  power, 
,  namely,  past  events  and  arithmetic.  The 
honorable  gentleman,  however,  seemed  to 
have  power  over  both."  It  was  not  an 
ancient  sage,  but  a  modem  orator  and  wit, 
Canning,  who  said  that  nothing  was  so  mis- 
leading as  figures,  except  facts.  Hume's 
matter-of-fact  understanding,  with  his  utter 
insensibility  to  fancy  or  humor,  besides 
serving  as  an  armor  of  proof  against  the 
pointed  shafts  showered  upon  him,  occa- 
sionally turned  the  tables,  and  produced  a 
telling,  because  unpremeditated,  effect :  as 
when  Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  a  de- 


mand for  papers,  observed  that  consider- 
ations of  delicacy  (to  foreign  States)  for- 
bade their  production.  "There  it  isl" 
exclaimed  Hume ;  "  wherever  there  is 
delicacy,  there  is  sure  to  be  something 
wrong."  Although  the  aphorism  is 
quaintly  expressed,  without  the  fitting 
limitations  or  modifications,  he  was  not 
much  beside  the  mark,  so  far  as  ofidcial  re- 
ticence is  concerned. 

The  death  of  Perceval  in  1812  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  Government  under 
Lord  Liverpool,  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer  de- 
scribes as  "universally  considered  the 
weakest  that  ever  undertook  to  hold  the 
helm  of  a  great  State,  but  which  suffered 
less  from  opponents  and  was  more  favored 
by  events  than  almost  any  other  that  has 
conducted  the  affairs  of  this  country." 
Certainly  the  weakest  that  ever  conducted 
the  affairs  of  this  country  for  fifteen  con- 
secutive years,  thanks  to  the  prudent 
moderation  of  its  chief,  to  whom  may  be 
applied  the  witty  remark  ii^  the  "  School 
for  Scandal,"  that  there  are  "  valetudina- 
rians in  reputation  as  in  constitution,  who, 
being  conscious  of  their  weak  part,  avoid 
the  least  breath  of  air  and  supply  their  want 
of  stamina  by  care  and  circumspection." 
The  political  capital  acquired  by  the  glori- 
ous conclusion  of  the  war  lasted  the  Tories 
the  better  part  of  a  generation,  whilst  the 
Whigs  were  proportionately  discredited  by 
their  ineffective  and  often  factious  opposi- 
tion. It  was  seven  years  after  the  peace 
that  we  find  Lord  Byron  writing : — 

"Where  are  the  Grenvilles?     Tum*d  as  usual. 

Where 
My    friends    the  Whigs?     Exactly  where    they 

were. 

Naught's  permanent  amongst  the  human  race. 
Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place." 

In  this  (Lord  Liverpool's)  administra- 
tion, remarks  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  "Lord 
Palmerston  having  refused — before  the 
offer  was  made  to  Peel — the  Secretaryship 
for  Ireland,  maintained,  without  rise  or 
fall,  during  fifteen  years  the  post  which  he 
had  received  in  18 10  from  Mr.  Perceval, 
uniting  during  this  period  the  pleasures  of 
a  man  of  the  world  with  the  duties  of  a 
man  of  business.  No  one  went  more 
into  what  is  vulgarly  termed  *  fashionable 
society,'  or  attended  more  scrupulously 
to  the  affairs  of  his  office ;  no  one  made 
better  speeches  on  the  question,  whatever 
it  was,  that  his  place   required  him  to 
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speak  on,  or  spoke  less  when  a  speech 
from  him  was  not  wanted.  His  ambition 
seemed  confined  to  performing  his  func- 
tions with  credit,  without  going  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  his  office  as  a  volunteer 
for  distinction."  To  complete  the  im- 
pression of  Lord  Palmerston*s  position 
and  habits  in  early  life,  it  should  be  added 
that  he  had  a  turn  for  literature,  associated 
with  the  wits,  and  contributed  to  the 
"New  Whig  Guide."  Every  one  has 
heard  the  story  of  Sheridan's  dinner-party, 
at  which  the  sheriflTs  officers  acted  as 
waiters.  On  its  being  mentioned  at 
Brockett  as  apocryphal,  **  Not  at  all,"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Palmerston ;  "  I  was  at  it 
Sheridan,  Canning,  Frere,  and  some 
others,  including  myself,  had  agreed  to 
form  a  society  (projected,  you  may  re- 
member, by  Swift)  for  the  improvement 
of  the  English  language.  We  were  to 
give  dinners  in  turn :  Sheridan  gave  the 
first,  and  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  firequent  appeals  of  the  improvised 
servants  to  *  Mr.  Sheridan.* "  "  And  did 
you  improve  the  language?"  "Not, 
certainly,  at  that  dinner ;  for  Sheridan  got 
drunk,  and  a  good  many  words  of  doubt- 
ful propriety  were  employed."  * 

Nor  should  Lord  Palmerston* s  conduct 
as  an  Irish  landlord  be  forgotten  ;  for  in 
Ais  capacity  he  acted  persistently  and 
conscientiously  on  the  conviction  that 
property  has  duties  as  well  as  rights. 
There  were  years  when  he  sacrificed  the 
entire  income  of  his  Sligo  estates  to  their 
improvement,  and  neither  the  excitement 
of  politics,  nor  the  attractions  of  society, 
ever  long  diverted  his  attention  from  the 
moral  as  well  as  material  well-being  of  his 
tenantry.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has  printed 
several  letters  detailing  the  steps  he  took 
for  this  purpose,  which  might  still  afford  use- 
ful hints  to  proprietors  similarly  situated. 
We  find  him  writing  from  Cliflfoney  in  1808 : 

"  Roads  are  the  first  necessity  for  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland.  In  my  last  ride  the 
day  was  very  fine,  and  the  whole  tenantry 
came  out  to  meet  me,  to  the  number,  in  dif- 

I 

*  Charles  Surface  is  described  as  hitting  pn  the 
Same  expedient : — 

Sir  benjamin  BoekbUe, — "No  man  lives  in 
greater  splendour.  They  tell  me  that  when  he 
(Charles  Surface)  entertains  his  friends,  he  will  sit 
down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securi- 
ties, have  a  score  of  tradesmen  waiting  in  the  ante- 
rooms, and  an  officer  behind  each  guest's  chair." — 
The  School  for  Scandal, 


ferent  places,  of  at  least  two  or  three  hun- 
dred. The  universal  cry  was,  *  Give  us 
roads,  and  no  petty  landlords.' " 

He  said  one  day,  not  long  before  his 
death,  that  he  had  a  thousand  tenants  who 
paid  less  than  five  pounds  each,  many 
under  a  pound.  "But  do  they  pay?" 
"  Not  always,  they  pay  when  they  can ; 
when  they  sell  the  pig." 

Althou^  his  oratorical  ambition  may 
have  been  confined  to  performing  his  pe- 
culiar functions  with  credit,  these  were  of 
a  nature  to  elicit  his  views  on  leading 
principles  of  policy,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic ;  and  his  defence  of  a  standing  army 
of  respectable  proportions  was  based  upon 
the  self-same  doctrine  which  he  after- 
wards maintained  as  Foreign  Secretary  and 
Prime  Minister,  that  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  British  empire  depend- 
ed upon  its  influential,  nay,  proud,  posi- 
tion amongst  the  first-rate  nations  and 
communities  of  the  globe.  This  is  a  pet 
doctrine  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer*s,  and  he  is 
well  entitled  to  be  heard  upon  it  : — 

**  No  doubt  a  great  gentleman,  let  him  be 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Sal- 
isbury, Mr. Beaumont,  Mr.  Fortescue,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  any  other  distinguished  peer 
or  commoner,  is  the  same  individual,  whe- 
ther he  opens  his  house  and  keeps  up  a 
large  establishment,  or  whether  he  lodges  in 
a  cottage  and  never  offers  a  ^lass  of  wine  to 
a  friend ;  but  his  influence  is  diflerenL  A 
certain  degree  of  show  and  hospitality  gives 
influence,— quietly,  insensibly,  but  irresisti- 
bly. Lord  Palmerston  himself,  in  later  years, 
gained  much  by  a  conspicuous  mansion  and 
constant  dinners  and  assemblies.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  sneer  at  these  things  ;  they  af- 
fect us  in  spite  of  our  philosophy. 

**  As  three  or  four  servants  in  livery  and 
a  large  house  place  a  man  in  this  world  of 
ours  nigher  than  he  would  be  placed,  inhab- 
iting a  small  lodging  with  a  dirty  maid  to 
open  the  door,  so  a  nation  has  its  servants 
in  livery,  its  large  house,  its  large  establish- 
ments— things  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
its  existence,  but  the  accompaniments  of  its 
position,  and  without  which  its  position 
would  not  be  duly  represented  and  sustained. 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  believe  every 
Englishman  has  a  certain  pride  and  interest 
in  the  figure  made  by  the  English  nation. 
He  likes  that  it  should  be  *  the  great  nation,' 
and  appear  'the  great  nation.*  All  that 
seven- eighths  of  us  ask  is,  that  the  proper 
eflect  should  be  obtained  without  needless 
or  improper  cost" 

Speaking  of  Lord  Palmerston's  position 
so  late  down  as  1822,  Sir  H.  Bulwer  calls 
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attention  to  the  circumstance  that,  though 
good,  it  was  still  an  isolated  one  : — 

"  His  private  friends  were  never  such  as 
could  be  called  political  friends.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, his  brother-in-law,  and  Sir  George  Shee, 
whom  he  made  afterwards  Under  Secretary 
of  S.tate,  were  the  only  men  with  whom  he 
could  be  said  to  be  intimate.  Neither  did 
he  belong  to  any  of  the  particular  sections 
which  divided  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Tory  party.     He  was  not  then  an  adher- 


ent of  Canning,  never  having  followed  that 
statesman  out  of  office ;  nor  was  he  an  ad- 
herent of  Lord  Eldon,  nor  even  of  Lord  Liv- 
erpool, for  he  had  voted,  since  1812,  in  favor 
of  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  He  certain- 
ly was  not  a  Whig,  and  yet  he  lived  chiefly 
with  Whig  society,  whicn,  since  the  time  of 
Mr.  Fox,  was  the  society  most  in  fashion. 
George  IV.  always  disliked  him.  No  one, 
therefore,  had  a  very  lively  interest  in  him, 
or  felt  a  strong  desire  to  make  his  parlia- 
mentary position  more  important. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
>#» 

London  Society.* 
FROM  THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 

GOOD   NIGHT. 

Are  you  watching  for  me,  darling — are  you  looking  out  for  me  ? 

Do  you  think  I  may  be  coming  by  the  path  along  the  sea  ? 

My  love  I  with  golden  tresses  and  ever- varying  cheek, 

And  the  welcome  in  your  glances  which  your  shy  lips  seldom  speak. 

I  can  close  mine  eyes  and  see jrou  in  the  mellow  evening  gleam. 
Your  earnest  face  uplighted  by  some  pure  and  happy  dr^am ; 
By  the  chiming  ocean  billows  in  the  radiance  of  the  west, 
Those  busy  fingers  folded  for  a  little  while  at  rest 

Ah  I  I  see  you  looking  downward  at  that  slender  golden  ring, 
With  a  quick,  faint  blush — ^you  prize  it,  the  foolish,  worthless  thing  ? 
You  are  thinking  of  the  kiss  that  dared  press  your  fingers,  dear. 
I  have  never  touched  your  lips  yet,  and  I  am  lying  here 

On  the  field  of  a  lost  battle,  all,  save  dead  and  dying,  gone  : 
A  cold  slow  rain  is  falling,  and  the  night  is  drawing  on. 
Our  flag,  deep  stained  with  crimson,  is  wrapped  about  my  arm, 
I  have  saved  it  with  my  life  blood  through  this  battle-da/ s  ^larm. 

My  passion  has  been  silent ;  we  have  only  been  true  fiiends. 
Thank  Heaven  we  were  not  lovers !  since  this  is  how  it  ends, — 
I  know  your  heart  is  tender,  and  has  given  both  prayers  and  tears 
To  your  Wcli-beloved  companion,  your  friend  of  early  years. 

May  they  turn  to  you  in  blessings — may  my  darling  never  know 
A  single  tear  more  bitter  than  those  for  me  which  flow ! 

Who  will  tell  her  of  my  fate  ?     I  am  dying  here,  alone. 
So  yearning  for  one  tender  look,  one  gentle  pitying  tone  ! 


I  thought  to  bring  back  honor,  and  lay  it  at  your  feet ; 

I  thought  to  win  a  glorious  name,  and  whisper,  "  Share  it,  sweet  !"^ 

But  dying  eyes  see  clearly  ;  I  never  won  your  heart — 

Well,  better  so,  far  better — it  is  easy  now  to  part ! 
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There  are  many  moaning  round  me,  but  my  wounds  have  ceased  to  pain ; 

I  hardly  hear  the  night-wmd  or  feel  the  chilling  rain. 

They  will  find  me  here  to-morrow,  and  bury  me  where  I  lie 

In  a  nameless  grave,  without  a  prayer — and  I  am  young  to  die  !^ 

But  it  must  be  so,  my  darling ;   if  you  were  by  my  side 
You  would  kiss  me  a  "  good-night " — the  last  before  I  died, — 
Farewell !     God  shield  you,  dearest !   and  sometimes  think  of  me 
As  you  sit  in  your  sunny  window  beside  the  sparkling  sea  1 


St.  Pauls. 
THE  FISHERMAN  OF  AUGK 


Chapter  IX. 

MIMI. 

MiMi  Fayel  was  sitting  in  her  brother's 
cottage  at  Auge — the  black  tulle  veil  she 
had  been  sprigging  so  deftly  lay  in  her  lap, 
her  hands  were  idle,  and  her  eyes  were 
looking,  not  at  her  work,  but  were  bent 
on  the  distant  expanse  of  sea  that  showed 
through  the  open  door-way. 

Mimi  had  learned  her  own  secret*  since 
D4sir^*s  return  from  Italy.  She  knew  now 
that  the  vague  unrest  and  discontent  that 
had  possessed  her  since  Madame  Le- 
li^vre's  death  were  signs  and  tokens  of 
love.  The  first  sight  of  the  young  soldier 
had  told  her  this. 

Mimi  had  grown  very  thin  and  pale 
lately.  She  had  been  able  to  look  frankly 
into  her  old  playmate's  face  and  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  happiness,  and  she 
had  done  this  sincerely ;  for  Mimi  could 
not  have  spoken  an  untrue  word.  But 
the  bitter  struggles,  the  sharp  heart- 
wrenches  of  agony  that  had  come  first, 
were  all  hidden  away  in  the  young  girl's 
heart,  Only  betrayed  outwardly  by  scalding 
tears  as  she  knelt  in  her  little  bed-room 
before  the  rude  crucifix  Desire's  mother 
had  given  her  years  ago. 

But  Mimi's  was  not  a  selfish  love. 
"  If  D6sir6  is  happy,  I  must  .be  happy 
too,"  she  said,  "  or  I  am  no  better  than 
the  wicked  woman  in  the  Breton  tale,  who 
ate  her  son's  heart  because  he  loved  his 
wife  better  than  his  mother.  It  is  all 
very  well  of  Jacques  to  mock  at  Marie 
Triquet ;  but  she  must  be  good  as  well 
as  pretty,  or  Desir6  would  not  love  her." 

Poor  faithful  Mimi !  Her  idol  could 
not  do  wrong  in  her  eyes. 

Yesterday  Jacques  Fayel  had  brought 
home  the  news  that  Marie  had  broken  her 


engagement  with  D^sir^,  and  was  promised 
to  Auguste  Leroux. 

This  news  had  kindled  Mimi's  anger. 
But  her  heart  was  large ;  small  feelings 
did  not  seem  at  home  thdVe.  All  she 
thought  of  now  was  D6sir6's  sorrow.  As 
yet,  of  course,  he  knew  nothing,  for  Le  . 
Callac  seemed  to  Mimi  a  distant  country. 
And  then,  as  her  work  fell  fi-om  her  hands, 
and  she  .sat  thinking,  searching  with  her 
tired  eyes  the  far  distant  shadowy  cloud- 
line  ^at  melted  into  the  sea,  an  idea  pre- 
sented itself — a  way  of  escape  from  thiS 
sorrow  for  D6sire. 

Marie  was  very  young,  two  years 
younger  than  she  herself  was.  Might  it 
not  be  possible  that  the  girl  had  been 
over-persuaded  by  her  mother,  and,  in 
D6sir6's  absence,  had  not  sufficiently 
valued  the  treasure  she  was  yielding  up  ? 
If  any  friend  of  Desire's  pleaded  for  him, 
would  not  Marie  listen  ? 

And  strong  temptation  whispered  to 
Mimi,  "  No;  it  is  best  as  it  is.  If  she  does 
not  value  him,  she  could  never  make  him 
happy."  And  a  look  of  joyous  hope  broke 
forth  on  the  pale  truthful  face. 

Mimi  rose  up  and  laid  aside  her  work. 
It  seemed  to  her  she  must  fling  away  this 
sudden  joy  with  all  her  strength,  or  it 
would  master  her  and  make  her  wicked. 

She  crossed  herself  devoutly,  and  then 
she  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  Marie,  and. 
for  Desire,  and  for  herself. 

She  rose  up  paler  than  ever,  but  with  a 
settled  look  on  her  face. 

"  I  will  go  to  Caen,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
often  wished  to  see  Marie  Triquet ;  I  will 
see  her,  too,  when  her  mother  is  not  by, 
and  I  will  make  her  promise  to  keep  true 
to  D6sirl  She  must  tell  him  what  has  hap- 
pened with  Auguste  Leroux  of  course.  She 
must  not  keep  a  secret  from  her  husband 
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— but  D6sir6  need  not  know  it  till  he  re- 
turns from  Le  Callac  :  it  would  be  too  cruel 
if  he  learned  it  there." 

She  went  to  the  armoire,  got  out  her 
Sunday  cap — only  distinguished  by  a  finer 
lace  and  an  embroidered  headband,  for 
Mimi  was  not  rich  enough  to  wear  a  bour- 
geoise  cap :  she  was  only  a  peasant, 
though,  thanks  to  Monsieur  le  Cur6  of 
St.  Julier,  the  nearest  parish  to  Auge,  she 
was  a  fair  scholar. 

Her  cap-strings  were  not  tied  when  a 
shadow  darkened  the  door-way, — the 
shadow  of  a  rough,  square-shouldered  fish- 
erman, with  a  huge  sausage  under  one 
arm. 

"  Eh  bien,  Mimi !  Where  art  thou  off 
to  in  such  fine  feathers  ?  " 

Mimi  bljished.  She  knew  that  her 
brother  did  not  suspect  her  love  for  his 
friend,  and  she  could  confess  her  errand. 

"  I  am  going  to  Caen,  Jacques." 

The  fisherman's  face  clouded. 

"  What  gadabouts  you  women  are ! 
Women — I  believe  I'm  tired  of  the  lot  of 
you."  He  stood  in  the  door-way,  his  sau- 
sage still  under  his  arm.  It  seemed  as  if 
his  words  had  been  pent  in  some  time,  they 
came  tumbling  out  so  fast.  "Who  do 
you  think  I  saw  in  Caen  this  afternoon, 
— maybe  he  is  there  now  ?  " 

Mimi  knew  by  instinct,  but  she  asked 
who  it  was. 

"  Dame  !  it  was  D6sir6  Lelievre ;  and  I 
saw  him  going  in  at  the  door  of  the  old 
Triquet,  the  old  traitress.  I  never  thought 
that  little  pink-faced  chit  Marie  a  worthy 
wife  for  my  friend ;  and  now  that  he  should 
reap  mortification  from  such  a  crooked 
choice !  It  is  too  much ;  ma  foi !  it  is  not 
to  be  borne.  And  here  am  I,  tired,  hun- 
gry,— what  do  I  say? — ^with  my  heart 
pierced  at  the  thought  of  my  comrade's 
trouble,  and  I  find  my  sister  going  out  to 
take  her  amusement ! " 

He  strode  into  the  room,  his  heavy 
sabots  clattering. on  the  brick  floor,  and 
seated  himself  with  his  back  towards  Mimi. 

She  stood  a  minute,  and  then  she  un- 
fastened her  pretty  headband,  loosened 
the  tape-strings  which  drew  her  cap  into  a 
close-fitting  shape,  and  replaced  it  in  its 
paper  wrapping  in  the  armoire. 

From  a  cupboard  in  the  wall  she  brought 
out  a  Ion  J  dark-colored  loaf  and  a  jug  of 
cider,  and  set  them  on  the  round  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  cottage. 

She  tried  to  busy  herself,  but  her  heart 


was  aching  sorely.     It  was  all  over,  then; 
she  was  too  late  to  help  D6sir6. 

"Why,  what  is  this  ?  "  said  Jacques  Fayel. 
"Why,  Mimi,  thou  art  as  changeable  as 
Marie  Triquet !  A  minute  ago  thou  wast 
decked  out  for  a  junketing,  and  now- " 

"  Allez,"  she  interrupted,  "  I  am  not 
quite  so  bad  as  thou  thoughtest,  Jacques. 
I  must  see  thee  eat.  Come,  where  is  the 
sausage  ?  " 

Jacques  patted  her  hand  and  said,  half 
to  himself,  half  to  her,  that  she  was  a  good 
girl,  worth  six  Marie  Triquets, — but  the 
words  made  his  sister  glad  to  turn  away. 

'When  he  had  ended  his  meal,  he 
smoked  for  some  time  in  silence,  while 
Mimi  cleared  away  the  firagments,  and 
went  back  to  her  work. 

"  Mimi,"  said  Jacques  Fayel  suddenly, 
"hast  thou  seen  Martin  Lelievre  to-day?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  seen  him ;  but  that  is 
nothing  unusual. " 

Her  brother  got  up  and  cg,roe  close  to  her. 

"  But  I  have  not  seen  him  for  two  days  ; 
and  D6sir6  has  written  to  me  to  ask  if  his 
father  is  well,  and  if  he  goes  out  fishing  as 
usual.  Martin  has  hardly  been  out  since 
D6sir6  went  away,  and  no  one  knows 
what  ails  him.  Ma  foi,  Mimi  1  when  I 
last  saw  him  there  was  a  look  on  his  face 
I  did  not  like  to  see  there." 

"  But  I  also  do  not  like  the  look  on  the 
face  of  Martin  Lelievre,"  said  Mimi. 

"  But  it  was  not  a  look  thou  hast  seen. 
It  was  the  look,  I  tell  thee,  of  a  man  pos- 
sessed by  Satan,  or  of  a  madman.  I  must 
see  him,  or  what  account  can  I  render  to 
D6sir6  ?  " 

He  went  out,  but  he  came  back  almost 
directly. 

"  Mimi,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "  thou  wast 
always  wiser  than  I  am ;  thou  must  help 
me  now.  Martin  is  mad ;  his  door  is 
locked — it  always  is;  I  looked  through 
the  window ;  he  is  not  in  the  cottage,  but 
there  is  a  disorder  that  only  a  madman 
could  create." 

And  he  described  to  her  the  wild  chaos 
he  had  perceived  through  the  window. 

Mimi  shook  her  head. 

♦*  Perhaps  Desire  will  come  home, 
Jacques ;  it  seems  to  me  we  can  only 
watch  for  Martin,  and  when  he  does  come 
home  we  must  make  sure  that  he  has  no 
knife  or  weapon  within  his  reach." 

So  the  brother  and  sister  sat  waiting  till 
the  moon  rose  and  glittered  over  the  broad 
sea. 
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Chapter  X. 

AT  THE  CALVAIRE  OF  SAINT  PIERRE. 

Out  of  the  house — mechanically  taking 
his  way  along  the  street — blind,  senseless 
to  external  things,  Desir6  hurried  on  till 
he  found  himself  some  distance  from  the 
town,  free  from  all  observing  eyes,  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  table-land  high  above  St. 
Pierre. 

Alone  there,  with  the  free  air  blowing 
round  him  on  all  sides,  he  was  released 
from  the  strong  power  that  had  hitherto 
impelled  him,  and  he  fell  face  downwards 
on  the  earth. 

How  he  wrestled  with  his  agony !  It 
seemed  to  have  almost  wrenched  out  his 
manhood  with  his  love,  for  burning  tears 
forced  themselves  from  his  eyes,  not  tears 
falling  easily  and  relieving  the  over- 
charged heart  that  sends  them,  but  single 
drops,  scorching  the  eyes  that  shed  them, 
as  memory,  awakened  from  the  paralyzing 
effect  of  Marie's  averted  face,  stabbed 
each  word  she  had  uttered  deeper. 

He  made  no  moan,  no  outward  sound 
of  the  utter  despair  that  was  slowly  mas- 
tering him. 

Why  is  it  that  natures  like  D6sir6*s, 
tender,  true,  and  brave,  are  so  often  those 
whose  reverence  for  women  is  early  de- 
stroyed by  some  such  blight  as  this — a 
blight  which  eats  into  the  bud  of  their  fu- 
ture life,  jaundicing  its  fair  young  leaves 
with  the  spirit  of  scorn  and  mistrust,  with 
thorough  unbelief  in  that  paradise  of  hap- 
piness which  a  true  wife  can  make  of  a 
man's  life  ? 

While  he  lay  there  the  sun  was  setting  in 
broad  belts  of  gold  and  crimson  over  the 
distant  city  stretched  out  below — the 
crimson  fast  changing  into  purple  lines 
that  mingled  with  the  long  range  of  gray  hills 
in  the  horizon.  Golden  light  still  gath- 
ered on  the  river,  winding  among  the  pop- 
lar fringed  fields  of  the  middle  distance, 
and  on  the  vanes  of  some  of  the  churches 
of  the  nearer  city,  guiding' the  eye  from 
the  superb  burial-place  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to  that  of  his  queen,  Matilda, 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town. 
But  each  moment  was  dimming  light  in 
the  west,  and  as  the  sun  sank  slowly  and 
reluctantly  into  the  gray  bank  of  clouds 
behind  Caen,  he  seemed  reflected  on  the 
rosy  face  of  the  rising  moon,  aflame  with 
her  harvest  glories. 
Faintly  at  that  distance  came  the  cho- 


rus of  bells,  sounding  the  Angelus,  swelling 
louder  and  louder  as  each  church  in  turn 
lent  voice  to  the  universal  clangor  that 
told  the  death-hour  of  another  day. 

When  D6sire  rose  up  and  looked 
around  him,  all  the  crimson  glory  had 
vanished;  but  for  the  bright  moonlight, 
he  would  have  been  in  darkness. 

He  stood  still,  awakened  to  the  future. 
Where  should  he  go  now  ?  He  could  not 
return  to  Le  Callac  Home  !  Was  he 
in  a  humor  to  bear  his  father's  cutting 
jests  with  patience?  And  yet  the  fisher- 
man was  often  away ;  he  might  be  absent 
now.  There  was  no  place  where  D6sir6 
could  so  completely  hide  from  human 
fellowship,  whether  irritant  or  sympathiz- 
ing, and  it  was  his  home.  Yes,  he  would 
go  to  Auge. 

Desir6  had  till  now  never  lost  a  friend. 
He  had  seen  mixed  good  and  evil  in 
human  nature,  but  the  ripe  side  of  the 
peach  had  been  always  his.  Marie  was 
his  first  disillusion  in  a  reality  he  had  be- 
lieved in  as  firmly  as  any  article  of  reli- 
gious faith ;  and  he  found  himself  now 
utterly  skeptical  of  any  good,  any  truth, 
to  be  found  in  woman  or  man  either. 

He  shrank  from  looking  on  a  human 
face. 

Since  he  had  risen  from  the  earth,  he 
had  been  moving  slowly  towards  the  high 
road.  The  white  posts  beside  it,  along 
which  ran  the  telegraph  wires  recently 
placed  there,  looked  ghastly  in  the  moon- 
light, and  as  D6sir6  approached  them,  a 
strain  of  apparently  unearthly  music 
sounded  close  beside  him.  He  started 
and  recoiled  a  few  steps ;  a  strange  thrill 
ran  through  his  blood ;  but  as  the  music 
swelled  again,  and  again  died  away,  he 
smiled  at  himself.  It  was  only  the  wind, 
rising  at  fitful  intervals,  which  had  struck 
those  mournful  notes  from  the  wires  as  it 
swept  across  them. 

About  thirty  yards  before  him,  the 
ground  rose  steeply  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  way.  On  its  summit  was  a  large 
square  flight  of  stone  steps,  crowned  by  a 
tall  Calvary — a  well-known  landmark  on 
his  homeward  road. 

The  moonlight  seemed  concentrated 
on  this  spot,  and  as  he  got  nearer,  D6sire 
saw  a  figure  in  the  road  just  below,  paus- 
ing apparently  in  contemplation  of  the 
Holy  Image  sculptured  on  the  C^oss, 
Not  in  devout  contemplation  for  the  man 
had  not  removed  his  hat,  or  bent  his  knee, 
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or  given  any  of  the  other  tokens  of  rever- 
ence usual  in  passing  by  such  a  symbol. 

Desire  crossed  himself,  and  muttering 
that  it  was  unlucky  to  meet  a  heretic,  he 
looked  up  to  the  figure  on  the  Cross,  as 
if  for  protection  from  the  evil  presence. 

The  face  was  so  calm,  so  beautiful  in 
the  moonlight,  that  he  stood  there  gazing, 
and  as  he  stood  his  own  sorrows  seemed 
lightened,  his  heart  felt  less  hard,  less  bit- 
ter against  his  fellow-men,  brought  thus 
face  to  face  with  that  unspeakable  Sorrow 
and  Love. 

The  man  in  the  road  had  his  back  to- 
wards D6sir§ ;  he  had  not  turned  at  his 
approach,  although  the  young  soldier  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  him,  and  though  all 
was  now  so  breathlessly  still. 

Suddenly  there  swept  by,  louder  than 
before,  the  same  unearthly  music. 

Shrieking,  almost  howling,  with  mortal 
fear,  the  man  fled  up  the  steps  of  the 
Calvary,  and  flung  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  clasping  it  in  his  arms  as  if  for 
protection. 

With  an  instinct  he  could  not  have  ac- 
counted for,  D6sire  sprang  after  him. 

Face  to  face  he  saw  that  it  was  his 
father. 

The  next  instant  he  shrank  horror-struck 
at  the  incoherent  ravings  he  heard. 

"Oh,  blessed  Saviour,  have  mercy  on 
me  ;  Son  of  Mary,  pity  1  I  did  not  mean 
to  cause  her  death.  Hark  I  hark  !  she  is 
calling  me.  Oh,  holy  Virgin,  I  meant  but 
to  stupefy,  not  to  kill ;  the  blow  was 
heavier  than  I  thought !  There  ! — there 
again  !  Oh— oh ! "  The  wretched  man 
strove,  by  pressing  his  head  against  the 
stem  of  the  Cross,  to  shut  out  the  thrilling 
sounds  which  rose  louder  and  louder  as 
the  breeze  swept  by. 

Desir6,  dumb  with  horror,  in  the  hope 
of  quieting  him,  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
his  father's  shoulder ;  but  the  touch  only 
increased  Martin's  frenzy. 

"C61ine!  Celine!"  he  shrieked,  "let 
me  go.  I  have  confessed !  am  I  not  here 
confessing  ?  Thou  hast  no  right  to  follow 
me  with  thy  pale  face,  forever  threatening 
that  our  son  shall  know  who  caused  thy 
death." 

In  the  intensity  of  his  horror,  of  his  re- 
•  solve  to  learn  the  very  worst,  D6sir6*8 
touch  had  become  a  powerful  |;rasp  on  the 
old  man's  shoulder,  and  at  the  instant  the 
breeze  swept  by  again,  bearing  with  it  the 
same  mournful  strain. 


Martin  Leli^vre's  fear  made  him  des- 
perate. He  turned,  and  strove  to  wrest 
himself  from  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
wife's  grasp,  for  an  instant,  as  the  moon- 
light fell  on  D6sir6's  face,  the  likeness  to 
his  mother  increased  the  frenzied 
creature's  conviction,  and  he  struggled 
like  some  wild  animal  in  the  grasp  of  his 
foes. 

In  vain.  His  son  held  him  with  the 
double  strength  of  a  powerful  frame  and  a 
determined  will,  and  finally  Martin  reeled 
back  against  the  Cross,  shuddering,  pant- 
ing as  if  ague-smitten. 

As  he  looked  full  in  D^sirfi's  face  he 
recognized  him ;  probably  the  physical 
consciousness  that  he  was  struggling  with 
flesh  and  blood,  and  not  with  an  avenging 
spirit,  helped  to  clear  Martin's  faculties 
from  the  nightmare  that  had  numbed 
them. 

His  muscles  relaxed,  the^  rigid  disten- 
tion of  his  eyes  lessened,  and  he  drew  a 
long  gasping  breath  either  of  exhaustion 
or  from  relief 

Father  and  son  seemed  alike  unwilling 
to  break  the  awful  silence  that  followed. 
The  old  man  leaned  against  the  Cross,  still 
as  the  sculptured  image  above  him,  and 
his  son  also  stood  motionless,  while  the 
broad  moonlight  shone  down  upon  them. 

D6sir6  was  literally  unable  to  speak,  so 
fearful  was  the  conflict  that  raged  within 
him ;  and  Martin  was  trying  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  tryin^f  to  remember  how  far  he 
had  revealed  his  secret. 

At  length  he  rose  up  from  his  reclining 
attitude  against  the  Cross,  shook  himself, 
as  a  man  does  after  sleeping  soundly,  and 
moved  forward  to  descend  the  steps. 

Then  D6sir6  roused,  and  laid  his  hand 
once  more  on  his  father's  shoulder.  The 
touch  brought  back  the  aguish  shudder- 
ing. 

"  Stay " — he  could  not  utter  the  word 
father, — "I  itiust  tell  you  that  I  have 
heard  enough  to  know  that — that  my 
mother  died  bjf  your  hand." 

All  Martin  Leli^vre's  bullying  spirit  had 
fled.  He  was  deadened,  as  if  by  paralysis 
or  intoxication.  His  eyes  still  fastened 
on  his  son,  but  they  were  expressionless 
of  remorse  or  fear. 

The  horror  that  had  seized  on  D^sirfi 
grew  with  each  moment  of  silence  ;  and 
It  doubled  in  its  nature,  for  some  of  it  was 
at  himself,  and  the  intense  longing  he  felt 
to  give  the  criminal  up  to  justice. 
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It  seemed  to  him  at  last,  as  the  awful 
silence  continued,  that  he  could  no  longer 
resist  the  impulse  that  bade  him  at  once 
take  his  father  a  prisoner  to  Caen. 

Did  Martin  read  his  purpose  in  his  face  ? 
On  a  sudden  the  dilated  eyes,  so  rigid  in 
their  immobility,  quivered,  and  then  turned 
an  imploring  gaze,  which  the  clasped 
hands  and  bended  knees  helped  to  inter- 
pret before  words  came.  Down,  lower, 
still  lower  he  crouched,  till  his  head  al- 
most touched  the  earth. 

The  action  brought  back  filial  feeling. 
The  unhappy  young  man  shuddered  to 
see  his  father  in  so  unworthy  a  position, 
prostrate  before  his  own  child. 

He  stooped  to  raise  the  old  man,  and 
throwing  back  his  head  as  the  inert  weight 
strained  on  his  muscles,  once  more  the 
loving  pity  of  the  face  above  him  helped 
Desir6. 

He  placed  Martin  as  he  had  before 
stood,  gainst  the  Cross ;  but  there  was 
no  longer  the  same  erect  attitude.  The* 
fishennan's  head  drooped  between  his 
shoulders,  his  knees  bent  inwards,  his 
aspect  was  more  that  of  a  stuffed  figure, 
whose  unbalanced  weight  must  after  a 
while  cause  its  own  downfall,  tlian  that  of 
a  man  with  thews  and  sinews  and  self- 
sustaining  power.  Martin's  lips  moved, 
had  been  moving  for  some  seconds  past, 
but  no  words  came. 

"  Shall  I  help  you  home  ?  you  can  tell 
me  the  rest — what  I  ought  to  know — 
there." 

Desir6  spoke  calmly,  not  sternly,  as  if 
he  were  addressing  a  stranger  to  whom  he 
felt  bound  to  render  some  painful  duty. 

A  quick  movement  thrilled  through 
Martin  I^elievre ;  it  might  have  been  ms 
son's  words  that  caused  the  blood  to  flow 
more  freely.  He  raised  his  head,  his 
body  became  erect,  and  he  stretched  his 
outspread  right  hand  towards  D6sir6,  as  if 
to  enchain  attention  to  his  words. 

'*  Home,  no  !  What  thou  hast  to  know 
must  be  told  thee  here.  Sphere  is  some- 
thing here  that  forces  me  to  speak,  after- 
wards no  human  power  could  draw  from 
my  lips  what  only  she" — the  trembling 
returned  visibly — "has  made  me  tell. 
And  she  has  broken  faith,  too  " — his  voice 
grew  eag6r,  "When  she  first  got  back 
her  senses,  and  told  me  she  was  dying, 
I  said — for  it  seemed  to  me  then  that  I 
couldn't  bear  to  lose  her — I  would  g«  to 
the  maire  and  confess  that  I  struck  her." 


"  Did  you  know  who  it  was  you  struck  ?  " 
The  words  came  almost  involuntarily, 
startling  D6sir6  more  than  the  narrator, 
whose  eagerness  they  scarcely  slackened. 

"  Yes ;  it  was  not  dark — white,  white 
moonlight,  as  it  is  now.  I  had  gone  down 
first  to  see  my  treasure,  and  because  I 
knew  that — that  there  was  a  chance  of 
putting  more  to  it,  I  went  on  along  the 
shore.  She  must  have  watched  me,  and 
followed  me,  for  I  walked  miles  beyond 
Auge  to  where  the  terrible  rocks  begin— 
you  know  them."  He  jerked  his  head  in 
a  westerly  direction.  "  I  had  found  what 
I  expected  to  find,  and  I  had  bent  over 
him  to  see  if  his  clothes  were  worth 
having,  too,  when  I  felt  a  grasp  on  my 
arm.  I  turned  round.  I  was  afraid,  for 
I  expected  to  see  nothing  human,  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  polyps,  and  their 
clutdi  never  loosens  till  they  have  dragged 
their  prey  down  into  deep  water,  and  I 
had  laid  down  my  knife  beyond  my  reach. 
I  turned,  I  tell  thee,  and  it  was  thy  mother, 
C61ine.  I  was  very  angry  with  her  for 
giving  me  such  a  fright,  but  she  raised  her 
other  hand,  and  said  I  had  murdered  the 
sailor  lying  at  our  feet.  I  don't  know 
what  I  said.  I  was  mad  to  hear  her  say 
that  all  my  treasure  was  blood-stained, 
and  would  bring  a  curse.  I  had  never 
said  I  had  treasure,  so  I  knew  she  must 
have  followed  me.  I  struck  her.  In  a 
moment  she  lay  before  me  as  lifeless  as 
the  sailor ! " 

D6sir6's  blood  had  seemed  to  stand 
still  while  he  listened ;  but  now  he  drew 
back  with  abhorrence  in  face  and  gesture. 

His  fia-ther  saw  it,  and  his  courage  rose 
with  despair- 

"  Thou  thinkest  I  murdered  her.  Desire  ; 
but  remember,  if  she  had  not  come  spying 
upon  me  with  false  charges  it  would  not 
have  happened ;  and  remember,  too,  that 
if  thou  hadst  left  me  in  peace  to-night  and 
that  other  night  not  long  ago,  thou  mightest 
have  died  without  knowing  this.  That 
time  thou  foundest  me  in  the  river-bed 
brought  it  all  back,  and  she  has  never  left 
me  since  till  to-night  I  was  on  my  way  to 
obey  her.  But  she  has  broken  faith  ;  she 
said  our  son  must  never  know  it,  and  yet 
this  is  her  doing.  She  only  said  *  Confess, 
atone  1 — confess,  atone  ! ' — and  I  was  on 
my  way  to  do  both."  He  began  to  walk 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  platform,  mutter 
ing  to  himself,  his  son  keeping  close  to 
him.     Presently  he  stopped.     "  Yes,  D4- 
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sir6,  I  said  to  myself,  *her  spirit  will  not 
rest  till  I  have  done  one  good  deed  to 
wipe  out  the  past ; '  and  then,  as  if  by  a 
miracle,  I  heard  of  the  wrong  intended  to 
thee,  and  I  resolved  to  right  thee.  I  re- 
solved that  if  Marie  Triquet  weds  Auguste 
Leroux,  she  shall  wed  a  poorer  man  than 
thou  art ;  and  I  said  *  Mon  Dieu  !  what 
do  I  know  ?  So  great  an  atonement  made 
to  her  son  whom  she  loved  may  quiet  her 
as  much  as  the  confession,  and  she  may 
rest  without  that.'  I  cannot  make  it — I 
will  not,  though  she  stands  at  my  bedside 
ail  these  nights,  ever  since  thou  stolest 
upon  me  at  the  rocks — looking  so  like  her ; 
and  she  says  *  Confess,  atone  ! '  she  threat- 
ens me  with  her  fingers  ! "  His  face  grew 
ghastly  as  he  spoke,  and  he  again  stretch- 
ed out  both  hands  to  enforce  attention. 

"  Last  night,  D€sir6,  I  promised  her  I 
would  do  it.  I  am  on  my  way  to  Ardaine ; 
before  now  thy  wrong  would  have  been 
atoned.  As  I  came  up  to  the  Calvaire  I 
only  heard  *  Confess,  confess  I '  I  thought 
this  was  fancy ;  deeds  must  be  better  than 
words,  and  I  hardened  myself  and  tried 
to  pass  on  to  Ardaine,  and  then  her  voice 
shrieked  out,  as  it  had  never  done  before, 
*  Confess  !  confess  I  confess  !  * " 

The  aguish  trembling  overmastered  him 
once  more,  and  if  D6sir6  had  not  held 
him  up  he  must  have  fallen. 

The  son's  senses  were  reeling  with  this 
combination  of  undreamed-of  horror,  but 
Martin's  present  project  seemed  to  de- 
mand his  instant  interference. 

"You  have  mistaken  my  mother's 
wishes  entirely,"  he  said.  "  To  my  mind, 
she  bade  you  go  to  the  priest  and  make 
the  atonement  he  should  counsel  with 
your  treasure.  As  to  your  molesting  Au- 
guste Leroux,  that  would  be  only  adding 
crime  to  crime."  He  stopped,  hardly 
able  to  make  his  meaning  clear ;  presently 
he  went  on:  "If  you  do  not  promise  me 
to  renounce  any  attempt  to  injure  him,  I 
must  at  once  take  you  before  Monsieur  le 
Maire.  " 

He  meant  this  olily  as  a  precautionary 
means  to  prevent  mischief  at  Ardaine,  but 
his  father  misunderstood  him. 

"  Thou  art  still  my  son,  D6sir6,  and  I 
will  spare  thee  the  remorse  of  disobeying 
thy  mother's   last  wish — that  the   secret 

should  be  kept.     Hush  ! ^"  for  his  son 

no  longer  held  him,  but  stood  clasping 
his  hands  in  earnest  deprecation  of  the 
surmise  just  uttered.     "I  will  render  it 


impossible  to  thee  to  betray  me  to  justice  ; 
tkou  couldest  not  be  so  ungrateful  when 
I  shall  have  made  Marie  again  thine.  I 
am  thy  father !  I  forbid  thee  \o  follow 
me!"  At  the  last  word  he  turned,  and 
then  darted  down  the  steps  on  the  side 
nearest  to  Ardaine. 

Chapter  XL 

ON  THE  ROOF  OF  THE  ABBAYE. 

The  Calvaire  stood  at  an  angle  where 
two  roads,  each  starting  from  Caen,  con- 
verged into  the  highway.  About  twenty 
yards  down  the  left-hand  path  (D6sir6  had 
come  by  that  on  the  right,  and  still  stood 
on  that  side  of  the  Calvaire)  was  a  narrow 
cross-road,  with  a  high  wall  on  each  side, 
built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone. 

This  walled  road,  which  led  to  the  open 
country,  was  a  much  nearer  way  to  Ar- 
daine than  if  you  followed  the  downward 
path  from  the  Calvaire  into  Caen,  and 
thence  mounted  again  through  the  Rue 
Notre  Dame  ;  and  yet  the  latter  wsis  the 
ordinary  route,  for  so  much  of  the  cross- 
road as  lay  between  the  high  walls  was 
deeply  shadowed  by  them,  and  so  ill- 
drained,  as  to  be,  except  in  the  driest 
weather,  a  sort  of  morass;  even  at  the 
best  it  was  rough  and  ridgy  walking. 

But  Desir6  knew,  by  instinct  rather 
than  from  reflection, — he  gave  himself  no 
time  for  this, — that  his  father  would  be 
found  in  the  walled  road,  and  that  if  he 
would  stop  him  he  had  no  time  to  lose. 

For  a  moment  or  two  surprise  held  him 
motionless,  and  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  foot  of  the  platform  Martin  Leli^vre 
had  vanished. 

D6sir6  ran  on  at  his  utmost  speed  till 
the  increased  darkness  on  the  other  side 
showed  him  that  he  was  approaching  the 
walled  road.  As  if  to  aid  the  fugitive,  the 
bank  of  clouds  behind  which  the  sun  had 
set  had  gradually  overspread  the  sky,  and 
just  now  a  fresh  gust  of  wind  drove  a 
mass  of  ragg9d  black  vapor  over  the 
moon,  totally  obscuring  her  light. 

Desir6  stopped  and  listened — it  was 
impossible  to  see  any  object  in  such  dark- 
ness— but,  from  the  roughness  of  the 
ground,  he  felt  sure  no  one  could  hasten 
over  it  noiselessly. 

Yes ;  there  was  the  faint  sound  of  one 
running  fast  in  front  of  him,  more  ahead 
than  he  could  have  thought  possible. 

It  was  a  relief  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  the 
best  means  of  intercepting  his  father's 
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purpose,  so  as  not  to  remember  all  h6 
had  been  listening  to. 

He  thought  he  could  soon  run  down 
the  fugitive ;  but,  in  the  darkness,  sup- 
posing Martin  doubled,  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  capture  him  without  a  desperate 
struggle. 

Would  it  be  better  to  trust  to  his  own 
speed,  return  direct  to  Caen,  and  thence 
hasten  to  Ardaine,  and  meet  his  father  on 
his  arrival  there  ? 

"No,"  he  said.  "It  must  be  nearly 
eleven  o'clock.  Leroux  and  all  at  the 
farm  are  sleeping  long  ago.  My  father 
might  conceal  himself  am6ng  the  buildings 
before  I  could  arrive  and  give  the  alarm." 

And  Desir6  felt  that  he  could  not  set 
the  farm-servants  on  to  track  out  his 
father's  hiding-place.  It  was  plain  that 
the  only  course  left  for  him  was  to  pur- 
sue and  overtake  the  fugitive  before  he 
reached  Ardaine. 

He  had  recommenced  his  pursuit  while 
he  decided;  for  the  sounds  in  front  had 
grown  less  distinct.  Suddenly  the  dark- 
ness lightened,  the,  air  came  freer,  and 
D6sir6  knew  that  he  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  wall  boundary.  Henceforth  the 
pursuit  lay  between  wide  stretching  fields, 
with  hedges  on  either  side. 

On  he  sped ;  the  sounds  in  front  of  him 
grew  more  and  more  distinct,  as  the  dis- 
tance lessened.  Suddenly  they  ceased. 
Desir6  redoubled  his  speed.  He  could 
hear  the  struggling,  gasping  breath,  as  of 
one  almost  overcome  ;  and  he  sprang 
forward. 

There  came  a  scramble,  so  close  beside 
him  that  he  seemed  to  feel  the  hedge 
move,  and  then  a  fall  into  the  field  on  the 
other  side. 

He  remembered  that  there  was  a  long 
narrow  path  somewhere  hereabouts,  which 
struck  diagonally  across  the  intervening 
fields  and  led  straight  to  Ardaine. 

Without  hesitatmg  he  forced  his  way 
through  the  hedge,  and  then  listened. 
There  was  no  light  to  show  him  how  to 
strike  the  path. 

He  heard  no  one  running  before  him ; 
but  there  was  grass  beneath  his  feet.  It 
was  possible  the  sound  might  be  deadened. 

D4sir6  looked  towards  the  moon,  or 
rather  to  where  she  had  been  before  the 
great  black  rolling  mass  had  swallo\^ed  up 
her  lights  There  was  a  grayer  hue  on  one 
side  of  it  than  on  the  other.  The  next 
breeze  that  sprang  up  would  drift  the  va- 


por onward,  and  then  he  should  be  able 
to  see  the  way  his  fiather  was  taking.  He 
could  not  feel  or  see  any  path ;  but  he 
believed  that  he  must  be  running  on  to- 
wards Ardaine. 

Sooner  than  he  hoped,  the  clouds 
passed  on  ;  the  moon  shone  out  again, 
almost  brighter  than  before.  Where  was 
the  path  ?  Not  in  firont  of  him.  There'  it 
lay  to  the  right  The  direction  he  was 
following  would  have  brought  him  out 
somewhere  on  the  Bayeux  road,  between 
La  Maladr6rie  and  Caen,  far  away  firom 
Ardaine. 

In  a  moment  he  had  regained  the  foot- 
path, and  he  looked  forward.  The  ruined 
abbaye  stood  out  dark  and  massive  in 
the  wide  landscape,  surrounded — except 
where  the  huge  entrance-gates  came — by 
high  walb,  built  of  the  stone  of  the  coun- 
try, decaying  slowly  and  imperceptibly 
beneath  the  moonlight. 

D6sir^  strained  his  eyes  in  vain  ;  there 
was  nothing  moving  between  him  and  the 
abbaye. 

His  father's  manoeuvre  flashed  upon 
him.  He  had  forced  his  way  through  the 
hedge,  but  had  gone  no  farther ;  and  while 
his  son  had  been  losing  himself  in  the 
darkness,  Martin  had  returned  to  the 
road,  and  had  been  making  sure  progress 
towards  the  farm. 

Muttering  against  his  own  folly,  D6sir6 
at  once  directed  his  course  towards  the 
road,  in  the  hope  of  being  yet  in  time. 

It  was  as  he  had  feared. 

Martin  Leli^vre  had  scrambled  over  the 
hedge,  and  had  dropped  under  it  for  the 
rest  he  so  greatly  needed;  and  when 
D6sir6  darted  off  to  find  the  path  across 
the  fields  he  almost  brushed  by  his  father, 
who  lay  prostrate  on  the  grass,  holding  in 
his  panting  breath  for  fear  of  discovery. 

He  had  been  a  better  runner  in  his  day 
than  D6sir6,  and  was  still,  except  in 
sustaining  power,  fully  his  match.  His 
spirits  rose  with  the  success  of  his  strata- 
gem. He  should  accomplish  his  purpose, 
and  make  his.,  son  h£lppy  and  eternally 
grateful  to  himself.  Then,  surely,  C61ine 
would  rest.  He  regained  the  road;  his 
mind  growing  wilder  and  more  ungovemed 
'as  he  hurried  on. 

He  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  abbaye  gates.  In  Martin's 
present  haste  it  seemed  to  hinf  that  these 
gates  would  be  easier  to  scale  than  the 
walls.     He  was  dashing  down  the  avenue 
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when  he  heard  steps  following  in  pursuit 
along  the  road  he  had  just  left. 

In  an  instant  he  had  hidden  himself  be- 
hind one  of  the  large  tree-trunks. 

His  pursuer  stopped,  evidently  at  fault; 
he  came  nearly  up  to  the  tree  behind 
which  the  fisherman  stood,  and  then  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  road. 

Again  a  mass  of  whirling  black  vapor 
overspread  the  moon.  Martin  stooped 
and  gently  pulled  off  his  shoes,  glided 
noiselessly  along  within  the  shelter  of  the 
tree-trunks  till  he  reached  the  gates,  with- 
out attracting  his  pursuer's  attention. 

He  stood  still,  looking  at  them.  They 
were  stout  and  strong,  but  not  very  high ; 
a  much  bulkier  man  than  Martin  would 
have  found  space  enough  to  make  his  way 
between  them  and  the  arched  stonework 
above. 

"  There  is  no  time  for  the  abbaye,"  he 
murmured ;  "  I  must  see  to  Leroux  first ; 
and,  after  all,  it  is  the  surest  way." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  gateway  was  a 
large  court-yard  ;  in  this  on  the  left  stood 
the  noble  abbaye,  now  a  mere  shell,  but 
in  perfect  external  preservation  even  to 
the  roof  and  the  richly-carved  tracery  of 
the  windows. 

It  had  long  been  deserted  as  a  church, 
and  was  filled  with  carts,  hay,  straw,  and 
winter  fodder  of  all  kinds;  on  the  right 
were  bams,  and  close  under  the  wall,  that 
extended  for  some  distance  to  the  left  of 
the  gates,  facing  the  abbaye,  was  a  range 
of  buildings.  These  were  rooms  intended 
for  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  who  rent- 
ed the  land  when  the  proprietor  himself 
lived  in  the  farm-house ;  but  the  present 
owner  was  an  absentee,  and  Auguste 
Leroux  was  fitting  up  a  charming  home 
for  Marie  in  the  old  house  which  stood  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  court-yard. 

Till  his  marriage.  Monsieur  Leroux 
slept  in  one  of  the  rooms  beside  the  gate. 
It  was  only  one  story  high,  a  large  lofty 
chamber,  which  served  for  eating  and 
sleeping ;  the  floor  was  tiled,  the  walls  of 
bare  stone,  and  on  the  great  open  fireplace 
rested  a  pair  of  huge  dogs,  idle  at  this 
time  of  year.  In  one  comer  of  the  bare 
gaunt  place  stood  a  tall  white-faced  clock ; 
in  another  a  waJnut-wood  armoire ;  in 
fi"ont  of  the  fire-place  was  a  small  round 
table  and  a  chair ;  and  in  the  farthest  cor- 
ner from  the  door  and  window,  both  close 
together,  and  both  opening  directly  from 
the  court-yard,  was  a  mahogany  French 


bed,  its  scarlet  curtains  screening  the  sight, 
but  not  deadening  the  sounds,  of  the 
heavy  sleeper  within. 

The  tall  clock  with  the  white  face 
always  ticked  loudly ;  but  for  the  last  five 
minutes  it  had  seemed  noisier  than  ever. 
It  struck  eleven;  and  as  the  last  clear 
ringing  stroke  fell  on  the  bell,  Auguste 
Leroux  started,  broad  awake. 

Was  it  only  the  clock  that  had  roused 
him?  Who  can  say  what  caused  the 
sudden  awakening  ? 

Close  beside  him,  bending  down  so 
that  he  could  not  see  his  face,  a  man  was 
holding  a  lighted  match  to  his  bed-clothes, 
while  the  moonlight  streaming  in  through 
the  open  window  showed  how  he  had  ob- 
tained entrance. 

Leroux  sprang  upon  the  intruder  and 
grappled  with  him ;  but  in  an  instant  a 
knife  flashed  before  his  eyes.  He  shouted 
aloud  for  help,  ahd  struggled  desperately 
with  his  assailant,  but  he  could  not  extin- 
guish the  flame,  now  spreading  fast  from  the 
bed-clothes  to  the  paillasse  beneath. 
Leroux  was  powerfully  made,  but  he  was 
a  heavy  lumbering  man,  and  was  besides 
taken  by  surprise.  His  assailant  was 
evidently  trying  to  force  him  back  on  to  the 
burning  bed. 

There  was  a  sudden  darkening  of  the 
window,  a  cry  of  "  Au  secours  ! "  Leroux 
felt  his  adversary's  grasp  loosen  as  he 
turned  round  to  face  the  new-comer. 
The  next  infant  he  was  released,  and  the 
incendiary  had  darted  through  the  win- 
dow. 

The  person  who  had  last  entered  was 
following  the  intruder,  but  Leroux  called 
out  loudly  for  help  in  extinguishing  the 
flames.  The  heavy  cloth  bed-curtains 
only  smouldered  as  yet,  biit  the  wood  of 
the  bedstead  was  beginning  to  take  fire. 
There  was  not  any  water  in  the  room,  but 
the  horse-trough  stood  just  outside  the 
window,  and  there  was  a  duck-pond  at  the 
other  end  of  the  court-yard. 

By  the  time  they  had  got  pails  from  the 
nearest  barn,  and  had  partially  extin- 
guished the  flames,  the  sleepy  farm  ser- 
vants began  to  arrive,  full  of  worder  and 
ejaculations  of  horror  at  what  had  oc- 
curred. 

"Yes,  you  lazy  vauriens,  but  for  that 
good  friend's  help  I  might  have  been 
murdered ;  and  if  the  walls  had  not  been 
stone,"  Leroux  added,  looking  round  the 
great  bare  room  as  he  hastily  scrambled 
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on  some  clothing,  "  the  farm  and  the  ab- 
baye  would  have  perished." 

**  Will  monsieur  pardon,"  said  one  of 
the  servants,  **  but  it  is  partly  monsieur's 
own  fault ;  you  made  me  take  Bruno  to 
Varentin  yesterday,  because  you  said  his 
noise  disturbed  you  when  the  moon  was 
full ;  his  tongue  would  have  waked  us. 
Who  has  done  this  mischief,  monsieur, 
and  where  is  he  ?  " 

One  of  the  elder  men  said  this,  but 
I.eroux  did  not  heed  him.  He  had  turned 
to  thank  his  deliverer,  and  by  the  light 
which  some  of  the  servants  had  by  this  time 
brought,  he  recognized  Desir6  Lelievre. 

A  confused  murmur  of  voices,  asking 
what  was  to  be  done,  was  seemingly  un- 
heard by  the  two  rivals  brought  so  strange- 
ly face  to  face.  If  D6sir6  heard,  he  was 
purposely  deaf;  all  he  hoped  for  now 
was  his  father's  escape,  for  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  his  own  sudden  appearance 
would  insure  Martin's  departure  from  the 
abbaye. 

Leroux  was  strangely  excited :  he  waved 
his  hands  impatiently  to  the  men. 

"Go,  go  now,  all  of  you !  You  have  done 
what  is  necessary,"  and  almost  pushing  the 
last  man  out,  he  shut  the  door  upon  him. 

Then  he  turned  to  Dcsir6. 

"  How  you  came,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  I 
cannot  guess ;  but  you  must  be  a  true 
soldier,"  he  said,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
'"  to  listen  only  to  the  call  of  honor,  even 
to  save  the  life  of  one  who  has  robbed  you 
of  your  promised  wife.  But,  D6sir6 
Lelievre,  till  two  days  ago  I  did  not  know 
that  your  marriage  with  Marie  Triquet 
had  been  decided.  I  was  told  you  ad- 
mired her ;  but  that  was  all.  I  was  angry 
when  I  heard  the  truth,  for  I  think  a  girl 
even  should  never  break  her  word  ;  but  I  ^ 
said  nothing.  I  thought  perhaps  Marie's 
mother  knew  you  were  not  worthy  of  her 
daughter,  and  so  had  discarded  you.  Now 
I  know  differently,  and  I  tell  you  that  I 
cannot  live  happily  with  Marie,  feeling 
that  I  have  stolen  her  from  the  man  who 
saved  my  life.  Take  her,  my  friend,  take 
her  back  again,  and  my  debt  will  be  paid." 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  the  en- 
thusiastic impulses  of  his  gratitude  carried 
the  usually  pompous,  purse-proud  Leroux 
out  of  himself.  Perhaps  a  little  of  his 
accustomed  manner  clung  to  him,  for  he 
seemed  rather  to  be  bestowing  Marie  on 
Lelievre  than  to  be  yielding  her;  but 
Desir6  did  not  heed  this. 


He  shook  his  head.  For  a  moment  he 
stood  thinking,  uncertain,  not  of  what  he 
should  say,  but  how  to  bring  the  words 
out  with  as  little  offence  as  possible  to  the 
young  farmer. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  been  of  service  to 
you,  Leroux  ;  but  I  want  no  reward.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  your  generous  offer, 
and  I  am  glad  you  have  made  it ;  it  shows 
me  she  will  have  a  better  husband  than 
I  thought ;  but  even  if  she  were  willing,  I 
could  not  marry  now ;  that  is  all  past  and 
gone  for  me." 

He  had  restrained  himself  with  great 
effort  during  this  speech.  Leroux's  gen- 
erosity had  fired  his.  It  seemed  unman- 
ly to  say  that  he  thought  a  woman  who 
could  deceive  as  Marie  had,  never  could 
fill  his  heart  again ;  it  might  injure  her 
with  her  future  husband. 

Leroux  grasped  his  hand. 

"  Lelievre,"  he  began  ;  but  there  came 
a  clamorous  outcry  for  "  Le  mattre  ! " 
"  Le  patron  !  "  "  Monsieur  Leroux  !  " 
"  Au  secours  !  au  secours  !  "  from  the  men 
who  still  lingered  in  the  yard. 

Desire  reached  them  first  ;  a  nameless 
fear  was  spurring  at  his  heart  as  if  to  force 
it  out  of  his  body. 

As  he  reached  the  loud-talking^  gesti- 
culating group,  clustered  at  the  foot  of  a 
tall  ladder,  which  nearly  touched  the  roof 
of  the  abbaye,  there  was  a  cry  from  among 
them,  a  sudden  scattering,  and  the  tall 
ladder  was  pushed  violently  forwards 
against  the  stone  wall  facing  the  side  of 
the  abbaye,  and  came  crashing  to  the 
ground. 

One  of  the  men  ran  up  to  it,  and  then 
he  pointed  upwards,  "  Le  scelerat !  The 
ladder  is  broken ! "  he  said  to  Desir6, 
"  and  he  will  set  fire  to  the  abbaye  before 
we  reach  him." 

"  He  !  "  Desire's  eyes  had  been  strained 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  building  ;  but  there 
was  no  moonlight  now,  and  he  could  not 
distinguish  as  well  as  the  men  who  had 
been  watching  in  the  darkness. 

Just  then  Leroux  touched  him. 

"  The  fellow  is  there,"  he  said — he 
pointed  to  the  roof.  **  He  pushed  the 
ladder  down  just  now.  He  is  hiding 
behind  the  littW  staircase-tower.  You  see 
those  towers  at  the  four  corners ;  they 
each  contain  a  staircase  winding  up  to  a 
gallery  which  runs  along  inside  the  roof 
from  end  to  end  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
windows.     If  any  one  had  the  boldness  to 
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climb  on  to  the  roof  from  one  of  those 
windows  this  madman  might  be  secured 
till  we  have  spliced  the  ladder ;  if  not,  he 
will  enter  by  one  of  them,  and  fire  the 
stores,  and  then — mon  Dieu  ! — I  am  a 
ruined  man.     See  I  see  !  there  he  goes !  " 

The  farmer  spoke  almost  in  a  shriek ;  a 
dark  object  was  plainly  crawling  along 
the  edge  of  the  sloping  roof,  only  saved 
from  falling  by  a  low  pierced  parapet. 

I^eroux  rushed  to  the  foot  of  the  turret, 
and  unlocked  the  little  door  leading  to  the 
staircase. 

"  A  hundred  francs  to  the  man  who 
goes  up  first !  "  he  said  vehemently. 

There  was  no  response.  The  farm- 
laborers  clustered  sulkily  together ;  the  re- 
ward seemed  to  them  quite  disproportioned 
to  the  risk  proposed.  The  staircases  were 
said  to  be  broken  and  dangerous;  and 
then,  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  a  des- 
perate man  on  a  roof  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  ground  !  Bah  !  it  was 
too  great  a  danger. 

Leroux  looked  despairingly  at  D6sir6. 

"  I  would  venture  myself,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  not  want  of  pluck  that  keeps  me  back  ; 
but  I  am  heavy  built,  and  from  a  child  I 
have  the  vertigo  if  I  mount  a  height.  If  I 
go  I  shall  lose  life  as  well  as  fortune." 

D6sir6*s  eyes  had  been  strained  on  the 
dark,  moving  form. 

"  I  cannot  go,"  he  said,  "  you  must  not 
ask  me ^" 

Leroux  was  strangely  surprised.  Could 
this  man,  whom  he  had  seen  so  daring  a 
short  while'  ago,  be  a  coward  after  all  ? 
But  there  was  the  dark  figure  making 
slow  but  sure  progress.  It  had  paused, 
and  apparently  had.  felt  over  the  edge  of 
the  parapet  for  the  projecting  moulding 
which  would  indicate  the  head  of  one  of 
the  windows. 

Leroux  raised  his  voice  so  as  to  silence 
the  clamorous  cries  and  threats  which  the 
men  again  shouted  upwards. 

"  Five  hundred  francs  to  the  man  who 
climbs  into  the  gallery  and  holds  the 
thief  there  as  he  enters  !  You'll  not 
catch  him  on  the  roof  now ;  he  is  feeling 
for  the  window  ;  he  will  ^et  in  there  ! — 
he  means  to  fire  the  buildmg." 

"  And  if  I  do  catch  him  on  the  roof 
will  you  make  it  six  hundred  ?  "  said  a  tall 
gypsy-looking  youth,  who  had  come  into 
the  yard  after  the  rest. 

"  Yes  !     But,  in  heaven's  name,  make 
haste ;  he  has  found  the  window  I  " 
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Leroux' s  words  were  accompanied  by 
a  laugh  that  came  from  the  roof  of  the 
abbaye,  a  mocking  laugh,  that  sounded 
wild  and  unearthly  to  the  rest,  but  "w^ch 
Desir6  knew  too  well. 

Some  of  the  men  below  had  by  this 
time  lit  torches,  which  threw  a  smoky 
light  upwards.  The  rest  were  helping 
their  master  to  splice  the  ladder ;  but  it 
was  so  badly  fractured  that  this  was  not 
easy.  Desire  Leli^vre  alone  stood  statue- 
like, his  eyes  fascinated  as  if  by  a  spell  on 
the  moving  figure,  which  now,  having  at 
last  made  sure  of  the  window-mould- 
ing, sat  astride  the  parapet,  stretching 
one  hand  downward  to  grasp  the  carved 
tracery.  Martin's  movements  had  been 
much  more^  rapid  since  Leroux  had  last 
spoken.  D6sir6  wondered  that  the  men 
(for  several,  tempted  by  the  increased  re- 
ward, had  followed  the  gypsy)  did  not 
appear  at  the  window.  He  did  not  know 
how  difficult  the  broken,  winding  stair- 
case was  to  climb. 

Ah !  the  outstretched  hand  has  found 
the  tracery  now,  in  another  instant  the 
whole  body  will  be  over  the  parapet. 

Desir6  can  no  longer  restrain  himself; 
hitherto  his  terror  has  been  lest  his  father 
should  be  recognized,  but  now  he  caUs 
out  loudly, 

"  Father !  father  !  stay,  I  will  bring  the 
ladder ;  no  one  shall  harm  thee  ! " 

ITiere  is  no  answer ;  the  body  swings 
over  the  parapet,  while  both  hands  cling 
to  the  tracery ;  then  they  slide  quickly  to 
the  central  mullion,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  body  dragging  from  them. 

D6sir6  stands  in  speechless  horror  :  he 
sees  the  clinging  figure  twice  strive  to 
force  its  way  through  one  of  the  unglazed 
lights,  and  twice  swing  out  in  rebound 
from  the  violent  effort ;  the  aperture  is  too 
small.  The  figure  shakes  now  as  if  agi- 
tated, and  a  loud  cry  from  within  tells  that 
the  men  have  reached  the  window. 

**  Stay  ! "  D^sir6  shouts  from  below, — 
"hold  off!  don't  touch  him  !  he  is  mad  f 
I  will  climb  the  ladder  and  hold  him  fast ; 
he  will  yield  to  me  ! "  He  adds  this 
hoping  to  restrain  and  calm  his  father. 

He  looks  round  for  the  ladder.  No  one 
heeds  his  words  :  all  are  too  busy  in  secu- 
ring their  work.  They  have  fastened  the 
ladder  at  last  by  means  of  a  shorter  one 
laid  across  the  fra<iture,  and  are  raising  it 
from  the  ground 

When  D6sir6  turned  his  eyes  for  the. 
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first  time  from  their  fixed  gaze  on  the  dark 
figure  hanging  in  mid-air,  it  made  oiie 
more  desperate  effort  to  enter  by  the  win- 
dow; and  then,  as  if  struck  by  sudden 
paralysis,  lost  its  hold  and  fell  with  a  dull 
sickening  sound  on  the  stones  below. 

Chapter  XII. 

WHAT  BECAME  OF  DfiSIR*. 

When  D^sirS  recovered  consciousness 
he  did  not  know  where  he  was. 

He  lay  on  a  bed  something  like  his 
awn  ;  but  he  was  not  in  his  father's  house. 
Even  before  memory  came  back,  he  re- 
cognized this  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  Just 
then  the  door  opened,  and  he  saw  MimL 

She  came  up  to  the  bedside  and  asked 
him  quietly  how  he  was;  then  she  gave 
him.  the  soup  she  had  brought  in,  as  if  it 
were  the  most  natural  thing  possible  for 
him  to  be  lying  there. 

D^sir6  lay  still ;  he  felt  too  weak  to 
talk ;  presently  Mimi  said — 

"  Jacques  will  be  so  glad  you  are  bet- 
ter.    I  will  fetch  him." 

She  went  away,  and  when  she  had  told 
Jacques  he  must  be  very  quiet  and  care- 
ful, she  left  him  alone  with  D^sir^. 

Jacques  fidgeted ;  he  was  not  used  to  a 
^sick-room,  and  he  heartily  wished  Mimi 
had  stayed  and  watched  over  his  beha- 
vior; besides, *he  was  afiraid  of  D£sir6*s 
questions. 

"  Ma  foi ! "  he  said  at  last,  "  I  never 
thought  to  see  thee  reasonable  again,  mon 
garqon.  And  the  farmer  there,  Leroux  ; 
he  will  be  as  glad  as  glad  can  be !  " 

Desire  smiled. 

"  I  have  had  a  fever  then  ?  "  he  asked 
faintly. 

'*  A  fever !  I  should  say  thou  hast  had 
three  fevers  at  once,  if  that  is  possible. 
Monsieur  Leroux,  he  says  it  was  the  burn- 
ing thou  hast  received  in  saving  his  life. 
He  says  he  shall  never  forget  his  firight 
when  he  saw  thee  fall  in  a  heap  in  the 
court-yard,  and  then — for  he  is  a  ^od 
fellow  at  bottom,  Leroux — ^he  was  raising 
thee  in  his  arms  to  lay  thee  in  his  own 
chamber — not  on  his  bed,  that  was  too 
wet  from  the  water  that  had  been  tlirown 
on  it ;  and  while  he  waited,  giving  orders 
for  some  fresh  bed  to  be  made  there,  all  of 
a  sudden  he  felt  a  struggle,  and,  pouf ! 
there  thou  wast,  flying  for  thy  life  through 
tb^  gates  which  had  been  opened  to  let 
in  some  of  the  men  who  slept  outside. 
Ah,  D6sir£!   it  was  well  for  thee  that 


night  that  I  was  watching.  I  hear  some 
one  come  flying  along  the  sands  as  if 
Satan  was  on  ms  heels,  and  suddenly 
thou  stumblest  over  a  rock,  and  I  see 
thee  as  I  think  dead  on  the  sand." 

Mimi  opened  the  door  gently. 

"  Thou  talkest  too  much,  Jacques,"  she 
said,  smiling. 

"  Ma  foi ! " — Jacques  plunged  his  great 
rough  hand  into  his  hair — "  Then,  Mimi, 
stay  here  and  mount  guard.  I  am  only 
telling  him  how  his  illness  began.  I  have 
not  said  a  word  of  his  cries,  and  his  strug- 
gles, and  his  wild  talk,  and  of  all  thy  skil- 
ful nursing.  Ma  foi,  mon  gar9on !  I 
could  not  have  brought  thee  round  with- 
out' MimL  I  will  say  that  for  her, 
though" — he  looked  slyly  at  her — "  she 
does  lead  me  such  a  dog's  life  about  talk- 
ing above  my  breath.  Why,  ma  foi,  I  have 
had  to  whisper  till  my  throat  aches !  " 

Mimi's  face  had. grown  crimson;  but 
D^sir^  wondered  as  he  looked  gratefully 
at  her  why  he  had  never  thought  her  pret- 
ty before. 

He  put  out  his  wasted  hand. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  for 
your  goodness,"  he  said,  and  tears  came 
to  his  eyes  as  he  pressed  the  girl's  hand. 
"And  thou  too,  my  friend;  how  much 
anxiety  I  have  caused  thee ^" 

"Thou  must  not  talk,"  said  Jacques 
Fayel,  delighted  to  stop  his  friend's 
thanks  ;  "  to-morrow  I  will  have  thee  out 
on  the  sands  ;  next  day — ^who  knows  ? — 
out  at  sea,  fishing  perhaps;  now  go  to 

sleep,   mon  gars no,  thou  shalt  not 

speak  even  to  Mimi ! " 

For  Mimi  was  weeping,  and  Jacques, 
utterly  mystified  at  such  inconsistent  be- 
havior, took  her  hand,  and  led  her  into 
the  outer  room. 

"  Sapristi ! "  he  said  roughly,  when  he 
had  shut  the  door  behind  them,  "  if  I  had 
found  thee  crying  when  this  poor  fellow 
lay  there  raving  about  murders  and  the 
Calvaire,  I  would  not  have  wondered; 
but  to  cry  now,  just  when  he  is  so  much 
better  that  I  could  turn  head  over  heels 
with  joy,  is  the  behavior  of  a  child,  Mimi ! 
Bah !  Bah  !  dry  thy  tears  then  !  " 

Captam  de  Gragpac  was  again  sitting 
in  the  window  overlooking  the  court-yard 
of  the  old  Convent  de  I'Oratoire,  and,  no 
longer  standing  before  him,  but  seated  in 
a  chair  close  by,  with  thin  pale  face  ami 
sunken  eyes,  was  Disir^  I«eli^vre. 
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It  was  the  first  time  he  had  felt  able  to 
make  the  journey  to  Caen,  and  he  was 
almost  overpowered  by  fatigue. 

There  had  been  much  during  the  last 
two  days  to  try  his  newly-found  strength. 
He  could  not  be  sure  whether  Jacques 
Fayel  suspected  the  identity  of  his  father 
with  the  madman  who  had  met  wjth  such 
a  fearful  fate  at  the  Abbaye  d!Ardaine ; 
but  it  was  plain  that  no  one  else  did  j  it 
was  supposed  in  Auge  that  Marltin  had 
gone  on  one  of  his  long  solitary  expedi- 
tions among  the  dangerous  rocks  of  Cal- 
vados, and  had  perished  there,  far  beyond 
human  help. 

The  body  of  the  madman  had  been 
crushed  by  the  fall  out  of  all  human  like- 
ness ;  and,  as  death  had  supervened 
while  in  the  act  of  crime,  the  remains  had 
been  hastily  buried,  without  any  religious 
rites. 

From  his  father's  "confession,  it  was 
clear  to  D6sire  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  unknown  wreckers  among  the  fisher- 
men, and  he  felt  almost  sure  that  the  bur- 
den which  Martin  had  borne  into  the  cot- 
tage, the  last  night  he  had  himself  passed 
there,  was  this  ill-gotten  treasure. 

Yesterday  D6sir6  had  visited  the  cot- 
tage. He  shuddered  as  he  stepped  over 
the  threshold. 

In  the  inner  room,  hidden  away  among 
the  straw  stuffing  of  his  father's  paillasse, 
he  found  money,  watches,  and  valuable 
jewelry,  and,  among  other  articles,  a 
massive  altar  service,  evidently  taken 
from  the  shipwrecked.  Ddsir€  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  how  all  this  had  been  come 
by :  but  he  kept  the  fisherman's  secret. 

The  whole  of  the  treasure  was  religious- 
ly consigned  to  the  cur6  of  St  Julier  to 
be  spent  in  masses  for  the  souls  of  his  un- 
happy parents,  one  of  whom,  D6sir6  sim- 
ply said,  had  been  a  grievous  sinner. 

And  then  it  seemed  to  the  young  soldier 
that  he  must  put  the  sea  between  himself 
and  Auge.  The  remembrance  of  that 
terrible  night  was  still  too  vivid  :  only 
time  and  absence  could  soften  its  horror. 
And  he  resolved  to  consult  his  captain 
about  his  future  life. 

From  Monsieur  de  Gragnac  he  heard 
that  the  75  th  was  ordered  to  Algeria,  and 
the  captain  at  once  proposed  that,  until 
he  should  be  able  to  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  he  should  act  as  his  servant,  and 
so  get  the  benefit  of  thorough  change  of 
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"And  so,  my  poor  fellow,"  he  said 
kindly,  "you  think  you  will  be  strong 
enough  to  travel  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Bon  !  I  hear  this  Algerian  climate  works 
wonders  with  invalids."  And  Monsieur  de 
Gragnac,  who  had  heard  the  end  of 
D6sir6*s  courtship,  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  of  illustrating  his  favorite 
theory. 

"  Liking,  my  poor  D6sir4  is  permitted, 
is,  in  fact,  desirable ;  but  love,  in  what  is 
to  be  an  indissoluble  tie,  merely  clouds 
and  blinds  the  judgment  with  its  passion- 
ate fumes.  When  next  you  think  of  mar- 
rying some  girl  who  has  filled  your  heart 
and  your  head  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing, you  will  remember  this  misadven- 
ture and  my  counsel,  and  you  will  then 
decide  to  accept  all  the  love  that  comes 
in  your  way, — ^but  you  Will  also  tell  your- 
self, that  a  French  soldier  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  so  serious  an  institu- 
tion as  marriage  until  he  is  at  least  forty- 
five." 

"  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  all 
your  goodness  to  me,  Monsieur ;  but  I  can 
never  think  either  of  love  or  of  marriage 
henceforward.  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  de- 
ceived twice,  and  I  have  not*  so  bad  an 
opinion  of  the  girl  I  loved  as  I  could  never 
love  again,  as  to  suppose  her  worse  than 
other  women  are.  Their  natures  are  weak- 
er than  ours,  and  their  feelings  also,  I  sup- 
pose." And  yet  while  he  spoke  he  thought 
of  Mimi  Fayel,  and  felt  that  there  might 
be  high  unselfish  natures  in  women. 

"  Remember  this  well,  Desir6,  and  you 
will  have  learned  the  secret  of  dealing  with 
women.  They  have  no  power  of  endu- 
rance ;  they  give  like  a  cane." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  think  so.  Marie  will 
be  happy  with  Leroux."  He  spoke  with 
an  effort,  for  the  farmer's  name  brought 
back  his  father's  awful  confession  more  vi- 
vidly than  ever.  "  I  hear  they  are  to  be 
married  at  the  Saint-Michel.  I  wish  them 
happiness.  For  me,  Monsieur,  my  mis- 
tress is  henceforth  the  French  Army,  and 
the  Emperor  is  my  father.  I  have  no  home 
but  under  the  eagle's  wings." 

He  bade  farewell  to  the  Captain,  and 
found  Jacques  waiting  for  him  outside  the 
great  gates  of  the  quaint  old  court-yard. 
The  vine  leaves  were  crimsoning  fast,  and 
the  fruit  hung  in  purple  clusters ;  yellow 
festoons  of  a  creeping  plant  that  garlanded 
the  lower  windows  had  grown  almost  too 
wildly  luxuriant. 
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"  Eh  bien,  mon  gars !  "  said  Jacques, 
**  it  is  well  I  brought  the  charrette  close 
up  to  the  gates — thou  art  as  white  as  a 
sand-eel." 

The  young  fisherman  tried  to  cheer  his 
friend  on  the  way  home ;  but  D6sir6  was 
thinking  too  deeply  to  rouse  for  more  than 
a  minute  or  so. 

They  were  very  near  home  when  Jacques 
stopped  the  horse. 

"Canst  thou  walk  this  little  bit,  my 
friend?  It  will  save  thee  some  rough 
jolts." 

Desire  jumped  down  briskly.  He  was 
tired  of  the  monotonous  jolting  of  the 
rough  vehicle,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  alone. 

Mimi  was  sitting  in  her  usual  place  at 
the  open  door.  He  had  meant  to  walk 
on  to  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but  seeing 
her,  he  stopped,  and  then  went  towards 
her. 

Mimi  saw  him  coming.  She  had  man- 
aged to  avoid  finding  herself  alone  with 
D6sir6;  but  now  she  could  not  help  it. 
She  could  not  run  away  without  seeming 
rude. 

But  she  felt  angrily  that  she  was  foolish 
enough  to  be  growing  red  and  uncomfor- 
table. 

"  And  what  for  ?  "  she  said,  indignantly. 
"  For  a  man  who  cares  no  more  for  me 
than  he  does  for  his  own  musket  Not  so 
much,  perhaps." 

**  Well,  Monsieur  D6sir6," — she  forced 
herself  to  look  him  in  the  face-^"here 
you  are,  tired  and  hungry.  I  am  sure  of  it. 
Allons,  the  soup-pot  is  au  chaud,  and  I 
suppose  Jacques  will  be  in  directly." 
Here  a  look  she  was  not  used  to  in  D6- 
sir6's  eyes  made  her  falter. 

"  I  am  not  hungry,  Mimi,  and  I  want 
to  speak  to  you.  I  have  never  yet  thank- 
ed you  as  1  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
goodness  to  me,  and  now  I  don't  know 
how  to  do  it."  He  stopped  and  looked 
at  her.     Instinctively,  alniost  unconscious- 


ly, the  slender  brown  hands  had  stolen  up 
to  her  face,  and  they  hid  it  now  from  D6- 
sir6. 

"  Mimi,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  trembled, 
"  I  am  going  away.  I  am  still  ill.  I  may 
— ^who  knows  ? — die  in  Algeria.  Will  you 
wear  this  while  I  am  away,  Mimi,  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  the  poor  fellow  you  were  so 
good  to."  He  had  taken  a  small  medal 
from  roundTiis  neck,  and  he  held  it  towards 
her ;  but  Mimi  dared  not  look  at  him. 
"  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  "  he  said,  sor- 
rowfully. 

"Angry!— oh,  D^sir6!"  She  looked 
up  at  him,  and  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  such  beautiful  eyes  as  Mimi  Fayel's, 

"Then  we  are  friends."  And  he  put 
the  little  chain  that  held  the  medal  round 
her  neck,  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks 
in  brotherly  fashion.  But  the  kisses  seem- 
ed to  awdken  fresh  ideas. 

"It  was  my  mother's,"  he  said.  "  She 
always  loved  you,  Mimi.  She  had  it 
blessed  for  me  when  I  was  little,  and  I 
promised  her  not  to  part  from  it  lightly. 
And  now,  Mimi,  will  you  not  give  me  a 
token?  Something  to  tell  me  always  I 
have  a  true  fiiend  left  in  Auge." 

"I  have  only  this,"  she  said.  She 
drew  a  small  silver  cross  from  her  dress. 
"I  have  another,  but  I  love  this  best. 
Will  you  wear  it  for  me,  D4sirl  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  both  of  them  most  inojv 
portune  that  Jacques  should  choose  this 
moment  for  returning,  and  he  was  in  such 
a  hurry,  too,  for  his  supper  that  Mimi 
could  not  even  stop  for  D^sir6*s  thanks. 
But  he  paid  them  with  interest  on  the 
morning  of  his  departure. 

"Adieu,  Mimi,"  he  whispered,  while 
Jacques  bustled  about  with  a  present  of 
fish  he  was  taking  in  to  Monsieur  de  Gra- 
gnac.  "  If  I  do  not  take  service  again  I 
may  return  when  I  choose ;  and  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  take  service  unless  there  is 


war. 


♦» 
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One  after  another  the  mysterious  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  sun  to  man's  con- 
templation have  been  solved  by  astrono- 
mers. We  have  learned  what  are  the 
substances  which  compose  his  giant  bulk. 
We  know  much  respecting  the  condition 
in  which   those    substances    exist.     The 


strange  red  prominences  which  are  seen 
round  the  black  disc  of  the  moon  in  total 
eclipse,  "  like  garnets  round  a  brooch  of 
jet,"  have  not  only  been  interpreted,  but 
our  astronomers,  calling  in  to  their  aid 
the  subtle  powers  of  the  most  wonderful 
instrument  of  research  yet  devised  by  man. 
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have  been  ena:bled  to  discern  these  objects  that  there  was  no  reference  here  to  a  total 
when  the  sun  is  shining  with  full  splendor  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  but  Philostratus  re- 
in the  heavens — ^nay,  even  to  measure  marks  further  on,  that  the  darkness  was 
their  motion,  and  to  gauge  the  pressure  Uke  that  of  night,  a  circumstance  which 
exerted  by  the  gases  which  compose  their  leaves  little  do^bt  that  a  solar  eclipse  had 
substance.      But  one  great  problem  yet  taken  place. 

remains  unsolved.  When  the  sun's  orb  is  It  is,'  in  fact,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
hidden  in  total  eclipse,  there  bursts  sud-  light  of  the  corona  often  misled  the  ob- 
denly  into  view  a  crown  or  glory  of  light,  servers  of  total  eclipses  to  suppose  that, 
resembling  the  nimbus  which  painters  in  reality,  a  portion  of  the  sun  had  re- 
place around  the  heads  of  saints.  .Some-  mained  uncovered.  Kepler  was  at  the 
times  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  uni-  pains  to  write  a  treatise  to  prove  that  cer 
form  circular  halo,  at  others  radiated  and  tain  eclipses,  supposed  to  be  only  annular, 
even  irregular  in  aspect,  this  striking  had,  in  reality,  been  total.  A  year  after 
phenomenon  had  long  attracted  the  atten-  he  had  published  this  treatise,  he  himself 
tion  and  invited  the  curiosity  of  astrono-  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  total 
mers.  But  recently,  owing  to  the  nature  eclipse  visible  at  Naples  in  1605,  respect- 
of  the  information  obtained  respecting  the  ing  which  he  remarks,  that  "  the  whole 
sun's  substance  and  the  colored  flames  body  of  the  sun  was  completely  covered 
which  play  over  his  surface,  the  corona  for  a  short  time,  but  around  it  there  shone 
has  been  regarded  with  a  new  and  much  a  brilliant  light  of  a  reddish  hue  and  uni- 
greater  interest.  There  is,  perhaps,  at  form  breadth,  which  occupied  a  consider- 
this  moment,  no  problem  in  astronomy  able  part  of  the  heavens." 
which  attracts  so  much  attention,  or  whose  From  this  time  scarcely  a  single  total 
solution  would  be  hailed  more  eagerly,  eclipse  has  occurred,  during  which  the  as- 
It  is  not  concealed,  that  though  the  ex-  pect  and  dimensions  of  the  corona  have 
pedition  which  is  to  set  forth  to  view  the  not  been  noted.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill 
eclipse  of  December  will  be  provided  with  a  volume  with  the  various  observations 
the  means  of  renewing,  and  probably  im-  which  have  thus  been  recorded.  For  our 
proving  upon,  the  researches  made  into  purpose,  it  will  be  convenient  to  select 
the  other  phenomena  of  total  eclipses,  those  accounts  which  indicate  the  most 
yet  its  main  object  is  to  determine,  iif  important  peculiarities  of  the  corona,  and 
possible,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  corona,  especially  those  which  may  help  us  to  as- 
If  no  new  information  shall  have  been  certain  the  real  nature  of  the  object 
obtained,  during  the  coming  eclipse,  re-  One  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  this 
specting  this  singular  solar  appendage,  it  nature  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Wyberd  of  the 
will  be  admitted  by  astronomers  that  the  total  eclipse  of  March  29,  1652.  "  When 
primary  object  of  the  expedition  has  re-  the  sun  was  reduced  to  a  narrow  crescent 
mained  unachieved.  of  light,"  he  remarks,  "  the  moon  all  at 

It  may  interest  our  readers,  therefore,  once  threw  herself  within  the  margin  of 

to  have  some  account  of  the  observations  the  solar  disc  " — (a  peculiarity  which  has 

which  have  been  already  .made  upon  the  been  observed  under   favorable  circum- 

corona,  and  to  consider,  though  but  briefly,  stances  by  others,  and  is,  of  course,  only 

the  chief  theories  which  have  been  put  apparent) — *'with  such  agility,  that    she 

forward  in  explanation  of  the  phenome-  seemed  to  revolve  like  an  upper  millstone, 

non.  affording  a  pleasant  spectacle  of  rotary 

The  corona  was  known  to  astronomers  motion.     In  reality,  however,  the  sun  was 

long  before  those   colored   prominences  totally  eclipsed,  and  the  appearance  was 

which  have  recently  received  so  much  due  to  a  corona  of  light  round  the  moon, 

attention.      It  has  even  been  supposed  arising  from  some  unknown  cause.     It  had 

that  Philostratus  refers  to  the  appearance  a  uniform  breadth  of  half  a  digit  or  a  third 

of  this  object  where  he  remarks,  ia  his  of  a  digit  at  least ;  it  emitted  a  bright  and 

Life  of  Apollonius^  that  "  there  appeared  radiating  light,  and  appeared  concentric 

in  the  heavens  " — shortly  before  the  death  with  the  sun  and  moon  "  when  the  centres 

of  Domitian — "  a  prodigy  of  the  following  of  the  two  discs  were  at  their  nearest, 

nature — a  certain  corona^  resembling  the  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  the  extent 

iris,  surrounded  the  orb  of  the  sun  and  of  the  corona  on  this  occasion  was  far  less 

obscured  his  light"     One  might  conceive  than  during  many  modem  eclipses ;  in 
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fact,  Dr.  Wyberd's  account  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  only  noticed  the 
brighter  part  of  the  corona  which  lies 
close  by  the  black  disc  of  the  moon. 
Otherwise  the  extent  of  the  corona  on 
this  occasion  was  excet)tionally  small. 
Strangely  enough,  the  next  account  we 
have  to  refer  to  assigns  to  the  corona  an 
exceptionally  large  extension  from  the 
sun. 

During  the  eclipse  of  May  12,  1706, 
MM.  Piantade  and  Capies  saw  a  very 
bright  ring  of  white  h'ght  surrounding  the 
echpsed  sun,  and  extending  to  a  distance 
equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  moon's  ap- 
parent diameter.  This  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  brighter  portion  of  the  corona 
which  Dr.  Wyberd  saw.  Outside  this 
brilliant  ring  of  light  a  fainter  light  was 
seen,  which  faded  off  insensibly  until — at 
a  distance  from  the  sun  equal  to  about 
eight  times  his  apparent  diameter — the 
light  was  lost  in  the  obscure  background 
of  the  sky. 

This  observation  serves  very  well  to  in- 
dicate the  interest  and  importance  attach- 
ing to  the  solution  of  the  problem  presented 
by  the  corona.  We  shall  see  presently 
that  a  question  exists  whether  the  corona 
is,  on  die  one  hand,  a  solar  appendage,  or, 
on  the  other,  a  phenomenon  due  merely  to 
the  passage  of  the  sun*s  rays  through  our 
own  atmosphere.  The  observation  just 
described  would  in  the  one  case  indicate 
tlmt  the  object  has  a  real  extension  enor- 
mously exceeding  that  of  any  known 
celestial  object, — save  perhaps  the  'tails 
of  certain  comets, — while  in  the  other  case 
the  corona  would  hsrve  no  more  scientific 
importance  than  those  long  radial  beams 
formed  by  the  light  of  the  sun  shining 
through  a  bank  of  clouds.  Enormous  as 
is  the  bulk  of  the  sun — so  enormous  that 
the  earth  on  which  we  live  sinks  into  utter 
nothingness  by  comparison — the  actual 
extent  of  space  filled  by  the  coronal  light 
on  the  former  supposition,  could  exceed 
the  volume  of  the  sun  more  than  two 
thousand  times ! 

It  is  not  without  some  little  shame  that 
astronomers  refer  to  the  great  total  eclipse 
of  1 7 1 5.  Although  this  eclipse  was  visible 
in  England,  and  mou^  it  occurred  in  the 
time  of  so  great  an  astronomer  as  Halley, 
no  adequate  preparations  were  made  for 
observing  it  Coates,  indeed — a  practical 
astronomer,  whose  observations  would 
have  had  a  high  value — ^was  **  oppressed 


with  too  much  company,"  Halley  tells  us, 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  eclipse. 
Halley  himself  made  a  few  common-place 
notes  on  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
totally  eclipsed  sun,  but  we  learn  nothing 
new  from  them  respecting  the  corona. 

Nor  were  the  French  astronomers  more 
energetic  in  1724.  But  one  observation 
made  by  Maraldi  is  worth  noticing.  He 
perceived  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eclipse  the  corona  was  clearly  broader  on 
the  side  towards  which  the  moon  was  ad- 
vancing than  on  the  opposite  side,  while 
at  the  end  of  the  eclipse  the  reverse  was 
the  case.  This  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  corona  is  a  solar  appendage,  since  the 
moon  thus  seemed  to  traverse  the  corona 
precisely  as  she  traversed  the  sun. 

The  observation  made  by  Maraldi  was 
confirmed  by  several  who  observed  the 
total  eclipse  of  1 733  in  Sweden.  A  special 
interest  attaches  to  this  eclipse,  because 
instead  of  being  observed  only  by  astro- 
nomers, it  was  watched  by  a  large  number 
of  persons  invited  to  the  work  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Sweden.  As  many  of 
those  who  propose  to  join  the  expedition 
to  view  the  eclipse  of  Deceinber  have 
decided  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
general  aspect  of  the  corona,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  inquire  how  far  such  observations 
are  likely  to  add  to  our  knowledge.  In 
this  respect  the  Swedish  narrative  is  most 
encouraging.  At  Catherinesholm,  the 
pastor  of  Forshem  noticed  that  the  ring  of 
light  which  appeared  round  the  black  disc 
of  the  moon  was  of  a  reddish  color,  an 
observation  confirmed  by  Vallerius,  an- 
other pastor,  who  noticed,  however,  that 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sun 
the  ring  appeared  of  a  greenish  hue.  The 
pastor  of  Smoland  states  that  "  during  the 
total  obscuration  the  edge  of  the  moon's 
disc  resembled  gilded  brass,  and  that  the 
faint  ring  around  it  emitted  rays  in  an  up- 
ward as  well  as  in  a  downward  direction, 
similar  to  those  seen  beneath  the  sun  when 
a  shower  of  rain  is  impending."  The 
mathematical  lecturer  in  the  A^demy  of 
Charlestadt,  M.  Edstrom,  observed  these 
rays  with  special  attention,  and  remarks 
respecting  them  that  "  they  plainly  main- 
tained the  same  position  until  they  van- 
ished along  with  the  ring  upon  the  re- 
appearance of  the  sun."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ring  as  seen  at  Lincopia  seemed 
to  have  no  rays. 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  this 
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difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  corona,  as 
seen  at  different  stations,  is  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  air,  the  eyesight  of  the 
observer,  or  other  such  causes.  For 
clearly,  if  the  observer  at  Lincopia  saw 
an  object  really  different  from  that  seen 
by  Edstrom,  it  would  follow  that  the  co- 
rona is  a  phenomenon  of  our  own  atmos- 
phere and  not  a  solar  appendage.  On 
other  occasions  a  like  difference  has  been 
recorded  in  the  aspect  of  the  corona  as 
seen  at  different  stations  ;  but  we  do  not 
remember  any  observations  which  seem 
calculated  *to  resolve  the  question  just 
suggested,  until  the  great  total  eclipse  ob- 
served last  year  in  America.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that,  whatever  theory  of  the  corona 
we  adopt,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
might  be  expected  to  affect  the  aspect  of 
the  ring.  Tot  obviously  this  would  hap- 
pen if  the  coronal  light  is  merely  due  to 
the  illumination  of  our  atmosphere ;  while, 
if  the  light  comes  from  beyond  our  atmos- 
phere, it  would  still  be  bnghter  or  fainter 
according  as  the  air  was  more  or  less 
clear.  The  only  convincing  form  of  evi- 
dence would  be  such  as  showed  that  some 
peculiarity  of  figure,  noticed  when  the 
ring  was  seen  under  unfavorable  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  remained  recognizable 
notwithstanding  a  great  increase  in  the 
apparent  extent  of  the  ring,  when  seen  af 
some  distant  station,  under  more  favorable 
circumstances. 

Now  during  tiie  great  eclipse  of  last 
year,  very  remarkable  evidence  was  given, 
fulfilfing  these  very  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  astronomers 
yfho  observed  the  eclipse  along  the  whole 
path  of  the  shadow, — from  where  it  first 
fell  upon  America,  far  in  the  north-west, 
to  the  point  wh^e  it  left  the  American 
continent  and  fell  upon  the  Atlantic, — no- 
ticed the  singularly  quadrilateral  aspect  of 
the  corona.  Tliis  was  not  only  observed 
with  the  naked  eye,  but  by  telescopists  ; 
and  in  one  instance  photography  recorded 
the  peculiarity  most  satisfactorily.  But 
dns  four-cornered  aspect  belonged  only 
lo  a  portion  of  the  coronal  light  lying  rel- 
atively close  to  the  sun.  The  most  dis- 
tant comer  of  the  four  lay  at  a  distance 
ftom  the  moon's  disc  scarcely  exceeding 
half  the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  Out- 
fide  the  cornered  figure  lay  a  faint  glare 
df  light  iHrich  seemed  to  most  observers 
te  merge  uniformly  and  gradually  into  the 


dark  tints  of  the  sky,  far  away  from  the 
eclipsed  sun. 

But  there  was  one  party  of  observers 
who  were  stationed  above  those  lower 
and  denser  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
which  are  most  effective  in  obstructing 
the  passage  of  light,  and  especially  of 
light  so  faint  as  that  which  comes  from 
the  outer  parts  of  the  corona.  General 
Myer,  Colonel  Winthrop,  and  others  a^ 
cended  to  the  summit  of  White  Top 
Mountain,  near  A^bingdon  in  Virginia, 
and  thence,  at  a  height  of  some  5,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  im- 
mersed so  much  more  deeply  in  the 
shadow  of  the  moon  than  the  observers 
at  lower  levels,  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  imposing  phenomena 
presented  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  The  account  they  give  of  the  coro- 
na becomes,  under  these  circumstances, 
most  instructive.  "  To  the  unaided  eye," 
says  General  Myer,  "the  eclipse  pre- 
sented, during  the  total  obscuration,  a 
vision  magnificent  beyond  description. 
As  a  centre  stood  the  full  and  intensely 
black  disc  of  the  moon,  surrounded  by  an 
aureola  of  soft  bright  light,  through  which 
shot  out,  as  if  from  the  circumference  of 
the  moon,  straight  massive  silvery  rays, 
seeming  distinct  and  separate  from  each 
other,  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  diame- 
ters of  the  lunar  disc ;  the  whole  specta- 
cle showing  as  upon  a  background  of  dif- 
fused rose-colored  light .  .  .  The  silvery 
rays  were  longest  and  most  prominent 
at  four  points  of  the  circumference — two 
upon  the  upper,  and  two  upon  the  lower 
portion,  apparently  equidistant  from  each 
other .  .  .  giving  the  spectacle  a  quadri- 
lateral form.  The  angles  of  the  quad- 
rangle were  about  opposite  the  north- 
eastern, north-western,  south-eastern,  and 
south-western  pdints  of  the  disc"  (an 
arrangement  corresponding  precisely  with 
the  observations  made  at  lower  levels). 
"There  was  no  motion  of  the  rays — 
they  seemed  concentric." 

Nothing,  as  it  should  seem,  could  be 
more  convincing  than  the  evidence  given 
by  this  observation.  The  radial  exten- 
sions which,  to  the  observer  near  the  sea- 
level,  reached  only  to  a  distance  from  the 
moon's  edge  equalling  about  half  the 
moon's  diameter,  were  recognized  at  the 
higher  station  as  rays  four  times  as  lon^. 
The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  blotting 
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out,  so  to  speak,  the  fainter  portions  of 
the  corona  is  thus  made  manifest, — and 
so  far  the  evidence  strongly  favors  (to  say 
the  least)  the  supposition  that  the  corona 
is  something  lying  much  farther  from  us 
than  the  limits  of  the  earth's  atnipsphere. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  records 
of  earlier  eclipses.  Strangely  enough,  the 
next  we  have  to  deal  with  corresponds 
very  closely  with  the  American  eclipse  of 
last  year  as  respects  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  corona.  "The  most  re- 
markable feature  exhibited  by  the  corona," 
remarks  Professor  Grant,  speaking  of  the 
eclipse  of  February,  1 766,  "  consisted  of 
four  luminous  expansions,  separated  from 
each  other  by  equal  intervals." 

The  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Antonio 
d'AJloa,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  corona 
during  the  total  eclipse  of  1778.  He 
states  that  "  five  or  six  seconds  after  the 
commencement  of  the  total  obscuration,  a 
brilliant  luminous  circle  was  seen  surround- 
ing the  moon,  which  became  more  vivid  as 
the  centre  of  that  body  continued  to  ap- 
proach the  centre  of  the  sun.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eclipse,  its  breadth  was  equal 
to  one  sixth  of  the  moon's  diameter.  There 
appeared  issuing  from  it  a  great  number  of 
rays  of  unequal  length, which  could  be  dis- 
cerned to  a  distance  equal  to  the  luriar  di- 
ameter. It  seemed  to  be  indued  with  a  rap- 
id rotary  motion,  which  caused  it  to  resem- 
ble a  fire- work  turning  round  its  centre.  The 
color  of  the  light  was  not  uniform  through- 
out the  whole  breadth  of  the  ring. 
Towards  the  margin  of  the  lunar  disk  it 
appeared  of  a  reddish  hue ;  dien  it 
changed  to  a  pale  yellow,  and  from  the 
middle  to  the  outer  border  the  yellow 
gradually  became  fainter  until  at  lepgth  it 
seemed  almost  white." 

Passing  over  several  intermediate  eclip- 
ses, we  come  to  the  great  eclipse  of  1842, 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  number  of 
eminent  astronomers  of  all  nations  who 
took  part  in  observing  it 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  the  re- 
cords of  this  eclipse  is  the  very  wide  range 
of  difference  in  the  estimates  of  the  extent 
attained  by  the  coronal  ring.  M.  Petit,  at 
Montpellier,  estimated  the  width  of  the 
corona  at  barely  one-fourth  of  the  moon's 
diameter.  Francis  Baily — it  was  (luring 
this  eclipse,  by  the  way,  that  the  phenom- 
enon known  as  **Bauly's  Bead's"  was 
first  observed  with  attention — considered 


that  the  corona  was  about  twice  as  wide. 
To  Otto  Struve,  the  eminent  Prussian  ob- 
server, the  corona  seemed  yet  wider,  fall- 
ing little  short  of  the  moon's  apparent 
diameter  in  extension. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  these  dis- 
crepancies between  the  observations  of 
modem  astronomers  of  repute  for  ac- 
curacy and  observing  skill,  it  shows  that 
the  differences  recorded  in  the  aspect  of 
the  corona  are  not  due  to  such  errors  as 
unpractised  observers  might  be  expected 
to  make.  We  shall  presently  see  the  im- 
portance of  thus  separating  truthful  from 
untrustworthy  observations. 

Arago  made  a  similar  observation  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  this  eclipse.  He  re- 
marked in  one  of  the  brighter  portions  of 
the  corona,  **  a  luminous  spot  composed 
of  jets  entwined  in  each  oAer,  and  re- 
sembling in  appearance  a  hank  of  threads 
in  disorder."  It  is  difiicult  to  understand 
what  this  may  have  been.  It  would  al- 
most seem  to  give  evidence  in  favor  of  a 
view  recently  put  forward,  that  the  light 
of  the  corona  comes  from  innumerable 
streams  of  meteors  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sun. 

Some  of  the  rays  of  the  corona  during 
this  eclipse  were  estimated  by  the  young- 
er Struve  as  nearly  eight  times  the  moon's 
apparent  diameter  in  length,  the  first  in- 
stance, be  it  noted,  in  which  a  modem 
observation  has  confirmed  the  account 
given  by  MM.  Plantade  and  Capies  in 
1706. 

In  1 85 1  the  Astronomer  Royal  had  a 
second  opportunity  of  observing  the  solar 
corona.  It  affords  interesting  evidence 
of  the  variability  in  the  appearance  of 
this  object  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  observed,  that  Mr.  Airy 
recognized  a  distinct  difierence  not  mere- 
ly in  the  extent  but  in  the  figure  of  the 
corona  on  this  occasion.  He  says,  **  The 
corona  was  far  broader  than  that  which  I 
saw  in  1842.  Roughly  speakin^^  its 
breadth  was  little  less  thaxi  the  moon's 
diameter,  but  its  outline  was  very  irregu- 
lar. I  did  not  notice  any  beams  project- 
ing from  it  which  deserved  notice  as 
much  more  conspicuous  than  the  others, 
but  the  whole  was  beamy,  radiated  in 
stmcture,  and  terminated — though  very  in- 
definitely—in a  way  whicii  reminded  me 
of  the  ornament  frequently  placed  round 
a  mariner's  compass.  Its  color  was 
white,  or  resembling  that  of  Ve.nus.     I 
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saw  no  flickering  or  unsteadiness  of  light. 
It  was  not  separated  from  the  moon  by 
any  dark  ring,  nor  had  it  any  annular 
structure.  It  looked  like  a  radiated  lu- 
minous cloud  behind  die  moon.'' 

In  i860  the  Astronomer  Royal  again 
witnessed  the  phenomena  which  accom- 
pany a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and 
again,  his  evidence  respecting  the  corona 
assigns  to  it  a  figure  resonbling,  *'  with 
some  irregularities,  the  ornament  round 
a  compass-card." 

And  now  we  are  approaching,  or, 
rather,  we  have  already  reached  the  era 
when  other  modes  of  research  than  mere 
telescopic  observation  were  to  be  applied 
to  this  perplexing  phenomenon.  In  1 860, 
Mr.  De  la  Rue  and  the  Padre  Secchi  suc- 
ceeded in  photographing  the  eclipsed 
sun ;  and  though  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  corona  is  discernible  in  their  photo- 
graphs, yet  it  is  quite  evident,  on  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  pictures  taken  at 
stations  widely  separated,  that  at  least  the 
brighter  portion  of  the  corona  belongs  to 
the  sun.  Where  the  coronal  radiance  is 
brightest  or  extends  farthest  in  Mr.  De  la 
Rue's  pictures,  there  also  in  F.  Secchi's 
can  be  recognized  corresponding '  pecu- 
liarities. 

Then,  after  a  considerable  interval, 
came  the  great  eclipse  of  August,  1868, 
when  an  effort  was  made  to  apply  the  pow- 
ers of  the  spectroscope  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  corona.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular 
circumstance,  by-the-by,  that  the  results  of 
so  important  an  observation  as  Major 
Tennan^s  spectroscopic  study  of  the 
corona  should  be  quite  commonly  mis- 
quoted— ^but  so  it  is.  We  have  before  us, 
as  we  write,  his  own  statement,  in  which 
are  the  words  (italicized),  "What  I  saw 
was  undoubtedly  a  continuous  spectrum, 
and  I  saw  no  lines ; "  followed  by  the  re- 
niaric,  '^  there  may  have  been  dark  lines,  of 
course,  but  with  so  faint  a  spectrum  .... 
they  might  escape  notice."  Yet  in  Roscoe's 
most  valuable  treatise  on  spectrum  analysis 
there  occur  the  words,  "  Major  Tennant 
stales  liiat  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  is 
the  ordinary  solar  spectrum;"  and  the 
American  astronomers  who  observed  the 
eclipse  of  last  vear  repeat  the  statement, 
commenting  with  surprise  on  the  fact  that 
ikey  could  see  no  dark  lines  in  the  coronal 
spectrum. 

The  distinction  between  what  Major 
Tennant  actually  saw  and  what  he  is  sup- 


posed to  have  seen  is  most  important  If 
the  corona  gave  a  spectrum  resembling 
the  sun's,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  die  light  of  the  corona  was 
simply  reflected  sunlight  But  if  the 
spectrum  of  the  corona  shows  no  dark 
lines  we  can  no  longer  suppose  this.  A 
burning  solid  gives  a  rainbow-tinted  spec- 
oiim  of  this  sort,  without  dark  lines ;  and 
though  it  would  not  be  proved,  it  would 
at  least  be  rendered  probable,  were  this 
the  nature  of  the  coronal  spectrum,  that 
the  light  of  the  corona  comes  from 
actually  incandescent  substances. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  American  astro- 
nomers would  have  obtained  decisive  re- 
sults ;  but  a  new  source  of  perplexity  was 
introduced  by  th^eir  observations.  They 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  coronal  spec- 
trum really  is  continuous,  for  they  ob- 
served it  under  conditions  which  removed 
all  the  doubts  referred  to  by  Major  Ten- 
nant But  superposed  upon  the  faint 
rainbow-tinted  streak  they  saw  bright  lines. 
Professor  Harkness  saw*  one  line  only,  but 
Professor  Young  saw  three. 

Now,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  what 
is  the  interpretation  of  a  spectral  bright 
line  to  understand  the  strange  significance 
of  this  new  observation.  A  glowing  va- 
por gives  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines.  But 
surprising  as  the  conclusion  would  be  that 
the  corona  consists,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  of  glowing  vapor,  it  is  when  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  vapor  indicated  by 
the  coronal  bright  lines  that  the  most 
startling  result  of  all  is  suggested.  One 
of  the  bright  lines  corresponds  in  place 
with  a  line  belonging  to  the  spectrum  of 
the  glowing  vapor  of  iron.  This  metal, 
whidh  requires  so  intense  a  heat  for  its 
liquefaction,  and,  therefore,  a  yet  more 
tremendous  heat  to  vaporize  it,  would  ac- 
tually seem  (from  the  evidence)  to  be  pre- 
sent in  die  form  of  glowing  vapor  in  the 
sun's  corona.  Here  are  the  words  of 
Professor  Harkness — ^who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  spectroscopic 
analysis — announcing  his  acceptance  of  a 
conclusion  as  probable,  which  is  so  start- 
ling that  we  could  not  venture  to  leave  it 
on  record  without  such  confirmation,  lest 
haply  the  reader  should  regard  it  as  sim- 
ply arising  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
evidence: — "I  consider  the  conclusion 
highly  probable,  if  not  actually  proved, 
that  the  corona  is  a  very  rarefied  self- 
luminous  atmosphere  surrounding  the  sun. 
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and,  perhaps,  principally  composed  of  the  tween  the  two  theories  being  that  La  Hire 
incandescent  vapor  of  iron."  And  what  ascribed  the  action  to  the  inequalities  of 
renders  the  conclusion  so  much  the  more  the  moon's  surface  and  their  power  of  re- 
r^narkable  is  that  Professor  Harkness  has  fleeting  the  solar  rays,  while  De  Lisle  sup- 
adduced  evidence  to  show  that  the  heat  posed  that  the  sun's  rays  were  d^fracted 
of  the  summits  of  the  colored  prooiinences  at  the  moon's  edge.  We  owe  to  Baden 
is  such  as  would  be  insuOicient  to  vaporize  Powell  and  Sir  David  Brewster  die  dis- 
iron.  The  corona  would  be  less  heated,  proof  of  De  Lisle' s  theory,  De  Lisle  him- 
one  would  suppose,  than  the  prominences  self  having  disposed  of  La  Hire's, 
which  lie  so  much  nearer  to  the  sun.  There  remain,  then,  only  those  two 

Such  are  the  observations  which  astro-  theories  to  consider,  whidi,  at  the  present 
nomers  and  physicists  have  made  upcm  time,  divide  the  attention  of  astronomers, 
the  corona.  We  have  indicated  in  passing  According  to  one  the  corona  is  a  true 
some  of  the  theories  suggested  by  special  solar  appendage,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
observations,  but  we  have  now  to  inquire  markable  features  in  the  universe ;  accord- 
what  are  the  general  results  to  which  dns  ing  to  the  other  the  corona  is  simply  a 
series  of  researches,  regarded  as  a  whole,  terrestrial  phenomenon,  due  to  the  passage 
appears  to  tend.  of  the  sun's  rays  through  our  own  atmo- 

The  theories  which  have  been  put  for-  sphere.   The  latter  thecny  is  that  advanced 

ward  by  astronomers  in  -explanation  of  by  M.  Faye,  and  is  supported  by  Mr. 

the  soku*  corona  are  not  many  in  number,  Lockyer,  the  skilful  solar  spectroscopist ; 

and  some  of  them  need  not  occupy  us  for  the  former  is  the  opinion  entertained  by 

any  length  of  time,  as  modern  researches  Sir  John  Herschel  and  the  Astronomer 

have  practically  disposed  of  them.  Royal,  and  has  recently  been  advocated 

The  theory  that  the  corona  is  doe  to  a  somewhat  earnestly  in  papers  communis 

lunar  atmosphere  is  associated  with  the  cated  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 

names  of  the  eminent  astronomers  Kepler  It  is  hoped  that  the  observations  to  be 

and  Halley.     It  is  probable  that  the  latter  made  during  the  eclipse  of  next  Decem- 

would  have  been  even  more  confident  of  ber  m^U  set  the  question  finally  at  rest, 

its  truth  than  he  actually  was,  had  it  not  In  the  mean  time  let  us  briefly  consider 

been  that  the  opinion  of  his  great  friend  the  aiguments  adduced  for  and  against 

Newton  was  opposed    to    this    theory,  the  rival  theories. 

Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  interpretation  We  owe  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Frank- 
placed  upon  Halle/ s  remark  that  *'the  land  and  Mr.  Lockyer  one  of  the  most 
contrary  sentiments  of  one  whose  judg-  effiecrive  arguments  against  the  theory  that 
ment  he  should  always  revere  "  caused  the  corona  is  a  solar  atmosphere.  It  will 
him  to  feel  doubtful  as  to  Kepler's  theory,  be  obvious  that  if  the  corona  be  such  an 

We  now  know  quite  certainly  that  the  atmosphere,  it  will  exert  a  pressure  upon 

moon  has  no  atmosphere  which  could  ac-  the  sun's  surface  corresponding  to  that 

count  for  the  appearance  of  the  corona,  pressure  which  our  own  atmo^here  exerts 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  moon  has  any  upon  the  surhce  of  the  earth.     But  then 

atniosphere  at  all ;  but  most  assuredly  if  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  coronal  at- 

she  have  any  it  must  be  very  limited  in  mosphere  would  be  incalculably  ^ater. 

extent    When  the  moon  passes  over  a  Our  own  atmosphere,  we  have  r^tson  to 

star,  the  disappearance  of  the  star  is  quite  believe,  does  not  extend  much  more  than 

sudd^rr;  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  that  loo  miles  above  the  sea-levei.     Now  the 

gradual  diminution  of  the  star's  light  which  corona  \s  visible,  under  fovorabld  oiicuisi- 

would  undoubtedly  be  recognized  if  the  stances,  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  equal 

moon  had  an  atmosphere  of  Appreciable  to  hn  own  diameter^«^«etting  aside  e^ 

extent.  considerations  of  the  radial  projectionB. 

The  French  astronomers  La  Hire  aad  In  other  w6rds  it  certamly  does  not  ex- 

De  Lisle  put  forward  two  theories,  which  tend  less  ^n  850,000  miles  firom  his  sat- 

may  also  be  dismissed  as  untenable  in  the  face.     Regarded  as  an  atmosphere,  there^ 

presence  of  recent  researches.     Accord-  foi^e,  the  corona  is  certainly  not  less  than 

ing  to  each  theory,  the  appearance  of  the  8,000  times  as  deep  as  our  ova.     On  this 

corona  is  caused  by  an  action  on  the  sun's  account  alone  the  pressure  it  would  exert 

rays,  that  action  taking  place  at  the  edge  would  be  enormously  greater.     For  it  is 

of  the  moon's  disc--^e   difference  l^-  to  be  noted  that  the  presiure  exerted  by 
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our  air  would  not  be  merely  doubled  were 
the  height  of  the  atmosphere  doubled, 
trebled  were  that  height  trebled,  ^nd  §o 
on,  but  would  increase  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate.  If  a  mine  were  sunk  into  the 
earth  in  order  to  measure  the  increase  of 
atmospheric  pressure  with  depth,  instead 
of  a  depth  of  loo  miles  being  required  in 
order  to  have  a  double  pressure,  only  3^^ 
miles  woujd  be  needed.  At  the  bottom . 
of  a  mine  7  miles  deep  Abe  pressure  wouM 
be  four  times  as  great  as  at  the  sea-level ; 
lol  miles  deep  the  pressure  would  be 
eight  times  as  great ;  14  miles  deep  the 
pressure  would  be  sixteen  times  as  great, 
and  so  on,  like  the  expense  of  the  miser's 
grave,  "doubling  as  we  descend"  for 
every  34  miles.  It  requires  no  great 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  sec  that  the 
pressure  at  a  depth  of  100  miles  or  so 
would  be  millions  of  times  greater  than 
that  at  the  sea-level.*  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  how  inconceivably  great  the 
pressure  exerted  by  a  solar  atmosphere 
some  8,000  times  as  deep  as  ours  would 
necessarily  be,  let  the  nature  of  the  gases 
composing  it  be  what  it  may. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  We  have 
hitherto  only  compared  the  height  of  the 
supposed  solar  atmosphere  widi  that  of 
the  earth's.  We  must  not  forget  Aat  the 
sun's  attractive  energy  so  enormously  ex- 
ceeds the  earth's  that  even  though  his  at- 
mosphere were  no  deeper  than  ours  (and 
similarly  constituted)  the  pressure  exerted 
on  his  surface  would  be  enormously  in- 
creased. If  a  man  could  be  placed  on 
the  solar  surface  his  own  weight'  would 
crush  him  as  effectually  as  though  while  on 
the  earth  a  weight  of  a  couple  d[  tons  were 
heaped  upon  him.  In  precisely  the  same 
way  th^  pressure  of  the  solar  atmosphere 
is  increased  by  the  enormous  force  with 
which  the  sun  drags  towards  himself  eveiy 
particle  composing  that  atmosphere. 

Now  it  happens  that  we  know  quite  well 
that  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  real  solar 
atmosphere  even  close  by  the  laij^t  sur- 
face which  forms  the  visible  globe  of  the 
sun,  is  nothing  like  so  great  as  it  would  be 
if  the  corona  formed  part  of  that  atoo- 
sphere^     The  bright  lines  constituting  the 

•  The  actual  number  representing  the  propor- 
tionate pressure  would  consist  of  no  less  than  nine 
figures,  being  very  nearly  two  hundred  millions^ 


Spectrum  of  the  colored  prominences  would 
be  many  times  thicker  than  they  are  if  the 
pressure  were  so  great ;  for  spectroscopists 
have  found,  by  means  of  experiments  made 
in  the  laboratory,  that  with  increase  of 
pressure  the  spectral  bright  lines  of  a  gas 
increase  in  thickness. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  most  conclusive 
proof  possible  that  the  corona  is  not  a 
solar  atmosphere. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  argue 
that  the  corona  is  a  solar  appendage,  a^ 
how  it  hs^pens,  if  the  phenomenon  is  due 
to  the  illumination  of  our  own  atmosphere, 
that  the  moon  looks  black  in  the  very 
heart  of  this  illumination.  If  our  air  were 
illuminated,  its  light  would  extend  over 
the  moon  also — since  the  moon  lies  so  far 
beyond  its  limits ;  whereas  the  moon  is  as 
a  dark  disc  on  the  background  of  the 
coronal  light  This  very  word  background, 
obviously  a{4>licable  to  the  corona  as 
actually  seen,  indicates  that  the  source  of 
the  coronal  light  is  beyond  the  moon. 

Here,  then  (to  mention  no  other  con- 
siderations), we  have  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  corona  is  not  a  pheno- 
menon of  our  own  atmosphere. 

But  then  the  corona  is  clearly  some- 
where  and  something.  If  its  light  comes 
from  beyond  the  moon,  we  need  not  doubt 
.  that  it  comes  from  the  sun's  neighbor- 
hood ; '  apd  again,  if  the  corona  is  not  a 
solar  atmosphere,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  it  is  a  solar  appendage.  It  would 
seem  to  foUow  that  the  corona  is  due  to 
bodies  of  some  sort  travelling  around  the 
sun,  and  by  their  motion  preserved  either 
from  falling  towards  him  (in  which  case 
the  corona  would  quickly  disappear)  or 
from  producing  any  pressure  upon  his  sur- 
face, as  an  atmosphere  would. 

Whatever  the  corona  may  be,  it  is  clear 
that  regarding  it  as  a  solar  appendage — a 
conclusion  which  seems  forced  upon  us  by 
the  evidence — it  is  presented  to  us  «is  one 
of  the  most  sdiking  and  imposing  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  die  solar  system.  It  is 
a  fitting  crown  of  glory  for  that  orb  wiiich 
sways  the  planets  by  its  attraction,  warms 
them  by  its  fires,  illuminates  them  by  the 
splendor  of  its  light,  and  pours  forth  on  all 
of  them  the  electric  and  chemic  influences 
which  are  afi  necessary  as  li^bt  and  heat 
for  the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants. 
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There  is  much  mystery  and  more  un- 
certainty in  the  story  of  Bianca  Capello ; 
and  it  happens  that  the  dark  and  doubtful 
comprehend  precisely  the  more  interesting 
portions  of  her  career.  Except  in  actions 
that  were  palpable  to  all  the  world,  con- 
temporary records  are  silent  concerning 
her,  or  passionately  at  variance.  On  the 
disputed  items  of  her  character  and  con- 
duct, they  are  all  much  to  be  distrusted. 
The  Italian  writers  of  that  age  were,  for 
the  mbst  part,  a  mixture  of  the  bravo  and 
the  flunkey.  They  dealt  very  murderously 
with  the  reputation  of  their  enemies,  and 
were  the  merest  flatterers  of  their  patrons. 
Nor  are  authoritative  declarations  of  much 
more  value  than  the  assertions  of  parti- 
sans. As  we  shall  show,  there  were  always 
place-men  in  plenty,  ready  to  attach  seal 
and  signature  to  any  statement  which  it 
pleased  a  Prince  to  publish.  And  it  was 
not  unusual  to  destroy  letters  and  reports 
into  which  offensive  tniths  had  forced 
their  way. 

Bianca  was  born  in  the  year  1543  ;  her 
family  was  noble ;  and  she  was  brought 
up  by  a  stepdame,  harsh  as  such  relatives 
are  comonly  reputed — that  is  all  w^  know, 
of  her  youth.  As  to  her  person,  there  are 
numerous  portraits  extant  representing 
her  at  different  ages,  but  all  bearing  the 
same  character.  Her  form  was  large  and 
lithe,  her  complexion  brilliant,  and  her 
face  most  beautiful.  Every  line  of  that 
face  told  of  passion  and  intellect.  Passion 
predominates  in  the  earlier  portraits,  intel- 
lect in  those  of  later  date.  In  none  is 
there  a  trace  of  lofty  aspiration  ;  all  wear 
the  same  false  expression,  all  show  the 
same  malign  power. 

Directly  opposite  to  the  Capello  Palace 
stood  the  Venetian  establishment  of  the 
Salviati,  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  of 
the  banking  aristocracy  of  Florence. 
And  conspicuous  among  the  staff  of  this 
bank  for  handsome  person*  and  distin- 
guished mien — ^that  is  in  1562-3 — ^was 
Piero  Bonaventuri.  He  was  a  young 
Tuscan  of  poor  family,  for  whom  the  in- 
fluence of  his  uncle,  a  confidential  clerk 
in  the  same  employ,  had  procured  a  sub- 
ordinate appointment.  Youthful  as  he 
was,  it  seems  that  Bonaventuri  was  expe- 
rienced in  mischief.      He  soon  contrived 


to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  attractive 
neighbor,  the  Venetian  authorities  stated, 
by  representing  himself  as  one  of  the 
Salviati.  Aided  by  false  keys,  and  an 
accommodating  waiting-woman,  the  lovers 
often  met  The  crisis  came  in  due  time. 
One  evening,  in  the  first  week  of  Decem- 
ber, 1563,  Bianca  eloped,  and  Piero  of 
course  accompanied  her.  An  elopement 
is  usually  a  thing  that  springs  from  impulse, 
and  speeds  through  blundering  to  an  un- 
fortunate close.  But  in  this  mstance  it 
was  deliberately  planned  and  wisely  exe- 
cuted. The .  lady  carried  with  her  many 
of  the  Capello  jewels,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money ;  and  the  midnight  flight  down 
those  romantic,  but  rather  bleak  lagunes, 
and  the  morning  scamper  across  the  Vene- 
tian territories  on  the  mainland,  were  both 
so  cleverly  managed  that,  though  the  eva- 
sion was  soon  discovered,  and  they  had 
but  a  few  hours'  start  of  their  pursuers, 
they  got  clear  off — no  small  achievement, 
considering  the  place  and  the  period. 
They  paused  at  Bologna  to  be  married,  a 
business  that  did  not  delay  them  many 
hours.  The  Council  of  Trent,  indeed, 
had  just  amended  the  marital  regulation 
of  Christendom  in  a  way  very  adverse  to 
runaway  matches.  But  tiiese  amendments 
had  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the 
head  of  the  church,  and  weddings  there- 
fore continued  to  be  "  solemnized  "  pretty 
much  as  they  used  to  be  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago  "  m  the  Fleet," — that  is,  with 
all  the  scandalous  laxity  that  had  called 
so  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  the 
Tridentine  fathers.  Resuming  their  course 
immediately,  the  fugitives  reached  Flor- 
ence barely  in  time  for  Pelcgrina,  Bianca' s 
daughter,  to^be  bom. 

It  was  th*e  law  in  Florence  that  the 
portion  of  every  bride  should  be  registered 
with  a  view  to  taxation.  One  would 
think  that  this  law  could  hardly  have 
applied  in  the  case  of  Bianca.  Piero,  in- 
deed, might  consider  "the  plunder" 
secured  by  his  careful  bride  as  a  legal 
portion ;  but  that  the  government  under 
which  he  sought  shelter  should  have  taken 
the  same  view  of  matters  is  rather  star- 
tling. Nevertheless  it  did  so,  called  upon 
the  gentlemen  to  register  his  winnings, 
and  was  obeyed.     Piero  stated  the  sum  at 
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20,000  scudi,  by  no  means  a  trifling 
"  dot,"  and  was  roundly  accused  of  cheat- 
ing the  revenue  by  underrating  the  amount. 

Meanwhile  in  Venice  old  Capello  was 
making  d,  great  outcry  about  "his 
daughter  and  his  ducats."  His  numerous 
kinsmen  chimed  in^  the  loudest  among 
them  being  his  brother-in-law  Grimani, 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia.  And  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobles  united  to  swell  the 
chorus ;  for  there  were  many  other  needy 
clerks  in  Venice,  and  many  giddy 
daughters.  Capello,  therefore,  found  no 
difficulty  in  handing  over  his  grievance  to 
the  State,  which  adopted  it  willingly,  and 
took  immediate  action.  The  uncle  of 
Piero,  Bianca's  waiting- woman,  and  the 
gondoliers  who  had  "  rowed  them  o'er  the 
ferry,"  were  all  imprisoned,  nor,  so  far  as 
we  know,  was  one  of  them  ever  released  ; 
Bonaventuri  himself  was  declared  an  out- 
law, and  a  price — 2,000  ducats — put  upon 
his  head ;  a  legacy  of  6,000  ducats  left  to 
Bianca  by  her  mother  was  estreated  ;  and 
finally  three  bravoes  were  hurried  off  to 
Florence  to  slay  the  pair. 

The  large-hearted,  clear-headed  despot 
of  Florence,  Cosimo  I.,  was  then  at  the 
close  of  his  career.  He  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  but  a  terrible  domestic 
calamity — the  deaths  of  a  valued  wife  and 
two  promising  boys,  within  a  single  month 
— ^haii  disgusted  him  with  power,  and  his 
eldest  son,  Francesco,  was  now  the  real, 
as  he  was  soon  to  be  the  titular  Prince- 
Regent,  for  Cosimo  abdicated  in  form  a 
few  months  later.  Francesco  was  then  just 
twenty-two.  Strikingly  like  his  mother,  a 
Toledo,  and  educated  in  Spain,  he  was  in 
all  things  a  true  Spaniard — as  courtly 
Spaniards  then  were.  This  was  not  as 
they  had  been  half  a  century  before. 
From  soldiers  of  steel,  they  had  degener- 
ated into  iron  politicians — as,  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  they  were  to  become  a  heap  of 
rust  Still  Cosimo' s  heir  was  a  prince 
among  princes.  He  had  grace,  spirit,  and 
some  wit ;  he  was  scholarly  and  magnifi- 
cent, he  loved  art  like  a  Medici ;  and,  for 
these  and  other  reasons,  few  were  willing 
to  admit  that  he  was  as  harsh  and  as 
haughty  as  a  Toledo.  Francesco  saw 
Bianca,  and  stretched  his  powerful  hand 
between  her  and  destruction.  This  hap- 
pened at  once  ;  but  how  is  not  certainly 
known.  A  hundred  stories  are  told  in 
explanation,  of  accidental  meetings  and 
love  at  first  sight,  of  unscrupulous  agents, 


and  overruling  circumstances,  and,  above 
all,  of  a  shameless  husband.  For  the  last 
we  can  vouch ;  Bonaventuri  was  a  shame- 
less* husband.  We  will  add  that  the  pair 
lost  no  time  in  petitioning  for  protection, 
and  probably  presented  their  petition  in 
person. 

The  decree  against  Bianca  and  her 
husband  was  published  on  the  15th  of 
December,  and  early  in  January  we  find 
Cosimo  Bartoli,  the  Tuscan  envoy  at 
Venice,  interposing  energetically  in  their 
behalf — ^with  what  effect  his  last  despatch 
on  the  subject,  dated  many  months  later, 
will  show : — 

"  The  event,"  wrote  he,  "  is  deeply  re- 
sented by  the  nobility,  and  is  yet  far  too 
recent.  The  Capelli  are  powerful  in 
themselves,  and  they,  are  powerfully 
seconded  by  a  man  whose  influence  you 
are  acquainted  with,  tl\e  Patriarch 
GrimanL  I  doubt  if  any  advocate  could 
be  found  to  plead  for  Bonaventuri,  or 
rather  for  his  wife.  •  Further,  it  seems  to 
me  inconsistent  with  my  dignity  as  your 
envoy  to  interfere  in  a  private  cause,  the 
more  especially  as  it  does  not  promise  a 
favorable  issue.  I  do  not  remonstrate 
because  I  find  the  matter  irksome ;  I  say 
nothing  but  the  bare  truth.  Were  I  to 
bring  Uie  subject  before  a  court  of  justice, 
even  as  the  agent  of  your  Highness,  I  fear 
i  should  be  made  to  feel  the  resentment 
of  such  coiurt  Nor  would  this  be  all. 
The  adoption  of  a  course  so  obnoxious  to 
the  Venetian  nobility  would  draw  down 
their  wrath,  not  merely  on  my  head,  which 
would  be  a  trifle,  but  also  on  yourself, 
whose  ambassador  I  am,  and  thus  involve 
your  affairs  in  serious  difficulties." 

In  consequence  of  these  representa- 
tions the  affair  was  allowed  to  drop ;  but 
the  Prince's  interposition  was  not  alto- 
gether fruitless.  It  showed  that  he  was 
too  deeply  interested  in  his  prot6g^  not 
to  resent  any  attempt  on  their  lives,  and 
the  assassins  therefore  were  recalled. 

There  is  little  to  be  told  of  Bianca  and 
Francesco  up  to  the  close  of  1565.  He 
was  then  busily  negotiating  for  the  hand  of 
an  archduchess,  and  he  took  care  not  to 
mar  the  efforts  of  his  ministers  by  provok- 
ing a  glaring  scandal.  But,  as  he  was  far 
from  suspending  his  relations  with  the 
Venetians,  he  avoided  one  danger  merely 
to  court  anoAer.  This  appears  from  a 
letter  dated  February  25,  1565,  and 
written  by  Cosimo :  "  Your  solitary  night- 
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rambles  through  Florence,  which  have 
now  become  continual,  I  may  say  habi- 
tual," wrote  the  old  Prince^  **  are  neither 
profitable,  nor  honorable,  nor  even  safe. 
They  cannot  have  any  good  result !  I  do 
not  pretend  to  meddle  with  you  without 
reason,  but  in  a  case  of  this  moment  I 
must  be  permitted  to  give  my  opinion ; 
and  I  believe  that  you  are  too  prudent  to 
persist  in  a  course  that  must  end  in  your 
ruin."  Cosimo  alluded  to  the  risk  which 
Francesco  ran  of  being  assassinated. 
The  Medici  had  numerous  bitter  foes ;  as 
was  shown  by  the  fall  of  Cosimo' s  prede- 
cessor. Nothing  was  so  likely  to  aid  an 
assassin  as  an  obscure  liaison,  and  assas- 
sination was  then  fearfully  rife,  no  less  than 
1 86  nnirders,  or  attempts  thereat,  happen- 
ing within  the  bounds  of  the  city,  in  less 
than  eighteen  months. 

Francesco  was  married  to  the  Archduch- 
ess  Giovanna  in  December,  1565.  The 
union  was  not  a  happy  one.  She  was 
pale  and  meagre,  austere  and  narrow- 
minded,  and  equally  feeble  in  health,  un- 
derstanding, and  temper.  She  had,  be- 
sides, a  fault  which,  more  than  any,  tended 
to  alienate  her  husband.  Like  all  his 
race,  the  Prince  was  a  shrewd  financier ; 
and  Giovanna  could  never  be  made  to 
understand  the  value  of  money.  She 
wasted  her  allowance,  contracted  debts, 
and  repeatedly  pawned  her  jewels.  Fran- 
cesco, indeed,  paid  the  debts  and  redeem- 
ed the  jewels ;  but  he  always  took  care  to 
reimburse  himself  bv  impounding  her  pin- 
money,  and  thus  drove  her  off  again  to 
the  usurers.  Within  three  months  of 
Francesco's  marriage,  Bonaventuri  had 
become  his  chamberlain.  As  to  Bianca, 
there  was  some  reserve  still  maintained. 
Giovanna,  however,  was  soon  informed  of 
the  truth,  and  behaved  like  a  fiuy.  The 
Prince,  of  course,  took  shelter  with  the 
Venetian,  and  the  latter  bound  him  fast 
in  fetters  that  multiplied  and  strengthened 
daily.  So  fascinated,  indeed,  became 
Francesco,  that  some  time  in  1 569  he  swore 
on  the  crucifix,  with  many  awful  forms, 
to  wed  Bianca  when  they  should  both  be 
free.  One  of  them  was  so  before  the 
year  expired. 

The  chamberlain  of  a  prince  of  the 
sixteenth  century  filled  a  post  \^ich,  if 
not  too  honorable,  was  rich  in  influence 
and  emoluments  to  those  who  knew  how 
to  use  it.  Bonaventuri,  however,  was  not 
the  man  for  the  place,  and  no  amount  of 


experience  could  fit  him  to  it.  Rapacious, 
insolent,  and  vicious,  he  was  the  object  of 
general  hatred,  and,  at  length,  of  individ- 
ual revenge.  Illicit  love,  we  need  hardly 
remark,  was  then  very  prevalent  at  Flor- 
ence, as  through  the  rest  of  Italy.  But  it 
ran  great  risks,  withal,  and  the  knife  and 
the  pistol  wrought  sad  havoc  among  the 
gallants,  without  always  sparing  the  gal- 
lanted. Discretion  trebly  cloaked  was, 
therefore,  indispensable  in  such  afiEiirs. 
Bonaventuri  was  foremost  among  the  gal- 
lants, but  he  scorned  discretion,  and, 
thanks  to  his  office,  for  a  long  time  with 
impunity.  At  length,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Cassandra  Borgiani,  a  lady 
belonging  to  the  powerfiil  Ricci  family. 
He  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  more 
perilous  mistress,  for  she  was  hedged  about 
with  steel.  Already  two  gentiemen  of 
high  birth  had  paid  for  their  appreciation 
of  her  graces  with  their  lives.  This  warn- 
ing, however,  was  lost  on  Bonaventuri*s 
wretched  vanity.  Such  success  was  noth- 
ing in  his  eyes  unless  everybody  knew  it ; 
and,  thanks  to  his  reckless  tongue,  thb 
new  scandal  rang  through  Florence  as 
scandal  had  seldom  rung  before.  The 
Ricci  were  furious.  It  was  clear  that  the 
dread  of  ducal  vengeance  would  not  long 
restrain  them.  Nor  was  this  all.  Bona- 
venturi's  excesses  had  b^un  to  reflect  on 
Francesco — ^in  whispers,  indeed,  as  yet; 
but  there  was  no  telling  how  soon  these 
whispers  might  not  swell  into  a  shout  that 
would  shake  his  authority.  Influenced  by 
such  reflections,  quite  as  much  as  by  the 
menacing  complaints  of  the  Ricci,  the 
Prince  condescended  to  remonstrate  with 
his  attendant 

"  You  will  do  well,"  said  he,  "  to  break 
off"  your  connection  with  Cassandra,  or, 
at  least,  to  observe  some  circumspection 
therein.  I  tell  ^ou  fairly  that  I  cannot 
pretend  to  restram  the  Ricci  much  longer. 
Some  of  these  days  they  will  assassinate 
you ;  and,  though  I  may  be  able  to  punish 
them,  I  cannot  restore  you  to  life." 

Bonaventuri  received  the  warning  with 
docility.  He  protested,  however,  that 
there  really  was  no  cause  for  the  animosity 
of  the  Ricci,  except  their  jealousy. 

"  That  is  no  concern  of  mine,"  replied 
Francesco,  haughtily.  "You  will  act  as 
you  think  proper.  But  pray  observe,  if 
things  turn  out  to  your  hurt,  you  will  have 
nobody  to  blame  but  yourself." 

Piero  acted  as  he  thought*  proper,  that 
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is,  more  scandalously  than  before.  The 
Prince  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  retaini 
such  an  officer  about  his  person,  and  de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  him.  He  thought 
of  employing  him  in  France,  and  con- 
sulted Bianca  thereupon.  She  opposed 
the  project  for  reasons  of  her  own,  and 
the  Prince  abandoned  it,  stipulating,  how- 
ever, that  she  herself  should  do  something 
towards  restraining  her  husband  within 
due  bounds. 

"  I  will  reason  with  him,"  replied  the 
dame ;  "  and  you  shall  hear." 

The  Prince  was  concealed  within  ear- 
shot, and  the  "  ne'er-do-well "  summoned. 
Now,  remonstrance  is  a  two-edged  wea- 
pon ;  it  may  do  as  much  harm  as  good^ 
and  may  urge  a  man  to  ruin  just  as  readily 
as  uncompromising  approval;  in  fact, 
there  is  no  such  stimulant  to  hot-headed 
folly  as  one  very  common  species  of  **  re- 
monstrance." Bianca's  was  a  masterpiece 
in  its  way.  It  probed  all  the  flaws  in 
Bonaventuri's  temper  with  excruciating 
skill.     The  result  was  "  a  scene." 

"Another  word,"  growled  he,  grasping 
her  shoulder,  and  Angering  his  dagger, 
which,  being  a  respectable  househdider, 
he  always  carried  handy, — "  another  word, 
and  I  cut  your  throat ! " 

He  then  flung  her  into  a  comer  and 
disappeared. 

"  Trouble  yourself  no  more  about  that 
man,"  whispered  Francesco.  "Leave 
him  to  his  fate." 

Francesco  parted  from  Bianca  to  And 
the  Ricci  in  waiting  with  a  new  complaint 
He  gave  it  unwonted  attention,  and  dis- 
missed the  complainants  with  the  very 
satisfactory  reply, — 

"  Act  as  you  please :  I  shall  take  no 
notice." 

Two  hours  later  he  dismissed  Boriaven- 
turi  for  the  day,  and  left  Florence  for  his 
villa  at  Pratolina.  This  was  the  21st  of 
December,  1579, — a  fatal  day,  as  the 
Guises  found  ten  years  later,  to  their  cost. 
The  chamberlain  sped  to  Cassandra,  nor 
did  he  leave  her  until  midnight  was  past 
He  reached  the  Ponte  della  Trinita  on 
his  return.  The  work  of  Ammanato, 
besides  being  then,  as  now,  a  favorite 
daily  promenade,  was  notorious  for  deeds 
of  murder  done  in  the  night  It  was  the 
only  bridge  in  Florence  unencumbered 
with  houses,  and  the  river  that  ran  beneath 
was  marvellously  convenient  to  the  stab- 
ber.     Bonaventuri  knew  the  evil  repute 


of  the  spot,  and  that  there,  if  anywhere, 
he  was  likely  to  be  waylaid.     He  knew, 
too,  that  there  were  few  men  in  Florence 
more  like  to  be  waylaid  than  himself,  or 
he  had  read  his  recent  warning  as  to  some 
extent  a  withdrawal  of  protection,  yet  he 
shrank  not  from  crossing.     He  had  one 
strong  quality  not  always  to  be  found  in 
such  men — fearless    courage.      Besides, 
he  was  a  first-rate  swordsman,  and  behind 
him  stalked  a  pair  of  accomplished  cut- 
throats, who,   as  well  as  himself,  were 
armed  to  the  teeth.     The  night  was  dark 
and  chilly;  there  was  nobody  in  sight, 
and  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  un- 
pleasant voice  of  the  swollen  river,  which 
smote  his  ear  partly  in  warning  and  partly 
in  menace — and  in  both  respects  to  be 
disregarded.     Half  the  bridge  was  crossed 
when  a  whistle  rang  through  die  darkness. 
It  was  followed  by  the  rustle  of  many 
feet ;  and  in  an  instant  Bonaventuri  and 
his  men  were  beset  by  a  score  of  ruffians. 
One  of  his  foUow^s  was  slain  at  once. 
The  other  dashed  headlong  at  the  assail- 
ants, upset  two  or  three  of  them,  and, 
making  good  use  of  his  heels,  escaped. 
The  chamberlain  was  left  to  cope  alone 
with  the  murderous  band.     And  gallantlv 
he  met  them.     His  blade  was  good,  his 
eye  quick,  his  heart  firni,  and  his  arm  un- 
usually strong.     Besides,  the  very  number 
of  his  foes  was  in  his  favor ;  and  many  a 
cut  and  stab  meant  for  him  fell  elsewhere. 
The    struggle   rolled  hither  and  thither 
across  the  bridge.     One  after  another  the 
murderers  fell — several  under  the  blows 
of  their  comrades — until  the  band  was 
diminished  by  five.     At  length,  the  leader 
received  a  thrust  straight    through    the 
heart,  and  fell  like  a  stone.     The  rest 
turned  and  fled  in  a  panic.     Bonaventuri 
shook  himself^  to  feel  if  he  were  wounded, 
muttered  a  hasty  prayer,  wiped  his  sword 
on  one  of  the  victims  slain,  and  resumed 
his  homeward  course.     He  passed  the 
gloomy  bridge  without  further  interruption, 
and  plui^ed  into  the  gloomier  streets. 
Here  he  considered  himself  safe.     There 
was  no  one  on  his  track,  of  that  he  was 
sure ;  and  even  if  the  band  should  adopt 
the  unusual  course  of  making  a  second 
onslaught,  they  could  hardly  move  fast 
enough  to  intercept  him  now.     He  reach- 
ed his  own  door,  and  was  about  to  enter, 
when  the  dense  shadows  round  him  vom- 
ited out  another  band  as  fierce  and  nu- 
merous as  the  first     He  faced  them  just 
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as  valiantly.  He  set  his  back  against  the 
wall,  and  while,  thanks  to  the  obscurity, 
his  antagonists  hemmed  him  in  with  small 
effect,  he  thrust  and  shouted  with  all  his 
might.  Nor  was  the  fray  unheard.  A 
figure  bearing  a  light  appeared  at  one  of 
the  windows  opposite.  The  rays  fell  full 
on  the  face  of  Bonaventuri  as  he  fought 
in  the  centre  of  the  group. 

*'  I  have  him  now,"  cried  a  prominent 
antagonist ;  and  with  the  word  he  aimed 
a  thrust  at  Piero*s  throat.  It  stnick  home. 
The  victim  staggered  and  dropt  his  point. 
In  a  twinkling  half  a  dozen  blades  were 
buried  in  his  body,  and  he  fell  to  rise  no 
more.  There  was  a  shriek  from  the  win- 
dow overhead ;  it  was  replied  to  by  a  shot, 
and  the  light  and  its  bearer  vanished.  As 
to  rescue,  these  things  were  too  common 
in  Florence,  and,  in  many  instances,  too 
well  deserved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger 
for  any  one  to  interfere,  unless  with  a 
host  at  his  back.  The  body  of  Bonaven- 
turi lay  within  a  yard  of  his  own  door  until 
broad  daylight,  when  it  was  picked  up 
pierced  with  many  wounds.  That  morn- 
ing, too,  it  was  discovered  that  the  resi- 
dence of  Cassandra  bad  been  broken  into 
during  the  night  and  the  lady  herself 
murdered. 

Bianca  displayed  due  wifely  sorrow. 
She  tore  her  tresses — out  of  curl,  wept, 
fainted  once  or  twice,  and  hied  to  the 
palace  to.  demand  justice.  But  Frances- 
co, as  we  have  said,  was  at  his  villa,  nor 
did  he  return  until  two  precious  days  had 
flown.  Then,  of  course,  he  was  properly 
indignant,  and  gave  all  necessary  orders. 
But  for  once  the  ducal  officers  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  cunning ;  the  details  of  the 
crime  shunned  their  scrutiny,  and  not  a 
single  arrest  was  made.  In  recompense, 
the  Prince  redoubled  his  attentions  to  the 
widow.  He  loaded  her  with  gifls,  and  in- 
stalled her  in  a  palace.  From  that  day 
forth  for  many  a  year  she  proved  herself 
mistress  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the 
Prince.  One  after  another  she  won  the 
ministers  or  replaced  them  by  creatures  of 
her  own,  until  hers  was  the  only  will  in 
Florence. 

Giovanna  opposed  the  adventuress 
fiercely  and  obstinately,  but  not  wisely. 
It  is  strength  alone  that  knows  how  to 
manoeuvre  its  wrath ;  te  bide  a  fitting  time 
and,  when  that  time  comes,  to  adapt  effort 
to  exigency.  Weakness  cannot  do  this. 
It  is  always  impatient  and  headlong;  it 


has  no  course  but  violence,  and  invariably 
shatters  its  hopes  and  itself.  Giovanna 
was  weak,  therefore  violent  and  signally 
unsuccessful.  Having  exhausted  all  her 
own  efforts  in  vain,  she  applied  to  her 
brothers,  and  they  blustered  exceedingly, 
pronouncing  Francesco  "  the  most  in- 
famous prince  in  Europe,"  and  threaten- 
ing to  rouse  all  Tuscany  against  him.  A 
liberal  distribution  of  Florentine  ducats 
reduced  them  to  silence.  The  Princess 
then  resorted  to  old  Cosimo.  This  was 
no  very  hopeful  step.  Of  late  the  Grand 
Duke  had  set  his  son  a  very  bad  example 
in  many  ways,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  plead  at  all  con- 
vincingly with  his  son.  Nor  did  he.  He 
took  another  but  hardly  a  wiser  course, 
that  of  giving  his  daughter-in-law  ad>'ice : — 
"Your  Highness," — thus  he  wrote — 
"  ought  not  to  credit  all  you  hear.  Courts 
are  infested  by  people  who  delight  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  discord.  Nor  is  it  well  to 
notice  every  trifle.  Youth  will  have  its 
*  fling,'  and  it  is  best  to  overlook  those 
faults  which  maturity  is  sure  to  correct. 
By  doing  otherwise,  you  ^ill  excite,  little 
by  little,  an  aversion  that  will  never  sub- 
side. I  cannot  think  that  the  Prince  would 
allow  you  to  want  for  anything  wilfully. 
Your  Highness  has  only  to  give  way  a 
little,  and  he  will  anticipate  all  your 
desires.  I  may  remind  you  that,  as  com- 
pared with  your  sisters,  you  have  no  great 
reason  to  complain  ;  I  know  very  well  how 
some  among  them  are  treated.  Cease  to 
worry  yourself  with  phantasies ;  be  prudent 
and  cheerful ;  rise  above  your  household 
difficulties  ;  meet  your  husband  with  a 
laughing  face.  Thus  you  will  procure 
yourself  a  happy  future.  I  promise  you 
on  my^  side  to  neglect  nothing  that  can 
tend  to  procure  you  perfect  satisfaction." 

Cosimo*s  precepts  were  too  weighty  for 
Giovanna,  and  produced  no  effect 

The  Venetian  retained  her  ascendency ; 
and  neglected  no  means  of  confirming  it. 
Dress,  attitude,  everything  that  could  en- 
hance her  beauty,  she  studied  like  an 
artist  And  she  captivated  Francesco's 
mind  as  completely  as  his  senses.  She 
adapted  herself  to  his  peculiarities,  em- 
braced his  opinions,  and  mastered  his 
favorite  studies.  She  provided  him  with 
amusement ;  she  aided  him  in  business, 
and  relieved  him  of  its  tedium.  What 
Aspasia  was  to  Pericles  she  rendered  her- 
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self  to  him — that  is,  from  one  end  of  the 
day  to  the  other  indispensable.  All  this 
would  have  sufficed  to  secure  her  stead- 
fast dominion  over  a  far  stronger  charac- 
ter; but  she  was  not  content  with  it. 
Hers  was  the  age  of  magic,  philters,  and 
potions,  and  Bianca  dealt  largely  in  all. 
She  was  aided  by  suitable  professors — 
chief  among  them  being  a  Jewess,  as 
much  dreaded  in  her  sphere  as  La  Voison 
herself.  And  besides  these,  Bianca  con- 
sulted every  witch  and  wizard  of  note  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean. 
So  much,  indeed,  and  so  openly  did  she 
pursue  the  occult,  that  she  acquired  a 
hideous  fame  among  the  vulgar.  Genera- 
tions after  her  death  there  used  to  be 
shown  in  the  palace  at  Pratolina  a  room 
still  furnished  with  retort,  furnace,  and 
crucible,  whereiij  it  was  averred  that  she 
was  accustomed  to  "  call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,"  and,  among  innumerable 
other  atrocious  things,  distil  a  favorite 
cosmetic  from  the  bodies  of  new-bom  in- 
fants !  Evidently  the  picture,  painted 
about  the  same  period,  of  Margaret  of 
Navarre  applies  equally  to  Bianca.  Thus 
wrote  the  spy  of  Charles  IX.  : — 

**  She  has  been  shut  up  for  three  days 
with  only  three  of  her  women.  One  of 
them  holds  the  two-edged  sword ;  an- 
other, the  paste ;  and  a  third,  the  iron. 
She  is  constantly  in  water,  and  burning 
incense." 

Cosimo  died  in  1574,  and  with  him  died 
the  last  small  remnant  of  respect  for  Gio- 
vanna  on  the  part  of  Francesco  and  his  no- 
bles. The  Austrian  was  deserted,  and  the 
Venetian  became  openly  the  head  of  the 
court  It  was  soon  the  most  voluptuous  in 
Italy.  The  crowd,  which  always  thinks 
with  its  heart,  pitied  Giovanna  and  detest- 
ed the  Veitetian.  There  were  many,  too, 
among  the  higher  ranks  who  shared  thestf 
feelings.  Side  by  side  with  extreme  de- 
pravity, Florence  nourished  an  austerity 
just  as  extreme.  So  it  always  happens  : 
the  cavalier  cannot  exist  without  his  puri- 
tan, nor  the  puritan  without  his  cavalier — 
even  in  the  same  individual.  Bianca  herself 
furnished  a  strange  example  of  this.  She 
was  then,  and  remained  to  her  dying  day, 
a  member  of  the  third  order  of  Mincius — 
always  wearing  its  cord  and  never  omit- 
ting the  numerous  prayers  it  exacted. 
The  adherents  of  Savonarola — that  politi- 
co-religious enthusiast  and  martyr — were 
numerous  among  the  Florentines.  These 
New  Series. — Vol.  XIII.,  No.  i. 


fanatics  formed  a  secret  society,  and  held 
daring  views.      They  had  also  what  we 
may  term  their  lodges,  where  their  apostle 
was  duly  glorified  ;    and  where  his   pre- 
cepts, always  intensified  and  too  often  dis- 
torted,   were    inculcated.      Among    the 
younger  a  plot  was  formed  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  Tuscany  ;  and,  as  usual  in  these 
cases,  perfect  purity  was  to  be  achieved 
by  an  enormous  crime — no  less  than  the 
murder  of  all  the  males  of  the  reigning 
family.     These  males  were  but   three — 
Bianca* s  paramour,  the   Cardinal  Fei€i- 
nand,  and  the  cadet  of  the  house,  Piero, 
who   was   about   "  the  rascalliest  young 
prince"  that  ever  Europe  produced.     A 
feast  was  to  be  got  up  in  true  Medicean 
taste  ;  the  brothers  and  their  adherents 
were  to  be  invited;  and,  as  it  was  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  resist  the  sen- 
sual allurements  which  the  saints  "  meant 
to  provide,"  they  were  all  to  be  destroyed 
at  one  fell  swoop.     But  it  was  a  maxim 
rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  Medici — who 
were  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
Guises — "  never  to  aid  the  thief  by  carry4 
ing  all  their  coin  in  a  single  purse."    They 
could  never,  therefore,  be  all  decoyed  un- 
der the  same  dangerous  roof,  so  the  hope- 
ftil  scheme  could  not  be  realized,  and  was 
at  length  abandoned.     And  precisely  at 
this  moment   it   ceased  to  be  a  secret. 
One  of  the  leaders,  Pucci,  was  arrested, 
tortured,  and  put  to  death  ;  the  rest  scat- 
tered to  Prance,  to  Germany,  and  even  to 
England.     And  thither  they  were  pursued,, 
and  one  after  another  laid  low  by  Fran- 
cesco's "free  lances" — a  band  of  despe- 
rate characters  maintained  at  Florence  for 
the   destruction   bf  state   criminals,   and 
whose  deeds   rendered    the   term    "free 
lance "   infamous.      This  plot   was   sug- 
gested by  Bianca's  sway;    and  she  was 
about  the  only  person  who  benefited  by 
it;  the  enormous  confiscations  that  fol- 
lowed falling  nearly  all  to  her  disposal. 

Close  after  the  Pucci  plot  stalked  two 
appalling  events  —  both  the  result  of 
courtly  depravity.  Conspicuous  among 
the  satellites  of  the  Florentine  were  Isa- 
bella, the  beautiful  sister  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  Eleonora  de  Toledo,  her 
equally  beautiful  cousin.  The  one  was 
the  wife  of  Paolo  Giordino  Orsini,  Duke 
of  Bracciano — a  name  destined  to  be  in- 
terwoven with  still  another  fearfiil  story ; 
the  other  had  been  married  in  childhood 
to  her  cousin,  Piero,  and  was  now  hardly 
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twenty-two ;  nor  was  her  husband  older. 
Isabella  wa^  more  mature.  Orsini,  a 
wanderer,  left  his  Duchess,  who  preferred 
to  abide  at  Florence,  in  charge  of  his  cou- 
sin Troilus.  The  story  of  Rimini  was  re- 
hearsed by  the  three.  Troilus  betrayed 
the  lady's  secret  and  his  own  by  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  which  culminated  in  a  murder. 
He  fled  fast  and  far  with  a  pack  of  three 
lances — dogs  that  bit  but  never  barked — 
at  his  heels.  They  tracked  him  through 
all  his  windmgs,  and  at  length,  after  a 
chftse  of  years,  destroyed  him.  As  for  the 
lady,  Orsini  hurried  to  Florence  "  to  vin- 
dicate his  honor" — as  ran  the  phrase. 
As  the  body  of  such  a  dame  was  not  to  be 
sullied  by  plebeian  touch,  he  strangled  her 
himself.  Francesco  furnished  Orsini  with 
a  letter  of  acquittal,  in  the  shape  of  a  let- 
ter of  condolence,  which  was  duly  pub- 
lished to  deceive  the  public,  and  duly 
failed.  The  second  tragedy — or  rather 
the  first  in  point  of  time,  since  it  occurred 
five  days  before  the  other,  on  the  nth  of 
July,  1576— was,  if  possible,  of  darker 
hue.  An  exquisite,  Bernardo  Antinori, 
slew  his  man  in  a  scuffle  and  was  rusti- 
cated in  Elba,  to  the  great  grief  of  Eleo- 
nora.  A  billet  meant  for  him  was  en- 
trusted to  a  faithless  messenger,  who 
handed  it  to  the  Grand  Duke.  Not  a 
word  was  said  to  disturb  the  gay  serenjty 
of  the  court.  Trusty  messengers,  how- 
ever, were  sped  to  Elba,  and  they  hurried 
back  with  Antinori.  Francesco  read  the 
fatal  letter  to  the  prisoner.  It  was  accu- 
sation and  sentence.  In  three  minutes 
more  Antinori' s  head  was  rolling  in  the 
dust.  So  far  the  public  opinion  of  the 
day  approved.  "  Thaf  s  the  way  to  deal 
with  those  little  gallants  who  inake  love 
to  princesses,"  was  the  remark  of  the 
magnanimous  Bourbon,  on  hearing  of 
such  a  murder.  But  what  followed  was 
indigestible  to  even  that  ferocious  age. 
No  sooner  was  the  lover  disposed  of  than 
"  the  lost  Lenore "  was  apprised  of  all. 
She  saw  her  doom,  and  was  paralyzed  at 
the  sight.  In  helpless  woe  she  followed 
Piero  to  his  villa  at  Caflfaggiolo.  It  was 
like  a  terrible  dream.  He  knelt,  besought 
heaven  to  pardon  the  crime  he  was  about, 
and  vowed,  by  way  of  expiation,  never  to 
wed  another.  Then  he  struck  the  stroke. 
A  bulletin  was  issued,  attributing  Eleouo-. 
ra's  death  to  palpitation  of  the  heart 
Signed  by  physicians  and  ministers,  and 
countersigned  by  Francesco,  it  was  de- 


spatched to  the  varicms  friendly  courts. 
And  along  with  it  Philip  II.  of  Spain — 
the  patron  of  the  Medici — ^received  an  ex- 
planation, which  the  Grand  Duke  had 
transmitted  to  his  ambassador,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Although  there  may  be  some  question 
of  an  accident  to  Donna  Eleonora  in  that 
letter  (containing  the  bulletin),  you  will 
say  to  his  Majesty  that  Don  Piero,  my 
brother,  has  himself  taken  her  life,  be- 
cause she  betrayed  him  by  conduct  un- 
worthy of  her  rank.  He  revealed  this 
conduct  to  her  brother,  and  entreated 
him  to  visit  Florence.  But  the  latter 
would  neither  act  himself  in  the  matter, 
nor  allow  his  brother,  Don  Garcia,  to  be 
consulted.  Having  resolved  to  conceal 
nothing  from  his  Majesty  that  concerns 
our  house,  I  think  it  my  <|uty  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  truth  in  a  thmg  of  this  con- 
sequence. I  shall  expedite  the  requisite 
documentarv  evidence  in  order  that  his 
Majesty  may  see  with  what  justice  Don 
Piero  has  punished  his  wife." 

After  this  what  weight  can  be  attached 
to  the  official  testimony  of  that  period 
and  country  ? 

In  the  slaughter  of  his  wife  Piero  was 
himself  a  victim.  Giovanna  had  no  sons, 
and  that  struggle  for  the  succession, 
which  was  to  close  only  with  Bianca's  life, 
had  already  arisen  between  her  and  the 
Cardinal.  The  murder,  or  rather  its  con- 
sequences, threw  Piero  completely  out  of 
this  rivalry.  .  He  was  surrounded  with 
knaves,  in  the  pay  of  both  Ferdinand  and 
the  Venetian.  And,  in  conjunction  with 
his  everlasting  remorse,  these  knaves 
plunged  him  mto  miserable  vices,  from 
which  he  never  rose  again— even  to  the 
height  of  a  crime. 

It  was  at  this  time — when  Ae  public 
mind  lay  prostrate  under  the  weight  of 
these  deeds — that  the  strangest  incident 
of  Bianca's  strange  caieer  took  place. 
Giovanna  Santi,  her  favorite  attendant, 
was  the  leading  agent  therein.  This  per- 
son singled  out  three  suitable  women  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  without  apprising 
them  of  her  station  or  her  purpose,  had 
them  transported  to  convenient  places 
and  closely  watched,  while  Bianca  herself 
played  a  necessary  part  to  perfection. 
On  the  29th  of  August,  1576,  one  of  the 
three  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  which  was 
smuggled  into  the  palace  in  a  lute-case 
and  presented  to  Francesco  as  his  own. 
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The  Prince,  passionately  anxious  for  a 
son,   received    the    infant  with    delight, 
named  it  Antonio,  in  compliment  to  the 
Saint  whose  gift  he  conceived  it  to  be, 
and  endowed  it  with  large  estates,  chiefly 
derived  from    the    Pucci    confiscations, 
Bianca  then  endeavored  to  secure    the 
secret  by  destroying  all  acquainted  with 
it     The  nurses  were  flung  into  the  Amo 
and  drowned.     The    real    mother,   who 
knew  not  what  had  become  of  her  child, 
was  conveyed  to  Bologna,  in  charge  of  a 
physician   named    Gazzl      And    finally, 
Giovanna  Santi,  while  on  her  way  to  the 
same  city  some  fifteen  months  later,  was 
intercepted  and  mortally  wounded  among 
the  defiles  of  the  Via  Mala,  by  banditti. 
But  Santi  survived  long  enough  to  make 
a  confession,  which  was  carefully  noted 
and  preserved  until  the  fitting  time.     And 
Gazzi  dying  much  about  the  same  period, 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  his  charge, 
and  warned  her  to  take  good  heed  to  her- 
self.    The  woman,  not  hoping  for  safety 
at  Bologna,  or  indeed  as  a  resident  any- 
where, changed  her  name  and  became  a 
vagrant,  until  Bianca's  death  enabled  her 
to  come  forward  with  her  tale.     On  every 
;     item  of  all  this  there  is  abundant  evidence 
preserved  in  the  Florentine  archives.  This 
evidence  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  few 
historians  who  have  thought  for  them- 
selves on  the  subject,  and  who  all  speak 
of  the  child  as  spurious     We,  however, 
venture  to  difier  from  them.     The  proofs 
on  which  they  rely  arc  nowhere  convincing 
or  above  suspicion;  they  are  either  the 
depositions  of  vagabonds  and  adventurers,. 
or  certificates  of  the  quahty  of  that  one 
which  declared  Eleonora  de  Toledo  to 
have  died  of  disease  of  the  heart ;  and 
they  were  carefully  withheld  from  publi- 
city while  Francesco  lived.     It  is  asserted, 
indeed,  in  one  or  two  documents,  very 
legally  drawn  up  and  signed,  that  Bianca 
quickly  informed  Francesco  of  the  decep- 
tion, and  that  the  Prince  himself  repeat- 
edly admitted  the  impostiu-e.     This  is  an 
extraordinary  statement,  and  fully  as  awk- 
ward.    The  admission  was  never  made  to 
any  one  except  Ferdinand  and  his  confi- 
dants.    The  knowledge  of  the  dece{>tion 
never  altered  the  conduct  of  the  Grand 
Duke  towards  either  Bianca  or  the  child ; 
and  these  letters  preserved  in  the  Flor- 
entine archives  were  written  by  Antonio 
X.O  his  faifur  Francesco.     Not  less  awk- 
ward and  extraordinary  is  the  procl^maa- 


tion  in  which  the  Cardinal  denounces 
Antonio  as  supposititious,  and  which  re- 
duces the  proofs  to  little  better  than  hear- 
say. And  still  more  extraordinary  and 
awkward  is  the  conduct  of  this  same  Car- 
dinal as  Grand  Duke  :  all  through  his 
reign  he  treated  Antonio  as  a  true  prince 
of  the  Medici  stock. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Ferdinand  had 
no  reason  to  dread  the  rivalry  of  an  illegi- 
timate child,  and  therefore  to  amass  false 
testimony  as  to  his  birth.  To  this  we  reply 
that  illegitimacy  was  then  a  trifling  bar  to 
Italian  succession.  Francesco  was  but  the 
third  Duke  of  Florence,,  and  the  first, 
Alexander,  had  been  notoriously  base-born. 
Many  indeed  questioned  if  he  were  a  Medici 
at  all.  And  yet  his  uncle,  Clement  VII., 
had  caused  him  to  be  preferred  to  a  host 
of  relatives  of  stainless  birth.  Francesco, 
too,  repeatedly  showed  something  more 
than  an  inclination  to  follow  the  same 
course.  And  as  there  was  no  knowing 
what  might  not  be  achieved  by  his  infatua- 
tion and  Bianca' s  policy,  the  ambitious 
Ferdinand  had  every  inducement  to  stig- 
matize the  child  as  "non-6  altrimenti 
figliuolo  del  granduco  Francesco  e  della 
Bianca,  ma  si  bene  figliuolo  di  una  fatto- 
ressa  di  Sta.  Maria  Nuova." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Bartolomeo 
Capello  visited  his  daughter,  from  whom 
he  returned  laden  with  gifts.  The  inter- 
course thus  opened  Bianca  carefully  main- 
tained, and  turned  ere  long  to  good  ac- 
count. 

Giovanna' s  first  and  only  son  was  bom 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1577,  and  before  it 
Bianca' s  importance  vanished.  She  was 
even  driven  from  Florence — partly  by  the 
demands  of  decorum,  but  still  more  by  the 
manifestation  of  public  opinion,  which 
always  ran  strong  against  her,  and  could 
not  now  be  repressed.  The  Grand  Duke 
showed  his  Duchess  unwonted  attention ; 
he  paid  all  her  debts  without  curtailing  her 
allowance,  and  promised  to  become  in 
time  quite  a  model  husband.  For  a 
season  Giovanna  was  happy.  A  very 
short  season  it  proved.  She  was  soon 
informed  that  the  Venetian  was  a 
favorite. 

Determined  to  see  for  herself  she  traced 
Francesco  to  a  pleasant  retreat  in  the 
country,  and  found  him  with  Bianca.  The 
anger  of  the  Grand  Duchess  burst  forth 
with  more  than  usual  violence.  She  was 
then  borne  home  to  die.     Nor  did  her  boy 
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long  survive  her.  "  Give  me  your  hand," 
said  Bianca  to  her  confidant,  on  learning 
the  news.  "  I  can  now  make  your  fortune." 
But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Giovanna's 
death  proved  the  rudest  shock  that  Bianca 
had  ever  to  encounter.  Francesco  was 
conscience-stricken,  sank  beneath  the 
blow  and  withdrew  from  Florence  and 
temptation,  while  his  brother  Ferdinand 
and  more  disinterested  friends  did  their 
best  to  improve  the  occasion  against  the 
mistress.  Bianca,  however,  was  not  idle ; 
neither  were  her  adherents.  The  latter 
were  everywhere,  from  the  council- 
chamber  to  the  confessional ;  they  knew 
full  well  that  they  must  fall  with  her,  and 
they  battled  desperately  in  her  cause — 
because  it  was  their  own.  Francesco  was 
to  be  pitied.  Circumstances  had  deposed 
his  will ;  he  could  not  decide  between  his 
passions  and  principle,  nor  yet  between 
'  the  rival  advocates.  Of  these  the  Church- 
men fought  the  most  interesting  fight. 
The  confessor  gave  overwhelming  reasons 
against  Bianca ;  and  the  chaplain  very 
convincing  ones  for  her.  "  Abandon  your 
sin,"  cried  the  one ;  "  Repair  the  wrong  * 
you  have  done,"  shouted  the  other.  Con- 
tinually strained  in  opposite  directions, 
Francesco  could  incline  to  neither ;  but 
his  health  began  to  give  way  betAveen 
them.  At  this  junctiu'e  Bianca  managed 
to  penetrate  his  retirement  and  cast  her- 
self at  his  feet.  It  was  time  ;  that  night 
Francesco  was  announced  to  be  seriously 
ill.  He  required, all  the  attention  that 
Bianca  could  give  him,  and  he  received  it. 
This  decided  the  contest.  "  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  June,  1579,"  says  Sieben- 
kees  in  a  curious  passage,  *'  Bianca  entered 
his  apartment.  She  asked  if  he  wished  to 
eat.  *  No,'  said  he,  *  I  feel  no  appetite.' 
f  Well,'  said  Bianca,  *at  least  take  this  egg 
as  a  gift  from  me.  Eat  it ;  I  am  sure  it 
will  do  you  good.'  Francesco  ate  the 
egg.  *  I  feel  much  better,'  said  he,  *  and 
thank  you  for  your  present.  I  have  long 
been  your  debtor,  and  in  return  for  your 
kindness  I  now  mean  to  repay  you.  Here 
— take  my  hand — you  are  my  wife.' " 
That  same  evening  they  were  married  by 
the  chaplain,  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
created  bishop  of  Chiusi.  Need  we  re- 
mark that  the  confessor  received  no  similar 
appointment  ?  The  marriage  was  kept 
secret  for  some  months.  •  Bianca  indeed 
took  up  her  abode  in  the  palace ;  but  it 
was  as  the  governess  of  the  three  daughters 


of  Giovanna.  Cardinal  Ferdinand  was, 
however  soon  taken  into  confidence.  His 
brother's  illness  having  drawn  him  to 
Florence,  he  saw  enough  to  excite  his 
suspicions,  and  on  pressing  Francesco  he 
obtained  an  avowal.  Ferdinand,  though 
sufficiently  alarmed,  hoped  for  a  time  that 
this  marriage  would  be  merely  morganatic, 
and  of  no  more  consequence  than  that 
which  his  father  had  contracted  with 
Camilla  Martelli,  nine  years  before.  He 
was  soon  undeceived*  Philip  H.  was  con- 
sulted, and  as  he  consented,  the  thing  was 
published  everyAvhere.  Ferdinand  retired 
to  Rome,  and  vowed  to  see  Francesco  no 
more. 

The  friends  of  the  Grand  Duke  deplored 
the  step,  and  his  enemies  rejoiced  greatly. 
The  latter,  who  were  numerous  and 
powerful,  included  the  Count  of  Savoy  and 
the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua  ;  so 
there  was  no  end  to  lampoon  and  libel, 
which,  next  to  the  dagger  and  the  bowl, 
were  the  favorite  weapons  of  the  Italian. 
Some  sharp  verses  were  penned  by  the 
poet  Tasso,  who  was  a  dependant  of  the 
house  of  Este.  It  was  a  foolish  deed ; 
Francesco  never  forgave  it :  and  he  soon 
found  means  to  make  the  poet  rue  it.  He 
commended  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
Delia  Cruscan  critics,  and  these  worthies 
plucked  Tasso*  s  poem  and  his  reputation 
to  pieces  with  great  effect.  It  was  tem- 
porary, indeed,  but  long  enough  lived  to 
give  Tasso  much  pain — and  even  to  tempt 
him  into  another  piece  of  folly,  that  of 
hymning  Bianca' s  praises,  with  the  view 
of  soothing  her  wrath.  Ridicule  was  then 
as  dreaded  in  Italy  as  it  is  now  in  France, 
and  was  nearly  as  dangerous.  But  Bianca 
was  quietly  preparing  a  surprise  for  her 
contemporaries,  that  did  not  indeed  reduce 
her  maligners  to  silence,  bat  which 
rendered  their  tongues  and  their  pens 
nearly  harmless. 

Having  smoothed  the  way  by  some  skilful 
secret  negotiations,  a  special  embassy  was 
despatched  to  Venice  bearing  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Doge.  It  was  written  by 
Francesco,  and  announced  ^that — prefer- 
ring an  alliance  with  the  Republic  to  any 
other — he  had  married  Bianca.  "  I  regard 
this  lady,"  wrote  the  Grand  Duke,  "  as 
the  daughter  of  your  Republic,  of  which  I 
wish  to  become  the  son  by  adoption,  as  I 
have  hitherto  been  its  son  by  inclination 
and  respect."  The  Seigneurs  made  a 
suitable  response,  and  promised  to  discuss 
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the  matter  amply  ;  meanwhile  the  ambas- 
sadors were  lodged  in  the  Gapello  Palace, 
and     surrounded    with    unusual   honors. 
There   were    special    assemblies  of  the 
various  councils,  much  deliberation,  and 
many  speeches.     Finally,  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1579,  the  Pregadi   by  acclamation 
pronounced   Bianca  "the  one   and  true 
daughter  of  the  Republic,'*  specifying  as 
reasons  "  those    most  rare  and  precious 
qualities"  which  had  rendered  her  "  worthy 
of  the  loftiest  fortunes,"  arid  the  honor 
which  the  Grand  Duke  had  rendered  the 
Republic  in  contracting  **  this  most  wise 
and  prudent  marriage."     That  day  high 
festival  was  kept  in  Venice — bells  ringing, 
artillery     thundering,    banners    floating, 
sports  of  all  sorts  indulged  in,  at  night  a 
grand  illumination  and  general  ^ecstasy. 
The  decree  which  honoured  Bianca  was 
then  despatched  to  Florence  by  the  most 
magnificent  embassy  that  Venice  ever  sent 
forth.     It  included  the  father  and  brother 
of  the  dame  who  had  just  been  created 
Knight  of  the  Stola  d'Oro,  the  Patriarch 
Grimani,  and  a  host  of  kindred.     And  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  elite  of  the  Ven- 
etian aristocracy.    The  envoys  and  visitors 
were  received  with  equal  splendor  at  Flor- 
ence,   on   the   25  th   of  September,    and 
magnificently  lodged,  and  as  magnificently 
entertained  during  their  stay.     The  ensu- 
ing month  was  an  endless  round  of  ban- 
quet, ball,  tourney,  bull-fight,   and  other 
sports.     On  the  1 2th  of  October  there  was 
a-  second  and  public  marriage  of  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess,  after  which  Bianca 
was  ceremoniously  declared  "The  daughter 
of  the  Republic,"  and  ofowned  with  a 
"  crown-royal,  that  she  m%ht  in  all  diings 
be  equal  to  her  elder  sisters,  the  queens  of 
Cyprus  and  Hungary."     The  very  mag- 
nificent but. very  tiresome  proceedings  of 
the  day  culminated  in  a  Te' Deum^  and 
closedwith  a  banquet  which  completely 
.  defies  our  descriptive  powers.     Nor  did 
the  feasting  cease  until  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  ambassadors  and  most  of 
the  visitors  departed,  bearing  with  them 
magnificent  gifts.      The  whole  expenses 
amounted  to  300,000  ducats. 

Bianca' s  brother  remained  behind,  was 
installed  in  office,  and  promised  to  be- 
come a  leading  favorite.  But  he  was 
neither  prudent  nor  even  honest.  Being 
detected  in  adding  a  cipher  to  an  order 
for  3,000  ducats,  he  was  expelled  from 
Tuscany,  to  the  relief  of  his  sister,  who 


had  begun  to  find  him  a  great  annoyance. 
She  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  malice. 
The  Venetians,  however,  were  less  satis- 
fied with  their  work.  Bianca  refused  to 
become  their  instrument  in  reducing  Tus- 
cany under  their  authority,  and  something 
more  than  coolness  was  soon  perceptible 
between  the  States. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  her  life 
Bianca  was  the  ruler  of  Florence.     Fran- 
cesco secluded  himself  in  his  villa,  occu- 
pying himself  with  alchemy,  mechanics, 
and  sensual  indulgences,  and  seldom  in-* 
terfering  in  state  afiairs,  unless  to  order  a 
confiscation  or  a  political  murder.     The 
ministers  were  all  the  creatures  of  Bianca, 
and  carried  out  her  policy.     She  was  not 
unopposed,  indeed ;  Piero  and  Ferdinand 
were  her  declared  enemies.     The  one  was 
rendered  contemptible  by  his  vices ;  but 
the  ot^ier  was  formidable  from  his  intel- 
lect,  his  energy,  and  his  standing.     He, 
however,  as  well  as  Piero,  was  needy,  and 
as  Bianca  held  the  keys  of  the  treasury, 
she  was  mistress  of  the  situation,  an  ad- 
vantage which  she  knew  well  how  to  use. 
•  Ferdinand  did  not  care  to  come  to  an 
open  rupture  with  her ;  and  as  he  was 
necessary  to  the  influence  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  she  showed  no  wish  to  drive 
him  to  it.     Both,  however,  worked  quietly 
— the  one  to  secure  the  succession  for 
Antonio,  and  the  other  to  preserve  it  for 
himself.     It  was  a  game  wherein  time 
played  for  Bianca.     To  her  length  of  life 
meant   success;   was   she  sure   of  that? 
Hardly.     She  knew  that  her  tenure  of  ex- 
istence was  uncertain.     "  I  Shall  not  sur- 
vive my  husband  many  hours,"  was  a  re- 
mark  she   often  used.     Nor  were  such 
thoughts  peculiar  to  her.     *•  There  will  be 
strange   talk  when  the   Grand  Duchess 
dies,"  said  Sixtus  V.  one  day  to  Ferdi- 
nand.    We  can  guess  what  was  meant. 
Besides,  she  shared  the  vices  of  her  hus- 
band, was  a  gourmand  and  intemperate, 
and  had  visibly  sapped  her  constitution 
by  the  inordinate  use  of  potions.     But 
her    clear    intellect    and    resolute    will 
remained    unimpaired.      She    displayed, 
indeed,    such    reach,   watchfulness,    and 
skill  on   all  occasions,   as    to   draw  the 
highest  praise  fi*om  a  competent  judge, 
Pope  Sixtus. 

In  October,  1578,  the  Cardinal  paid  a 
visit  to  Florence.  He  was  received  with 
unusual  welcome,-  and  carried  off  to  the 
palace  of  all  the  pleasures  at  Pratolina. 
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There  Francesco  died  on  the  19th,  and 
Bianca  within  ^  few  hours.  Her  forecast 
was  realized,  as  was  that  of  the  Pope. 
We,  however,  cannot  notice  the  sensa- 
tional nonsense  then,  and  still,  current  con- 
cerning these  events — nonsense  among 
whose  contradictory  statements  even  such 
writers  as  Sismondi  and  Dam  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  bewildered.  As 
to  the  cause  of  the  deaths ; — those  who 
choose  to  rely  on  the  testimony  of  ex- 
perts ought  to  be  satisfied,  for  there  is  no 
•lack  of  it.  There  exist  daily  bulletins 
and  minute  accounts  of  every  occurrence ; 
and  there  are  also  extant  reports  of  post- 
mortem examinations  which  amply  confirm 
these  bulletins.  But  we  have  little  faith  in 
such  things.  We  do  not,  indeed,  think  that 
Francesco  was  poisoned ;  but  neither  do 
we  think  that  Bianca  died  a  natural  death. 
That  death  could  not  have  been  more 
opportune  for  her  antagonist     Her  inter- 


ment was  conducted  with  such  secresy 
that  the  grave  could  never  be  discovered 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  body  was  de- 
stroyed, for  it  was  then  an  article  of  scien- 
tific faith  that  poison  repelled  decompo- 
sition, and  was  to  be  detected  after  any 
lapse  of  time.  And  we  know  from  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  that  Ferdinand  was  deeply 
learned  in  toxicology.  That  prince  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  without  difficulty.  His 
first  act  was  to  issue  a  proclamation 
withering  to  the  reputation  of  "lapessima 
Bianca."  And  his  firiends  the  Venetians, 
with  characteristic  meanness,  forbade  all 
mourning  for  "  the  daughter  of  the  Repub- 
lic." Ferdinand,  however,  stultified  his 
proclamation  by  legalizing  Bianca' s  will, 
and  especially  by  granting  Antonio  the 
name  and  honors  of  a  prince  of  his  house, 
which,  the  bar  sinister  aside,  we  consider 
rightfully  his  due. 
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A   PSYCHOLOGICAL   STUDY. 

BY   FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 


The  old  Hebrew  necromancers  were 
said  to  obtain  oracles  by  means  of  Tera- 
phim.  A  Teraph  was  the  decapitated 
head  of  a  child,  placed  on  a  pillar  and 
compelled  by  magic  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  sorcerer.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  die  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  le- 
gends of  such  enchantments  rest  on  some 
groundwork  of  facts ;  and  that  it  might 
be  possible,  by  galvanism  or  similar 
agency,  to-  make  a  human  corpse  speak, 
as  a  dead  sheep  may  be  made  to  bleat. 
Further,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Teraph 
only  responded  to  inquiries  regarding 
facts  known  to  the  owner  of  the  head 
while  living,  and  therefore  (it  be  may  ima- 
gined) impress  in  some  manner  upon 
the  brain  to  be  operated  on. 

In  such  a  Teraph  we  should,  I  con- 
ceive, possess  a  fair  representation  of  the 
mental  part  of  human  nature,  as  it,  is 
understood  by  a  school  of  thinkers,  con- 
siderable in  all  ages,  but  especially  so  at 
present  "The  brain  itself,"  according 
to  this  doctrine,  "the  white  and  gray 
matter,  such  as  we  see  and  touch  it,  irre- 
spective of  any  imaginary  entity  beside, 
performs  the  functions  of  Thought  and 


Memory.  To  go  beyond  this  all-sufficient 
brain,  and  assume  that  our  conscious 
selves  are  distinct  from  it,  and  somewhat 
else  beside  the  sum-total  of  its  action, 
is  to  indulge  an  hypothesis  unsupported 
by  a  tittle  of  scientific  evidence.  Need- 
less to  add,  the  still  further  assumption, 
that  the  conscious  self  may  possibly  sur- 
vive the  dissolii^ion  of  the  brain,  is  abso- 
lutely unwarrantable." 

It  is  my  very  ambitious  hope  to  show, 
in  the  following  pages,  that,  should  phy- 
siology establish  the  fact  that  the  brain, 
by  its  automatic  action,  performs  all  the 
functions  which  we  have  been  wont  to 
attribute  to  "  Mind,"  that  great  discovery 
will  stand  alone,  and  will  not  detennine, 
as  supposed,  the  further  steps  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  namely,  that  our  conscious  selves 
are  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
action  of  our  brains  during  life,  and  that 
there  is  no  room  to  hope  that  they  may 
survive  their  dissolution. 

I  hope  to  show,  not  only  that  these 
conclusions  do  not  necessarily  flow  from 
the  prembes,  but  that,  accepting  the 
premises,  we  may  logically  arrive  at  op- 
posite conclusions.     I  hope  to  deduce, 
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from  the  study  of  one  class  of  cerebral 
phenomena,  a  presumption  of  the  separa- 
bility of  the  conscious  Self  from  the  think- 
ing brain  ;  and  thus,  while  admitting  that 
**  Thought  may  be  a  function  of  Matter," 
demonstrate  that  the  Self  in  each  of  us 
is  not  identifiable  with  that  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  we  call  "  Matter." 
The  immeasurable  difference  between 
such  a  remembering  lip-moving  Teraph 
as  we  have  supposed  and  a  conscious 
Man  indicates,  as  I  conceive,  the  gulf 
leaped  over  by  those  who  conclude  that, 
if  the  brain  can  be  proved  to  think, 
tiie  case  is  closed  against  believers  in 
the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  our 
race. 

In  brief,  it  is  my  aim  to  draw  from  such 
an  easy  and  every-day  psychological  study 
as  may  be  verified  by  every  reader  for 
himself,  an  argument  for  belief  in  the  en- 
tire separability  of  the  conscious  self  from 
its  thinking  organ,  the  physical  brain. 
Whether  we  choose  still  to  call  the  one 
"  Spirit "  and  the  other  "  Matter,"  or  to 
confess  that  the  definitions  which  our 
fathers  gave  to  those  terms  have  ceased 
to  be  valid  in  the  light  of  Modem  Science 
— that  "  Matter"  means  only  "  a  form  of 
Force,"  and  that  "Spirit"  is  merely  "an 
unmeaning  term  for  an  unknown  thing" 
— this  verbal  controversy  will  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  drift  of  our  argument. 
What  we  need  to  know  is  this :  Can  we 
face  the  real  or  supposed  tendency  of 
science  to  prove  that  "  Thought  is  a  func- 
tion of  Matter,"  and  yet  logically  retain 
faith  in  personal  Immortality?  I  main- 
tain that  we  may  accept  that  doctrine  and 
draw  from  it  an  indirect  presumption  of 
immortality,  afforded  by  the  proof  that 
the  conscious  self  is  not  identifiable  with 
that  Matter  which  performs  the  function 
of  Thought,  and  of  whose  dissolution  alone 
we  have  cognizance. 

My  first  task  must  be  to  describe  the 
psychological  facts  from  which  our  con- 
clusions are  to  be  drawn,  and  which  seem 
in  themselves  sufficiently  curious  and 
interesting  to  deserve  more  stu^  on  tiieir 
own  account  than  they  have  yet  received. 
Secondly,  I  shall  simply  quote  Dr.  Car- 
penter's  physiological  explanation  of  these 
facts.  Lastly,  I  shall,  as  shortly  as  possi- 
ble, endeavor  to  deduce  from  them  that 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  their  logical 
inference. 

The  phenomena  with  which   we  are 


concerned,  have  been  often  referred  to 
by  metaphysicians, — Leibnitz  and  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  amongst  others, — under  the 
names  of  "  Latent  Thought,"  and  "Pre- 
conscious  Activity  of  the  Soul."  Dr.  Car- 
penter, who  has  discovered  the  physiolo- 
gical.  explanation  of  them,  and  reduced 
them  to  harmony  with  other  phenomena 
of  the  nervous  system,  has  given  to  them 
the  title  of  "  Unconscious  Cerebration ; " 
and  to  this  name,  as  following  in  his  steps, 
I  shall  in  these  pages  adhere.  It  will 
probably  serve  our  purpose  best,  in  a 
popular  paper  like  the  present,  to  begin, 
not  with  any  large  generalizations  of  the 
subject,  but  with  a  few  familiar  and  unmis- 
takable instances  of  mental  work  per- 
formed unconsciously. 

For  example  ;  it  is  an  every-day  occur- 
rence to  most  of  us  to  forget  a  particular 
word,  or  a  line  of  poetry,  and  to  remem- 
ber it  some  hours  later,  when  we  have 
ceased  consciously  to  seek  for  it.  We 
try,  perhaps  anxiously,  at  first  to  recover 
it,  well  aware  that  it  lies  somewhere  hid- 
den  in  our  memory,  but  unable  to  seize 
it.  As  the  saying  is,  we  "ransack  our 
brains  for  it,"  but  failing  to  find  it,  we  at 
last  turn  our  attention  to  other  matters. 
By  and  by  when,  so  far  as  consciousness 
goes,  our  whole  minds  are  absorbed  in  a 
^different  topic,  we  exclaim,  "  Eureka ! 
The  word,  or  verse,  is — So  and  so." 
So  familiar  is  this  phenomenon  that  we 
are  accustomed  in  similar  straits  to  say, 
"Never  mind;  I  shall  think  of  the  miss- 
ing word  by  and  by,  when  I  am  attending 
to  something  else  ; "  and  we  deliberately 
turn  away,  DOt  intending  finally  to  aban- 
don the  pursuit,  but  precisely  as  if  we 
were  possessed  of  an  obedient  secretary 
or  librarian,  whom  we  could  order  to  hunt 
up  a  missing  document,  or  turn  out  a 
word  in  a  dictionary  while  we  amused 
ourselves  with  something  else.  The  more 
this  very  common  phenomenon  is  studied, 
the  more  I  think  the  observer  of  his  own 
mental  processes  will  be  obliged  to  con- 
cede, that,  so  far  as  his  own  conscious 
Self  is  concerned,  the  research  is  made 
absolutely  without  him.  He  has  neither 
pain  nor  pleasure^  nor  sense  of  labor  in 
the  task,  any  more  than  if  it  were  per- 
formed by  somebody  else;  and  his  con- 
scious Self  is  all  the  time  suffering,  enjoy- 
ing, or  laboring  on  totally  different 
grounds^ 

Another  and  more  important  phase  of 
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unconscious  cerebration  is  that  wherein 
we  find  our  mental  work  of  any  kind,  a 
calculation,  an  essay,  a  tale,  a  composi- 
tion of  music,  painting,  or  sculpture,  ar- 
range itself  in  order  during  an  interval  either 
of  sleep  or  wakefulness,  during  which  we 
had  not  consciously  thought  of  it  at  all. 
Probably  no  one  has  ever  written  on  a 
subject  a  littie  complicated,  or  otherwise 
endeavored  to  think  out  a  matter  any  way 
obscure,  without  perceiving  next  day 
that  the  thing  has  somehow  taken  a  new 
form  in  his  mind  since  he  laid  down  his 
pen  or  his  pencil  after  his  first  efibrt.  It 
is  as  if  a  "  Fairy  Order'*  had  come  in  the 
night  and  unravelled  the  tangled  skeins  of 
thought  and  laid  them  all  neatly  out  on 
his  table.  I  have  saiji  that  this  work  is 
done  for  us  either  asleep  or  awake,  but  it 
seems  to  be  accomplished  most  perfectly 
in  the  former  state,  when  our  unconcious- 
ness of  it  is  most  complete.  I  arii  not  now 
referring  to  the  facts  of  somnambulism,  of 
which  I  must  speak  by  and  by,  but  of  the 
regular  "setting  to  rights"  which  happens 
normally  to  the  healthiest  brains,  and  with 
as  much  regularity  as,  in  a  well-appointed 
household,  the  chairs  and  tables  are  put 
in  their  places  before  the  family  come 
down  to  breakfast. 

Again  there  is  the  ordinary  but  most 
mysterious  faculty  possessed  by  most  per^ 
sons,  of  setting  over-night  a  mental 
alarum- clock,  and  awaking,  at  will,  at  any 
unaccustomed  hour  out  of  dreamless  sleep. 
Were  we  up  and  about  our  usual  busi- 
ness all  night  without  seeing  or  hearing  a 
timepiece,  or  looking  out  at  the  stars  or 
the  dawn,  few  of  us  could  guess  within 
two  or  three  hours  of  the  time.  Or  again, 
if  we  were  asleep  and  dreaming  with  no 
intention  of  rising  at  a  particular  time, 
the  lapse  of  hours  would  be  unknown  to 
us.  The  count  of  time  in  dreams  is  al- 
together difierent  from  that  of  our  waking 
life,  and  we  dream  in  a  few  seconds  what 
seem  to  be  the  events  of  years.  Neverthe- 
less, under  the  conditions  mentioned,  of  a 
sleep  prefaced  by  a  resolution  to  waken 
at  a  specified  hour,  we  anive  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  time  unattainable  to  us  either 
when  awake  or  when  sleeping  without 
such  prior  resolution. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  striking  in- 
stances of  unconscious  cerebration.  .  But 
the  same  power  is  obviously  at  work 
during  at  least  half  our  lives  in  a  way 
which  attracts  no  attention  only  because 


it  is  so  common.  If  we  divide  our  ac- 
tions into  classes  with  reference  to  the 
Will,  we  discover  that  they  are  of  three 
kinds — the  Involuntary  (such  as  the  beat- 
ing of  the  heart,  digestion,  &c.),  the  Vol- 
untary, and  the  Volitional.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  latter  classes  of  ac- 
tions is,  that  Voluntary  motions  are  made 
by  permission  of  the  Will  and  can  be  im- 
mediately stopped  by  its  exertion,  but  do 
not  require  its  conscious  activity.  Voli- 
tional  motions,  on  the  contrary,  require 
the  direct  exertion  of  Will. 

Now  of  these  three  classes  of  action  it 
would  appear  that  all  Voluntary  acts,  as 
we  have  defined  them,  are  accomplished 
by  Unconscious  Cerebration.  Let  us  an- 
alyze the  act  of  Walking,  for  example. 
We  intend  to  go  here  or  there  ;  and  in 
such  matters  "he  who  wills  the  end  wills 
the  means."  But  we  do  not  deliberately 
think,  "Now  I  shall  move  my  right  foot, 
now  I  shall  put  my  left  on  such  a 
spot."  Some  unseen  guardian  of  oiu: 
muscles  manages  all  such  details,  and  we 
go  on  our  way,  serenely  unconscious  (un- 
less we  chance  to  have  the  gout,  or  an  ill- 
fitting  boot)  that  we  have  any  legs  at  all 
to  be  directed  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
If  we  chance  to  be  tolerably  familiar  with 
the  road,  we  take  each  turning  instinctive- 
ly, thinking  all  the  time  of  something  else, 
and  carefully  avoid  puddles  or  collisions 
with  fellow-passengers,  without  bestowing 
a  thought  on  the  subject.  Similarly,  as 
soon  as  we  have  acquired  other  arts 
beside  walking, — reading,  sewing,  writing, 
playing  on  an  instrument, — we  soon  learn 
to  carry  on  the  mechanical  part  of  our 
tasks  with  no  conscious  exertion.  We 
read  aloud,  taking  in  the  appearance  and 
proper  sound  of  each  word  and  the  punc- 
tuation of  each  sentence,  and  all  the  time 
we  are  not  thinking  of  these  matters,  but 
of  the  argument  of  the  author;  or  pic- 
turing the  scene  he  describes ;  or,  possi- 
bly, following  a  wholly  difierent  train  of 
thought.  Similarly,  in  writing  with  "  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer,"  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  pen  itself  took  the  business 
of  forming  the  letters  and  dipping  itself  in 
the  ink  at  proper  intervals,  so  engrossed 
are  we  in  the  thoughts  which  we  are  trying 
to  e^Lpress. 

We  unconsciously  cerebrate, — while  we 
are  all  the  time  consciously  buried  in  our 
subject, — that  it  will  not  answer  to  begin 
two  consecutive  sentences  in  the  same 
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way;  that  we  must  introduce  a  query 
here  or  an  ejaculation .  there,  and  close 
our  paragraphs  with  a  sonorous  word  and 
not  with  a  preposition.  All  this  we  do 
not  do  of  malice  prepense^  but  because  the 
well-tutored  sprite  whose  business  it  is  to 
look  after  our  p's  and  q's  settles  it  for  us 
as  a  clerk  does  the  formal  part  of  a  mer- 
chant's correspondence. 

Music-playing,  however,  is  of  all  others 
the  most  extraordinary  manifestation  of 
the  powers  of  unconscious  cerebration. 
Here  we  seem  not  to  have  one  slave,  but 
a  dozen.  Two  different  lines  of  hiero- 
glyphics have  to  be  read  at  once,  and  the 
right  hand  is  to  be  guided  to  attend  to  one 
of  them,  the  left  to  another.  All  the  ten 
fingers  have  their  work  assigned  as  quick- 
ly as  they  can  move.  The  mind  (or  some- 
thing which  does  duty  as  mind)  interprets 
scores  of  A  sharps  and  B  flats  and  C  nat- 
urals, into  black  ivory  keys  and  white 
ones,  crotchets  and  quavers  and  de  mi- 
semi-quavers,  rests,  and  all  the  other 
mysteries  of  music.  The  feet  are  not  idle, 
but  have  something  to  do  with  the  pedals ; 
and,  if  the  instrument  be  a  double-ac- 
tioned  harp,  a  task  of  pushings  and  pull- 
ings  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  hands. 
And  all  this  time  the  performer,  the  con- 
scious performer,  is  in  a  seventh  heaven 
of  artistic  rapture  at  the  results  of  all  this 
tremendous  business;  or  perchance  lost 
in  a  flirtation  with  the  individual  who 
turns  the  leaves  of  the  music-book,  and  is 
justly  persuaded  she  is  giving  him  the 
whole  of  her  soul ! 

Hitherto  we  have  noticed  the  brain  en- 
gaged in  its  more  servile  tasks  of  hunting 
up  lost  words,  waking  us  at  the  proper 
hour,  and  carrying  on  the  mechanical  part 
of  all  our  acts.  But  our  Familiar  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  walking  dictionary, 
a  housemaid,  a  valet  de  place ^  or  a  barrel- 
organ  man.  He  is  a  novelist  who  can 
spin  more  romances  than  Dumas,  a  dram- 
atist who  composes  more  plays  than  ever 
did  Lope  de  Vega,  a  painter  who  excels 
equally  well  in  figures,  landscapes,  cattle, 
sea-pieces,  smiling  bits  of  genre  and  the 
most  terrific  conceptions  of  horror  and 
torture.  Of  course,  like  other  artists,  he 
can  only  reproduce,  develop,  combine 
what  he  has  actually  experienced,  or  read 
or  heard  of.  But  the  enormous  versatility 
and  inexhaustible  profusion  with  which  he 
furnishes  us  with  fresh  pictures  for  our 
galleries,  and  new  stories  ^vtr^  night  from 


his  lending  library,  would  be  deemed  the 
greatest  of  miracles,  were  it  not  the  com- 
monest of  facts.  A  dull  clod  of  a  man, 
without  an  ounce  of  fancy  in  his  conscious 
hours,  lies  down  like  a  log  at  night,  and 
lo  1  he  has  got  before  him  the  village  green 
where  he  played  as  a  boy,  and  the  apple- 
tree  blossoms  in  his  father's  orchard,  and 
his  long-dead  and  half-forgotten  mother 
smiles  at  him,  and  he  hears  her  call  him 
"  her  own  little  lad,"  and  then  he  has  a 
vague  sense  that  this  is  strange,  and  a 
whole  marvellous  story  is  revealed  to  him 
of  how  his  mother  has  been  only  supposed 
to  be  dead,  but  has  been  living  in  a  dis- 
tant country,  and  he  feels  happy  and  com- 
forted. And  then  he  wakes  and  wonders 
how  he  came  to  have  such  a  dream  !  Is 
he  not  right  to  wonder  ?  What  is  it — who 
is  it  that  Wove  the  tapestry  of  such  thoughts 
on  the  walls  of  his  dark  soul  ?  Addison 
says,  "  There  is  not  a  more  painful  act  of 
the  mind  than  that  of  invention.  Yet  in 
dreams  it  works  with  that  care  and  activ- 
ity that  we  are  not  sensible  when  the 
faculty  is  employed"  {Spectator^  487). 
Such  are  the  nightly  miracles  of  Uncon- 
scious Cerebration. 

The  laws  which  govern  dreams  are  still 
half  unexplained,  but  the  most  obvious 
of  them  singularly  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  processes  of  the  unconscious  brain- 
work  which  causes  them.  Much  of  the 
labor  of  our  minds,  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious, consists  in  transmuting  Sentiments 
into  Ideas.  It  is  not  in  this  little  essay 
that  the  subject  can  be  developed  in  its 
various  branches,  the  ordinar)-  passions  of 
life, — the  religious  and  moral  sentiments 
(wherein  our  translations  are  the  source 
of  all  our  myths  and  half  our  errors),* — 
and  lastly,  insanity,  wherein  the  false  sen- 
timent usually  qreates  the  intellectual 
delusion.  Suffice  it  that  our  conscious 
brains  are  forever  at  work  of  the  kind, 
"  giving  to  airy  nothing "  (or  at  least  to 
what  is  a  merely  subjective  feeling)  "a 
local  habitation  and  a  name."  Our  un- 
conscious brains  accordingly,  after  their 
wont,  proceed  on  the  same  track  during 
sleep.  Oiu:  sentiments  of  love,  hate, 
fear,  anxiety,  are  each  one  of  them  the 

♦  "  E.  g.  Out  of  the  Sentiment  of  the  justice 
of  God  come  Ideas  of  a  great  Final  Assize  aiKi 
Day  of  Judgment.  Out  of  the  Sentiment  that 
He  is  Author  of  all  things,  a  definite  Idea  of  six 
days'  world-making,"  &c.,  &c.  (From  a  Serm(Jn 
by  Rev.  James  Martineau.) 
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fertile  source  of  whole  series  of  illustra- 
tive dreams.  Our  bodily  sensations  of 
heat,  cold,  hunger,  and  suffocation,  supply 
another  series  often  full  of  the  quaintest 
suggestions, — such  as  those  of  the  poor 
gentleman  who  slept  over  a  cheesemon- 
ger's shop,  and  dreamt  he  was  shut  up  in 
a  cheese  to  be  eaten  by  rats  ;  and  that  of 
the  lady  whose  hot  bottle  scorched  her 
feet,  and  who  imagined  she  was  walking 
into  Vesuvius.  In  all  such  di^eams  we 
find  our  brains  with  infinite  play  of  fancy 
merely  adding  illustrations  like  those  of 
M.  Dore  to  the  page  of  life  which  we, 
have  turned  the  day  before,  or  to  that 
which  lies  upon  our  beds  as  we  sleep. 

Again,  the  small  share  occupied  by  the 
Moral  Law  in  the  dream  world  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact;  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  it  is  the  rarest  thing  possible  for 
any  check  of  conscience  to  be  felt  in  a 
dream,  even  by  persons  whose  waking 
hours  are  profoundly  imbued  with  moral 
fieeling.  We  commit  in  dreams  acts  for 
which  we  should  weep  tears  of  blood  were 
they  real,  and  yet  never  feel  the  slightest 
remorse.  On  the  most  trifling  provocation 
we  cram  an  offending  urchin  into  a  lion's 
cage  (if  we  happen  to  have  recently  visited 
the  Zoological  Gardens),  or  we  set  fire  to 
a  bouse  merely  to  warm  ourselves  with 
the  blaze,  and  all  the  time  feel  no  pang 
of  compunction.  The  familiar  check  of 
waking  hours,  "  I  must  not  do  it,  because 
it  would  be  unjust  or  imkind,"  never  once 
seems  to  arrest  us  in  the  satisfaction  of 
any  whim  which  may  blow  about  our  way- 
ward fancies  m  sleep.  Nay,  I  think  that 
if  ever  we  do  feel  a  sentiment  like  Repen- 
tance in  dreams,  it  is  not  the  legitimate 
sequel  to  the  crime  we  have  previously 
imagined,  but  a  wave  of  feeling  rolled  on 
from  the  real  sentiment  experienced  in 
former  hours  of  consciousness.  Our 
(b-eam-selves,  like  the  Undines  of  German 
folk-lore,  have  no  Souls,  no  Responsibility, 
and  no  Hereafter.  Of  course  this  obser- 
vation does  not  touch  the  fact  that  a  per- 
son who  in  his  conscious  Hfe  has  commit- 
ted a  great  crime  maybe  haunted  with  its 
hideous  shadow  in  his  sleep,  and  that  I^y 
Macbeth  may  in  vain  tiy  and  wash  the 
stain  from  her  "little  hand."  It  is  the 
imaginary  acts  of  sleeping  fancy  which  Ire 
devoid  of  moral  character.  But  this  im- 
moral character  of  unconscious  cerebration 
precisely  tallies  with  the  Kantian  doctrine, 
that  the  moral  will  is  the  true  Homo  Nou- 


menofij  the  Self  of  man.  This  conscious 
Self  being  dormant  in  dreams,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  true  phenomena  of  Conscience 
cannot  be  developed  in  them.  Plutarch 
says  that  Zeno  ordered  his  followers  to 
regard  dreams  as  a  test  of  virtue,  and  to 
note  it  as  a  dangerous  sign  if  they  did  not 
recoil,  even  in  their  sleep,  from  vice  ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  talks  solemnly  of 
"  Sinful  Dreams,"  which  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory abundantly  shows  have  proved  terri- 
ble stumbling-blocks  to  the  saints.  But 
the  doctrine  of  Unconscious  Cerebration 
explains  clearly  enough  how,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  controlling  Will,  the  animal 
elements  of  our  nature  assert  themselves 
— generally  in  the  ratio  of  their  unnatural 
suppression  at  other  times — and  absti- 
nence is  made  up  for  by  hungry  Fancy 
spreading  a  glutton's  feast.  The  want  of 
sense  of  sin  in  such  dreams  is,  I  think, 
the  most  natural  and  most  healthful  symp- 
tom about  them. 

But  if  moral  Repentance  rarely  or  never 
follow  the  imaginary  transgressions  of 
dreams,  another  sense,  the  Saxon  sense  of 
Dissatisfaction  in  unfinished  work,  is  not 
only  often  present,  but  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly harassing.  The  late  eminent  physi- 
cian. Professor  John  Thomson  of  Edin- 
burgh, quitted  his  father's  cottage  in  early 
manhood,  leaving  half-woven  a  web  of 
cloth  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  as  a 
weaver's  apprentice.  Half  a  century  af- 
terwards, die  then  wealthy  and  celebrated 
gentleman  still  found  his  slumbers  dis- 
turbed by  the  apparition  of  his  old  loom 
and  the  sense  of  the  imperative  duty  of 
finishing  the  never-completed  web.  The 
tale  is  like  a  parable  of  what  all  this  life's 
neglected  duties  may  be  to  us,  perchance 
in  an  absolved  and  glorified  Hereafter, 
wherein,  nevertheless,  that  web  which  we 
have  left  undone  will  have  passed  from 
our  hands  forever !  Of  course,  as  it  is 
the  proper  task  of  the  unconscious  brain 
to  direct  voluntary  labors  started  by  the 
will,  it  is  easily  explicable  why  it  should 
be  tormented  by  the  sense  of  their  inconv 

pletion. 

But  leaving  the  vast  half-studied  sub- 
ject of  dreams  (a  whole  mine  as  it  is  of 
psychological  discovery),  we  must  turn 
to  consider  the  surprising  i^enomena  of 
Unconscious  Cerebration,  developed  un- 
der conditiofts  of  abnormal  excitement. 
Among  these  I  class  those  mysterious 
Voices,  issuing  we  know  not  whence,  in 
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which  some  strong  fear,  donbt,  or  hope 
finds  utterance.  The  part  played  by  theie 
Voices  in  the  history  both  of  religion  and 
of  ianaticistn  it  is  needless  to  describe. 
So  far  as  I  can  >udge,  they  are  of  two 
kinds.  One  is  a  sort  of  Iightning-btirst 
suddenly  giving  intensely  vivid  expres- 
sion to  a  whole  set  of  feelings  or  ideas 
which  have  been  lying  latent  in  the  brain, 
and  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  feelings 
and  ideas  of  our  conscious  selves  at  the 
moment.  Thus  the  man  ready  to  ooninrit 
a  crime  hears  a  voice  appealing  to  him  to 
stop ;  while  the  man  pra3ring  ardently  for 
faith  hears  another  voice  say,  "  There  is 
no  God."  Of  course  the  first  suggestion 
is  credited  to  heaven,  and  the  second  to 
the  powers  of  the  Pit ;  bat  the  source  of 
both  is,  I  apprehend,  the  same.  The  sec- 
ond class  of  Voices  are  the  result,  not  of 
unconscious  Reasoning,  but  of  unconscious 
Memory.  Under  some  special  excite- 
ment, and  perhaps  inexplics^y  remote  as- 
sociation c^  ideas,  some  words  which  once 
made  a  violent  impression  on  us  are  re- 
membered from  the  inner  depths.  Chance 
may  make  these  either  awfully  solemn,  or 
as  ludicrous  as  that  of  a  gentleman  ship- 
wrecked <^  South  America,  who,  as  he 
was  sinking  and  almost  drowning,  distinctly 
heard  his  mothei^s  voice  say,  "Toml  did 
vou  take  Janets  cake  ?  "  The  portentous 
mquiry  had  been  addressed  to  him  forty 
years  previously,  and  (as  might  have  been 
expected)  had  been  wholly  forgotten.  In 
fever,  in  a  similar  way,  ideas  and  words 
long  consigned  to  oblivion  are  constantly 
reproduced ;  nay,  what  is  most  cufious  of 
all,  long  trains  of  phrases  which  the  indi* 
vidual  had  indeed  heard,  but  which  could 
hardly  have  become  a  possession  of  the 
memory  in  its  natural  state,  are  then 
brought  out  in  entire  unconsciousness. 
My  readers  will  recall  the  often-quoted  and 
well-authenticated  story  of  the  peasant 
girl  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris,  who  in  her 
delirium  firequently  "spouted"  Hebrew. 
After  much  inquiry  it  was  found  she  had 
been  cook  to  a  learned  priest  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  his  He- 
brew books  in  die  room  adjoining  her 
kitchen.  A  similar  anecdote  is  told  of 
another  servant-girl  who  in  abnormal  sleep 
imitated  some  beautiful  violin-playing 
which  she  had  heard  many  years  pre- 
viously.' 

From  Sounds  to  Sights  the  transition  is 
obvious.     An  Apparition  is  to  the  optical 


sense  what  such  a  Voice  as  we  have  spoken 
of  above  is  to  the  hearing.  At  a  certain 
point  of  intensity  the  latent  idea  in  the 
unconscious  brain  reveals  itself  and  pro- 
duces an  impression  on  the  sensory  ;  some- 
times affecting  one  sense,  sometimes  an- 
odier,  sometimes  perhaps  two  senses  at  a 
time. 

Hibbert*s  ingenious  explanation  of  the 
philosophy  of  apparitions  is  this.  We 
are,  he  says,  in  our  waking  hours,  fiilly 
aware  that  what  we  really  see  and  hear 
are  actual  sights  and  sounds ;  and  what  we 
only  conjure  up  by  fancy  are  delusions. 
In  our  sleeping  hours  this  sense  is  not  only 
lost,  but  the  opposite  conviction  fully  pos- 
sesses us ;  namely,  that  what  we  conjure 
up  by  fancy  in  our  dreams  is  true,  while 
the  real  sights  and  sounds  around  us  are 
unperceived.  These  two  states  are  ex- 
changed for  each  other  at  least  twice  in 
every  twenty-four  hours  of  our  lives,  and 
generally  much  oftener,  in  fact  every  time 
we  do2e  or  take  a  nap.  Very  often  such 
slumbers  begin  and  end  befcnre  we  have 
become  aware  of  them,  or  have  lost  con- 
sciousness of  the  room  and  its  furniture 
surroimding  us.  If  at  such  times  a  pecu- 
liarly vivid  dream  takes  the  form  of  an  ap- 
parition of  a  dead  friend,  there  is  nothing 
to  rectify  the  delusion  that  what  we  have 
fancied  is  real ;  nay.  even  a  background  of 
positive  truth  is  apparently  supplied  by  the 
bedstead,  curtains,  &c.,  &c.,  of  whose  pres- 
ence we  have  not  lost  consciousness  for 
more  than  the  fraction  of  time  needful  for 
a  dream. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  easy  to  apply  this 
reasoning  with  great  advantage,  taking  into 
view  the  phenomena  of  Unconscious  Ce- 
rebration. The  intersection  of  the  states 
miierein  consdonsness  yields  to  uncon- 
ciousness, and  vif^  versdf  is  obviously  al- 
ways difficult  of  sharp  appreciation,  and 
leaves  wide  margin  for  self-deception ;  and 
a  ghost  is  of  all  creations  of  fancy  the  one 
which  bears  most  unmistakable  internal 
evidence  of  being  home-ma^e,  I'he  poor 
unconscious  brain  goes  on  upon  the  track 
of  the  lost  friend,  on  which  the  conscious 
soul,  ere  it  fell  asleep,  had  started  it.  But 
with  all  its  wealth  of  fancy  it  never  suc- 
ceeds in  picturing  a  new  ghost,  a  fresh 
idea  of  the  departed,  whom  yet  by  every 
principle  of  reason  we  know  is  not  (what- 
ever else  he  or  she  may  have  become),  a 
white-faced  figure  in  coat  and  trousers,  or 
in  a  silk  dress  and  gold  ornaments.     All 
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the  familiar  arguments  proving  the  purely 
subjective  nature  of  apparitions  of  the 
dead,  or  of  supernatural  beings,  point  ex- 
actly to  Unconscious  Cerebration  as  the 
teeming  source  wherein  they  have  been 
engendered.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the 
famous  ones  quoted  by  Abercrombie,  the 
brain  was  sufficiently  distempered  to  call 
up  such  phantoms  even  while  the  con- 
scious self  was  in  full  activity.  "  Mrs.  A. " 
saw  all  her  visions  calmly,  and  knew  that 
they  were  visions ;  thus  bringing  the  con- 
scious and  unconscious  workings  of  her 
brain  into  an  awful  sort  of  face-to-face  re- 
cognition, like  the  sight  of  a  doppel-gdn- 
ger.  But  such  experience  is  the  excep- 
tional one.  The  ordinary  case  is,  when 
the  unconscious  cerebration  supplies  the 
apparition,  and  the  conscious  self  accepts 
it  de  bonne  foi,  having  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  impressions  derived 
from  the  real  objects  of  sense. 

The  famous  stor)',  in  my  own  family,  of 
the  Beresford  ghost,  is,  I  think,  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  relation  of  uncon- 
scious cerebration  to  dreams  of  appari- 
tions. Lady  Beresford,  as  I  conjecture,  in 
her  sleep  hit  her  wrist  violently  against 
some  part  of  her  bedstead  so  as  to  hurt  it 
severely.  According  to  a  well-known  law 
of  dreams,  already  referred  to,  her  uncon- 
scious brain  set  about  accounting  for  the 
pain,  transmitting  the  Sensation  into  an 
Idea.  An  instant's  sensation  (as  Mr.  Bab- 
bage.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  Lord 
Brougham  have  all  illustrated)  is  enough  to 
call  up  a  long  vision.  Lady  Beresford  fan- 
cied accordingly  that  her  dead  cousin, 
Lord  Tyrone,  had  come  to  fulfil,  his  prom- 
ise of  revisiting  her  from  the  tomb.  He 
twisted  her  curtains  and  left  a  mark  on  her 
wardrobe  (probably  an  old  stain  she  had 
remarked  on  the  wood),  ^nd  then  touched 
her  wrist  with  his  terrible  finger.  The 
dreamer  awoke  with  a  black  and  blue 
wrist ;  and  the  story  took  its  place  in  the 
annals  of  ghost-craft  forever. 

Somnambulism  is  an  unmistakable  form 
of  unconscious  cerebration.  Here,  while 
consciousness  is  wholly  dormant,  the 
brain  performs  occasionally  the  most  bril- 
liant operations.  Coleridge's  poem  of 
Kubla  Khan,  composed  in  opiate  sleep,  is 
an  instance  of  its  achievements  in  the 
realm  of  pure  imagination.  Many  cases 
are  recorded  qf  students  rising  at  night, 
seeking  their  desks,  and  there  writing 
down  whole  columns  of  algebraic  calcula- 


tions ;  solutions  of  geometric  problems, 
and  opinions  on  difficult  cases  of  law. 
Cabanis  says  that  Condillac  brought  con- 
tinually to  a  conclusion  at  night  in  his 
sleep  the  reasonings  of  the  day.  In  all 
such  cases  the  work  done  asleep  seems 
better  than  that  done  in  waking  hours ; 
nay,  there  is  no  lack  of  anecdotes  which 
would  point  to  the  possibility  of  persons 
in  an  unconscious  state  accomplishing 
things  beyond  thejr  ordinary  powers  alto- 
gether. The  muscular  strength  of  men 
in  somnambulism  and  delirium,  their  power 
of  balancing  themselves  on  roofs,  of 
finding  their  way  in  the  dark,  are  phys- 
ical advantages  reserved  for  such  con- 
ditions. Abnormal  acuteness  of  hear- 
ing is  also  a  well-known  accompaniment 
of;  them,  and  in  this  relation  we  must,  I 
conclude,  understand  the  marvellous  story 
vouched  for  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Cod- 
rington.  The  captain  in  command  of  a 
man-of-war  was  one  night  sleeping  in  his 
cabin,  with  a  sentinel  as  usual  posted  at 
his  door.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the 
captain-  rang  his  bell,  called  suddenly  to 
the  sentinel,  and  sharply  desired  him  to 
tell  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch  to  alter 
the  ship's  course  by  so  many  f)oints. 
Next  morning  the  officer,  on  greeting  the 
captain,  observed  that  it  was  most  fortu- 
nate he  had  been  aware  of  their  position 
and  had  given  such  an  order,  2^  there  had 
been  a  mistake  in  the  reckoning,  and  die 
ship  was  in  shoal  water,  on  the  point  of 
striking  a  reef  "  I ! "  said  the  astonished 
captain,  "  I  gave  no  order ;  I  slept  sound- 
ly all  night."  The  sentinel  was  sum- 
moned, and  of  course  testified  that  the 
experienced  commander  Jiad  in  some  un- 
known way  learned  the  peril  of  his  ship, 
and  saved  it,  even  while  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute unconsciousness. 

Wliatever  residue  of  truth  may  be  found 
hereafter  in  the  crucible  wherein  shall 
have  been  tried  the  marvels  of  spirit-rap- 
ping, mesmerism,  and  hypnotism ;  what- 
ever revelation  of  forgotten  facts  or  suc- 
cessful hits  at  secrets,  is,  I  believe,  un- 
questionably due  to  the  action  of  Uncon- 
scious Cerebration.  The  person  reduced 
to  a  state  of  coma  is  liable  to  receive  sug- 
gestions from  without,  and  these  sugges- 
tions and  queries  are  answered  by  his  un- 
conscious brain  out  of  whatever  stores  of 
memory  it  may  retain.  What  a  man  ntifer 
knew,  that  no  magic  has  ever  yet  enabled 
him  to  tell ;  but  what  he  has  once  known, 
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and  in  his  conscious  hours  has  forgotten, 
that  on  the  contrary  is  often  recalled  by 
the  suggestive  queries  of  the  operator 
when  he  is  in  a  state  of  hypnotism.  A 
natural  dream  sometimes  does  as  much, 
as  witness  all  the  discoveries  of  hidden 
treasures,  corpses,  &c.,  made  through 
dreams,  generally  with  the  aid  of  liie  ob- 
vious machinery  of  a  ghost.  General 
Sleeman  mentions  that,  being  in  pursuit 
of  Thugs  up  the  country,  his  wife  one 
morning  lu-gently  entreated  him  to  move 
their  tents  from  the  spot — a  lovely  open- 
ing in  a  jungle — ^where  they  had  been 
pitched  the  previous  evening.  She  said 
she  had  been  haunted  all  night  by  the 
sight  of  dead  men.  Information  received 
during  the  day  induced  the  General  to 
order  digging  under  the  ground  whereon 
they  had  camped ;  and  beneath  Mrs. 
Sleeman' s  tent  were  found  fourteen 
corpses,  victims  of  the  Thugs.  It  is  easi- 
ly conceivable  that  the  foul  odor  of  death 
suggested  to  the  lady,  in  the  unconscious 
cerebration  of  her  dream,  her  horrible  vi- 
sion. Had  she  been  in  a  state  of  mesme- 
ric trance,  the  same  occurrence  would 
have  formed  a  splendid  instance  of  super- 
natural revelation. 

Drunkenness  is  a  condition  in  which 
the  conscious  self  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely obfuscated,  but  in  which  uncon- 
scious cerebration  goes  on  for  a  long  time. 
The  proverbial  impunity  with  which 
drunken  men  fall  without  hurting  them- 
selves caa  only  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  conscious  will  does  not  interfere 
with  the  unconscious  instinct  of  falling  on 
the  parts  of  the  body  least  liable  to  injury. 
The  same  impunity  is  enjoyed  by  persons 
not  intoxicated,  who  at  the  moment  of  an 
accident  do  not  exert  any  volition  in  de- 
termining which  way  they  shall  strike  the 
ground.  All  the  ludicrous  stories  of  the 
absence  of  mind  of  tipsy  men  may  obvi- 
ously be  explained  by  supposing  that  their 
unconscious  cerebration  is  blindly  fum- 
bling to  perform  tasks  needing  conscious 
direction.  And  be  it  remembered  that 
the  proverb  "  in  vino  Veritas'^  is  here  in 
exact  harmony  with  our  theory.  The 
drunken  man  unconsciously  blurts  out  the 
truth,  his  muddled  brain  being  unequal  to 
the  task  of  inventing  a  plausible  falsehood. 
The  delicious  fun  of  Sheridan,  found  un- 
der a  tree  and  telling  the  policeman  that 
he  was  "Wii-Wil-Wilberforce,"  reveals  at 
once  that  the  wag,  if  a  little  exalted,  was 


by  no  means  really  drunk.  Such  a  joke 
cxnild  hardly  have  occurred  to  an  uncon- 
scious brain,  even  one  so  well  accustomed 
to  the  production  of  humor.  As  in 
dreams,  intoxication  never  brings  new 
elements  of  nature  into  ^play,  but  only 
abnormally  excites  latent  ones.  It  is  on- 
ly a  Person  who,  when  drunk,  solemnly 
curses  the  "aggravating  properties  of  in- 
animate matter,"  or,  when  he  cannot  fit 

liis  latch-key,  is  heard  muttering,  "  D n 

the  nature  of  things!  "  A  noble  miser  of 
the  last  century  revealed  his  true  charac- 
ter, and  also  the  state  of  his  purse,  when- 
ever he  was  fuddled,  by  murmuring  sofdy 
to  himself,  "I'm  very  rich  !  I'm  very 
rich  !  '*  In  sober  moments  he  complained 
continually  of  his  limited  means.  In  the 
same  way  it  is  the  brutal  laborer  who  in  his 
besotted  state  thrashes  his  horse  and  kicks 
his  wife.  A  drunken  woman,  on  the  con- 
trary, unless  an  habitual  virago,  rarely 
strikes  anybody.  The  accustomed  vehicle 
for  her  emotions — her  tongue — is  the  or- 
gan of  whose  services  her  unconscious 
cerebration  avails  itself. 

Finally,  the  condition  of  perfect  anaes- 
thesia appears  to  be  one  in  whicli  uncon 
scious  cerebration  is  perfectly  exemplified. 
The  conscious  Self  is  then  so  absolutely 
dormant  that  it  is  "not  only  unaware  of  the 
most  frightful  lacerations  of  the  nerves, 
but  has  no  conception  of  the  interval  of 
time  in  which  an  operation  takes  place  ; 
usually  wakening  to  inquire,  "  WTien  do 
the  surgeons  intend  to  begin  ?  "     Mean- 
while unconscious  cerebration  has  been 
busy  composing  a  pretty  little  picture  of 
green  fields  and  skipping  lambs,  or  some- 
thing equally  remote   from   the    terrible 
reality. 

There  are  many  other  obscure  mental 
phenomena  which  I  believe  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  theory  of  unconscious  cere- 
bration, even  if  the  grand  mystery  of  in- 
sanity does  not  receive  (as  I  apprehend  it 
must  do)  some  elucidation  from  it.  Pre- 
sentiments and  dreams  of  the  individual's 
own  death  may  certainly  be  explicable  as 
the  dumb  revelations  of  the  diseased  frame 
to  its  own  nervous  centre.  The  strange 
and  painful,  but  very  common,  sense  of 
having  seen  and  heard  at  some  previous 
time  what  is  i>assing  at  the  moment,  ap-^ 
pears  to  arise  from  some  abnormal  irritation 
of  the  memory  (if  I  may  so  ^press  it),  evi- 
dently connected  with  the  unconscious 
action  of  the  brain.     Still  more  "  uncan- 
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ny  "  and  mysterious  is  the  impression  (to 
me  almost  amounting  at  times  tp  torture) 
that  we  have  never  for  years  quitted  the 
spot  to  which  we  have  only  that  instant 
returned  after  a  long  interval.  Under 
this  hateful  spell  we  say  to  ourselves  that 
we  have  been  weeks,  months,  ages,  study- 
ing the  ornaments  of  the  cornice  opposite 
our  seat  in  church,  or  following  the  out- 
line of  the  gnarled  old  trees,  black  against 
the  evening  sky.  This  delusion,  I  think, 
only  arises  when  we  have  undergone 
strong  mental  tension  at  the  haunted  spot. 
While  our  conscious  selves  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  speculative  thought  or  strong 
emotion,  our  unconscious  cerebration  has 
photographed  the  scene  on  odr  optic 
nerves  pour  passer  U  Umps  I 

The  limitations  and  failures  of  uncon- 
scious cerebration  would  supply  us  with  as 
large  a  study  as  its  marvellous  powers  and 
achievements.  It  is  obvious  at  first  sight, 
that,  though  in  the  unconscious  state  men- 
tal work  is  sometimes  better  done  than  in 
the  conscious  (e.g,  the  finding  missing 
names  awake,  or  performing  abstruse  cal- 
culations m  somnambulism),  yet  that  the 
unconscious  work  is  never  more  than  die 
continuation  of  something  which  has  been 
begim  in  the  conscious  condition.  We 
recall  the  name  which  we  have  known  and 
forgotten,  but  we  do  not  discover  what  we 
never  knew.  The  man  who  does  not  im- 
derstand  algebra  never  performs  algebraic 
calculations  in  his  sleep.  No  problem  in 
Euclid  has  been  solved  in  dreams  except 
by  students  who  have  studied  Euclid 
awake.  The  merely  voluntary  and  uncon- 
scious movements  of  our  legs  in  walking, 
and  our  hands  in  writing  and  plapng 
music,  were  at  first  in  infancy,  or  when 
we  began  to  learn  each  art,  actions  pure- 
ly volitional,  which  often  require  a  strong 
effort  of  the  conscious  will  for  their  ac- 
complishment. 

Again,  the  failures  of  unconscious  cere- 
bration are  as  easily  traced  as  its  limita- 
tions. The  most  familiar  of  them  may  be 
observed  in  the  phenomenon  which  we 
call  Absence  of  Mind,  and  which  seems  to 
consist  in  a  disturbance  of  the  proper 
balance  between  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious cerebration,  leaving  the  latter  to 
perform  tasks  of  which  it  is  incapable. 
An  absent  man  walks,  as  we  say,  in  a 
dream.  All  men  indeed,  as  before  re- 
marked, perform  the   mechanical  act  of 


walking  merely  voluntarily  and  not  voli- 
tionally ;  but  their  consciousness  is  not  so 
far  off  but  that  it  can  be  recalled  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.     The  porter  at  the  door  of 
the  senses  can  summons  the  master  of  the 
house  the  instant  he  is  wanted  about  busi- 
ness.    But  the  absent  man  does  not  an- 
swer such  calls.     A  friend  addresses  him, 
and  his  unconscious  brain  instead  of  his 
conscious  self  answers  the  question  d  tort 
et  h  tr avers.    He  boils  his  watch  for  break- 
fast and  puts  his  egg  in  his  pocket,  his 
unconscious  brain  merely  concerning  it- 
self that  something  is  to  be  boiled   and 
somediing  else  put  in   the   pocket.     He 
searches  up  and  down  for  the  spectacles 
which  are  on  his  nose  ;  he  forgets  to  eat 
his  dinner  and  wonders  why  he  feels  hun- 
gry.    His  social  existence  is  poisoned  by 
his  unconquerable  propensity  to  say  the 
wrong  thing  to  the  wrong  person.     Meet- 
ing Mrs.    Bombazine  in   deep   widow's 
weeds,  he  cheerfully  inquires,  "  Well,  and 
what   is   Mr.    Bombazine   doing  now?" 
albeit  he  has  received  formal  notice  that 
Mr.  Bombazine  departed  a  month  ago  to 
that  world  of  whose  doings  no  informa- 
tion* is  received.     He  tells  Mr.  Parvenu, 
whose  father  is  strongly  suspected  of  hav- 
ing been  a  shoemaker,  that  "  for  his  part 
he   does  not  like  new-made  men  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  holds  to  the  good  old 
motto,  *  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam ;  *  "  and 
this  brilliant  observation  he  delivers  with 
a  pleasant  laugh,  giving  it  all   possible 
point  and  pungency.     If  he  have  an  ac- 
quaintance whose  brother  was  hanged  or 
drowned,  or  scraped  to  death  with  oyster- 
shells,  then  to  a  moral  certainty  the  sub- 
jects of  capital  punishment,  the  perils  of 
the  deep,  and  the  proper  season  for  eating 
oysters  will  be  the  topics  selected  by  him 
for  conversation  during  the  awkward  ten 
minutes  before  dinner.     Of  course   the 
injured  friend  believes  he  is  intentionally 
insulted ;  but  he  is  quite  mistaken.     The 
absent  man  had  merely  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  his  trouble,  which  unfortunately 
proved  a  stumbling-block  against  which 
his  unconscious  cerebration  was  certain 
to  bring  him  into  collision. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  unconscious 
brain,  like  an  enfant  terrible^  is  extremely 
veracious.  The  "Palace  of  Truth"  is 
nothing  but  a  house  full  of  absent-mind- 
ed people  who  unconsciously  say  what 
they  think  of  each  other,  when  they  con- 
sciously intend  to  be  extremely  flattering. 
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But  it  also  sometimes  happens  that  false- 
hood has  so  far  become  second  nature 
that  a  man's  very  interjections,  uncon- 
scious answers,  and  soliloquies  may  all 
be  lies.  Nothing  can  be  more  false  to 
nature  than  the  dramas  and  novels  wherein 
profound  scoundrels,  in  the  privacy  of  an 
evening  walk  beside  a  hedge,  unveil  their 
secret  plots  in  an  address  to  Fate  or  the 
Moon  ;  or  fall  into  •a  well-timed  brain 
fever,  and  babble  out  exactly  the  truth 
which  the  reader  needs  to  be  told.  Your 
real  villain'  never  tells  truth  even  to  him- 
self, much  less  to  Fate  or  the  Moon ;  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether,  even  in  deli- 
rium, his  unconscious  cerebration  would 
not  run  on  the  accustomed  ruts  of  fable 
rather  than  the  unwonted  paths  of  veracity. 

Another  failure  of  imconscious  cerebra- 
tion is  seen  in  the  continuance  of  habitual 
actions  when  the  motive  for  them  has 
ceased.  A  change  in  attire,  altering  the 
position  of  our  pockets,  never  fails  to 
cause  us  a  dozen  fruitless  struggles  to  find 
our  handkerchief^  or  replace  our  purse. 
In  returning  to  an  old  abode  we  are  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  blunder  into  our  former 
sleeping-room,  and  to  be  much  startled  to 
find  in  it  another  occupant  It  happened 
to  me  once,  after  an  interval  of  eight 
years,  to  find  myself  again  in  the  chamber, 
at  the  table,  and  seated  on  the  chair 
where  my  little  studies  had  gone  on  for 
half  a  lifetime.  I  had  business  to  occupy 
my  thoughts,  and  was  soon  (so  far  as  con- 
sciousness went)  buried  in  my  task  of 
writing.  But  all  the  time  while  I  wrote 
my  feet  moved  restlessly  in  a  most  unac- 
customed way  under  the  table.  **  What 
is  the  matter  with  me  ?  "  I  paused  at  last 
to  ask  myself,  and  then  remembered  that 
when  I  had  written  at  this  table  in  long 
past  days,  I  had  had  a  stool  under  it.  It 
was  that  particular  stool  my  unconscious 
cerebration  was  seeking.  During  all  the 
interval  I  had  perhaps  not  once  used  a 
similar  support,  but  the  moment  I  sat  in 
the  same  spot,  the  trifling  habit  vindicated 
itself  afresh ;  the  brain  acted*  on  its  old 
impression. 

Of  course  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  common 
to  dismiss  all  such  fantastic  tricks  with  the 
single  word  "Habit."  But  the  word 
"  Habit,"  like  the  word  "  Law,"  has  no 
positive  sense  as  if  it  were  itself  an  origi- 
nating cause.  It  implies  a  persistent 
mode  of  action,  but  affords  no  clew  to  the 
force  which  initiates  and  maintains  that 


action.  All  that  we  can  say,  in  the  case 
of  the  phenomena  of  unconscious  cere- 
bration, is,  that  when  volitional  actions 
have  been  often  repeated,  they  sink  into 
the  class  of  voluntary  ones,  and  are  per- 
formed unconsciously.  We  may  define 
the  moment  when  a  Habit  is  established 
as  that  wherein  the  Volitional  act  becomes 
Voluntary.* 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  Unconscious  Cere-k 
bration  now  indicated,  belong  to  different 
orders  as  related  to  the  Conscious  Self. 
In  one  order  {e,g.f  that  of  Delirium,  Som- 
nambulism, and  Anaesthesia)  the  Con- 
scious Self  has  no  appreciable  concern 
whatever.  The  action  of  the  brain  has. 
not  been  originated  or  controlled  by  the 
tvill ;  there  is  no  sense  of  it  either  painful 
or  pleasurable,  while  it  proceeds ;  and  no 
memory  of  it  when  it  is  over. 

In  the  second  order  (/f.  g,,  that  of  redis- 
covered words,  and  waking  at  a  given 
hour),  the  Conscious  Self  has  so  far  a  con- 
cern that  it  originally  se^  the  task  to  the 
brain.  This  done,  it  remains  in  entire 
ignorance  of  how  the  brain  performs  it, 
nor  does  Memory  afterwards  retain  the 
faintest  trace  of  the  labors,  however  ar- 
duous, of  word-seeking  and  time-marking. 
•  Lastly,  in  the  third  class  (e,  g,y  that  of 
natural  dreams),  the  share  of  the  Con- 
scious Self  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  it 
takes  in  the  case  of  word-seeking  and 
time-marking.  In  dreams  we  do  not,  and 
cannot  with  our  utmost  effort,  direct  our 
unconscious  brains  into  the  trains  of 
thought  and  fancy  wherein  we  desire  them 
to  go.  Obedient  as  they  are  in  the  former 
case,  where  work  was  to  be  done,  here,  in 
the  land  of  fancy,  they  seem  to  mock  our 
Aitile  attempts  to  guide  them.  Neverthe- 
less, strange  to  say,  the  Conscious  Self — 
which  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on 
while  its  leg  was  being  amputated  under 
chloroform,  and  nothing  of  what  its  brain 
was  doing,  while  finding  out  what  o'clock 
it  was  with  shut  eyes  in  the  dark — is  here 
cognizant  of  all  the  proceedings,  and  able 
in  great  measure  to  recall  them  afterwards. 
We  receive  intense  pain  or  pleasure  from 
our  dreams,  though  we  have  actually  less 
to  do  in  concocting  them  than  in  dozens 
of  mental  processes  which  go  on  wholly 
unperceived  in  our  brains.* 

*  Reid  boasted  he  had  learned  to  control  his 
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Thus  it  would  seem  that  neither  Mem- 
ory nor  Volition  have  any  constant  re- 
lation to  unconscious  cerebration.  We 
sometimes  remember,  and  sometimes 
wholly  forget  its  action  ;  and  sometimes  it 
fulfils  our  wishes,  and  sometimes  wholly 
disregards  them.  The  one  constant  fact 
is,  that  7vhile  the  actions  are  being  per- 
formed^  the  Conscious  Self  is  either  wholly 
uncognizant  of  them  or  unable  to  control 
them.  It  is  either  in  a  state  of  high  activ- 
ity about  other  and  irrelevant  matters ;  or 
it  is  entirely  passive.  In  every  case  the  line 
between  the  Conscious  Self  and  the  uncon- 
sciously working  brain  is  clearly  defined. 

Having  now  faintly  traced  the  outline 
of  the  psychological  facts  illustrative  of 
unconscious  cerebration,  it  is  time  to  turn 
to  the  brilliant  physiological  explanation 
of  them  afforded  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  We 
have  seen  what  our  brains  can  do  without 
our  consciousness.  The  way  they  do  it 
is  on  this  wise  (I  quote,  slightly  abridged, 
from  Dr.  Carpenter). 

All  parts  of  the  nervous  system  appear 
to  possess  certain  powers  of  automatic 
action.  The  Spinal  cord  has  for  primary 
functions  the  performance  of  the  motions 
of  respiration  and  swallowing.  The  auto- 
matic action  of  the  Sensory  ganglia 
seems  to  be  connected  uith  movements 
of  protection — such  as  the  closing  of 
the  eyes  to  a  flash  of  light — and  their 
secondary  use  enables  a  man  to  shrink 
from  dangers  of  collisions,  &c.,  before 
he  has  time  for  conscious  escape. 
Finally  we  arrive  at  the  automatic  action 
of  the  Cerebrum  ;  and  here  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter reminds  us  that  instead  of  being  (as 
formerly  supposed)  the  centre  of  the 
whole  system,  in  direct  connection  with 
the  organs  of  sense  and  the  muscular  ap- 
paratus, the  Cerebrum  is,  according  to 
modern  physiology — 

"  A  superadded  organ,  the  development  of 
which  seems  to  bear  a  pretty  constant  rela- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  intelligence  su- 
persedes instinct  as  a  spring  of  action.  The 
ganglionic  matter  which  is  spread  out  upon 
the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  and  in  which 
their  potentiality  resides,  is  connected  with 
the  Sensory  Tract  at  their  base  (which  is  the 
real  centre  of  conveyance  for  the  sensory 
nerves   of  the  whole  body)  by  commisural 

dreams,  and  there  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  always 
guided  his  own  fancy  in  sleep.  Such  dreams, 
however,  would  hardly  deserve  the  name. 


fibres.  Ion?  since  termed  by  Reid,  with 
sagacious  foresight,  'nerves  of  the  internal 
senses,'  and  its  anatomical  relation  to  the 
sensorium  is  thus  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Retina,  which  is  a  ganglionic  expan- 
sion connected  with  the  Sensorium  by  the 
optic  nerve.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  surmis- 
ed—i.  That,  as  we  only  become  conscious 
of  visual  impressions  on  the  retina  when 
their  influence  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
central  sensorium,  scf  we  only  become  con- 
scious of  ideational  changes  in  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  when  their  influence  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  same  centre  ;  2.  That  as 
visual  changes  may  take  place  in  the  retina 
of  which  we  are  unconscious,  either  through 
temporary  inactivity  of  the  Sensorium  (as 
in  sleep),  or  through  the  entire  occupation  of 
the  attention  in  some  other  direction,  so  may 
ideational  changes  take  place  in  the  Cere- 
brum, of  which  we  may  be  uncon.scious  for 
want  of  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
sorium, but  of  which  the  results  may  present 
themselves  to  the  consciousness  as  ideas 
elaborated  by  an  automatic  process  of  which 
we  have  no  cognizance."  ♦ 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  conclusions  to 
be  deduced  from  the  above  investigations. 
We  have  credited  to  the  Unconscious 
Brain  the  following  jjowers  and  faculties : 

1.  It  not  only  remembers  as  much  as 
the  Conscious  Self  can  recall,  but  often 
much  more.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether 
it  may  not  be  capable,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, of  reproducing  every  impression 
ever  made  upon  the  senses  during  life. 

2.  It  can  understand  what  words  or 
things  are  sought  to  be  remembered,  and 
hunt  them  up  through  some  recondite 
process  known  only  to  itself,  till  it  dis- 
covers and  pounces  on  them. 

3.  It  can  fancy  the  most  beautiful  pic- 
tures and  also  the  most  terrible  ones,  and 
weave  ten  thousand  fables  with  inexhaust- 
ible invention. 

4.  It  can  perform  the  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult task  of  mental  arrangement  and  logi- 
cal division  of  subjects. 

5.  It  can  transact  all  the  mechanical 
business  of  walking,  reading,  writing,  sew- 
ing, playing^  &c.,  &c, 

6.  It  can  tell  the  hour  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  without  a  timepiece. 

Let  us  be  content  with  these  ordinary 
and  unmistakable  exercises  of  uncon- 
scious cerebration,  and  leave  aside  all 
rare  or  questionable  wonders  of  somnam- 


*  Report  of  Meeting  of  Royal  Institution.     Dr. 
Carpentor^s  Lecture,  March  i,  1868,  pp.  4,  5. 
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bulism*  and  cognate  states.  We  have  got 
Memory,  Fancy,  Understanding,  at  all 
events,  as  faculties  exercised  in  full  by  the 
Unconscious  Brain.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  be  an  unusual  definition  of 
the  word  "  Thought "  which  should  debar 
us  from  applying  it  to  the  above  phe- 
nomena ;  or  compel  us  to  say  that  we  can 
remember,  fancy,  and  understand  without 
"  thinking "  of  the  things  remembered, 
fancied,  or  understood.  But  Who,  or  What, 
then,  is  it  that  accomplishes  these  con- 
fessedly mental  functions  ?  Two  answers 
are  given  to  the  query,  each  of  them,  as  I 
venture  to  think,  erroneous.  Buchner 
and  his  followers  say,  "  It  is  our  physical 
Brains,  and  these  Brains  are  ourselves."* 
And  non -materialists  say,  **  It  is  our  con- 
scious Selves,  which  merely  use  our 
brains  as  their  instruments."  We  must 
go  into  this  matter  somewhat  carefully. 

In  a  certain  loose  and  popular  way  of 
speaking,  our  brains  are  "  ourselves."  So 
also  in  the  same  way  of  speaking  are  our 
hearts,  our  limbs,  and  the  hairs  of  our 
head.  But  in  more  accurate  language 
the  use  of  the  pronoun  "  I "  applied  to 
any  part  of  our  bodies  is  obviously  incor- 
rect, and  even  inadmissible.  We  say,  in- 
deed, commonly,  "  I  struck  with  my 
hand,"  when  our  hand  has  obeyed  our 
volition.  It  is,  then,  in  fact,  the  will  of 
the  Self  which  we  are  describing.  '  But  if 
our  hand  has  been  forcibly  compelled  to 
strike  by  another  man  seizing  it,  or  if  it 
have  shaken  by  palsy,  we  only  say,  **  My 
hand  was  forced,"  or  "  was  shaken."  The 
limb's  action  is  not  ours^  unless  it  has 
been  done  by  our  will.  In  the  case  of 
the  heart,  the  very  centre  of  physical  life, 
we  never  dream  of  using  such  a  phrase  as 
"I  am  beating  slowly,"  or  "I  am  palpi- 
tating fast."  '  And  why  do  we  not  say  so  ? 
Because,  the  action  of  our  hearts  being 
involuntary,  we  are  sensible  that  the  con- 
scious "  I "  is  not  the  agent  in  question, 
albeit  the  mortal  life  of  that  "  I "  is  hang- 
ing on  every  pu  1  sation .  N  o w  th e  probl em 
which  concerns  us  is  this  :  Can  we,  or 
can  we  not^  properly  speak  of  our  brains 


*  Buchner' s  precise  doctrine  is,  **The  brain  is 
only  the  carrier  and  the  source,  or  rather  the  sole 
cause  of  the  spirit  or  thought ;  but  not  the  organ 
which  secretes  it.  It  produces  something  which  is 
not  materially  permanent,  but  which  consumes  it- 
self in  the  moment  of  its  production."— Ar*?/'/ 
und  Staffs  chap.  xiiL 
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as  we  do  of  our  hearts?  Is  it  more 
proper  to  say,  "  I  invent  my  dreams  "  than 
it  is  to  say,  "  I  am  beating  slowly  "  ?  I 
venture  to  think  the  cases  are  precisely 
parallel.  When  our  brains  perform  acts 
of  unconscious  cerebration  (such  as 
dreams),  they  act  just  as  our  hearts  do, 
ue,  involuntarily  ;  and  we  ought  to  speak 
of  them  as  we  always  do  of  our  hearts,  as 
of  organs  of  our  frame,  but  not  our 
Selves.  When  our  brains  obey  our  wills, 
then  they  act  as  our  hands  do  when  we 
voluntarily  strike  a  blow  ;  and  then  we  do 
right  to  speak  as  if  "  we  "  performed  the 
act  accompHshed  by  their  means. 

Now  to  return  to  our  point.  Are  the 
anti-Materialists  right  to  say  that  the 
agent  in  unconscious  cerebration  is  "  We, 
ourselves,  who  merely  use  our  brains  as 
their  instruments  ; "  or  are  the  Material- 
ists right  who  say,  "  It  is  our  physical 
brains  alone,  and  these  brains  are  our- 
selves "  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  reply, 
I  think  that  all  the  foregoing  study  has  gone 
to  show  that "  we  "  are  not  remembering,  not 
fancying,  not  understanding  what  is  being 
at  the  moment  remembered,  fancied,  or 
understood.  To  say,  then,  that  in  such  acts 
•*we"  are  "using  our  brains  as  our  in- 
struments," appears  nothing  but  servile 
and. unmeaning  adherence  to  the  foregone 
conclusion  that  our  brains  are  nothing 
else  than  the  organs  of  our  will.  It  is 
absurd  to  call  them  so  when  we  are  con- 
cerned with  phenomena  whose  specialty 
is  that  the  will  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  So  far,  then,  as  this  part  of  the  ar- 
gument is  concerned,  I  think  the  answer 
of  the  anti-Materialists  must  be  pronoun- 
ced to  be  erroneous.  The  balance  of 
evidence  inclines  to  the  Materialists*  doc- 
trine that  the  brain  itself  performs  the 
mental  processes  in  question,  and,  to  use 
Vogfs  expression,  "secretes  Thought" 
automatically  and  spontaneously. 

But  if  this  presumption  be  accepted 
provisionally,  and  the  possibility  admitted 
of  its  future  physiological  demonstration, 
have  we,  with  it,  accepted  also  the  Mate- 
rialist's ordinary  conclusion  that  we  and 
our  automatically  thinking  brains  are  one 
and  indivisible  ?  If  the  brain  can  work 
by  itself,  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  it 
ever  works  also  under  the  guidance  of 
somethmg  external  to  itself,  which  we  may 
describe  as  the  Conscious  Self  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  precisely  what  the 
preceding  facts  have    hkewise  gone    to 
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prove — namely,  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  action  of  the  brain,  the  one  auto- 
matic, and  the  other  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  Conscious  Self;  just  as  the 
actions  of  a  horse  are  some  of  them 
spontaneous  and  some  done  under  the 
compulsion  of  his  rider.  The  first  or- 
der of  actions  tend  to  indicate  that 
the  brain  "  secretes  thought ; "  the 
second  order  (strongly  contrasting  with 
the  first)  show  that,  beside  that  automati- 
cally working  brain,  there  is  another 
agency  in  the  field,  under  whose  control 
the  brain  performs  a  wholly  different  class 
of  labors.  Everywhere  in  the  preceding 
pages  we  have  traced  the  extraordinary 
separation  which  continually  takes  place 
between  our  Conscious  Selves  and  the  au- 
tomatic action  of  the  organ,  which  serves 
as  our  medium  of  communication  with 
tiie  outward  world.  We  have  seen,  in  a 
word,  that  we  are  not  Centaurs,  steed  and 
rider  in  one,  but  horsemen,  astride  on 
roadsters  which  can  trot  very  well  a  little 
'way  when  we  drop  the  reins,  and  which  at 
other  times  play  and  canter  off  without 
our  permission. 

When  we  place  the  phenomena  of  Un- 
conscious Thought  on  one  side,  and  over 
against  them  our  conscious  personality, 
we  obtain,  I  think,  a  new  and  vivid  sense 
of  the  separation,  not  to  say  the  antithesis, 
which  exists  between  the  two ;  close  as  is 
their  mutual  interdependence.  Not  to 
talk  about  the  distinction  between  object 
and  subject,  or  dwell  on  the  absurdity  (as 
it  seems  to  us)  of  the  proposition  that  we 
ourselves  are  only  the  sum-total  of  a  series 
of  cerebrations — the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  brains  sometimes  think  with- 
out us,  seems  to  enable  us  to  view  our 
connection  with  them  in  quite  a  new  light 
So  long  as  all  our  attention  was  given  to 
Conscious  Thought,  and  philosophers 
eagerly  argued  the  question,  whether  the 


Soul  did  or  did  not  ever  sleep  or  cease  to 
think,  it  was  easy  to  confound  the  organ 
of  thought  with  the  Conscious  Self  who 
was  supposed  alone  to  set  it  in  action. 
But  the  moment  we  mass  together  for 
review  the  long  array  of  the  phenomena 
of  Unconscious  Cerebration,  the  case  is 
altered ;  the  severance  becomes  not  only 
cogitable,  but  manifest. 

Let  us  then  accept  cheerfully  the  pK>ssi- 
bility,  perhaps  the  probability,  that  science 
ere  long  will  proclaim  the  dogma,  "Matter 
can  think."  Having  humbly  bowed  to 
the  decree,  we  shall  find  ourselves  none  the 
worse.  Admitting  that  our  brains  accom- 
plish much  without  our  conscious  guidance, 
will  help  us  to  realize  that  our  relation  to 
them  is  of  a  variable — en  intermittent — 
and  (we  may  venture  to  hope)  of  a  ter- 
minable kind. 

That  such  a  conclusion,  if  reached,  will 
have  afforded  us  any  direct  argument  for 
human  immortality,  cannot  be  pretended. 
Though  we  may  succeed  in  proving  "  that 
the  Brain  can  think  without  the  Conscious 
Man, "  the  great  converse  theorem,  "  that 
tlie  Conscious  Man  can  think  without  a 
Brain,"  has  as  yet  received  no  jot  of  direct 
evidence ;  nor  ever  will  do  so,  I  hold, 
while  we  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 
and  Heaven  remains  "  a  part  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  not  a  branch  of  our  geography"  1 

But  it  is  something,  nay  it  is  surely 
much,  if,  by  groping  among  the  obscurer 
facts  of  consciousness,  we  may  attain  the 
certainty  that  whatever  be  the  final  con- 
clusions of  science  regarding  our  mental 
nature,  the  one  which  we  have  most  dread- 
ed, if  reached  at  last,  will  militate  not  at 
all  against  the  hope,  written  on  the  heart 
of  the  nations,  by  that  Hand  which  writes 
no  falsehoods — that  "when  the  dust  re- 
turns to  tlie  dust  whence  it  was  taken,  the 
Spirit — the  Conscious  Self  of  Man — shall 
return  to  God  who  gave  it.  " 


■»♦•■ 


Fraser*s  Magazine. 
THE  FIJI  ISLANDS  IN  1868,  1869,  AND  187a 


I  HAD  long  wished  to  see  Fiji.  All  or 
most  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
had  been  trodden  by  my  foot,  but  the 
opportunity  to  visit  this  group  never  pre- 
sented itself,  until  one  morning,  I  being 
then  in  New  South  Wales,  the  columns  of 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  set  apart  for 
advertising  shipping  contained    the  an- 


nouncement that  the  fine  and  powerful 
steamship  Albion,  of  1,000  tons  regis- 
ter, would  leave  Port  Jackson  on  May 
'12,  calling  at  the  islands  en  route  to  Ja- 
pan. 

On  the  day  »amed,  joined  by  a  friend, 
we  went  on  board  and  found  the  Albion 
an  exceedingly  comfortable  and  well  ap- 
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pointed  ship  ;  there  was  much  bustle  and 
excitement,  and  the  vessel's  decks  were  a 
good  deal  crowded.  The  owners,  enter- 
prising men,  were  taking  cattle,  sheep, 
dogs,  as  a  speculation  to  Japan,  and,  to 
crown  all,  an  omnibus,  which  had  seen 
considerable  service  near  Wynyard  Square 
in  Sydney,  and  was  now  intended  to  run 
between  Yokohama  and  some  outlying 
Japanese  suburb. 

Although  the  Albion  was  too  deep  at 
starting,  we  made  pretty  fine  weather,  and 
in  two  days  sighted  Lord  Howe's  Island 
and  the  pinnacle  of  Ball's  Pyramid,  pass- 
ing between  them. 

In  the  next  few  days  we  had  time  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers, of  whom  there  were  fifty-two  in 
the  saloon.  We  found  the  greater  number 
from  New  Zealand,  attracted  by  the  glow- 
ing accounts  from  Japan,  determined  on 
trying  their  luck  in  that  .part  of  the  world ; 
several  for  the  islands  from  which  they 
had  heard  such  famous  reports  of  cotton 
growing,  and  the  ladies,  of  whom  there 
were  ten,  were  pleased  to  follow  where 
their  protectors  led. 

From  the  mcreased  speed  of  the  ship 
as  she  got  lighter  we  made  nine  knots 
against  a  steady  northeast  trade  wind. 
On  the  ninth  day  of  our  being  out  we 
were  told  by  the  captain  that  we  should 
pass  between  the  Islands  of  Kantavu  and 
Benga  at  night-time.  Few  retired  early 
to  rest,  all  anxious  to  get  even  a  glimpse, 
though  an  obscured  one,  of  this  famous 
group  of  islands.  We  were  rewarded  for 
our  efforts,  for  about  twelve  o'clock  we 
were  abreast  of  Mount  Washington,  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  southern  Island 
of  Kantavu,  towering  into  the  sky  some 
4iOoo  feet  All  night  as  we  steamed  along 
could  be  distinguished  the  torches  of  the 
natives  as  they  fished  on  the  reefs,  and 
having  made  such  an  excellent  land -fall 
we  could  tell  to/ an  hour  the  time  of  our 
arrival  at  Levuka. 

The  morning  sun  rose  on  a  scene  of 
indescribable  grandeur;  we  were  sailing 
along  the  reefs  of  Viti  Levu  and  had 
islands  on  either  hand.  The  high  land  of 
the  large  island  running  up  into  mountains 
Siooo  feet  high,  with  the  level  fringe  at 
their  base,  the  groves  of  cocoanut  trees  at 
the  water's  edge,  the  glistening  of  the  sun 
CD  the  reefs,  with  the  mirror-like  smooth- 
ness of  the  belt  of  water  between  the  reefs 
and  the  shore,  all  went  to  make  up  a  pic- 


ture such  as  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

We  steam  on  rapidly  and  open  out  the 
port  of  destination,  the  land  of  adoption 
for  several  of  our  passengers,  who,  peering 
into  the  nooks  and  little  valleys  of  the 
island  of  Ovalau,  exclaim.  What  a  Parar 
dise  !  Arrived  off  the  port  of  Levuka,  the 
captain  "eased  her,"  but  no  boat  with  a 
pilot  making  her  appearance,  he  stood  on 
and  entered  between  reefs  with  the  sea 
surging  and  boiling  on  them,  into  the 
most  placid  and  beautiful  harbor  a  captain 
could  possibly  wish  to  put  his  ship  in. 

We  dropped  anchor  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  having  com- 
pleted the  distance  from  Sydney,   1,738 
miles,  under  half-steam  in  nine  days.    The 
mail  steamers  will  do  the  same  distance 
in   six    days.     Soon  several   little  boats 
pushed  off  from  shore,  and  the  well-filled 
mail-bag  having  been  handed  to  the  clerk 
of  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  we  also  prepared  for 
a  walk  on  the  beach.     The  shore  was 
hard  and  stony,  and  the  walk   circum- 
scribed, as  Levuka  is  hemmed  in  on  botfi 
sides  by  high  rocks  and  precipitous  hills, 
so  that  there  is  barely  building  room  for 
any  more  houses  unless  the  ground  be- 
hind be  terraced  out,  and  the  plateau  on 
the  top  made  use  of  to  make  an  upper 
and  lower  town.     It  did  not  take  long  to 
run  through  the  settlement,  but  what  we 
saw  convinced  us  the  elements  of  civili- 
zation abound.     We  saw  the  new  reading- 
room  and  the  Protestant  church,  and  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  village  the  Cath- 
olic place  of  worship.     The  PYench  priests 
with  their  assistants  were  hard   at  work 
building  a  fine  little  schooner,  which  was 
intended  to  cruise  to  other  islands  of  the 
group  where    the  mission  had  stations. 
Having  heard  that  King  Thakombau  (or, 
as  he  was  better  known  at  the  islands,  the 
Vuni  Valu,  **  Root  of  War  ")  was  on  board 
the  Albion,  we  hastened  off  to  get   a 
glimpse  of  his  sable  Majesty.     We  found 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  sons  Ratu 
Timothy  and  Joseph,  some  of  his  chiefs, 
and  two  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries. 
An  introduction  having  taken  place,  the 
King  rose  and  paced  up  and  down  before 
the  mirrors.     He  was  dressed   (and  so 
were  all  his  chiefs)  in  a  "round-about" 
tapa  of  native  cloth  and  calico,  a  light 
island    costume.      Whichever    way    his 
Majesty  turned  he  found  himself  reflected* 
He  had  already  been  introduced  to  several 
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of  the  ladies,  and  standing  before  one  of  the 
mirrors  he  smoothed  his  eyebrows,  strok- 
ed his  eyelashes,  and  when  asked  why  he 
was  Adonising,  his  Majesty  calmly  replied 
that  he  wished  to  make  himself  comely  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ladies.  The  King  was  shown 
all  over  the  ship,  but  what  pleased  him 
noost  was  the  working  of  the  steam  winch. 

He  had  arrived  in  the  morning  early 
from  his  little  Island  of  Bau  (the  West- 
minster of  the  group)  distant  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Levuka.  It  appears  the 
evening  previous  he  had  spent  with  the 
Wesleyan  missionary,  when  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  probability  of  making 
iron  swim  ;  the  King  instanced  the  Amer- 
ican axe  that  had  fallen  from  his  double 
canoe  and  sunk ;  he  told  one  of  his  men 
to  dive  for  it,  and  the  water  being  pretty 
deep,  it  gave  some  little  trouble  to  get  up. 
"Well,"  the  missionary  replied,  **some 
day  you  will  perhaps  see  an  iion  ship." 
At  which  the  old  gentleman  gave  an  in- 
credulous smile  and  said,  "  When  I  see  I 
shall  beUeve."  The  day  following  his 
wish  was  gratified ;  our  steamer  came  into 
the  port,  and  on  coming  alongside  he  was 
told  to  try  and  cut  the  vessel  with  his 
knife,  and  found  with  great  astonishment 
that  it  was  really  of  iron. 

Business  of  importance  having  to  be 
transacted  the  following  day,  with  the 
King  on  board  the  vessel,  in  connection 
with  the  payment  of  a  certain  debt  he 
owed  the  American  Government,  and  to 
arrange  which  delegates  had  come  down 
from  the  colonies,  it  was  determined  after 
the  business  was  settled  to  give  him  and 
his  chiefs  a  banquet.  .  This  was  served  up 
in  unexceptionable  style,  his  sons  and 
chiefs,  dressed  as  on  the  previous  day, 
sitting  side  by  side  with  the  ladies.  Ratu 
Timothy  had  on  his  right  a  young  lady 
who  wore  her  hair  in  the  new  style  of 
'*  friz,"  which  attracted  his  attention  in  a 
maoner  that  amused  all  who  were  at  the 
table,  as  he  had  only  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  sedate  and  plainly  apparelled 
wives  of  the  missionaries,  so  that  this  new 
innovation  to  him  was  one  of  great  novelty 
and  delight  At  table  the  King  and  chiefs 
behaved  as  men  of  rank  are  expected  to 
do,  and  even  when  the  olives  were  intro- 
duced they  were  eaten  by  them  without  a 
grimace.  The  party  remained  on  board 
till  late,  and  the  following  morning  left  for 
their  island-home. 
4    The  Aibion  after  landing  passengers  and 


their  merchandise  sailed  for  Japan,  where 
she  has  since  been  doing  good  service  for 
the  government  of  that  country  in  convey- 
ing troops  to  the  disturbed  districts. 

No  vessel  coming  in  to  take  us  to  the 
colonies,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  delay 
to  visit  the  large  island  of  Viti  Levu  and 
the  district  of  the  Rewa. 

Having  engaged  a  native  crew  and  whale- 
boat,  we  started  on  the  Rewa  expedition. 
The  distance  we  had  to  go  the  first  day 
was  about  forty  miles,  which,  with  the  help 
of  a  nice  breeze,  good  tide,  and  strong 
arms,  we  accomplished  by  sundown. 
Arrived  at  the  hotel  and  the  evening  meal 
passed,  we  prepared  to  rest,  but  the  mos- 
quitoes in  spite  of  the  curtains  kept  us 
wide  awake,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
crowing  of  the  roosters  told  us  morning 
was  making  that  we  managed  to  doze  off. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  the  mosquitoes  in  Fiji 
had  assembled  at  this  point  and  were 
having  a  parliament,  and  we  the  unfortu- 
nate reporter  to  make  note  of  the  proceed- 
ings. A  dip  in  the  Rewa  and  an  excellent 
breakfast  of  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  fitted  us 
for  the  trip  up  the  river.  We  chartered 
two  Fijians  to  paddle  us,  a  comfortable 
canoe  having  been  kindly  lent  by  one  of 
the  settlers.  The  arrangement  we  made 
was,  they  were  to  remain  with  us  until  we 
had  been  as  high  up  the  river  as  we 
wished,  to  return  us  whence  we  started, 
and  to  be  paid  the  magnificent  sum  of  one 
shilling  each.  This  contract  they  carried 
out  to  the  letter,  and  were  rewarded  with 
something  extra  for  their  fidelity.  The 
Rewa  for  a  considerable  distance  is  tidal, 
and  for  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth  is  nearly 
as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge. 
Planters  line  its  banks,  and  the  cleared 
cultivated  ground  planted  with  cotton, 
tobacco,  maize,  coflfee,  and  large  patches 
of  sugar-cane,  shows  the  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  wherever  they  settle  down. 
We  hauled  on  shore  at  a  planter's  house 
to  whom  we  had  letters  of  introduction, 
and  who  made  us  feel  at  once  at  home.  A 
bountiful  meal  was  soon  provided  by  his 
native  boys,  and  before  the  sun  went  to 
rest  we  strolled  over  the  cotton  and  coffee 
plantation.  The  men,  however,  previous 
to  this  had  done  their  allotted  work,  and 
as  we  passed  their  houses  we  heard  them 
singing  and  dancing  as  if  they  were  happy 
and  contented  with  their  lot,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  were,  for  a  fatter  and  better 
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conditioned  race  we  never  saw,  and  their 
work,  which  consisted  principally  of  weed- 
ing, and  in  the  season  gathering  the  cotton, 
was  of  a  description  that  women  could 
easily  have  done. 

The  arrangement  made  by  them  and 
the  planters  was,  they  were  to  be  paid  4/. 
per  annum  and  fed,  and  after  their  term 
of  service  (if  they  so  desired  it)  they  were 
to  be  returned  to  their  own  islands.     But 
few  avail  themselves  of  the  condition,  and 
most  prefer  entering  upon  another  con- 
tract on  the  same  terms  with  their  old 
employers.     The   labor  question    is  one 
of  some  difficulty,  and  no  doubt  has  been 
made  the  means  of  gross  wrong  to  many 
of  the  poor  creatures  smuggled  away  to 
New  Caledonia,   Fiji,   and  Queensland. 
I  believe,  however,  that  were  the  enter- 
prise put  on  a  proper  basis,  and  if  respon- 
sible super-cargoes  were  sent  with  each 
vessel  to  collect  natives,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  all  the  labor  neces- 
sary, assisted  by  the  Fijians,  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  planting  all  through  the  group. 
Let  large  and  well-ventilated  vessels  be 
chartered,  with  humane  captains,  and  all 
concerned  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of 
their  responsibilities,  thousands  of  island- 
ers would  prefer  Fiji  to  their  own  wretched 
islets,  where  nothing  can  be  got  but  fish, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  brackish  water  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  come  to  a  country 
where  Christian  instruction  is  imparted, 
with  abundant  food,  pure  water  to  drink, 
and  where  they  can  wash  their  bodies  in 
the  running  streams  after  their  day's  work, 
so  that  what  is  now,  under  bad  manage- 
ment, a  curse  can  be  made  a  blessing. 

Early  next  morning  we  continued  our 
up-river  journey :  the  weather  had  chang- 
ed, and  as  we  got  higher  it  rained  heavily ; 
the  waterfalk,  of  which  there  were  several 
on  our  right  and  left,  increased  in  volume, 
and  added  considerably  to  swell  the  river, 
which  we  found  difficult  to  ascend  except 
by  keeping  close  in  to  the  bank,  out  of  the 
strong  current 

At  every  turn  we  came  upon  planta- 
tions, and  Fiji  hospitality  was  carried  out 
to  the  letter,  for  the  settler,  having  been 
apprised  by  the  natives  of  our  approach, 
invited  us  to  land  and  stay  two  or  three 
days  or  longer  if  we  so  desired.  Our  time, 
however,  being  limited,  we  had  to  pass 
many  a  friendly  hail  with  simply  the  usual 
recognition  of  "  Good  day !  Wliat  news  ?  " 
A  few  more  hours*  paddling  brought  us 


to  the  extent  of  our  journey,  eighty-five 
miles  from  Rewa's  mouth,  and  landing  we 
walked  across  a  beautiful  plantation  of 
cotton,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Luke  and 
Redesdale.  Here  we  found  the  tree  in 
all  its  stages,  from  the  little  plant  of  a  iew 
days  old  to  the  more  sturdy  root  and 
branches  laden  with  cotton  ready  for  pick- 
ing. All  the  labor  on  this  plantation  was 
performed  by  Fijians,  with  whom  as  field 
hands  the  proprietors  were  much  pleased. 
We  gathered  from  the  planters  that  the 
Rewa  was  not  in  thcibest  locality  to  grow 
cotton  in,  from  the  large  rainfall  through  the 
year ;  but  for  sugar-cane  it  was  unsurpass- 
ed, as  the  saccharine  plant  can  absorb  any 
reasonable  quantity  of  moisture.  Henoe 
it  is  the  Rewa  planters  arc  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  change  their  crc^,  and  will 
hail  with  pleasure  the  arrival  among  them 
of  a  sugar  plant  on  a  large  scale.  Markets 
for  all  they  can  make  are  close  to  them  in 
New  Zealand  and  the  Australias,  and  this 
in  a  large  measure  would  put  a  stop  to 
importation  from  the  Mauritius  and 
Manilla,  whence  the  colonies  at  present 
draw  their  supplies. 

An  enterprising  settler  told  us  that  he 
had  made  fi'om  one  acre  of  cane  1,200 
gallons  of  molasses,  and  anodier  gentleman, 
a  Swede,  said  that  he  was  quite  sure  an  acre 
of  Fiji  soil  would  carry  25,000  cane&  A 
good  opening,  ^surely,  for  the  sugar-maker, 
supported  as  he  would  be  by  all  3ie  settlers 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  growing  cane  to 
supply  his  mill. 

We  spent  several  days  visiting  the  j^aa^ 
tations,  and  obtained  much  valuable  infor- 
mation from  the  residents  with  whom  we 
were  brought  in  contact 

The  Fiji  Islands  are  about  two  hundred 
in  number ;  the  largest  of  them,  Viti  Levu, 
is  about  the  size  of  Corsica  and  contains 
50,000  inhabitants.  It  has  several  splen- 
did harbors :  the  finest,  Suva,  which  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company  will  make  their  calling-place,  is 
a  town  already  of  some  importance,  and 
must  ultimately  become  the  tntnpot  for 
the  rest  of  the  group. 

Fiji  is  1,738  miles  finom  New  South 
Wales,  1,000  miles  from  New  Zealand, 
and  about  600  from  New  Caledonia. 
There  are  other  fine  groups  of  islands, 
such  as  the  Friendly,  and  Samoan,  but 
all  must  yield  the  palm  to  Fiji  in  impor* 
tance. 
The  population  of  Fiji  numbers  nearly 
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150,000,  2,000  of  whom  are  whites  and 
half-castes. 

The  exports  of  cotton  last  year  reached 
4,000  bales,  the  largest  portion  Sea  Island, 
of  an  average  of  300  lbs.  each  bale.  The 
quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil  exported  reach- 
ed 500  tuns,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
was  the  produce  of  Fiji,  assisted  by  con- 
tributions from  the  neighboring  small 
islands. 

Besides  cotton  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  they 
have  coffee,  oranges,  maize,  the  latter 
yielding  150  to  200  bushels  per  acre,  and, 
with  the  oranges,  finding  a  ready  sale  in 
the  New  Zealand  market  Then,  again, 
the  biche  de  mer,  or  trepang  of  commerce, 
is  gathered  in  considerable  quantity  and 
sent  to  China,  where  the  mandarins  and 
nobles  use  it  in  soup.  This  article  is  ex- 
pected to  supersede  by  and  by  the  use  of 
cod  liver  oil  in  cases  of  consumption. 

On  some  of  the  islands  are  valuable  beds 
of  the  mother-o'-pearl  oyster.  The  Fi- 
jians  are  only  ordinary  divers,  but  natives 
firom  the  Dangerous  Archipelago  (Pannotu 
group),  to  the  eastward  of  Tahiti,  are  men 
for  this  work.  We  have  seen  one  of  them 
go  down  in  twenty  fathoms  of  water  to 
reach  an  anchor  that  had  been  "  slipt "  by 
the  captain,  and  which  was  regained  by 
this  man's  "  veering ''  a  small  line  through 
the  ring,  to  which  hne  was  attached  a  stout 
warp.  For  this  work  he  was  paid  double 
the  price  asked,  receiving  for  his  labor 
forty  fathoms  of  calico  instead  of  twenty, 
a  payment  that  would  make  him  comfort- 
able for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  fruits  in  Fiji  are  not  numerous,  but 
excellent  in  quality :  banana,  pine-apple, 
the  vii  or  Brazilian  plum,  custard  apple, 
guava,  and  oranges  are  the  principal  In 
vegetables  they  have  the  sweet  potato^ 
taro,  yam ;  and  all  flnglish  seeds,  such  as 
lettuce,  radish,  turnip,  &c.,  grow  very  well 
From  experiments  just  being  made,  it  is 
expected  the  Assam  tea  will  find  a  habitat 

The  Fijis  lie  in  latitude  15^  to  20°  South 
Pacific,  and  longitude  177*^  K  to  177°  W. 
The  climate  nine  months  of  the  year  can 
not  be  surpassed,  the  thermometer  ran^ng 
firom  75°  to  So*'  at  mid-day,  falling  at  night 
to  55°  and  6o^ 

From  December  to  March  it  is  hotter, 
and  may  be  termed  disagreeable  ;  a  great 
deal  of  rain  falls,  and  the  thermometer 
runs  up  to  95^  and  100°  in  the  shade.  At 
this  season  also  high  winds  or  hurricanes 
may  be  expected — although  not  nearly  so 


violent  as  those  in  the  West  Indies  or 
Mauritius,  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  blow 
down  native  houses  and  damage  the  cotton 
crop. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  :  King  Thakombau  and 
his  chiefs  hold  the  principal  authorit}>  and 
this  is  being  strengthened  by  delegates  re- 
presenting the  interests  of  the  whites  being 
sent  to  Parliament  to  help  him  and  his 
people  to  frame  laws  for  the  good  of  the 
group.  In  this  way  his  power  is  being 
consolidated. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  the 
King  embraced  Christianity  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  ;  his 
example  and  influence  have  done  much 
throughout  Fiji,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  numbers  attending  Christian  instruc- 
tion. It  is  said  1 10,000  attend  the  chur- 
ches on  Sunday  besides  a  considerable 
number  on  week  days.  Of  the  agencies 
employed  to  work  out  this  scheme  there 
are  twelve  Wesleyan  missionaries  and  a 
host  of  native  teachers ;  ere  long  all  Fiji 
or  nearly  so  will  become  nominally  Chris- 
tian. The  French  Roman  Catholic  priests 
work  away,  but  not  with  much  sign  of  pro- 
gress ;  they  have  been  in  Fiji  now  for  the 
past  twenty-six  years,  and  scarcely  can 
they  collect  2,000  converts.  Communi- 
cation is  frequent  between  the  colonies. 
New  Zealand,  and  the  islands,  by  small 
vessels,  but  a  new  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany about  being  floated  will  revolution- 
ize this ;  they  engage  to  land  passengers 
in  Fiji  by  sea  and  railway  on  the  thirty- 
fifth  day  from  leaving  England  and  on  the 
fortieth  in  New  Sou&  Wales. 

We  would  not  advise  any  one  to  settle 
in  Fiji  without  being  possessed  of  500/. ; 
with  diis  sum  he  can  purchase  his  land 
and  properly  establish  himself  by  getting 
in  his  seed  ;  after  that  the  crop  he  raises 
will  do  the  rest  He  must  not  be  afraid 
of  putting  forth  his  strength  ;  the  soil  will 
respond  to  his  efforts ;  where  good  seed  is 
planted  it  never  fails  to  produce.  He 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  live  a  life  of 
solitude  for  some  years,  but  if  his  heart  be 
in  the  work  he  will  scarcely  find  time  to 
be  dull. 

The  cession  of  the  islands  has  twice 
been  offered  the  British  Government,  and 
declined.  They  are  a  group  that  would  at 
once  pay  all  the  expense  of  their  govern* 
ment,  and  year  by  year  have  a  laiger  re- 
venue.    The  policy  of  Great  Britain  is  in 
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strong  contrast  in  this  respect  to  that  of 
other  European  Governments. 

The  French  have  in  the  Pacific  the  Mar- 
quesas, the  Society  group,  of  which  Tahiti 
is  the  principal  island,  nominally  Wallis 
and  Futana,  positively  New  Caledonia; 
and  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Loyalties 
are.  gradually  being  included,  and  will  ere 
long  have  the  tricolor  flying  over  them. 
Prussia  has  made  a  small  advance  and 
purchased  the  famous  island  of  Juan  Fer- 


nandez from  the  Chili  Government,  and  is 
looking  about  for  more.  America  is  an- 
nexing several  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  her 
extending  her  power  in  the  Pacific.  Fiji  is 
a  tempting  morsel,  and  the  little  com- 
plications arising  there  between  the 
American  Government  and  the  natives 
point  to  a  time  not  far  distant  when  the 
Republican  flag  will  wave  over  the  whole 
group. 


■•♦• 


Chambers's  Journal 

AUTUMN    TIME. 

I  SING  the  mellowed  autumn  time  ; 
The  russet  pears,  the  scarlet  haws,  the  yellow  sheaves  of  autumn  time. 

The  fading,  falling  autumn  time  ; 
The  rustling  leaves,  the  saddened  winds,  the  pallid  mists  of  autumn  time. 

The  scented,  fragrant  autumn  time ; 
The  clover  balls,  the  moorland  heath,  the  fresh-ploughed  earth  of  autumn  time. 

The  sober,  tranquil  autumn  time ; 
The  chastened  noons,  the  steadfast  stars,  the  purple  glooms  of  autumn  time. 

The  sweet,  soft  sounds  of  autumn  time ; 
The  twittering  birds,  the  bleating  flocks,  the  plaining  streams  of  autumn  time. 

The  resting,  patient  autumn  time  ; 
The  close-reaped  fields,  the  dew-drenched  grass,  the  low-streaked  skies  of  autumn 
time. 

The  grand  prophetic  autumn  time ; 
For  ripened  hearts  and  sweetened  souls  called  home  to  God  at  autumn  time. 


■•♦• 


London  Society. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  WAR. 

GEN  TROCHU,  MARSHAL  BAZAINE,  OTHER  FRENCH  NOTABLES. 


That  great  campaign  in  which  France 
so  long  resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Allies 
in  1 8 14,  though  imsuccessful,  was  proba- 
bly, beyond  the  first  fields  in  Italy  and  the 
great  day  of  Austerlitz,  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  Napoleon,  and  is  the  campaign 
which,  for  its  lessons  and  its  parallels,  has 
been  most  studied  at  the  present  time. 
That  defensive  campaign  ha4  two  plans. 
Napoleon's  first  plan  was  to  oppose  a 
double  line  of  invasion  with  a  single  line  of 
defence,  to  hold  the  passages  of  the  Seine, 
Aube,  and  Mame,  and  moving  right  and 


left,  make  up  for  the  paucity  of  his  army 
by  the  vigor  and  rapidity  of  his  blows. 
In  that  belt  of  frontier  fortresses  which 
has  interposed  such  a  prolonged  and 
effective  resistance  to  the  Germans,  the 
emperor  had  a  large  anny,  lying  abnost 
absolutely  useless,  and  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  saved  Paris  from  the  mvader* 
Napoleon's  second  plan  in  the  campaign 
of  '14  was  to  flin^  himself  back  upon  this 
belt  of  fortresses  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
and  make  them  the  base  of  offensive  opera- 
tions in  the  rear  of  the  invading  force.     It 
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is  utterly  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  these  fortresses,  a  series  of 
positions  which  almost  command  the  very 
heart  of  Europe.  Many  years  ago  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  possessed  a  military 
genius  perhaps  only  inferior  to  Napoleon's, 
used  to  say  that  the  military  superiority  of 
France  arose  from  the  chain  of  fortresses 
with  which  it  was  surrounded,  whereby  it 
was  enabled,  with  equal  facihty,  to  throw 
delays  in  the  way  of  an  invasion  of  its  own, 
and  to  find  a  solid  base  for  an  irruption 
into  its  neighbor's  territories ;  and  that 
the  want  of  such  a  barrier  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  was  the  principal  defect 
in  the  system  of  German  defence.  Count 
Bismarck  has  rightly  pointed  out  how  in- 
vasion upon  invasion  has  been  the  result 
of  the  possession  of  these  positions.  And 
we  cannot  from  any  point  of  view  blame 
his  rigid  determination  that  these  great  ad- 
vantages shall  be  transferred  to  Germany. 
It  is  assuredly  also  for  the  peace  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  world  that  a  pacific  nation, 
rather  than  a  warlike  and  marauding  na- 
tion, should  hold  these  keys  of  Western 
Europe. 

In  those  days  this  series  of  fortresses 
was  the  leading  strategical  feature  in 
France,  either  for  attack  or  defence. 
Within  the  last  generation  the  fortifications 
of  Paris  have  become  of  the  highest  strate- 
gical importance ;  at  the  time  when  we 
write,  of  the  highest  importance  of  alL 
When  Napoleon  set  out  on  his  great  offen- 
sive campaign,  Paris  only  possessed  an 
octroi^  which  the  emperor  directed  should* 
be  strengthened  with  palisades  and  artil- 
lery. /The  fortifications  were  the  work  of 
M.  Thiers.  M.  Thiers  is  justly  entided 
to  a  premier  place  among  the  leaders  of 
Republican  France.  The  fact  is  nothing 
to  us  that  he  is  not  on  the  Conmiittee  of 
Safety.  Though  he  declined  a  place  on 
that  committee  he  has  done  it  what  ser- 
vice he  could  by  his  unavailing  mission  to 
the  great  courts  of  Europe.  In  London 
alone  he  seems  to  have  been  of  use  in 
promoting  the  meeting  between  M.  Favre 
and  Von  Bismarck.  Any  government  at 
Paris,  or  at  Tours,  or  at  Toulouse,  is  the 
most  provisional  of  all  provisional  govern- 
ments. The  people  will  only  yield  it  a 
random  and  intermittent  obecfeence.  We 
are  glancing  at  the  actual  rulers  of  Ftance, 
so  rar  as  the  unhappy  disorganized  land 
has  any  real  rulers  of  men.  We  cannot 
assign  any  degree  of  petmanence  to  the 


present  extemporized  government  while 
the  strongest  army  in  France  is  under  Ba- 
zaine,  and  while  the  Red  flag  is  waving  at 
Lyons.  We  shall  first  speak  of  the  great 
statesman  who  devised  the  fortifications, 
and  of  the  illustrious  soldier  who  now  de- 
fends them.  It  probably  will  be  found, 
however,  in  the  issue,  that  Strasburg  has 
exhibited  the  best  defence  of  fortified 
places,  and  that  Von  Uhrich  is  the  exem- 
plar soldier  of  France. 

When  M.  Thiers  brought  forth  his 
original  proposition  it  was  opposed  on 
grounds  which  now  possess  a  painftilly 
mtense  significance.  While  Talleyrand 
opposed  the  project  on  political  grounds, 
Soult  said  openly  that  to  make  a  fortified 
city  of  Paris  was  to  expose  it  in  the  event 
of  war  to  bombardment  and  capture.  The 
causa  causans  of  their  erection  strongly 
illustrates  that  point  in  which  M.  Thiers 
so  strongly  illustrates  the  peculiar  temper- 
ament of  his  race.  The  proposal  was 
made  in  a  moment  of  rage  and  groundless 
panic.  M.  Thiers  had  refused,  on  the 
part  of  his  government,  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  arresting  the  march  of  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  on  Constantinople.  England 
forthwith,  in  concert  with  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  after  long  delays,  became 
joint  signatories  to  a  treaty  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Porte.  Lord  Palmerston's  bold 
movement  in  the  Mediterranean  came 
like  a  thunder-clap  on  the  French  premier, 
who  nourished  the  Napoleonic  idea  that 
the  Mediterranean  might  be  a  French 
lake.  M.  Guizot  in  London,  M.  Thiers 
in  Paris,  thought  it  an  unpardonable 
affront  to  France  that  this  great  treaty 
should  be  made  without  her  co- operation. 
It  is  even  said  that  M.  Thiers  suggested 
that  the  French  should  seize  on  Malta  by 
a  coup  d€  main,  Louis  Philippe  was  too 
cautious*  He  knew  that  he  should  be 
offending  the  sympathies  of  the  Treaty 
Powers.  He  substituted  M.  Guizot  as 
his  premier  in  place  of  M.  Thiers,  while, 
as  some  sort  of  answer  to  England's  diplo- 
matic victory,  he  so  far  met  M.  Thiers  and 
,the  popular  feeling,  that  a  vote  of  four 
millions  sterling  was  obtained  for  encir- 
cling Paris  with  fortifications,  and  putting 
it  in  a  state  of  defence.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  M.  Thiers  has  most  materially 
favored  that  war-spirit  which  has  so  long 
been  die  bane  of  France  by  the  nature  of 
his  writings.  He  it  is  who  has  told  of  the 
Napoleonic  war,  not  iathe  sober,*  truth- 
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loving  spirit  of  the  true  historian,  but  in 
that  romantic,  false  way  in  which  Victor 
Hugo  told  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in 
"  Lcs  Mis^rables,"  and  with  that  brilliant 
bravado  with  which  Alfred  de  Musset 
responded  to  Becker's  Rhine-song.  The 
French  people  appear  stricken  with  a  kind 
of  color-blindness;  they  appear  to  have 
lost  the  faculty  of  discerning  truth,  the 
most  prominent  sigh  of  that  corruption 
and  demoralization  whidi  have  eaten  as  a 
canker  into  French  life  and  society. 

If  there  had  been  any  unsparing  critic 
of  the  French  miKtary  system,  any  one 
whose  stem  denunciation  of  that  system 
has  almost  risen  to  prophecy,  that  man  is 
General  Trochu.  When  he  brought  out 
his  remarkable  book,  "L'Arm^e  Fran9aise 
en  1867,"  it  ran  through  sixteen  editions 
in  three  weeks.  The  same  year  produced 
the  Ducd*Aumale's  '^Institutions  militaires 
de  la  France."  General  Trochu  made 
various  confidential  appeals  to  the  war 
department  at  Paris,  pointing  out  the  im- 
perfections and  abuses  of  the  French 
military  system.  His  prophecies,  like 
those  of  Cassandra,  were  disbelieved, 
and  then  he  resolved  to  publish,  declaring 
that  no  other  remedy  was  left:  him  but 
publicity.  With  a  resolution  that  has  been 
justly  called  heoric,  with  a  frankness  that 
spared  no  man's  feelings,  he  laid  bare 
every  weakness  and  every  sore,  reckless 
what  degree  of  unpopularity  or  hatred  his 
uncompromising  truthfulness  might  pro- 
cure for  him.  Trochu  foreshadowed  in  his 
book  the  results  of  the  present  most  dis- 
astrous campaign.  The  best  hopes  would 
have  been  for  FVance  if  she  had  listened  to 
the  words,  wise,  true,  and  bold,  of  her 
Irank  soldier,  and  had  learned  wisdom 
from  his  teaching.  General  Trochu,  we 
need  hardly  say,  is  a  strong  Orleanist,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  government  of  Paris 
was  with  great  hesitation  and  reluctance 
committed  to  his  charge.  But  he  was  one 
of  the  best  French  officers,  had  never 
ceased  to  be  on  active  service,  and  his 
character  stood  extremely  high  in  general 
estimation.  He  had  come,  we  need 
hardly  say,  from  St.  Cyr  and  the  Staff 
School,  and  served  several  )^ar9  in  Al- 
geria under  Marshal  Bugeaud.  He  had 
much  of  that  blunt  wisdom  aod  keen  sense 
for  which  Bugeaud  was  so  remarkable. 
He  gives  Bugeaud*  s  most  favorable  remi- 
niscences of  the  English  infantry  in  the 
Peninsula,  with  the  famous  remark  that  it 


was  the  best  infantry  in  the  world,  but  for- 
tunately there  was  very  little  of  it.  Trochu 
was  one  of  Marshal  St.  Amaud's  aides  de 
camp  in  the  Crimea  in  1854,  and  after 
the  Marshal's  death  he  was  made  a 
general,  and  commanded  a  brigade  of  In- 
fiintry  until  the  end  of  the  Russian  war. 
Like  Bugeaud,  he  confessed  to  a  great 
admiration  of  the  English.  He  contrasted 
their  order  and  discipline  with  the  des- 
tructive and  marauding  habits  of  the 
French  soldiers.  When  he  was  asked  how 
he  hoped  to  improve  his  troops,  he 
answered  ^^  En  les  faisant  vertueux"  In 
tlie  Italian  campaign  of  Solferino  he  com- 
manded a  division,  in  which  he  showed  a 
respect  for  non-combatants  in  a  manner 
quite  new  in  the  rnethods  of  French  war- 
fare. It  is  said  that  he  began  by  degrad- 
ing  an  officer  to  the  ranks  for  insultmg  a 
peasant  woman,  and  wherever  he  marched 
his  track  was  distinguishable  by  the  un- 
injured dwelling-houses  and  the  unharmed 
mulberry  trees  still  clothed  with  vines. 

The  general  unsparingly  pointed  out 
the  gigantic  sham  presented  by  the  French 
army.  He  asserted  that  that  army  did 
not  really  exceed  one-fourth  of  her  nom- 
inal effective  strength.  He  denied  that 
this  army,  such  as  it  was,  was  in  any  degree 
duly  trained  and  fitted  for  war.  He  de- 
clared that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
every  army  lay  in  its  motive  force  and  its 
mechanical  power,  and  in  both  respects  he 
has  some  severe  criticisms  on  his  country- 
men. What  he  says  of  French  insubor- 
dination— how  a  French  soldier  unwil- 
lingly pays  even  the  customary  signs  of 
external  respect  to  his  officers — has  been 
signally  venfied  in  the  present  campaign. 
Even  at  Strasbourg  this  has  been  mourn- 
fully exemplified.  He  condemns  the 
French  commissariat,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say^  in  defiance  of  all  traditions  of 
all  armies,  that  recourse  must  be  had  to 
civil  mercantile  contractors.  He  con- 
demns as  absolutely  worthless  for  military 
success,  that  kind  of  popular  enthusiasm 
which  a  few  months  ago  prompted  the  cry 
d  Berlin  t  He  thinks  that  cavalry  will 
have  an  increased  importance  in  war — as 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  Prussian 
Uhlans — and  points  out  how  the  French 
cavalry  have  been  overladen.  He  con- 
sidered that  Pnissia  possessed  a  much 
higher  degree  of  the  moral  elements  of 
military  success.  The  General  points 
out  that  the  first  thing  for  an  army  is  to. 
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raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard, 
in  which  the  French  have  been  so  deplo- 
rably wanting.  He  severely  criticises 
some  of  Napoleon  III.'s  pet  plans.  He 
says  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  encourage, 
as  the  Emperor  encouraged,  old  soldiers 
to  re-enlist  An  old  soldier,  he  says, 
is  not  an  old  man,  but  a  trained  recruit, 
who  has  learned  his  business.  Again,  he 
declared  that  the  Emperor  made  quite  a 
mistake  by  forming  picked  bodies  of  troops. 
The  army  at  large  is  weakened  and  de- 
moralized by  the  subtraction  of  the  best 
nien.  We  need  hardly  point  out  what 
singular  force  of  truth  belongs  to  these 
criticisms,  which  have  all  the  character  of 
vaticinations.  It  is  popularly  said  that 
General  Trochu  is  the  best  military  strate- 
gist that  France  possesses,  as  well  as  one 
of  inflexible  firmness.  It  has,  however, 
been  answered  that  he  is  best  as  a  military 
critic  and  theorist,  and  that  his  work  as  a 
subordinate  has  not  properly  tested  his 
powers.  In  singular  contrast  with  his 
present  position  is  his  Breton  home,  where 
the  Trochu  family  first  prosperously  car- 
ried out  the  innovations  of  modern  agri- 
culture, and  covered  the  sterile,  heathery, 
rocky  land  near  Vauban's  fortifications  of 
Belle  Isle,  with  woods,  pasture  lands,  and 
rich  meadows. 

On  that  memorable  Sunday  when  the 
Republic  was  proclami  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  acclame,  placarded  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  as  a  government  of  na- 
tional defence.  Foremost  among  them 
were  les  trois  Jules,  Jules  Favre,  Jules 
Ferry,  and  Jules  Simon,  and  the  names  of 
Emmanuel  Arago,  Cremieux,  Gambetta, 
Gamier-Pages,  Glais-Bizon,  Pelletan,  Pi- 
card,  and  Rochefort.  M.  Arago,  be  it 
observed,  is  not  the  Prefect,  but  the  Mayor 
of  Paris.  Some  of  these  men  possess 
conspicuous  ability.  Probably,  at  any 
time,  M.  Picard  would  be  a  good  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  M.  Gambetta  a  good 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  M.  Cremieux, 
a  barrister  of  high  repute,  was  in  1848,  as 
he  is  now.  Minister  of  Justice  at  the  Sec- 
ond Revolution.  His  energetic  action 
at  Tours,  when  he  strongly  argued  before 
a  republican  meeting  against  displacing 
all  functionaries  of  all  grades  nominated 
under  the  Empire,  gives  a  conspicuous 
proof  of  moderation.  He  is,  we  believe, 
of  Jewish  extraction.  On  M.  Gambetta 
has  devolved  the  whole  of  the  domestic 
government  of  France,  and  his  work  has 


been  exceedingly  difficult  He  has  had 
to  appoint  anew  prefects  in  every  depart- 
ment, tried  men  who  would  act  for  the 
best  and  act  for  themselves  as  soon  as  the 
investment  of  Paris  should  put  a  dead 
stop  to  centralization.  It  was  sad  that  a 
minister  who  has  never  governed  should 
be  obliged  to  appoint  prefects  who  had 
never  governed.  The  docile,  imperialistic 
character  of  the  old  prefects  rendered 
their  removal  an  absolute  necessity  in 
order  to  satisfy  republican  feelings.  M. 
Gambetta  was  absolutely  unknown  till  the 
epoch  of  the  Baudip  Monument  two  years 
ago;  but  the  remarkable  attitude  which 
he  took  up  in  the  Chamber,  the  clear 
courage  with  which  he  opposed  the  Em- 
pire from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
war,  brought  him  at  once  to  the  front 
The  most  remarkable  prefect  whom  he 
has  appointed  is  M.  Esquiros  at  Lyons. 
M.  Esquiros  knows  England  as  well  as 
poor  Prevost-Paradol  did.  He  studied 
Holland  well,  but  he  studied  England  still 
more  minutely,  as  he  showed  by  his  work 
on  "  Religious  Thought  in  England  "  and 
his  monograph  on  Cornwall. 

The  two  principal  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Defence  appear  to 
us  to  be  Jules  Favre  and  Gamier-Pag^s. 
They  have  many  p>oints  of  the  closest 
contact  and  similarity.  They  are  both 
old  men.  M*  Gamier-Pag^s  only  wants 
a  few  years  of  seventy.  M.  Favre,  or,  to 
give  him  his  full  name,  Mons.  Jules 
Claude  Gabriel  Favre,  was  born  in  1809. 
Both  came  from  the  fiery  south,  Favre 
being  bom  at  Lyons  and  Pag^s  at  Mar- 
seilles. Both  of  them  may  be  said  to  have 
been  nursed  and  reared  in  revolutions. 
Both  of  them  were  actively  concerned  in 
the  revolution  of  1830.  In  the  three 
glorious  days  of  July  Gamier-Pagte  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  disturbances 
at  the  barricades.  Favre  had  been  a  law 
student  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  practised 
as  a  barrister  at  Lyons.  Even  in  that 
republican  city,  where  the  Red  flag  now 
waves,  he  was  known  for  the  ultra-repub- 
licanism of  his  opinions.  He  vehemently 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  ouvrier  class, 
among  whom  he  gained  a  boundless  pop»- 
ularity.  He  came  to  the  Paris  bar  in  1 835. 
When  called  upon  to  plead  in  a  great 
cause,  the  Press,  he  commenced  a  famous 
speech  by  the  words  "  Je  suis  r6publicain.'* 
It  heightened  the  impression  entertained 
of  bis  vigor  and  courage  to  know  that 
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that  great  speech,  which  lasted  four  hours, 
was  made  when  he  was  suffering  from 
dangerous  illness.  M.  Favre  was  a  great 
advocate,  and  has  taken  part  in  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  causes  cUebres  of 
the  French  bar.  He  is  essentially  a  man 
who  comes  to  the  front  in  a  period  of 
revolution.  In  1848,  in  the  revolution  of 
February,  he  was  appointed  Secretary- 
General  of  the  ministry  of  the  Interior. 
He  later  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussi- 
di^re  for  the  attempted  insurrection  of  the 
15th  of  May.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  he  is  capable  of  a  sincere  reconcilia- 
tion with  M.  Louis  Blanc.  M.  Jules 
Favre  refused  to  join  in  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  General  Cavaignac.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  he  has  always  been 
a  most  persistent  opponent  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  presidency  was  an  abom- 
ination to  him.  Though  he  acquiesced 
in  the  Italian  revolution  he  objected  to 
the  direction  it  was  taking,  and  demanded 
that  the  president  and  ministry  should  be 
proceeded  against  On  the  coup  d'etat 
of  the  "  Man  of  December  "  he  refused  to 
take  the  oath,  and  for  six  years  retired 
from  all  political  life.  In  1858  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  deputies  for  the  Corps 
L6gislatif.  He  conducted  the  defence  of 
Orsini  and  his  fellow-conspirators  with  all 
his  wonted  energy  and  courage.  In  the 
election  for  1869  he  was  rejected  at  Ly- 
ons,  but  was  chosen,  in  opposition  to 
Rochefort,  for  the  seventh  circonscription 
of  Paris. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  M. 
Favre  has  done  duty  as  a  journalist  and  a 
pamphleteer.  The  journal  "  L'Electeur  " 
was  his.  M.  Garnier-Pag^s,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  written  books — his  work  on  the 
revolution  of  '48,  completed  by  his  "  His- 
toire  de  la  Commission  Executive,"  is  a 
well-known  work,  and  has  given  much  at- 
tention to  commercial  subjects;  but  he 
has  always  been  strenuously  attached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Extreme  Left,  which 
he  supported  as  deputy  for  Vemeuil.  He 
took  a  great  part  in  the  reform  agitation 
of  1847,  which  so  shook  the  government 
of  M.  Guizot,  and  the  famous  banquets 
which  next  year  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  displacement  of  the  Orleans  dy- 
nasty. In  1848  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Paris.  He  became  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  and  subsequently 
Minister  of  Finance.     He  showed  himself 


a  very  good  financial  minister,  and  among 
other  reforms  he  brought  in  the  system  of 
dock-warrants  and  bonded  warehouses. 
He  was  always  radically  opposed  to  Baron 
Hausmann's  system,  and  has  exhibited 
quite  a  vindictive  desire  to  punish  him  for 
his  profuse  expenditure  on  the  demolitions 
and  edifices  of  new  Paris. 

Other  names  connected  with  French 
leadership  hardly  command  an  equal 
degree  of  respect,  transferred  from  a  jail 
to  a  seat  in  the  executive  commission. 
M.  Henri  Rocl^efort  has  been  employing 
himself  in  the.  construction  of  barricades. 
It  is  said — if  we  can  believe  the  report — 
that  they  are  of  a  portable  kind,  and  are 
armed  with  a  weapon  a  trifle  deadlier  than 
the  mitrailleuse.  M.  Fourchicon,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  patriots  who  devoted  all  their 
energies  to  knocking  down  the  N's  over 
the  shops,  has  been  taking  away  the  im- 
perial names  of  ships  and  givmg  them 
others  better  to  his  Hking.  He  may  have 
some  influence  over  the  sans-culottes,  who 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  bourgeois^ 
and  who  dread  more  than  the  Parisians 
•  the  revolutionary  government  of  Red 
Republicans.  If  the  Reds  had  power  for 
twelve  hours  they  might  do  more  mischief 
than  could  be  retrieved  in  twelve  years. 
Among  the  real  leaders  of  France  at  this 
crisis  are  Ledru-Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  and 
Victor  Hugo.  Their  influence  on  French 
thought  has  been  immense,  but  at  the 
present  time  political  influence  is  remote 
and  indirect.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Provisional  Government  has 
done  its  work  well.  The  demand  came 
with  terrific  stress  upon  new  and  untried 
men,  and  it  may  be  said  for  them  upon 
the  whole  that  they  have  been  not  unequal 
to  the  occasion.  There  are  very  few 
bright  spots  on  the  French  horizon,  but  it 
is  possible  that  even  in  her  government 
we  may  have  the  first  elements  of  national 
regeneration. 

But,  as  we  have  indicated,  the  real 
rulers  of  France  at  such  a  crisis  as  this 
must  be  the  military  rather  than  the  po- 
litical leaders.  Bazaine's  career  has  been 
exceedingly  remarkable.  Failing  to  pass 
his  exammation  at  the  Polytechnique,  he 
enlisted  in  the  line,  and  carried  the  pro- 
verbial marshal's  baton  in  the  knapsack 
of  the  private  soldier.  He  won  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  in  Africa,  and  after  four 
years'  service  in  Navarre  and  Biscay  in  the 
French  force  that  helped  the  Christinos 
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against  the  Carlists.  In  the  Crimean  war 
he  was  made  Governor  of  Sebastopol  after 
the  fall  of  the  fortress.  In  the  Italian 
war  he  distinguished  himself  by  taking  the 
cemetery  at  Solferino.  In  the  Mexican 
war  he  became  commander-in-chief,  de- 
feating the  Juarists  and  more  than  once 
compelling  Juarez  to  take  refuge  in  the 
United  States.  He  has,  however,  been 
greatly  attacked  by  the  Count  de  KA^atry, 
the  new  Prefect  of  Police.  The  Emperor 
was  very  willing  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
of  the  Mexican  campaign  upon  Bazaine, 
who  in  his  turn  proposed  to  publish  his 
correspondence  with  the  French  Emperor, 
with  Maximilian,  and  with  certain  members 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  done,  and  Bazaine  received 
the  command  of  the  Third  Army  corps, 
the  Grand  Cross,  and  the  marshal's  b&ton. 
It  will  be  remembered  how,  when  either 
wing  of  the  French  army  had  been  rolled 
up  at  Worth  and  Pbrbach,  public  opinion 
insisted  that  the  Emperor  should  cede  the 
real  command  to  Bazaine.  Both  M*Mahon 
and  Canrobert  were  willing  to  serve  under 
his  orders.  The  battles  before  Metz 
under  his  eye  have  been  the  most  closely 
and  valorously  contested  in  the  whole 
war.  It  is  said  that  with  a  far-sighted 
prescience  he  perceived  the  possibility  of 
being  invested  in  Metz,  and  astonished 
the  authorities  by  insisting  that  larger  and 
still  larger  supplies  should  continually  be 
sent  into  the  place.  Probably  Bazaine  is 
the  Emperor's  best  card  and  has  a  great 
future  before  him. 

M*Mahon  is  the  soldiers'  favorite.  It 
is  sad  to  hear  how  the  brave  man  weprt 
and  raved  when  the  battle  of  Worth  went 
against  him.  I  trust  he  is  now  convales- 
cent at  pleasant  Wiesbaden.  When  some 
one  spoke  to  him  about  his  wound, 
"That,"  he  answered,  "is  the  least  im- 
portant matter."  And  yet  that  wound 
was  of  the  most  terrific  kind  that  can  be 
caused  by  an  explosive  shell  without  de- 
stroying life.  We  have  read  a  most  af- 
fecting letter  from  a  Sister  of  Mercy  de- 
scribing the  patience  and  serenity  of  the 
marshal  under  his  grievous  sufferings.  He 
is  every  inch  a  soldier.  His  wild  heroism 
was  conspicuous  when  he  ordered  his  staff 
to  remain  behind  and  advanced  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  last  t^harge.  It  was  this 
gallant  and  dashing  nature  which  con- 
verted into  a  victory  what  was  very  nearly 
a  defeat  at  >f  agenta.     When  Sebastopol 


was  assaulted  the  perilous  honor  of  as- 
saulting the  Malakoff  was  assigned  to 
M*Mahon.  He  entered  it  at  the  head 
of  the  storming  party,  and  resolved  to 
retain  the  position  dead  or  alive,  and  did 
retain  it  Although  not  supposed  to  be  a 
favorite  with  the  Emperor,  he  was  made 
Duke  of  Magenta  for  his  services  in  the 
Italian  war.  It  became  his  lot — how 
vivid  are  the  points  of  contact  and  of  con- 
trast ! — splendidly  to  represent  France  at 
the  court  of  Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  King  William.  In  1862  he 
commanded  the  camp  at  Chalons,  when 
he  is  thus  described :  "  The  Marshal  is 
popular  in  the  camp,  and  possesses  all  the 
qualities  of  a  great  general.  He  is  inde- 
fatigable in  his  military  duties.  He  is 
about  every  morning  by  five  o'clock  in 
the  midst  of  the  men,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  is  occupied  by  his  military  avo- 
cations. He  sets  apart  a  couple  of  hours 
each  day  for  reading,  and  military  tactics 
are  his  favorite  study."  He  has  a  fine 
forehead,  acute  gray  eyes,  and  a  severe 
contour  of  chin.  He  was  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  Algeria  until  he  was  recalled  to  take 
part  in  the  present  war. 

One  or  two  other  generals  ought  here 
to  be  mentioned.  We  dismiss  those 
whom  France  has  dismissed,  such  as 
Lebocuf  and  Palikao.  General  Vinoy  is 
quite  a  soldier  of  Trochu's  own  order. 
He  was  too  honest  to  be  a  favorite  under 
the  Empire.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  knew 
and  loved  him  well  in  the  Crimea.  He 
used  to  speak  of  him  as  a  fine  fellow  and 
a  perfect  soldier  and  gentleman.  Dr. 
Russell  describes  him  as  having  "  a  queer 
voice,  strong  convictions,  strong  speech, 
and  broad  manners,  but  loyal,  frank, 
brave,  and  clever."  But  the  soldier  in 
whom  popular  interest  very  strongly,  very 
deservedly  centres  just  now,  is  the  heroic 
Von  Uhrich,  the  gallant  defender  of  Stras- 
burg.  This  aged  soldier  is  a  true  son  of 
Alsace,  bom  at  Phalsburg,  which  is  now 
repeating  once  again  the  events  so  graphi- 
cally described  in  the  novels  of  MM. 
Chatrian  -  Erkmann.  He  is  himself,  we 
believe,  of  German  extraction,  and  is  an 
example  how  thoroughly  Gallicized  the 
German  element  has  become.  His  wife 
is  a  narive  of  Friburg,  in  the  Black  Forest. 
He  had  retired  from  active  service  some 
vears  ago,  but  when  this  miserable  war 
broke  out  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
command  of  Strasburg.     That  panic  after 
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Worth,  which  ruined  so  many  reputations, 
strengthened  and  adorned  his.  We  are 
not  certain  that  his  martial  inflexibility 
has  not  done  him  some  injustice.  The  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  that  General  Uhrich 
acted  with  extreme  kindness  when  he 
could  show  kindhess.  When  the  Swiss 
delegates  proposed  to  take  charge  of  all 
persons  who,  with  the  leave  of  Werder,  he 
might  sent  out  of  the  city,  he  most  willing- 
ly received  the  proposition.  "  The  work 
you  have  undertaken,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  *'  is  so  honorable  that  it  insures  for 
you  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  whole 
population  of  this  city.  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
noble  and  generous  initiative."  General 
Uhrich  himself  accompanied  the  party  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  gates.  It  was 
necessary  to  pull  down  a  barricade  which 
the  Prussians  had  erected,  and  General 
Uhrich  was  asked  whether  he  would  give 
till  twelve  o'clock — it  was  then  eleven — 
to  build  it  up  agaiii.  "  Certainly,"  said 
General  Uhrich.  "  I  promise  that  they 
shall  not  be  interfered  with  before  one." 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he 
refused  .to  give  the  soldiers  notice  of  the 
bombardment.  On  the  loth  of  August 
he  announced,  in  replies  to  summons 
about  a  surrender,  that  Strasburg  had  four 
hundred  cannon  and  eleven  thousand 
men,  besides  the  Garde  Nationale  S^den- 
taire,  and  would  hold  out  as  long  as  a 
soldier,  a  biscuh,  or  a  cartridge  remained. 
On  the  very  next  day  he  gave  notice  how 
to  quench  fire  in  the  case  of  a  bombard- 
ment The  day  afterwards  the  bombard- 
ment commenced.  The  Swiss  delegates 
reported  that  he  took  little  interest  in 
events  outside  the  city,  and  his  despatches 
soon  indicated  his  feeling  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  resistance.  The  fire  was  more 
severe  than  the/i?«  d'enfer  at  SebastopoL 
He  has  also  been  on  good  terms  with  the 
citizens.  At  their  request  he  supported 
the  mayor,  ithom  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment sought  to  displace,  in  bis  tenure  of 
office,  llie  Municipal  Council,  which 
met  daily,  did  not  trouble  General  Uhrich 
with  complaints,  which  would  only  be  like 
foam  on  granite,  but  co-operated  with  him 
on  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the 
city.  It  sufiered  greatly,  but  it  suffered 
as  every  great  city  is  liable  to  sufier  when 
with  inhumanity  and  ill  policy  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  fortress. 

The  siege  of  Strasburg  has  been  a  regu- 


lar siege  in  a  way  in  which  no  battle  of  the 
campaign  has  been  a  regular  battle.  It 
is  just  189  years  a§o,  even  to  the  selfsame 
day,  between  the  tmie  when  Strasburg  was 
seized  by  Louis  Quatorze  in  defiance  of 
every  principle  of  international  law,  and 
its  recovery  by  the  Germans.  When 
England  harried  Scotland  and  fought 
bloody  fields  that  a  marriage  should  unite 
the  two  crowns,  it  was  said  in  Scotland 
that  they  disliked  not  the  match  but  they 
disliked  the  manner  of  wooing.  The 
German  element  at  Strasburg  must  have 
disliked  a  brotherly  reconciliation  with 
Germany  by  the  fraternal  method  of  a 
bombardment.  King  William  did  not 
stop  that  bombardment  one  whit  too 
soon.  The  church,  with  its  world-known 
library,  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  but, 
thank  God,  the  cathedral  still  survives. 
Perhaps 'the  greatest  deed  of  retributive 
and  poetic  justice  which  this  age  has  seen 
has  been  brought  to  pass  by  3ie  restora- 
tion of  Strasburg  to  Germany.  This  need 
oot  blind  us  to  the  heroic  character  of 
Uhrich' s  defence.  He  defended  the  city 
to  the  last  point  to  which  it  could  be  de- 
fended, and  at  this  point  he  paused. 
When  the  breach  was  effected  he  yielded. 
The  siege  did  not  pass  to  that  extremity 
which  the  old  world  knew  of  in  Plataea 
and  Saguntum,  and  the  modern  world  in 
Badajos  and  San  Sebastian.  General 
Uhrich  would  probably  have  persevered 
to  the  last  soldier,  cartridge,  and  biscuit 
But  the  troops  were  utterly  demoralized — 
the  remnant  of  Worth — in  many  respects 
the  very  scum  of  the  service,  as  their  das- 
tardly conduct  after  the  surrender  showed. 
It  will  probably  be  considered  that  the 
crowning  merit  of  General  Uhrich  was 
that  he  was  able  to  compel  such  soldiers 
to  perform  such  services  for  many  weeks 
of  an  investment  by  a  vastly  superior 
force.  At  the  last  it  was  evident  that 
they  would  not  man  the  ramparts  or  face 
an  assault  Sitch  conduct  amply  vindi- 
cates the  severest  criticisms  of  Trochu. 
Yet  we  cannot  r^ret  that  by  their  mis- 
conduct a  useless  massacre  has  been  pre- 
vented and  that  the  German  city  has  been 
preserved  for  Germany.  Enough  had 
been  done  for  glory  and  enough  for  France. 
Enough  of  chaplets  had  been  rained  upon 
the  statue  of  Strasburg.  An  imperishable 
glory  belongs  to  the  brave  veteran  who 
defended  her,  and  who  was  not  afraid  of 
yielding  at  the  right  time,  and  who  retires 
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for  the  space  of  his  remaining  years  amid 
the  admiration  of  Europe.  It  was  well 
that  his  valiant  opponent  in  arms  should 
publicly  embrace  him.  It  was  well  that  a 
grateful  government  should  publicly  thank 


him  at  the  headquarters  of  the  nation. 
Such  events  shed  a  mild  radiance,  miti- 
gating the  lurid  light  of  battle,  and  relieve 
the  monotony  of  murder  with  gleams  of 
generosity  and  chivalry. 


■♦♦•- 


Chambers^s  Journal. 
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The  pin,  unpoetical  trifle  as  it  is,  points 
the  climax  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  finest 
and  most  pathetic  speeches  : — 

Within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antic  sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene. 
To  monarchize,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit — 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  lie. 
Were  brass  impregnable ;  and  humorea  thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — farewell  king  ! 

Curiously  enough,  the  poet's  mouth-piece 
is  that  melancholy  specimen  of  English 
kings,  the  Second  Richard,  whose  queen, 
besides  teaching  English  ladies  how  to 
ride  in  a  seemly  unmanly  fashion,  intro- 
duced pins  to'^their  toilet-tables.  "  Queen 
Anne,"  says  Miss  Strickland,  "made 
some  atonement  for  importing  this  hid- 
eous fashion  (homed  caps),  by  introdu- 
cing the  use  of  pins,  such  as  are  used  at 
our  present  toilets.  Our  chroniclers  de- 
clare that,  previously  to  her  arrival  in 
England,  the  English  fair  fastened  their 
robes  with  skewers — a  great  misrepresen- 
tation, for  even  as  early  as  the  Roman 
Empire  the  use  of  pins  was  known  ;  and 
British  barrows  have  been  opened  where- 
in were  found  numbers  of  very  neat  and 
efficient  little  ivory  pins,  which  had  been 
used  in  arranging  the  grave-clothes  of  the 
dead ;  and  can  these  irreverent  chroni- 
clers suppose  that  English  ladies  used 
worse  fastenings  for  their  robes  in  the 
fourteenth  century  ?  "  Our  lady  historian 
is  righteously  indignant.  Pins  of  some 
sort  must  have  been  in  vogue  long  before 
the  days  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  or  pin- 
makers  could  scarcely  have  been  in  ex- 
istence ;  and  we  find  that  two  "  pynners" 
were  elected  to  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  London  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign.  The  ordinances  of 
the  Pinners  appear  too  in  the  civic  com- 
pilanon  called  the  W/iife  Book^  but  unfor- 


tunately we  cannot  gather  any  informa- 
tion from  them  regarding  the  wares  in 
which  the  Pinners  dealt :  they  were  prob- 
ably pins  of  ivory,  bone,  and  wood,  for 
we  should  suppose  the  gold  and  silver  pins 
ornamented  with  precious  stones  used  by 
great  folks  and  the  higher  ecclesiastics 
were  rather  the  productions  of  the  jewellers 
and  goldsmiths. 

Among  the  privy  expenses  of  Elizabeth 
of  York,  afterwards  married  to  Henry  VII., 
we  find,  under  date  of  1 502  : — 

Paid  John  Belly  for  300  pins  for  the  queen's 

letter  at  4d.  the  100 I2d. 

Item  for  Pin  Powder I2d. 

The  brass  wire  pins  are  generally  said 
to  have  been  imported  from  France,  but 
from  the  fact  that  sundry  complaints  were 
made  from  time  to  time  against  divers 
Flemish  merchants  for  bringing  in  pins 
from  the  Netherlands,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  pin,  like  the  thimble,  was 
a  Dutch  invention.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  English  Pinners  soon  took  to  the 
manufacture,  and  upon  their  engaging  to 
keep  the  public  well  supplied  at  reasona- 
ble prices,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  pass- 
ed in  1542,  forbidding  the  sale  of  any 
sort  of  pins,  excepting  "  onelie  suche  as 
shalbe  double-headed,  and  have  the  heades 
soudered  faste  to  the  shanke  of  the  pynne 
well  smethed,  the  shanke  well  shaven,  the 
pointe  well  and  rounde  fyled,  canted,  and 
sharped.**  The  English  pinmakers,  how- 
ever, proved  unable  or  unwilling  to  keep 
their  part  of  the  bargain,  and  complaints 
were  so  loudly  mkde  that  His  Majesty's  lie- 
ges were  not  competently  served,  nor  were 
likely  to  be,  that  in  1545  the  act  was  declar- 
ed "  frustrate  and  nichillated,  and  to  be 
repealed  forever." 

By  this  time  they  were  in  such  common 
use  that 

If  she  were  never  so  foul  a  dowdy,  with  her  kelles 

and  her  pins, 
The  shrew  herself  could  shroud  both  her  chekye 

and  her  chins. 
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while  they  were  cheap  enough  to  be 
accepted  as  representative  of  infinitesimal 
value.  Hamlet  declares  he  does  not  set 
his  life  at  a  pin*s  fee;  Lucio,  urging  on 
the  pleading  Isabella,  says : — 

*     If  you  should  need  a  pin, 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it ; 

and  that  much  troubled  lady,  reproaching 
her  unworthy  brother,  tells  him  : — 

O,  were  it  but  my  life, 
I'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Old  Tusser  rhymes ; — 

His  fetch  is  to  flatter,  to  get  what  he  can ; 
Hb  purpose  onc^  gotten,  a  pin  for  thee  then. 

And  the  phrase,  "  I  don't  care  a  pin,"  is 
at  least  as  old  as  Spenser ; — 

Soon  after  comes  the  cruel  Saracen, 
And  sternly  looks  at  him,  who  not  a  pin 
Does  care  for  look  of  living  creature's  eye. 

Pins  and  poking-sticks  figure  among  the 
wares  of  the  merry  rogue  Autolycus ;  and 
the  lover  in  the  old  ballad  says  : — 

One  time  I  gave  thee  a  paper  of  pins. 

Another  time  a  tawdry  lace ; 
And  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  love, 

In  truth  I'll  die  before  thy  face  ; 

showing  that  a  present  of  pins  had  come 
down  from  being  an  acceptable  New- 
year's  ofi*ering  to  noble  dames,  to  be  the 
ordinary  fairing  of  a  country  lover  to  his 
low-bom  lass. 

Pearl-headed  pins  were  fashionable  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  among  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
Lettice,  Countess  of  Leicester,  were 
inventoried  silver  pins,  blue'  pins,  and 
"  many  thousand  pins.'* 

In  1 6 14,  the  London  pinmakers,  desir- 
ing to  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
promised  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  a  moiety  of  the  pro- 
fits on  the  commerce  in  pins,  if  he  would 
use  his  influence  in  their  behalf;  and  two 
years  later,  they  got  their  charter  con- 
firmed, securing  the  sole  pre-emption  of 
foreign  pins,  which  were  forbidden  to  be 
landed  at  any  port  but  that  of  London. 
At  this  time  they  were  associated  with  the 
Wiremakers  and  Girdlers  (nmkers  of 
girdles  or  belts),  but  in  1631  were,  at 
their  own  desire,  separated  from  them. 
In  1635,  upon  the  renewal  of  their  pri- 
vileges by  Charles  I.,  the  Pinners  xove- 
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nanted  to  pay  His  Majesty  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  forever ;  which  Charles  dis- 
posed of  by  giving  it  as  a  pension  to 
his  queen.  Charles  II.  confirmed  this 
charter  upon  regaining  the  throne,  and 
subsequently  entered  into  a  curious  con- 
tract with  the  Pinners,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  raise  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  provide  a  stock  of  wire,  and  to  take  all 
the  pins  they  made  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
Lord  Treasurer;  the  Pinners,  on  their 
part,  undertaking  to  deliver  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds'  weight  of  ordnance  half- 
yearly  to  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance 
(receiving  ten  thousand  pounds  at  expira- 
tion of  the  contract),  and  to  pay  five  hun- 
dred a  year  to  Sir  Edward  Butter,  and  a 
fifth  of  that  amount  to  Sir  William  Killigrew 
— that  couple  of  gentlemen  making  a  nice 
thing  out  of  what  Killigrew  called  "  the 
pin  business." 

From,  the  custom  of  husbands,  in  the 
days  when  pins  were    precious    things, 
allowing  their  wives  so  much  money  for 
their  purchase,    sprang   the   term    "pin- 
money,"  afterwards  applied  to  the  income 
settled  upon  a  woman  on  her  marriagb 
for  her  own  proper  use.     Addison   did 
not  approve   of  pin-money.      He   says : 
"  In  proportion  as  a  woman  is  more  or 
less  beautiful,  and  her  husband  advanced 
in  years,  she  stands  in  need  of  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  pins,  and  upon  a  treaty 
of  marriage,  rises  and  falls  in  her  demands 
accordingly;"  and  then  goes  on  to  ask,' 
what  would  a  foreigner  think  of  a  lover 
giving  up  his  mistress  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  keep  her  in   pins?     "But 
what  would  he  think  if  he  were  informed 
that  she  asked  five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
a  year  for   this  use?     What  a  prodigal 
consumption  of  pins  he  would   suppose 
takes  place   in   this  island."     After  ex- 
pressing the  wish  that  the  allowance  had 
been  called  needle-money,  so  as  to  have 
implied  "  something  of  good  housewifery, 
and  not  have  given  the  malicious  world 
occasion  to   think  that  dress  and  trifles 
have  always  the  uppermost  place  in  a 
woman's  thoughts,"  he  declares  that  she 
is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  who  will 
trust  her  person  to  one  upon  whom  she 
would  not  rely  for  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  finishes  up  with  the  sugges- 
tion, that  every  owner  of  an  estate  should 
mark  out  so  many  acres  of  it  to  be  de- 
voted to  his  wife's  use,  and  called  "  The 
Pins." 
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We  have  modern  poetical  authority 
that  once, 

• 

Upon  Saint  Agnes'  Eve 
Young  virgins  mig^t  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honeyed  middle  of  the  night. 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 

one  of  these  ceremonies  being  the  taking 
of  a  row  of  pins,  and  pulling  them  out  one 
by  one  while  repeating  a  paternoster. 
Then,  by  sticking  a  pin  in  his  or  her 
sleeve,  the  prying,  love-sick  damsel  or 
youth  might  insure  sweet  dreams  of  a  dear 
companion  for  life.  Near  most  Cornish 
wells,  says  Mr.  Haslam,  pins  may  be  col- 
lected by  handfuls ;  but  these  pin-wells 
into  which  passers-by  drop  a  pin  as  they 
go,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  fairy  of  the 
waters,  are  not  confined  to  the  county  of 
Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen,  but  are  found  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  England.  At  a  holy  well 
in  Wales,  dedicated  of  old  time  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  supposed  to  be  uhder  her 
especial  guardianship,  it  is  customary  to 
throw  in  a  crooked  pin,  in  the  belief  that 
if  the  dropper  possesses  faith,  all  the 
other  pins  within  the  well  may  be  seen 
rising  from  the  depth  profound  to  greet 
and  welcome  the  new-comer. 

Kitty  Hudson  of  Nottingham,  who  was 
employed  when  very  young  in  cleaning 
the  aisles  and  pews  of  the  church,  used 
to  store  all  the  pins  she  picked  up  in  her 
mouth — a  fellow-servant  giving  her  some 
.sweet  stuff  whenever  she  brought  her  a 
mouthful  of  pins.  She  got  so  used  to 
having  her  mouth  full  of  them,  that  at 
length  she  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
sleep  without  them ;  and  before  her 
friends  became  aware  of  Kitty's  extraor- 
dinary mania,  her  double  teeth  had  gran- 
ulated away  almost  to  the  giuns.  At  last 
sleep  refused  to  be  bribed  by  any  number 
of  pins,  her  limbs  became  numb,  and  the 
pin-swallower  was  taken  into  Nottingham 
Hospital,  where  she  had  to  undergo  a 
series  of  operations,  even  to  the  cutting 
away  of  her  breasts,  resulting  in  the  ex- 
traction of  a  great  number  of  pins  and 
needles  from  various  parts  of  her  body. 
While  in  hospital,  Kitty  contrived  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  male  patient, 
and  when  she  was  discharged,  married 
him,  and  lived  to  bear  seventeen  chil- 
dren. 

Birmingham,  into  which  the  trade  was 
introduced  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  is 
now  the  headquarters  of  the  pin-manufac- 


ture. Then  a  single  pin  passed  through 
fourteen  pairs  of  hands  in  the  operations 
of  straightening  the  wire,  pointing,  cutting 
into  pin  lengths,  twisting  wire  for  heads, 
cutting  heads,  annealing  heads,  stamping 
heads,  cleaning  pins,  whitening^  washing, 
drying  and  polishing,  winnowing,  paper- 
pricking,  and  finally  papering  up.  Adam 
Smith,  arguing  on  the  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labor,  can  find  no  better  illus- 
tration than  that  afforded  in  the  making 
of  a  pin.  "  Not  only  the  whole  work  is 
a  peculiar  trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  branches,  of  which  the  greater 
part  are  likewise  peculiar  trades.  One 
man  draws  out  the  wire,  another  straight- 
ens it,  a  third  cuts  it,  a  fourth  points  it,  a 
fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiving  the 
head ;  to  make  the  head  requires  two  or 
three  distinct  operations ;  to  put  it  on  is  a 
peculiar  business,  to  whiten  the  pin  is 
another ;  it  is  even  a  trade  by  itself  to  put 
them  into  the  papers  ;  and  the  important 
business  of  making  a  pin  is,  in  this  man- 
ner, divided  into  about  eighteen  distinct 
operations,  which  in  some  manufactories 
are  all  performed  by  distinct  hands, 
though  in  others  the  same  man  will  some- 
times perform  two  or  three  of  them.  I 
have  seen  a  small  manufactory  of  this 
kind,  where  ten  men  only  were  employed, 
and  where  son^e  of  them  consequently 
performed  two  or  three  distinct  opera- 
tions. But  though  they  were  poor,  and 
,therefore  but  indifferently  accommodated 
with  the  necessary  machinery,  they  could, 
when  they  exerted  themselves,  make 
among  them  about  twelve  pounds  of  pins 
in  a  day.  There  are  in  a  pound  upwards 
of  four  thousand  of  a  middling  size. 
Those  ten  persons,  therefore,  could  make 
among  them  upwards  of  forty-eight  thou- 
sand pins  in  a  day.'' 

Adam  Smith  would  now  have  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  illustrations  of  the  benefit 
of  division  of  labor,  thanks  to  the  Ameri- 
can Wright,  who  brought  out,  in  1824,  a 
machine  producing  a  perfect  pin  during 
the  revolution  of  a  single  wheel.  This 
machine,  improved  in  many  ways,  is  that 
employed  at  the  largest  pin-factory  in 
Birmingham  at  the  present  day. 

Pin  papers  are  generally  marked  by 
means  of  a  moulded  piece  of  wood,  the 
moulds  corresponding  to  those  portions 
representing  the  small  folds  through  which 
the  pins  are  passed  and  held.  The  pa 
perer,  usually  a  girl,  gathers  two  of  the 
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folds  of  the  paper  together,  and  places 
them — a  small  portion  projecting — ^be- 
tween the  jaws  of  a  vice,  having  grooves 
channelled  in  them,  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  placing  of  the  pins.  When  filled, 
the  paper  is  released,  and  held  so  that  the 
light  strikes  upon  it,  when  the  eye  at  once 


detects  every  defective  pin,  and  the 
ready  hand  removes  it.  One  house  con- 
sumes three  tons  of  brass  wire  per  week 
in  producing  diese  ever-wasted  utilities, 
the  consumption  of  which  in  England 
alone  is  calculated  at  fifteen  millions  per 
day. 


•  ♦• 


Temple  Bar. 
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"  During  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  while 
their  husbands  were  in  Gennany,  the  anx- 
ious wives  brought  into  the  world  a  gene- 
ration ardent,  pale,  and  nervous.  .  .  . 
From  time  to  time  their  blood-stained 
fathers  appeared,  pressed  them  to  breasts 
bedizened  with  gold,  then  placed  them 
down,  and  once  more  mounted  their 
horses 

"  After  the  fall  of  the  Emperor,  these 
men,  who  had  gone  through  so  many 
battles,  embraced  their  wives,  grown  thin 
with  anxiety,  and  spoke  of  their  youthful 
love.  They  looked  at  themselves  in  the 
fountains  of  their  native  town,  and  when 
they  saw  how  old  they  were,  how  battered 
by  the  wars,  they  asked  for  their  sons  to 
close  their  eyes.  The  boys  came  back 
from  school,  and  in  their  turn  asked  for 
their  fathers,  seeing  no  sabres,  no  cuirass- 
es, no  infantry,  no  cavalry.  They  were 
told  that  the  war  was  over,  that  Caesar  was 
dead,  that  in  the  antechambers  of  the  con- 
sulates were  hung  up  the  portraits  of  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher,  with  the  words,  Sal- 
vatorihus  mundi  I 

"  Then  on  a  world  in  ruins  sat  down  a 
youth  full  of  thought. 

"  For  fifteen  years  they  had  dreamed  of 
the  Moscow  snows  and  the  suns  of  Egypt. 
.  .  .  They  looked  abroad  upon  the  earth 
— the  sky,  the  streets,  the  roads — but  all 
was  empty,  and  in  the  distance  sounded 
only  the  bells  of  the  parish  church. 

"  On  his  throne  was  the  King  of  France, 
looking  here  and  there  to  see  if  a  single 
bee  was  left  in  the  tapestry  :  some  held 
out  their  hats  to  him,  and  he  gave  them 
money ;  others  showed  him  a  crucifix, 
ijvhich  he  kissed  .  .  .  ;  others  pointed  to 
their  old  mantles,  from  which  the  bees 
•were  carefiilly  taken  out,  and  he  gave 
them  new  ones. 

"  The  children  looked  on  all  this,  think- 
ing always  to  see  the  shade  of  Caesar  dis- 
en^bark  at  Catines  ;  but  silence  continued, 
Kew  Series. — Vol.  XIII.,  No.  i. 


and  nothing  floated  in  the  sky  but  the 
paleness  of  the  lilies. 

"  When  the  boys  spoke  of  glory,  they 
said  :  *  Make  yourselves  priests.'  When 
they  spoke  of  ambition :  '  Make  your- 
selves priests.'  When  of  hope,  of  love, 
of  strength,  of  life  :  *  Make  yourselves 
priests.'  .  .  . 

"  Three  elements  then  divided  the  life 
which  offered  itself  to  the  young  :  behind 
them,  a  past  forever  destroyed,  still  mov 
ing  on  Its  ruins,  with  all  the  fossils  of 
the  ages  of  absolutism  ;  before  them,  the 
aurora  of  an  immense  horizon,  the  first 
bright  rays  of  the  future;  and  between 
these  two  .  .  .  something  similar  to  the 
ocean  which  divides  the  Old  Continent 
from  the  Young  America — a  surging  sea, 
full  of  shipwrecks,  traversed  from  time 
to  time  by  a  distant  sail  .  .  .  the  pres- 
ent age,  indeed,  which  separates  the  past 
from  the  future,  which  is  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  but  resembles  both,  and  where 
one  does  not  know,  at  each  step,  whether 
one  is  stepping  on  a  seed  of  the  future  or 
a  ruin  of  the  past 

.  .  .  •  • 

"  Remained  the  present,  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  twilight  which  is 
neither  day  nor  night :  they  found  it 
seated  on  a  bag  of  lime  full  of  bones, 
wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  selfishness,  and 
shivering  with  mortal  cold. 

.  .  *  •  • 

"  This  is  what  the  soul  said  : 

"  *  Alas  !  religion  disappears  :  tlie 
clouds  of  the  sky  dissolve  in  rain:  we 
have  no  longer  any  hope  in  any  arm —  not 
even  two  pieces  of  black  wood  for  a  cross 
at  which  to  pray.  The  star  of  the  future 
is  hardly  yet  rising — it  cannot  leave  the 
horizon  ;  like  the  winter  sun,  its  disk  ap- 
pears with  a  stain  of  blood,  which  it  has 
kept  since  '93.  There  is  no  longer  any 
glory ;  there  is  no  longer  any  love. 
Heavy   is   the    darkness   on   the    earth. 
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And  before  die  day  dawns,  we  shall  be 
dead !  * 

"  And  then  the  body  spoke  : 

"  *  Man  is  bom  to  make  use  of  his 
senses :  he  has  certain  pieces,  more  or 
less,  of  yellow  metal,  by  means  of  which 
he  gains  more  or  less  respect.  To  eat,  to 
drink,  to  sleep,  is  life.  As  for  the  ties 
which  exist  between  men,  friendship  con- 
sists in  lending  money — it  is  rare  to  have 
a  friend  for  whom  one  can  go  so  far ;  and 
kinship  is  useful  .for  inheritance  ;  love  is 
an  exercise  of  the  body :  the  only  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  is  vanity  I ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  rich  said  :  *  There  is  nothing  real 
but  money ;  let  us  enjoy  and  die ! ' 
Those  of  moderate  fortune  said  :  *  There 
is  nothing  true  but  forgetfulness  ;  all  the 
rest  is  a  dream.  Let  us  forget  and  die  ! ' 
And  the  poor  said :  *  There  is  nothing 
real  but  misfortune ;  all  the  rest  is  a 
dream.     Let  us  blaspheme  and  die  ! ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  All  the  misery  of  the  present  century 
comes  from  two  causes  :  the  people  who 
have  passed  through  '93  and  '14,  bear  two 
wounds  in  their  hearts.  All  which  was, 
is  no  more :  all  which  will  be,  is  not 
yet!" 

Under  these  influences,  detailed,  it  is 
true,  with  a  poet's  vehemence  and  exag- 
geration, grew  up  Alfred  de  Musset,  the 
writer  of  the  words  above.     It  is  the  story 
ot  his  own  youth.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  presents  a  faithful  picture,  though 
highly  colored,  of  the  profound  impression 
produced  in  his  generation  by  the  crash  of 
the  Empire.     After  glory  had  been  the 
dream  of  France  for  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry, they  were  taught  that  it  was  an  unreal 
and  a  foolish  dream  ;  as  they  arrived  at 
the  age  when  ambition,  love,  and  honor 
spur  on  the  soul  to  noble  aims,  they  found 
a  cold  system  of  repression,  with  the  hated 
Jesuits '  barring   every  avenue.     In  their 
homes  they  learned  the  story  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  in  the  papers  of  the  day  they  saw 
what  France  was,     'they  fell  back,  dis- 
heartened, upon  themselves  ;  infidelity,  of 
the  most  pronounced  type,  became  the 
fashion.     "In    the    Colleges,"    says    De 
Musset,  "  were  heard  conversations  among 
the  boys  which  would  have  startled  Vol- 
aire.     Nothing  sacred  was    spared,  not 
even  the  holy  Mystery  of  the  Eucharist." 
Pleasure  became  the  only  good ;  money 
to    i-urcbase    pleasure,   the    only  object. 


With  the  Revolution  of  1830,  however, 
came  a  new  lease  of  life  and  hope,  and 
France,  after  fifteen  years  of  sullen  si- 
lence, awoke  again. 

Alfred  de  Musset,  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  writer  (Musset  Pathay),  and  the 
brother  of  another,  Paul  de  Musset,  was 
born  in  1810.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  the  College  de  Charlemagne  by  dis- 
tancing his  competitors  ;  but  on  leaving 
the  college  he  found  himself  irresistibly 
drawn  to  literature,  to  which  he  gave  him- 
self up  with  an  ardor  which  never  left 
him.  Whatever  else  he  was  in  his  life,  he 
was  always  an  artist.  He  belonged,  at 
first,  to  a  small  set  of  poets  called,  blas- 
phemously enough,  the  Cenacle  (Ccenacu- 
lum).  Among  ti[iem  he  wrote  his  Conies 
(V Espagne  et  (TJtaiUy  which  was  published 
before  he  was  twenty.  No  one  has  ever 
disputed  the  poetic  merits  of  this  volume  ; 
but  it  contains  the  gravest  faults  both  of 
style  and  morality.  Nothing  is  worthy  of 
respect — nothing  of  admiration  ;  there  are 
no  bounds  to  passion  ;  no  laws  of  self-re- 
straint ;  none  of  religion. 

The  influence  of  Byron  is  very  clearly 
marked  in  diese  earHer  poems,  which 
have  a  kind  of  tumultuous  splendor  about 
them ;  they  record  stories  of  man's  pas- 
sion and  woman's  infidelity;  they  are 
written,  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "with  more 
than  man's  audacity,  and  with  the  efiVon- 
tery  of  a  page.  It  is  Cherubin  at  a  bal 
masque^  playing  at  Don  Juan."  In  point 
of  fact,  the  experience  of  the  young  poet 
was  far  below  his  command  of  verse  ;  he 
uses  language  more  than  adequate  to  the 
deepest  and  strongest  passions  of  man- 
hood to  express  the  calf-love  of  a  boy. 
Among  the  pieces,  however,  is  the  quaint 
ballad  to  the  Moon,  which  alone  was  suffi- 
cient to  attract  attention.  And  when  the 
volume  was  published,  Alfred  de  Musset 
could  be  nothing  but  a  poet.  His  career 
was  settled.  He  was  one  more  added  to 
the  list  of  marvellous  boys  from  whom  the 
world  expects  so  much. 

There  are  few  incidents  in  his  life  ;  but 
his  character,  and  the  kind  of  life  he  led, 
may  be  well  made  out  from  his  writings. 
Thus,  the  Confession  d^un  Enfant  du 
Siecle,  from  which  the  first  long  extract 
was  made,  gives  us  the  story  of  a  young 
man  of  genius  and  fortune,  of  keen  and 
artistic  susceptibilities,  who,  bom  under 
the  influences  we  have  desaibed,  leads  at 
first  a  life  of  mere  thoughtless  pleasures. 
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In  his  mistress  he  thinks  he  possesses  an 
angel.  Filled  with  this  belief,  he  lets  the 
days  go  by  in  a  kind  of  Fool's  Paradise  of 
delight,  which  is  rudely  disturbed  by  the 
discovery  of  her  infidelity.  His  idol  shat- 
tered, his  dream  dispelled,  there  seems 'at 
first  nothing  left  to  live  for,  and  he  sinks 
into  mere  despair.  From  this  he  is  res- 
cued by  his  friend  Desgenais,  a  cynic  of 
the  coldest  kind,  who  lectures  nim  on  the 
folly  of  looking  for  any  virtue,  or  any 
honor,  and  persuades  him  to  seek  forget- 
fulness  in  dissipation  and  debauchery. 
The  death  of  his  father  forces  hmi  to  go 
into  the  country.  Here  he  forms  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  Madame  Brigitte  Pierson, 
living  the  life  of  a  sister  of  charity  in  the 
village.  He  becomes  intimate  with  her : 
he  relates  all  his  history,  conceaHng 
nothing.  She,  religious  as  she  is,  seems 
to  find  little  to  reprehend  in  his  confession, 
and  comforts  him  witl\  hope.  Presently, 
after  a  book  of  the  most  tender  pastoral 
beauty,  filled  with  the  charm  which  only 
St  Pierre  had  ever  known  before  how  to 
pour  over  his  writings — a  sort  of  atmo- 
sphere of  calm  and  peace,  in  which  love, 
like  a  flower,  easily  grows  and  gradually 
unfolds  its  leaves  —  the  expected  result 
arrives,  and  in  the  arms  of  Madame  Pier- 
son  the  Enfant  du  Siecle  seeks  again  the 
jewel  he  has  tiirown  away — the  freshness 
and  sweetness  of  pure  love.  With  a  cyni- 
cism which  one  hardly  expects,  the  writer 
makes  Brigitte  a  rosiere — the  maiden  who 
has  won  the  rose  of  virtue.  And  here  the 
book  should,  artistically,  have  ended. 

As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  writing 
the  introduction  to  this  book,  De  Musset 
attempted  to  describe  the  influences  of 
his  own  childhood,  so  there  can  be  none 
that  in  the  scenes  of  Parisian  life,  so 
minutely  drawn,  so  true  that  they  must 
have  been  copied,  not  imagined,  he  de- 
scribed his  own  life  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  his  early  manhood.  In  the 
part  that  follows — the  liaison  with  Madame 
Pierson — we  have  an  account  written 
from  his  own  point  of  view — an  honorable 
and  chivalrous  one — in  which  he  takes  to 
himself  all  the  blame  of  his  celebrated  re- 
lations with  George  Sand. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Alfred  de 
Musset  without  dwelling  upon  this  con- 
nection, which  would,  were  it  not  for  its 
influence  not  only  on  his  life  but  on  his 
works,  properly  belong  to  the  Chronique 
Scandaleuse.     It  was  of  short  duration,  not 


lasting  more  than  a  twelvemonth  in  all. 
Their  acquaintance   began  in  1832.     In 
the  winter  of  1833-34  they  went  together  to 
Italy  ;  here,   after   six  months  of  travel, 
Alfired  had  a  violent  attack  of  cerebral 
fever,  which  nearly  lost  him  his  life.     His 
companion  nursed  him  through  his  illness, 
and  then,  immediately  after  his  recovery, 
they  parted,   and   Alfred  came   back   to 
France    alone.       Rumor  was   of  course 
busy  with     inventing  reasons  why   they 
quarrelled,  but  for  a  time  neither  spoke. 
In  the  same  year,  how^yer,  there  appeared 
in  the  Lettres  (Vun  Voyageur  of  George 
Sand,  published  in  the   Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  a  highly-colored  and  imaginative 
portrait,  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur, 
of  the  poet.     Two  years  later  came   out 
De  Mussef  s  Confession  d'un  Enfant  du 
Siecle,  which,  under  feigned  names  and 
other  situations,   gave   an  account,  most 
generous  and  even  noble,  of  the  wrongs 
mflicted  by  the  poet  himself.      Thirteen 
years  later,  when   he  was  dead,  George 
Sand  published  her  celebrated  romance  of 
Elle  et  Lui,  and  this  was  followed,  almost 
immediately,  by  Paul  de  Musset*  s  Lui  et 
Elle.     Never  was  an  amour  treated  with 
so   much  detail,    and  discussed  firom  so 
many  points   of  view.     The   two  actors 
having  had  their  say,  a  third  person  gives 
an  account,  as  he   says,  from  authentic 
sources,  and  the  result  is  an  insight  into 
'  the  character  of  both   Alfred  de  Musset 
and    George   Sand    which  is     extremely 
valuable.     It  is  because  the  portrait  of  the 
I^oet  can  be  drawn  from  these  papers,  and 
because  the  afiair  made  so  profound  and 
lasting  an   impression   on  him,    that  we 
must  notice  an  episode,  in  itself,  judged 
from  an  iLnglish  point  of  view,  discredit- 
able, which  yet.  was  the  only  time  in  his 
life  when  the  influence  of  a  mind  as  high 
as,  or  even  higher  than,   his    own,  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.     In  the  Con- 
fession, Brigitte  Pierson  comes  upon  the 
poet's  hfe  like  a  ministering  angel.     She 
brings  him   consolation    and   hope ;  she 
soothes  a  spirit  troubled  with  turbid  memo- 
ries ;  she  draws  out  a  genius  which  else 
might  have  slumbered  ;  she  bears  with  the 
poet's  wayward  fancies  ;  she  follows  his 
humors ;  *  she  endures  his  petulance  ;  she 
forgives  his  faults.     Not  only  this  :  when 
she  discovei-s  that  pity,  more  than  love,  is 
actuating  her,  she  resolves  to  sacrifice  her 
life  to  him,  and,  while  she  loves  another, 
never  to  desist  from  her  patient  sufferance 
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of  all  that  he  makes  her  endure  while  life 
remains.  In  that  part  of  the  work  where 
their  early  friendship  grows,  she  is  the 
poet's  dream  of  what  a  woman  may  be  ; 
in  the  latter  part,  she  represents  the  image 
left  on  the  poet's  heart  of  what  George 
Sand  was  to  him.  And,  in  discussing  his 
own  conduct,  he  spares  himself  in  nothing  ; 
he  shows  how  suspicion  and  jealousy 
clouded  his  brain ;  in  the  tenderest  mo- 
ments of  their  love,  there  rises  between 
him  and  his  mistress  the  spectral  remem- 
brance of  those  log/e-mockeries  of  Paris. 
He  hates  himself  for  the  past,  because  it 
spoils  his  present ;  he  despises  himself  for 
the  present,  because  in  his  selhsh  passion 
he  makes  its  object  suffer.  Finally,  when 
he  resolves  to  go,  when  he  tears  away  the 
chains  that  have  become  part  of  his  own 
flesh,  and  sees  Brigitte  depart,  with  her 
real  love,  he  thanks  God  that  of  three 
beings  who  have  suffered  through  his  faults 
only  one  remains  unhappy. 

Elle  et  Lui  is  written  entirely  from  the 
woman's  point  of  view.     There  is  none  of 
that  chivalrous  self-sacrifice  which  made 
Alfred  take  to  himself  the  whole  blame ; 
she  deliberately  makes  him  the  guilty  one, 
Ae  first  to  break  the  bonds ;  he  is  repre- 
sented, as  doubtless  he  was,  irritable,  full 
of  fancies,  wayward,  capricious ;  one  day 
he  would  rage  at  her  like  a  hurricane,  and 
the  next,  forgetful  of  the  things  he  had 
said,  would  overwhelm  her  with  caresses. 
He  would  stay  away  for  days  and  nights, 
and  return  moody,  silent,  and  peevish  ;  he 
took  umbrage  at  a  word,  a  gesture,  a  look  ; 
he  interpreted  everything  according  to  his 
present  mood ;  he  was  more  changeable 
than  an  April  day,  more  unstable  than  the 
ocean.     Only,  even  while  the  writer  is  as 
it  were  exculpating  herself  by  pouring  re- 
proach on  her  poor  dead  lover,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  her  own    character,    which 
would  seem  almost  to  justify  the  savage 
attack  made  upon  her  by  Paul  de  Musset 
She,  too,  is  jealous ;  she,  too,  takes  um- 
brage at  a  look  or  a  gesture  ;  ^e,  as  well 
as  her  lover,  is  capricious  ;  she,  almost  at 
a  word  from  him,  transfers  her  affections 
to  another ;  and  when  she  first  parts  from 
Alfred,  it  is  to  marry  her  American.     The 
truth  appears  to  be  that  these  two  sensi- 
tive natures,  both  seeking  what  neither 
could  give — repose  for  the  soul — acted  as 
a  constant  irritant  one  upon  the  other ; 
the  few  months  they  spent  together  was  a 
time  of  perpetual  torment,  allayed  by  an 


ever  renewed  hope  that,  some  day,  would 
dawn  the  hour  of  rest  and  perfect  confi- 
dence. Two  artists,  they  studied  each 
other,  and  it  irritated  both  to  be  made  the 
object  of  study.  George  Sand  became 
Brigitte  Pierson  in  her  lover's  book.  He 
became  Laurent  de  Fauvel  in  hers.  The 
man's  generosity  is  superior  to  the  wo- 
man's. Laurent  is  a  contemptible,  melo- 
dramatic self-tormentor ;  he  stamps,  and 
raves,  and  shouts,  without  any  cause  at  all ; 
while  his  mistress  is  intended  to  be  a  saint, 
but  is  in  reality  the  most  odious  of  crea- 
tures. Brigitte  Pierson,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  perfectly  human,  and  sometimes  lov- 
able creatiu-e,  and  had  Alfred  met  with 
her,  their  tour  in  Italy  would  certainly 
have  been  prolonged. 

Paul  de  Musset' s  book,  Lui  et  Elle,  is 
simply  an  attack  on  George  Sand.  It 
paints  her  throughout  in  colors  too  strong 
to  be  reproduced  here.  The  curious  in 
the  matter  may  read  it.  Doubtless,  many 
of  the  incidents  are  tnie ;  but  it  only 
proves  what  might  have  been  gathered 
from  the  other  two  books,  that  the  manage 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naggleton  would  be  a 
heaven  of  peace  and  comfort,  compared 
with  that  of  this  ill-assorted  pair. 

There  are  points  of  singular  resem- 
blance between  the  Confessions  and  Elle 
et  Lui,  which  are  yet  not  due  to  the  re- 
semblance of  the  story  so  much,  as  to  the 
similarity  of  the  impression  produced  by 
their  union  on  two  acutely  sensitive  minds. 
We  have  not  space  here  to  pick  out  these. 
One  only  majr  be  mentioned,  the  curious 
night  scene  m  the  forest.  The  lovers 
wander  and  lose  their  way,  in  both  books. 
They  resolve  to  pass  the  night  where  they 
find  themselves.  But  the  man.  in  telling 
the  story,  remembers  only  his  mistress's 
words  of  consolation  and  love,  and  how, 
with  tears,  they  prayed  together  at  a  stone, 
under  the  calm  light  of  the  stars.  "  Dieu 
merci,"  he  says,  "depuis  cette  soiree, 
nous  ne  sommes  jamais  retoum^s  k  cette 
roche  ;  c'est  un  autel  qui  est  rest6  pur ; 
c'est  un  des  seuls  spectres  de  ma  vie  qui 
soit  encore  v^tu  de  blanc  lorsqu'il  passe 
devant  mes  yeux."  But  the  inexorable 
George  tells  a  different  story.  In  her  we 
read  how  her  love  left  her  to  wander  alone, 
a  prey  to  evil  thoughts :  how  he  was  found, 
almost  mad  with  fear  and  horror,  because 
he  had  seen  the  Spectre  of  a  man  bent 
down  with  vices,  staggering  with  drunken- 
ness, pass  out  of  the  wood  and  come  to- 
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wards  him,  and  how  he  looked  in  his  face 
and  saw — himself;  and  how  the  rest  of 
the  long  night  she  followed  him,  with 
aching  limbs,  while  he  rushed  from  path 
to  path,  to  escape  the  memory  of  what 
he  had  seen.  Surely  the  former  is  the 
kindlier  story,  and  were  the  latter  true, 
which  one  does  not  beHeve,  it  would  better 
have  become  the  writer  to  hide  a  thing 
which  she  alone  knew  of  But  Alfred's 
story  is  the  true  one  :  witness  his  sweet 
and  touching  lines,  written  on  revisiting 
the  forest.  Could  these  have  been  pen- 
ned had  his  memory  of  the  night  been  the 
ghastly  scene  depictured  by  his  mistress  ? 

I  thought  to  sofTer,  but  I  hoped  to  weep. 

Daring  once  more  this  sacred  wood  to  see : 
For  here  a  buried  memory  lies  asleep  — 

0  tomb  most  dear  to  me  ! 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Let  Asm  pour  forth  regret,  and  sigh,  and  tear, 
Who  kneels  and  prays  beside  a  dead  friend's 
tomb: 

Within  this  forest  all  is  life ;  and  here 
No  graveyard  flowers  bloom. 

Behold  through  yonder  glade  the  gleaming  moon  : 
Trembles,  fair  Queen  of  Night,  thy  first  faint 
ray : 

Yet  see,  now  from  the  darkness  rising  soon, 
She  drives  the  clouds  away. 

And  now  the  earth,  still  wet  with  recent  rain. 
To  meet  thee  for^i  her  freshest  perfumes  shakes : 

So  deep  within  my  softened  heart  again, 
Calm — pure — my  old  love  wakes. 

Where   are   they  then — ^life's   sad  and  troubled 
dreams? 
All  that  has  made  me  old  seems  past  and  o^er. 
And,  only  gazing  on  this  vale,  it  seems 

1  am  a  child  once  more. 

Oh  !  Time — oh  !  lightly  flowing  years — ^you  bear 
Our  load  of  fallen  hopes  and  shattered  powers : 

Yet  moved  with  touch  of  pity,  still  you  spare 
Our  dead  and  faded  flowersL 

Or  see  what  George  Sand  wrote  of  him 
herself,  but  one  year  after  their  separation 
(Lettres  ctun  Voyageur  ;  Rnme  des  Deux 
Mondes^  1834),  and  compare  it  with  his 
portrait  in  Elle  et  LuL  It  is  written  in 
that  vague  exaltation  of  style  which  is  so 
common  with  the  author  : — 

The  power  of  your  soul  was  wearisome  : 
your  thoughts  were  too  vast;  your  desires 
too  boundless  :  your  weak  shoulders  bent  un- 
der the  weight  of  your  genius.  You  sought 
in  the  unsatisfying  pleasures  of  the  world 
forgetfulness  of  those  dreams  not  to  be  real- 
ized, of  which  you  had  glimpses  from  afar. 
But  when  fatigue  had  crushed  the  body,  the 


soul  awakened  again  more  active,  with  a 
thirst  more  ardent  You  left  the  arms  of 
your  mistresses  to  sigh  before  the  virgins  of 
Raphael 

In  vain  you  abjured  the  cult  of  virtue  : 
you,  who  would  have  been  the  fairest  of  her 
young  Levites  ;  who  would  have  ministered 
at  her  altars,  singing  her  most  holy  chants  on 
a  golden  lyre  ;  and  her  white  robe  of  modesty 
would  have  clothed  your  frail  body  with  a 
sweeter  grace  than  the  cap  and  bells  of  folly. 

You  forgot  your  own  greatness  ....  you 
threw  pile-mile  into  the  abyss  all  the  gems 
of  the  crown  that  God  had  placed  on  your 
brow,  the  strength,  the  beauty,  the  genius, 
and  even  the  innocence  of  your  age. 
.         *         •         •  •         •         • 

Meanwhile  you  pursued  your  own  songs, 
sublime  and  bizarre^  now  cynical  and  fiery, 
like  an  ode  of  antiquitj',  now  chaste  ana 
sweet,  like  the  prayer  of^  a  child.  Lying  on 
roses  of  the  earth,  you  •dreamed  of  those 
roses  of  Eden  which  never  wither,  and  while 
breathing  the  ephemeral  perfume  of  pleas- 
ure, you  spoke  of  that  eternal  incense  which 
the  angels  offer  at  the  steps  of  the  throne  of 
God.  You  had  breathed  it,  this  incense  ? 
You  had  gathered  them,  these  eternal  roses  ? 
Had  you,  then,  preserved  from  the  land  of 
the  poets  vague  and  delicious  memories  which 
prevented  you  from  being  satisfied  with  the 
vain  pleasures  of  this  world  ? 

The  literary  life  of  Alfred  de  Musset  is 
divided  in  two  by  this  episode.  It  severed 
him  from  his  old  Style ;  it  gave  birth  to  his 
new.  Risen  from  those  low  levels,  where, 
as  George  Sand  says,  he  lay  on  earthly 
roses  and  dreamed  of  heavenly  ones,  he 
abandoned  forever  the  lurid  splendors 
which  had  once  lit  up  his  poetry  and 
showed  the  depths  of  his  moral  degrada- 
tion. Two  poems,  of  his  earlier  style, 
stand  out  pre-eminent,  not  only  from  the 
rest  of  his  works,  but  also  from  the  liter- 
ature of  the  day.  In  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion, and  in  power,  Rolla  and  Namouna^ 
especially  the  former,  stand  unrivalled. 
Rolla  is  a  tale  which  may  be  read,  but  can 
hardly  be  told.  The  hero  gives  himself 
three  years  of  life ;  three  years,  tliat  is, 
which  his  money  will  last  him.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  will  commit  suicide. 
The  last  night  comes— the  last  morning. 
He  tells  his  companion  that  he  has  to  kill 
himself — because  there  is  no  more  money. 
And  then  Marie — poor,  lost  Marie  ! — 
Marie  of  only  fifteen  years,  who  is  not  guilty 
because  innocence  was  impossible  for  her, 
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whom  the  poet  paints  in  verse  as  charming 
as  anything  in  Byron — this  rosebud  grow- 
ing on  a  dunghill — offers — ^but  read  the 
lines  themselves : — 

•  •  •  • 

"Rnio^ ?  ruin^ ?  vous  n*ave£  pas  de  mire? 

Pas  d'arais  ?  de  parents  ?  personne  sur  la  terre  ? 

Vous  voulez-vous  tuer  ?  pourqui  vous  tuez-vous  ?  '* 

Elle  se  retouma  sur  le  bord  de  sa  couche. 

Jamais  son  doux  regard  n'avait  ^t6  si  doux. 

Deux  ou  trois  questions  flottirent  dans  sa  bouche : 

Mais,  n'osant  pas  les  faire,  elle  s*en  vint  poser 

Sa  t^te  sur  la  sienne  et  lui  prit  un  baiser. 

**Te  voudrais  pourtant  vous  k  faire  une  demande," 

Murmura-t-elle  enfin ;  "  moi,  je  n'ai  pas  d' argent. 

Et  sit6t  que  j'en  ai  ma  m^r^  me  le  prend, 

Mais  j'ai  mon  collier  d'or,  veux-tu  que  je  le  vende  ? 

Tu  prendras  ce  qu'il  vaut,  et  tu  IMras  jouer." 

Rolla  lui  repondit  par  un  leger  sourire, 

II  prit  un  flacon  noir  quMl  vida  sans  rien  dire. 

Puis  se  penchant  sur  elle,  il  baisa  son  collier. 

Quand  elle  souleva  sa  t6te  appesantie, 

Ce  n'etait  d6}k  plus  qu'un  6tre  inanimd. 

Dans  ce  chaste  baiser  son  ami  etait  partie, 

Et  pendant  ua  moment,  tous  deux  avaient  aim^. 

Love  comes  in*death — but  what  a  love  ! 
And  the  last  thoughts  of  the  ruined  liber- 
tine are  softened  by  a  girl's  self-sacrifice. 

Alfred  de  Musset,  like  his  own  Don  Juan 
of  Namouna,  sought  at  first  an  ideal  love 
which  could  not  be  found.  He  wan- 
dered— 

Asking  the  forest,  ocean,  lake,  and  plain  ; 
The  morning  breezes  always — everywhere — 
The  mistress  of  his  soul :  his  hope :  his  prayer. 

Taking  for  bride  a  dream,  unreal  and  vain. 

Searching  a  human  hecatomb  to  gain 
His  God,  if  only  he  might  find  it  there. 

George  Sand  taught  him  what  human 
love  might  be,  if  not  what  it  was.  The 
knowledge  saddened,  but  sobered  him. 
Henceforth  his  verse  is  grave  and  subdued, 
and  the  early  extravagances  disappear. 
George  Sand,  too,  gave  him  a  certain  ele- 
vation of  thought,  which  was  wanting  in 
him  at  first,  and  the  four  pieces  entitled  Za 
Nuit  de  Mai,-^d\AoiU,--d'Octobre,-'de 
Dkcembre^  show  his  genius  at  the  highest 
point  it  ever  reached.  They  represent  his 
soul  at  rest ;  they  are  sad,  but  resigned ; 
open,  almost  as  much  as  Wordsworth,  to 
the  influences  of  Nature  ;  he  fills  these  po- 
ems with  the  air  of  the  season,  while  he 
sits  in  the  night  and  listens  to  the  voice  of 
his  Muse. 

She  reproaches  him  with  his  apathy  {La 
Nuit  d*AoiU),     Why  is  her  poet  silent? 

To  which  he  makes  reply  : — 

To  night,  as  through  the  fields  I  passed,- 
I  saw  a  hedge-flower  on  the  way  ; 

A  wild  brier  blossom  fading  fast. 
And  soon  to  fall ;  beside  it  lay 


A  young  bud  trembling  on  the  bough — 
I  watched  the  petals  bursting  through. 

The  young  flower  is  the  fairer  now, 
So  man  is ;  new,  and  ever  new. 

"  Alas ! "  says  his  muse  ;  "  always  a 
man  :  always  tears :  always  struggles.  . 
.  .  My  beloved,  thou  art  no  more  a 
poet.  Life  is  wasted  in  an  inconstant 
dream,  and  woman's  love  changes  and 
dissipates  into  tears  the  treasures  of  thy 
soul." 

Returns  the  poet : — 

Down  in  the  valley  as  I  stood, 

I  marked  how,  high  above  her  nest, 
A  bird  was  singing,  but  her  brood 
Lay  dead  in  an  eternal  rest. 

And  yet  she  sang  to  greet  the  mom. 
Tlien  weep  no  more,  my  muse ;  for  so 

God  still  remains,  all  else  forlorn. 
Our  God  above — our  hope  below. 

It  is  next  to  impossible,  without  giving 
the  whole  poem,  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  either  of  its  thought  or  of  its. beauty. 
There  is  the  double  source  of  inspiration  : 
the  poet,  on  the  one  hand,  saddened  with 
his  memories ;  his  muse,  on  the  other, 
filling  him  with  new  impulses,  opening  his 
heart  to  the  influences  of  Nature,  and  urg- 
ing him  to  fresh  efibrt.  The  contest  is 
between  the  certain  past  and  the  possible 
future:  one-half  of  his  soul  speaks^to'the 
other  half :  the  voice  of  hope  remonstrates 
with  the  voice  of  sorrow ;  and  while  we 
read  the  lines  the  air  is  resonant  with  the 
music  of  his  thought.  There  is  a  certain 
defect  in  all  this  retrospective  verse,  that 
the  effect  sometimes  produced  by  it  is  as 
of  an  unreality,  a  theatrical  pose.  This 
is,  perhaps,  partly  caused  by  the  foolish 
illustrations  in  bad  editions,  where  we  al- 
ways see  a  youth  with  clenched  fist  and 
hand  clasped  to  his  brow,  urged  on  by 
an  excessively  plain  female  in  white,  who 
seems  to  suggest  an  elopement  through 
the  clouds.  Such  verse  as  De  Mussels 
should  remain  entirely  in  the  imagination  : 
every  effort — even  the  best — to  personify, 
to  embody  a  mood  of  thought,  is  fatal  to 
the  poem ;  it  becomes  at  once  unreal,  ex- 
aggerated, banale. 

In  the  four  "  Nights  "  Alfred  de  Musset, 
then  only  twenty  six,  reached  his  highest 
point.  He  was  a  flower  that  blossomed 
early.  The  poet  of  youth,  his  verse  has 
no  manhood,  and  after  the  production  of 
these  pieces  he  never  reached  quite  the 
same  level.  At  thirty  years  of  age  Heine 
said  of  him  that  he  was  a  young  man  "  d'un 
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bien  beau  pass6,"  a  cruel  mot^  which  yet 
was  true.  He  was  only  thirty  when  he 
wrote  to  a  friend : — ■ 

J'ju  perdu  ma  force  et  ma  vie 
£t  mes  amis  et  ma  gaiet^ : 
J'ai  perdu  jusqu'^  U  iiert^, 
Qui  faisait  croire  a  mon  g^nie. 

He  did  not  desire,  he  said,  to  live  be- 
yond the  age  of  Raphael  and  Mozart 
Death,  however,  does  not  always  come 
to  those  who  pray  for  it  Alfred  de 
Musset  lived  till  the  year  1857,  when  he 
di6d  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  forty- 
seven  years  old.  There  is  nothing  to  say 
about  his  life  but  what  has  been  said. 
He  lived :  he  loved :  he  wrote :  he  grew 
prematurely  old :  he  died.  This  is  his 
history.  He  was  received  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1852,  and  he  held  for  many 
years,  interrupted  by  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  the  post  of  librarian  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  His  portraits  show  a  face 
of  singular  beauty  :  the  features  cold  and 
clear  cut,  the  forehead  high,  narrow,  and 
rather  receding — the  forehead  which  be- 
longs rather  to  the  imaginative  than  to- 
the  reflective  faculty — the  forehead  of  feel- 
ing rather  than  of  strength. 

His  name  has  been  lately  a  good  deal 
in  men's  mouths  in  consequence  of  the 
revival  of  his  Rhin  Allemand,  This  little 
piece,  of  course  quite  fugitive,  written  in 
half  an  hour,  in  questionable  taste,  and  as 
an  impromptu  answer  to  Becker's  poem, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  at  all  illustrat- 
ing De  Musset's  style,  which  has,  at  least, 
nothing  of  bravado  or  braggadocio. 

But  he  has  other  claims  upon  us.  He 
was  not  only  a  poet :  he  was  also  a  novel- 
ist and  a  dramatic  author.  His  novels,  over 
the  most  important  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready lingered  long  enough,  have  obtained 
some  admirers.  For  our  own  part,  we  can 
only  Undone,  the  Confession  ctun  Enfant 
du  SiecU,  worthy  of  special  admiration. 

The  others,  which  are  not  without  grace, 
but  which  appear  to  us  to  have  been  great- 
ly overrated,  are  chiefly  of  Parisian  life, 
of  grisettes,  of  young  students,  of  passing 
amourettesy  and  the  like,  skimming  lightly 
enough  over  the  surface  of  things,  but  all 
containing  passages  of  that  refinement  pe- 
culiar to  French  novelists,  and  especially 
to  De  Musset,  in  which,  by  a  single  touch, 
he  seems  to  convey  what  would  take  us  a 
page  of  explanation  and  illustration.  Is 
it  that  the  Frenchman  trusts  more  to 


the  intelligence  of  his  veaders,  and  that  we 
believe  in  the  stupidity  of  ours?  Ver)' 
marked,  too,  in  De  Mussef  s  heroes  is  a 
kind  of  selfishness  quite  unlike  the  British 
type,  which  comes  possibly  from  his  de- 
sire, common  to  all  his  countrymen,  to 
represent  his  characters  as  strong  and  self- 
reliant.  France,  like  a  woman,  loves  a 
strong  man.  The  ideal  Frenchman  is  he 
who  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  universe 
with  folded  arms,  against  whom  the  tem- 
pests beat  in  vain,  but  for  whom  the  show- 
ers fall  and  the  sun  shines.  And  free  from 
religion  as  was  De  Musset,  he  was  yet  filled 
with  that  simple  faith  which  we,  children 
of  Puritans,  can  hardly  imderstand,  that  the 
heart  may  be  at  any  time  cleansed  with 
prayer,  and  that  an  act  of  worship  such  as 
he  and  his  mistress  performed  at  the  rock 
in  the  forest — spontaneous,  simple,  tearfiil 
— ^is  worth  more  than  many  church  services. 
It  is  with  real  relief  that  we  turn  to  say 
just  two  words  on  his  charming  plays. 
These  are,  indeed,  perfect  in  their  way. 
Everywhere,  except  in  the  theatre,  De 
Musset  is  theatrical.  Everywhere,  except 
on  the  stage,  he  poses.  Here  alone  he  is 
simple,  unafiected,  natural.  His  stage  is 
the  salon^  and  he  keeps  those  grand  pas- 
sions that  rend  his  bosom  for  his  study,  as 
a  gentleman  should.  The  salon  is  sacred 
to  society,  and  De  Musset's  plays  are 
plays  of  society.  In  some  of  them  there 
is  not  any  plot  at  all.  Thus,  in  //  faut 
qtiune  porte  soil  ouverte  ou  fermU^  the 
dramatis personce  are  two — the  Count  and 
the  Marquise.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
piece,  but  it  is  pleasant  and  amusing. 
There  is  hardly  a  single  point  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  but  all  the  talk  is  good ;  it  is 
like  the  pleasant  chat  of  a  running  call 
between  friends.     Here  is  some  of  it : — 

Count,  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  cure  my- 
self of  my  awkwardness.  I  alwavs  forget 
that  your  aay  is  Tuesday.  Every  ciay  that  I 
want  to  see  you  it  seems  Tuesday. 

Marq.  Have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

Count,  No  .  .  .  but  if  I  had  it  would  be 
no  use,  for  I  suppose  you  will  have  your 
usual   swarm  of  callers  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  am  horribly  out  of  temper  to-day. 

It  is  so  cold (A  bell  rings)    There  is 

the  first  caller.  I  must  go.  {Opens  the 
door)  It  is  only  a  little  girl — a  blanchis- 
seuse^  I  suppose,  or  something 

Marq.  Somethings  indeed  ?  It  is  my  bon- 
net that  you  call  only  something.  Well, 
then,  shut  the  door.  There  is  a  horrible 
draught 
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Count  They  say  that  you  are  thinking  of 
marrying  again  .  .  .  and  that  M.  Camus 
comes  here  very  often 

Marq.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  they  say  of 
you  ?  .  .  .  Unfortunately  it  is  too  true. 

Count,  What  is  it  then  ?  You  want  to 
frighten  me.  .  .  .  Explain,  madam. 

Marq,  Not  at  all — it  is  your  own  business. 

Count.  (Sitting  down  again)  I  entreat 
you,  madam.  You  are  the  only  person  in  the 
world  whose  opinion  has  any  weight  with  me. 

Marq.  One  of  the  persons,  you  mean,  I 
suppose. 

Count.  No,  madam,  I  said  the  person. 

Marq.  Ah  !  del.  Y  ou  are  going  to  make 
a  phrase. 

Count.  Not  at  all — you  laugh  at  every- 
thing ;  but,  sincerely,  could  it  be  possible 
that  after  knowing  you  for  a  year,  seeing  you 
every  day,  made  as  you  are,  with  yoyxr  esprit^ 
your  grace,  your  beauty 

Marq.  But  you  are  making  a  declara- 
tion  

Count.  If  it  were  a  declaration  } 

Marq.  Well,  I  am  going  to  a  ball  this 
evening,  where,  I  daresay,  I  shall  hear  more ; 
but  my  health  does  not  permit  me  to  hear 
these  things  twice  a  day.  {A  ring  at  the  door 
— Count  rises.) 

Count.  Another  nng.  I  must  run  away — 
(goes  to  window).  No ;  it  is  only  another 
little  girl.     Another  bonnet,  I  suppose. 

Marq.  Do  shut  the  door.  You  are  freez- 
ing me.     {Count  sits  down  again.) 

There  is  not  much  in  this  kind  of  com- 
monplace, but  the  piece  consists  of  no- 
thing else.  The  Count  goes  on  opening 
the  door  to  go  away,  and  coming  back. 
He  renews  his  declaration  ;  there  is  a  lit- 
tle coquetry  ;  and  he  gets  accepted.  Not 
a  single  incident  of  any  kind :  no  comic 
business  —  nothing  but  a  morning  call, 
prolonged  by  bad  weather  outside,  and  a 
middle-aged  gentleman's  declaration  of 
love  to  a  widow.  It  is  all  as  real  as  one 
of  Mr.  Trollope's  novels. 

De  Mussefs  plays  are  all  good.  The 
Caprice — a  perfectly  delicious  little  play, 
with  three  actors,  turning  on  the  faintest 
cloud  of  conjugal  jealousy,  delicate,  and 
perfectly  well-bred — the  Chandelier^  and 
On  ne  badine  pas  avec  T Amour — are  per- 
haps the  best.  The  second  of  these  has 
passages  of  great  power.     Falling  short  of 


the  highest  excellence,  to  which  the  poor 
poet  could  never  reach,  they  are  perfect 
as  examples  where  delicacy  of  expression 
and  thought  are  better  than  strength  of 
situation. 

We  English  read  French  poetry  so  lit- 
tle, give  so  little  heed  to  the  intellectual 
history  of  our  neighbors,  that  we  hardly 
know  of  the  ambitions  and  aims  of  De 
Musset  and  his  contemporaries..  Nor  is 
there  room  here  to  talk  of  them.  They 
were  the  successors  of  the  great  leaders 
in  the  Romantic  school.  Their  revplt 
against  the  classical  canons,  headed  by 
Chateaubriand,  by  Lamartine,  by  Victor 
Hugo,  was  successful,  inasmuch  as  it 
poured  warmth  and  life  into  the  cold  mar- 
ble image  to  which  the  French  had  trans- 
formed their  Muse  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years ;  but,  like  all  else  in 
France,  except  material  prosperity,  the 
progress  of  this  literary  movement  has 
been  stopped  of  late  years.  Alfred  de 
Musset  has  plenty  of  unitators,  but  he  has 
no  disciples.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
would  build  a  house  without  counting  the 
cost,  and  he  could  not  carry  out  his  plans 
when  he  had  laid  his  foundations.  His 
ideas  were  greater  than  his  powers  :  and 
these  were  sapped  by  excesses.  Hence 
an  unsatisfied  feeling  remains  after  read- 
ing him.  In  youth  he  is  of  such  magnifi^ 
cent  promise ;  in  manhood  of  such  small 
performance.  RoUa,  Namouna,  Don 
Paez,  form  a  portico  which  should  have 
led  to  a  vast  and  splendid  temple ;  but 
they  stand  before  a  little  shrine  on  which 
the  poet  has  laid  a  single, -simple  offering 
— the  volume  of  his  four  "  Night "  pieces, 
and  half  a  dozen  others.  Let  those  who 
read  him,  catch  first  the  charm  of  the  for- 
mer, and  then,  remembering  what  are  the 
key-notes  to  the  history  of  his  life,  on 
which,  perhaps,  we  have  dwelt  too  long, 
read  his  novels  and  his  earlier  poems. 
The  world,  which  hoped  too  much  from 
him,  has  been  disappointed.  But  there 
are  poems  written  by  him  as  good  as  the 
"  Meditations  '*  of  Lamartine,  and  better 
perhaps  than  the  best  things  of  Victor 
Hugo. 
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Intellectual  Observer. 
TYNDALL  ON  IMAGINATION  IN  SCIENCE. 


One  great  use  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion of  Science  arises  from  the  oppor- 
tunities it  affords  to  a  few  eminent  men  to 
ventilate  questions  that  would  otherwise 
find  their  way  very  slowly  into  the  mental 
atmosphere  of  society.  Great  thinkers, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  have  had 
many  ideas  in  common,  but  the  world  has 
known  little  about  them,  either  neglect- 
ing their  opinions,  or  first  misrepresenting 
and  then  denouncing  them  as  heretical. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  marked  dis- 
crepancy between  the  thoughts  freely  ex- 
hibited in  the  common  intercourse  of 
scientific  men  in  the  Metropolis  and  those 
which  it  was  prudent  to  divulge  in  any 
social  gathering  of  the  ordinary  kind  ;  and 
even  now  there  are  circles  pretty  numer- 
ous in  great  towns,  and  abundantly  trace- 
able in  rural  districts,  where  no  one  would 
be  safe  from  social  persecution  who  should 
venture  to  express  a  belief  in  the  anti- 
quity of  the  globe,  or  the  existence  of  man 
upon  it,  before  the  date  which  Archbishop 
Usher  and  his  followers  assigned  to  the 
creation  of  Adam,  upon  what  they  deemed 
scriptural  grounds.  "Society"  attempts 
to  decide  what  its  members  may  think  and 
feel,  as  well  as  what  they  may  do,  and 
finds  it  much  more  difficult  to  change  the 
fashion  of  its  mental  clothing  than  to  alter 
the  cut  of  the  outward  habiliments  it  wears. 
Amongst  the  most  daring  invaders  of  old- 
established  quietudes,  are  Professors  Hux- 
ley and  Tyndall  ;  the  one  combative  by 
nature,  and  the  other  apparently  so  under 
compulsion,  because  he  finds  prejudice 
obstinately  blockading  truth. 

At  the  late  gathering  of  the  British  As- 
sociation at  Liverpool,  Professor  Huxley 
gave  his  audience  a  moderately  good,  or 
moderately  bad,  sketch  of  the  spontaneous 
generation  controversy  and  matters  per- 
taining thereto,  arriving  at  the  conclusion, 
so  frequently  stated  in  our  pages,  that  the 
balance  of  evidence  leads  to  the  belief 
that  all  the  life  we  can  trace  descends 
from  previous  life  that  stood  towards  it 
in  parental  relation.  Professor  Tyndall 
tried  a  more  difficult  subject ;  and,  if  his 
lecture  on  "  the  Scientific  Use  of  the  Im- 
agination" will  not  in  all  respects  bear 
strict  criticism,  it  is  sure  to  prove  highly 
valuable  in  the  twofold  way  of  stimulating 


many  to  think,  and  many,  who  have 
thought,  to  communicate  their  results. 
An  old  chieftain,  when  told  by  a  priest 
where  he  was  to  go  if  he  did  not  believe  as 
he  was  commanded,  and  assured  that  all 
his  forefathers  had  gone  there  before  him, 
replied  that  he  would  rather  go  anywhere 
with  his  noble  and  valiant  ancestors  than 
to  the  best  possible  place  with  a  parcel  of 
priests  and  beggars.  In  fact,  under  all 
circumstances,  there  are  men  who  desire 
to  be  in  good  company,  and  many  will 
feel  able  to  bear  the  assaults  of  bigotry 
and  ignorance  in  company  with  Huxley 
and  Tyndall,  who  might  shrink  from  the 
ordeal  if  they  had  to  stand  alone. 

Professor  Tyndall  might  have  treated 
his  subject  with  a  wider  grasp  and  better 
illustration,  both  historical  and  metaphysi- 
cal ;  but  we  must  remember  his  "  discourse  " 
took  the  position  of  an  after-dinner  speech, 
and  he  had  to  deal  with  a  subject  that 
could  scarcely  be  considered  to  promote 
digestion,  and  which  might  seriously  dis- 
agree with  the  mental  stomachs  of  many 
to  whom  the  new  (old)  truth  was  offered 
in  the  place  of  wine  and  dessert.  We  do 
not  see  much  wit  in  describing  Goethe's 
"  Theory  of  Color  "— "  Farbenlehre  "  as 
the  Professor,  following  the  original,  pre- 
fers to  call  it — and  Mr.  Bain's  "Logic" 
as  "  two  volumes  of  poetry  ; "  nor  do  we 
imagine  that  he  read  much  of  either  dur- 
ing his  Alpine  tour.  He  was,  however, 
much  struck  with  Mr.  Bain's  saying,  "  The 
uncertainty  where  to  look  for  die  next 
opening  of  discovery  brings  the  pain  of 
conflict  and  the  debility  of  indecision ;"  and 
also  with  the  statement — commonplace 
enough — that  "  present  knowledge  must 
forge  the  links  of  connection  between  what 
has  been  already  achieved  and  what  is 
now  required."  This  last  passage  de- 
scribes a  process  with  which  imagination 
has  very  little  to  do,  and  if  "organic 
genns,"  "  molecules,"  "  light,"  "  heat," 
"  comets,"  and  "  skies  "  have  to  be  united 
by  some  band  of  philosophy,  the  function 
of  scientific  imagination  differs  widely 
from  that  step  by-step  process  by  which 
actual  knowledge  forges  a  link  from  what 
it  knows  towards  that  which  it  would  add 
to  its  store.  Shakespeare,  in  a  well-known 
passage,  makes  "  imagination  body  forth 
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the  forms  of  things  unknown,"  and  tells  us 
how 

"  The  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothings 
A  local  habitation. and  a  name.'* 

In  this  passage  Theseus,  in  whose  mouth 
it  is  put,  describes  "  the  lunatic,  the  lover, 
and  the  poet  "as  "of  imagination  all  com- 
pact ; "  but  he  discriminates  between  the 
operation  of  the  faculty  in  each  one,  and 
it  is  the  poet's  variety  of  the  quality  and 
power  that  is  most  akin  to  that  which  ex- 
ists in  thq  philosopher,  and  which  the 
Professor  intended  to  describe.  How  and 
why  great  men  of  science  have  imagined 
connections  between  things  too  apparent- 
ly remote  for  step-by-step  logic  to  trace 
any  chain  between  them,  is  an  inquiry 
in  which  the  difficulty  is  commensurate 
with  the  interest ;  but  the  tendency  of 
the  philosopher  to  bind  vast  multitudes 
of  facts  into  symmetrical  masses  of  broad 
generalization,  and  the  striving  of  the  poet 
after  universal  truth,  are  mental  opera- 
tions closely  analogous,  if  not  similar,  in 
kind.  We  doubt,  however,  if  Professor 
Tyndall  is  right  in  saying  that,  without 
imagination,  "  causal  relations  would  dis- 
appear," as  immediate  or  proximate  cau- 
sation can  be  traced  without  its  aid.  As 
to  dislodging  the  "  Soul  of  Force  from  the 
Universe,"  which  he  describes  as  another 
calamity  that  would  result  from  loss  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Imagination  may  be  somewhat 
sleepy  when  she  bestows  upon  Force  the 
soul  of  which  he  speaks.  The  faculty  of 
abstraction  is  no  doubt  assisted  by  the 
imagination  when  it  conceives  of  force  as 
a  distinct  entity,  and  it  is  often  extremely 
convenient  to  speak  of  "  forces  "  without 
at  any  particular  time  being  obliged  to 
conjoin  to  the  idea  some  nption  of  matter 
or  substance  as  its  substratum  or  its  es- 
sence. Some  philosophers  imagine  force 
to  be  the  only  real  entity  and  matter  phe- 
nomenal ;  others  regard  the  matter  as  real 
and  the  force  as  its  ])roiJerty,  resulting 
from  some  kind  of  motion.  Scarcely  any 
imagination,  and  but  little  more  than  the 
power  to  perceive  proximate  analogy,  is 
necessary  for  some  of  the  processes  which 
the  Professor  has  selected  as  his  illustra- 
tions. Any  one  who  sees  a  wave  produced 
by  throwing  a  stone  in  a  pond,  can  con- 
ceive that  there  may  be  an  air-wave  as 
well  as  a  water-wave  produced  by  a  shock 


at  a  particular  point,  and,  when  once  wave 
forces  are  understood,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  imagination  will  imagine  a  fluid  rare 
enough  for  those  of  light. 

It  may  be,  and  probably  is  the  fact, 
that  all  space  through  which  light  passes 
does  contain  matter  in  a  form  so  light  and 
so  elastic  as  to  allow  wave-force  to  be  pro- 
pagated through  it  as  sound  is  propagated 
through  air;  but  when  imagination  is 
exercised  upon  this  subject,  its  function 
seems  to  be  that  of  enabling  us  to  con- 
ceive some  of  the  (probable)  conditions  of 
the  process.  Are  the  ether  particles 
in  contact,  or  what  is  between  them? 
Does  the  wave  force  leap  from  particle 
to  particle  across  a  microscopical  gulf,  or 
does  matter  possess  such  expansive  powers 
that  there  are  no  gulfs,  and  all  interspaces 
are  filled  up  ?  Professor  Tyndall  thinks 
modern  chemists  deficient  in  imagination 
because  they  hesitate  to  believe  in  the 
"atoms"  of  Dalton.  He  says  "Their 
caution  leads  them  to  stop  short  of  the 
clear,  sharp,  mechanically  intelligible 
atomic  theory  enunciated  by  Dalton,  or 
any  form  of  that  theory,  and  to  make  the 
doctrines  of  multiple  proportions  their 
intellectual  bourne ; "  and  he  goes  on  Jo 
observe  that  imagination  is  not  satisfied 
with  "  a  vibratory  multiple  proportion,  or 
a  numerical  ratio  in  a  state  of  oscillation." 
After  reading  these  passages  we  must  ask, 
does  the  Professor  understand  the  matter  on 
which  he  speaks  with  such  comforting  self- 
assurance  ?  Are  all  difficulties  of  chemical 
or  molecular  science  disposed  of  by  im- 
aginary "  atoms,"  and  then  taking  care 
to  imagine  no  more?  The  question 
of  the  divisibility  of  matter  is  certainly 
not  yet  solved,  and  perhaps  never  will 
be  solved  by  mortal  minds.  The  "  atom  " 
which  many  modern  chemists  do  not 
pin  their  faith  to  is  explained,  so  far 
as  relates  to  its  supposed  physical  char- 
acters, with  his  accustomed  clearness,  by 
Dr.  Amott,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Physics," 
where  he  tells  us  "The  visible  universe 
is  built  up  of  very  minute  indestructible 
ATOMS,  called  matter,  which,  by  mutual 
attraction,  cohere  or  cling  together  in 
masses  of  various  form  and  magnitude. 
The  atoms  are  more  or  less  approximated, 
according  to  the  repulsion  of  the  quantity 
of  heat  amongst  them,"  etc.,  etc.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  has  written  admirably  and 
eloquently  upon  heat  as  a  "mode  of 
motion,"  and  he  tells  us  that  where  there 
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is  motion  something  is  moved.  If  he 
accepts  Dr.  Arnott*s  atoms,  which  are 
the  orthodox  article,  eitlier  they  must 
touch,  or  there  must  be  space  between 
them.  Dr.  Amott  fills  these  spaces  with 
heat ;  Dr.  Tyndall  would,  we  suppose,  put 
ether  into  them,  and  this  ether,  again,  will 
either  have  atoms  or  be  atomless  :  if  the 
former,  what  lies  between  them  ;  if  the  lat- 
ter, are  atoms  of  the  indestructible  char- 
acter described  by  Dr.  Amott  ?  Modern 
chemists  have  reasons  for  doubting  the 
existence  of  these  atoms,  belonging  to 
their  special  science,  and  we  believe  their 
only  defender  of  eminence  is  Dr.  William- 
son, whose  ideas  seem  sufficiently  obfus- 
cated by  fog  atoms  not  to  be  worth  much 
as  relates  to  this  particular  subject.  It 
may  require  what  is  called  a  stretch  of 
imagination,  or  want  of  the  faculty,  to  be 
as  satisfied  with**  atoms"  as  Professor 
Tyndall  professes  to  be ;  but  other  philos- 
ophers employing  their  imagination,  can- 
not stop  at  particles  of  matter  so  hard  or 
so  peculiar  that  they  admit  of  no  division 
or  change. 

Professor  Tyndall  makes  an  amusing 
appeal  to  our  imagination  when  he  con- 
jectures that  the  particles  which  form  the 
sky  might  all  be  packed  into  a  snuflf-box, 
or,  at  least,  in  a  portmanteau,  but  when 
he  quotes  Huxley  as  an  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  precipitated  particles  of 
mastic  which  give  an  imitation  of  sky  col- 
ors in  water,  could  not  be  T^nrVinr  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter,  he  relies  upon  what,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  very  imperfect  in- 
vestigation. What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween solution  and  the  suspension  of  in- 
finitesimal particles,  and  what  proof  is 
there  that  not  one  atom — we  use  the  word 
in  its  common  sense — of  the  gum  is  dis- 
solved. Dropping  very  dilute  mastic  var- 
nish into  water,  in  the  way  he  describes, 
does  not  produce  anything  fairly  called 
turbid.  Turbid  water  is  water  disturbed 
by  something  which  makes  it  muddy — 
particles  which  remain  in  suspension,  anS 
give  it  a  tinge  of  color,  cannot  be  said  to 
occasion  turbidity. 

Passing  to  matters  on  which  we  can 
agree  with  the  learned  Professor,  we  have 
pleasure  in  citing  his  remarks  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  microscope  and  the 
molecular  limit,  though  he  has  not  stated 
*it  quite  fully.  He  says,  "  When,  for  ex- 
ample, the  contents  of  a  cell  are  described 
as  perfectly  homogeneous,  as  absolutely 


structureless,  because  the  microscope  fails 
to  distinguish  any  structure,  then  I  think 
the  microscope  begins  to  play  a  mischiev- 
ous part.  A  little  consideration  will  make 
it  plain  to  all  of  you  that  the  microscope 
can  have  no  place  in  the  real  question  of 
germ  structure.  Distilled  water  is  more 
perfectly  homogeneous  than  the  contents 
of  any  possible  organic  germ.  What  causes 
the  liquid  to  cease  contracting  at  39" 
Fahr.,  and  to  grow  bigger  until  it  freezes  ? 
It  is  a  structural  process  of  which  the  mi- 
croscope can  take  no  note,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  do  so  by  any  conceivable  extension  of 
its  powers."  As  a  mere  microscope,  we 
apprehend,  this  is  true,  though  possibly, 
in  conjunction  with  some  other  apparatus, 
it  may  ultimately  give  us  some  account  of 
molecular  change. 

The  defence  of  Darwin's  Pangenesis 
theory  is  honest  and  useful.  People  do 
need  to  be  reminded  that  Nature  trans- 
cends their  expectations,  and  that  when 
they  get  amongst  them  a  great  mind  like 
Darwin's,  **  which  can  never  sin  wittingly 
against  fact  or  law,  they  should  respectfully 
heed  what  he  says,  unless  they  are  per- 
fectly sure  he  is  overstepping  the  bounds 
of  reason.  "  In  his  case,  as  Professor  Tyn- 
dall remarks,  "observation,  imagination, 
arid  reason  combined,  have  run  back  with 
wonderful  sagacity  and  success  over  a 
certain  length  of  the  line  of  biological 
succession." 

The  goal  of  Professor  Tyndall' s  dis- 
course, which  he  was  aiming  at  all  through, 
is  reached  when  he  gives  us  his  views  of 
the  origin  of  life ;  and  starting  with  our 
earth  or  svstem  in  a  nebulous  form,  he 
says :  "  Two  views  then  offer  themselves 
to  us — life  was  present  potentially  in  mat- 
ter when  in  the  nebulous  form,  and  was 
unfolded  from  it  by  way  of  natural  devel- 
opment ;  or  it  is  a  principle  inserted  into 
another  at  a  later  date.  .  .  .  The  gist  of 
our  present  inquiry  regarding  the  intro- 
duction of  life  is  this  :  Does  it  belong  to 
what  we  call  matter,  or  is  it  an  indepen- 
dent principle,  inserted  into  matter  at 
some  sensible  epoch — say  when  the  physi- 
cal conditions  became  such  as  to  permit 
of  the  development  of  life  ?  .  .  .  .  Did 
creative  energy  pause  until  the  nebulous 
matter  had  been  condensed,  until  the  earth 
had  become  detached,  until  the  solar  fire 
had  so  far  withdrawn  from  the  earth's  vi- 
cinity as  to  permit  a  crust  to  gather  round 
the  planet  ?     Did  it  wait  until  the  air  was 
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isolated,  until  the  seas  were  formed,  until 
evaporation,  condensation,  and  the  de- 
scent of  rain  had  begun ;  until  the  rending 
forces  of  the  atmosphere  had  weathered 
and  decomposed  the  molten  rocks  so  as 
to  form  soils ;  until  the  sun's  rays  had  be- 
come so  tempered  by  distance  and  waste, 
as  to  be  chemically  fit  for  the  decompo- 
sitions necessary  to  vegetable  life  ?  Hav- 
ing waited  through  those  -^ons  until  the 
proper  conditions  had  set  in,  did  it  send 
the  fiat  forth.  *  Let  life  be'  ?  " 

A  little  imagination  will  suffice  to 
show  that  this  is  not  a  fair  in  the  sense  of 
a  full  statement  of  the  question.  First, 
the  Professor  describes  a  series  of  pro- 
cesses, conducted  by  secondary  causation, 
and  then  he  asks,  "  Did  life  arise  from 
these  causes,  or  did  a  special  interposition 
take  place  for  its  introduction  under  the 
form  of  a  fiat,  *  Let  it  be '  ?  "  Scientific 
evidence  is  all  through  in  favor  of  an  ap- 
peal to  secondary  causation,  not  exclud- 
ing a  primary  cause,  but  rather  presup- 
posing it ;  only  expecting  that  the  primary 
cause  will  be  found  throughout  the  system 
of  nature  to  work  in  and  through  what 
men  call  means. 

Science  at  present  gives  us  no  clue 
whatever  to  a  reply  to  the  questions,  what 
is  life,  and  how  did  it  begin,  nor  does*  it 
show  us  any  beginning  of  matter  or  force. 
If  the  Professor's  imagination  leads  him 


to  conjecture  that  thought  and  emotion, 
intellect  and  will,  are  forces  correlative 
with  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  ours  does 
not  act  in  that  way.  We  see  as  yet  no 
symptom  of  physical  connection  between 
the  two  sets  of  phenomena  as  relates  to 
their  essence  or  their  action.  We  see  that 
there  is  some  connection  between  nerve- 
force  and  mental  phenomena,  but  so  long 
as  Science  cannot  explain  it,  or  even  give 
a  probable  guess  concerning  it,  we  prefer 
a  frank  confession  of  ignorance  to  a  depth 
of  insight,  which  is  a  mere  pretence. 

The  questions  propounded  by  the  Pro- 
fessor go  beyond  physical  science.  Before 
we  can  advance  a  step  towards  their  so- 
lution we  want  a  clear  definition  of  what 
life  is,  what  matter  is,  if  it  is,  and  how  the 
forces  we  call  material  stand  towards  those 
which  defy  all  our  physical  investigation. 

The  introduction  of  life  at  a  given  pe- 
riod may  be  the  admission  of  a  new  force, 
or  it  may  not.  In  either  case  we  think  an 
unchangeable  order  of  nature  was  most 
likely  observed,  but  whether  Plato  and 
Shakespeare  had  potential  existence  in  a 
nebulous  particle  a  long  while  ago,  we  are 
content  in  the  present  state  of  our  igno- 
rance to  leave  to  such  imaginations  as  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  may  think  worth  cultiva- 
tion. Our  imagination  inclines  to  view  In- 
telligent Will  as  the  ultimate  and  only  real, 
as  distinguished  from  phenomenal  force. 
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The  assertion  that  the  more  destruc- 
tive war  is  made,  the  greater  the  tenden- 
cy to  shorten  its  duration,  is  perhaps  not 
far  from  the  truth.  Nevertheless,  one 
recognizes  with  something  of  a  feeling  of 
horror  that  many  of  the  terrible  means  in 
vogue  for  the  slaughter  of  the  human 
race  have  their  origin  in  investigations 
undertaken  by  scientific  men  with  the 
view  of  increasing  the  knowledge  or 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind  in 
general.  This  is  essentially  the  case 
with  the  substance  whose  name  heads 
this  article.  Invented  originally  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  peaceful  labors  of 
the  miner  and  the  engineer,  it  is  now  em- 
ployed as  the  explosive  agent  of  the  tor- 
pedoes which  defend  the  rivers  and  harbors 
of  Germany  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
French  fleet. 


Every  one  knows  what  glycerine  is — ^a 
clear,  syrupy  liquid,  sweet  to  the  tast^, 
and  somewhat  greasy  to  the  touch.  Its 
scope  of  employment  ranges  from  the 
surgeon's  dispensary  to  the  lady's  boudoir. 
Chemists  term  it  a  triatomic  alcohol,  and 
it  may  be  derived  from  fat  or  tallow  by 
the  action  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Its  properties,  are  many  and  various,  but 
as  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  present 
subject,  we  shall  abstain  from  noticing 
them.  If  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  be 
added  to  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  glycerine  be  poured  into  this, 
and  carefully  stirred — the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  a  fi-eezing  mixture — ^we 
obtain  that  wonderful  substance  known 
as  nitro-glycerine,  which  has  more  than 
ten  times  the  explosive  force  of  gun- 
powder.    It  forms  on  the  surface  as  an 
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oily-looking  liquid  of  a  pale  yellow  color, 
is  perfectly  inodorous,  and  has  a  sweet 
aromatic  taste.  It  is  poisonous,  whether 
taken  internally  or  absorbed  through  the 
skin,  and  small  doses  of  it  produce  dis- 
tressing headaches.  Although  practically 
insoluble  in  water,  it  dissolves  readily 
in  ether,  alcohol,  or  wood-spirit. 

Nitro-glycerine  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1847,  by  an  Italian,  named  Ascogne 
Sobero;  but  its  practical  application  is 
entirely  due  to  the  researches  of  Alfred 
Nobel,  a  Swedish  mining  engineer.  It 
does  not  explode  when  brought  into 
contact  witli  fire,  and  remains  unchanged 
even  when  raised  to  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water ;  but  at  about  forty  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  converted  into  an 
icy  mass,  which  merely  requires  friction 
to  develop  all  its  explosive  qualities. 
This  peculiarity  had  been  the  cause  of 
many  lamentable  accidents,  when  M. 
Nobel  commenced  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  rendering  its  em- 
ployment  comparatively  safe.  After  some 
time,  he  found  that  mixing  it  with  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  wood-spuit  rendered  it 
practically  harmless,  and  this  method  is 
now  generally  adopted.  When  required 
for  use,  the  wood-spirit  can  be  removed, 
and  all  the  properties  of  the  nitro-glyce- 
rine  restored  by  the  simple  addition  of 
water,  which,  mixing  with  the  spirit,  sets 
free,  as  it  were,  the  nitroglycerine.  The 
only  drawback  to  this  plan  is,  that  when 
the  nitro-glycerine  is  reconverted  into  its 
original  state,  it  is  of  course  quite  as  dan- 
gerous as  ever. 

To  obviate  this,  M.  Nobel  has  invent- 
ed a  new  mixture,  which  he  terms  "dy- 
namite." It  consists  of  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  nitro-glycerine,  and  twenty- five 
per  cent,  of  very  fine  sand,  and  is  a 
brownish-looking  powder,  something  like 
sawdust,  only  greasy  to  the  touch.  It 
burns  without  explosion  when  placed  in 
a  fire,  or  brought  into  contact  with  a 
lifted  match.  If  struck  with  a  hammer 
on  an  anvil,  the  portion  struck  takes  fire 
without  inflaming  the  dynamite  around  it 
As  a  proof  of  the  perfect  security  with 
which  it  may  be  handled,  we  may  men- 
tion that  M.  Nobel  has  placed  a  case 
containing  about  eight  pounds  of  it  (equal 
to  nearly  eighty  pounds  of  ordinary  pow- 
der) on  a  brisk  fire,  and  that  the  dynamite 


was  consumed  without  noise  or  shock ; 
while  a  similar  case  was  flung  from  a 
height  of  sixty-five  feet  on  to  a  hard  rock 
without  producing  the  slightest  explosion. 
A  weight  of  Over  two  hundred  pounds 
was  then  let  fall  from  a  height  of  twenty 
feet  upon  a  box  of  dynamite ;  the  box 
was  smashed,  but  again  there  was  no  ex- 
plosion. 

The  usual  method  of  firing  dynamite 
is  by  means  of  a  copper  capsule  contain- 
ing fulminate  of  silver — the  latter  being 
inflamed  either  by  the  ordinary  slow- 
match,  or  by  the  electric  spark.  The 
employment  of  this  capsule  and  detonat- 
ing composition  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  explosion  of  dynamite.  In  order 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  force  developed 
by  such  an  explosion,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  spoonful  of  it  placed  upon  a 
block  of  quartz,  covered  with  bricks,  and 
fired,  caused  the  quartz  to  be  broken  up 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
reduced  the  bricks  to  powder.  Like 
nitro-glycerine,  dynamite  congeals  at  a 
comparatively  high  temperature ;  but  to 
restore  it  to  its  proper  condition,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  put  it  in  a  warm  place, 
or,  if  it  is  contained  in  closed  cartridges, 
to  plunge  it  into  warm  water. 

In  mining  operations,  dynamite  pos- 
sesses many  advantages  over  nitro-glyce- 
rine, besides  those  already  mentioned.  It 
has  been  usual,  for  instance,  to  pour  the 
nitro-glycerine  in  a  liquid  state  into  the 
holes  bored  in  the  rock  for  its  reception ; 
and  running  from  these  into  some  un- 
known crevice,  it  has  frequently,  when 
fired,  produced  an  explosion  under  the 
very  feet  of  the  miners,  causing,  of  course, 
a  disastrous  loss  of  life.  To  obviate  this, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  cartridges 
which  do  not  completely  fill  up  the  bore- 
holes, so  that  a  portion  of  the  explosive 
force  is  wasted.  Dynamite,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  of  a  pasty  consistence,  yields 
to  the  least  pressure,  and  completely  fills 
up  the  holes,  so  that  a  given  weight  of 
this  substance  is  almost  as  effective  as  a 
given  weight  of  nitroglycerine,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  safer  even  than  gun- 
powder. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  an- 
ticipated advantages  will  be  derived  from 
its  employment  as  a  munition  of  war. 
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/never  liked  Lewis — never.  We  were 
boys  together.  Our  good  mothers  were 
delighted  to  see  us  playing  marbles  to- 
gether ;  but  he  could  always  knuckle 
down  better  than  I  could.  We  played  at 
turnpike-gate  with  our  hoops  ;  and  some- 
how he  always  tnmdled  his  between  the 
pebbles  which  constituted,  to  our  young 
imaginations,  the  pike,  man  in  apron,  toll- 
bar,  and  all — while  1  scattered  them  and 
lost  the  game.  When  we  first  came  to- 
gether we  were  both  schoolboys  on  the 
same  form.  His  lessons  were  my  lessons 
day  after  day ;  but,  then,  if  there  was  an 
advantage  in  the  progress  it  was  generally 
on  my  side.  Somehow  he  got  all  the 
credit. 

Lewis  was  bom  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  His  family  were  a  wild, 
ambitious,  and,  I  have  often  heard  my 
mother  say,  unscrupulous  set.  At  the 
period  of  his  birth  they  were  in  the  height 
of  their  splendor.  It  was  impossible  to 
approach  them  in  those  days.  They  had 
the  biggest  house  in  their  neighborhood 
by  far.  Their  horses  and  stables  were  the 
envy  of  everybody.  They  gave  parties 
that  blocked  up  the  place  with  the  equi- 
pages of  the  guests.  The  greatest  j^eople 
in  the  land  went  to  see  them  ;  and  even 
people  of  distinction  from  abroad  on  ar- 
riving in  the  country  would  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  paying  their  respects 
to  the  Lewises.  Mr.  Lewis  himself  was  a 
gloomy,  morose,  unpopular  man ;  but  his 
wife,  when  she  was  young,  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  women,  as  my  father  often  de- 
clared, to  my  mother's  mortification,  upon 
whom  the  sun  ever  shone.  It  seems  that 
she  was  as  brilliant  in  mind  and  as  coura- 
geous in  spirit  as  she  was  in  person  love- 
ly. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  were  called, 
among  the  local  tradesmen,  the  beauty 
and  the  beast.  While  he  never  had  a  gra- 
cious word  or  look,  she  was  always 
wreathed  in  smiles.  She  had  a  kind  word 
and  a  ready  hand  for  the  poor.  If  she 
disliked  her  lord,  she  loved  her  children, 
and  they  were  always  with  her  in  the  car- 
riage. Two  boys  that  were  the  envy  of  all 
other  boys  who  saw  them  ;  who  wore  the 
loveliest  feathers  in  their  hats  ;  tnmdled 
hoops  with  padded  sticks ;  played  with 
marbles  every  one  of  which  was  an  agate ; 


and  spun  tops  of  satin-wood  with  silken 
cords,  were  the  idols  of  their  beautiful 
parent,  and  were  very  seldom  permitted  to 
range  beyond  her  sight.  There  was  an 
uncle  in  the  family — ^who  had  married,  I 
believe,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  after 
her  father's  death,  and  whom  Mrs.  Lewis 
loved  as  well  as  the  most  devoted  daugh- 
ter can  adore  the  most  indulgent  of  pa- 
rents. He  was  her  Mentor,  her  guide  in 
all  things.  His  word  was  her  law ;  and 
she  was  never  tired  of  telling  her  friends 
about  his  wisdom  and  the  great  position 
he  held  in  the  world.  CJossips  said  that 
the  only  fact  which  made  the  married 
life  of  Mrs.  Lewis  bearable  was,  that  her 
husband  was  related  closely  to  her  step- 
father. 

It  was  very  natiu-al  in  Mrs.  Lewis  to 
make  much  of  her  step-father.  He  was 
the  personage  to  whom  she  looked  for 
the  advancement  of  her  darling  boys  in 
life.  His  influence  appeared  to  be 
boundless — and  he  knew  it,  as  my  mo- 
ther, who  often  saw  him  frowning  out  of 
his  chariot  window  on  his  way  to  see  his 
beautifiil  step-daughter,  would  tell  me  in 
after  years. 

Th^  elder  boy  was  sickly,  and  was 
kept  at  home ;  but  the  second  was  sent 
to  school ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  at 
school  I  first  met  him. 

The  new  boy  made  a  sensation.  It 
was  whispered  along  the  forms  that  his 
name  was  Lewis,  and  that  he  had  come 
in  a  barouche  with  a  servant  in  livery  to 
carry  his  books.  We  crowded  round  him 
in  the  playground,  and  found  that  his 
pockets  were  full  of  money  ;  that  he  had 
a  knife  with  one  blade  more  than  that  of 
the  cock  of  the  school ;  and  that  a  most 
imposing  coat  of  arms  was  engraved  ori 
the  heaviest  of  silver  spoons  and  forks, 
which  were  brought  for  his  use  at  table. 
The  master  fawned  on  him,  and  gave  him 
easy  lessons,  and  put  him  at  the  desk 
nearest  to  the  stove.  We  hated  him  for 
this — boys  are  only  little  men. 

Out  of  school,  Lewis,  I  must  say,  gave 
himself  no  airs.  His  plentiful  pocket- 
money  was  lavishly  scattered  when  the 
apple-woman  came  into  the  playground. 
He  would  buy  a  shilling's  worth  of  Bona- 
parte's  ribs,  and  give   every  boy  in   the 
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school  one.  He  would  propose  a  scram- 
ble for  apples,  or  a  whole  quart  of  Spanish- 
nutSi  I  have  known  him  come  with  half 
a  dozen  cocoa-nuts,  and  give  one  each  to 
the  fellows  who  had  played  at  horses  with 
him.  Playing  at  horses  was  his  passion. 
A  boy  must  be  a  great  favorite,  or  be 
able  to  dispense  favors,  who  wants  to 
drive  -a  team  in  the  playground.  Lewis 
was  amiable  enough,  we  thought,  then, 
and  was  ready  to  give  everything  he  had 
— provided  we  would  be  his  nags.  We 
made  him  pay — and  he  drove  us.  He 
was  a  ready  fellow  with  his  fists,  I  admit 
He  would  give — but  he  would  have  no 
takings.  I  got  on  very  well  vnth  him, 
and  was  often  his  off-sider,  because  I 
made  my  bargain  openly,  and  he  liked 
that  I  carried  off  heaps  of  things,  till 
my  mother  at  home  was  quite  alarmed. 
"  Where  did  you  get  that  splendid  top. 
Bob  ?  "  said  mother.  **  Lewis,"  was  my 
answer.  "  That  kite  must  have  cost  five 
shillings,  Bob."  "  Lewis,"  I  replied. 
"  Your  father's  knife  is  not  worth  that," 
my  maternal  parent  observed.  "Lewis," 
was  my  response.  But '  I  never  liked 
him. 

We  played  truant  together,  and  he  got 
me  off  the  punishment,  and  the  school 
cheered  him  in  the  playground  for  it  I 
thought  they  made  much  of  it — but  I 
must  say  Lewis  himself  didn't  ;•  and  he 
behaved  well  in  asking  me  home  to  his 
mother's  great  house  to  dine  and  spend 
a  Saturday  afternoon  with  him.  Mrs. 
Lewis's  step-father  was  there,  and  every- 
thing gave  way  to  him.  He  pinched  my 
ear  playfully,  and  tipped  me  when  I  went 
off  to  school  in  the  evening — loaded  with 
fruit  and  cakes  for  the  boys  of  our  form, 
which  Mrs.  Lewis  packed  up  with  her  own 
white  hands,  while  her  step-father  stood 
by  looking  at  her,  and  joking  very  affa- 
bly for  so  great  a  man. 

When  the  holidays  came — ^being  an 
orphan,  and  my  guardians  being  resident 
in  Florence — Lewis  persuaded  his  mother 
to  invite  me  for  a  fortnight  or  so  to  their 
country  house.  It  was  here  I  saw  the 
Lewises  and  their  mighty  friends  in  all 
their  glory.  The  house,  or  castle,  was 
an  ancient  one,  which  her  step-father  had 
given  to  Mrs.  Lewis  as  a  marriage  pre- 
sent, and  which  he  helped  her  to  beau- 
tify, superintending  the  cultivation  of  the 
fruits  and  flowers,  the  felling  of  the  tim- 
ber, the  planting  out  of  the  shrubberies. 


and  the  repairs  arid  adornments  of  the 
house  himself.  They  were  a  picture  to- 
gether— when  he  was  shuffling  about  in 
hi^  gra^  dressing-gown,  and  she  was  in 
her  white  morning-robe,  with  her  abun- 
dant hair  floating  about  her — so  long  that 
she  could  throw  it  round  Lewis,  and 
almost  smother  him  with  it — which  made 
him  look  very  foolish,  /  thought  She 
petted  Lewis  in  the  most  ridiculous  style, 
and  made  him  dress  like  a  page  in  a 
burlesque.  To  me  she  was  almost  as 
affectionate  as  to  her  own  son  ;  and  when 
I  told  her  how  I  was  left  an  orphan  in  my 
fourth  year,  and  how  I  had  not  a  relation 
in  the  world,  a  big,  hot  tear  from  her 
brimmed  eyes  fell  upon  my  hand,  which 
she  was  holding  while  she  talked  to  me. 
She  said  I  must  let  her  be  a  mother  to 
me ;  and  she  called  up  Lewis  and  told 
him,  in  her  serious  impetuous  way,  that 
he  was  to  look  upon  me  as  a  brother,  and 
be  always  kind  to  me. 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  an  indulgent  mother ; 
but  she  was  strict  too,  as  her  step-father 
directed  her  to  be,  and  his  word  was,  to 
her,  law  in  everything.  Lewis  went  to 
bed  at  nine,  and  so  did  I  while  I  was  at 
the  castle.  We  begged  half  an  hour's 
grace  sometimes;  but  she  would  never 
yield — even  when  she  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  song.  She  sang  divinely,  and  Lewis 
loved  to  hear  his  mother.  Sometimes  he 
would  keep  me  awake  for  a  whole  hour 
after  we  were  in  bed,  listening  to  Mrs. 
Lewis's  voice  in  the  drawing-room.  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  awake,  being  his 
guest ;  but  this  shows  how  inconsiderate 
he  could  be. 

He  had  begged  Mrs.  Lewis  to  allow 
him  to  give  me  one  of  his  Shetland  ponies 
on  my  birthday  ;  and  he  had  surprised  me 
with  it,  with  bran  new  saddle  and  bridle — 
which  was  very  good,  I  am  quite  free  to 
own  ;  but  he  might  have  remembered 
that  I  liked  fishing  much  better  than 
riding,  and  that  I  should  have  been 
more  pleased  with  a  handsome  rod  and 
tackle. 

One  day  Mrs.  Lewis's  step-father  see- 
ing me  on  the  terrace  alone  called  me  to 
him,  and  began  to  question  me  on  the 
hfe  that  my  guardians  had  projected  for 
me.  When  I  told  him  that  I  had  not 
heard  from  them  for  a  year,  and  that  I 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  their  intentions 
in  regard  to  me,  he  pulled  my  ear,  and 
muttered,  "  Poor  lad  !.  poor  lad ! — this  is 
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the  way  the  world. is  managed."  And 
so  the  subject  dropped,  and  Lewis  and 
I,  at  the  end  of  the  hoHdays,  returned  to 
school. 

Misfortunes  overtook  me  when  I  was 
on  the  point  of  entering  at  the  Middle 
Temple.     My  guardians  died,  and  to  my 
horror  and  amazement  I   was   informed 
that  their  affairs  were   involved,   to  my 
utter  ruin.      They  had  speculated  with 
my  money,  and  out  of  a  good   fortune 
which    my  parents  had   left  me   I   had 
something  less  than  three  hundred  pounds 
left.      I  communicated    my  distress    to 
Lewis  ;    and  he   sympathized  with   me. 
He  would  have  been  a  stone  had  he  done 
less,  seeing  how  intimate  we  had  been 
from   our  early  boyhood.      Mrs.    Lewis 
had  been  for  some  time  in  bad  health. 
Her    great    step-father  had    died    over- 
whelmed with  ruin  in  a  great  lawsuit ;  and 
she  had  the  castle  no  longer ;  and  young 
Lewis  could  keep  only  one  horse  now, 
and  was   obliged   to  give  himself  fewer 
airs.     The  wreck  was  more  than  respect- 
able ;  but  it  was  a  wreck.     I  was  among 
those  who  did  not  desert   them,  and  did 
not  disdain  to  ride  in  the  modest  brougham 
to  which  poor  Mrs.  Lewis  was  reduced, 
and  with  but  one  man  servant  to  wait  at 
table.     Lewis  never  forgot  my  birthday ; 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  was  good  enough  to  insist, 
when  she  heard  of  my  misfortunes,  that  I 
should  let  her  pay  my  Temple  fees,  and 
that  I  should  accept  a  couple  of  rooms 
in  her  house,  to  be  with  Lewis.     She  saw, 
I  expect,  that  I  exercised  a  very  salutary 
influence  over  him.     How  could  I   look 
churlish     and     refuse — especially     when 
Lewis  joined  his  entreaties  to  those  of  his 
mother  ?  It  wanted  no  little  moral  courage, 
however,  to  keep  with  the   Lewises,  al- 
though they  loaded  me  with  attentions, 
because  people  talked  about  them  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  the  tradesmen  sneered 
and  jeered  when  the  plain  little  brougham 
rolled  past  their  doors,  or  I  and  Lewis 
walked  home  to  dinner.     I  had  no  other 
home,  however,  and  hardly  a  farthing   in 
my  pocket.     As  I  have  said,  I  was  with- 
out a   relation  in  the  world.     But  I  do 
take  a  little  credit  to  myself  for  my  pluck 
in   holding    to    the   wreck  ;    for — I   can 
make    no    secret    of   it — I   never  liked 
Lewis. 

Mrs.  J^ewis  paid  all  my  expenses  while 
she  lived,  just  as  she  paid  those  of  her 
own  child.     I  could  hardly  see  anything 


in  which  she  made  a  difference  between 
us ;  and  when  there  was  any  slight  ad- 
vantage in  Lewis's  share  he  made  it  up 
to  me,  for  I  was  shrewd  enough  to  see 
that  he  could  not  do  without  me.  He 
was  full  of  dreams.  He  was  forever 
talking  about  his  uncle  and  the  grand 
days,  and  whether  he  could  not  redeem 
the  fortunes  of  the  family.  I  laughed  at 
him,  I  confess,  and  advised  him,  with  the 
small  fortune  that  remained,  to  put  him- 
self in  some  good  business  in  the  city. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  would  not 
hear  of  it,  but  went  dreaming  on  ;  and  I 
believe  his  mother  encouraged  him.  He 
pinched  himself  to  employ  lawyers,  who 
were  to  reopen  the  old  horrible  lawsuit, 
and  win  back  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  and  the  old  castle.  We  were  to 
walk  on  the  old  terrace  once  more,  and 
smoke  our  cigars  again  in  the  familiar 
vineries.  It  was  sad  to  see  the  infatua- 
tion which  possessed  Lewis  like  his  blood, 
not  to  say  the  vanity.  He  was  not  un- 
mindful of  me,  I  must  say,  in  all  his 
dreams.  I  was  to  have  my  share  of  the 
glory — when  he  got  it.  The  cause  came 
again  and  again  before  the  courts.  I  had 
been  called  to  the  bar  meantime ;  and 
Lewis  had  insisted  that  I  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  that  my  brief  should  be 
handsomely  marked.  It  was  business  to 
me,  and  any  business  to  a  young  barrister 
is  welcome.  So  I  appeared.  It  was 
really  an  effort  of  friendship  on  my  part ; 
for  the  bar  was  laughing  outright  at  young 
Lewis,  as  a  fool  who  was  throwing  good 
money  after  bad.  There  was  no  hope  for 
him.  The  judges  tittered  when  I  rose  ; 
the  public  smiled  when  Lewis  took  his 
seat  among  the  attorneys.  When  we 
failed,  my  Temple  friends  would  come 
round  me  and  ask,  "Well,  has  Young  In- 
fatuation had  enough  of  it  now  ?  " 

Lewis's  brother  died  when  he  was  about 
nineteen  ;  and  Mrs.  Lewis  followed  soon 
after.  I  thought  Lewis  would  have  gone 
mad.  He  was  certainly  an  affectionate 
son ;  but  who  would  not  have  been  affec- 
tionate with  such  a  mother  ?  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  precious  lawsuit  he  would 
have  followed  Mrs.  Lewis  in  a  month  or 
two ;  but,  as  the  difficulties  increased, 
and  the  chances  became  less  and  less,  he 
only  grew  firmer  in  his  resolve — to  spend 
his  last  farthing  and  the  last  hour  of  his 
life  in  the  fight  He  spared  me  all  I 
asked  from,  him — which  was  not  much  ;  and 
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he  contrived  that  we  should  continue  to  live 
together,  so  that  I  might  cany  on  my  pro- 
fession. I  intended,  you  may  be  sure,  to 
refund  him  to  the  utmost  penny,  some 
day ;  but  who  can  tell  what  the  morrow 
may  bring  forth  ?  I  don't  think  he  ex- 
pected to  be  repaid.  He  never  said  so — 
and  there  were  times,  I  know,  when  I 
had  money  and  he  had  none.  Nay,  there 
were  two  or  three  occasions  on  which  he 
was  locked  up.  He  actually  carried  on 
his  plans  in  the  sponging-house,  and  when 
he  was  let  out  walked  straight  away  to  his 
lawyers.  He  would  meet  me  with  that 
strange,  sad  smile  on  his  face,  and  his  first 
question  would  be.  How  was  I  getting 
on?  Did  I  want  anything?  In  a  few 
months  all  troubles  would  be  over,  and  we 
should  be  in  clover.  For  I  must  do  him 
this  justice,— one  leaf  of  every  trefoil  he 
might  gather  was  to  be  for  your  humble 
servant.     Yet  I  never  liked  him. 

To  tell  how,  on  a  sudden,  fortune  came 
upon  us  would  be  to  make  a  long  story. 
The  tenacity  of  Lewis's  character  carried 
him  through.  He  looked  sickly ;  but  in 
the  weak,  weak  casket  was  the  mother's 
heart  He  had  the  art  of  waiting.  When 
he  was  in  Cursitor  Street  one  day  over- 
tures were  made  to  him,  by  the  accept- 
ance of  which  he  would  have  secured  to 
himself  a  handsome  income  for  life.  But 
he  disclaimed  it,  and  went  quietly  up  to 
bed,  on  a  November  night,  in  the  shabby 
spongin^-house,  with  the  observation  that 
he  was  in  no  hurry.  So  that  when  an 
extraordinary  turn  in  the  lawsuit  took 
every  lawyer  by  surprise,  and  the  legal 
world  stood  aghast,  amazed,  dumbfounded 
at  a  decision  that  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  entire  wealth  of  that  remarkable 
uncle  of  his  who  used  to  pinch  my  ears, 
he  alone  was  cool.  I  can  see  him  now, 
fastening  the  elastic  band  about  his  um- 
brella as  he  walked  out  of  the  court,  as 
calm  as  the  cabman  whom  he  hailed.  On 
the  morrow  morning,  when  he  had  read  the 
report  of  the  case  in  the  papers,  he  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "  I  was  right,  my  friend  ; 
you  see  that  I  was  right.  And  now  tell 
me  which  are  the  rooms  in  the  castle  you 
would  prefer  ?  Drop  in  at  Coutts*s,  and 
see  the  liberty  I  have  ventured  to  take 
with  your  balance.  Tell  me  if  you  like 
your  brougham  :  it  is  at  the  door.  Now 
see  whether  you  cannot  become  Lord 
Chancellor." 

In  sober  truth,  my  brougham  w^  at  the 
,     lisw  Seriss.—- YoL.  XIIL,  Na  i. 


door;  my  account  was  a  princely  one  ; 
and  I  had  the  pick  of  the  castle  apart- 
ments. The  scene  was  a  glorious  one 
when  the  sun  of  Lewis's  fortunes  was  in 
its  noontide  splendor.  The  beautiful,  the 
brilliant,  the  gifted,  the  illustrious,  crowded 
to  his  halls,  thronged  his  drawing-rooms, 
peopled  his  park,  and  tasted  of  all  the 
sweets  of  his  refined  and  liberal  hospi- 
tality. He  alone  remained  calm  and 
easy,  I  might  say,  unconcerned.  Mis- 
fortune had  hit  him  hard,  and  had  not 
stirred  a  muscle  of  his  face  :  fortune  was 
now  his  generous  friend,  and  she  could 
barely  extort  a  smile  from  him.  I  was,  I 
think,  more  grateful.  I  blessed  and 
thanked — the  Fates.  For,  while  any  care 
as  to  my  means  of  living  was  removed 
far  away  from  me,  I  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  promoting  my  own  advance- 
ment in  my  own  way.  I  worked  at  my 
profession,  and  Lewis  was  able  to  intro- 
duce me  to  first-rate  business.  I  had  at 
times  more  than  I  could  well  manage. 
When  I  was  at  the  castle  I  would  retire 
firom  the  scene  of  the  festivities  to  my 
own  apartment,  and  there  tirni  out  my 
brief  bag  upon  the  table,  and  read  into 
the  small  hours.  Very  few  men,  I  flatter 
myself,  would  have  done  that,  with  the 
advantages  that  I  had  within  my  reach. 
But  I  was  determined  not  to  be  dependent 
on  Lewis.  I  was  resolved  to  draw  the 
line  somewhere  ;  for,  as  I  think  I  have 
remarked  before,  I  never  really  liked 
him. 

I  grew  rich — I  do  not  deny  it ;  and  it 
was  Lewis's  money  that  enabled  me  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  world,  which  is  half 
the  battle  in  the  professions.  But  he 
wanted  me  ;  I  was  necessary  to  him  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  for  himself  that  he  was 
open-handed  with  me.  I  am  not  the  first 
orphan  who  has  been  adopted ;  nor  the 
first  school  chum  who  has  been  befriended 
in  after-life ;  nor  the  first  man  who  has 
owed  his  stepping-stones  to  fortune,  to 
accident.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be 
pestered  about  it,  as  though  there  were 
something  so  very  extraordinary  in  my 
case.  I  make  my  acknowledgments 
once  for  all ;  and  I  fail  to  see  why  I 
should  be  perpetually  uttering  thanks.  It 
has  been  said  that  gratitude  is  a  lively 
sense  of  favors  to  come  :  I  am  sure  that 
I  expect  nothing  more  from  Lewis.  The 
brougham  in  which  1  ride  was  his,  granted ; 
my  house  was  part  of  his  estate,  granted, 
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The  case  in  which  I  pocketed  nearly  three 
thousand  pounds  was  of  his  introduction  ; 
have  I  ever  denied  it  ?  My  wife's  bril- 
liants were  a  present  made  to  her  by 
Lewis  when  we  married.  Does  not  this 
happen  every  day  in  the  week  ?  Am  I 
bound  to  like  a  man  because  he  finds 
pleasure  in  my  society  and  profit  in  my 
advice?  Let  me  tell  my  story  in  my 
own  way  to  the  end.  We  were  at  the 
castle.  My  wife  and  children  had  been 
staying  there  for  months,  and  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  running  down  in  the  in- 
tervals of  my  arduous  professional  duties. 
Lewis  had  stood  godfather  to  our  eldest 
boy,  and  had  settled  a  sum  of  money  on 
the  engaging  young  fellow  that  insured 
him  a  good  position  in  Hfe ;  so  that  we 
felt  bound  to  humor  the  godfather's  desire 
to  have  the  boy  as  much  with  him  as  pos- 
sible. Lewis  was  very  fond  of  children  ; 
and  they,  I  am  bound  to  add,  were  very 
fond  of  him. 

Well,  on  a  certain  autumn  morning — 
the  first  on  which  a  fire  had  been  deemed 
necessary  in  the  breakfast-room — Lewis 
asked  me  to  give  him  half  an  hour  in  the 
library.  I  had  business  of  my  own  in 
hand;  but  I  was  always  a  good-natured 
fellow,  I  believe,  and  I  followed  my  old 
schoolfellow.  He  began  quietly,  as  when 
he  put  the  band  round  his  upibrella  when 
he  had  gained  his  cause — 

"The  vicissitudes  of  my  life  are  not 
ended  yet.  My  dear  old  schoolfellow, 
learn  that  once  again  I  haven't  a  penny 
in  the  world." 

At  this  point  I  begged  him  to  excuse 
me  for  a  moment ;  and  I  ran  to  my  wife's 
boudoir,  and  told  her  to  have  everything 
ready  for  the  mid-day  train.  Above  all, 
she  was  not  to  forget  her  diamonds.  She 
was  the  most  obedient  of  consorts,  and  I 
will  do  her  the  justice  to  say  that  she  did 
not  forget  a  thing — even  to  the  baby's 
socks.  I  returned  to  the  library,  and  tak- 
ing Lewis  by  the  hand,  expressed  my  re- 
gret.    He  continued — 

"  Not  a  penny  in  the  world !  I  am 
beggared,  my  dear  friend,  by  the  men 
whom  I  have  helped  to  affluence.  My 
own  people  have  turned  upon  me.  My 
own  stewards  have  destroyed  me.  The 
people  and  places  I  found  poor  and  bare, 
and  that  are  now  thriving,  are  the  centres 
of  the  infamy  that  has  stripped  me.  You 
heard  one  of  my  bailiffs  this  morning  give 
me   notice.     This  rascal  is  rat  number 


twenty,  and  carries  off  a  handsome  com- 
petence with  him.  But  some  are  not  at 
the  trouble  of  making  their  ingratitude. 
There  is  no  creature  upon  two  legs, 
nor  upon  four,  half  so  ungrateful  as  a 
bad  servant  whom  you  have  petted,  and 
can  pet  no  longer.  See  that  fellow  cross- 
ing the  park  with  a  loaded  cart  He 
came  to  me  shirtless :  rat  number  twenty- 
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"  But  how  has  this  come  to  pass,  my 
dear  Lewis  ?  "  I  asked  ;  "  and  is  it  alto- 
gether irremediable  ?  " 

"It  has  come  to  pass  as  I  have  told 
you.  Every  man  on  whose  honor  I  have 
relied  has  betrayed  me.  My  model  cot- 
tagers, I  am  told,  laugh  at  me  for  a  fool. 
I  have  trebled  tlie  trade  in  my  county 
town,  and  the  townsfolk  haven't  a  gopd 
word  for  me,  although  they  had  plenty  yes- 
terday. The  local  paper  has  tiu-ned  about 
with  its  readers.  Last  week  I  was  munifi- 
cent ;  but  in  to-day's  copy  I  am  a  fool : 
in  the  next  edition  I  shall  be  a  rogue.  I 
should  advise  you  to  clear  the  sinking  ship 
while  there's  a  boat — that  is,  a  coach — at 
hand." 

"  Leave  you,  Lewis,  at  such  a  ''mo- 
ment ! "  I  exclaimed ;  for  I  was  hurt  at 
his  suggestion,  which  was  not  a  very  deli- 
cate one  under  the  circumstances. 
"  Leave  you  now  !  I  would  not  think  of 
such  a  thing ;  nor  should  anything .  less 
than  the  case — the  tremendous  case — of 
Thunder  v.  Butter,  drag  me  from  your 
side  to-morrow." 

A  smile  passed  over  the  placid  face  of 
Lewis  while  I  spoke.  It  was  a  smile  I 
had  seen  before,  and  at  which  a  less  amia- 
ble man  than,  1  can  say  without  vanity,  I 
am,  might  have  taken  offence. 

* "  You  leave  to-morrow,  then  ?  "  Lewis 
asked. 

"  I  must." 

"  Well,  we  shall  tide  over  the  week,  I 
dare  say ;  but  there  will  be  elbow-room 
in  the  castle  before  then,  I  can  see." 

I  did  not  like  Lewis's  style.  Of  course 
I  made  every  allowance  for  him  under 
the  circumstances  ;  and  when  1  had  seen 
my  wife  to  the  station  with  the  children, 
the  maids,  the  jewel  and  dressing-cases, 
and  my  despatch-box,  in  which  my  deeds 
were  safely  under  lock  and  key,  I  made  a 
second  attempt  to  be  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic. I  asked  whether  there  was  any- 
thing I  could  do  for  him  in  London. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  raising  his  cold  blue 
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eyes,  and  cutting  his  words  with  his  glit- 
tering teeth.     "  Yes  ;  remain  in  it  I " 

This  was  too  much ;  and  I  left  him. 
Now  all  my  impressions  as  to  his  character 
were  confirmed ;  and  I  could  understand 
thoroughly  why  I  never  liked  him. 

At  the  railway-station — ^for  I  left  that 
very  evening — I  found  more  than  half  the 
castle  servants.  The  station-master  was 
compelled  to  put  on  three  or  four  extra 
luggage-vans ;  and  I  kept  the  train  quite 
five  minutes,  getting  my  boy's  pony 
(Lewis's  last  present)  into  a  horse-box. 

When  I  reached  town  I  heard  more 
than  I  care  to  relate  about  the  immense 
rulfci  in  which  Lewis  had  involved  himself. 
He  had  trusted  vast  sums  of  money  to 
friends  and  relatives,  right  and  left ;  he 
had  listened  to  any  kind  of  got-up  tale  of 
distress ;  he  had  been  imposed  upon  in 


fifty  directions.  A  splendid  man  of  busi- 
ness ;  a  powerful,  clear-headed  adminis- 
trator ;  he  had  doubled  the  value  of  the 
enormous  property  which  came  to  him, 
after  so  many  years  of  battling  and  of 
poverty,  from  his  uncle.  But,,  you  see,  he 
ruined  all  by  putting  faith  in  men  who 
were  not  trustworthy  ;  and  I  am  told  tiiat 
when  he  left  the  castle  there  was  not  a  man 
left  there  to  carry  his  carpet-bag  to  the 
railway. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  a  kind  of  warmth 
towards  the  man  when  my  wife  comes 
like  a  queen  into  her  drawing-room,  cov- 
ered with  the  marriage  parure  of  dia- 
monds ;  but  my  conscience  is  at  ease — is 
as  quiet  as  a  babe  asleep — for,  as  I  am 
sure  I  must  have  remarked  twenty  times, 
even  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  I 
never  liked  I^ewis — Never  ! 
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There  is  one  quality  in  this  German 
Army,  this  marvellous  weapon  which  the 
HohenzoUems  have  forged  and  reforged 
for  a  hundred  years  till  it  is  to  other  armies 
what  a  Damascus  scimitar  is  to  a  regula- 
tion sword,  which  has  scarcely  yet  re- 
ceived the  admiration  it  deserves,  and  that 
is  its  constancy.  It  is  a  quality  other 
than  courage,  a  quality  which  supplements 
and  intensifies  courage,  upon  which  Ger- 
man leaders  rely  when,  as  at  Speicheren, 
they  order  charges  by  comparatively  small 
forces,  because  the  constant  renewal  of 
attack  bewilders  and  daunts  the  most  de- 
termined foe.  Such  tactics  in  a  French 
array  would  be  ruinous,  and  with  any  army 
except  the  German  they  would  be  full  of 
risk.  It  would  be  dangerous  with  other 
troops  to  order,  as  has  been  done  before 
Paris,  that  the  men  first  attacked  shall  re- 
treat on  the  main  body,  or,  as  before 
Metz,  that  a  regiment  shall  hold  its  posi- 
tion, whatever  happens,  until  supports 
arrive.  Nothing  but  absolute  confidence 
in  the  constancy  of  the  men  thus  devoted, 
certainty  that  they  will  not  yield  until 
they  are  dead,  could  make  it  safe,  or  wise, 
or  even  possible  to  invest  Metz  or  Paris 
as  Von  Moltke  has  had  the  daring  to  do 
— to  surround  ten  men  in  a  clump,  as  it 
were,  by  ten  men  in  a  line.  Even  with 
such  men  as  the  Germans  the  arrange- 
ment shows  a  trace  of  contempt  for  the 


enemy,  and  with  soldiers  less  constant  it 
would  be  ruinous.  We  venture  to  say,  in 
no  spirit  of  boastfulness,  that  if  the  men 
inside  Metz  or  Paris  were  EngUshmen  or 
Americans — men,  that  is,  of  the  Teutonic 
merits  and  demerits;  or  Irishmen — that 
is,  men'  who  once  in  action  rise  out  of 
themselves  into  higher  beings.  Von 
Moltke' s  daring  would  yet  be  condemned 
by  the  event.  As  it  was,  when  at  Grandes 
Tappes  the  French  for  once  exhibited  the 
oX^furia  Francese — the  terrible  passion 
for  victory  which  has  built  up  French 
reputation — the  Kummer  Brigade  had  to 
place  their  backs  to  the  wall,  accept  the 
situation,  and  die  there,  to  save  the  be- 
siegers from  a  great  disaster*  They  did 
it ;  and  we  question  if  any  other  troops 
would,  unless  clearly  aware,  and  indeed 
clearly  told,  that  they  were  fighting  as  a 
forlorn  hope, — were  to  die  for  a  great  end. 
The  Hohenzollerns  seem  to  have  brigades 
in  which  each  man  shows  the  forlorn-hope 
spirit,  which  is  in  its  essence  not  courage, 
for  the  man  may  be  despairing,  but  con- 
stancy in  its  highest  military  development. 
The  quality  has  been  still  more  effectively 
though  less  strikingly  shown  in  the  entire 
conduct  of  the  siege  of  Metz.  J\  arely  in 
history  has  there  been  such  a  scene  as  the 
letters  from  the  besiegers'  lines  reveal. 
Whatever  intrigues  may  have  been  going 
on  in  the  cloudy  regions  of  diplomacy. 
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the  army  encamped  round  Metz  only 
knew  that  it  was  enclosing  by  a  circle  of 
encampments  each  comparatively  weak 
an  army  nearly  as  strong  as  itself,  which 
at  Vionville  had  fought  with  determined 
daring,  and  which  occupied  an  absolutely 
impregnable  position.  It  knew  that  at 
any  hour  of  any  night  it  might  be  forced 
to  fight  for  existence  as  the  Kummer 
Brigade  had  done,  it  had  no  clear  theory 
as  to  the  duration  of  the  siege,  and  it  was, 
and  knew  it  was,  enduring  heavier  priva- 
tions than  the  enemy.  The  German  plan 
of  camping  in  the  open,  without  tents, 
tells  heavily  on  the  comfort  of  the  troops. 
Great  numbers  were  no  doubt  housed  in 
the  villages  about,  but  for  the  majority  the 
only  protection  was  a  hut  of  straw,  per- 
vious, after  a  time,  to  the  rain,  which  for  a 
large  part  of  the  siege  fell  in  torrents.  The 
food,  though  it  never  failed,  was  never 
plentiful,  and  never  "  luxurious  "  enough, 
wine  and  beer,  whether  bad  or  good  in 
themselves,  being,  next  to  minute  doses 
of  morphia  or  great  doses  of  quinine,  the 
best  preservatives  against  malaria.  The 
ground  was  a  sea  of  mud,  covered  with 
ordure  and  rotting  carcases.  The  Ger- 
mans either  do  not  understand  or  despise 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  at  one  mo- 
ment there  was  fear  of  an  outbreak  of 
cholera.  Typhus  did  break  out, 'but  the 
grand  foe  of  the  Army  was  dysentery,  per- 
haps of  all  non-infectious  diseases  the  one 
which  most  rapidly  tends  to  destroy  spirit. 
So  terrific  were  the  ravages  of  this  disease 
in  places  where  the  men  were  compelled 
to  drink  Moselle  water,  that  a  single  com- 
pany, 250  men,  invalided  80,  and  the  rate 
of  invaliding  rose  for  weeks  to  500  a  day, 
and  during  one  week  to  800, — a  fact  we 
give  on  the  authority  of  a  surgeon  and 
an  English  Member  of  Parliament  present 
on  the  spot.  The  Germans  dread  death 
by  disease  even  more  than  most  men, 
their  intense  domesticity  increasing  the 
natural  depression  which  every  surround- 
ing circumstance  tended  to  deepen.  "  I 
must  admit"  writes  to  us  a  correspondent 
who  knows  Germans  and  Germany  as  few 
men  know  them,  "  my  decided  impression, 
on  first  arrival  before  Mets,  was  that  I  had 
got  into  an  array  in  course  of  destruction 
by  disease ;  I  heard  of  nothing  but  dysen- 
tery and  typhus  amongst  men, — but  rin- 
derpest amongst  the  countless  herds  of 
cattle  driven  together  from  the  uttermost 
cflcners  of  Europe  to  give  food  to  this 


great  German  host  A  more  utterly 
plague-stricken  spectacle  it  is  not  within 
human  imagination  to  conceive  than  that 
presented  at  first  sight,  with  rain  pouring 
down  in  torrents,  by  Remilly ;  its  streets 
one  slough  of  thick  chocolate-colored 
slush  reaching  over  the  ankle,  one  ambu- 
lance after  the  other  with  sick  and 
wounded  being  dragged  slowly  by  ex- 
hausted horses  through  the  ruts  of  impas- 
sable roads,  a  dead  cow  fetid  with  the  ex- 
halations of  distemper  before  the  door- 
step of  your  quarters,  and  the  atmosphere 
redolent  with  a  combined  stench  of  putrid 
miasma  and  carbolic  acid.  The  place 
seemed  one  cesspool  and  one  pest-houy. 
However,  the  cow  was  removed,  a  fre5i 
expenditure  of  carbolic  acid  was  made  in 
the  den  allotted  by  the  fitape  Comman- 
dant, and  I  have  spent  several  nights  with 
impunity — I  can't  say  comfort — where  at 
first  I  shuddered  to  put  a  foot ;  and  from 
here,  at  my  leisure,  I  have  been  able  to 
look  round  myself."  At  leisure  he  found 
that  the  German  siurgeons  were  carefiiUy 
forwarding  every  man  struck  by  dysentery 
to  hospitals  within  the  border ;  but  this 
plan,  though  it  saved  the  nation  from 
severe  loss,  tended  to  reduce  the  besieging 
army.  Nevertheless,  through  seventy  days 
of  these  horrors,  discipline,  wariness,  and 
even  cheerfulness  never  failed ;  the  officers 
were  always  ready,  the  men  snatched 
what  little  distraction  they  could  from 
trifles,  firom  letters,  firom  searching  boxes 
of  home  gifts,  and  when  the  hour  of  action 
came  tiu-ned  out,  with  unwetted  rifles,  as 
firm  as  on  parade,  ready,  if  need  be,  to 
die  rather  than  move  without  superior 
order.  The  Red  Prince,  a  hard  man,  but 
a  sound  soldier,  was  everywhere ;  the 
officers  did  their  best  for  their  men,  ven- 
turing  even  to  forbid  useless  exposure ; 
and  It  is  a  moral  certainty  that  had  duty 
required  that  army  to  lie  there,  wasting 
slowly  away,  the  last  battalion  would  have 
met  the  enemy  as  coolly  as  the  first  It 
was  a  very  triumph  of  morale,  a  far  more 
conclusive  proof  than  any  victory  of  the 
strength  of  the  weapon  Germany  now 
wiel(£.  Sedan  was  a  triumph  of  tactics. 
In  the  next  war,  Von  Moltke  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  Von  Wrangel ;  but  if  the  men 
are  there,  of  that  temper,  and  in  that  dis- 
cipline, to  defeat  them  will  overtask  the 
best  troops  in  the  world.  Beside  such 
constancy,  the  story  told  this  week  of  the 
Bavarian  Artillerymen  who,  when  their 
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ammunition  was  exhausted,  formed  in  line 
in  front  of  their  guns  and  sang  the  "  Wacht 
am  Rhein "  at  the  stretch  of  their  lungs, 
under  a  hail  of  shot,  reads  to  us  Hke  a 
piece  of  puerile  bravado.  Doubtless 
daring  is  the  necessity  of  armies,  but  men 
may  be  daring  without  possessing  that 
cool  Northern  endurance  against  which 
mere  valor  shatters  itself  in  vain.  Such 
men  to  be  defeated  must  be  killed. 

Precisely  the  same  scene,  in  a  milder 
form,  is  being  witnessed  before  Paris.  The 
besieging  army  strikes  all  observers  as 
being  stretched  out  in  a  line  dangerously 
weak.  It  is  acknowledged  that  if  any  one 
corps  were  attacked  m  great  force,  it 
would  be  "  hours  "  before  the  corps  to  right 
and  left  of  it  could  lend  it  efficient  aid ; 
yet  Von  Moltke  is  not  afraid,  he  knows  to 
a  certainty  that  the  corps  attacked  will 
die  there  before  it  will  yield,  and  the  in- 
vestment being  a  necessity,  he  runs  the 
needful  risk.  The  winter  is  coming,  the 
communications  are  long,  the  Germans 
are  beginning  to  suffer  heavily  from  sick- 
ness, tedium,  and  homesickness — all  Ger- 
man letters  refer  to  this  latter  evil — but 
there  are  no  complaints,  no  shrinkings, 
none  of  those  "murmurs"  which  in  a 
camp  of  Southern  soldiers  would  compel 
their  leaders  to  a  rash  attack  to  "  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  their  men."     They  have  to 


endure,  and  they  endiure,  with  a  cool  pa- 
tient constancy,  to  which  the  only  drawback 
seems  to  be  that  it  solidifies  some.times 
into  a  callousness  which  is  as  near  cruelty 
as  the  Northern  temperament  will  admit, 
and  though  it  has  not  the  vileness  of 
cruelty,  has  many  of  its  effects.  There  is 
something  almost  Scotch  in  the  way  in 
which  the  German  officers  seem  to  regret 
the  waste  of  gunpowder  and  shells  from 
the  forts,  as  if  it  were  a  "  sinful  wasting  of 
the  maircies"  rather  than  a  source  of 
danger  to  themselves.  An  army  wholly 
of  Lowland  Scotchmen  would  be  amazingly 
like  them  in  everything  except  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  they  seem  to  order 
executions.  No  Southern  army  would 
ever  show  this  peculiar  temper,  this  quiet 
endurance  of  the  inevitable,  as  if,  for  ex- 
ample, Von  Moltke  had  ordered  a  supply 
of  hail  in  furtherance  of  his  plans ;  and  no 
army  of  any  kind,  unless  discipline  had 
become  at  once  a  conviction  and  a  habit. 
Whatever  the  result  of  this  war,  one  thing, 
at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  most  efficient 
army  which  ever  yet  appeared  in  the 
world  has  been  formed  by  a  State  in  which 
no  officer  or  soldier  under  fifty  ever  saw  a 
shot  fired  in  anger.  It  is  aji  anny  of 
English  navvies  educated  and  disciplined 
into  utter  self-control. 
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The  Spectator. 
MILITARY  GENIUS. 


Mr.  Helps  seems  inclined,  in  one  of 
his  recent  chapters  of  Friends  in  Council, 
to  indorse  the  well-known  opinion  of  Mac- 
aulay,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mili- 
tary genius,  that  any  person  of  ability  who 
would  devote  himself  to  the  subject  might 
make  of  himself  a  very  good  General  AH 
business,  he  says,  should  be  conducted 
much  on  the  same  principles,  and  the  only 
special  faculty  he  will  allow  to  Generals 
as  distinguished  from  statesmen,  or  bar- 
risters, or  other  men  of  capacity,  is 
"  apprehensiveness," — the  faculty,  as  we 
understand  him,  of  seizing  the  points  of  a 
situation,  as  strategists  are  supposed  to 
seize  them.  It  is  an  exceedingly  comfort- 
able doctrine  that,  if  it  is  only  true,  for  in 
that  case  no  country  need  fear  that  it  will 
ever  be  without  a  General.  It  has  only  to 
train  a  certain  number  of  able  men  in  the 
science  of  war,  and  then,  perhaps  by  com* 


petitive  examination,  discover  the  ablest, 
and  it  is  sure  either  of  victory  or  of  hon- 
orable defeat.  The  idea  is  especially 
pleasant  to  a  country  like  England,  which 
can  produce  any  amount  of  "  capacity," 
but  believes  that  she  has  throughout  her 
history  had  exceptional  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  General,  and  has  frequently  been  re- 
duced to  discover  one  by  a  process  of  ex- 
haustion, appointing  man  after  man  until 
some  one  is  found  who  generally  wins  the 
game ;  but  we  fear  the  idea  is  much  too 
pleasant  to  be  true.  If  history  teaches  any 
lesson,  it  is  that  great  Generals,  and  even 
good  Generals,  are  very  exceptional  per- 
sons, and  that  Generals  of  the  highest  class, 
those  who  can  make  armies,  and  then 
with  those  armies  accomplish  historic  enter- 
prises, are  excessively  rare,  as  rare  as  the 
founders  of  creeds  or  poets  of  the  highest 
order.     We  question  if  England  can  be 
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certainly  affirmed  to  have  produced  more 
than  three, — Cromwell,  Marlborough,  and 
Clive, — and  the  Generals  of  that  order  of 
French  origin  are  even  fewer,  only  one  of 
Napoleon's  Marshals,  Massena,  being  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  the  list  No  system 
makes  them,  and  no  school.  Some  of  the 
greatest  Generals  in  history  have  been 
Kings,  never  regularly  trained  to  war ;  and 
two,  at  least,  Cond6  and  Clive,  won  vic- 
tories before  they  had  seen  even  imitation 
"service"  in  time  of  peace.  Napoleon's 
Marshals,  indeed,  seem  to  us  to  supply  an 
almost  final  answer  to  Macau  lay's  paradox. 
They  were  all  in  their  way  able  men,  they 
were  all  trained  in  a  marvellous  school  for 
the  work  they  had  to  do,  and,  nevertheless, 
the  distance  between  them  and  Napoleon 
himself  was  almost  immeasurable.  Some- 
thing was  in  him  which  was  not  in  them, 
and  that  something  was,  we  should  ima- 
gine, what  we  are  accustomed  to  describe 
as  military  genius.  An  even  better  ex- 
ample may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  ca- 
reer of  William  III.  Nobody  nowadays 
denies  that  the  great  Dutchman  was  a  man 
of  very  high  ability,  quite  as  high  as  that 
of  any  statesman  not  heaven-bom,  higher 
probably  than  that  of  Cromwell,  whose  in- 
tellect ha3  very  narrow  and  hard  limita- 
tions. William  had  a  severe  training  in 
war,  and  desired  acutely  to  benefit  by  it ;  he 
had  very  excellent  troops,  German,  Dutch, 
and  English,  and  he  was  as  well  obeyed  as 
any  General  ever  has  been.  But  he  lacked 
that  something,  the  existence  of  which  Mr. 
Helps  doubts,  or  for  the  moment  appears 
to  doubt,  and  for  want  of  it  his  policy  was 
repeatedly  scattered  to  the  i^inds ;  he  was 
always  beaten,  and  his  name  lives  without 
any  reputation  for  military  skill.  Almost 
all  men  who  are  completely  exempt  from 
national  prejudice  are  a^^are  that  Welling- 
ton, though  probably  a  greater  conunander 
for  the  troops  he  had  to  lead  than  any 
other  General  would  have  been,  lacked 
something  which  has  belonged  to  leaders  of 
the  very  first  order, — would,  for  example, 
have  accomplished  as  little  with  French- 
men as  Von  Moltke  probably  would, — 
required  a  previously  existing  condition  of 
society  to  give  his  power  its  fullest  play. 
He  however  possessed  in  its  highest  degree 
the  power  which  in  war  seems  nearest  to 
military  genius, — though  it  is  not  precisely 
that  genius  itself— that  of  devising  the 
movements  which  of  all  others  his  troops 
were  most  competent  to  execute,  so  that 


the  national  temperament  and  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  always  appeared  to  be  in 
harmony.  Much  of  the  real  thought 
shown  in  generalship  must  consist  in  that, 
as  we  English  may  one  day  learn  in  a 
very  unpleasant  fashion.  If  ever  an  In- 
dian leader  heads  another  mutiny,  and  has 
power  enough  over  his  followers  to  make 
them  use  the  spade  effectively,  all  the 
white  soldiers  in  India  may  be  expended 
in  the  effort  to  reduce  men  who,  though 
lacking  confidence  in  the  field,  will  fight 
like  heroes  behind  any  sort  of  shelter. 
There  is  indeed  a  probability  that  some 
mode  of  warfare  would  so  exactly  suit  any 
race  not  incapable  of  warfare  by  nature, 
that  its  adoption  would  make  of  that  race 
good  soldiers — vide  the  whole  military  his- 
tory of  the  Maories — and  the  instinct  which 
seizes  on  that  mode  is,  if  not  military 
genius,  an  immense  addition  to  it  It  is 
military  statesmanship  of  the  very  highest 
kind. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  question  Mac- 
aula/s  dictiun,  even  if  applied  only  to 
ordinarily  good  commanders.  They  must 
have,  at  all  events,  some  incommunicable 
qualities.  Very  able  men  may,  and  do 
exist,  who  are  entirely  devoid  of  the  topo- 
graphical faculty,  who  could  no  more  form 
a  decent  opinion  as  to  the  best  position 
for  a  certain  description  of  troops  to  oc- 
cupy on  a  battle-field,  than  Maories  could 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  light  for 
a  great  picture,  and  without  that  faculty 
no  man  can  be  a  General.  Doubtless  it 
is  possessed  by  men  of  low  intellectual 
power, — for  example,  by  nearly  all  pro- 
fessional huntsmen, — ^but  still  it  is  a  fac- 
ulty, and  not  a  knowledge,  and  absolutely 
indispensable  to  success.  Napoleon  is 
said  to  have  had  it  in  so  transcendent  a 
degree  that  he  could  hurry  an  army  across  a 
continent  and  keep  it  throughout  its  march 
in  a  strategic  position  previously  designed ; 
but  that  power  clearly  depends  upon  the 
other  power  of  so  clearly  impressing  his 
will  upon  subordinates  as  to  make  doubt 
or  discussion  impossible.  Many  even 
amon^  great  men  have  not  p>ossessed  that 
intensity  of  volition.  Then  there  have 
been  men,  and  men  of  great  force,  who 
entirely  lack  the  capacity  of  rousing  ca- 
pacity in  other  men ;  men  even  whose 
ability  dimimiskes  that  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  brought  in  contact,  and  no  such 
man  will  ever  make  a  considerable  Gen- 
eral.    We  have  a  notion,  which  we  only 
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put  forward  as  a  notion,  and  not  a  convic- 
tion, that  Napoleon  III.  had  this  strange 
negative  capacity,  that  contact  with  him 
distinctiy  diminished  the  natural  ability  of 
his  agents,  and  that  this  was  one  reason  of 
his  marked  failure  as  a  leader  of  armies. 
Statesmen  in  his  closet  became  fools,  and 
Generals  imbeciles,  till,  as  Pelissier  said, 
even  a  telegraph  to  his  private  cabinet  was 
a  cause  of  defeat.  Almost  everybody 
knows  of  such  men,  whom  he  reckons  per- 
haps, nevertheless,  among  his  ablest  ac- 
quaintances, and  one  such  man  exists  pro- 
bably in  the  British  Cabinet.  No  amount 
of  force  or  ability  for  business  would  make 
such  a  man  a  General.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  make  a  leader  in  the  field  out  of  a  man, 
however  competent  otherwise,  whose  mind 
works  very  slowly,  or  who  fears  responsi- 
bility, or,  we  should  be  inclined  to  add, 
whose  mind  is  so  deficient  in  sympathy 
that  he  can  never  reckon  up  what  his 
enemy  is  likely  to  do.  After  much  read- 
ing of  his  history,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  point  to  that  as  the  secret  of  most,  if 
not  all  the  defeats  of  William  III.  And 
above  all,  no  man  is  a  General  whose  mind 
is  without  a  certain  loneliness,  a  capacity 
of  being  stronger  for  the  absence  of  ad- 
vice, or  guidance,  or  control.  The  better 
committee-man  a  man  is,  the  worse  Gene- 
ral he  will  probably  make,  simply  because 
he  will  have  habituated  his  mind  to  rely 
on  aid  which  in  war  can  hardly  be  forth- 
coming, a  campaign  being,  like  any  other 
work  of  art,  properly  a  whole,  not  to  be 
evolved  out  of  any  amount  of  conjoint 
deliberation.  The  General  must  be  a 
man  in  whom  self-dependence  acts  as  a 
heating,  not  as  a  depressing  quality, — the 
latter  being,  we  may  remark,  en  passant, 
the  special  difficulty  of  all  really  demo- 
cratic leaders.  We  suppose  we  must  not 
speak  of  the  faculty  of  command, — for 
although  able  men  are  often  found  who 
are  apparently  without  it,  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  no  able  man  in  whom  it 
might  not  be  developed ;  but  dearly  lead- 


ership is  a  gift  often  so  independent  of  all 
other  qualities  as  to  seem  an  unfair  acci- 
dent, and  this  gift  is  indispensable  to  the 
General. 

The  truth  we  take  to  be,  that  a  General 
at  all  above  the  average  "good  officer" 
kind,  must  be  possessed  of  a  combination 
of  capacities  which  is  extremely  unusual, 
while  in  the  great  General  there  must  ex- 
ist something  which  fuses  that  combina- 
tion into  a  harmonious  whole.  What  that 
something  is  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  de- 
fine as  it  is  to  define  genius  itself,  but  we 
believe  that  mental  coup  ifcRil  comes  very 
near  to  a  description  of  it ;  that  a  sort  of 
divination  as  to  the  relation  of  means  and 
ends  in  war,  a  divination  wholly  apart 
from,  yet  dependent  on,  a  variety  of  spe- 
cial faculties  is  the  secret  of  military  genius. 
This  is  not  "apprehensiveness,"  but  some- 
thing indefinitely  larger.  Napoleon  could 
tell,  as  it  were,  without  calculation,-  by 
what  we  have  called  divination,  that  the 
battle  depended  on  possession  of  that 
slope,  that  this  corps  could  take  posses- 
sion^ and  that  from  the  qualities  of  the  men 
and  the  character  of  his  agent  in  com- 
mand the  probabilities  that  they  would 
take  it  were  such  and  such,  and  this  divi- 
nation was  so  keen  as  almost  of  itself  to 
constitute  the  will  to  give  it  effisct.  The 
notion  that  every  chess-player  is  a  politi- 
cal general  is  either  an  absurdity  or  a  bit 
of  excusable  brag  in  the  worshippers  of 
the  game,  but  the  fancy  that  there  is  a 
relation  between  chess  and  war  has,  we 
imagine,  this  much  of  basis.  The  fusing 
quality  must  be  there.  A  man  may  be  a 
good  chess-player  and  a  goose,  lacking  al- 
most every  quality  of  a  good  General ;  but 
he  must  have  that  one,  the  faculty  of  di- 
vining amidst  exceedingly  complicated 
data  the  course  which  will  reconcile  means 
and  ends.  That  is  not,  of  itself,  general- 
ship, but  that,  we  suspect,  is  the  power  by 
which  the  General  utilizes  all  other  and 
equally  indispensable  capacities. 
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LIFE  AND  TIME. 

Life  is  so  cheap  and  yet  so  dear 

We  prize  it,  but  we  scorn  it  too, 
And  plod  our  round  from  year  to  year 

With  little  or  to  hope  or  do ; 
Each  day  brings  fretful  cares  and  coil. 

And  sorrows  come,  and  joys  depart. 
And  we  grow  old  with  weary  toil. 

Or  else  from  listlessness  of  heart, — 
What  matters  which?  what  matters  how  ? 

Time  heedeth  not  our  fitful  moods, 
But  stamps  its  signet  on  our  brow 

In  city  life  or  solitudes ; 
And  we  grow  old ;  yet  scarcely  feel 
The  incessant  whu-hng  of  the  wheel. 
Nor  heed  the  traces  that  declare 
We  are  not  now  what  once  we  were  ; 
The  world  has  worn  us  to  its  ways» 

"  Do  this,"  it  says,  and  we  obey ; 
There  is  no  freedom  in  our  praise 

And  little  courage  left  to  pray. 

At  moments  with  a  sudden  pain 

We  gasp  and  cry  for  youth  again. 

And  wonder  whence  the  joy  has  gone, 

Which  we  were  wont  to  feed  upon  ; 

When  Love  with  I^ife  walked  hand  in  hand^ 

When  'twas  a  boundless  bliss  to  dare 
The  mighty  peaks  that  guard  the  land 

Where  wisdom  dwells  serenely  fair, — 
Dear  Heaven  !  how  strong  and  rich  we  were, — 
For  joy  breeds  strength,  and  hope  gives  power. 
And  knowledge  is  the  youns  man's  dower. 
And  youthful  dreams  are  faur  d<»nains, 
And  happy  thoughts  are  golden  gains. 

The  dreams  are  gone,  the  rapture  past, 
Each  year  moves  calmly  like  the  last. 
The  sea  that  foamed  with  deaf'ning  roar 
Creeps  laggard-like  along  the  shore, — 
We  tread  the  footsteps  of  our  sires 
With  petty  aims  and  mean  de^res, 
And  idly  act  our  little  part 

Like  puppets  fashioned  for  a  show  ; — 
Teach  us,  O  Lord  !  how  great  Thou  art. 

That  we  our  greatness,  too,  may  know. 

John  Dennis. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

LITERATURE  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS.  *"**  1"  Order  and  the  selection  of  them,  for  the 

time,  a  leading  object  in  life.     The  editors'  tables. 

The  shops  of  the  publishers  have  already  put  on  of  course,  partake  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  season  ; 

their  holiday  aspect,  and  the  number  of  saunterers  the  sad-colored  bindings    and    flimsy  pamphlets 

who  are  b^inmng  to  feel  interested  in  gay  bind-  which  burden  them  the  year  round  give  place  to 

ings,  tinted  paper,  and  gilt-edged  volumes  indicate  gaudy  volumes,  in  which  the  art  of  uie  printer  is 

the  near  approach  of  the  liberal  season,  when  gifts  brought  into  emulous  rivalry  with  the  art  of  the 
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draughtsman  and  engraver;  and  the  reviewer  no 
longer  feels  tempted  to  "cut  the  leaves  and  smell 
the  paper-knife,*'  as  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
his  method  of  dealing  with  the  books  brought  be- 
fore him. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  almost  every  other 
branch  of  business,  the  general  depression  has 
made  itself  felt.  The  publishers  seem  to  have  sus- 
pected the  prospects  of  the  season  when  even  the 
poorest  of  us  opens  his  heart  and  his  purse  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  novelties  announced  are  unprece- 
dcntedly  few  and  inexpensive.  No  really  elabor&te 
volume  will  be  issued  at  all ;  of  the  cheaper  ones 
there  are  only  three  or  four,  while  some  of  the 
publishers  who  usually  enter  this  field  add  nothing 
at  all  to  their  list.  This  is  to  be  explained  to 
some  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  rivalry  of  pub- 
lishers has  rather  led  to  the  overdoing  of  the  noli- 
day-book  business  of  recent  years ;  but  even  as  it 
is,  whoever  has  the  gSpd  sense  to  prefer  a  choice 
book,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  tribute  to  his 
own  taste  and  a  compliment  to  the  tastes  of  the 
recipient,  to  the  ornamental  trash  which  forms 
the  staple  usually  of  "holiday  gifts,"  wiU  find  no 
difficulty  in  making  a  satisfactory  selection. 

To  the  attention  of  such  a  one,  for  instance, 
we  commend  TA^  Song  of  the  Sower ^  by  Wm. 
CuLLEN  Bryant  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.).  This  is  one  of  the  most  copiously  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  volumes  ever  issued  in  America. 
The  Song  itself  comprises  only  ten  moderately 
long  stanzas,  yet  eight  artists  and  forty-two  en- 
gravings show  how  extremely  picturesque  is  the 
text.  Almost  every  line  of  the  poem  has  suggested 
some  scene  to  the  imaginations  of  the  artists,  and 
every  page,  from  the  beginning  of  the  volume  to 
the  end,  presents  one  or  more  pictures.  Bryant 
has  been  well  called  "the  poet  of  Nature," — of 
woods  and  fields,  of  purling  brooks  and  flowery 
dells,  of  that  calm  solitude  which  is  only  found 
with  Nature,  of  all  country  associations, — and  one 
never  realizes  it  more  fully  than  in  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  this  volume.  Of  all  the  forty-two 
pictures,  there  are  only  two  or  three  whicn  are 
not  illustrations  of  rursd  life.  Of  the  artists  who 
furnish  these  pictures,  Mr.  Fenn,  as  usual,  carries 
off  the  honors.  He  supplies  ten  of  the  forty-two 
engravings,  and  one  or  two  of  them,  such  as 
"shipwrecked  men,''  and  the  sailor  in  a  storm 
taking  a  reef  in  the  top-gallant,  are  triumphs  of 
the  wood  engraver's  art.  Griswold,  Hennessy, 
and  Hows  also  contribute  excellent  drawings,  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  volume  has  been  edited  with 
such  thoroughly  good  taste  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  inferior  picture  in  it. 

Songs  of  Home  (New  York :  Scribner  &  Co.) 
is  a  collection  of  the  most  famous  songs  in  our 
language,  bearing  U]x>n  domestic  life.  Nearly  all 
of  our  own  poets  are  represented,  and  most  of  the 
English  ones  who  are  best  known  to  us,  and 
among  the  hundred  or  more  poems  which  are 
comprised  in  the  volume  will  be  found  nearly  all 
the  old  favorites,  such  as  Maud  Muller  and  The 
Gardener's  Daughter.  Songs  of  Home  is  the 
second  volume  of  Scribner*s  re-issue  of  the  old 
"  Folk  Songs,"  for  many  years  one  of  the  standard 
collections,  and  is  designed  as  a  companion  volume 
to  Songs  of  Life,  issued  for  the  holiday  season  of 
1869.  The  engravings  are  very  numerous,  are 
from  the  pencils  of  some  of  our  leading  artists,  and 


many  of  them  are  of  a  superior  decree  of  excel- 
lence. The  whole  volume  is  exceedingly  elegant 
and  tasteful,  and  would  no  doubt  make  a  most 
acceptable  holiday  gift  to  any  one. 

The  choicest  holiday-book  from  Boston  this 
year  is  Winter  Poems  (Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.). 
It  contains  "poems  new  and  old  by  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Emerson,  and  Lowell ; "  ibut 
the  volume  unfortunately  had  not  been  issued  when 
it  was  necessary  to  send  these  pages  to  press,  and 
we  are  unable  to  say  which  of  the  old  poems  have 
been  selected,  or  how  many  there  are  of  the 
new.  The  volume  itself  is  to  be  in  uniform  style 
with  the  "  Ballads  of  New  England,"  which  was 
the  gem  of  last  year's  gift-books,  and  is  embel- 
lished with  numerous  pictures  by  Fenn,  Hennessy, 
Homer,  and  other  leading  artists.  Anthony  and 
Linton  do  the  principal  part  of  the  engraving  for 
thb  volume,  and  also  for  the  Song  of  the  Sower, 

The  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star  (Fields,  Osgood 
&  Co.)  might  with  more  propriety  perhaps  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  juvenile  literature,  but 
coming  from  the  pen  of  Dickens,  it  will  doubtless 
commend  itself  equally  to  "children  of  a  larger 
growth."  The  story  is  most  tender  and  winning, 
and  b  told  in  Dickens'  most  characteristic  style. 
It  has  been  issued  before  as  an  illustrated  book, 
but  makes  its  appearance  again  this  season  in  very 
handsome  shape,  with  sixteen  full-page  illustra- 
tionsw 

Almost  too  late  for  mention  comes  Konewkc^s 
Silhouette  Illustrations  to  Goethe s  Faust  (Boston : 
Roberts  Bros. ).  The  text  is  from  Bayard  Taylor's 
forthcoming  translation  of  Faust,  and  the  silhou- 
ettes are  most  beautiful,  and  printed  with  ex- 
quisite delicacy  and  finish.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  novel  and  unique,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tasteful  gift  than  this  volume,  or  the  Mid- 
summer  A^/^A?j /V/tfw,  illustrated  in  the  same 
way. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  volumes  by  vari- 
ous publishers  which  we  have  not  received,  and 
besides  these  there  are  the  usual  long  Ibts  of  books 
which  have  appeared  in  previous  years. 

THE  ALMANACS. 

Both  of  the  Almanacs  for  1871  (the  Atlantic 
and  Appleton's)  partake  less  of  the  character  of 
the  Englbh  annuals,  and  have  more  of  the  special 
almanac  features  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
Atlantic  especially  is  quite  an  omnium  gatherum 
of  "useful  knowledge,"  and  may  be  consulted 
for  almost  everything,  from  the  day  of  the  month 
up  to  the  latest  speculations  in  astronomy.  It 
gives  the  day  of  the  year  as  well  as  of  the  month, 
calendars  for  Jews  and  Mohammedans  as  well  as 
for  Chrbtians,  postal  rates  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  reignmg  houses  of  Europe,  the  mem- 
bers of  our  government,  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial,  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  etc.,  etc 
Besides  these  it  contains  the  usual  amount  of 
literary  matter,  comprising  papers  by  Charles 
Dickens,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
which  have  never  before  been  published,  and 
which  would  hardly  be  published  now  but  for  the 
names  of  the  authors.  The  usual  hideous  colored 
plates  have  been  left  out  this  time,  but  there  b 
still  immense  room  for  improvement  in  the  matter 
of  illustration. 
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Appleton^s  Almanac  contains  pretty  much  the 
same  chronological,  meteorological,  and  other  data 
as  the  Atlantic^  and  the  whole  of  the  literary  por- 
tion relates  to  the  seasons.  It  is  printed  on  neat- 
ly tinted  paper,  and  its  illustrations  are  very  nu- 
merous and  very  good.  It  presents,  too,  the  usual 
brilliant  and  gaudily-colored  exterior. 

There  is  an  Almanac  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nast,  the 
well-known  cartoon-draughtsman ;  and  yosh  Bil' 
lings'^  Farmers  Allminax  makes  its  appearance 
for  1 87 1.  It  is  declared  by  its  compiler  to  con- 
tain more  **ov  the  milck  of  human  kindness" 
than  any  other  almanac  issued — which  nobody  can 
deny. 

children's  books. 

The  enormous  growth  of  children's  literature 
in  late  years  must  appal  one  who  reflects  upon 
the  amount  of  school -drilling  and  other  cramming  to 
which  the  young  are  subjected  in  our  day.    Almost 
every  leading  publisher  adds  at  least  one  **  book 
for   the  young"  to  his  list   every  month,  while 
some  houses  do  an  immense  publishing  business 
with  this  branch  of  literature  alone.      But  as  the 
holidays    approach    the    simple  rule  of  numera- 
tion breaks  down,  and  the  reviewer  can  do  no 
more  than  record  the  title  of  such  (comparatively 
few)  volumes  as  find  their  way  to  his  table.     Two 
really  choice  books.  Evening  Amusement^  by  the 
author   of   **  Letters   Everywhere,"   and    Puck^s 
Nightly  Pranks,   from  the  German   of  Ludwig 
Bund,  come  to  us  from  Boston  (Roberts  Bros.). 
They  are  illustrated,  the  first  with  twenty  and  the 
latter  with  twelve  silhouettes  by  Konewka.  These 
silhouettes  are  much  more  attractive  and  amusing 
for  children  than  the  ordinary  woodcut  ;  and  in 
making  them  Konewka  is  without  a  rival.      The 
same  house  has  yohn     Whopper  the  Newsboy, 
Tony  and  Puss,  \The'  Miller'' s   Children,   and 
several  other  books  which  the  young  folks  will  find 
entertaining  enough  even  for  Christmas.  Harper  & 
Bros,  issue  another  of  Paul  du  Chaillu*s  books 
of  adventure  called  My  Apingi  Kingdom  ;  with 
Life  in  the   Great  Sahara,  and  Sketches  of  the 
Chase  of  the  Ostrich,  Hyena,  &*c.,  copiously  il- 
lustrated ;  Dodd  &  Mead  (New  York)  issue  the 
two  last  volumes  of   Abbott's  yuno  Stories^  of 
which  we  spoke  favorably  several  months  ago ; 
and,  Geoffrey  the  Lollard,  by  Frances  East- 
wood ;  and  Lee  &  Shepard  (Boston)  and  Loring 
(Boston)  have  a  long  series  of  volumes-  which  we 
have  not  space  even  to  enumerate.     Altogether, 
if  as  lavish  preparation  has  been  made  to  meet  the 
young  folks'  wants  in  other  things  as  has  been 
made  in  the  way  of  literature,  it   would  seem 
superfluous  to  wi^  them  a  *♦  Merry  Christmas." 

[It  may  prove  a  convenience  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  all  the  books  mentioned  in  this 
notice,  and  all  other  new  and  standard  publications 
can  be  obtained  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Oakley  & 
Mason,  Nos.  142  &  144  Grand  street,  New  York]. 
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Adrift  with  a  Vengeance.  A  Tale  of  Lirve 
and  Adventure.      By  Kin  ah  AN  Cornwallis. 


SCIENCE. 

Spontaneous  Generation. — The  advocates  and 
propagators  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation 
were  so  thoroughly  convicted  by  Professor  Hux- 
ley, in  his  masterly  address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion, that  they  are  compelled  to  look  for  new 
arguments,  if  not  new  facts,  to  support  their  view 
of  the  question.  It  is  a  question  which  has  of  late 
attracted  a  share  of  popular  attention,  and  much 
has  been  made  of  certain  experiments  which  seem 
to  favor  the  notion  that  living  organisms  make 
their  appearance  in  closed  tubes  after  exposure  to 
a  very  high  temperature.  It  is  quite  true  that 
organic  and  inorganic  substances  do  appear  under 
such  circumstances ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  not 
one  experimentalist  in  a  thousand  is  qualified  to 
make  the  experiments  with  sufficient  care,  or  to 
guard  against  occasions  of  error.  Self-deception 
is  easy  at  all  times,  and  is  perhaps  easiest  during 
researches  on  spontaneous  generation ;  and  when 
we  are  told  that  a  leaf  of  a  species  of  moss— a 
highly  organized  substance— was  spontaneously 
developed  in  a  vacuum  tube,  we  cannot  help  doubt- 
ing the  fact,  and  believing  that  the  specimen  had 
found  its  way  in  before  the  experiment  was  com- 
menced. Pasteur  has  shown  what  the  process  of 
development  really  is,  and  that  a  good  chemist 
can  develop  objects  in  close  tubes  at  pleasure; 
but  that  is  something  very  different  firom  spontane- 
ous generation. 

Germ  Theory  of  Disease.— The  discussion  of 
the  germ  theory  of  disease  has  lost  somewhat  of  its 
vivacity;  and  the  number  of  disputants  who  deny 
that  diseases  are  occasioned  by  minute  particles  or 
germs  floating  in  the  air,  and  that  health  is  pro- 
moted by  keeping  them  out  of  our  lungs,  seems  to 
have  increased  A  French  anatomist,  M.  Bochamp, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Medicme 
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at  Paris,  shows  that  the  human  body  is  built  up  of 
intinitely  small  creatures,  which  he  calls  microty' 
mas  ;  that  when  these  are  acting  harmoniously  the 
body  b  in  health,  and  all  the  fermentative  pro- 
cesses go  on  regularly  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
when  they  act  inharmoniously,  the  fermentative 
processes  are  deranged,  and  ill-health  is  the  con- 
sequence. If  an  egg  is  shaken  violently,  the  mi* 
crozymas  therein  contained  are  intermingled  in  a 
way  different  from  that  designed  by  nature,  and  a 
chemical  change  takes  place  which  alters  the  con- 
dition of  the  egg.  The  microzymas  are  not  only 
ferments  in  themselves,  but  they  produce  those 
minute  creatures  which  naturalists  call  bacteria, 
and  they  produce  also  cells :  and  these  cells  and 
these  bacteria  are  capable  of  returning  to  the 
microzyma  state.  The  disease  among  silkworms 
was  due  to  irregular  action  on  the  part  of  the 
microzymas ;  but  M.  B4champ  has  shown  by  ex- 
f>eriment  that  the  fermentation  in  which  the  dis- 
ease conmiences  may  be  arrested-  by  application  of 
a  mixture  of  creosote  and  phenic  acid,  and  without 
harm  to  the  true  living  function.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  fact,  certain  medical  men  have  used 
creosote  and  phenic  acid  with  success  in  preventing 
or  mitigating  attacks  of  small-pox.  After  death, 
all  organic  matter  must  return  to  its  original  ele- 
ments, and  the  microzymas  are  there  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  putrefaction.  We  thus  see  that  the 
living  animal  contains  in  itself  the  essential  elements 
of  life,  of  disease,  of  death,  and  of  total  destruc- 
tion. Hence,  to  accomplish  these  ends,  we  need 
not  suppose  the  presence  of  living  germs  float uig 
in  the  air.     This  is  M.  Bechamp's  theory. 

Inventions  and  Speculations. — How  to  ventil- 
ate underground  railway  carriages — how  to  blow 
bundles  of  letters  from  pillar  to  post  through  un- 
derground tubes — how  to  make  a  good  bright 
green  color  without  admixture  of  arsenic — how  to 
produce  combustible  flint — how  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  water  at  drinking-foimtains — how  to 
make  a  durable  pavement  of  asphalt — how  to  ren- 
der the  surface  of  common  roacis  more  fit  for  traffic 
— how  to  manufacture  mouldings,  foliage,  and  sta- 
tuettes from  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  litharge — 
how  to  utilize  sewage,  prevent  boiler  explosions, 
and  the  injurious  action  of  lead  pipes  on  water — 
how  to  send  two  messages  along  a  telegraph  wire 
(one  from  each  end)  at  the  same  time — ^how  to  in- 
crease the  break-power  of  railway  trains,  and 
thereby  diminish  the  chance  of  accident — these  are 
among  the  notions  inventions,  and  speculations 
which  have  been  put  forth  within  the  past  few 
weeks.'  They  show  a  fair  amount  of  activity  for 
what  b  commonly  called  the  dead  season  of  the 
year. — Chamber^  Journal, 

Diamond- Diggings  in  Africa, — The  diamond- 
diggings  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,  have  become  more  famous 
than  ever.  Diggings  is  hardly  the  word,  for  it  is 
a  territory  comprising  hundreds  of  square  miles, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  colony,  where  the 
precious  stones  are  met  with,  and  in  prodigious 
quantities.  It  is  a  bare  and  desolate  region,  but 
is  rich  in  diamonds,  which,  according  to  the  latest 
reports,  are  strewn  on  the  ground,  or  ,are  found 
by  digging  a  foot  below  the  surface.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  geologists  and  mineralogi::ts  have  to 


say  thereupon.  The  prospect  of  sudden  fortune 
is  of  course  alluring,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  rush  to  the  diamond-fields  equals  any  that  ever 
took  place  to  gold-diggings.  The  distance  of  this 
attractive  region  is  from  Cape  Town  800  miles, 
from  Grahamstown  400  miles,  and  from  Natal  500 
miles,  with  crossing  of  a  severe  mountain  range 
on  the  way. 

The  North  German  Arctic  Expedition.— Va^ 
Germania  steamer,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the 
North  German  Arctic  Expedition,  which  sailed 
last  year  to  explore  the  polar  coasts  and  seas,  and 
if  possible  reach  the  North  Pole,  has  returned  to 
Bremen,  all  well  This  vessel  wintered  on  the 
coast  of  East  Greenland,  in  lat.  74^  N.,  and  sledge- 
parties  were  sent  out  which  worked  their  way  up 
to  77"*,  and  thus  extendetl  our  knowledge  of  north- 
em  geography.  The  I/ansa,  a  small  schooner, 
which  sailed  as  tender  to  the  Germania^  was  lost ; 
and  the  history  of  the  escape,  and  perilous  adven- 
tures of  her  crew,  has  something  of  the  wonderful 
about  it.  The  account  thereof  when  published 
will  take  its  place  among  the  most  interesting  nar- 
ratives of  arctic  exploration  yet  written.  The 
little  vessel  having  parted  company,  pushed  into 
the  ice,  and  was  frozen  fast  in  September,  1869, 
in  lat.  73**  6'  N.,  long.  19"  18'  W.,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  the  land.  There  the 
upheaved  ice  crushed  her  till  she  sank.  The  crew 
had  previously  taken  out  provisions  and  other 
stores,  and  the  boats,  and  betook  themselves 
therewith  to  an  ice-floe  for  safety.  The  floe  was 
a  few  miles  in  circumference,  and  on  this  they 
built  a  house  with  lumps  of  coal, planks,  and  sails, 
and  passed  the  long  dark  winter  season  by  the 
light  of  a  petroleum  lamp.  The  party  comprised 
fourteen  persons,  including  captain,  mates,  and 
two  professors  who  had  charge  of  the  scientific  ob- 
servations. In  the  Arctic  Ocean  a  current  sets 
always  to  the  south,  even  in  winter,^  and  slowly, 
but  surely,  the  ice  is  borne  with  it.  By  the  end 
of  December  the  floe  had  drifted  down  to  68  de- 
grees. The  present  year  set  in  with  storms,  in 
which  the  ice  broke  up,  the  house  was*  destroyed, 
and  the  floe  was  reduced  to  a  fragment  about 
seventy  paces  broad,  and  hardships  and  dangers 
multipliwl  around  the  party.  On  the  7th  May 
they  found  themselves  in  lat.  61*"  12',  not  far 
from  Cape  Farewell ;  and,  taking  to  their  boats, 
they  succeeded,  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  reaching 
the  land  and  the  mission  station  ofFriedrichsthal. 
From  this  place  they  pushed  on  to  Julianshaab, 
whence  they  got  a  passage  in  a  Danish  ship  to 
Copenhagen. 

Matter  in  the  Air.— hi  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, Dublin,  Dr.  Sigerson  has  given  a  lecture  on 
Microscopic  Appearances  obtained  from  Special 
Atmospheres^  m  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he 
explained  that  in  examining  the  air  of  factories 
and  workshops,  he  found  the  atmosphere  of  each 
charged  with  particles  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  trade  carried  on.  In  an  iron  factory  he  found 
carbon,  ash,  and  iron,  the  iron  being  in  the  form 
of  translucid  hollow  balls  one-two-thousandth  of 
an  inch  diameter.  In  the  air  of  a  shirt  factory, 
filaments  of  linen  and  cotton  and  minute  eggs 
were  floating ;  and  in  places  where  grain  is  thrash- 
ed and  converted,  the  floating  dust  is  fibrous  and 
starchy,  mingled  with  vegetable  spores  j  but  ac- 
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cording  to  Dr.  Sigerson,  the  dust  of  a  scutching- 
mill  is  more  hurtful  than  any,  and  as  much  pains 
should  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  it  as  that  of  the 
grinding-mills  of  Sheffield.  In  the  air  of  type- 
foundries  and  printing-offices,  antimony  exists; 
stables  show  hair  and  other  animal  matters ;  and 
the  air  of  dissecting-rooms  is  described  as  partic- 
ularly horrible.  All  this  is  very  disagreeable  to 
think  of;  but  while  it  manifests  that  we  should  be 
careful  to  purify  the  air  we  breathe,  it  teaches  also 
that  nature  has  given  us  a  respiratory  apparatus 
endowed  with  a  large  amount  of  self-protecting 
function. 

New  Discoveries  of  Metal  in  America, — An 
American  geologist  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  survey  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico, discovered  vast  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  in  a 
range  of  hills — the  Raton  Hills — which,  as  he 
stales,  <*will  be  of  far  more  value  than  all  the 
mines  of  precious  metals  in  that  country." — And 
Dr.  Steny  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  resident  in  Canada,  re- 
ports that  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
there  are  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  sand,  so  abun- 
dant that  they  may  be  regarded  as  **  practically  in- 
exhaustible." Similar  deposits  exist  also  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Huron.  The  iron  pro- 
duced from  this  sand  is  described  as  of  excellent 
quality ;  and  to  maintain  this  excellence,  Dr.  l!arue 
of  Quebec  has  invented  a  machine,  in  which,  by  a 
series  of  permanent  magnets,  the  magnetic  iron  sand 
b  separated  from  the  silicious  sand  and  other  non- 
metallic  substances.  The  operation  is  simple,  though 
it  throws  off  a  ton  of  the  iron  sand  every  hour ;  and 
it  is  said  that  two  men  can  attend  to  ten  machines. 
From  all  this,  we  learn  that  Canada  may  now 
reckon  magnetic  iron  among  her  natural  resources ; 
the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  free  from 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  Will  it  rival  the  iron 
sand  of  New  Zealand,  from  which  the  well-known 
Taranaki  steel  is  produced  ?  The  question  is  one 
which  should  be  interesting  to  metallurgists. 

A  Substitute  for  Bronze, — A  method  for  using 
mica  as  a  substitute  for  bronze  has  been  introduced 
in  France.  The  mica,  crushed  in  a  mill,  is  digested 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  washing  is  sorted 
by  sieves.  Thus  prepared,  the  scales  have  a  bright 
and  silvery  appearance,  and  show  to  great  advan- 
tage when  pressed  into  moulds  and  polished.  And 
the  articles  manufactured  are  said  to  exceed  in 
lustre  the  so-called  metallic  brocades. 

Preservation  of  Bronzes, — Bronzes  when  placed 
out  of  doors  too  often  become  black  and  dirty, 
and  cease  to  be  omamentaL  But  it  was  observed 
in  Berlin  that  those  parts  of  a  bronze  statue  which 
were  much  handled  by  the  public  retained  a  good 
surface,  and  this  led  to  the  conclusion  that  fat  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  An  experiment  was 
therefore  tried  for  some  years  with  four  bronzes : 
one  was  coated  every  day  with  oil,  and  wiped  with 
a  cloth  ;  another  was  washed  everv  day  with  water ; 
the  third  was  similarly  washed,  but  was  oiled 
twice  a  year ;  and  the  fourth  was  left  untouched. 
The  first  looked  beautiful ;  the  third,  which  had 
been  oiled  twice  a  year,  was  passable ;  the  second 
looked  dead ;  and  the  fourth  was  dull  and  black. 
Perhaps  public  authorities  in  this  country  who 
have  charge  of  statues  and  other  adornments  will 
profit  by  the  experiment  here  described. 


H<rvo  Meat  is  Preserved  at  Monte  Video, — At 
Monte  Video,  meat  is  now  preserved  in  large 
quantities  for  export,  by  a  process  which  is  thus 
described.  A  pickle  is  made  containing  85  per 
cent,  of  water,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  glycerine, 
and  bisulphite  of  soda,  and  in  this  the  meat,  cut 
into  lumps  of  from  five  pounds  to  fifty  pounds 
weight,  is  soaked  for  some  days.  When  taken  out, 
it  b  dusted  over  with  dry  bisulphite  of  soda,  and 
is  closely  packed  in  air-tight  boxes,  in  which  it 
will  keep  sweet  for  years,  and  can  be  rendered  fit 
for  use  at  any  time  by  soaking  in  a  bath  of  cold 
water  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  vin^ar  is 
mixed. 

The  Vahe  ^r.— -Jars  for  preserving  fhiit  and 
vegetables  are  now  manufactured  in  Philadelphia 
with  a  close-fitting  lid,  which  is  kept  in  place  by  a 
wire  making  a  spiral  turn  round  the  rim  of  the  jar. 
The  upper  end  of  the  wire  presses  always  on  the 
centre  of  the  lid,  and  keeps  it  in  place  with  an 
air-tight  joint ;  but  yields  sufficiently  to  allow  for 
escape  of  steam  when  the  contents  of  the  jar  are 
cooked  for  preservation.  This  new  contrivance  is 
called  the  Valve  Jar. 

Admixture  of  Paces,  —  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
says  Prof.  Agassiz,  is  the  physical  and  moral  dete- 
rioration of  pure  races  so  clearly  shown  as  in  BraziL 
The  hybrid  between  the  Indian  and  negro,  called 
cafuzo,  has  none  of  the  delicacy  of  the  mulatto ; 
hb  complexion  is  dark,  hb  hair  long,  wavy,  and 
curling,  and  hb  character,  instead  of  being  confi- 
ding and  indolent,  b  described  by  Agassiz  as  ex- 
hibiting a  happy  combination  between  the  jolly 
disposition  of  the  negro  and  the  energetic, 
enduring  powers  of  the  Indian.  The  hybrid  be- 
tween the  white  and  half-breed  is  called  mameluco, 
and  b  described  as  being  pallid,  effeminate,  feeble, 
lazy,  and  rather  obstinate,  the  Indian  influence  hav- 
ing apparently  obliterated  the  higher  characteristics 
of  the  white,  without  imparting  its  own  energies  to 
the  offspring.  Noticeable  exceptions  to  this  pic- 
ture may  be  found  in  the  half-breeds  of  the  semi- 
civilized  communities  of  our  southern  Indians.  ^  It 
b  very  remarkable  that  the  Indian,  crossing  with 
either  a  negro  or  a  white,  makes  a  deeper  impress 
on  his  progeny  than  the  other  races,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  fact  it  is  observed  that,  in 
further  crossings,  the  pure  Indian  characteristics  are 
resumed  and  those  of  the  other  races  thrown  ofL 
"Let  any  one,"  says  Professor  Agassiz,  "who 
doubts  the  evil  of  the  mixture  of  races  ^^^  "^* 
clined,  from  a  mistaken  philanthropy,  to  break 
down  all  barriers  between  them,  visit  BraziL" 

The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Sun. —Dr  TaSVL- 
ner,  whose  pictures  of  solar  prominences  will  be 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  has  written  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  temperature  and  physical 
condition  of  the  sun.  Assuming  that  those  prom- 
inences which  present  the  appearance  of  eruptions 
are  really  produced  by  the  action  of  explosive 
forces,  projecting  vast  quantities  of  glowing  hy- 
drogen into  the  diromosphere,  he  applies  the  prha- 
ciples  of  thermodynamics  to  determine  the  heat  and 
pressure  at  different  parts  of  the  sun's  mass  and 
atmosphere.  He  obtains  as  a  probable  minimum 
value  for  the  temperature  of  the  chromosphere 
27,700°  Centigrade,  and  for  the  temperature 
in  the  interior  region  whence  the  liydrogen  is 
erupted  68,400"  Centigrade.     Assuming  the  at- 
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mospheric  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  chromo- 
sphere to  be  o.  i8o  mm.  (about  7  inches  of  the 
mercurial  barometer),  he  finds  the  pressure  at  the 
level  of  the  nuclei  of  the  spots  to  be  about  i84,- 
000  atmospheres,  and  the  pressure  in  the  inner  re- 
gion before  named  no  less  than  4,070,000  atmos- 
pheres. He  further  deduces  the  following  general 
results : — 

1.  We  cannot  conclude  from  the  want  of  cer- 
tain lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a  self-luminous  star 
that  the  corresponding  elements  are  necessarily 
absent  from  its  substance. 

2.  The  layer  in  which  the  reversal  of  the  spec- 
trum takes  place  is  different  for  each  substance,  and 
lies  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  star  according  as 
the  vapor-density  is  greater  and  as  the  emissive 
power  is  less. 

3.  Under  otherwise  equal  circumstances  this 
stratum  lies  nearer  to  the  centre  as  the  intensity 
of  gravity  is  greater. 

4.  The  distances  separating  the  reversal  strata 
of  given  substances  from  each  other,  as  well 
as  from  the  centre,  are  greater  as  the  temperature 
is  greater. 

5.  Under  otherwise  equal  circumstances  the 
spectra  of  different  stars  are  richer  m  lines  the 
lower  the  temperature,  and  the  greater  the  mass 
of  the  star. 

6.  The  difference  in  the  intensity  of  different 
dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  and  other 
stars  does  not  depend  only  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  absorptive  powers  of  the  corresponding 
elements,  but  also  on  the  different  depths  at 
which  the  reversal  of  the  spectra  in  question  takes 
place. 

Is  the  ResolvabilUy  of  Star-groups  a  Test  of 
Distance  ? — It  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  toler- 
ably certain  that  the  power  necessary  to  effect  the 
resolution  of  star-groups  (including  stellar  nebulae) 
affords  a  satisfactory  general  means  of  estimating 
the  relative  distance  of  such  groups.  Mr.  Proctor 
considers  that  he  has  been  able  to  prove  that  this 
test  is  altogether  untrustworthy.  It  would  be 
sufficient,  if  we  had  evidence  of  a  general  uni- 
formity of  texture,  so  to  speak,  in  star-systems ; 
but  the  evidence  we  have  is  opposed  altogether, 
he  considers,  to  such  a  view.  He  Quotes  Sir  John 
Herschel's  evidence  respecting  the  Magellanic 
clouds,  as  tending  to  prove  that  portions  of  a  star- 
system  which  lie  at  nearly  equal  distances  may 
present  wholly  different  characteristics  as  respects 
resolvability.  Thus,  Sir  John  Herschel  savs  in 
one  place,  in  recording  his  observations  of  the 
Nubecula  Minor,  **  We  ai*e  now  in  the  cloudy  the 
field  begins  to  be  full  of  a  faint  light,  perfectly  ir- 
resolvable." In  another  place  he  notes,  **  Upper 
limit,  but  here  it  is  starry^  at  the  other  limit  neb' 
ulcus, ''^  Elsewhere  again,  '^  The  main  body  is 
resolved,  but  barely.  .  .  .  The  borders  fade  away 
insensibly,  and  are  less,  or  not  at  all,  resolved.'* 
Yet  the  relative  distances  of  these  portions  cannot 
be  very  unequal. 

The  Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Body, — Dr. 
Parkes  and  Dr.  WoUowicz  have  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  a  very  valuable 
paper,  from  which  we  take  the  following : — It  ap- 
pears, then,  clear  that  any  quantity  over  two 
ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  daily  would  certainly  do 
harm  to  this  man  (the  subject  of  the  experiment) ; 


but  whether  this,  or  even  a  smaller  quantity, 
might  not  be  hurtful  if  it  were  continued  day  after 
day,  the  experiments  do  not  show.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  alcohol  is  not  necessary  for  him ;  that 
is,  that  every  function  was  perfectly  performed 
without  alcohol,  and  that  even  one  ounce  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  produced  a  decided  effect  on  his 
heart,  which  was  not  necessary  for  his  health,  and 
perhaps,  if  the  effect  continued,  would  eventually 
lead  to  alterations  in  circulation,  and  to  degenera- 
tion of  tissues.  It  is  not  difficult  to  say  what  would 
be  excess  for  him  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  what 
would  be  moderation ;  it  bonly  certain  that  it  would 
be  something  under  two  fluid  ounces  of  absolute 
alcohol  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  general  result  of  our  experiments  is  to  confirm 
the  opinions  held  by  physicians  as  to  what  must 
be  the  indications  of  alcohol  both  in  health  and 
disease.  The  effects  on  appetite  and  on  circula- 
tion are  the  practical  points  to  seize;  and  if  we 
are  correct  in  our  inferences,  the  commencement 
of  narcotism  marks  the  point  when  both  appetite 
and  circulation  will  begin  to  be  damaged.  As  to 
the  metamorphosis  of  nitrogeneous  tissues  or  to 
animal  heat,  it  seems  improbable  that  alcohol  in 
quantities  that  can  be  properly  used  in  diet  has 
any  effect ;  it  appears  imlikely  (in  the  face  of 
the  chemical  results)  that  it  can  enable  the  body  to 
perform  more  work  on  less  food,  though  by 
quickening  a  failing  heart  it  may  enable  work  to 
be  done  which  otherwise  could  not  be  so.  It  may 
then  act  like  the  ^ur  in  the  side  of  a  horse,  eli- 
citing force,  though  not  supplying  it. 

The  Microscope  in  Geology, — Mr.  S.  AUport, 
F.G.S.,  has  recently  contributed  a  paper  to  the 
Monthly  Microscopical  Journal  for  August,  which 
is  of  interest  to  all  Geologists,  as  it  shows  them 
how  useful  is  the  microscope  in  their  investiga- 
tions. We  commend  the  paper  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  readers.  We  give  the  following  con- 
clusions : — "  Having  now  made  upwards  of  four 
hundred  sections  of  rocks  and  minerals,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  following  results  of  mi- 
croscopical examination  will  stand  the  test  of  fur- 
ther study.  I.  The  mineral  constituents  of  the 
melaphyres  and  other  fine-grained  igneous  rocks 
may  be  determined  with  certainty — a  result  which 
has  not  been  attained  by  any  other  method  of  ex- 
amination. 2.  The  mineral  c^^nstituents  of  the 
true  volcanic  rocks,  and  those  of  the  old  mela- 
phyres, are  generally  the  same.  3.  The  old 
rocks  have  almost  invariably  undergone  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  alteration,  and  this  change  alone 
constitutes  the  difference  now  existing  between 
them  and  the  recent  volcanic  basalts.  The  ba- 
saltic lavas  of  the  Rhine  and  Central  France  are 
composed  of  a  triclinic  felspar,  augite,  magnetite, 
olivine,  and  frequently  apatite,  the  same  minerals 
as  those  constituting  the  old  rocks  above  described. 
I  have  fine-grained  specimens  of  the  latter  hardly 
dbtinguishable  from  recent  basalts ;  and  a  section 
of  dolerite  from  the  Puyde  Bam^re,  in  Auvergne, 
does  not  differ  in  any  important  particular  from 
coarse-grained  specimens  from  Rowley.  It  would 
be  easy  to  extend  the  parellelism  to  other  classes 
of  rocks,  but  I  will  now  only  observe  that  we 
have  here  another  proof  of  the  doctrine  long 
taught  by  Lyell — the  uniformity  and  continuity  of 
the  Laws  of  Nature. 
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The  Solar  Eclipse  of  December  22. — Mr.  Hind, 
the  English  astronomer,  has  published  a  Nautical 
Almanac  Circular,  showing  the  path  of  the  total 
phase  in  regions  which  are  conveniently  accessible. 
After  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  shadow  of 
the  moon  passes  across  the  south  of  Portugal  and 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Algeria,  reaching  its 
most  southerly  limits  in  about  longitude  4"*  east  of 
Greenwich,  where  the  southern  boimdary  of  the 
shadow-path  is  in  about  34!-**  north  latitude. 
Thence  the  shadow  passes  to  Sicily,  the  northern 
limit  passing  slightly  to  the  north  of  Mount  Etna, 
and  so,  touching  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
the  Itsdian  peninsula,  by  the  south  of  Turkey, 
past  Thessaly.  The  most  important  parts  of  the 
shadow's  path  are  those  across  the  south  of  Portu- 
gal and  Spain,  in  Algeria,  and  across  Sicily. 

An  Aurora  in  Bagdad. — We  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  observations  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
at  Bagdad,  by  the  strange  but  not  imaccountable 
circumstance  that  it  deranged  the  transmission  of 
our  despatches  over  the  Indo-European  telegraph, 
and  upset  the  telegraphic  arrangements  in  the  Ot- 
toman dominions,  where  its  appearance  was  very 
generaL  This  circumstance  not  only  prepares  us 
for  an  extension  of  the  phenomenon  not  generally 
expected,  but  also  for  its  occurrence  in  the  past,  • 
when  the  rare  display  of  the  Aurora  in  the  South 
must  have  furnished  prodigies  for  the  historian. 
The  examination  of  these,  as  of  recorded  comets, 
is  worthy  of  being  pushed. — Athenceum. 

Directions  of  Temperatures, — The  recent  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Dove  lead  him  to  believe  that 
abnormally  low  temperatures  travel  from  East  to 
West,  and  abnormally  high  temperatiures  from 
West  to  East.  He  has  proved  this  by  various 
experiments  during  the  past  winter. 

The  Action  of  Heat  on  Diamonds, — A  verv 
curious  influence  exerted  by  heat  upon  diamonds 
has  been  noticed  at  the  works  at  St.  Helen's,  re- 
cently visited  by  the  British  Association.  When 
a  diamond  is  used  to  cut  hot  glass  the  diamond 
will  only  last  for  one  day,  and  it  assumes  a  milky 
appearance.  The  diamonds  in  constant  use  for 
cutting  cold  glass  last  about  three  months.  Each 
diamond  costs  from  35^.  to  45/.,  and  is  about  three 
times  the  size  of  an  ordinary  glazier's  diamond. 
Hot  glass  is  cut  more  readily  than  cold  glass. 

Are  the  two  Sides  of  the  Brain  alike? — Dr. 
Brown-Sequard  thinks  not.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  at  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool, 
he  said  that  the  series  of  experiments  he  had  made 
upon  different  animals  led  him  to  the  belief  that 
the  right  side  of  the  brain  was  more  important  for 
organic  life  than  the  left  side.  Although  the  two 
sides  of  the  brain  were  precisely  alike  when  the 
animals  were  bom,  by  greater  development  of  the 
activities  one  side  came  to  be  quite  different  from 
the  other. 

Calorific  Value  of  certain  Gases. — In  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Association  at  Salem, 
by  Professors  B.  Silliman  and  H.  Wurtz,  there  are 
some  conclusions  which  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  From  the  second  table  it  is  clear — i. 
That,  of  all  known  gases,  the  highest  calorific  ef- 
fects, under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  are 
obtainable  from  carbonic  oxide,  whose  calorific 
value,    above   xoo**  C,   is  about  3,000*  C.     2. 


That,  in  absolute  calorific  value,  below  100"  C, 
in  the  atmospheric  medium,  hydrogen  surpasses 
the  volume  of  any  other  gas,  giving  a  temperature 
of  about  3,200"  C.     3.  That  for  all  modes  of  ap- 

f)lication — that  is,  for  producing  both  high  and 
ow  temperatures — the  total  maximum  calorific 
effectiveness  of  carbonic  oxide  is  a  constant  quan- 
tity. 4.  Compound  condensed  submultiple  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen,  like  that  in  marsh  gas,  have 
much  less  total  calorific  value  in  air  than  their 
volume  of  free  hydrogen.  5.  Condensed  com- 
pound submultiple  volumes  of  gaseous  carbon, 
like  that  in  olefiant  gas,  have  no  greater  total 
calorific  value  in  air,  below  100'  C,  than  their 
own  volume  of  carbon  gas  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
oxide;  while  above  100*  C  their  value  is  even 
considerably  less. 

ART. 

Restoration  of  Westminster  Abbey. — While  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  are  appealing  to 
the  public  for  a  sum  which  seems  only  very  slowly 
to  be  collected,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster are  gradually,  but  effectively,  doing  much 
to  arrest,  or  to  repair,  the  ravages  of  time  on  their 
noble  minster.  The  work  on  the  chapter-house, 
tastefully  and  skilfully  as  it  has  been  effected,  is 
languishing  for  want,  we  believe,  of  funds.  To  the 
cleansing  of  the  bronze  monuments,  and  of  the 
grille  of  Henry  VII. *s  monument^  we  have  before 
called  attention.  The  new  step  to  which  we  now 
refer  is  the  re[>air  of  the  crumbled  and  decayed 
buttresses  of  the  row  of  niches  beneath  the  central 
arch  of  the  great  west  door.  The  most  dilapidat- 
ed of  these  have  been  partly  cut  away,  showing, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  the  inner  part  of  the  stone  as 
fresh  and  sound  as  on  the  day  it  was  built.  Sound 
building-stone  from  the  Chilmark  quarries,  in  Wilt- 
shire, some  of  which  has  l>efore  been  employed  in 
the  abbey,  is  being  cut  to  the  exact  dimensions 
and  mouldings  of  the  portions  thus  excised,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  exact  restoration  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  fa9ade  to  a  state  closely  resembling 
that  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  architect.  The 
effect,  for  the  first  few  months,  will  be  harsh  and 
unpUasing,  and  will  suggest  to  many  ready-made 
critics  a  reference  to  putting  new  cloth  into  old 
garments.  With  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  the 
discrepancy  of  tone  will  have  disappeared  beneath 
the  levelling  agency  of  the  London  atmosphere, 
and  the  fine  front  will  be  not  only  saved  but  re- 
newed in  its  youth.  Any  of  our  readers  who  are 
inclined  to  visit  the  spot,  should  go  a  little  farther 
for  the  sake  of  the  fine  view  of  the  group  of  towers, 
the  lined  roof  of  the  unfinished  chapter-house,  and 
the  gable  and  buttresses  of  the  south  transept  of 
the  Abbey.  Few  city-scenes  in  Europe  are  so  pic- 
turesque. The  vista  down  the  broad  street  is 
closed  by  what  looks  like  one  of  the  vast  monas- 
teries of  southern  Italy :  a  most  un-London-Uke 
effect.  It  is  the  great  pile  to  the  south  of  the 
Thames,  serving  as  a  succursale  to  the  India 
Docks.  The  small  blank  arches  at  the  top  give 
the  effect  of  a  row  of  dormitories.  Mediaeval 
London  seems  to  be  rising  from  the  dust. — Art 
Journal, 

Our  National  Academy, — The  Fourth  Winter 
Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
was  opened  with  a  reception  on  the  evening  of 
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November  21st,  and  is  now  in  progress.  The  dis- 
play of  pictures  is  rather  better,  on  the  whole,  we 
think,  than  any  that  has  been  seen  upon  the  walls 
at  recent  Exhibitions,  though  the  best  productions 
of  our  own  artists  are  still  held  off,  and  the  defi- 
ciency has  to  be  supplied  by  foreign  artists.  These 
latter  furnish  most  of  the  large  pictures  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  present  Exhibition.  The  Aca- 
demy has  now  passed  entirely  into  the  control  of 
**  the  reformers,'*  and  the  first  result  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  disposition  of  the  artists  to- 
ward the  institution,  and  a  perceptible  one  in  the 
quality  of  pictures  sent  in.  Another  good  result 
is  the  announcement,  which  we  take  pleasure  in 
making,  that  at  the  next  Spring  Exhibition  the 
Academy  will  be  open  /r^^  to  all  comers  for  seve- 
ral days  in  the  week. 

Unveiling  of  the  Kepler  Monument. — The  fol- 
lowing very  interesting  account  of  this  is  taken  from 
Les  Mondes  (July  14).  On  the  24th  of  last  June, 
the  very  small  Swabian  town  named  Weildiestadt, 
with  hardly  2,000  inhabitants,  was  the  scene  of  a 
festive  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  unveiling  the 
statue  of  the  celebrated  Kepler,  who  was  bom  in 
a  humble  cottage  yet  existing,  and  now  known  as 
Kylerhaus.  The  statue  of  the  celebrated  astron- 
omer, executed  in  bronze,  represents  him  seated  on 
an  arm-chair ;  in  his  left  hand,  supported  by  a  ce- 
lestial globe,  he  holds  a  scroll,  upon  which  an  el- 
lipse Is  delineated ;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a 
pair  of  opened  compasses.  At  the  four  comers  of 
the  pedestal,  upon  which  the  statue  is  placed,  are 
smaller  statues,  representing  Michel  Mastin,  the 
Tiibingen  ]^rofessor  who  taught  Kepler  mathema- 
tics, and  Nicholas  Copemicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
Jobst  Byrg,  who  assisted  Kepler  in  making  astro- 
nomical instruments.  On  the  centre  of  the  pedestal 
is  simply  placed  **  Kepler ; "  the  other  sides  of  this 
portion  of  the  monument  are  embellished  with 
bas-relief  representations  of  incidents  of  Kepler's 
Ufe. 

Title-pages  to  Music. — The  London  Art  your- 
nal ssiys: — Among  the  pleasantest  indications  of 
Art  progress  are  the  titles  that  music-publishers 
now  issue  with  their  songs.  Though  sometimes 
very  meretricious,  striving  to  catch  the  eyes  of 
**  the  groundlings  **  by  gaudy  and  highly-colored 
pictures,  they  are  sometimes  so  pure  in  style,  so 
good  in  composition,  and  so  well  drawn,  as  to  de- 
serve places  in  choice  books  of  art -works. 

Mr,  y.  Robertson^  the  chief  engraver  of  the 
Constantinople  Mint,  has  received  the  third  class 
of  the  Mejedie,  in  compliment  to  his  twenty  years' 
service,  during  which  he  has  raised  the  coins  of 
that  mint  to  the  English  standard,  besides  produ- 
cing many  meritorious  medals.  He  is  also  known 
as  having  contributed  to  the  photography  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Three  curious  Musical  Scores  have  been  found 
at  Milan,  amongst  the  old  papers  of  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Castelli.  The  scores,  which  are  auto- 
graph, are: — **  La  Secchia  Rapita,"  by  Zinga- 
relli,  performed  at  La  Scala  in  1793 ;  "  Un  pazzo 
ne  fa  cento,"  by  Majrr,  performed  in  1798;  and 
**  La  Fortimata  Combinazione,"  composed  by 
Mosca. 

A  New  Centre  cf  Art  Exhibition  has  been 
opened  in  London,  which  promises  well.     It  is 


named  after  the-  celebrated  "Palais  Royal,"  is 
located  in  Argyle  Place,  Regent  street,  and  the 
entrance  fee  of  only  one  shilling  shows  that  it  is 
intended  for  popular  use. 

The  Course  of  Lectures  which  Prof.  Ruskin 
will  deliver  in  Oxford  during  the  present  term 
will  be  on  the  subject  of  sculpture.  The  first  of 
them  was  delivered  on  November  24th,  and  was 
entitled,  "The  Division  of  Arts." 

An  Exhibition  of  Pictures  is  now,  being  held  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  London,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  French  peasants  ruined  by  the  Prussian  inva- 
sion. 

A  Bust  of  Daniel  Maclise^  R.A.,  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  London  Roval  Academy. 
The  work  has  been  confided  to  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Edward  Davis. 
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Napoleon  at  St,  Helena, — My  residence,  not  fai* 
from  Longwood,  often  gave  me  an  opportunity, 
unobserved,  of  seeing  any  of  the  French  party  who 
appeared  out  of  doors.  In  this  way  I  have  several 
times  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ex-Emperor  in  his 
gray  surtout  or  morning  gown,  occupied  in  direct- 
ing garden  operations,  or  rather  the  construction 
of  some  cunous  mounds  of  eaith  and  sod  walls, 
but  what  was  his  purpose^it  would  not  be  easy  to 
say.  Shortly  before  Napoleon's  death,  and  con- 
trary to  all  his  prolonged  habits  of  seclusion,  he 
suddenly  made  a  carriage  excursion  into  the  country. 
He  was  retuming  almost  at  a  snail's  pace — he  was 
very  ill — and  the  road  being  very  narrow — placed 
me  necessarily  in  closest  proximity  with  his  person. 
Being  the  only  stranger  at  that  moment  standing 
there,  Napoleon,  involuntarily  perhaps,  looked  to- 
wards me,  and  thus  afforded  me  a  near  and  full- 
face  view.  The  face  was  never  to  be  forgotten  ; 
the  expression  unquestionably  at  this  time  was 
eminently  sad,  if  not  sullen  and  unhappy.  Poor 
man  !  he  looked  a  picture  of  suffering,  and  short 
was  the  time  before  I  again  stood  yet  nearer — by 
his  lifeless  body.  Ever  memorable  to  me  has  been 
that  spectacle.  The  features  of  Napoleon  were 
then  fixed  in  death — refined,  perhaps,  from  the 
effects  of  wasting  disease — ^but  beautifully  placid, 
if  not  expressive ;  then  the  very  small  and  white 
hand — the  fihe,  soft,  and  silken  hair  thinly  lying 
over  the  forehead — the  delicate  and  slight  figure, 
altogether  presented  an  ajjpearance  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  stem  and  iron  frame  and  visage 
usually  supposed  to  represent  him  during  his  life- 
time. No  one  could  contemplate  those  mortal 
remains  without  a  feeling  of  indefinable  melan- 
choly. There  now,  on  a  small  camp  bedstead,  lay 
the  lifeless  body  of  Napoleon,  dressed  completely 
in  the  very  same  military  dress  in  which  he  fought 
and  won  the  memorable  victory  of  Austerlitz. 
For  a  moment  he  might  have  seemed  even  sleeping 
— so  little  deathlike  appeared  that  calm  repose — 
while  the  face  looked  really  youthful,  as  when  in 
early  life  he  had  commanded  the  army  of  Italy. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  remark  made  at  the  time  in 
my  hearing,  as  a  few  followers  of  his  Ijist  fallen 
fortunes  stood  grouped  around.  If  siad,  how 
touching  also  was  the  solemn  scene. 
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"  Gaze  gently  on  that  silent  clay, 
Napoleon'5  once,  'tift  death's  to-day  ; 
Comiption  says  to  Fame,  *  *Tis  mine, 
And  dust  shall  shortly  dusl  enshrine.' 
Oh  mad  ambition  !  see  thy  childt 
The  spoiler  spoiled,  by  thee  beguiled  ; 
He  ran  thy  race,  he  won  thy  prize, 
On  e^'lh  was  everything — but  wise." 

I  afterwards  wandered  into  an  adjoining  room,  and 
there  were  many  things  strange  and  precious,  more 
or  less,  to  be  seen  belonging  to  the  eventful  past ; 
but  stranger  still  to  others  probably  would  some 
of  these  costly  relics  have  appeared  in  their  present 
place.  That  priceless  cloak  of  curious  furs,  the 
gift  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Tilsit,  could  it 
have  been  imagined  it  should  ever  lie  there  ?  That 
magnificent  Dresden  China  set,  the  gift  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  each  separate  piece  with  vast  cost  and 
skill  portraying  some  achievement  "of  glorious 
memory" — those  golden  remnants  and  relics  of 
imperial  plate — was  it  ever  supposed  they  shotdd 
one  day  be  seen  in  that  obscure  room,  upon  that 
insignificant  table — Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. — 
*^  Recollections  of  St,  Helena^'*  in  the  Leisure 
Hour. 

Causes  of  Sudden  Death.  ^V try  few  of  the 
sudden  deaths  which  are  said  to  arise  from 
•'diseases  of  the  heart  **  do  really  arise  from  that 
cause.  To  ascertain  the  real  origin  of  sudden 
deaths,  experiments  have  been  tried  in  Europe 
and  reported  to  a  scientific  congress  held  at  Stras- 
bourg. Sixty-six  cases  of  sudden  death  were  made 
the  subject  of  a  thorough  post-mortem  examina- 
tion ;  in  these  only  two  were  found  who  had  died 
from  disease  of  the  heart.  Nine  of  sixty-six  had 
died  from  apoplexy,  while  there  were  forty-six 
cases  of  congestion  of  the  lungs — that  is,  the  lungs 
were  so  full  of  blood  they  could  not  work,  there 
not  being  room  enough  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
air  to  enter  to  support  life.  The  causes  that  pro- 
duce congestion  of  the  lungs  are  cold  feet,  tight 
clothing,  costive  bowels,  sitting  still  chilled  after 
being  warmed  with  labor  or  a  rapid  walk,  going 
too  suddenly  from  close,  heated  rooms  into  the  cold 
air,  especially  after  speaking,  and  sudden  depress- 
ing news  operating  on  the  blood.  The  causes  of 
sudden  death  being  known,  an  avoidance  of  them 
may  serve  to  lengthen  many  valuable  lives  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost  under  the  verdict  of 
**  heart  complaint.'*  That  disease  is  supposed  to 
be  inevitable  and  incurable;  hence,  many  may 
not  take  the  pams  they  would  to  avoid  sudden 
death  if  they  knew  it  lay  in  their  power. 

India  Rubber  Inexhaustible. — The  belt  of  land 
around  the  globe,  5cx>  miles  north  and  500  miles 
south  of  the  equator,  abounds  in  trees  producing 
the  gum  of  India-rubber.  They  can  be  tapped,  it 
is  stated,  for  twenty  successive  seasons  without 
injury  ;  and  the  trees  stand  so  close  that  one  can 
gather  the  sap  of  eighty  in  a  day,  each  tree  yield- 
ing, on  on  average,  three  tablespoon fuls  daily. 
Forty-three  thousand  of  these  trees  have  been 
counted  in  a  tract  of  country  thirty  miles  long  by 
eight  wide.  There  are  in  America  and  Europe 
more  than  1 50  manufactories  of  India-rubl>er  arti- 
cles, employing  some  500  operatives  each,  and 
consuming  more  than  10,000,000  pounds  of  the 
gura  per  year,  and  the  business  is  considered  to  be 
still  in  its  infancy.  But  to  whatever  extent  it  may 
increase,  there  will  still  be  plenty  of  rubber  to 
supply  the  demand. 

Damage  to  Strasburg  Cathedral, — Very  much 


tired  already,  we  at  last  proceeded  to  the  Minster. 
On  coming  close  to  it,  we  saw  many  stone  frag- 
ments at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  The  beautiM 
entrance  was  not  injured,  nor  the  celebrated 
rosette.  A  piece  of  a  column  had  fallen  on  the 
nose  of  one  of  the  Eniperors  on  horseback,  and 
seemed  ready  to  drop  on  the  head  of  some  less  ex- 
alted mortal. 

Though  soldiers  only  were  permitted  to  ascend 
the  tower  on  that  day,  our  little  company  entered 
also.  The  beautiful  towers  containing  the  wind- 
ing staircases  were  not  much  damaged  ;  but  some 
parts  of  the  stone  balustrades  had  suffered,  and  it 
was  dangerous  to  pass.  The  whole  roof  of  the 
nave  is  burned,  but  the  vaults  underneath  fortu- 
nately resisted,  and  kept  the  flames  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  church.  From  that  gallery  one  has  a 
distinct  view  of  all  the  parallels. 

As  the  whole  Minster  was  crowded  with  soldiers, 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  descending  the  narrow 
stairs.  We  entered  the  interior  of  the  church, 
and  were  glad  to  see  that  not  much  damage  had 
been  done.  Some  ^mple  wooden  chairs  were 
burned ;  the  upper  p)art  of  the  organ  and  some 
parts  of  stained  windows  were  broken ;  but  the 
celebrated  clock  was  intact.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  damage  done  will  require  1,000,000  francs 
to  repair  it. —  Temple  Bar, 

A  Probable  Cataclysm, — The  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
have  anciently  been  again  and  again  deluged  and 
devastated  by  the  overflow  of  submontane  vaults'; 
and  an  earthquake  at  this  day,  to  break  up  the 
mountains  in  Mexico,  so  as  to  obstruct* the  course 
of  these  waters  to  the  ocean,  would  open  the 
ancient  gates,  and  fill  the  ravines,  and  flood  the 
whole  meadow-lands  of  those  valleys  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  cataclysm  may  again  happen, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri valleys  are  consequently  now  but  tenants  at 
sufferance. — I^he  Lifted  and  Subsided  Rocks  of 
America, 

Coins:  their  First  Appearance, — Coins  first 
make  their  appearance  in  the  pre-Roman  Iron 
Age.  Those  of  Marseilles  have  been  discovered 
in  an  old  battle-field  at  Tiefenau,  near  Berne, 
along  with  a  large  number  of  objects  made  of  iron, 
such  as  broken  chariots,  bits  for  horses,  wheels,  &c. 
Since  Marseilles  was  founded  B.  c.  600,  the  coins 
must  be  later  than  that  date,  and  probably 
before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  Some 
of  the  villages  in  the  Swiss  lakes  may  also  be  as- 
signed to  the  Iron  Age ;  hi  that  near  La  Tene,  on 
the  lake  of  NeufchAtel,  fifty  iron  swords,  five  axes, 
four  knives,  and  twenty- three  lances  have  been 
found,  imaccompanied  by  a  single  weapon  of 
bronze ;  nine  coins  also  were  found,' of  which  one 
bears  on  the  reverse  the  Gallic  homed  horse.  Mr. 
Evans  has  shown  that  the  Gauls  had  a  coinage  of 
their  own  in  B.  c.  300,  while  in  Britain  the  coins 
make  their  appearance  about  150  years  later.  It 
would  therefore  seem  very  probable  that  coins 
were  used  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  Iron 
Age,  and  their  style  implies  that  they  are  derived 
originally  from  the  East  and  South^from  Greece 
and  Macedon,  and  not  from  Italy.  Mr.  Evans 
has  in  his  possession  a  marvellous  series  of  British 
gold  coins,  in  which  the  passage  from  the  highly- 
finished  Greek  original  is  traced  down  to  the  al- 
most meaningless  emblems  stamped  on  the  rude 
copies. — Sir  John  Lubbocl^ s  Pre-historic  Times, 
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-  The  Fortnighlly  Revien. 

THE   FUTURE  OF  FRANCE. 

BY  M.  EHILE  DE  LAVELEYE. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Govern-  And  this  was  the  moment  which  saw  the- 

ment  of  the  National  Defence,  Eugene  beginning  of  that  period  of  literary  reno- 

Pelletan,  was   one    day   developing   this  vation,  of  scientific  activity,  of  parliamen- 

thesis   to  me,  with  all  the   spirited  bril-  tary  life,  of  industrial  development,  which 

liance  and  imaginative  eloquence  which  gave  France  the  preponderating  part  in 

distinguish  him :  that  just  as  in  gambling  the   affairs   of  Europe.     In    1848'   Pied- 

"quiferdgagne,"  so  in  modem  wars  the  mont  is  crushed  by  Austria,     It  forthwith 

vanquished  draws  more  advantages  from  concentrates  itself,  reforms  itself,    estab- 

his  defeat  than  the  conqueror  from  his  hshes  liberty,  and,  thanks  to  the  prestige 

victories.     "  In  fact,"  he  said,   "  whence  of  its  HHferty,    annexes  Italy.     Russia  is 

dates  the   present  greatness  of  Prussia  ?  beaten  in   the  Crimea ;  eiU  se  recuetUe, 

From  Jena,  when  she  lay  prostrate  in  the  according   to  the  well-known    phrase  of 

dust  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.     Cut  to  her   First   Minister;   she  recognizes   the 

pieces,     exhausted    by  requisitions    and  causes  of  her  weakness,  and,  to  remedy 

contributions  of  war,   ruined,  almost    ef-  it,  she  emancipates  her  serfs,  covers  her- 

Eaced  from  the  map  of  Europe,  it  was  self  with   an   immense   net-work  of  iron 

in  the  depth  of  her  fall  that  she  laid  the  roads,  and  appears  to-day  stronger  than 

foundations  of  the  institutions  which  make  she   evdft  was.     Austria  triumphed  over 

her    so    powerful    to-day.      After    1815  Hungary  and  Italy  in  1849,    and  never" 

France   loses    her  new-made   conquests,  ■  was  she  so    feeble  as  after  her  success. 

and   even    a   slice    of    the   conquests   of  She  was  beaten  in  1859  and  1866,  andl 

Louis  XIV.  ;  she  pays  a  milliard  of  francs  her  reverses  deliver  her  from  theocracy 

to  the  Allies,  a  milliard  to  the  imigris.  and  despotism,  and  win  for  her  the  enjoy- 
Nsw  SsRiBs.— Vol.  XIIL,  No.  3.  9 
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ment  of  every  liberty,  and  the  sympathies 
of  all  Europe." 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  position  of 
M.  Pelletan's.     It  leads  us  back  to  the 
principle  which  is  admitted  by  Christian- 
ity and  all  systems  of  education,   that 
chastisement  is  wholesome,  and  punish- 
ment the  condition  of  improvement     Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  examples  of  contem- 
porary history  are  well  calculated  to  make 
France  of  good  cheer.     I  do  not  know 
who   uttered    that    harsh    phrase.  Finis 
Gallia,     It  only  depends  upon  France 
herself  most  strikingly  to  give  the  sinister 
prophecy  the   lie.     The  year  1870  may 
become  for  her  the  date  of  a  complete 
renovation,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  sober  glory  and    real    progress. 
Jules  Favre  has  said  that  perhaps  she  had 
need  of  trial  to  cleanse  her  from  her  pol- 
lutions.    A  bath  of  blood  is  a  horrible 
anetaphor.     In  reality  it  may  be  a  source 
»of  restored  youth,  but  only  on  condition 
;that  she  endeavors  to  draw  from  events 
the  lessons  they  contain,  and  is  rational 
^enough  to  turn  them  to  her  own  good. 
X.et  us  see,  then,  what  these  lessons  are, 
lay  which  France  is  bound  to  profit  on 
pain  of  death. 

Whence  comes  it  that  Germany  has  so 
rapidly  and  completely  overcome  France, 
which  is  equally  populous,  more  rich,  and 
more  warlike  ?  Every  one  answers,  it  is 
Ijecause  Germany  had  compulsory  in- 
struction for  all,  military  service  for  all, 
the  Schulpflichtigkeit  and  the  Dienspflich- 
tigkeit  It  was  said  before  at  Sadowa  in 
1866,  it  is  not  the  needle-gun  which  has 
conquered,  but  the  schoolmaster.  This 
is  still  more  true  in  1870,  as  the  chasse- 
pot  was  worth  incomparably  more  than  the 
zundnadelgewehr.  We  cannot  declare  it 
too  loudly :  it  is  ignorance  that  has  lost 
France.  Ignorance  in  diplomacy,  which, 
Jcnowing  neither  the  history  nor  fhe  lan- 
guage nor  the  tendencies  of  Germany, 
•deceived  the  Emperor  as  to  the  attitude 
likely  to  be  assumed  by  the  different  states. 
Ignorance  in  the  generals,  who  had  never 
studied  either  the  organization  of  the 
Prussians,  or  their  tactics,  or  their  pro- 
cess, or  the  lessons  of  the  campaign  of 
1866,  or  the  quality  of  their  feaders. 
Ignorance  in  the  officers,  who,  accustom- 
icd  to  fight  against  Arabs,  have  been 
vconstantly  surprised,  confounded,  bewil- 
tdered  in  their  own  country.  Ignorance 
in  the  soldiers,  who,  considering  the  Ger- 


man as  a  brute  to  be  driven  with  the 
but-ends  of  their  muskets,  lost  all  their 
self-possession  when  confronted  by  men 
as  brave  as  themselves,  more  familiar 
with  the  ground  than  their  own  captains, 
and  with  skill  enough  to  make  a  far  more 
intelligent  and  deadly  use  of  an  inferior 
weapon.  Ignorance  without  bound  or 
limit  in  a  press,  which  cried  "  h  Berlin^^ 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  a  military 
promenade. 
•  The  most  formidable  corps  in  the 
French  armies  was,  it  used  to  be  said,  the 
Turcos  and  the  Zeph)Ts.  They  met  men 
in  spectacles,  coming  fi*om  universities, 
speaking  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
and  writing  on  occasion  letters  in  Hebrew 
or  Sanskrit.  The  men  in  spectacles  have 
beaten  the  wild  beasts  from  Afiica,  In 
other  words,  intelligence  has  beaten  sava- 
gery. Are  we  to  be  surprised  at  this, 
when  we  know  that  war  like  industry  is 
becoming  more  and  more  an  affair  of 
science  ? 

Who  does  not  know  the  immense  sac- 
rifices that  Germany  has  made  for  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge ; 
spending,  for  instance,  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  at  Bonn  in  a  chemical 
laboratory,  forty  thousand  at  Heidelberg 
in  a  physical  laboratory?  Little  Wur- 
temberg  devoted  more  money  to  superior 
instruction  than  big  France.  A  thing 
unheard  of,  France  made  the  very  fees  of 
the  university  students  a  source  of  reve- 
nue. She  gave,  without  counting  it,  more 
than  a  couple  of  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling (between  fifty  and  sixty  million 
francs)  for  the  new  Opera,  and  she  refused 
forty  thousand  pounds  for  school  build- 
ings. Last  year,  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  whidi  was  conveying  us  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  Suez  Canal,  M.  Du- 
ruy,  the  one  man  of  merit  who  ever  served 
under  the  imperial  government,  told  me 
the  tale  of  his  griefs  in  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction.  He  wanted  to  intro- 
duce compulsory  education  ;  the  Emper- 
or supported  him;  he  had  all  the  other 
ministers  against  him.  He  had  organ- 
ized fifteen  thousand  night  schools  for 
adults ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  forty  thousand 
pounds  against  the  fatuous  resistance  of 
the  Council  of  State.  There  was  the 
whole  system  of  public  instruction  to  re- 
organize, and  he  could  get  nothing.  They 
preferred  to  employ  the  gold  of  the  coun- 
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tiy  in  maintaining  the  ladies  of  the  ballet, 
in  building  barracks  and  palaces,  in  gild- 
ing monuments,  the  dome  of  the  Inva- 
lides,  the  roof  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  It 
was  in  vain  that  men  like  Jules  Simon, 
Felletan,  Duruy,  Jules  Favre,  cried 
out  year  after  year.  "There  must  be 
millions  for  education,  or  France  is  lost." 
The  Government  was  deaf.  It  denied 
nothing  to  pleasure,  to  luxury,  to  os- 
tentation. It  denied  everything  to  edu- 
cation. 

The  calamities  which  ignorance  is 
causing  to  France  during  the  war,  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  those  with  which  she 
is  menaced  in  peace.  The  one,  cruel  as 
they  may  be,  are  transitory ;  the  others 
are  abiding.  By  universal  suffrage  France 
has  placed  the  decision  of  her  destinies  in 
the  hands  of  masses  who  are  completely 
incapable  of  discerning  their  true  interest, 
and  still  less  what  is  demanded  for  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Camed  away  by  the  Napoleonic  legend — 
the  worst  malady  that  can  taint  a  nation 
— universal  suffrage  has  thrice  with  genu- 
ine enthusiasm  placed  absolute  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  hero  of  Boulogne,  and, 
obeying  the  pr6fets,  has  invariably  elected 
men  who  were  profoundly  mediocre,  but 
wholly  devoted  to  the  personal  power. 
Everywhere  and  always  despotism  has 
been  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance.  Now 
that  the  blind  multitudes  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  vote  for  the  Man  of  S6dan,  we 
have  to  fear  that  they  will  choose  the 
most  extreme  representatives  of  the  oppo- 
site opinions,  Socialists,  Legitimists,  Ultra- 
montanes,  phrenetic  Conservatives,  who 
by  the  desperate  violence  of  their  strug- 
gles will  make  men  long  for  order,  even 
at  the  price  of  liberty. 

Let  the  example  of  France  serve  at 
least  for  a  Ifcsson  to  other  nations.  Noth- 
ing is  more  fatal  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  lower  classes  themselves,  than  to  give 
them  the  vote  before  they  have  sufficient 
enlightenment  to  use  it  with  discrimination. 
Would  you  establish  despotism,  either 
directly  by  the  prestige  of  a  great  name, 
or  indirectly  by  passing 'through  a  stage 
of  anarchy,  then  give  Sie  suffrage  to  the 
ignorant  masses. 

With  compulsory  instruction,  there 
must  be  universal  military  service."  I 
should  like,  for  my  own  part,  not  the 
Prussian  system,   which  constitutes  too 


heavy  a  burden,  but   the   Swiss  system 
combined  with  that  of  Prussia.* 

Universal  service  is  suitable  for  demo- 
cratic nations,  witness  all  the  republics 
of  antiquity.  It  forms  an  army  that  is 
truly  patriotic,  it  braces  character,  com- 
bats that  softness  which  is  gaining  on  us, 
prepares  an  immense  force  without  large 
expense,  and  inculcates  discipline  and 
obedience,  qualities  worthy  of  little  es- 
teem under  a  despotic  government,  but 
indispensable  under  a  free  government. 
The  army  must  become  the  adult  school 
for  every  citizen.  It  was  thus  that  Ger- 
many recovered  her  valor  and  strength. 
We  ought  to  look  in  the  pages  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  for  what  the  Germans  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century;  soft, 
gross,  sluggish,  without  impulse,  without 
patriotism,  an  inert  mass  'that  Napoleon 
kneaded  at  his  will  in  his  hand  of  iron. 
It  was  Schamhorsfs  reform  which  made 
those  men  of  the  Landwehr,  who  before 
Metz  let  themselves  be  slaughtered  on 
the  spot  rather  than  give  ground.  Exer- 
cise, gymnastics,  marches,  manceuvring, 
swimming  taught  to  all,  the  regular  culti- 
vation of  physical  strength,  added  to 
the  cultivation  of  intellectual  strength — 
these  are  the  things  that  transform  nations. 
'  England,  too,  ought  by  the  side  of  its 
permanent  corps  d^ elite  to  make  service 
in  the  militia  general.  The  Englishman 
of  the  well-to-do-class  gives  himself  a 
moral  and  physical  education  which  is 
perha|)s  worth  more  than  that  which  the 
continental  bourgeoisie  receives ;  but  the 
workman  in  the  manufactories,  and  still 
more  the  laborer  in  the  fields,  decidedly 
needs  to  undergo  at  least  the  system  of 
the  Swiss  army. 

France  will  certainly  go  as  far  as  the 


♦  I  have  explained  the  advantages  of  this  system 
in  a  work  recently  published  on  the  subject  of 
Germany,  La  Prusse  ct  V  Auiriche  depuis  Sadowa, 
M.  Buloz  having  asked  me  to  study  on  the  spot 
the  consequences  of  the  war  of  1866,  I  set  forth 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  the  following  con- 
clusions. The  unity  of  Germany  is  inevitable. 
If  France  does  not  show  herself  hostile,  she  will 
act  for  the  advantage  of  freedom.  If  France  de- 
dares  war,  she  will  act  for  the  advantage  of  mili- 
tarism «|d  Prussia.  In  any  case  France  ought  to 
make  haste  to  secure  compulsory  instruction,  and 
universal  military  service,  as  the  duties  of  the 
citizen.  I  held  up  for  imitation,  also,  the  local 
formation  of  the  army  by  province  and  district, 
as  in  Prussia. 
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Prussian  system.  This  it  will  effect  most  oppose  what  is  inevitable  ?  Besides,  are 
easily,  because  the  only  thing  to  do  will  nations  happy  and  glorious  by  reason  of 
be  to  call  its  ipilitary  instincts  into  activity,  their  number  and  their  military  preponder- 
But  that  is  not  enough.  It  must  eradicate  ance  ?  No ;  for  who  has  rendered 
certain  traditions  which  have  brought'  mightier  services  to  humanity  tha»n  Athens 
nothing  but  misfortune,  and  which  come  and  Judaea  ?  Which  are  the  states  most 
from  the  Empire  and  the  Revolution,  to  be  envied  to-day  ?  Are  they  not  Swit- 
The  most  popular  writers  of  France,  zerland  and  Belgium,  or  perhaps  San 
Thiers,  B^ranger,  in  old  days,  and  Victor  Marino  and  Andorre  ?  France  must  de- 
Hugo,  Quinet,  have  sung  the  glories  of  the  stroy  to  the  very  roots  her  dreams  of  mili- 
Empire  in  every  key.  The  old  soldiers  tary  supremacy  and  reminiscences  of  im- 
have  made  out  of  it  in  the  country  districts  perial  glory ;  must  cast  to  the  winds  the 
a  real  religion,  of  greater  potency  than  the  relics  of  that  fatal  genius  who  led  her  to 
old  one.  The  universal  idea  was  that  Waterloo,  and  by  the  power  of  his  name 
France  had  lost  her  natural  frontiers,  her  to  the  Second  of  December  and  S6dan  ; 
legitimate  preponderance,  and  that  she  must  christen  over  again  her  bridges  of 
was  boimd  to  regain  it  at  all  cost*  In  Jena,  Austerlitz,  Magenta,  her  boulevards 
the  France  NouvelU  we  see  Pr6vost  of  Sebastopol  and  Trocadero,  her  streets 
Paradol,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  Rivoli  and  Castiglione ;  must  obliterate 
friends  of  true  freedom,  reduced  to  de-  from  her  books  and  her  monuments  what- 
spair,  because  he  perceives  that  by  the  end  ever  can  infect  youth  with  the  mischievous 
of  the  century  there  will  be  seventy  mil-  thirst  for  militaiy  glory ;  must  comprehend 
lions  of  Germans,  ninety  millions  of  Rus-  that  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  country  do 
sians,  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  not  consbt  in  a  balance  with  its  neighbors, 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  only  forty-five  millions  but  in  spreading  among  all  ranks  of  its 
of  French,  because  the  last  have  less  room  own  inhabitants  comfort  and  instruction, 
and  produce  fewer  children.  The  Radi-  If  France  obstinately  insists  on  being 
cals  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  wished  stronger  than  Russia  and  Germany  in  its 
to  force  that  clear-headed  and  peaceful  armies,  and  stronger  than  England  and 
king  to  make  war,  now  against  Russia  for  America  in  its  fleets,  enormous  taxes  will 
Poland,  now  against  England  for  the  affair  have  to  be  imposed  on  industry.  Industry 
of  Pritchard,  now  against  Europe  for  Me-  will  complain  more  violendy  than  in  past 
hemet  Ali.  If  Louis  Philippe  resisted  all  times  of  not  being  able  to  compete  with 
electoral  and  parliamentary  reform  at  the  the  foreigner.  They  will  retiu-n  to  pro- 
risk  of  a  revolution,  it  was  because  he  tection,  and  all  economic  progress  will  be 
feared  the  accession  of  the  Radical  party,  stopped.  It  is  time  for  France  to  adopt 
which  would  have  dragged  him  into  war.  the  same  external  policy  as  England.  In- 
What  France  ought  to  understand  is  the  stead  of  carrying  her  flag  into  the  four 
truth,  which  the  English  alone  at  the  pres-  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  the  Emperor 
ent  day,  I  believe,  clearly  perceive,  that  boasted  quite  recently,  she  ought  to  de- 
to  maintain  any  preponderance  whatever,  vote  all  her  strength  to  make  the  people 
or  even  the  balance  of  powers,  in  the  pres-  fit  to  exercise  witih  judgment  the  electoral 
ence  of  the  economic  forces  actively  at  rights  that  have  been  prematurely  confided 
work  all  over  the  world,  is  as  chimerical  to  it. 

as  to  insist  on  arresting  the  motion  of  the        The  foreign  policy  of  the  last  French 

earth.     Nothing  can  prevent  America  a  Government  has  been  nothing  but  a  scries 

century  hence  from  having  two  hundred  of  contradictions.     There  are  two  policies, 

millions  of  Anglo-Saxons;  and  if  Russia  either  of  which  is  intelligible.     The  first 

after  emancipating  her  serfs  gives  them  in-  consists  in  being    bent  on  imposing  an 

struction  and  liberty,  she  will  grow  in  the  universal  influence  or  supremacy  abroad, 

same  proportion,  though  more  gradually,  and  consequently  in  keeping  as  far  as 

Are  England  and  France  to  exhaust  them-  possible  all  neighbors  in  a  condition  of 

selves  in  ruinous  wars  and  vain  intrigues  to  weakness,  division,  and  dependence.     It 

would  then  have  been   the   business  of 

^  ^  ^,       .  ,  ,    .        .  ,  France  vigorously  and  frankly  to  oppose 

y^%^^^:'TlT^urT:f^::o;:}'^t  *«  unity  of  l^Xy^X,  and  the  unity,  of 

told  in  History,  MacmUlan's  Magazine,  Sept.  i,  Germany   next     This  is  the  old  policy, 

i86a  defended  with  so  much  talent  and  elo- 
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quence  by  M.  Thiers,  when  he  uttered 
that  terrible  and  prophetic  sentence, 
"  Vous  tiavez  plus  une  faute  h  commettre,^^ 
This  policy  is  unmistakable,  and  it  is  futile. 
For  it  cannot  prevent  the  concentration 
of  forces  collected  by  the  march  of  ideas 
and  economical  interests,  though  it  may 
retard  them.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
French  Government  had  not  ^favored 
Italian  unity,  German  unity  would  not 
have  been  effected  so  soon.  There  is 
another  policy  which  consists  in  not  med- 
dling with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  and 
which  finds  matter  for  ^satisfaction  when 
one  of  them  reaches  national  unity  con- 
formably to  its  wishes,  and  acquires  more 
coherence,  more  wealth,  more  enlighten- 
ment, more  strength  of  every  kind,  because 
commerce  allows  every  one  to  profit  by  it, 
and  because  the  felicity  of  all  mankind  is 
augmented  by  it  This  is  the  true  modern 
policy — ^that  which  England  now  pursues. 
Unhappily,  Napoleon  III.  followed  both 
policies  alternately,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lose  all  the  advantages  and  reap  all  the 
inconveniences  of  both  one  and  the  other. 
He  only  favored  the  development  of  new 
nationalities,  to  make  them  his  enemies. 
He  declares  war  against  Russia,  and  goes 
to  Mexico  to  sustain  the  Latin  races 
against  Anglo-Saxon  preponderance ;  a 
policy  of  equilibrium  which  makes  two 
powerful  foes.  He  fights  for  Italy,  but 
withholds  Rome,  and  makes  himself  detest- 
ed by  the  Italians  without  satisfying  the 
Ultramontanes.  Weakening  Austria,  he 
prepares  the  triumph  of  Prussia,  whom  he 
favors  directly  in  1866 ;  he  proclaims 
the  theory  of  great  agglomerations.  Then 
immediately  afterwards  he  turns  towards 
Austria,  visits  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
raises  the  famous  barrier  of  the  Main,  dis- 
quiets and  menaces  Prussia,  then  believes 
himself  bound  to  attack  the  state  whose 
greatness  he  has  helped  to  secure  with  his 
own  hands.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  policy 
more  surely  adapted  to  lead  to  the  gulf 

France  finds  herself  drawn  towards  the 
old  poUcy  of  equilibrium  by  her  dynastic 
traditions  and  her  aspirations  after  the 
supremacy  of  Europe;  towards  the  mo- 
dem policy  of  non-intervention  abroad 
and  development  at  home,  by  the  opinion 
of  the  more  clear-sighted  of  her  publicists. 
It  is  slightly  late  now  to  turn  to  the  first ; 
let  her  then  resolutely  adopt  the  second, 
and  above  all  remain  constant  to  it.  If 
after  the  plebiscite  Napoleon  had  disarm- 


ed, declaring  that  he  intended  to  interfere 
no  more  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, he  would  have  forced  Prussia  to 
disarmament,  for  the  South  would  never 
have  accepted  the  Prussian  military  bur- 
dens, and  already  in  the  Northern  Con- 
federation the  Diet  was  crying  for  econo- 
my. All  alarm  disappearing  on  the  side 
of  France,  the  pacific  movement  would 
have  been  irresistible.  It  was  the  writers 
and  other  men  who  thrust  France  into  an 
attitude  and  a  policy  of  aggression,  that 
prevented  her  from  triumphing  over  her 
rival  by  peace  and  liberty. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  repub- 
lican France  will  have  to  meet,  in  tlie 
regulation  of  the  relations  between  the 
Church  and  the  State.  The  Liberal  party 
thinks  that  the  time  has  come  for  abolish- 
ing the  Concordat,  suppressing  the  budget 
of  worship,  surrendering  all  rights  of  inter- 
ference in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  a  word, 
for  establishing,  as  in  the  American  Union, 
the  free  church  in  the  free  state.  The 
best  reasons  may  certainly  be  invoked  in 
favor  of  this  project,  but  if  the  Catholic 
clergy  see  in  it  an  attempt  upon  its  rights, 
will  the  Republic  resist  the  attack  that 
will  resound  without  a  day's  cessation  in 
forty  thousand  pulpits  and  eighty  thousand 
confessionals?  If,  to  reduce  them  to 
silence,  recourse  is  had  to  the  severity  of 
the  law,  here  would  be  a  persecution  of 
religion  as  in  1793,  and  we  know  the 
dangers  of  that.  One  must  be  a  Catholic 
and  live  in  a  Catholic  country  to  appreci- 
ate the  perils  of  such  a  situation.  In  a 
Protestant  country  people  can  form  no 
idea  of  them.  Let  us  take  a  recent 
example.  M.  Esquiros,  a  mild  and 
moderate  person,  as  everybody  who  knew 
him  in  England  can  testify,  decrees  at 
Marseilles  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  A 
cry  is  raised  on  all  sides  that  this  is  an 
odious  violation  of  liberty.  Without 
doubt,  such  a  step  is  terribly  inopportune 
at  a  moment  when  there  is  so  much  need 
for  assistance  from  all  quarters  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  country.  But  this  is 
what  his  partisans  say  by  way  of  justifica- 
tion. The  Jesuits  teach  ultramontane 
doctrines ;  these  doctrines  condemn 
absohitely  all  modern  liberties;  if,  then, 
the  entire  youth  of  the  country  is  formed 
by  them,  these  liberties  will  be  annihilated. 
We  have  thus  to  make  our  choice  between 
the  liberty  of  the  Jesuits  to-day,  and  the 
liberty  of   France  to-morrow.    We  will 
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not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  first  to  the 
second. 

This  reasoning  must  have  some  sem- 
blance of  foundation,  as  the  Swiss,  who 
are  a  sensible  and  calm  people,  have 
made  the  ostracism  of  the  Jesuits  one  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Federal  pact.  This 
will  seem  narrow  and  intolerant,  even  to 
the  party  which  calls  itself  advanced. 
That  party  no  longer  disturbs  itself  about 
these  religious  questions.  We  have  gone 
past  them,  it  thinks.  The  yoke  of  old 
superstitions  has  been  shaken  oflf.  These 
dogmatic  wrangles  are  only  ancient 
triflings,  which  have  lost  all  importance. 
Yet  there  is  a  fact,  which  ought  to  make 
those  reflect  who  insist  on  seeking  no  les- 
sons except  from  the  observation  of  facts. 
Whence  comes  it  that  free  institutions  ap- 
pear never  to  take  root  or  to  succeed  in 
any  Catholic  State,  either  in  Europe  or 
America  ?  Here  are  the  reasons.  First, 
in  Catholic  countries  education  is  singu- 
larly neglected.  In  France,  the  most 
advanced  Catholic  country  in  this  respect, 
the  proportion  of  the  uninstructed  is  about 
one-third.  This  ignorance  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  exercises  of  religious 
worship  require  no  knowledge  of  reading, 
and  that  the  clergy,  afraid  of  the  effects  of 
too  much  light  upon  their  dogmas,  show 
very  little  disposition  to  encourage  the 
diftusion  of  knowledge.  Secondly,  the 
Pope,  henceforth  infallible,  condemns  as 
a  heresy  and  a  plague  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  whole  of  the 
existing  organization  of  society.  Those 
who  defend  the  system  known  as  that  of 
1789,  are  thus  led  to  wage  against  the 
clergy  a  war  that  is  defensive,  but  unre- 
lenting. As  it  is  impossible  to  attack  the 
clergy  without  touching  religion,  the 
religious  sentiment  is  violently  shocked. 
Now  as  this  sentiment  is  still  the  only 
basis  of  morality,  that  in  turn  is  lowered 
and  relaxed.  Relaxation  of  morals  has 
invariably  led  to  enfeeblement  of  char- 
acter. Now  without  morals  and  without 
character,  liberty  is  impossible.  A  state 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  say  the 
Scriptures.  How  specially  true  that  is, 
when  the  division  concerns  the  very  foun- 
dation of  moral  life. 

Again,  consider  that  the  clergy,  having 
in  their  hands  the  women,  the  children, 
and  the  peasants,  thus  dispose  of  a  force 
that  is  enormous,  incalculable.  It  must 
therefore  be  extremely  diflicult  to  found 


on  a  solid  base  any  regime  which  the 
Roman  Church  attacks  with  all  the  forces 
at  its  command.  If  the  Republic  in 
France  lasts,  we  shall  see  renewed,  with 
more  violence  than  ever,  that  ancient 
struggle  between  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  and  those  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  already  been  the  cause 
of  so  many  disasters,  and  cost  so  much 
blood.  This  struggle  seems  to  be  hence- 
forth without  an  issue,  now  that  the  Pope 
has  declared  that  the  two  principles  are 
as  irreconcilable  as  good  and  evil,  dark- 
ness and  light.  JFrance  being  no  more 
prepared  to  renounce  Catholicism  than  to 
renounce  modem  principles,  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  foresee  all  the  diflftculties  which 
will  ^ow  out  of  this  conflict. 

Will  France  remain  a  Republic? 
Scarcely  any  one  believes  that  it  will,  ex- 
cept the  most  enthusiastic  among  the  re- 
publicans. Yet  this  would  evidently  be 
the  best  thing  she  could  do.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  the  regime  qui  divise  le  nwinsy 
as  M.  Thiers  said  in  1848.  Next,  now 
that  there  is  a  claimant  the  more,  the 
Prince  Imperial,  the  dangers  which  would 
menace  any  restoration  would  be  greater 
than  ever.  The  new  sovereign  would  haye 
against  him  not  only  two  or  three  evicted 
pretenders,  but  the  whole  body  of  republi- 
cans, who  would  never  forgive  him  for 
having  once  more  immolated  the  Repub- 
lic He  would  thus  have  to  contend  with 
the  most  active  and  resolute  men  in  the 
whole  nation.  He  would  be  obliged  to 
retain  both  universal  suffrage  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Now,  would  even  a 
prince  of  the  family  of  Orleans,  full  of 
merit  as  that  family  may  be,  be  able  for 
long  to  make  a  stand  against  these  engines 
of  demolition  ?  He  would  speedily  have 
against  him  the  majority  of  the  electors  in 
the  large  towns,  and  would  find  himself  in 
consequence  brought  down  to  the  position 
which  ruined  Napoleon  III.,  that  is  to  say, 
compelled  to  adopt  rigorous  measures  of 
repression  at  home,  or  else  to  seek  a  di- 
version abroad.  We  should  then  again 
have  a  period  of  some  score  of  years  of 
intestine  discord,  followed  by  a  new  turn- 
ing up  of  the  ground  ;  and  this  would  have 
to  be  again  and  again  recommenced. 

The  difficulty  of  estabhshing  monarchy 
in  France  depends  on  several  causes. 
Firstly,  royalty  no  longer  p)ossesses  pres- 
tige, and  no  longer  inspires  respect.  Now, 
as  Mr.  Bagehot  has  well  shown,  this  is  one 
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of  the  essential  conditions  of  all  hereditary 
power.     Secondly,  royalty  has  had  so  lit- 
tle success,  and  has  fallen  to  pieces  so  of- 
ten, that  it  appears  to  offer  no  more  guar- 
antees for  stability  than  a  republican  presi- 
dency ;   and,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  has  this  particular  drawback,  that,  in- 
stead of  the  crisis  of  a  presidential  election 
every  four  years,  the  nation  has  the  far 
graver  crisis  of  a  revolution  every  fifteen 
or  eighteen  years.     Thirdly,  the  sovereign, 
naturally  seeking  to  strengthen  himself  by 
the  conservative  elements,  is  obliged  to 
give  his  hand  to  the  clergy.     As  the  most 
enlightened  arid  the  most  energetic  men 
in  the  country  are  hostile  to  clerical  in- 
fluence, they  will  not  be  slow  to  declare 
war  against  the  sovereign.     This  is  what 
destroyed    Charles    X.      Fourthly,     the 
young  men  are  attracted  to  the  Republic 
because  it  recalls  the  glories  of  Rome,  of 
Athens,  and  of  the  French   Revolution, 
with  which  their  imagination  is  inflamed. 
Fifthly,  it  is  repeated  on  all  sides  that  the 
irresistible   progress  of  democracy  must 
lead  all  over  the  world  to  the  Republic  ; 
and  the  sight  of  the  prodigious  prosperity 
of  the  American  Union  makes  people  sup- 
pose that  Europe  would  enjoy  the  same 
felicity,  if  she  adopted  the  same  institu- 
tions.    Finally,  as  they  see  the  horrible 
war,   accursed  by  all  the  peoples,   into 
which  Napoleon's  quarrel  with  the  King 
of  Prussia  about  the  Spanish  throne  pre- 
cipitated two  great  nations,  a  great  many 
persons  of  decidedly  conservative  princi- 
ples have  come  to  detest  monarchs  and 
the  monarchic  system. 

In  face  of  the  numerous  and  weighty 
difficulties  attending  the  establishment  of 
monarchy  in  France,  people  persuade 
themselves  that  the  country  would  act 
wisely  in  keeping  the  regime  into  which 
the  storm  drove  it,  even  though  the  men 
who  are  its  representatives  should  not  ac- 
complish the  heroic  task  which  they  un- 
dertook, the  expulsion  of  the  foreign 
enemy.  But  in  their  choice  of  a  govern- 
ment, nations  are  determined  not  by 
theoretical  considerations,  or  by  long- 
sighted care  for  the  future,  but  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  moment  To-day,  more 
than  ever,  a  government  is  bound  to  pre- 
serve order  and  security  enough  for  in- 
dustry and  commerce  to  go  on,  and  place 
within  the  reach  of  the  millions  of  laborers 
who  live  on  wages  the  means  of  winning 
their  daily  bread.     Once,  in  antiquity  and 


in  the  middle  ages,  societies  could  sup- 
port a  strong  dose  of  anarchy,  because 
the  relations  of  exchange  being  very  lim- 
ited, the  circle  of  production  and  economic 
consumption  was  not  easily  disturbed. 
Now  that  the  division  of  labor,  the  use 
of  machinery,  and  the  intervention  of 
credit,  have  so  peculiarly  complicated  the 
whole  social  mechanism,  anarchy  rapidly 
brings  ruin  for  the  masters,  and  famine 
for  the  workmen.  Then  the  first  invoke 
an  iron  hand  for  the  restoration  of  order  ; 
the  second,  on  the  contrary,  expect  a 
remedy  from  revolutionary  measures, 
which  augment  still  further  the  contraction 
of  credit,  the  universal  want  of  confidence, 
the  suspension  of  business.  These  pro- 
found divisions  provoke  civil  wars,  which 
in  Rome  and  Greece,  as  in  the  Republics 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  always  caused  , 
despotism  to  be  regarded  as  the  single 
harbor  of  refuge. 

In  France  after  1848  nearly  everybody, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  rallied  round  the 
Republic.  By  the  mouth  of  Lamartine  it 
was  declared  in  words  of  seductive  poetry, 
that  she  brought  into  the  world  peace 
among  nations,  harmony  among  classes. 
France  and  Europe  were  filled  with  hope. 
But  behold,  the  social  question  rises  up  in 
the  midst.  The  workmen  cry  for  the 
droit  au  travail  and  the  organization  of 
labor.  Louis  Blanc,  Consid^rant,  Pierre 
Leroux,  Proudhon,  constitute  themselves 
the  organ  of  these  demands,  which  could 
not  possibly  have  any  practical  issue.  In 
June  the  violent  dissolution  of  the  national 
workshops  causes  blood  to  flow  in  torrents. 
All  the  old  royalists  and  the  peasants  are 
seized  with  panic.  The  Red  spectre  fills 
them  with  the  most  insane  alarms ;  and 
they  all  throw  themselves  with  ignoble 
precipitation  into  the  arms  of  the  nephew 
of  a  tyrant,  who  had  destroyed  France  in 
1815. 

The  pure  republicans  charge  it  as  a 
crime  to  the  socialists  that  they  raised  the 
labor  question,  because  they  thus  over- 
threw the  Republic.  This  reproach  is 
not  well  founded.  For,  to  begin  with, 
this  fonnidable  question  arose  of  itself, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  already  fermenting  in 
England,  and  as  since  then  it  has  invaded 
every  country  on  the  continent.  Then» 
again  we  do  not  know  whether  posterity- 
may  not  see  in  that  the  principal,  or  it 
may  be,  the  only  merit  of  the  revolution 
of  1848.     The  true  criminals   were   the 
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cowards  who  voted  for  I^ouis  Napoleon, 
out  of  dread  of  communism ;  and  their 
cowardice  arose  from  their  ignorance.  If 
they  had  only  reflected,  they  would  have 
perceived  that  no  country  in  the  world  is 
more  safe  against  communism  than  France, 
where  more  than  twenty  million  persons 
have  a  share  more  or  less  great  of  pro- 
perty. Unfortunately,  imagmary  terrors 
are  as  dangerous  as  fears  that  have  a  foun- 
dation. But  it  is  time  for  the  French  pro- 
prietors to  fortify  their  nerves  and  open 
their  eyes.  A  people  which  has  not  self- 
control  enough  to  endure  the  discussion 
of  social  questions,  ought  to  give  up  liberty, 
for  henceforth  these  debates  are  destined 
to  become  more  and  more  general  and 
violent. 

Unless  the  present  war  has  the  effect  of 
depressing  the  working  classes  to  a  very  sin- 
gular degree,  the  Republic  will  not  fail  to 
call  up  the  same  problems  as  in  1 848.  They 
are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  ris- 
ing conflict  between  the  sentiments  which 
Christianity  has  spread  abroad,  and  the 
rights  which  the  modem  era  recognises  in 
the  lower  classes,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
economic  condition  of  these  classes  on  the 
other.  The  Gospel  abounds  in  ideas  of 
equality.  It  brings  good  tidings  to  the 
poor,  it  promises  them  the  reign  of  justice, 
it  condenms  the  rich.  St.  Paul  declares 
that  he  who  does  not  work  should  not  eat. 
All  this  is  no  more  than  an  ideal,  I  admit ; 
but  it  is  an  ideal  which  cannot  but  inflame 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  thinking  it 
capable  of  realization.  Besides,  modern 
constitutions  recognise  all  men  as  equal, 
and  accord  to  all  the  right  of  participating 
equally  in  the  nomination  of  those  who 
make  the  laws.  Now  what  is  the  lot  of 
the  majority?  Evidently  it  is  not  what 
the  ordinary  sentiments  of  humanity 
might  make  us  wish  that  it  should  be,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  does  not  avow  that 
in  the  interests  of  justice  and  the  common 
weal,  the  share  of  those  who  furnish  the 
labor  ought  to  be  greater  than  it  is.  This 
is  what  makes  the  workman  seek  in  every 
way  for  some  means  of  increasing  wages, 
and  urges  him  to  call  for  the  intervention 
of  the  law,  if  need  be,  to  secure  that  end. 
Unhappily,  no  system  has  been  discovered 
which  can  satisfy  these  aspirations,  and  if 
such  a  system  were  in  existence  in  theory, 
it  could  not  come  at  once  into  practice,  be- 
cause their  can  be  no  economic  transforma- 
ton  which  does  not  operate  most  slowly. 


But  one  of  the  necessary  effects  of  the 
proclamation  of  a  Republic  is  that  it  ex- 
cites the  hope  of  the  lower  classes.  The 
Republic  appears  to  tliem  as  a  promised 
land  where  milk  and  honey  are  to  flow  for 
the  whole  world,  and  where  the  workman*  s 
condition  must  receive  amelioration  neces- 
sarily and  promptly.  The  people  is  the 
true  sovereign.  How  should  the  sovereign 
be  reduced  to  suffer  privations  !  Is  it  not 
the  people,  then,  who  appoint  the  law- 
makers, and  so  themselves  cause  the  laws 
to  be  made  ?  Why  should  not  they  im- 
pose laws,  determining  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  toil  ? 

The  diflliculty  that  we  are  now  pointing 
out  is  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of 
democratic  societies.  Throughout  the  in- 
terval from  Aristotle  to  Montesquieu,  all 
those  who  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
political  questions  have  declared  that 
without  equality  of  conditions  democracy 
cannot  subsist,  that  it  advances  to  its  down- 
fall as  soon  as  ever  inequality  becomes  too 
visible.'  Inequality  breeds  discontent  in 
the  classes  which  are  least  well  off ;  they 
wish  to  apply  a  remedy  by  means  of  the 
law.  Those  who  are  better  off  resist. 
Civil  war  flames  out,  and  from  anarchy 
comes  despotism.  In  1857  Macaulay 
foretold  that  the  United  States  would  pass 
through  this  ordeal. 

"  The  day  will  come  when  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  a  multitude  of  people,  not 
one  of  whom  has  had  more  than  half  a 
breakfast,  or  expects  to  have  more  than 
half  a  dinner,  will  choose  a  legislature. 
Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  sort  of  legis- 
lature will  be  chosen  ?  On  one  side  is  a 
statesman  preaching  patience,  respect  for 
vested  rights,  strict  observance  of  public 
faith.  On  the  other  is  a  demagogue  rant- 
ing about  the  tyranny  of  capitalists  and 
usurers,  and  asking  why  anybody  should 
be  permitted  to  drink  champagne,  and  to 
ride  in  a  carriage,  while  thousands  of  hon- 
est folks  are  in  want  of  necessaries. 
Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely  to 
be  preferred  by  a  working  man  who  hears 
his  children  crying  for  more  bread?  I 
seriously  apprehend  that  you  will,  in  some 
such  season  of  adversity  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, do  things  which  will  prevent  pros- 
perity from  returning.  Either  some  Csesar 
or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  republic 
will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid 
waste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
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tury  as  the  Roman  empire  was  in  the  fifth  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  empire 
came  from  without,  and  that  your  Huns 
and  Vandals  will  have  been  engendered 
within  your  own  country  by  your  own  in- 
stitutions." * 

In  the  United  Sates  the  danger  point- 
ed out  by  Macaulay  does  not  yet  break 
out,  because  there  is  plenty  of  room 
there  for  all  the  world  "  au  banquet  de  la 
vie,**  and  because  everybody  there  is 
either  a  proprietor  or  may  become  one, 
and  in  any  case  makes  very  large  earn- 
ings. But  sooner  or  later  the  trial 
awaits  all  civilized  societies.  Every- 
where the  suffrage  is  being  extended 
until  it  becomes  universal.  After  that 
the  moment  comes  when  the  people 
wishes  to  use  its  right  of  law-jnaking, 
to  cliange  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  Then  the  strug- 
gle bursts  forth  in  which  freedom  perishes. 
The  future  seems  to  be  this :  either  pro- 
gress will  produce  a  more  perfect  equal- 
ity, and  then  free  and  democratic  institu- 
tions will  be  established  to  consecrate 
and  uphold  it,  or  else  the  inequality 
will  not  be  corrected,  and  will  go  on 
increasing  as  in  the  days  of  antiquity, 
and  then  there  comes  an  end  to  freedom. 

Many  signs  show  that  we  ought  not 
to  despair.  The  working  classes  by 
means  of  better  education  will  come,  by 
thrift  and  habits  of  association,  to  take 
their  share  in  industrial  and  landed  pro- 
perty. The  upper  classes  will  facilitate 
this  movement  of  emancipation  by  the 
suppression  or  reform  of  the  laws  which 
interpose  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it. 
Only,  even  with  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, this  movement  will  be  very  slow, 
exactly  like  that  which  has  brought  the 
bourgeoisie  to  the  level  that  it  now  occu- 
pies, and  woe  to  the  country  that  would 
hasten  it  by  violence.  That  would  only 
retard  it.  Here  is  France's  greatest  dan- 
ger at  the  present  moment. 

To  resist  the  storm,  France  possesses 
a  sheet-anchor  of  safety,  stronger  than 
any  country  has,  save  only  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  diffusion  of  landed 
property  among  a  very  large  nimiber  of 
families.  The  solid  mass  of  peasant 
proprietors  offers  elements  of  order  that 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Macaulay  to  Mr.  H.  S. 
Randall,  of  New  York,  May  23,  1857. 


are  invincible.  But  they  are  too  ready  to 
take  fright,and  to  vote  for  a  sovereign,  were 
it  a  log  or  a  stork,  provided  it  promised 
order  and  tranquillity.  This  is  what 
menaces  the  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Add  to  this,  that  the  rich  bourgeois 
in  France  have  always  had  the  greatest 
horror  of  free  discussion,  and  that  in 
1830  they  dispersed  the  Saint-Simonians, 
and  condemned  them  to  prison,  because 
these  reformers  discoursed  in  public  upon 
social  questions.  Will  peasants  and 
bourgeois  have  more  coifrage  to-day  ? 
We  can  only  hope  so. 

The  capital  point  is  to  ascertain  what 
the  inclinations  of  the  workmen  of  the 
towns  will  be  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  1848  the  workmen  of  Paris  uttered  a 
sublime  and  simple  sentence,  ^'' Nous 
mettons  trois  mois  de  gine  au  service  de 
la  Republique^  They  hoped  that  three 
months  would  have  sufficed  to  reorganize 
society  and  ameliorate  their  own  con- 
dition. 

If  they  have  preserved  the  same  illu- 
sions, as  they  will  necessarily  be  deceived, 
grave  disorders  would  have  again  to  be 
feared,  especially  in  a  country  lying 
amid  so  many  ruins.  But  it  may  hap- 
pen, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  very 
misfortunes  of  the  war  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  calming  perilous  impatience,  and 
preventing  civil  discord.  The  danger 
lies  in  a  war  of  classes.  Now  hatred 
of  the  enemy  unites  all  classes  in  a  com- 
mon sentiment,  that  is  stronger  and  more 
absorbing  than  all  the  rest  How  long 
this  feeling  will  endure  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Prussians,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  voice  of  the  foreigner  might 
make  itself  heard  in  such  a  crisis,  it  is  to 
the  French  bourgeoisie  that  the  English 
press  should  address  itself,  to  make  it 
understand  that  the  future  of  their  coun- 
try rests,  not  on  military  courage,  but  on 
civil  courage.  If  the  bourgeoisie  does 
not  take  fright  at  a  few  local  disorders, 
if  it  refuses  to  be  alarmed  by  the  haran- 
gues of  a  feW  dreamers  and  tie  violences 
of  a  few  energumens,  if  it  calmly  organ- 
izes the  conservative  forces  that  are  at  its 
disposal,  without  invoking  the  aid  of  a 
master,  then  freedom  may  be  established 
and  consolidated.  But  if  the  bourgeoisie 
abandons  itself  to  the  same  panic  as  in 
1850,  all  is  lost,  and  a  new  period  of  re- 
pression and  adventure  will  open.     It  is 
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of  no  avail  to  lay  the  blame  on  Social- 
ism. Socialist  ideas  exist  at  the  present 
day  in  every  country'.  We  must,  there- 
fore, learn  to  live  with  it,  to  subdue  and 
to  disarm  it  by  justice  and  enlightenment, 
without  rushing  into  servitude  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  sight  of  it. 

The  danger  of  a  restoration  would  be 
all  the  greater,  as  that  would  necessarilv 
assume  a  more  or  less  pronounced  cleri- 
cal tinge.  Several  causes  would  contri- 
bute to  such  a  result.  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusioif  and  disorder  of  other  par- 
ties, the  clerical  party  will  grow  and  gain 
new  strength,  because  it  is  organized, 
understands  obedience  and  discipline, 
and  has  in  each  parish  one  or  two  organs, 
repeating  by  command  of  the  bishops 
the  same  discourse  and  the  same  appeal 
to  religious  feeling.  A  man  who  is  in 
trouble  turns  inwardly  upon  himself;  he 
repents  of  his  misdeeds,  and  seeks  conso- 
lation from  the  faith  of  his  childhood. 
This  is  what  France  will  probably  do. 
She  will  throw  herself  upon  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  only  faith  she  knows,  forgetting 
that  it  is  Catholicism  which  has  undone 
her,  by  making  her  unfit  for  the  practice 
of  liberty.  The  new  sovereign  will  make 
a  pact  with  the  clergy,  and  it  will  be  the 
clergy  who  dictate  the  conditions  of  the 
alliance.  When  all  is  falling  into  ruin, 
the  Church  remains  standing,  because  it 
has  its  roots  not  in  material  interests 
which  destruction  is  able  to  overtake,  but 
in  the  religious  sentiment,  which'it  is  the 
peculiar  eflfect  of  disasters  to  exalt.  If, 
at  least,  France  could  find  repose  in  the 
restoration  of  the  throne  resting  on  the 
altar,  even  at  the  price  of  a  portion  of 
her  liberties,  I  could  conceive  that  the 
French,  profoundly  discouraged  at  so 
many  vain  attempts,  might  take  refuge  in 
such  a  port,  unworthy  as  it  might  be 
to  receive  the  noble  vessel  that  hoisted 
the  flag  of  1 789.  But  what  a  vision,  that  a 
regime  which  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  have 
cast  off,  should  burst  forth  into  fresh  life 
in  the  country  of  Voltaire.  As  soon 
as  ever  people  had  recovered  from  the 
profound  dejection  caused  by  their  present 
calamities,  the  same  spirit  which  produc- 
ed the  revolutions  of  1789  and  1830  would 
once  more  begin  to  breathe,  and  would 
assail  religion  for  making  itself  the  prop 
of  royalty,  and  royalty  for  giving  its  coun- 
tenance to  religion.  There  would  be  a 
new  version    of   the    Restoration,   with 


these  three  enormous  diflficulties  super- 
added—  universal  suffrage,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  the  still  fresh  recollection 
of  the  Republic  for  the  third  time  stifled 
in  its  cradle. 

Those  who  would  again  seek  safety  in 
despotism  ought  to  understand  that  these 
constant  changes  of  system  exhaust  the 
nation's  moral  forces,  and  make  it  doubtful 
of  its  own  future.  Pr6vost  Paradol  asked 
himself,  even  then  with  alarm,  **  Can  this 
be  the  reviving  symptom  of  an  incurable 
disease  which  ravages  our  life,  and  is  des- 
tined to  put  an  end  to  our  existence?" 
And,  in  fact,  what  is  it  but  perpetual  revo- 
lutions and  the  inability  to  constitute  a 
government,  which  undermine  Spain, 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  most  other  Catholic 
countries  ?  Each  regime,  as  it  is  over- 
thrown^  leaves  behind  it  partisans  bent  on 
restoring  it  by  force,  and  thus  civil  war  is 
always  imminent  Respect  for  law  and 
obedience  to  legal  authorities,  two  essen- 
tial conditions  of  all  free  government, 
cease  to  exist.  The  resources  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  citizens,  instead  of 
being  applied  to  the  various  tasks  of  pro- 
gress are  consumed  in  sterile  strife,  and 
the  longer  this  fatal  state  endures,  the 
harder  it  is  to  emerge  from  it.  These 
efforts,  ever  renewed  and  ever  fruitless,  to 
establish  freedom,  would  throw  France  in- 
to a  condition  of  deadly  discouragement, 
and  would  perpetuate  disorder  and  the 
spirit  of  rebellion. 

"  The  more  I  observe,"  said  M.  Guizot, 
"  the  more  persuaded'  do  I  remain  that 
the  republic,  so  noble  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  yet  the  most  difficult  of  govern- 
ments." The  remark  is  true,  and  we 
must  admit  that  France  is  little  prepared 
for  the  realization  of  the  republican  regime. 
But  the  constitutional  regime  is  hardly  any 
easier,  for  that  demands  moderation  and 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  much  tact  and 
self-denial.  The  Republic  in  France 
would  have  one  advantage.  The  future 
would  work  for  it.  If  it  could  endure  ten 
years  its  stability  would  seem  to  be  inde- 
finitely assured,  while  at  the  end  of  the 
same  time  any  possible  dynasty  would  be 
almost  certainly  drawing  near  to  its  fall. 
The  first  years  would  be  the  most  full  of 
peril  for  the  Republic — subsequent  years 
for  monarchy.  Every  one  simply  regard- 
ing the  crown  as  a  temporary  possession, 
and  considering  it  impossible  for  power  to 
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be  hereditarily  fixed  in  one  house,  it  would 
be  extremely  hard  to  build  the  edifice  of 
monarchy  on  such  shifting  sands  as  these. 
Difficulties  for  difficulties,  it  might  be  as 
well  to  resume  the  old  motto  of  the  Polish 
Palatine — Malo  periculosam  libertatem 
quam  tranqillam  servUutem,  But  there 
is  good  reason  for  fearing  that  the  bour- 
geoisie would  adopt  a  less  heroic  pro- 
granune.  • 

Whatever  the  regime  which  ultimately 
carries  the  day,  one  reform  will  still  be 
urgent,  the  reform  of  the  press.  The  press, 
it  is  said,  is  the  fourth  estate.  A  mistake ; 
it  is  the  only  estate,  for  it  is  the  press 
which  forms  opinion,  and  public  opinion 
is  the  true  sovereign.  Now,  the  French 
press  is  entirely  below  its  mission.  In 
the  first  place,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
journals  publish  no  news  and  no  docu- 
ments relating  to  foreign  countries.  The 
reader  thus  becomes  accustomed  to  ignore 
what  it  ought  to  be  indispensable  to  him 
to  know,  and  to  argue  as  if  France  were 
the  only  country  in  the  world.  The  oppo- 
sition papers  attack  everything  that  is  done 
by  the  government,  and  the  official  papers 
are  just  as  indiscriminate  in  their  praise. 
The  journals  of  the  widest  circulation  are 
those  which  live  on  scandal  and  falsehood. 
In  ordinary  times,  the  harm  done  by  this 
pestilent  press  is  not  perceived ;  but  its 
ravages  come  into  full  light  in  times  of 
crisis.  One  paper  like  the  great  English 
journals,  as  well  informed  and  as  honor- 
ably conducted,  would  be  worth  more  to 
France  than  the  finest  fleet  or  the  most 
powerftil  army.  Among  the  books  pub- 
lished in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Ger- 


many, the  difference  is  not  striking ;  be- 
tween the  English  newspapers  and  those 
of  other  countries,  the  distance  is  enor- 
mous. They  have  assumed  on  the  conti- 
nent that  it  suffices  to  imitate  the  consti- 
tutional forms  of  the  English  Govemment. 
They  begin  to  see  that  without  a  well- 
informed,  reasonable,  and  influential  press, 
these  forms  are  not  enough  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  freedom. 

In  fine,  France  may  come  forth  from 
her  present  severe  trial  regenerated,  as 
Prussia  did  from  the  disaster  of  Jena. 
But  for  this  she  will  have  to  impose  upon 
herself  a  stem  discipline.  She  ought 
forthwith  to  devote  to  education  what  she 
used  to  give  to  pleasure  and  anns,  to 
undergo  the  harsh  law  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  to  purify  her  manners,  to  learn 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  to  establish  a 
press  capable  of  training  opinion  for  the 
enj  o)mient  of  freedom.  The  consolidation 
of  the  Republic  raises  so  many  grave  diffi- 
culties as  to  seem  almost  impossible ;  but 
a  monarchical  restoration,  inevitable  in 
case  of  civil  war,  and  easy  at  first,  could 
offer  no  guarantees  of  stability.  It  is  time 
for  France  to  brace  herself  up,  if  she 
would  escape  the  lot  of  certain  other 
Catholic  countries,  equally  incapable  of 
supporting  a  regular  government,  and  of 
establishing  free  institutions,  and  lapsing 
from  revolution  into  revolution  in  irreme- 
diable decay.  We  may  hope  that  this 
will  not  be  the  destiny  of  the  great  people 
which  has  done  so  much  to  spread  ideas 
of  equality  through  the  world,  for  that 
would  be  an  irreparable  disaster  for  the 
whole  of  humanity. 


•  ♦• 
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ON  PROGRESS. 
BY  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 


Amidst  the  varied  reflections  which  the 
nineteenth  century  is  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing on  its  condition  and  its  prospects, 
there  is  one  common  opinion  in  which  all 
parties  coincide — that  we  live  in  an  era  of 
progress.  Earlier  ages,  however  energetic 
in  action,  were  retrospective  in  their  senti- 
ments. The  contrast  between  a  degene- 
rate present  and  a  glorious  past  was  the 
theme  alike  of  poets,  moralists,  and  states- 
men. When  the  troubled  IsraeUte  de- 
manded of  the  angel  why  the  old  times 


were  better  than  the  new,  the  angel  ad- 
mitted the  fact  while  rebuking  the  curiosity 
of  the  questioner.  "  Ask  not  the  cause," 
he  answered.  "Thou  dost  not  inquire 
wisely  concerning  this."  As  the  hero  of 
Nestor's  youth  flung  the  stone  with  ease 
which  twelve  of  the  pigmy  chiefs  before 
Troy  could  scarcely  lift  from  the  ground, 
so  "  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  "  was  the 
received  formula  for  ages  with  the  English 
politician.  Problems  were  fairly  deemed 
insoluble  which  had  baffled  his   fathers, 
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"  who  had  more  wit  and  wisdom  than  he." 
We  now  know  better,  or  we  imagine  that 
we  know  better,  what  the  past  really  was. 
We  draw  comparisons,  but  rather  to  en- 
courage hope  than  to  indulge  despondency 
or  foster  a  deluding  reverence  for  exploded 
errors.  The  order  of  the  ages  is  inverted. 
Stone  and  iron  came  first.  An  age  of 
gold,  if  the  terms  of  our  existence  on  this 
planet  permit  the  contemplation  of  it  as  a 
possibility,  lies  unrealized  in  the  future. 
Our  lights  are  before  us,  and  all  behind  is 
shadow.  In  every  department  of  life — in  its 
business  and  in  its  pleasures,  in  its  beliefs 
and  in  its  theories,  in  its  material  develop- 
ments and  in  its  spiritual  convictions — we 
thank  God  that  we  are  not  like  our  fathers. 
And  while  we  admit  their  merits,  making 
allowance  for  their  disadvantages,  we  do 
not  blind  ourselves  in  mistaken  modesty  to 
our  own  immeasurable  superiority. 

Changes  analogous  to  those  which  we 
contemplate  with  so  much  satisfaction  have 
been  witnessed  already  in  the  history  of 
other  nations.  The  Roman  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonines  might  have  looked  back  with 
the  same  feelings  on  the  last  years  Of  the 
Republic.  The  civil  wars  were  at  an  end. 
From  the  Danube  to  the  African  deserts, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Irish  Sea,  the 
swords  were  beaten  into  ploughshares. 
The  husbandman  and  the  artisan,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  pursued 
their  trades  under  the  shelter  of  the  eagles, 
secure  from  arbitrary  violence,  and  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  their  masters*  rule.  Order 
and  law  reigned  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Science  was  making  rapid  strides. 
The  Philosophers  of  Alexandria  had  tabu- 
lated the  movements  of  the  stars,  had  as- 
certained die  periods  of  the  planets,  and 
were  anticipating  by  conjecture  the  great 
discoveries  of  Copernicus.  The  mud 
'  cities  of  the  old  world  were  changed  to 
marble.  Greek  art,  Greek  literature, 
Greek  enlightenment,  followed  in  the  track 
of  the  legions.  The  harsher  forms  of  sla- 
veiy  were  modified.  The  bloody  sacri- 
fices of  the  Pagan  creeds  were  suppressed 
by  the  law ;  the  coarser  and  more  sen- 
suous superstitions  were  superseded  by  a 
broader  philosophy.  The  period  between 
the  accession  of  Trajan  and  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  has  been  selected  by 
Gibbon  as  the  time  in  which  the  human 
race  had  enjoyed  more  general  happiness 
than  they  had  ever  known  before,  or  had 
known  since,  up  to  the  date  when  the  his- 


torian was  meditating  on  their  fortimes. 
Yet  during  that  very  epoch,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  prosperity,  the  heart  of 
the  empire  was  dying  out  of  it.  The 
austere  virtues  of  the  ancient  Romans 
were  perishing  with  their  faults.  The 
principles,  the  habits,  the  convictions, 
which  held  society  together  were  giving 
way,  one  after  the  other,  before  luxury 
and  selfishness.  The  entire  organization 
of  the  ancient  world  was  on  the  point  of 
collapsing  into  a  heap  of  incoherent  sand. 

If  the  merit  of  human  institutions,  there- 
fore, is  at  all  measured  by  their  strength  and 
stability,  the  increase  of  wealth,  of  produc- 
tion, of  liberal  sentiment,  or  even  of  know- 
ledge, is  not  of  itself  a  proof  that  we  are  ad- 
vancing on  the  right  road.  The  unanimity 
of  the  belief  therefore  thatwe  are  advancing 
at  present  must  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  we 
discern  something  else  than  this  in  the 
changes  which  we  are  undergoing.  It  would 
be  well,  however,  if  we  could  define  more 
clearly  what  we  precisely  do  discern.  It 
would  at  once  be  a  relief  to  the  weaker 
brethren  whose  minds  occasionally  misgive 
them,  and  it  would  throw  out  into  distinct- 
ness the  convictions  which  we  have  at  length 
arrived  at  on  the  true  constituents  of  human 
worth,  and  the  objects  towards  which  human 
beings  ought  to  direct  their  energies.  We 
are  satisfied  that  we  are  going  forward. 
That  is  to  be  accepted  as  no  longer  needing 
proof.  Let  us  ascertain  or  define  in  what 
particulars  and  in  what  direction  we  are  go- 
ing forward,  and  we  shall  then  understand 
in  what  improvement  really  consists. 

The  question  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult 
one,  for  we  have  abundant  and  varied 
materials.  The  advance  is  not  confined 
to  ourselves.  France,  we  have  been  told 
any  time  these  twenty  years,  has  been 
progressing  enormously  under  the  bene- 
ficent rule  of  Napoleon  III.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  told  us,  as  a  justification  of  the 
Crimean  war,  that  Turkey  had  made  more 
progress  in  the  two  preceding  generations 
than  any  country  in  the  world.  From 
these  instances  we  mi^t  infer  that  Pro- 
gress was  something  mystic  and  invisible, 
like  the  operation  of  the  graces  said  to  be 
conferred  in  baptism.  The  distinct  idea 
which  was  present  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
mind  is  difficult  to  discover.  In  the  hope 
that  some  enlightened  person  will  clear 
up  an  obscurity  which  exists  only  perhaps 
in  our  own  want  of  perception,  I  proceed 
to  mention  some  other  instances  in  i«Wch, 
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while  I  recognise  change,  I  am  unable  to 
catch  the  point  of  view  from  which  to  re- 
gard it  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  Rous- 
seau maintained  that  the  primitive  stat^ 
of  man  was  the  happiest,  that  civilization 
was  corruption,  and  that  human  nature 
deteriorated  with  the  complication  of  the 
conditions  of  its  existence.  A  paradox  of 
that  kind  may  be  defended  as  an  enter- 
taining speculation.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  any  such  barren  generalities.  Ac- 
cepting social  organization  as  the  school 
of  all  that  is  best  in  us,  I  look  merely  to 
the  alterations  which  it  is  undergoing ;  and 
if  in  some  things  passing  away  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  lightly  losing  what  we  shall 
miss  when  they  are  gone  and  cannot  easily 
replace,  I  shsdl  learn  gladly  that  I  am  only 
suffering  under  the  proverbial  infirmity  of 
increasing  years,  and  that  like  Esdras,  I 
perplex  myself  to  no  purpose. 

Let  me  lightly,  then,  run  over  a  list  of 
subjects  on  which  the  believer  in  progress 
will  meet  me  to  most  advantage. 

I. 

I  WILL  begin  with  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  poor,  the  relation  of  the  laborer 
to  the  soil,  and  his  means  of  subsistence. 

The  country  squire  of  the  last  century, 
whether  he  was  a  Squire  Western  or  a 
Squire  AUworthy,  resided  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  parish  where  he  was 
bom.  The  number  of  freeholders  was  four 
times  what  it  is  at  present ;  plurality  of 
estates  was  the  exception ;  the  owner  of 
land,  like  the  peasant,  was  virtually 
ascriptus  gUha — a  practical  reality  in  the 
middle  of  the  pr(^>erty  committed  to  him. 
His  habits,  if  he  was  vicious,  were  coarse 
and  brutal — if  he  was  a  rational  being, 
were  liberal  and  temperate ;  but  in  either 
case  the  luxuries  of  modem  generations 
were  things  unknown  to  him.  His  fiimi- 
ture  was  massive  and  enduring.  His 
household  expenditure,  abundant  in  quan-^ 
tity,  provided  nothing  of  the  costly  delica^ 
cies  which  it  is  now  said  that  every  one 
expects  and  every  one  therefore  feels 
bound  to  provide.  His  s(hi  at  Christ- 
church  was  contented  widi  half  the  allow- 
ance which  he  now  holds  to  be  the  least 
on  which  be  can  hve  like  a  gentleman. 
His  servants  were  brought  up  in  the  family 
as  apprentices,  and  spent  their  lives  un- 
der die  same  roof.  His  wife  and  his 
daughters  made  their  own  dresses,  darned 
their  own  stockings,   and  henmied  their 


own  handkerchiefs.     The  milliner  was  an 
unknown  entity  at  houses  where  the  mil- 
liner's bill  has  become  the  unvarying  and 
not  the  most  agreeable  element  of  Christ- 
mas.    A  silk  gown  lasted  a  lifetime,  and 
the  change  in  fashions  was  counted  rather 
by  generations  than  by  seasons.     A  Lon- 
don house  was  unthought  of — a  family  trip 
to  the  Continent  as  unimaginable  as  an 
outing  to  the  moon.     If  the  annual  migra- 
tion was  something  farther  than,  as  in  Mr. 
Primrose's  parsonage,  from  the  blue  room 
to  the  brown,  it  was  limited  to  the  few 
weeks  at  the  county  town.     Enjoyments 
were    less    varied     and   less   expensive. 
Home  was  a  word  with  a  real  meaning. 
Home  occupations,  home  pleasures,  home 
associations  and  relationships  filled  up  the 
round  of  existence.  Nothing  else  was  look- 
edfor,  because  nothing  else  was  attainable. 
Among  other  consequences,  habits  were  far 
less  expensive.     The  squire's  income  was 
small  as  measured  by  modem  ideas.     If  he 
was  self-indulgent,  it  was  in  pleasures  which 
lay  at  his  own  door,  and  his  wealth  was  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  were  bom  de- 
pendent on  him.  Every  family  on  the  estate 
was  known  in  its  particulars,  and  had  claims 
for  consideration  which  the  better  sort  of 
gentlemen  were  willing  to  recognise.  If  the 
poor  were  neglected,  their  means  of  taking 
care  of   themselves  were  immeasurably 
greater   than   at   present.     The   average 
squire  may  have  been  morally  no  better 
than  this  great-grandson.     In   many   re- 
spects he  was  probably  worse.     He  was 
ignorant,  he  drank  hard,  his  language  was 
not  particularly  refined,  but  his  private 
character  was  comparatively  unimportant ; 
he  was  controlled  in  his  dealings  witli  his 
people  by  the  traditionary  English  habits 
which  had  held  society  together  for  cen- 
turies— ^habits  which,  though  long  gradual- 
ly decaying,  have  melted   entirely   away 
only  within  living  memories. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  an 
Act  passed  obliging  the  landlord  to  attach 
four  acres  of  land  to  every  cottage  on  his 
estate.  The  Act  itself  was  an  indication 
that  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  The  Eng- 
lish villein,  like  the  serf  all  over  Europe, 
had  originally  rights  in  the  soil,  which  were 
only  gradually  stolen  from  him.  The 
statute  of  Elizabeth  was  a  compromise  re- 
serving so  much  of  the  old  privileges  as 
appeared  indispensable  for  a  healthy  life. 
The  four  acres  shrivelled  like  what  had 
gone  before  ;  but  generations  had  to  pass 
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before  they  had  dwindled  to  nothing,  and 
the  laborer  was  inclosed  between  his  four 
walls  to  live  upon  his  daily  wages. 

Similarly,  in  most  country  parishes  there 
were  tracts  of  common  land,  where  every 
householder  could  have  his  flock  of  sheep, 
his  cow  or  two,  his  geese  or  his  pig ;  and 
milk  and  bacon  so  produced  went  into 
the  limbs  of  his  children,  and  went  to  form 
the  large  English  bone  and  sinew  which 
are  now  becoming  things  of  tradition. 
The  thicket  or  the  peat-bog  provided  fuel. 
There  were  spots  where  the  soil  was  fa- 
vorable in  which  it  was  broken  up  for  til- 
lage, and  the  poor  families  in  rotation 
raised  a  scanty  crop  there.  It  is  true  that 
the  common  land  was  wretchedly  cultiva- 
ted. What  is  every  one's  property  is  no 
one's  property.  The  swamps  were  left 
undrained,  the  gorse  was  not  stubbed  up. 
The  ground  that  was  used  for  husbandry 
was  racked.  An  inclosed  common  taken 
in  hand  by  a  man  of  capital  produces  four, 
five,  or  six  times  what  it  produced  before. 
But  the  landlord  who  enters  on  possession 
is  the  only  gainer  by  the  change.  The  cot- 
tagers made  little  out  of  it,  but  they  made 
something,  and  that  something  to  them 
was  the  difference  between  comfort  and 
penur}'.  The  inclosed  land  required  some 
tnall  additional  labor.  A  family  or  two 
was  added  to  the  population  on  the  estate, 
but  it  was  a  family  living  at  the  lower  level 
to  which  all  had  been  reduced.  The  land- 
lord's rent  roll  shows  a  higher  figure,  or  it 
may  be  he  has  only  an  additional  phea- 
sant preserve.  The  laboring  poor  have 
lost  the  faggot  on  their  hearths,  the  milk 
for  their  children,  the  slice  of  meat  at  their 
own  dinners. 

Even  the  appropriation  of  the  commons 
has  not  been  sufficient  without  closer  par- 
ing. When  the  commons  went,  there  was 
still  the  liberal  margin  of  grass  on  either 
side  of  the  parish  roads,  to  give  pickings 
to  the  hobbled  sheep  or  donkey.  The 
landlord,  with  the  right  of  the  strong, 
which  no  custom  can  resist,  is  now  mov- 
ing forward  his  fences,  taking  possession 
of  these  ribands  of  green  and  growing 
solid  crops  upon  them.  The  land  is  turn- 
ed to  better  purpose.  The  national  wealth 
in  some  inappreciable  way  is  supposed  to 
have  increased,  but  the  only  visible  benefit 
is  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  and  appears  in 
some  added  splendor  to  the  furniture  of 
his  drawing-room. 

It  is  said  that  men  are  much  richer  than 


they  were,  that  luxury  is  its  natural  conse- 
quence, and  is  directly  beneficial  to  the 
community  as  creating  firesh  occupations 
and  employing  more  labor.  The  produce 
of  human  industry,  however,  has  not  ma- 
terially increased  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  population.  "  If  riches  increase, 
they  are  increased  that  eat  them."  If  all 
the  wealth  which  is  now  created  in  this 
country  was  distributed  among  the  workers 
in  the  old  ratio,  the  margin  which  could  be 
spent  upon  personal  self-indulgence  would 
not  be  very  much  larger  than  it  used  to 
be.  The  economists  insist  that  the  growth 
of  artificial  wants  among  the  few  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  civilization— is  a  means 
provided  by  nature  to  spread  abroad  the 
superfluities  of  the  great  If  the  same  la- 
bor, however,  which  is  now  exi>ended  in 
the  decorating  and  furnishing  a  Belgravian 
palace  was  laid  out  upon  the  cottages  on 
the  estates  of  its  owner,  an  equal  amount 
of  labor  would  find  employment,  an  equal 
fraction  of  the  landlord's  income  would  be 
divided  in  wages.  For  the  economist's 
own  purpose,  the  luxury  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  the  landlord  took  a  difler- 
ent  view  of  the  nature  of  his  obligations. 
Progress  and  civilization  conceal  the  ex- 
istence of  his  obligations,  and  destroy  at 
the  same  time  the  old-fashioned  customs 
which  limited  the  sphere  of  his  free  will. 
The  great  estates  have  swallowed  the 
small.  The  fat  ears  of  com  have  eaten 
up  the  lean.  The  same  owner  holds  pro- 
perties in  a  dozen  counties.  He  cannot 
reside  upon  them  all,  or  make  personal 
acquaintance  with  his  multiplied  depend- 
ants. He  has  several  country  residences. 
He  lives  in  London  half  the  year,  and 
most  of  the  rest  upon  the  Continent  In- 
evitably he  comes  to  regard  his  land  as  an 
investment ;  his  duty  to  it  the  development 
of  its  producing  powers ;  the  receipt  of  his 
rents  the  essence  of  the  connection ;  and 
his  personal  interest  in  it  the  sport  which  it 
will  provide  for  himself  and  his  firiends. 
Modem  landlords  fi-ankly  tell  us  that  if 
the  game  laws  are  abolished,  they  will 
have  lost  the  last  temptation  to  visit  dieir 
country-seats.  If  this  is  their  view  of  the 
matter,  the  sooner  they  sell  their  estates 
and  pass  them  over  to  others  to  whom  life 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  serious,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  the  community.  They 
complain  of  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
insubordination.  The  fault  is  wholly  in 
themselves.     They  have  lost  the  respect 
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of  the  people  because  they  have  ceased 
to  deserve  it 

II. 

If  it  be  deemed  a  paradox  to  maintain 
that  the  relation  between  the  owners  of 
land  and  the  peasantry  was  more  satisfac- 
tory in  the  old  days  than  in  the  present, 
additional  hardiness  is  required  ,to  assert 
that  there  has  been  no  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  clergy.  The  bishop,  rector, 
or  vicar  of  the  EstabHshed  Church  in  the 
eighteenth  century  is  a  by-word  in  English 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  exceptional 
distinction  of  a  Warburton  or  a  Wilson,  a 
Butler  or  a  Berkeley,  points  the  contrast 
only  more  vividly  with  the  worldliness  of 
theu*  brothers  on  the  bench.  The  road  to 
honors  was  through  political  subserviency. 
The  prelates  indemnified  themselves  for 
their  ignominy  by  the  abuse  of  their  pa- 
tronage, and  nepotism  and  simony  were 
too  common  to  be  a  reproach.  Such  at 
least  is  the  modern  conception  of  these 
high  dignitaries,  which  instances  can  be 
found  to  justify.  In  an  age  less  inflated 
with  self-esteem,  the  nobler  specimens 
would  have  been  "taken  for  the  rule,  the 
meaner  and  baser  for  the  exception. 
Enough,  however,  can  be  ascertained  to 
justify  the  enemies,  of  the  Church  in  draw- 
ing an  ugly  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
hierarchy.  Of  the  parochial  clergy  of  those 
times  the  popular  notion  is  probably  de- 
rived from  Fielding's  novels.  Parson 
TrulHber  is  a  ruffian  who  would  scarcely 
find  admittance  into  a  third-rate  farmers ' 
club  of  the  present  day.  Parson  Adams, 
a  low-life  Don  Quixote,  retains  our  esteem 
for  his  character  at  the  expense  of  con- 
tempt for  his  understanding.  The  best  of 
them  appear  as  hangers-on  -of  the  great, 
admitted  to  a  precarious  equality  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  tlieir  social  position 
being  something  lower  than  that  of  the 
nursery  governess  in  the  establishment  of 
a  vulgar  millionaire. 

That  such  specimens  as  these  were  to 
be  found  in  England  in  the  last  century 
is  no  less  certain  than  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  type  may  be  found 
still  smiriving.  That  they  were  as  much 
exceptions  we  take  to  be  equally  clear. 
Those  who  go  for  information  to  novels 
may  remember  that  there  was  a  Yorick 
as  well  as  a  Phutatorius  or  a  Gastripheres. 
Then,  more  than  now,  the  cadets  of  the 
great  houses  were  promoted,  as  a  matter 


of  course,  to  the  family  livings,  and  were 
at  least  gentlemen.  Sydney  Smith's  great 
prizes  of  the  Church  were  as  much  an 
object  of  ambition  to  men  of  birth  as  the 
high  places  in  the  other  professions  ;  and 
between  pluralities  and  sinecures,  cathe- 
dral prebendaries,  and  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  two  or  more  of  the  larger 
benefices,  held  their  own  in  society  with 
the  county  families,  and  lived  on  equal 
terms  with  them.  If  in  some  places 
there  was  spiritual  deadness  and  slovenli- 
ness, in  others  there  was  energy  and 
seriousness.  Clarissa  Harlowe  found 
daily  service  in  the  London  churches  as 
easily  as  she  could  find  it  now. 

That  the  average  character  of  the 
country  clergy,  however,  was  signally 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present,  is 
not  to  be  disputed.  They  were  Protes- 
tants to  the  backbone.  Thfey  knew 
nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  the 
Apostolical  Succession.  They  had  no 
sacerdotal  pretensions ;  they  made  no 
claims  to  be  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  laity.  Their  official  duties  sate 
lightly  on  them.  They  read  the  Sunday 
services,  administered  the  Communion 
four  times  a  year,  preached  common- 
place sermons,  baptized  the  children, 
married  them  when  they  grew  to  matur- 
ity, and  buried  them  when  they  died ; 
and  for  the  rest  they  lived  much  as  other 
people  lived,  like  country  gentlemen  of 
moderate  fortune,  and,  on  the  whole, 
setting  an  example  of  respectability. 
The  incumbents  of  benefices  over  a  great 
part  of  England  were  men  with  small 
landed  properties  of  their  own.  They 
farmed  their  own  glebes.  They  were 
magistrates,  and  attended  quarter  ses- 
sions and  petty  sessions,  and  in  remote 
districts,  where  there  were  no  resident 
gentry  of  consequence,  -were  the  most 
effective  guardians  of  the  public  peace. 
They  affected  neither  austerity  nor  singu- 
larity. They  rode,  shot,  hunted,  ate  and 
drank,  like  other  people ;  occasionally, 
when  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  the 
work  upon  them,  they  kept  the  hounds. 
In  dress  and  habit  they  were  simply  a 
superior  class  of  small  country  gentle- 
men ;  very  far  from  immaculate,  but, 
taken  altogether,  wholesome  and  solid 
members  of  practical  English  life.  It 
may  seem  like  a  purposed  affront  to  their 
anxious  and  pallid  successors,  clad  in 
sacerdotal    uniform,    absorbed    in    their 
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spiritual  functions,  glorying  in  their  Di- 
vine commission,  passionate  theologians, 
occupied  from  week's  end  to  week's  end 
with  the  souls  of  their  flocks,  to  contrast 
them  unfavorably  with  secular  parsons 
who,  beyond  their  mechanical  offices,  had 
nothing  of  the  priest  to  distinguish  them  ; 
yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  rector  of 
the  old  school  stood  on  sounder  terms 
with  his  parishioners,  and  had  stronger 
influence  over  their  conduct.  He  had 
more  in  common  with  them.  He  under- 
stood them  better,  and  they  understood 
him  better.  The  Establishment  was  far 
more  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the 
people.  The  measure  of  its  strength  may 
be  found  in  those  very  abuses,  so  much 
complained  of,  which  nevertheless  it  was 
able  to  survive.  The  forgotten  toast  of 
Church  and  King  was  a  matter  of  course  at 
every  couRty  dinner.  The  omission  of  it 
would  have  been  as  much  a  scandal  as  the 
omission  of  grace.  Dissenters  sate  quies- 
cent under  disabilities  which  the  general 
sentiment  approved.  The  revival  of  spiri- 
tual zeal  has  been  accompanied  with  a  re- 
vival of  instability.  As  the  cler^  have 
learnt  to  magnify  their  office,  the  laity  have 
become  indifferent  or  hostile. 

Many  causes  may  be  suggested  to  ex- 
plain so  singular  a  phenomenon.  It  is 
enough  to  mention  one.  The  parson  of 
the  old  school,  however  ignorant  of  theol- 
ogy, however  outwardly  wordly  in  charac- 
ter, did  sincerely  and  faithfully  believe  in 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and 
the  congregation  which  he  addressed  was 
troubled  with  as  few  doubts  as  himself. 
Butler  and  Berkeley  speak  alike  of  the 
spread  of  infidelity ;  but  it  was  an  infideli- 
ty confined  to  the  cultivated  classes — to 
the  London  wits  who  read  Bolingbroke 
or  Hume's  Essays  or  Candide,  To  the 
masses  of  the  English  people,  to  the  par- 
ishioners who  gathered  on  Sundays  into  the 
churches,  whose  ideas  were  confined  to 
the  round  of  their  common  occupations, 
who  never  left  their  own  neighborhood, 
never  saw  a  newspaper  or  read  a  book 
but  the  Bible  and  the  PilgrinCs  Progress, 
the  main  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  were 
as  indisputably  true  as  the  elementary 
laws  of  the  universe.  Tliat  Christ  had 
risen  from  the  dead  was  as  sure  as  that 
the  sun  had  risen  that  morning.  That 
they  would  themselves  rise  was  as  certain 
as  that  they  would  die  ;  and  as  positively 
would  one  day  be  called  to  judgment  for 


the  good  or  ill  that  they  had  done  in  life. 
It  is  vain  to  appeal  to  their  habits  as  a 
proof  that  their  faith  was  unreal.  Every 
one  of  us  who  will  look  candidly  into  his 
own  conscience  can  answer  that  objec- 
tion. Every  one  of  us,  whatever  our 
speculative  opinions,  knows  better  than 
he  practises,  and  recognizes  a  better  law 
than  he  obeys.  Belief  and  practice  tend 
in  the  long  run,  and  in  some  degree,  to 
correspond ;  but  in  detail  and  in  particular 
instances  they  may  be  wide  asunder  as  the 
poles.  The  most  lawless  boys  at  school, 
and  the  loosest  young  men  at  college, 
have  the  keenest  horror  of  intellectual 
skepticism.  Their  passions  may  carry 
them  away  ;  but  they  look  forward  to  re- 
penting in  the  end.  Later  in  life  they 
may  take  refuge  in  infidelity  if  they  are 
unable  to  part  with  their  vices ;  but  the 
compatibility  of  looseness  of  habit  with  an 
unshaken  conviction  of  the  general  truths 
of  religion  is  a  feature  of  our  nature/which 
history  and  personal  experience  alike  con- 
firm. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon   the 
change  which  has  passed  over  us  all  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years,    ^he  most  ardent 
ritualist  now  knows  at  heart  that    the 
ground  is  hollow  under  him.    He  wrestles 
with  his  uncertainties.     He  conceals  his 
misgivings  from  his  own  eyes  by  the  pas- 
sion with  which  he  flings  himself  into  his 
work.     He  recoils,   as  every  generous- 
minded  man  must  recoil,  from  the  blank- 
ness  of  the  prospect  which  threatens  to 
open  before  him.     To  escape  the  cloud 
which  is  gathering  over  the  foundations  of 
his  faith  he  busies  himself  with  artificial 
enthusiasm  in  the  external  expressions  of 
it.     He  buries  his  head  in  his  vestments. 
He  is  vehement  upon  doctrinal  minutiae, 
as    if   only    these  were  at   stake.     He 
clutches  at    the    curtains  of  mediaeval 
theology  to  hide  his  eyes  from  the  light- 
ning which  is  blinding  him.     His  efforts 
are  vain.     His  own  convictions  are  un- 
dermined in  ^ite  of  him.     What  men  as 
able  as  he  is  to  form  an  opinion  doubt 
about,  by  the  nature  of  the  case  is  made 
doubd&il.     And  neither  in  himself  nor  in 
the  congregations  whom  he  adjures  so 
passionately  is  there  any  basis  of  unshaken 
belief  remaining.     He  is  like  a  man  toil- 
ing with  all  his  might  to  build  a  palace 
out  of  dry  sand.     Ecclesiastical  revivals 
are  going  on  all  over  the  world,  and  all 
from  the    same    cause.     The  Jew,   the 
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Turk,  the  Hindoo,  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Anglo-Catholic,  the  Protestant  Eng- 
lish  Dissenter,  are  striving  with  all  their 
might  to  blow  into  flame  the  expiring 
ashes  of  their  hearth  fires.  They  are 
building  synagogues  and  mosques,  build- 
ing and  restoring  churches,  writing  books 
and  tracts;  persuading  themselves  and 
others  with  spasmodic  agony  that  the 
thing  they  love  is  not  dead,  but  sleeping. 
Only  the  Germans,  only  those  who  have 
played  no  tricks  with  their  souls,  and  have 
carried  out  boldly  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  Reformation,  are  meeting 
the  future  with  courage  and  manliness, 
and  retain  their  faith  in  the  living  reality 
while  the  outward  fpnns  are  passing 
away. 

III. 

To  turn  to  another  subject. 
The  Education  question  is  part  of  the 
Church  question,  and  we  find  in  looking 
at  it    precisely  the    same    phenomena. 
Education  has  two  aspects.     On  one  side 
it  is  the  cultivation  of  man's  reason,  the 
development  of  his  spiritual  nature.     It 
elevates  him  above  the  pressure  of  mate- 
rial interests.     It  makes  him  superior  to 
the  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  a  world 
which  is  but  his  temporary  home,  in  filling 
his  mind  with  higher  subjects  than  the  oc- 
cupations of  life  would  themselves  provide 
him  with.     One  man  in  a  million  of  pecu- 
liar gifts  may  be  allowed  to  go  no  farther, 
and  may  spend  his  time  in  pursuits  mere- 
ly intellectual.     A  life  of  speculation  to 
the  multitude,  however,  would  be  a  life 
of  idleness  and  uselessness.     They  have 
to  maintain  themselves  in  industrious  in- 
dependence in  a  wortd  in  which  it  has  been 
said  there  are  but  three  possible  modes 
of  existence,  begging,  stealing,  and  work- 
ing ;  and  education  means  also  the  equip- 
ping a  man  with  means  to  earn  his  own 
living.     Every  nation  which  has  come  to 
anything  considerable  has  grown  by  virtue 
i>f  a  vigorous  and  wholesome  education. 
A  nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  is  composed.     Where 
individuals  grow  up  ignorant  and  incapa- 
ble, the   result  is  anarchy  and    torj^or. 
Where  there  has  been  energy  and  organ- 
ized strength,  there  is  or  has  been  also  an 
elective  training  of  some  kind.     From  a 
niodem  platform  speech  one  would  infer 
that  before  the  present  generation  the 
schoolmaster  had  never  been  thought  of, 
Kbw  Serixs.— Vou  XIII.,  No.  2. 


and  that  the  English  of  past  ages  had 
been  left  to  wander  in  darkness.  Were 
this  true,  they  would  have  never  risen  out 
of  chaos.  The  problem  was  understood 
in  Old  England  better  probably  than  the 
platfomi  orator  understands  it,  and  re- 
ceived a  more  practical  solution  than  any 
which  on  our  new  principles  has  yet  been 
arrived  at.  Five  out  of  six  of  us  have  to 
earn  our  bread  by  manual  labor,  and  will 
have  to  earn  it  so  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. Five  out  of  six  English  children  in 
past  generations  were  in  consequence  ap- 
prenticed to  some  trade  or  calling  by 
which  that  necessary  feat  could  be  surely 
accomplished.  They  learnt  in  their  cate- 
chisms and  at  church  that  they  were  not 
beasts  of  the  field,  but  moral  and  respon- 
sible beings.  They  were  taught  that  there 
was  an  immortal  part  of  them,  the  future 
of  which  depended  on  their  conduct 
while  they  remained  on  earth.  The  first 
condition  of  a  worthy  life  was  to  be  able 
to  live  honestly  ;  and  in  the  farm  or  at  the 
forge,  at  the  cobbler's  bench  or  in  the  car- 
penter's yard,  they  learnt  to  stand  on* 
their  own  feet,  to  do  good  and  valuable- 
work  for  which  society  would  thank  and^ 
pay  them.  Thenceforward  they  coulcfe 
support  themselves  and  those  belonging; 
to  them  without  meanness,  without  cring- 
ing, without  demoralizing  obligation  to» 
others,  and  had  laid  in  rugged  self-de- 
pendence the  only  foundation  for  a  firm 
and  upright  character.  The  old  English 
education  system  was  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem. In  every  parish  in  England  the 
larger  householders,  the  squire  and  the 
parson,  the  farmers,  smiths,  joiners,  shoe- 
makers, were  obliged  by  law  to  divide 
among  themselves  according  to  their 
means  the  children  of  the  poor  who  would 
otherwise  grow  up  unprovided  for,  and 
clothe,  feed,  lodge,  and  teach  them  in  re- 
turn for  their  services  till  they  were  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
was  the  rule  which  was  acted  upon  for 
many  centuries.  It  broke  down  at  last. 
The  burden  was  found  disagreeable ;  the 
inroad  too  heavy  upon  natural  liberty. 
The  gentlemen  w6re  the  first  to  decline 
or  evade  their  obligations.  Their  busi- 
ness was  to  take  boys  and  girls  for  house- 
hold service.  They  preferred  to  have 
their  servants  ready  made.  They  did  not 
care  to  encumber  their  establishments, 
with  awkward  urchins  or  untidy  slatterns, 
who  broke  their  china  and  whom  they 
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were  unable  to  dismiss.  The  farmers  and 
the  artisans  objected  naturally  to  bearing 
the  entire  charge — they  who  had  sufficient 
trouble  to  keep  their  own  heads  above 
water :  they  had  learnt  from  the  gentle- 
men that  their  first  duties  were  to  them- 
selves, and  their  ill-humor  vented  itself 
on  the  poor  little  wretches  who  were  flung 
upon  their  unwilling  hands.  The  children 
were  ill-used,  starved,  beaten.  In  some 
instances  they  were  killed.  The  benevo- 
lent instincts  of  the  country  took  up  their 
cause.  The  apprenticeship  under  its 
compulsory  form  passed  away  amidst  uni- 
versal execrations.  The  masters  were  re- 
lieved from  the  obligation  to  educate,  the 
lads  themselves  from  the  obligation  to  be 
educated.  They  were  left  to  their  pa- 
rents, to  their  own  helplessness,  to  the 
<:hances  and  casualties  of  life,  to  grow  up 
as  they  could,  and  drift  untaught  into 
whatever  occupation  they  could  find. 
Then  first  arose  the  cry  for  the  school- 
anaster.  The  English  clergy  deserve  cre- 
•dit  for  having  been  the  first  to  see  the 
.mischief  that  must  follow,  and  to  look  for 
.a  remedy.  If  these  forlorn  waifs  and 
strays  could  no  longer  be  trained,  they 
•could  not  be  permitted  to  become  savages. 
They  could  learn,  at  least,  to  read  and 
write.  They  could  learn  to  keep  them- 
iselves  clean.  They  could  be  broken  into 
habits  of  decency  and  obedience,  and  be 
taught  something  of  the  world  into  which 
they  were  to  be  flung  out  to  sink  or  swim. 
Democracy  gave  an  impulse  to  the  move- 
ment. "  We  must  educate  our  masters," 
said  Mr.  Lowe  sarcastically.  Whether 
what  is  now  meant  by  education  will  make 
their  rule  more  intelligent  remains  to  be 
seen.  Still  the  thing  is  to  be  done. 
Children  whose  parents  cannot  help  them 
are  no  longer  utterly  without  a  fi-iend. 
The  State  charges  itself  with  their  minds, 
if  not  their  bodies.  Henceforward  they 
are  to  receive  such  equipment  for  the  bat- 
tle of  life  as  the  schoolmaster  can  pro- 
vide. 

It  is  something,  but  the  event  only  can 
prove  that  it  will  be  as  useful  as  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  trade,  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Commandments  at  its 
back.  The  conditions  on  which  we  have 
our  being  in  this  planet  remain  unchanged. 
Intelligent  work  is  as  much  a  necessity  as 
•ever,  and  the  proportion  of  us  who  must 
rset  our  hands  to  it  is  not  reduced.  Labor 
is  vthe  inevitable  lot  of  the  majority,  and 


the  best  education  is  that  which  will  make 
their  labor  most  productive.  I  do  not 
undervalue  book  knowledge.  Under  any 
aspect  it  is  a  considerable  thing.  If  the 
books  be  well  chosen  and  their  contents 
really  mastered,  it  may  be  a  beautiful 
thing ;  but  the  stubborn  fact  will  remain, 
that  after  the  years,  be  they  more  or  be 
they  less,  which  have  been  spent  at 
school,  the  pupil  will  be  launched  into 
life  as  unable  as  when  he  first  entered  the 
school-door  to  earn  a  sixpence,  ix)ssessing 
neither  skill  nor  knowledge  for  which  any 
employer  in  England  will  be  willing  to 
hire  his  services.  An  enthusiastic  clergy- 
man who  had  meditated  long  on  the  un- 
fairness of -confining  mental  culture  to  the 
classes  who  had  adready  so  many  other 
advantages,  gave  his  village  boys  the  same 
education  which  he  had  received  himself. 
He  taught  them  languages  and  literature, 
and  moral  science,  and  art  and  music. 
He  unfitted  them  for  the  state  of  life  in 
which  they  were  bom.  He  was  unable 
to  raise  them  into  a  better.  He  sent  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  them  with  high 
recommendations  to  seek  employment  in 
a  London  banking-house.  The  lad  was 
asked  what  he  could  do.  It  was  found 
.  that,  allowing  for  his  age,  he  could  pass  a 
fair  examination  ifi  two  or  three  plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

Talent,  it  is  lu-ged,  real  talent,  crippled 
hitherto  by  want  of  opportunity,  will  be 
enabled  to  show  itself.  It  may  be  so. 
Real  talent,  however,  is  not  the  thing 
which  we  need  be  specially  anxious  about. 
It  can  take  care  of  itself.  If  we  look 
down  the  roll  of  English  worthies  in  all 
the  great  professions,  in  church  and  law, 
in  army  and  navy,  in  literature,  science, 
and  trade,  we  see  at  once  that  the  road 
must  have  been  always  open  for  boys  of 
genius  to  rise.  We  have  to  consider  the 
million,  not  the  units ;  the  average,  not 
the  exceptions. 

It  is  argued  again  that  by  educating 
boys*  minds,  and  postponing  till  later  their 
special  industrial  training,  we  learn  better 
what  each  is  fit  for ;  time  is  left  for  special 
fitnesses  to  show  themselves.  We  shall 
make  fewer  mistakes,  and  boys  will  choose 
the  line  of  life  for  which  nature  has  quali- 
fied them.  This  may  sound  plausible, 
but  capacity  of  a  peculiarly  special  kind 
is  the  same  as  genius,  and  may  be  left  to 
find  its  own  place.  A  Canova  or  a  Fara- 
day makes  his  way  through  all  impedi- 
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ments  into  the  occupation  which  belongs 
to  him.  Special  qualifications,  unless 
they  are  of  the  highest  order,  do  not  ex- 
ist to  a  degree  worth  considering.  A 
boy's  nature  runs  naturally  into  the  chan- 
nel which  is  dug  for  it.  Teach  him  to  do 
any  one  thing,  and  in  doing  so  you  create 
a  capability ;  and  you  create  a  taste  along 
with  it ;  his  further  development  will  go 
as  far  and  as  wide  as  his  strength  of  facul- 
ty can  reach  ;  and  such  varied  knowledge 
as  he  may  afterwards  accumulate  will 
grow  as  about  a  stem  round  the  one  para- 
mount occupation  which  is  the  business  of 
his  life. 

A  sharp  lad,  with  general  acquirements, 
yet  unable  to  turn  his  hand  to  one  thing 
more  than  another,  drifts  through  exist- 
ence like  a  leaf  blown  before  the  wind. 
Even  if  he  retains  what  he  has  learnt,  it  is 
1  useless  to  him.     The  great  majority  so 

taught  do  not  retain,  and  cannot  retain, 
what  they  learnt  merely  as  half-understood 
propositions,  and  which  they  have  no 
chance  of  testing  by  practice.  Virgil  and 
Sophocles,  logic  and  geometry,  with  the 
ordinary  university  pass-man,  are  as  much 
lost  to  him  in  twenty  years  from  his  de- 
gree as  if  he  had  never  construed  a  line 
or  worked  a  problem.  Why  should  we 
expect  better  of  the  pupil  of  the  middle 
or  lower  class,  whose  education  ends  with 
his  boyhood?  Why  should  his  memory 
remain  burdened  with  generalities  of  pop- 
ular science,  names  and  dates  from  histo- 
ry which  have  never  been  more  than 
words  to  him,  or  the  commonplaces  of 
political  economy,  which,  if  he  attaches 
any  meaning  at  all  to  them,  he  regards  as 
the  millionaire's  catechism,  which  he  will 
believe  when  he  is  a  millionaire  himself? 
The  knowledge  which  a  man  can  use  is 
the  only  real  knowledge,  the  only  know- 
ledge which  has  life  and  growth  in  it,  and 
converts  itself  into  practical  power.  The 
rest  hangs  like  dust  about  the  brain,  or 
dries  like  raindrops  off  the  stones. 

The  mind  expands,  we  are  told ;  large 
information  generates  larger  and  nobler 
thoughts.     We  must  look  to  the  facts. 
General  knowledge  means  general  igno- 
rance, and  an  ignorance,  unfortunately, 
which  is  unconscious  of  itself.     Quick 
wits  are  sharpened  up.    Young  fellows  so 
educated  learn  that  the  world  is  a  large 
place,  and  contains  many  pleasant  things 
for   those  who  can  get  hold  of   them. 
Their  ideas  doubtless  are  inflated,  and 


with  them  their  ambitions  and  desires. 
They  have  gained  nothing  towards  tiie 
wholesome  gratif3dng  of  those  desires, 
while  they  have  gained  considerable  dis- 
content at  the  inequalities  of  what  is 
called  fortune.  They  are  the  ready-made 
prey  of  plausible  palaver  written  or  spok- 
en, but  they  are  without  means  of  self- 
help,  without  seriousness,  and  without 
stability.  They  believe  easily  that  the 
world  is  out  of  joint  because  they,  with 
their  little  bits  of  talents,  miss  the  instant 
recognition  which  they  think  their  right. 
Their  literature,  which  the  precious  art  of 
reading  has  opened  out  to  them,  is  the 
penny  newspaper  ;  their  creed,  the  latest 
popular  chimera  which  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  air.  They  form  the  classes 
which  breed  like  mushrooms  in  the  modem 
towns,  and  are  at  once  the  scorn  and  the 
perplexity  of  the  thoughtful  statesman. 
They  are  Fenians  in  Ireland,  trades- 
unionists  in  England,  rabid  partisans  of 
slavery  or  rabid  abolitionists  in  America, 
socialists  and  red  republicans  on  the  Con- 
tinent. It  is  better  that  they  should  have 
any  education  than  .none.  The  evils 
caused  by  a  smattering  of  information, 
sounder  knowledge  may  eventually  cure. 
I  refuse  only  to  admit  that  the  transition 
from  the  old  industrial  education  to  the 
modem  book  education  is,  for  the  present 
or  the  immediate  future,  a  sign  of  what 
can  be  called  progress. 

Let  there  be  more  religion,  men  say. 
Education  will  not  do  without  religion. 
Along  with  the  secular  lessons  we  must 
have  Bible  lessons,  and  then  all  will  go 
well.  It  is  perfectly  tm*e  that  a  con- 
sciousness of  moral  responsibility,  a  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  tmth  and  honesty  and 
purity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  right  action 
— that  without  it  knowledge  is  useless, 
that  with  it  everything  will  fall  into  its 
place.  But  it  is  with  religion  as  with  all  else 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  Religion  can 
be  no  more  learnt  out  of  books  than  sea- 
manship, or  soldiership,  or  engineering,  or 
painting,  or  any  practical  trade  what- 
soever. The  doing  right  alone  teaches 
the  value  or  the  meaning  of  right ;  the 
doing  it  willingly,  if  the  will  is  happily 
constituted;  the  doing  it  unwillingly,  or 
under  compulsion,  if  persuasion  fails  to 
convince.  The  general  lesson  lies  in  the 
commandment  once  taught  with  authority 
by  the  clergyman ;  the  application  of  it  in 
the  details  of  practical  life,  in  the  execu- 
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tion  of  the  particular  duty  which  each 
moment  brings  with  it.  The  book  lesson, 
be  it  Bible  lesson  or  commentary,  or 
catechism,  can  at  best  be  nothing  more 
than  the  communication  of  historical 
incidents  of  which  half  the  educated  world 
have  begun  to  quei^tion  the  truth,  or  the 
dogmatic  assertion  of  opinions  over  which 
theologians  quarrel  and  will  quarrel  to  the 
end  of  time.  France  has  been  held  up 
before  us  for  the  last  twenty  years  as  the 
leader  of  civilization,  and  Paris  as  the 
headquarters  of  it.  The  one  class  in  this 
supreme  hour  of  trial  for  that  distracted 
nation  in  which  there  is  most  hope  of 
good  is  that  into  which  the  ideas  of  Paris 
have  hitherto  failed  to  penetrate.  Th» 
French  peasant  sits  as  a  child  at  the  feet 
of  the  priesthood  of  an  exploded  idolatry. 
His  ignorance  of  books  is  absolute ;  his 
superstitions  are  contemptible;  but  he 
has  retained  a  practical  remembrance 
that  he  has  a  Master  in  Heaven  who  will 
call  him  to  account  for  his  life.  In  the 
cultivation  of  his  garden  and  vineyard,  in 
the  simple  round  of  agricultural  toil,  he 
has  been  saved  from  the  temptation  of  the 
prevailing  delusions,  and  has  led,  for  the 
most  part,  a  thrifty,  self-denying,  indus- 
trious, and  useful  existence.  Keener 
sarcasm  it  would  be  hard  to  find  on  the 
inflated  enthusiasm  of  progress. 

IV. 

Admitting — and  we  suspect  very  few 
of  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  admit 
— ^that  there  is  any  truth  in  these  criti- 
cisms, it  will  still  be  said  that  our  short- 
comings  are  on  the  way  to  cure  them- 
selves. We  have  but  recently  roused  our- 
selves from  past  stagnation,  and  that  a 
new  constitution  of  things  cannot  work  at 
once  with  all-sided  perfection  is  no  more 
than  we  might  expect  Shortcomings  there 
may  be,  and  our  business  is  to  find  them 
out  and  mend  them.  The  means  are  now 
in  our  hands.  The  people  have  at  last 
political  power.  All  interests  are  now 
represented  in  Parliament.  Ail  are  sure 
of  consideration.  Class  government  is  at 
an  end.  Aristocracies,  landowners,  es- 
tablished churches  can  abuse  their  privi- 
leges no  longer.  The  age  of  monopolies 
is  gone.  England  belongs  to  herself. 
We  are  at  last  free. 

It  would  be  well  if  there  were  some 
definition  of  freedom  which  would  enable 
men  to  see  clearly  what  they  mean  and 


do  not  mean  by  that  vaguest  of  words. 
The  English  Liturgy  says  that  freedom  is 
to  be  found  perfectly  in  the  service  of 
God.  " Intellectual  emancipation^^  says 
Goethe,  "  if  it  does  not  give  us  at  the  same 
time  control  over  ourselves  is  mischievous'^ 
Undoubtedly  the  best  imaginable  state  of 
human  things  would  be  one  in  which 
everybody  thought  with  perfect  correct- 
ness and  acted  perfectly  well  of  his  own 
free  will,  unconstrained,  and  even  un- 
guided,  by  external  authority.  But  inas- 
much as  no  such  condition  as  this  can  be 
looked  for  this  side  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  question  forever  arises  how  far  the  un- 
wise should  be  governed  by  the  wise — 
how  far  society  should  be  protected 
against  the  eccentricities  of  fools,  and 
fools  be  protected  against  themselves. 
There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  principle  on 
which  each  man's  life  can  be  organized. 
There  is  a  right  or  a  wrong  in  detail  at 
every  step  which  he  takes.  Much  of  this 
he  must  learn  for  himself.  He  must  learn 
to  act  as  he  learns  to  walk.  He  obtains 
command  of  his  limbs  by  freely  using 
them.  To  hold  him  up  each  time  that  he 
totters  is  to  deprive  him  of  his  only  means 
of  learning  how  not  to  fall.  There  are  other 
things  in  which  it  is  equally  clear  that  he 
must  not  be  left  to  himself.  Not  only 
may  he  not  in  the  exercise  of  his  liberty 
do  what  is  injurious  to  others — he  must 
not  seriously  injure  himself.  A  stumble 
or  a  fall  is  a  wholesome  lesson  to  take 
care,  but  he  is  not  left  to  learn  by  the 
effects  that  poison  is  poison,  or  getting 
drunk  is  brutalizing.  He  is  forbidden  to 
do  what  wiser  men  than  he  know  to  be 
destructive  to  him.  If  he  refuses  to  be- 
lieve them,  and  acts  on  his  own  judgment, 
he  is  not  gaining  any  salutary  instruction — 
he  is  simply  hurting  himself,  and  has»a 
just  ground  of  complaint  ever  after  against 
those  who  ought  to  have  restrained  him. 
As  we  "  become  our  own  masters/'  to  use 
the  popular  phrase,  we  are  left  more  and 
more  to  our  own  guidance,  but  we  are 
never  so  entirely  masters  of  ourselves  that 
we  are  free  from  .restraint  altogether. 
The  entire  fabric  of  human  existence  is 
woven  of  the  double  threads  of  freedom 
and  authority,  whicb  are  forever  wrestling 
one  against  the  oth^.  Their  legitimate 
spheres  slide  insensibly  one  into  the  other. 
The  limits  of  each  vary  with  time,  cir- 
cumstances, and  character,  and  no  rigid 
line  can  be  drawn  which  neither  ought  to 
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overpass.  There  are  occupations  in  which 
error  is  the  only  educator.  There  are 
actions  which  it  is  right  to  blame,  but  not 
forcibly  to  check  or  punish.  There  are 
actions  again  —  actions  like  suicide  — 
which  may  concern  no  one  but  a  man's 
self,  yet  which  nevertheless  it  may  be  right 
forcibly  to  prevent.  Precise  rules  can- 
not be  laid  down  which  will  meet  all  cases. 
The  private  and  personal  habits  of 
grown  men  lie  for  the  most  part  outside 
the  pale  of  interference.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  in  the  relations  of  man  to  so- 
ciety. There,  running  through  every  fibre 
of  those  relations,  is  justice  and  injustice — 
justice  which  means  the  health  and  life  of 
society,  injustice  which  is  poison  and 
death.  As  a  member  of  society  a  man 
parts  with  his  natural  rights,  and  society 
in  turn  incurs  a  debt  to  him  which  it 
is  bound  to  discharge.  Where  the  debt  is 
adequately  rendered,  where  on  both  sides 
there  is  a  consciousness  of  obligation, 
where  rulers  and  ruled  alike  understand 
that  more  is  required  of  them  than  atten- 
tion to  their  separate  interests,  and  where 
they  discern  with  clearness  in  what  that 
"  more "  consists,  there  at  once  is  good 
government,  there  is  supremacy  of  law — 
law  written  in  the  statute-book,  and  law 
written  in  the  statute-book  of  Heaven; 
and  there,  and  only  there,  is  freedom. 

Das  Gesetz  soil  nur  uns  Frelheit  geben. 

As  in  personal  morality  liberty  is  self- 
restraint,  and  self-indulgence  is  slavery, 
so  political  fi-eedom  is  possible  only  where 
justice  is  in  the  seat  of  authority,  where 
all  orders  and  degrees  work  in  harmony 
with  the  organic  laws  which  man  neither 
made  nor  can  alter — where  the  unwise 
are  directed  by  the  wise,  and  those  who 
are  trusted  with  power  use  it  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

A  country  so  governed  is  a  free  coun- 
try, be  the  form  of  the  constitution  what 
it  may.  A  country  not  so  governed  is  in 
bdhdage,  be  its  suffrage  never  so  univer- 
sal. Where  justice  is  supreme,  no  sub- 
ject is  forbidden  anything  which  he  has  a 
right  to  do  or  to  desire ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  political  changes,  revolutions,  re- 
forms, transfers  of  power  from  one  order 
to  another,  froni  kings  to  aristocracies, 
from  aristocracies  to  peoples,  are  in  them- 
selves no  necessary  indications  of  political 
or  moral  advance.  They  mean  merely 
that  those  in  authority  are  no  longer  fit  to 


be  trusted  with  exclusive  power.  They 
mean  that  those  high  persons  are  either 
ignorant  and  so  incapable,  or  have  for- 
gotten the  public  good  in  their  own  plea- 
*sures,  ambitions,  or  superstitions ;  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  the  representatives 
of  any  superior  wisdom  or  deeper  moral 
insight,  and  may  therefore  justly  be  de- 
prived of  privileges  which  they  abuse  for 
their  own  abasement  and  for  public  mis- 
chief. Healthy  nations  when  justly  gov- 
erned never  demand  constitutional  chan- 
ges. Men  talk  of  entrusting  power  to 
the  people  as  a  moral  education,  as  en- 
larging their  self-respect,  elevating  their 
imaginations,  making  them  alive  to  their 
dignity  as  human  beings.  It  is  well,  per- 
haps, that  we  should  dress  up  in  fine 
words  a  phenomenon  which  is  less  agree- 
able in  its  nakedness.  But  at  the  bottom 
of  things  the  better  sort  are  loyal  to  gov- 
ernments which  are  doing  their  business 
well  and  impartially.  They  doubt  the 
probability  of  being  themselves  likely  to 
mend  matters,  and  are  thankful  to  let 
well  alone.  The  growth  of  popular  con- 
stitutions in  a  country  originally  governed 
by  an  aristocracy  implies  that  the  aristo- 
cracy is  not  any  more  a  real  aristocracy — 
that  it  is  alive  to  its  own  interests  and 
blind  to  other  people's  interests.  It  does 
not  imply  that  those  others  are  essentially 
wiser  or  better,  but  only  that  they  under- 
stand where  their  own  shoe  pinches  ;  and 
that  if  it  be  only  a  question  of  interest, 
they  have  a  right  to  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  class  above  them.  In  one  sense  it 
may  be  called  an  advance,  that  in  the 
balance  of  power  so  introduced  particu- 
lar forms  of  aggravated  injustice  may  be 
rendered  impossible  ;  but  we  are  brought 
no  nearer  to  the  indispensable  thing  with- 
out which  no  human  society  can  work 
healthily  or  happily — the  sovereignty  of 
wisdom  over  folly — the  pre-eminence  of 
justice  and  right  over  greediness  and  self- 
seeking.  The  unjust  authority  is  put 
away,  the  right  authority  is  not  installed 
in  its  place.  People  suppose  it  a  great 
thing  that  every  English  householder 
should  have  a  share  in  choosing  his  gov- 
ernors. Is  it  that  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment being  reduced  to  zero,  the  choice 
of  its  administrators  may  be  left  to  hap- 
hazard ?  The  crew  of  a  man-of-war  un- 
derstand something  of  seamanship ;  the 
rank  and  file  of  a  regiment  are  not  abso- 
lutely without  an  inkling  of  the  nature  of 
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military  service ;  yet  if  seamen  and  sol- 
diers were  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
leaders,  the  fate  of  fleets  and  armies  so 
officered  would  not  be  hard  to  predict. 
Because  they  are  not  utterly  ignorant  of 
their  business,  and  because  they  do  not 
court  their  own  destruction,  the  first  use 
which  the  best  of  them  would  make  of 
such  a  privilege  would  be  to  refuse  to  act 
upon  it 

No  one  seriously  supposes  that  popular 
suffrage  gives  us  a  wiser  Parliament  than 
we  used  to  have..  -Under  the  rotten  bor- 
ough system  Parliament  was  notoriously 
a  far  better  school  of  statesmanship  than 
it  is  or  ever  can  be  where  the  merits  of 
candidates  have  first  to  be  recognized  by 
constituencies.  The  rotten  borough  sys- 
tem fell,  not  because  it  was  bad  in  itself, 
but  because  it  was  abused  to  maintain  in- 
justice— to  enrich  the  aristocracy  and  the 
landowners  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
We  do  not  look  for  a  higher  morality  in 
the  classes  whom  we  have  admitted  to 
power ;  we  expect  them  only  to  be  sharp 
enough  to  understand  their  own  concerns. 
We  insist  that  each  interest  shall  be  re- 
presented, and  we  anticipate  fi-om  the 
equipoise  the  utmost  attainable  amount 
of  justice.  It  may  be  called  progress, 
but  it  is  a  public  confession  of  despair  of 
human  nature.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  although  wisdom  may  be  higher  than 
folly  as  far  as  heaven  is  above  earth,  the 
wise  man  has  no  more  principle  than  the 
fool.  Give  him  power  and  he  will  read 
the  moral  laws  of  the  universe  into  a 
code  which  will  only  fill  his  own  pocket, 
and,  being  no  better  than  the  fool,  has  no 
more  right  to  be  listened  to.  The  entird 
Civil  Service  of  this  country  has  been 
opened  amidst  universal  acclamations  to 
public  competition.  Any  one  who  is 
not  superannuated,  and  has  not  incurred 
notorious  disgrace,  may  present  himself  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  win  himself 
a  place  in  a  public  department.  Every- 
one knows  that  if  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments were  honestly  to  look  for  the 
fittest  person  that  they  could  find  to  fill  a 
vacant  office,  they  could  make  better  se- 
lections than  can  be  made  for  them  under 
the  new  method.  The  alteration  means 
merely  that  these  superior,  persons  will 
not  or  cannot  use  their  patronage  disin- 
terestedly, and  that  of  two  bad  methods 
of  choice  the  choice  by  examination  is 
the  least  mischievous. 


The  world  calls  all  this  progress.  I 
call  it  only  change;  change  which  may 
bring  us  nearer  to  a  better  order  of  things, 
as  the  ploughing  up  and  rooting  the  weeds 
out  of  a  fallow  is  a  stpp  towards  growing 
a  clean  crop  of  wheat  there,  but  without 
a  symptom  at  present  showing  of  healthy 
organic  growth.  When  a  block  of  type 
from  which  a  book  has  been  printed  is 
broken  up  into  its  constituent  letters  the 
letters  so  disintegrated  are  called  "pi." 
The  pi,  a  mere  chaos,  is  afterwards  sorted 
and  distributed,  preparatory  to  being 
built  up  into  fresh  combinations.  A  dis- 
tinguished American  friend  describes  De- 
mocracy as  "  making  pi." 

Meanwhile,  beside  the  social  confusion, 
the  knowledge  of  outward  things  and  the 
command  of  natural  forces  are  progressing 
really  with  steps  rapid,  steady,  and  indeed 
gigantic.  "  Knowledge  comes"  if  "wisdom 
hngers."  The  man  of  science  discovers  ; 
the  mechanist  and  the  engineer  appropriate 
and  utilize  each  invention  as  it  is  made  ; 
and  thus  each  day  tools  are  fonned  or 
forming,  which  hereafter,  when  under 
moral  control,  will  elevate  the  material 
condition  of  the  entire  human  race.  The 
labor  which  a  hundred  years  ago  made  a 
single  shirt  now  makes  a  dozen  or  a  score. 
Ultimately  it  is  possible  that  the  harder 
and  grosser  forms  of  work  will  be  done 
entirely  by  machinery,  and  leisure  be  left 
to  the  human  drudge  which  may  lift  him 
bodily  into  an  another  scale  of  existence. 
For  the  present  no  such  effect  is  visible. 
The  mouths  to  be  fed  and  the  backs  to  be 
covered  multiply  even  faster  than  the 
means  of  feeding  and  clothing  them ;  and 
conspicuous  as  have  been  the  fruits  of 
machinery  in  the  increasing  luxuries  of  the 
minority,  the  level  of  comfort  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  laboring  millions  has  in  this 
country  been  rather  declining  than  rising. 
The  important  results  have  been  so  far 
rather  political  and  social.  Watt,  Stephen- 
son, and  Wheatstone,  already  and  while 
their  discoveries  are  in  their  infancy,  hsfve 
altered  the  relation  of  every  country  in  the 
world  with  its  neighbors.  The  ocean  bar- 
riers between  continents  which  nature 
seemed  to  have  raised  for  eternal  separa- 
tion have  been  converted  into  easily  trav- 
elled highways ;  mountain-chains  are  tun- 
nelled ;  distance,  once  the  most  trouble- 
some of  realities,  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
inventions  of  these  three  men  determined 
the  fate  of  the  revolt  of  the  Slave  States. 
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But  for  them  and  their  work  the  Northern 
armies  would  have  crossed  the  Potomac 
in  mere  handfuls,  exhausted  with  enor- 
mous marches.  The  iron  roads  lent  their 
help.  The  collected  strength  of  all  New 
England  and  the  We^  was  able  to  fling 
itself  into  the  work  ;  negro  slavery  is  at  an 
end  ;  and  the  Union  is  not  to  be  split  like 
Europe  into  a  number  of  independent 
states,  but  is  to  remain  a  single  power,  to 
exercise  an  influence  yet  unimaginable  on 
the  future  fortunes  of  mankind.  Aided 
by  the  same  mechanical  facilities,  Germany 
obliterates  the  dividing  lines  of  centuries. 
The  Americans  preserved  the  unity  which 
they  had.  The  Germans  conquer  for 
themselves  a  unity  which  they  had  not. 
France  interferes,  and  a  half  a  million  sol- 
diers are  collected  and  concentrated  in  a 
fortnight ;  armies,  driven  in  like  wedges, 
open  rents  and  gaps  from  the  Rhine  to 
Orleans ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  months 
the  nation  whose  military  strength  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world  is  reel- 
ing paralyzed  under  blows  to  which  these 
modem  contrivances  have  exposed  her.  So 
far  we  may  be  satisfied ;  but  who  can  fore- 
see the  ultimate  changes  of  which  these 
are  but  the  initial  symptoms  ?  Who  will 
be  rash  enough  to  say  that  they  will,  pro- 
mote necessarily  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind ?  They  are  but  weapons  which  may 
be  turned  to  good  or  evil,  according  to 
the  characters  of  those  who  best  under- 
stand how  to  use  them. 

The  same  causes  have  created  as  rapidly 
a  tendency  no  less  momentous  towards 
migration  and  interfusion,  which  may  one 
day  produce  a  revolution  in  the  ideas 
of  allegiance  and  nationality.  English, 
French,  Germans,  Irish,  even  Chinese  and 
Hindus,  are  scattering  themselves  over  the 
world ;  some  bonSi  fide  in  search  of  new 
homes,  some  merely  as  temporary  residents 
— but  any  way  establishing  themselves 
w^herever  a  living  is  to  be  earned  in  every 
comer  of  the  globe,  careless  of  the  flag 
under  which  they  have  passed.  Far  the 
largest  part  will  never  retum;  they  will 
leave  descendants,  to  whom  their  connec- 
tion with  the  old  country  will  be  merely 
matter  of  history ;  but  the  ease  with  which 
we  can  now  go  from  one  place  to  the 
other  will  keep  alive  an  intention  of  re- 
turning, though  it  be  never  carried  out ; 
and  as  the  numbers  of  these  denizens  mul- 
tiply, intricate  problems  have  already  risen 
as  to  their  allegiance,  and  will  become 


more  and  more  complicated.  The  Eng- 
lish at  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  have  no 
intention  of  becoming  Chinese,  but  their 
presence  there  has  shaken  the  stability  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  has  cost  that 
country,  if  the  retums  are  not  enormously 
exaggerated,  in  the  civil  wars  and  rebellions 
of  which  they  have  been  the  indirect  occa- 
sion, two  hundred  million  lives. 

From  the  earliest  times  we  trace  migra- 
tions of  nations  or  the  founding  of  colonies 
by  spirited  adventurers;  but  never  was 
the  process  going  on  at  such  a  rate  as  now, 
and  never  with  so  little  order  or  organized 
communion  of  purpose.  No  ingenuity 
could  have  devised  a  plan  for  the  disper- 
sion of  the  superfluous  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean populations  so  effective  as  the  natural 
working  of  personal  impulse,  backed  by 
these  new  facilities.  The  question  still 
returns,  however,  to  what  purpose  ?  Are 
the  effects  of  emigration  to  be  only  as  the 
effects  of  machinery  ?  Are  a  few  hundred 
milliotis  to  be  added  to  the  population  of 
the  globe  merely  that  they  may  make 
money  and  spend  it?  In  all  the  great 
movements  at  present  visible  there  is 
as  yet  no  trace  of  the  working  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  ideas — no  sign  of  a  con- 
viction that  man  has  more  to  live  for 
than  to  labor  and  eat  the  fmit  of  his 
labor. 

So  far,  perhaps,  the  finest  result  of  scien- 
tific activity  lies  in  the  personal  character 
which  devotion  of  a  life  to  science  seems 
to  produce.  While  almost  every  other 
occupation  is  pursued  for  the  money  wjiich 
can  be  made  out  of  it,  and  success  meas- 
ured by  the  money  result  which  has  been 
realized — while  even  artists  and  men  of 
letters,  with  here  and  there  a  brilliant  ex- 
ception, let  the  banker's  book  become  more 
and  more  the  criterion  of  their  being  on  the 
right  road,  the  men  of  science  alone  seem 
to  value  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
to  be  valued  in  retum  for  the  addition 
which  they  are  able  to  make  to  it.  A 
dozen  distinguished  men  might  be  named 
who  have  shown  intellect  enough  to  qualify 
them  for  the  woolsack,  or  an  archbishop's 
mitre  :  extemal  rewards  of  this  kind  might 
be  thought  the  natural  recompense  for 
work  which  produces  results  so  splendid ; 
but  they  are  quietly  and  unconsciously  in- 
different— they  are  happy  in  their  own 
occupations,  and  ask  no  more ;  and  that 
here,  and  here  only,  there  is  real  and  un- 
deniable progress  is  a  significant  proof  that 
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the  laws  remain  unchanged  under  which 
excellence  of  any  kind  is  attainable. 

To  conclude. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  its 
daily  services  at  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  Bourse,  with  international  exhibitions 
for  its  religious  festivals,  and  political 
economy  for  its  gospel,  is  progress,  if  it  be 
progress  at  all,  towards  the  wrong  place'. 
Baal,  the  god  of  the  merchants  of  Tyre, 
counted  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets 
when  there  was  but  one  Elijah.  Baal  was 
a  visible  reality.  Baal  rose  in  his  sun- 
chariot  in  the  morning,  scattered  the  evil 
spirits  of  the  night,  lightened  the  heart, 
quickened  the  seed  in  the  soil,  clothed  the 
hill-side  with  waving  corn,  made  the  gar- 
dens bright  with  flowers,  and  loaded  the 
vineyard  with  its  purple  clusters.  When 
Baal  turned  away  his  face  the  earth  lan- 
guished, and  dressed  herself  in  her  winter 
mourning  robe.  Baal  was  the  friend  who 
held  at  bay  the  enemies  of  mankind,  cold, 
nakedness,  and  hunger;  who  wa^  kind 
alike  to  the  evil  and  the  good,  to  those 
who  worshipped  him  and  those  who  forgot 
their  benefactor.  Compared  to  him,  what 
was  the  being  that  "  hid  himself,"  the  name 
without  a  form — that  was  called  on,  but 
did  not  answer — who  appeared  in  visions 
of  the  night,  terrifying  the  uneasy  sleeper 
with  visions  of  horror?  Baal  was  god. 
The  other  was  but  the  creation  of  a  fright- 
ened imagination — a  phantom  that  had 
no  existence  outside  the  brain  of  fools  and 
dreamers.  Yet  in  the  end  Baal  could  not 
save  Samaria  from  the  Assyrians,  any  more 
than  M.  Periere  and  the  Credit  Mobilier 
can  rescue  Paris  from  Von  Moltke.  Paris, 
if  saved  at  all,  must  be  saved  by  a  return 
to  the  uninviting  virtues  of  harder  and 
simpler  times.  The  modem  creed  bids 
every  man  look  first  to  his  cash-box. 
Fact  says  that  the  cash-box  must  be  the 
second  concern — that  a  man's  life  consists 
not  in  the  abundance  of  things  that  he  pos- 
sesses. The  modern  creed  says,  by  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Bright,  that  cheating  was  rea- 
sonable competition, and  false  weights, once 
called  an  abomination,  were  venial  delin- 
quencies. Fact  says  that  this  vile  belief  has 
gone  like  poison  into  the  marrow  of  the  na- 
tions. The  modern  creed  looks  compla- 
cently on  luxury  as  a  stimulus  to  trade. 
Fact  says  that  luxtu-y  has  disorganized  so- 
ciety, severed  the  bonds  of  good- will  which 
unile  man  to  man,  and  class  to  class,  and 
generated  distrust  and  hatred.  The  mod- 


em creed  looks  on  impurity  with  an  appro- 
bation none  the  less  real  that  it  dares 
not  openly  avow  it,  dreading  the  darkest 
sins  less  than  over-population.  Fact — 
which  if  it  cannot  otherwise  secure  a  hear- 
ing, expresses  itself  at  last  in  bayonets 
and  bursting  shells — declares  that  if  our 
great  mushroom  towns  cannot  clear  them- 
selves of  pollution,  the  world  will  not  long 
endure  their  presence. 

A  serious  person,  when  he  is  informed 
that  any  particular  country  is  making 
strides  in  civilization,  will  ask  two  ques- 
tions. First  personally.  Are  the  indivi- 
dual citizens  growing  more  pure  in  their 
private  habits  ?  Are  they  tme  and  just 
in  their  dealings?  Is  their  intelligence, 
if  they  are  becoming  intelligent,  directed 
towards  leaming  and  doing  what  is  right, 
or  are  they  looking  only  for  more  extend- 
ed pleasures  and  for  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing them  ?  Are  they  making  progress  in 
what  old-fashioned  people  used  to  call  the 
fear  of  God,  or  are  their  personal  selves 
and  the  indulgence  of  their  own  inclina- 
tions the  end  and  aim  of  their  existence  ? 
That  is  one  question,  and  the  other  is 
its  counterpart.  Each  nation  has  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  earth's  surface  allotted 
to  it,  from  which  the  means  of  its  support 
are  being  wrung ;  are  the  proceeds  of  la- 
bor distributed  justly,  according  to  the 
work  which  each  individual  has  done ;  or 
does  one  plough  and  another  reap  in  vir- 
tue of  superior  strength,  superior  clever- 
ness or  cunning  ? 

These  are  the  criteria  of  progress.  All 
else  are  merely  misleading.  In  a  state  of 
nature  there  is  no  law  but  physical  force. 
As  society  becomes  organized,  strength  is 
coerced  by  greater  strength ;  arbitrary 
violence  is  restrained  by  the  policeman  ; 
and  the  relations  between  man  and  man, 
in  some  degree,  are  humanized.  That  is 
true  improvement.  But  large  thews  and 
sinews  are  only  the  rudest  of  the  gifts 
which  enable  one  man  to  take  advantage 
of  his  neighbor.  Sharpness  of  wit  gives 
no  higher  title  to  superiority  than  bigness 
of  muscle  and  bone.  The  power  to  over- 
reach requires  restraint  as  mucli  as  the 
power  to  rob  and  kill ;  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  depends  on  the  extent  of 
the  domain  which  is  reclaimed  under  the 
moral  law.  Nations  have  been  histori- 
cally great  in  proportion  to  their  success 
in  this  direction.  Religion,  while  it  is 
sound,  creates  a  basis  of  conviction  on 
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which  legislation  can  act ;  and  where  the 
legislator  drops  the  problem,  the  spiritual 
teacher  takes  it  up.  So  long  as  a  religion 
is  believed,  and  so  long  as  it  retains  a 
practical  direction,  so  long  the  moral  idea 
of  right  is  the  principle  of  the  government. 
When  religion  degenerates  into  superstihon 
or  doctrinalism,  the  statesman  loses  bis 
ground,  and  laws  intended,  as  it  is  scorn- 
fully said,  to  make  men  virtuous  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  either  sink  into  desuetude 
or  are  formally  abandoned.  How  far 
modem  Eurppe  has  travelled  in  this  di- 
rection would  be  too  large  an  inquiry. 
Thus  much,  however,  is  patent,  and,  so 
far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  is 
proudly  avowed :  Provinces  of  action 
once  formally  occupied  by  law  have  been 
abandoned  to  anarchy.  Statutes  which 
regulated  wages,  statutes  which  assessed 
prices,  statutes  which  interfered  with  per- 
sonal liberty,  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
the  commonwealth,  have  been  repealed  as 
mischievous.  It  is  now  held  that  beyond 
the  prevention  of  violence  and  the  gross- 
est forms  of  fraud,  government  can  med- 
dle only  for  mischief — that  crime  only 
needs  repressing — and  that  a  community- 
prospers  best  where  every  one  is  left  to 
scramble  for  himself,  and  find  the  place 
for  which  his  gifts  best  qualify  him.  Jus- 
tice, which  was  held  formerly  to  be  co- 
extensive with  human  conduct,  is  limited 
to  the  smallest  comer  of  it  The  laborer 
or  artisan  has  a  right  only  to  such  wages 
as  he  can  extort  out  of  the  employer.  The 
purchaser  who  is  cheated  in  a  shop  must 
blame  his  own  simplicity,  and  endeavoi: 
to  be  wiser  for  the  future. 

Habits  of  obedience,  moral  convictions 
inherited  from  earlier  times,  have  enabled 
this  singular  theory  to  work  for  a  time ; 
men  have  submitted  to  be  defirauded  ra- 
ther than  quarrel  violently  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  countiy.  There  are 
symptoms,  however,  which  indicate  that 
the  period  of  forbearance  is  waning. 
Swindling  has  grown  to  a  point  among  us 
where  even  Mr.  Bright  preaches  patience 
unsuccessfully,  and  Trades-Unionism  in- 
dicates that  the  higgling  of  the  market  is 
not  the  last  word  on  the  wages  question. 
Government  will  have  to  take  up  again 
its  abandoned  functions,  and  will  under- 
stand that  the  cause  and  meaning  of  its 
existence  is  the  discovery  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  elementary  rules  of  right  and 
wrong.     Here  lies  the  road  of  true  pro- 


gress, and  nowhere  else.  It  is  no  prim- 
rose path — with  exhibition  flourishes, 
elasticity  of  revenue,  and  shining  lists  of 
exports  and  imports.  The  upward  climb 
has  been  ever  a  steep  and  thorny  one,  in- 
volving, first  of  all,  the  forgetftilness  of 
self,  the  worship  of  which,  in  the  creed  of 
the  economist,  is  the  mainspring  of  ad- 
vance. That  the  change  will  come,  if  not 
to  us  in  England,  yet  to  our  posterity 
somewhere  upon  the  planet,  experience 
forbids  us  to  doubt.  The  probable  man- 
ner of  it  is  hopelessly  obscure.  Men  never 
willingly  acknowledge  that  they  have  been 
absurdly  mistaken.  An  indication  of  what 
may  possibly  happen  may  be  found,  per- 
ha^Sf  in  a  singular  phenomenon  of  the 
spiritual  development  of  mankind  which 
occurred  in  a  far  distant  age.  The  fact 
itself  is,  at  all  events,  so  curious  that  a 
passing  thought  may  be  usefiilly  bestowed 
upon  it 

The  Elgyptians  were  the  first  people 
upon  the  earth  who  emerged  into  what  is 
now  called  civilization.  How  they  lived, 
how  they  were  governed  during  the  tens 
or  hundreds  of  generations  which  inter- 
vened between  their  earliest  and  latest 
monuments,  there  is  little  evidence  to  say. 
At  the  date  when  they  become  historically 
visible  they  present  the  usual  features 
of  effete  Oriental  societies  ;  the  labor 
executed  by  slave  gangs,  and  a  rich  lux- 
urious minority  spending  their  time  in 
feasting  and  revelry.  Wealth  accumulated, 
Art  flourished.  Enormous  engineering 
works  illustrated  the  talent  or  ministered 
to  the  vanity  of  the  priestly  and  military 
classes.  The  favored  of  fortune  basked 
in  perpetual  sunshine.  The  millions 
sweated  in  the  heat  under  the  lash  of  the 
taskmaster,  and  were  paid  with  just  so 
much  of  the  leeks  and  onions  and  flesh- 
pots  as  would  continue  them  in  a  condi- 
tion to  work.  Of  these  despised  wretches 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  were  enabled 
by  Providence  to  shake  of  the  yoke,  to 
escape  over  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Arabian 
desert,  and  there  receive  from  Heaven  a 
code  of  laws  under  which  they  were-  to  be 
governed  in  the  land  where  they  were  to 
be  planted. 

What  were  those  laws  ? 

The  Egyptians,  in  the  midst  of  their 
corruptions,  had  inherited  the  doctrine 
from  their  fathers  which  is  considered  the 
foundation  of  all  religion.  They  believed 
in  a  life  beyond  the  grave — in  the  judg- 
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men  t  bar  of  Osiris,  at  which  they  were  to 
stand  on  leaving  their  bodies,  and  in  a 
future  of  happiness  or  misery  as  they  had 
lived  well  or  ill  upon  earth.  It  was  not  a 
speculation  of  philosophers — ^it  was  the 
popular  creed ;  and  it  was  held  with  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  belief  with  which 
it  has  been  held  by  the  Western  nations 
since  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

But  what  was  the  practical  effect  of  their 
belief?     There   is  no   doctrine,  however 
true,  which  works  mechanically  on  the 
soul  like  a  charm.     The  expectation  of  a 
future  state  may  be  a  motive  for  the  no- 
blest exertion,  or  it  may  be  an  excuse  for 
acquiescence  in  evil,  and  serve  to  conceal 
and  perpetuate  the  most  enormous  iniqui- 
ties.    The  magnate  of  Thebes  or  Mem- 
phis, with  his  huge  estates,  his  town  and 
country  palaces,  his  retinue  of  eunuchs, 
and  his  slaves  whom  he  counted  by  thou- 
sands, was   able   to  say  to  himself,  if  he 
thought  at  all,  "  True  enough,  there   are 
inequalities  of  fortune.      These   serfs   of 
mine  have  a  miserable  time  of  it,  but  it  is 
only  a  time  after  all ;  they  have  immortal 
souls,  poor  devils !    and   their  wretched 
existence  here  is  but  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean  of  their  being.     They  have  as 
good  a  chance  of  Paradise  as  I  have — 
perhaps  better.     Osuis  will   set  all  right 
hereafter;   and  for  the  present  rich  and 
poor  are  an  ordinance  of  Providence,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  to  disturb  established 
institutions.     For  myself,  I  have  drawn  a 
prize   in   the  lottery,  and  I  hope   I   am 
grateful.     I  subscribe  handsomely  to  the 
temple  services.     I  am   myself  punctual 
in  my  religious  duties.     The  priests,  who 
are  wiser  than  I  am,  pray  for  me,  and 
they  tell  me  I  may  set  my  mind  at  rest." 
Under  this  theory  of  things  the  Israel- 
ites had  been  ground  to  powder.     They 
broke  away.     They  too  were  to  become 
a  Ration.     A  revelation  of  the  true  God 
was  bestowed  on  them,  from  which,  as 
from  a  fountain,  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  nature  was  to  flow  out  over 
the  earth  ;  and  the  central  thought  of  it 
was  the  realization  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment— not  in  a  vague  hereafter,  but  in 
the  living  present.     The  unpractical  pro- 
spective justice  which  had  become  an  ex- 
cuse for  tyranny  was  superseded  by  an 


immediate  justice  in  time.  They  were  to 
reap  the  harvest  of  their  deeds,  not  in 
heaven,  but  on  earth.  There  was  no  life 
in  the  grave  whither  they  were  going. 
The  future  state  was  withdrawn  from  their 
sight  till  the  mischief  which  it  had 
wrought  was  forgotten.  It  was  not  de- 
nied, but  it  was  veiled  in  a  cloud.  It  was 
left  to  private  opinion  to  hope  or  to  fear  ; 
but  it  was  no  longer  held  out  either  as  an 
excitement  to  piety  or  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers. The  God  of  Israel  was  a  living 
God,  and  his  power  was  displayed  visibly 
and  immediately  in  rewarding  the  good 
and  punishing  the  wicked  while  they  re- 
mained in  the  flesh. 

Without  pressing  the  parallel,  pheno- 
mena are  showing  themselves  which  in- 
dicate that  an  analogous   suspension  of 
belief  provoked  by  the  same  causes  may 
possibly  be  awaiting  ourselves.     The  re- 
lations between  man  and  man  are  now 
supposed  to  be  governed  by  natural  laws 
which  enact  themselves  independent  of 
considerations  of  justice.    Political  econo- 
my is  erected  into  a  science,  and  the  shock 
to  our  moral  nature  is  relieved  by  reflec- 
tions that  it  refers  only  to  earth,  and  that 
justice  mav  take  effect  hereafter.    Science, 
however,  is  an  inexorable  master.     The 
evidence  for  a  hereafter  depends  on  con- 
siderations which  science  declines  to  en- 
tertain.    To  piety  and  conscientiousness 
it  appears  inherently  probable ;    but  to 
the  calm,  unprejudiced  student  of  reali- 
ties, piety  and  conscientiousness  are  in- 
sufficient witnesses  to  matters  of  fact. 
The  religious  passions  have  made   too 
many  mistakes  to  be  accepted  as  of  con- 
clusive   authority.     Scientific     habits    of 
thought,  which  are  more  and  more  con- 
trolling us,  demand  external  proofs  which 
are  difficult  to  find.     It  may  be  that  we 
require  once  more  to  have  the  living  cer- 
tainties of  the  Divine  government  brought 
home  to  us  more  palpably ;  that  a  doc- 
trine which  has  been  the  consolation  of 
the    heavy-laden    for    eighteen  hundred 
years  may  have  generated  once  more  a 
practical  infidelity;  and  that  by  natural 
and  intelligent  agencies,  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  everlasting  purposes  of  our 
Father  in  heaven,  it  may  again  be  about 
to  be  withdrawn. 
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South  America  contains  seven  millions 
of  square  miles.  The  Amazon  Rive/ 
drains  over  one-third  of  this  vast  area. 
Its  basin  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  would 
hold  forty-nine  countries  the  size  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  generally  supposed  that  its 
tropical  situation  bespeaks  diseases  of 
various  types.  On  the  contrary,  its  gen- 
eral health  is  far  superior  to  that  of  its 
North  American  rival,  while  some  of  its 
districts,  especially  those  of  Bolivia  and 
Matto-grosso,  are  blessed  with  the  same 
delightful  temperature  which  character- 
izes the  table-lands  of  Mexico.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  general  health  is 
that  constant  sea-breezes  blow  up  the 
valley.  Dry  when  they  leave  the  coast 
of  AJ[nca,  they  become  saturated  in  their 
ocean  transit  westward.  They  distribute 
their  moisture,  ever  on  a  decreasing  scale, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards, 
until,  entirely  drained,  they  sweep  across 
the  Pacific  coast  range  of  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes,  to  parch  the  diores  of  Peru. 
Only  by  floating  upon  the  majestic  tide  of 
the  Amazon  does  one  get  an  idea  of  its 
mass  of  waters.  The  Mississippi  River 
poured  into  it  near  its  mouth  would  not 
raise  it  six  inches.  In  Bolivia,  on  the 
Beni  branch  of  its  Madeira  affluent,  two 
thousand  miles  from  its  outlet,  it  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  deep.  It  pre- 
sents still  more  astonishing  soundings  the 
same  distance  up  the  main  stream.  With 
its  branches,  it  offers  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  miles  of  waters  suitable  for 
steamboat  navigation.  The  Bolivian  af- 
fluents of  its  main  branch  alone  count 
three  thousand  miles  of  river  navigation. 
One  half  of  this  is  suitable  for  steamers 
drawing  six  feet  of  water,  and  the  other 
half  for  craft  drawing  three  feet 

The  world  very  naturally  wonders  why 
the  great  river  has  for  centuries  been  un- 
touched by  the  hand  of  civilization.  When 
the  daring  Orellana  launched  his  boat 
upon  the  Napo,  in  1539,  and  floated  down 
the  inland  ocean,  he  found  the  Indians 
paddling  their  canoes,  shooting  fish  with 
arrows,  and  killing  game  with  the  blow- 
pipe. Twenty  years  ago  found  no  change ; 
the  Indians  used  the  same  weapons,  hunt- 
ed, travelled,  and  ate  as  their  ancestors 


had  done  before  them.  If  anything,  the 
encroachments  of  the  Spaniards  had,  at 
the  head-waters  of  their  great  rivers, 
brutalized  them.  They  perhaps  gained 
a  little  fi-om  the  lower  stream,  hut  too 
often  paid  for  it  with  blood  and  slavery. 
It  had,  for  a  century,  been  a  recognized 
law  to  make  war  upon  everybody  who 
came  down  stream.  From  the  west  float- 
ed vague  rumors  of  terrible  oppression 
— men  driven  like  beasts  into  deep  holes 
in  the  ground,  the  repartimiento^  the  mita^ 
the  lash,  execution,  and  the  wholesale  de- 
vastation of  races  in  the  curious  digging, 
crushing,  mixing,  and  smelting  of  rocks. 
It  must  have  been  the  hell  of  which  the 
Jesuit  and  Franciscan  missionaries  told 
them  as  they  penetrated  tlie  valley.  This, 
however,  bore  but  lightly  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  in  com- 
parison to  the  desperate  struggle  between 
Spaniard  and  Portuguese  in  the  New 
Worid. 

South  America  ofiered  a  vast  field  for 
the  conquests  of  two  rival  nations.  The 
Spaniard  sought  for  the  mineral,  and  the 
Portuguese  for  the  agricultural  lands. 
Their  descendants  still  preserve  these 
tastes.  Both  races  had  full  sweep ;  but 
seven  millions  of  square  miles  were  too 
few  for  their  ambition.  They  quarrelled 
over  the  prospective  spoils  almost  before 
they  knew  of  their  existence ;  and  to  set- 
tle their  rival  claims,  called  to  their  aid 
both  spiritual  and  material  force.  The 
famous  boundary-line  bull  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  gave  but  little  satisfaction  to 
the  contestants  for  the  then  undiscovered 
South  America  ;  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas 
of  1494,  ^^^  ^^  better  results.  After- 
wards came  the  conquest  of  Peru,  the 
settlement  of  La  Plata,  and  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Brazil.  The  bold  explorers  tra- 
versed the  continent  in  all  directions.  In 
the  heart  of  its  virgin  territory  they  crossed 
swords,  and  fertilized  the  choice  spots 
with  blood.  They  stniggled  over  the 
beautiful  territory  of  Uniguay  until  they 
made  its  history  one  long  series  of  hor- 
rors, only  paralleled  by  those  of  San  Do- 
mingo. In  Paraguay  the  Jesuits  enchained 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  brave  Indian, 
and  forced  resistance  against  the  Portu- 
guese Mamelucos,  who  invaded  the  coun- 
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try  from  San  Paulo.  On  the  Bolivian 
side  of  the  Guapor^  River,  the  now  boun- 
dary-line between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  priest 
and  gold-hunter  met  in  mortal  combat 
over  the  celebrated  gold  ridge  of  San  Si- 
mon. Boundary  lines  varied  then  ;  they 
swayed  back  and  forth  in  the  line  of  the 
sword-points  that  held  them.  Then  came 
the  convention  of  1750,  as  if  to  give 
breath  to  the  rivals,  but  it  had  no  definite 
effect.  The  convention  of  1 761  followed, 
but  South  America  ignored  its  existence. 
The  famous  treaty  of  1777  took  its  turn, 
but  the  limits  defined  on  paper  were  never 
traced  on  the  ground.  Nothing  further 
occurred  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  interrupt  the  course 
of  events  in  South  America,  until  the 
Spanish-American  countries  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Northern  State,  and  Brazil, 
through  a  bloodless  effort,  became  an 
empire.  At  this  date,  as  it  has  been 
shown,  Brazil  had  no  inland  frontiers, 
and,  in  consequence,  her  Spanish-Ameri- 
can neighbors  were  no  better  off.  It 
would  be  a  long  and  bloody  page  to  de- 
tail the  more  recent  settlement  of  some, 
and  the  attempted  settlement  of  others, 
in  the  Plata  valley ;  we  have  to  do  more 
particularly  with  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 
zon. 

In  the  Amazon  basin  are  found  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  and  Ven- 
ezuela, all  drained  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  Amazon  River,  and  all  destined  to 
contribute  a  vast  commerce  to  the  main 
artery  that  traverses  Brazil.  Not  one  of 
these  countries,  excepting  Bolivia,  has 
any  well-adjusted  treaty  of  limits  with 
the  empire.  Despite  a  treaty  with  Peru, 
the  frontier  is  still  in  dispute;  and  that 
with  Venezuela  has  not  given  the  hoped- 
for  satisfaction. 

This  inability  to  agree  upon  boundary 
lines  is  the  principal  reason  which  Brazil 
has  had  for  locking  up  the  Amazon.  Be- 
fore permitting  the  development  vid  the 
Atlantic  of  the  five  republics  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  great  river,  it  was  very  na- 
tural that  the  empire  should  desire  to  see 
its  frontiers  defined.  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  some  of  the  old  jealousy 
between  Spaniard  and  Portuguese  still 
remained  in  the  colonies  at  tilie  date  of 
their  independence.  These  jealousies 
also  tended  to  retard  the  consideration  of 
questions  whose  settlement  was  necessary 
as  a  preliminary  to  any  real  progress. 


There  had  not  been  wanting  efibrts  on 
the  part  of  commercial  powers  to  break 
through  the  apparent  exclusiveness  of  the 
Brazilian  empire.  The  United  States 
Government  especially  had  had  its  atten- 
tion called  to  the  dormant  treasures  of 
Alto-Peru  by  its  minister  at  Lima,  Mr. 
Clay,  who  made  unceasing  exertion  dur- 
ing his  thirteen  years*  term  of  office  to 
instruct  his  government  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  Alto-Peru,  the  present  Bolivia,  that 
gave  to  the  Peru  of  the  old  Spaniards  its 
wondrous  fame  for  wealth,  and  to  Pizarro 
the  glory  of  having  "sacked  its  splen- 
dors." 

Our  race  is  somewhat  disposed  to  ad- 
mire blood  which  is  territorially  aggressive. 
We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  give  credit  to 
Brazil  for  that  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
national  stamina  which  have  made  such 
blood  useful.  The  treaty  of  1777  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal  has  only  served 
modem  South  America  as  a  starting4)oint 
for  discussion.  The  basis  of  all  the  trea- 
ties of  limits  as  yet  concluded  between 
the  republics  and  the  empire  has  been  the 
fifi  possidetis,  Uruguay,  on  the  Plata, 
and  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  on  the 
Amazon,  have  made  treaties  with  Brazil 
on  this  basis.  Of  these,  the  Bolivian 
treaty  offers  the  grandest  results.  It 
promises  to  be  the  preliminary  to  the 
opening  of  the  Amazon  to  all  flags.  It 
deals,  moreover,  with  the  most  interest- 
ing, populous,  accessible,  and  richest  re- 
public in  its  valley. 

This  treaty  was  the  direct  result  of  a 
noble  impulse  of  Brazil  in  1866.  During 
this  year  the  empire  issued  a  decree  rela- 
tive to  the  Amazon,  which  showed  a  will- 
ingness to  meet  the  republics  half  way, 
and  to  commence,  with  them,  a  new  life. 
She  virtually  extended  to  them  an  invita- 
tion to  settle  all  questions  which,  on  either 
side,  had  been  the  fruitful  source  of  trouble, 
and  the  constant  barrier  to  process. 
Brazil  had  become  painfully  conscious, 
two  years  before  this,  that  her  own  na- 
tional development  was  threatened,  be- 
cause Paraguay  prevented  free  communi- 
cation with  Mattogrosso.  It  was  difficult 
to  make  war  to  maintain  a  principle  in 
the  Plata  valley  that  she  ignored  in  the 
Amazon  basin.  Her  clear-headed  states- 
men did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the 
tnith,  and  frankly  made  an  effort  to  place 
the  empire  aright  with  its  neighbors,  on 
the  west  and  north-west.     December  7, 
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1866,  in  the  45  th  year  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  empire,  the  Emperor,  Don 
Pedro  II.,  signed  the  decree  which  opened 
a  part  of  the  Amazon  to  all  Aags.  It 
took  effect  September  7, 1867.  The  main 
river  was  opened  to  the  frontier  of  Peru, 
at  Tabatinga ;  on  five  of  the  affluents,  as 
follows  : — 


1.  River  Tocantins 

2.  **     Tapajos 

3.  **    Madeira 

4.  *'    Negro 

5.  **    San  Francisco 


to 
•« 

<< 


Cameti. 

Santar^m. 

Borba. 

Manaos. 

Penedo. 


The  Tocantins,  Tapajos,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco are  entirely  within  Brazilian  Terri- 
tory, and  Brazil  has  the  undisputed  right 
to  regulate  their  navigation  as  she  may 
please.  The  Madeira  and  Rio  Negro,  at 
their  head  waters,  drain  the  territory  of 
friendly  States,  claiming  a  right  to  reach 
the  ocean  by  the  main  river.  These 
streams,  however,  were  opened,  like  the 
others,  to  points  just  above  their  mouths. 

This  was  a  great  step  forward.  In  con- 
nection with  the  treaty  made  the  same 
year  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  it  brought 
immediately  into  notice  this  god-child  of 
Bolivar,  this  long-neglected  Alto-Peru. 
Dreams  now  began  to  take  the  form  of 
realities ;  for  long  before  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  country,  it  had  been  the 
hope  that,  some  day,  it  might  commence 
the  development  of  its  wonderful  re- 
sources through  its  natural  communication 
with  the  world.  In  1779  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  Ha6nke,  member  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  of  Vienna  and  Prague,  and 
commissioned  by  his  Cathohc  Majesty  to 
explore  P.eru,  wrote  upon  this  subject. 
He  deplored  the  jealousies  then  existing 
between  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards. 
He  pointed  out  the  vast  treasures  lying 
dormant  in  the  present  Bolivia,  and  how 
largely  they  might  contribute  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  He  offered  to  un- 
dertake the  opening  of  navigation  down 
the  Mamor^,  the  Madeira,  and  the  Ama- 
zon, and  enumerated  the  rare  products 
which  would  furnish  cargoes  for  his  ves- 
sels. But  Ha^nke's  efforts  were  prema- 
ture. A  war  of  independence  had  to  be 
fought  out,  and  republics  and  a  monarchy 
had  to  be  established.  New  ideas  of  pro- 
gress and  modern  civilization  had  to  re- 
place the  miseries,  the  darkness,  the  jeal- 
ousies, and  the  civil  hatreds  that  European 
domination  had  conferred  upon  South 
America. 


The  history  of  the  Spanish-American 
republics  in  the  basin  of  the  Amazon 
affords  many  a  grandiloquent  production 
on  the  future  promised  by  the  great  river, 
but  very  few  ideas  tending  to  practical 
results.  The  republics  failed  to  recognize 
that  the  settlement  of  national  limits  was 
the  necessary  preface  to  the  coveted  com- 
merce. The  empire  certainly  had  the 
advantage  of  the  republics,  and,  especially 
of  the  principal  one,  Bolivia ;  for,  hereto- 
fore, this  splendid  nation  has  had  to  labor 
under  commercial  disadvantages  which 
have  almost  threatened  its  dissolution  as  a 
separate  nationality. 

It  was  in  1834  that  the  first  efforts  were 
made  by  Bolivia  to  settle  the  question  of 
limits  with  Brazil.  General  Armaza  was 
then  accredited  to  the  court  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  negotiate  a  treaty  upon  the 
subject.  The  only  tangible  results  were 
the  proofs  that  the  two  powers  were  wide- 
ly at  variance  in  their  ideas.  In  1863  the 
Brazilian  envoy,  Rego  Monteiro,  arrived 
at  Oruro,  in  Bolivia,  with  instructions 
from  his  Government  to  undertake  the 
settlement  of  the  same  question.  It 
appears  at  that  time  that  both  parties 
thought  that  territorial  extension,  however 
useless  and  troublesome,  was  preferable 
to  compact  and  certain  progress.  How 
large  a  value  was  then  set  upon  a  strip  of 
wild  territory  is  best  judged  from  the  fol- 
lowing, which  indicates  that  the  then 
Foreign  Minister  of  Bolivia  did  not  ignore 
the  position  of  his  country  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  cordial  understanding  with  the 
empire.  In  his  response  to  the  Brazilian 
envoy  he  thus  wrote  at  Oruro,  July  20th, 
1863  :— 

"  Bolivia,  as  your  Excellency  knows,  occu- 
pies a  territory  entirely  central  in  this  vast 
cOntinen  t.  1 1  has  but  five  degrees  of  latitude 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  even  this  is  disput- 
ed in  part  by  the  republic  of  Chili.  This 
same  remote  and  desert  coast  responds  very 
insufficiently  to  our  commerce  and  industry. 
Bolivia  is  seated  upon  the  masses  of  silver 
of  the  double  range  of  the  Andes.  She  has 
a  territory  fertile  beyond  measure,  where  the 
treasures  of  the  most  opposite  climates  are 
grouped  together.  With  all  this  Bolivia 
perishes  fi'om  consumption,  for  want  of 
methods  of  communication  which  may  carry 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  her  valuable 
productions,  and  stimulate  her  sons  to  labor 
and  industry.  With  roads  we  could  rely 
upon  inexhaustible  resources  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  *  But  these  communications  do 
not  exist,  nor  can  they  exist  except  in  the 
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deep-flowing  rivers,  with  which  the  finger  of 
God  has  been  pleased  to  furrow  our  soil. 
They  are  not  found,  nor  vet  can  they  be 
found  except  in  the  magnificent  affluents  of 
the  Amazon,  &c." 

But  all  this  brought  no  treaty — ^brought 
nothing  practical.  It  remained  for  1867 
and  1868  to  make  the  final  and  successful 
eflfort  In  the  former  year  the  Counsellor 
of  the  Empire,  Senor  Felipe  Lopez  Netto, 
was  sent  to  Bolivia  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  "  Friend- 
ship, Limits,  and  Navigation."  His  mis- 
sion was  eminently  successful.  He  was 
frankly  met  at  La  Paz  by  the  present 
Minister  of  Foreign  A^irs,  Senor  Maria- 
no Donato  Munoz,  and  an  arrangement 
was  inunediately  entered  into  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  vexed  question  of  limits.  The 
two  statesmen  were  practical  and  liberal- 
minded.  The  result  was  that  the  treaty 
made  in  1867  was  ratified  by  both  govern- 
ments before  the  close  of  1868.  Thus  the 
great  stumbling-block  to  the  progress  of 
400,000  square  miles  of  beautiful  country 
was  removed. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  as  early  as  1534 
an  effort  was  made  to  reach  Alto-Peru 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  The  invasion  of 
Peru  by  Pizarro  had  just  taken  place,  and 
stories  of  its  vast  mineral  wealth  had 
reached  old  Spain  to  fire  the  Spanish 
heart  to  new  effort.  It  was  then  that  the 
most  lordly  expedition  that  ever  under- 
took to  carry  the  Spanish  arms  to  con- 
quests in  the  New  World  set  sail  under 
Pedro  de  Mendoza  to  conquer  the  Plata 
region.  It  never  penetrated  far  into  the 
interior,  but  resulted  in  the  settlement  of 
La  Plata,  and  the  final  reaching  of  Alto- 
Peru  from  the  southward,  which  was  after- 
wards connected  by  a  line  of  military 
posts  with  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Over  this  route  Spain  carried  much  of  the 
silver  product  of  Potosi  on  the  backs  of 
mules  and  asses. 

But  what  is  the  position,  the  character, 
the  commercial  capacity  of  Bolivia,  just 
freed  from  a  thraldom  of  three  centuries  ? 
Its  boundaries  are  as  follows  : — 

The  line  on  the  north  commences  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Beni,  10°  20"  south 
latitude.  From  this  point  it  extends  to 
the  north-west  until  it  cuts  the  head 
waters  of  the  Yavari  river,  which  forms 
one  of  the  boundaries  between  Brazil  and 
Peru.  North  of  this  line  lies  the  Brazilian 
province  of  Amazonas.     The  most  south- 


em  frontier  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  24® 
south  latitude,  the  boundary  lately  agreed 
upon  between  Chili  and  Bolivia.  That 
upon  the  Argentine  border  is  very  irregu- 
lar. It  extends  from  the  frontier  of 
Chili  in  curves  to  the  north-east  until  it 
cuts  the  22°  of  south  latitude,  along  which 
it  continues  to  the  eastward  until  it  reaches 
the  Pilcomayo  river,  and  thence  down  this 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay. 
There  are  some  unsettled  questions  be- 
tween Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
with  reference  to  a  part  of  the  Gran  Chaco 
(Great  Clearing,  in  the  Quichua  tongue) 
which  lies  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Bolivia  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

The  eastern  frontier  with  Brazil  com- 
mences at  20°  10"  south  latitude,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bahia  Negra,  thence  con- 
tinues up  the  middle  of  this  to  its  head, 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  I^aguna  de 
Caseres,  cutting  its  centre,  thence  it  cuts 
the  centres  of  Lakes  Mandiose,  Gaiba, 
and  Oberaba,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  extreme  south  of  Corixa  Grande, 
thence  to  the  Morro  de  Buena  Vista  and 
Cuatro  Hermanos,  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  the-  head  waters  of  the  river  Verde, 
thence  down  this  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  Guapore,  thence  down  the  Guapor6 
and  the  Mamor6  to  the  junction  of  the 
latter  with  the  Beni. 

The  Bolivian  frontier  with  Peru  is  as 
yet  undefined ;  but  along  its  settled  parts 
is  recognized  more  or  less  as  the  coast 
ridge  of  the  Andes  in  the  part  south  from 
the  southern  side  of  Lake  Titicaca,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Desaguadero,  to  the  river 
Loa,  and  thence  down  this  to  the  sea. 

The  Brazilian  boundaries  I  have  de- 
tailed at  some  length,  as  in  the  settlement 
of  them  is  involved  a  great  future  for  both 
of  the  countries  interested. 

Within  this  boundary  line  of  Bolivia, 
approximately  estimated,  there  are  400,000 
geographical  square  miles — a  casket  of 
riches  walled  in  from  the  Pacific,  and  hav- 
ing its  natural  outlets  in  part  by  the  Plata 
river,  but  mostly  by  the  Amazon.  This 
area  is  traversed  by  a  double  range  of  the 
Andes  on  its  western  frontier.  These 
swell  and  tumble  aloft,  throw  out  their 
giant  counterforts,  and  {un  riot  in  fantas- 
tic forms  all  over  the  west,  south,  and 
south-western  part  of  the  country.  They 
shoot  some  of  their  smaller,  broken  spi>rs, 
far  over  to  the  eastward,  and  mingle  with 
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the  low  Matto-grosso  ridges  and  hills  of 
western  Brazil.  This  great  swelling  up  of 
the  Andes  on  the  Argentine  frontier  al- 
most cuts  off  communication  between 
Bolivia  and  that  confederation.  I  have 
ridden  thousands  of  miles  among  them, 
and  have  seldom  found  a  rougher  and 
wilder  strip  of  country  than  the  three  hun- 
dred miles  lying  between  Jujuy  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Tupiza  in  Bolivia.  This  must  almost 
prevent  communication  with  Bolivia  from 
the  southward,  except  by  flanking  the 
Andes  far  to  the  eastward,  where  they 
break  down  into  the  rolling  lands  and 
plains  of  the  Gran  Chaco. 

To  the  north  and  east  are  found  the 
vast  provinces  of  the  Beni,  Caupolican, 
Chiquitos,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Cordillera. 
These  are  traversed  by  the  giant  streams 
that  form  the  main  branch  of  the  Amazon. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Manutata, 
Beni,  Mamore,  Machupo,  Itonama,  and 
Guapor^.  All  of  these  have  numerous 
navigable  affluents  which  penetrate  and 
drain  more  than  two-thirds  of  Bolivia. 
The  Mamor6  alone  is  navigable  even  in 
the  dry  season  for  craft  drawing  ten  feet 
of  water,  which  may  penetrate  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  direct  line,  almost  to  the 
heart  of  the  country. 

The  lands  through  which  these  rivers 
course  are  rich  and  beautiful  beyond  all 
comparison.  Every  product  known  to 
South  America  is  now  produced  there, 
and  can  be  increased  almost  indefinitely 
in  quantit}'.  Vast  herds  of  fat  cattle  roam 
the  plains.  On  the  hill-sides,  and  among 
the  mountains,  are  found  the  sheep,  llama, 
alpaca,  and  numerous  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  whole  Bolivian  basin  of  the  Amazon 
teems  with  animal  life  destined  to  add  its 
wealth  to  commerce. 

Nowhere  in  the  line  of  the  Andes  can 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  ex- 
ceed that  found  in  Bolivia.  I  have  stood 
upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  coast-range 
.  at  sunrise,  and  seen  the  light  breaking  in 
among  the  snow-peaks  of  the  main  ridge 
to  the  east  of  me.  There  was  Illamani 
the  magnificent,  towering  heavenward, 
with  the  clouds  fringing  his  rugged  sides. 
Stretching  far  to  the  north-west  of  Illamani 
is  a  crescent  of  sharp  snow-peaks,  which, 
in  a  line  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
appear  to  stand  guard  between  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  plateau  of  Titicaca, 
which  once  held  the  empire  of  the  Incas. 


These  mighty  peaks,  few  of  them  less  than 
18,000  feet  high,  terminate  in  the  north 
at  the  clearly-cut  Sorata,  or  Illampu, 
Both  Illamani  and  Illampu  are  23,000 
feet  high.  They  flank  the  range,  and 
look,  in  their  majesty,  as  if  they  might 
charge  at  the  head  of  their  giants  and 
desolate  the  world. 

Fit  eastern  guards  are  these  to  the  Inca 
plateau  of  Titicaca ;  but  the  Inca  con- 
quests broke  through  them.  The  indige- 
nous civilization  of  that  time  extended 
Itself  over  the  whole  of  the  present  Boli- 
vian territory,  even  far  down  the  valley  of 
the  Beni  river.  It  is  the  Inca  race,  with 
its  Spanish  mixture,  that  now  occupies 
this  interesting  country.  The  Quichua 
branch  is  the  more  numerous,  and  enve- 
lops the  transplanted  fraction  of  the 
Aymar&s,  which  has  its  centre  at  La  Paz, 
the  northern  capital  of  the  country.  The 
Quichua  is  perhaps  the  more  docile  and 
industrious.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  clings  to  a  little 
spot  of  ground  with  greater  love  fot  it  than 
even  the  Anglo-Saxon.  I  have  seen  him 
at  the  snow-line  of  15,000  feet,  living  in  a 
miserable  hut  and  barely  finding  the  means 
to  prolong  his  shivering  existence.  A  half 
mile  down  the  mountain  were  smiling 
valleys  to  welcome  him,  but  he  preferred 
his  home.  He  is  eminently  Pantheistic  in 
his  religion.  Despite  the  long  rule  of  the 
Spaniard  and  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  both  Quichua  and  Aymard  con- 
tinue their  Pantheistic  ceremonies,  and,  in 
the  main,  attend  mass  for  amusement 

They  have  many  peculiarities  of  intel- 
lectual power,  and  their  blood,  intermin- 
gled with  that  of  the  Spaniard,  is  producing 
a  combination  which  is  destined  to  have 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  future  of  South 
America.  I  have  seen  many  of  the  Indian 
races  of  the  western  continent,  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  down  through 
Mexico  and  South  America  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  but  none  among  them  strike 
me  of  such  sturdy  growth  and  talent  as  the 
Bolivian  Quichuas  and  AymarAs.  They 
have  immense  endurance,  muscle,  and 
courage.  They  would  laugh  at  the  Euro- 
pean armies  who  boast  of  a  march  of 
twenty-five  miles  in  a  day.  Their  infantry 
have  often  marched  sixty  miles  for  days 
in  succession.  This  I  have  also  seen  done 
in  Mexico  by  the  similar  race  found  there. 
The  Quichuas  and  Aymards  are  of  extra- 
ordinary fecundity.     This,  with  the  unsur- 
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passed  health  of  their  country,  increases 
the  population  with  great  rapidity  ;  and, 
thus  far,  without  immigration  to  lend  to 
its  aid  The  following  will  give  an  exact 
idea  of  this  : — 

Population  in  1826,  the  year  follow- 
ing the  independence  of  Bolivia  997,427 

Population  in  1831     .         .         .  1,087,792 

1836    .         .         .  1,181,166 

1841     .         .         .  1,277,531 

1846    .         .        .  1,373*896 

185 1     .         .         .  1,448,196 

1859    -        .         .  1,950,000 

1870    .         .        .  2,750,000 
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1  place  these  last  figures  for  1870,  al- 
though the  population  will  exceed  them. 
When  I  was  at  La  Paz,  in  December  of 
1869,  the  returns  for  a  census  of  that 
year  were  being  received.  They  were 
then  far  from  complete,  and  exceeded 
2,500,000. 

Here,  therefore,  in  this  Switzerland  of  the 
western  world,  are  found  2,750,000  people, 
inferior  in  no  one  point  to  any  of  the 
Spanish- American  States.  The  haughtiest 
of  all  the  old  Spanish  conquistadores  set- 
tled in  the  country,  and  clustered  their 
titled  families  around  its  10,200  opened 
silver  mines.  They  were  the  Treasurers  of 
Spain.  From  Potosi  and  the  other  mines 
they  poured  into  Spain,  in  smuggled  and 
unsmuggled  silver,  over  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling.  At  one  period, 
the  better  to  control  the  silver  flood,  the 
viceroy,  at  Lima,  went  to  Alto-Peru  to 
reside.  Alto-Peru  then  exercised  a  marked 
influence  in  European  history,  and  largely 
furnished  the  sinews  which  enabled  Spain 
to  hurl  her  armies  against  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  to  turn  back 
the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  and  fit  out  the 
Invincible  Armada  against  England.  Far 
over  in  the  valley  of  the  Madeira  afiluent 
of  the  Amazon,  are  still  found  many  of 
the  descendants  of  these  old  families  of 
which  I  here  make  mention.  They  pre- 
serve their  distinctions,  and  revert  with 
pride  to  the  indomitable  blood  that  made 
vassals  even  of  the  Andes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  education 
does  not  exist  in  Bolivia.  The  famous 
city  of  Chiquisaca,  the  southern  capital, 
contains  many  colleges.  These,  during 
the  vice-royalty,  received  students  even 
from  Buenos  A3n-es,  2,000  miles  distant. 
They  still  do  good  work.  The  celebrated 
Monteagudo,  minister  and  secretary  of 
General  Bolivar,  was  educated  here.     Of 


course  general  education  is  in  a  lamentable 
condition,  even  as  bad  as  it  is  in  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  country 
superior  in  general  health  The  clear 
atmosphere  and  mountain  breezes  leave 
little  room  for  diseases.  There  have  been 
but  few  epidemics  known  in  the  history 
of  Alto-Peru — the  only  ones  of  moment 
are  small-pox  and  dysentery.  The  former 
has  been  a  considerable  scourge,  but  vac- 
cine matter  has  yet  to  be  introduced. 
Cholera  and  yellow  fever,  those  terrible 
pests  of  other  South  American  states,  have 
never  yet  been  known.  The  mountainous 
character  of  the  country  may  render  it 
exempt 

The  Bolivian  form  of  government  is  re- 
publican, modelled  upon  that  of  the 
United  States  without  possessing  that 
decentralizing  principle  of  State-rights 
which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  political 
Struggles  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
has  given  such  terrible  internecine  strife 
to  Mexico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
other  Spanish-American  countries.  The 
president  is  elected  for  five  years,  with 
the  privilege  of  re-election.  The  remark- 
able man  who  now  occupies  the  chair 
has  just  been  re-elected.  It  was  in  1865 
that  he  first  came  into  power.  Since 
that  date  the  country  has  been  perfectly 
peaceable,  and  has  had  time  to  recover 
in  part  from  the  troubles  that  old  Spain 
left  to  it  as  its  portion  of  the  legacy  be- 
queathed by  her  to  all  South  America. 
The  president  of  Bolivia  is  a  good  t)rpe  of 
those  bold  spirits  bom  of  the  necessities 
of  the  times. 

General  Mariano  Malgarejo,  the  most 
dashing  and  best  drilled  soldier  of  Spanish 
America,  has  good  judgment,  a  moderate 
education,  converses  well  in  Spanish, 
Quichua,  and  AymartL  He  is  frank, 
generous,  and  straightforward — as  warm 
a  friend  or  as  bold  an  «iemy  as  one  could 
wish. 

General  Melgarejo,  after  five  years  of. 
power,  is  perhaps  worth  40,000  dollars 
(^8,000),  which  he  hardly  prizes.  I  have 
known  him  to  borrow  ;^2,ooo  on  his 
personal  pledge,  and  distribute  it  imme- 
diately, as  a  gift,  to  the  2,200  men  who 
compose  the  entire  army  of  Bolivia.  He 
is  full  of  the  desire  of  progress,  and  lends 
his  most  earnest  support  to  everything 
that  promises  to  bring  modern  civilization 
into  the  Republic.     In  him,  as  in  most 
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of  his  countiTtnen,  I  have  found  none  of 
that  jealousy  of  foreigners  Which  charac- 
terizes most  Spanish  American  countries. 
By  a  legislative  law,  every  nationality  is 
invited  to  share  whatever  exists  in  the 
country,  and  any  one  may  become  a 
citizen  by  simple  declaration  before  a  no- 
tary public. 

The  fact  that  General  Melgarejo  is  re- 
elected for  five  years  promises  well  for 
the  most  complete  peace  and  quiet  For 
the  past  five  years  the  country  has  been 
infinitely  more  peaceable  than  its  Argen- 
tine neighbor  :  and  I  believe  that  its  non- 
federative  system  of  government  must 
give  a  greater  stability  in  the  fiiture. 
Few  of  the  Spanish  American  States  are 
sufficiently  aidvanced  in  education  to 
launch  at  once  into  the  system  of  state- 
rights,  so  fiiiitful  in  disintegration,  and 
so  delicate  to  manage.  The  world 
would  drop  apart  if  the  central  force  was 
not  more  ]x>werful  than  that  of  the  par- 
ticles which  compulse  it,  however  com- 
plete, the  parts  may  be  in  themselves. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of- 
fered to  commerce  by  the  people  of  Boli- 
via and  Matto-Grosso  are  Peruvian  bark, 
hides,  horns,  tallow,  india-rubber,  tobacco, 
vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  saffron,  balsams, 
rhubarb,  gentian,  jalap,  aloes,  valerian, 
ipecacuanha,  indigo,  gum,  including  copal 
and  Arabic,  dye-woods,  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  wool  of  the  sheep,  alpaca,  and 
llama,  cotton,  tiger  and  deer  skins,  furs 
and  ostrich  feathers,  laurel,  white  and 
yellow  wax,  hammocks,  hats,  and  other 
articles  of  similar  manufacture. 

The  larger  part  of  all  the  Peruvian  bark 
of  commerce  comes  firom  the  Beni  dis- 
trict of  Bolivia.  The  vast  provinces  of 
the  east  and  north  should,  a  few  years 
hence,  furnish  as  extensive  a  trade  in 
hides,  horns,  and  tallow,  as  is  now  given 
by  Buenos  Ayres.  Cotton,  which  grows 
wild  in  great  abundance,  is  of  two  kinds, 
white  and  yellow,  both  of  long,  fine  staple, 
and  of  perennial  growth.  The  capacity 
of  Bolivia  to  cultivate  cotton  is  almost 
unlimited.  I  believe  that  Bolivia  and  the 
Brazilian  province  of  Matto-Grosso  are 
the  only  countries  in  South  Aiperica 
whidi  can  produce  it  equal  in  fineness 
and  value  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  a  less  price.  This  year  it  is  relia- 
bly estimated  that  the  Amazon  valley 
will  export  5,760  net  tons  of  india-rubber. 
Bolivia  is  destined  to  add  largely  to  this^ 
New  Skribs.— Vol.  XI IL,  No.  2. 


for  her  riverine  provinces  are  rich  in  rub- 
ber forests.  Tobacco,  produced  largely 
heretofore  for  home  consumption,  is  equal 
to  that  of  Cuba ;  but  as  yet  the  planters 
are  not  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of 
curing  it 

The  medicines  above  mentioned  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  to  be  found  here. 
Sixty-four  classes  of  forest  trees  are  found, 
many  of  them  of  unsurpassed  beauty  for 
cabinet  work,  and  the  great  majority  of 
them  unknown  to  commerce.  The  coffee 
of  the  Yungas  valley  of  Bolivia  is,  wher- 
ever it  is  known,  recognized  as  much 
superior  to  that  of  Mocha,  and,  I  am 
told,  received  the  first  premium  at  tfie 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 

Of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  I  have 
already  said  it  gave  to  Peru  her  mineral 
fame.  I  should  tire  the  reader  if  I  were 
to  undertake  to  give,  fi'om  the  documents 
lying  before  me,  a  list  of  the  hundreds  of 
the  principal  gold  and  silver  mines  which 
have  been  but  partially  worked.  I  say 
partially,  for  mining  machinery  cannot 
cross  the  Andes.  The  best  proof  of  this 
fact  is,  that  the  only  steam-engine  now 
working  in  Bolivia  commenced  running  at 
the  end  of  last  year.  It  is  only  forty 
horse-fK)wer,  and  is  used  to  coin  the  silver 
at  the  mint  of  PotosL 

There  is  but  one  obstacle  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  heart  of  Bolivia, 
vid  the  Amazon  River ;  this  is  tlie  line  of 
rapids  of  the  Madeira,  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  Bolivia.  They  are  rocky  ob- 
structions, found  at  intervals  in  the  river, 
and  are  eighteen  in  number.  They  have 
a  total  fall  of  228/^  feet,  with  a  length  of 
broken  water  of  64,505  feet.  The  total 
fall,  in  the  navigable  stretches  between 
them,  is  43  |Vy  feet.  This  makes  a  total, 
from  the  upper  rapid  of  Guajar^-merim  to 
the  lower,  called  San  Antonio,  of  272^^^^ 
feet.  The  total  length  of  river  between 
these  two  points  is  229^/^^^  miles,  of  which 
217  miles  are  of  clear  channel,  perfectly 
navigable,  with  a  depth  of  water  firom  10 
to  120  feet  in  the  dry  season. 

No  sooner  had  Brazil  concluded  a 
treaty  of  limits  with  Bolivia  than  she 
immediately  despatched  an  engineering 
party,  under  two  well-known  Prussian  en- 
gineers in  Brazil,  to  examine  these  rapids 
and  report  upon  the  best  method  of  mak- 
ing their  transit.  As  a  result,  a  line  of 
ra^way  is  to  avoid  them,  and  connect  the 
II 
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Upper  navigable  waters  of  the  Madeira 
widi  the  Mamore  and  the  3,000  miles  of 
Bolivian  rivers.  The  road  cutting  off  the 
curves  of  the  rivers  will  be  about  168 
miles  long.  The  facilities  for  construc- 
tion are  very  great,  and  abundant  labor 
is  to  be  found  in  Bolivia.  Easy  gradients, 
no  rivers  of  moment  to  cross,  no  swampy 
ground,  and  very  little  excavation  and 
embankment,  render  it  light  work  to  the 
engineering  science  of  the  present  day. 
The  estimate  of  its  cost  is  ^^625,539 
sterling. 

Brazil  has  very  wisely  turned  her  atten- 
tion in  this  direction.  Her  great  problem 
is  the  development  of  the  Amazon  valley. 
The  only  countries  lying  in  this  valley 
that  can  produce  the  cereals  to  any  great 
extent  are  Bolivia  and  the  Brazihan  pro- 
vince of  Matto-Grosso.  These  are  des- 
tined to  become  its  granary ;  and  to  these 
countries,  therefore,  the  lower  Amazon 
must  look  for  food.  In  1867,  in  this 
lower  valley,  there  were  consumed  18,915 
barrels  of  flour ;  in  1868  the  consump- 
tion was  21,104  barrels;  imported  mostly 
from  the  United  States,  but  in  part  from 
Europe.  The  average  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer was  above  jC^  sterling  per  barrel. 
Once  Brazil  completes  the  railway,  she 
can  receive  all  this  at  half  the  price. 

In  addition,  cattle  do  not  thrive  in  the 
lower  Amazon,  where  the  average  price  is 
about  j£4  sterling ;  while  the  vast  herds  of 
Northern  Bolivia  will  furnish  them  on  the 
river  banks  at  ten  shillings  per  head. 
Numerous  other  items  might  be  added 
here,  in  the  same  ratio  of  values,  relative 
to  the  populous  upper  Madeira  and  the 
now  progressive  lower  Amazon.  I  only 
cite  these  to  show  what  an  effect  the  open- 
ing of  the  Bolivia  and  Matto-Grosso  val- 
leys of  the  Amazon  is  destined  to  have 
upon  the  development  of  the  vast  empire 
of  Brazil  and  its  enhanced  importance 
with  respect  to  other  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Madeira  and  Bolivian  trade  with  Europe 
and  the  United  States  heretofore,  it  pre- 
sents some  very  curious  features.  Sep- 
tember 5th,  1864,  Peru  and  Bolivia  con- 
cluded a  Commercial  and  Custom  House 
Treaty,  which  gave  to  Bolivia  the  use  of 
the  poitof  Arica  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
300  miles  west  of  La  Paz,  across  the 
Andes.  Previous  to  this  date  there  ex- 
isted an  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries  by  which  the  imports  of  Bolivia 


were  permitted  the  free  transit  of  the 
long,  narrow  strip  of  Peru  that  intervenes 
between  Bolivia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  above-named  treaty  was  not  put  in 
force  till-  1866.  In  accordance  with  its 
terms,  Peru  collects  the  duties  upon 
Bolivian  imports,  entering  them  upon  the 
scale  of  duties  esta()lished  by  the  Peruvian 
Custom  House,  and  makes  an  annual 
payment  to  Bolivia  of  405,000  " soles" 
or  ^81,000  sterling.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  commerce  represented  by  these 
duties  is  carried  on  with  Great  Britain ; 
but  the  statistical  rep>orts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  show  almost  no  commerce 
whatever  with  Bolivia,  but  give  the  entire 
credit  of  it  to  Peru.  This  credit,  in  the 
financial  operations  of  Peru  in  the 
European  money  markets,  must  be  of 
very  great  value. 

For  instance,  the  five  years,  from  1863 
to  1867  inclusive,  will  show  this  prop- 
erly ; — 
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This,  as  regards  Peru  and  her  Arica 
Custom  House.  Something  very  similar 
obtains  with  reference  to  the  Bolivian 
trade  through  its  own  port  of  Cobija. 
Here  almost  all  goods  reach  the  country 
through  the  Chilian  port  of  Valparaiso, 
where  they  enter  in  bond  from  Europe  or 
the  United  States.  The  value  of  goods 
imported  into  Bolivia  through  Cobija  is 
now  about  ^236,000  sterling  per  annum; 
but,  as  this  trade  is  almost  entirely  in- 
direct, it  is  credited  to  another  country. 
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The  total  imports  of  Bolivia  may  be  qtient  condition  of  the  country,  reminds 

climated  as  follows :  one  of  the  trade  and  condition  of  the  At- 

•p       p.           ,  ^,    .  .                  ^  lantic  coast  of  Europe  before  Vasco  de 

From  E^^  Jdlhe  United 'stit'ci  ^^^'^  Gama  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

through  ValparjOso  and  direct 336,000  in  1 597-     The  England  of  that  date  was 

From  the  Argentine  Republic ^o^ooa  not  much  better  off  with  reference  to  the 

FromBrazil 50,000  great  trade  currents  of  the  world  than 

^      000    ^^^^^  *^  tcvday.     The  caravans  toiled 
^  '  across  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  just  as 

This  is  paid  for  in  silver,  gold,  Peru-  the  caravans  of  mules  now  toil  across  the 
vian  bark,  and  copper-ore  from  the  ex-  Andes.  Then,  as  now,  under  such  diffi- 
treme  western  frontier.  None  of  the  vast  culties,  nothing  but  the  most  precious 
products  heretofore  mentioned  can  be  products  could  stand  the  cost  of  the 
used  in  exchange,  for  they  cannot  pay  the  transit,  and  England,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
enormous  cost  of  the  mountain  transit,  tugal,  and  the  Germanic  States  contented 
and  therefore  lie  rotting  on  the  ground,  themselves  with  internal  feuds  and  strug- 
The  sugar  and  wheat  growers  of  Cocha-  gles,  for  want  of  external  development, 
bamba  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  con-  and  the  home  progressive  activity  which 
sider  it  a  great  misfortune  if  their  lands  is  its  resultant  The  prosperity,  power, 
grow  a  too  abundant  crop,  as  they  must  and  ^:ivilization  of  all  these  States  pro- 
either  give  away  or  throw  away  the  ceed  from  the  fact  that  in  1498  Europe,  at 
surplus.  the  beck  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  changed 

The  above  estimated  value  of  ;^75i»-     front,  and  found    cheap  transi>ortation. 
000  for  imports  is  at  European  rates,  and    What  Europe  did  then,  Bolivia  proposes 
is  entirely  fictitious  as  regards  the  Bolivian     to  do  now ;   and,  relatively,  the  results 
people.    The  difference  of  values  between     cannot  be  far  different 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  real  frontier  on         There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  should  be     three-fourths,  at  least,  of  all  the  population 
added,  for  Bolivia  annually  pours  a  vast     of  Bolivia  and  Matto-Grosso  should  not 
treasure  into  the  hands  of  the  Peruvians     take  advantage  of  the  Amazon  route  to 
for  freight  transportation.     Cobija,  on  the     the  Atlantic ;  while  a  larger  part  of  the 
south,  is  merely  an  advance-post,  with  490  .  remainder  will  find  their  trade  channel  vi6 
miles  of  waterless    deserts    and    barren     the  Plata  river.     It  is  reliably  estimated 
mountains  between    it    and  Potosi,  the     that  over  46,000  tons  of  freight  will  be 
south-western  city  of  Bolivia.     A  ton  of    added  to  the  traffic  of  the  Amazon  river 
goods  leaves  Europe  for  Cochabamba,     the  first  year  after  the  contemplated  tt)^  ^ 
the  trade  centre  of  Bolivia ;  it  makes  the     provements  at  the  rapids  of  the  Madwa  I 
stormy  transit  of  Cape  Horn,  reaches  the     are  concluded.     This  will  give  in  valiis, 
rocky  coast  of  Peru,  is  landed  in  the  surf,     about  ;^2,63  7,000,  or  about  ^^i  6x.  4!^. 
cut   into    small    parcels    for    mule-back    per  capita  for  the  2,000,000  of  people 
freighting,  toils  up  the  Andes  to  an  eleva-     who  represent  it 

tion  of  15,800  feet  (the  highest  peak  of  The  average  imports  (not  to  count  ex- 
Mont  Blanc  is  15,700),  which  is  Ihe  eleva-  ports)  of  all  the  Spanish  American  States 
tion  of  the  pass  of  Tacora,  descends  to  are  very  approximately  ;^2/^^<i/;/'tf.  Bo- 
the  Titicaca  basin,  crosses  the  inland  livia,  at  this  rate,  should  exceed  ;^5,ooo,- 
ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  and  finally  reaches  000  sterling  of  imports  instead  of  the 
its  destination  about  five  months  after  it  ^£"751, coo  estimated  for  her  today  vid 
has  left  Europe.  The  cost  of  this  freight-  the  Andes.  The  trade  which  the  above 
ing  is  from  ;;^4o  to  ^^45  sterling  per  ton  ;  States  offer  is  more  or  less  in  proportion 
but  there  is  another  charge  to  add  to  this,  to  the  facilities  which  have  been  extended 
for,  in  the  meantime,  it  has  paid  a  large  to  them  by  European  capital. 
profit  to  the  merchants  of  Arica  and  The  two  gigantic  river  basins  of  South 
Tacna,  in  Peru,  who  have  built  around  America  are  the  Amazon  and  the  Plata, 
them  flourishing  cities  as  a  result ;  not  to  Bolivia  is  to  the  former  what  the  Argen- 
mention  the  colossal  fortunes  that  have  tine  Republic  is  to  the  latter.  It  may  be 
blessed  the  European  houses  which  have  stated  that  it  is  even  more,  for  the  com- 
quietly  enjoyed  the  monopoly.  merce  of  the    latter  is  almost  entirely 

This  trade  of  Bc^ivia,  and  the  conse-    with  Europe  and  the  United  States,  while 
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Bolivia  is  so  situated  that,  aside  from  this 
commerce,  there  must  be  a  very  extensive 
exchange  of  products  with  Brazil,  as  here- 
tofore mentioned. 

I  remember  seeing  the  first  river  steam- 
er ever  placed  on  Argentine  waters.  It 
was  called  the  Arjentina  and  commenced 
running  in  1854.  A  little  craft,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  ship's  launch.  The  effect 
was  like  magic  Ten  years  afterwards 
the  Parana,  the  Uruguay,  and  the  Plata 
estuary  itself  swarmed  with  steamboats 
varying  from  ten  to  two  thousand  tons 
burden.  The  impulse  given  to  commerce 
was  enormous.  The  upper  Argentine 
provinces  awoke  to  new  life,  and  long 
trains  of  goods  toiled  overland  to  reach 
the  river-banks  from  the  interior.  Smaller 
craft,  under  sail,  came  into  the  main  rivers 
loaded  with  products  that,  before  'that 
date,  had  been  valueless.  The  flourish- 
ing city  of  Rosario,  now  containing  40,000 
people,  was  then  scarcely  more  than  a 
rancho.  Since  1854  European  capital  has 
commenced  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  a  resultant  we  have  the  follow- 
ing comparison  of  trade.  In  that  year  it 
was  merely  a  fraction.  In  1865  it  had 
reached  ;^i  0,000,000.  With  die  impulse 
given  by  steam  navigation  and  railways  for 
three  years  more,  the  goods  that  paid 
duties  at  the  Buenos  Ayres  Custom  House 
in  1868  were,  in  value,  ^^i 3, 207, 943. 
This  does  not  include  the  ports  of  Rosa- 
rio, Santa  F6,  and  other  riverine  ports  of 
the  Republic  They  will  increase  the 
amount  by  about  one-fourth,  making  the 
total  imports  and  exj)orts  ^£"1 6,509,92  7. 
All  these  pay  duties. 

In  1868  there  passed  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Custom  House,  in  duty-paying  and  non- 
paying  goods,  £\  5,859, 53 1  sterling.  Ad- 
ding one-fourth  more  for  the  other  ports, 
we  have  ^^i  9, 811, 914  sterling,  represent- 
ing the  commerce  of  about  1,700,000 
people.  This  gives  ^^ii  13J.  per  head 
for  exports  and  imports. 

These  people  occupy  a.  country  inferior 
in  most  points  of  mineral  and  agricultural 
wealth  to  that  of  Bolivia  and  Matto- 
Grosso,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
States  are  fully  as  industrious.  The  Ar- 
gentine population  is  more  nomadic,  more 
given  to  a  pastoral  than  to  an  agricultural 
life.  They  prefer  the  saddle  and  a  dash 
across  the  beautiful  plains  of  their  coimtry 
to  a  sedentary  existence,  and  the  limiting 
of  their  energies  to  a  few  acres  of  arable 


land.  I  have  already  explained  how  dif-' 
ferent  the  Inca  race  is  from  this,  and  how 
eminently  it  is  adapted  to  the  tilling  of  the  • 
soft  This,  with  the  taste  of  the  Spanish- 
Anaerivan  population  for  mining  pursuits, 
gives  an  excellent  combination  for  a  ter- 
ritory so  divided  by  natiwe  into  mineral 
and  agricultural  lands. 

The  only  reason  why  Bolivia  has  not 
given  an  even  greater  trade  to  the  world 
than  the  Argentine  Republic  is  its  hereto- 
fore forced  transit  of  ttie  Andes  already 
explained.  With  a  population  of  2, 750,000 
sturdy  people,  the  country  should  Ornish 
a  foreign  commerce  of  at  least  equal  value 
to  that  of  the  Argentine  States. 

It  will  be  a  curious  study  to  watch  the 
effect  of  this  commerce  upon  the  Amazon 
valley  of  Braxil.  Bolivia  holds  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  Amazon 
basin,  and  lies  upon  its  most  beautiful 
Andean  slope.  Its  commerce,  passing 
over  the  main  channel  of  the  mighty  Ama- 
zon, must  attract  great  attention  to  the 
vast  region  watered  by  that  river.  Ad- 
ditional and  rapid  means  of  communica- 
tion, furnished  by  the  constantly  passing 
steamers,  must  force  a  settlement  of  the 
lands  on  the  river  margins,  and  commence 
a  civilization  that  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable to  promote  so  rapidly  in  any  other 
manner.  Brazil  has  made  great  efforts  to 
introduce  immigrants  and  populate  her 
immense  territory.  The  problem  of  how 
to  settle  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  and 
make  it  what  it  should  be,  the  most 
flourishing  portion  of  the  empire,  has 
occupied  the  minds  of  her  statesmen  for 
many  years.  If,  years  ago,  the  empire 
had  been  able  to  settle  the  vexed  treaty- 
question  with  Bolivia,  the  problem  would 
have  been  then,  as  now,  far  on  its  way  to 
a  very  successful  solution.  The  wealth 
of  the  Amazon  valley  may  be  best  under- 
stood from  the  fact  that  the  trade  of  Yzxk 
to-day  represents  a  draft  upon  unaided 
nature  ;  for  the  products  of  the  forests 
furnish  the  exports  of  the  river,  which  pay 
for  the  imp)orts,  and  give  great  riches  to 
those  engaged  in  the  exchange  of  them. 
These  exports  and  imp)orts  amount  to 
;^i,  750,000  sterling,  and  represent  the 
trade  of  500,000  people  at  the  most.  This 
gives  ^3  I  ox.  per  head. 

It  was  in  1853  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  steamers 
commenced  running  on  the  Amazon  river. 
The  year  previous  to  this,  the  imports  and 
exports  were  but  ;^4i3,926  sterling.  The 
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effect  of  steam  was  similar,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  the  resultant  in  the  Plata  valley. 
The  difference  was  that  the  Brazilian  vml- 
ley  had  not  the  same  temperatiir^  ^i;  the 
same  population  as  the  Plata  had.  The 
fault  was  that  no  effort  was  then  made  to 
reach  the  real  populated  section  of  the 
Amazon  basin — Bolivia.  Had  thi^  been 
done  at  that  date,  we  should  now  see  a 
commerce,  entering  and  clearing  3\t  Taxi, 
far  in  excess  of  any  figures  showi>  at  the 
ports  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo. 
The  borders  of  the  Amazon  would  have 
presented  along  their  whole  extent  little 
ports  and  towns,  the  centres  of  commerce, 
and  of  efforts  to  bring ,  the  adjacent  lands 
into  use,  and  thus  furnish  outlets' for  the 
over-crowded  States  of  Europe.  But  1870 
promises  to  commence  what  shoulfl  have 
been  done  in  1853. 

On  the  lower  Amazon  there  are  now 
running  sixteen  steamers,  and  their  num- 
ber is  being  rapidly  increased  from  the 
United  States.  The  present  pn^s  are 
mosdy  of  English  construction,  apd  ap- 
pear to  be  unsuited  to  the  commerce,  so 
much  so  that  most  of  the  new  ones  lately 
sent  out  are  of  the  Mississippi  river  pattern, 
flat-bottom,  and  affording  great  facility  for 
vertilation.  There  are  two  now  nearly 
finished  in  the  United  States  for  the  Boh- 
vian  rivers  above  the  rapids.  T^ey  be- 
long to  the  National  Bolivian  Navigation 
Company,  lately  chartered  by  tjie  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  This  company 
IS  the  owner  of  concessions  of  great,  value 
fi-om  the  Government  of  Bolivia.    , 

Three  great  efforts  are  now  making  to 
reach  this  inexhaustible  treasurehou^  of 
old  Spain — the  new  Bolivia.  Ofv  the 
south  die  energy  of  the  Argentjpe  Repub- 
lic is  brought  to  the  problem,  and  will 
accomplish  all  that  nature  will  permit; 
for  there  is  no  country  in  South  America 
whose  people  are  carrying  it  to  a  more 
splendid  destiny  than  this.  The  Argen- 
tine Central  Railway  has  been  puahed 


forward  to  Cordoba,  about  250  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  port  of  Rosario,  on  the  Par- 
ana River.  The  steady  earnestness  of  its 
contractors  promises  to  extend  it  to  Jujuy, 
585  miles  north  of  Cordoba.  This  will 
draw  much  trade  from  Southern  Bolivia ; 
and  if  extended  to  the  north-east,  around 
the  spurs  of  the  Andes,  to  the  Bolivian 
province  of  Tarija,  will  give  a  great  com- 
merce to  the  Plata  valley.  Already  many 
of  the  products  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 
and  of  Tarija  find  their  outlet  by  carts 
and  on  muleback  over  this  route. 

Peru,  havine,  at  Tacna,  Arica,  and 
Ariquipa,  tasted  of  the  vast  riches  which 
lie  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes, 
appears  determined  to  retain  a  little  of  it, 
even  at  the  expense  of  a  railway  from  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Lake  of  Titi- 
caca.  This  road  is  ^nished  as  far  as  Ari- 
quipa, 117  miles  distant  from  the  port  of 
I  slay,  on  the  Pacific :  220  miles  more, 
making  in  all  337  miles,  will  complete  the 
work.  This  is  under  contract  Certainly 
the  wealth  in  the  north-west  comer  alone 
of  Bolivia  must  be  astonishing  ;  for  Peru 
is  trying  to  reach  it  at  an  expenditure  of 
ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  road, 
too,  is  to  scale  a  pass  of  the  Andes  14,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  when 
it  reaches  Puno,  its  eastern  terminus,  it 
will  be  separated  by  Lake  Titicaca  from 
Bolivia. 

These  efforts  are  bold  and  full  of  merit 
The  country  is  so  rich  that  they  will  all 
reap  large  returns ;  but  it  is  by  the  way  of 
the  Amazon  river  that  Bolivia  looks  for 
her  greatest  development ;  and  it  will  be 
in  connection  with  the  Amazon  valley  of 
Brazil  that  she  will  receive  it 

The  subject  is  full  of  interest  for  Europe 
and  America.  This  sudden  launching  in- 
to notice  of  a  country  hitherto  prevented 
from  participating  in  the  general  progress 
of  the  world,  is  of  considerable  moment 
to  commerce  and  civilization. 

George  E.  Church. 
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CarnhiU  Mi^pAsbNi* 
AFTER  TEN  YEARS. 

Sh£. 

Come  out  beyond  this  house  and  garden  pale, 

\^1iere  I  .have  lived  and  walked  these  hopeless  years ; 
These  lonely  longsome  years,  whose  only  tale 

Has  been  of  hope  deferred,  and  whose  sick  tears 
Slow-dropping  on  my  heart,  have  deadened  it, 
Till  even  dreaded  pain  has  lost  his  sting, 

And  grown  familiar,  us'd  all  day  and  night. 
Beside  me  close  to  sit, 
And  lay  his  leaden  hand  on  everything 

That  once  was  young  and  quick  and  warmly  bright 

Come  out,  away ;  here  I  am  ever  bound, 

And  only  half-alive ;  close-clinging  weeds 
Stifle  and  wrap  my  brain  ;  my  heart  is  wound 

In  a  shroud  of  ten  years'  patience ;  here  it  feeds 
On  mem'r/s  bitter  rind,*it  cannot  wake 
To  understand  your  coming,  and  the  life 

You  say  is  yet  before  us ;  here  each  tree, 
Each  leaf  and  fiower-flake, 
Speaks  to  me  of  the  past,  and,  like  a  knife, 

The  faint  sweet  smell  of  lilac  pierces  me  ! 


How  have  I  spent  these  years  you  ask  ?    Soon  told, 

The  story  oif  my  springtime  !     Eight  years  passed 
In  tending  him  who  parted  us  of  old. 

Using  a  father's  right ;  and  these  two  last. 
After  he  died  (died  palsied,  mindless,  blind). 
Have  crept  by  sadly  in  gray  silent  days 

Free  from  all  care  or  burden,  but  alone  : 
Voices  cold  or  kind 
I  shrank  from ;  all  too  old  to  change  my  ways, 

For  two  long  years  now  I  have  lived  alone  I 


The  summers  came  with  tender  lilacs  twin'd. 

And  went  in  rain  of  rose-leaves  falling  fast 
Upon  the  sighing,  sobbing,  autumn  wind ; 

They  killed  me  with  the  thought  of  summers  past ! 
In  winter  I  could  better  bear  my.  life  ; 
I  took  Tierce  pleasure  in  the  icy  snow. 

The  sullen  sky,  and  dead  hard-frozen  shore, 
And  windy  moan  and  strife. 
But  summer,  with  Its  thrill  and  murmVous  flow. 

Its  languor  of  delight — I  shrank  before ! 

Come — I  remember  a  deep  wood — come  quick  !  j 
)Vhich  for  this  many  a  year  I  have  not  seen. 

So  'tis  not  poisoned  with  my  fancy  sick — 
Here  through  this  gate — Oh  1  tiie  cool,  the  green, 
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Soothes  me  to  quiet,  as  a  mother's  hand 
Hushes  her  restless  child  ;  this  qui v* ring  light, 
And  sigh  of  beechen  leaves,  this  moss/  thyme,^ 
The  distant  purple  land 
Crowning  the  long  low  hills,  is  like  the  sight 
Of  half-forgotten  faces ;  for  that  time 

When  we  walked  here  together,  ere  you  went, 

That  was  the  last :  then  I  was  young  and  fair, 
And  you  not  grave  as  now,  and  gray  and  bent. 
A  weary  woman,  sorrow-touch' d,  with  hair 

And  face  and  form  time-changed,  such  Txt  grown — 
No,  no  !  you  cannot  want  me  as  you  say ; 
You  say  so  out  of  pity  ;  let  noe  die 
As  I  have  liv'd — alone  ! 
'  How  can  I  share  your  life  ?  a  shadow  gray. 

To  harass  and  to  haunt  you — no — not  1 1 

You  have  had  liberty,  and  change,  and  choice. 

All  a  man's  part,  although  beyond  the  sea, 
While  I  have  had  to  live  with  my  own  voice 

And  face  and  fancies,  and  have  had  to  see 
My  life  to  autumn  fading  ere  its  spring. 
Faithful  you  call  me  ?     Faithful  ?     Oh,  love,  no  I 

Here  let  me  tell  you,  kneeling  at  your  feet, 
Nay,  let  me  weeping  cling  ! 
I  have  been  faithless,  hard  ;  and  even  so. 

Of  such  black  doubt  I  glean  the  harvest  meet ! 

The  day  you  went  youth  died.     Was  it  then  strange 

That  faith  died  too,  and  tender  hope  and  trust. 
And  all  that  keeps  us  young  ?     I  said,  no  change 

Can  henceforth  come  for  me.     I  basely  thrust 
Your  promise  and  your  solemn  oath  aside. 
For  ten  long  years  I  have  dishonor' d  you, 

Dishonoring  your  word,  with  dark  despair 
And  bitter  doubting  pride  I 
You  have  been  faithful— (God  reward  you  !) — true. 

But  I  ? — my  love  !  my  love  1,  how  could  I  dare  1 

He. 

You  poor  woman,  hush  I  I  will  not  hear 

Another  word  against  yourself.     I  know 
Your  loveless  life  of  constant  care  and  fear 
Spent  serving  him  who  laid  our  love-hopes  low. 
Hush,  listen,  for  us  both  I  best  c^m  speak ; 
Rise  from  your  lowly  kneeling.     By  my  side. 
Close  to  my  heart,  sweet  wife  (for  wife  you'll  be 
Before  another  week). 
Must  be  your  place  henceforth  !     Long-chosen  bride  ! 
Among  all  women,  you  alone  for  me  1 

• 

I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself ; 

You  cannot  but  be  happy  with  my  love, 
So  strong,  so  patient     I,  who  trust  myself. 

Will  make  you  trust  me,  and  great  God  above 
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•    Will  give  his  blessing,  and  will  make  our  life 
A  ceaseless  song  of  joy ;  and  I  shall  make 

A  golden  radiance  of  your  eventide  ; 
So  you  will  trust  me,  wife ! 
Poor  face,  each  line  is  sacred  for  love's  sake, 

I  would  not  wish  these  ten  years'  marks  to  hide  ! 

Weeping  for  me  has  made  those  eyes  so  sad  ; 

Thinking  of  me  has  traced  that  careworn  brow  ! 
Now,  love,  I  mean  to  teach  you  to  be  glad. 
Now  gay  and  restful,  and  light-hearted  now. 
So  we  will  spend  our  peaceful  wedded  life, 
And  in  that  better  life  above,  believe 

That  we  shall  have  our  spring-time's  green  delight ! 
Give  me  your  hand,  my  wife ; 
Look  at  the  future  through  my  e^'es,  and  weave 

Your  sad  thoughts  with  my  hopes  and  visions  bright  1 


A.  L.  B. 


■^^^ 
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The  existence  of  a  custom  proves  that 
there  must  have  been  at  one  time  or 
another  a  necessity  for  it ;  and  this  neces- 
sity will  invariably  be  found  proportionate 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  custom.  Judicial 
combat,  absurd  and  barbarous  as  it  may 
now  appear,  was  no  exception.  In  the 
infancy  of  modem  jurisprudence  causes 
were  decided  by  the  quantity  of  evidence, 
and  not  at  all  by  its  quality.  Fifty  false 
witnesses  were  better  than  fortv-nine  true 
ones,  and  a  dozen  forgeries,  backed,  of 
course,  by  hard  swearing,  of  more  avail  in 
a  court  of  law  than  eleven  genuine  docu- 
ments. In  vain  were  seals  enlarged  and 
oaths  rendered  more  and  more  awful ; 
fabrication  and  perjury  flourished  until 
neither  property,  nor  even  personal  liberty, 
were  anywhere  secure.  We  regret  that 
truth  compels  us  to  place  the  clergy 
among  the  chief  offenders.  An  amazing 
number  of  the  charters  by  which  they  held 
their  property,  and  of  tiie  laws,  canons, 
and  decretals  on  which  they  grounded 
their  privileges,  were  forged.  For  example, 
out  of  twenty  charters  in  favor  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  Paris,  attributed  to 
King  Dagobert,  sixteen  were  certainly 
false,  and  the  remaining  four  were  not 
certafnly  true ;  and  in  the  first  of  three 
laws  extremely  favorable  to  Episcopacy, 
which  appear  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
one  of  the  very  learned  Godefroys  detected 
more  than  twenty  proofs  of  forgery.     An 


attempt  was  made  to  remedy  these  cr3dng 
evils  by  substituting  ordeal  by  touch  for 
negative  and  affirmative  oaths ;  but  this 
method  was  soon  found  fully  as  dangerous 
as  the  other.  As  a  last  resource,  there- 
fore, the  lay  proprietors  generally  insisted 
on  the  revival  of  the  duel,  and  its  exten- 
sion to  every  suit  of  importance.  The 
clergy  unanimously  and  vigorously  op- 
posed the  desired  change :  the  laity,  how- 
ever, were  firm,  and  one  after  another  the 
Western  States  adopted  the  innovation. 
"We  do  this" — says  Gondebald,  in  the 
edict  appointing  trial  by  battle  among  the 
Burgundians, — "  to  prevent  our  subjects 
from  attesting  by  oath  what  they  are  not 
certain  of;  nay,  what  they  know  to  be 
false."  And  Otho  II.  is  still  more  expli- 
cit. "  There  has  long  been  a  detestable 
custom  in  practice,"  says  the  preamble  to 
Otho's  laws  on  the  duel,  "  that  if  the  title 
to  an  estate  is  said  to  be  false,  the  person 
who  claims  under  that  title  makes  oath  on 
the  Gospel  that  it  is  genuine,  and  without 
any  further  judgment  takes  possession* 
Thus,  he  who  perjures  himself  is  sure  of 
gaining  his  cause."  To  prevent  this  Otho 
ordained  that  thenceforth  all  disputes  con- 
cerning real  property,  even  when  clergy- 
meft  were  suitors,  should  be  settled  by 
combat.  As  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  we 
quote  the  form  in  which  such  lawsuits 
were  conducted  under  the  new  system. 
"  If  two  neighbors  be  at  suit  concerning 
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the  bounds  of  their  possessions,"  say  the 
capitularies  of  King  Dagobert,  'Met  them 
dig  a  piece  of  turf  out  of  the  spot  of 
ground  contested,  ^ndgive  it  to  the  judge. 
This  turf  the  judge  shall  hold  in  his  hand 
on  the  *  Malle.*  There^  the  suitors,  touch- 
ing the  turf  with  the  points  of  their 
swords,  shall  take  God  to  witness  the 
justice  of  their  claims.  Afterwards  shall 
they  do  battle,  and  the  victory  shall  de- 
cide whose  right  is  the  better."  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  among  others,  fought  in  such 
a  quarrel. 

Judicial  combat  spread  rapidly  and  took 
deep  root  all  over  Western  Christendom ; 
at  first  with  small  precision  or  uniformity, 
being  resorted  to  in  trifles  as  well  as  in 
great  matters,  and  its  regulations  varying 
in  every  lordship — ^wherever  in  fact  there 
happened  to  be  a  baron  enjoying  the 
right  of  "  High  Justice."  This  was  every- 
where, for,  generally  speaking,  the  lord  of 
the  soil  was  supreme  judge  thereon,  how- 
ever small  his  iief^  provided  that  he  held 
immediately  of  the  prince.  During  this 
uncertain  period  many  odd  cases  of  the 
duel  occurred :  the  Germans  resorting  to 
it  to  decide  a  knotQr  p)oint  of  logic,  and 
the  Spaniards  to  settle  a  dispute  between 
rival  rituaHsts,  very  like  that  now  raging 
among  ourselves.  These  cases  may  be 
seen  in  Robertson,  so  we  shall  not  pause 
to  recount  them. 

Quite  as  odd  as  either,  though  much 
narrower  in  effect,  was  the  first  judicial 
contest  on  record.  The  noble  Gontron, 
when  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Vosges  (590), 
found  there  the  remains  of  a  bull,  which 
sou>ebody  had  slain.  The  deed  was  evi- 
dently the  work  of  a  poacher,  and,  as  the 
scene  was  a  royal  forest,  the  crime  was  a 
great  one,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  a 
stanch  courtier.  Gontron  returned  has- 
tily to  the  palace,  pushed  his  inquiries 
energetically,  and  soon  found  that  Chun- 
don,  the  royal  chamberlain,  had  been  hunt- 
ing lately  in  that  quarter  without  leave. 
The  offender  was  at  once  arrested,  the 
case  examined,  and  there  being  no  positive 
evidence  to  show  that  Chundon  had  slain 
the  bull,  the  combat  was  ordered.  Gon- 
tron fought  in  person,  while  the  chamber- 
lain was  represented  by  his  nephew.  The 
champion  was  wounded  and  knocked 
down,  and  Gontron,  drawing  his  dagger, 
rushed  forward  to  complete  his  work.  But 
as  he  stooped  in  the  very  act  of  slaying 
his  victim,  the  latter,  making  a  last  effort, 


stabbed  him  in  the  abdomen,  and  both 
sank  dead  together.  Chundon,  ^  spec- 
tator of  the  fray,  raai  off  towards  the 
nearest  sanctnary,  but  was  pursued,  seized 
befoi:e  he  could  reach  the  altar,  attached 
to  a  hook  and  stoned  to  death — though 
on  what  principle  we  cannot  conceive. 

The  duel  was  just  as  loosely  used  in 
England  as  anywhere  else,  at  least  for  the 
first  two  or  three  centuries.  Here,  as  we 
are  informed  by  that  very  ancient  legal 
manual,  the  Mirrour  of  Justice^  it  was 
allowed  by  the  laws,  upon  warrant  of  the 
combat  between  David  for  the  people  of 
Israel  on  the  one  side,  and  Goliath  for  the 
Philistines  on  the  other — a  reason  that 
greatly  disgusted  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  and 
which  reminds  ourselves  of  a  remark  we 
have  seen'  somewhere,  that  our  ancestors 
of  the  middle  ages  were  nevei^  at  a  loss  for 
a  prophecy  to  excuse  a  folly,  or  a  text 
to  justify  a  wrong.  The  Mirrour 
goes  on  to  say  that  victory  was  holden 
for  the  truth,  and  the  combat  of  two 
men  sufficed  to  evolve  it;  that  com- 
bats were  made  in  many  other  cases 
besides  felonies ;  and  that  if  a  man  who 
had  done  any  falsity  in  word  or  deed,  and 
was  appealed  thereof,  denied  it,  it  was 
lawful  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  the  action 
by  his  body  or  by  the  body  of  one  witness. 
Such  a  case,  according  to  the  Mirrour, 
arose  when  false  judgment  was  given  in 
open  court,  the  pronouncer  of  the  judg- 
ment, whether  he  sat  alone  or  acted  as 
spokesman  for  several,  being  liable  to 
challenge  and  combat  in  support  of  his 
verdict — a  curiosity  of  mediaeval  law  of 
which  we  shall  see  more  anon.  And  so  it 
was  when  "gift,  bailment,  pledge,  deed, 
seal,  or  any  other  manner  of  contract,  or 
words  spoken,  or  deeds  done,"  were 
denied.  For  instance,  if  die  actual 
possessor  of  a  thing  admitted  to  have  been 
stolen  asserted  that  he  had  obtained  it 
legally  from  a  certain  person  and  the  latter 
denied  it,  the  truth,  as  it  lay  between 
these  two,  was  triable  by  battle.  This 
latitude  of  the  duel  caused  it  to  be  in- 
cessantly resorted  to  in  the  good  old 
times;  indeed  the  fines  resulting  there- 
from formed  no  small  portion  of  the  royal 
revenues.  Madox  {History  of  the 
Exchequer)  copies  numerous  instances 
from  the  public  records.  These  entries 
generally  run  as  follow : — Rodolph  de 
Hertwell  fined  twenty  shillings,  to  have 
his  duel  with  William  Wandard ;  Alured, 
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the  son  of  Ranulph,  fined  forty  marks, 
for  lea^e  to  make  up  his  duel  with  Osbert 
the  sailor ;  Robert  de  Gerard  fined  forty 
marks,  for  leave  to  recover  his  land  by 
duel;  Iv^o,  the  husband  of  Emma,,  fined 
forty  marks,  for  recreance  or  withdrawal 
from  the  duel ;  Mathew  de  Vernon  fined 
a  hundred  measures  of  wine,  for  leave  to 
make  up  his  duel  with  his  brother; 
Margaret  Pounceford  fined  ten  marks, 
that  the  duel  between  herself  and  her 
brother  Robert  may  be  stayed ;  Robert 
Darcy  fined  forty  measures  of  wine  and  a 
mark,  that  the  duel  between  himself  and 
his  brother  may  be  stayed  ;  and  so  forth. 
Not  the  least  curious  of  the  many  curious 
cases  of  judicial  combat  in  old  England 
was  that  which  concerned  the  approver. 
This  unpleasant  character  had  the  ugly 
privilege  of  proving  his  charge  by  battle 
— Changing  being  the  lot  of  the  vanquished. 
An  instance  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL  Two  wandering  scamps, 
Walter  Blowerberme  and  Hamon  le  Stare, 
found  their  way  to  one  of  the  three  great 
annual  fairs  of  Winchester.  There  they 
plundered  to  a  large  extent,  particularly 
the  n:ercers ;  Hamon' s  share  of  the  booty 
including  a  substantial  coat  of  Irish  frieze 
and  a  gayer  garment — half  cloth  of 
Abingdon  and  half  "  burral "  of  London. 
Blowerberme  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the 
thieftakers  shortly  afterguards,  in  the 
metropolis,  and  immediately  betrayed  his 
accomplice.  The  latter  was  arrested  and 
denied  the  charge  stoutly.  There  is  no 
description  of  the  battle  that  ensued 
extant ;  but  there  is  something  nearly,  if 
not  quite  as  good.  The  clerk  who  re- 
corded the  circumstance,  being  of  an 
artistic  turn,  has  illustrated  the  entry  with 
a  drawing  that,  in  its  contempt  for  pro- 
portion and  perspective,  would  have  done 
honor  to  the  first  of  the  celestials  who 
ever  embellished  a  saucer.  This  drawing 
represents  the  rogues  in  the  lists  with  their 
cudgels  poked  viciously  against  each 
other's  noses.  Under  each  figure  the 
name  is  written,  an  example  that  has  been 
judiciously  followed  by  the  contriver  of  the 
allegories  on  the  Holbom  Viaduct. 
Hamon  le  Stare  lost  the  battle  and  was 
hung— which  event  is  duly  recorded  in  the 
drawing.  As  he  left  no  property  there 
was  no  forfeiture.  The  affair,  indeed, 
was  a  dead  loss  to  the  King,  giving  rise  to 
one  of  the  numerous  repetitions  of  the 
following  entry  in  books  of  the  Exchequer 


— "  Et  pro  disfaciendo  homine  victo,  v.  x." 
''To  hanging  a  vanquished  man,  five 
shillings."  Much  about  the  same  period 
William  Ribold,  "a  felon,  appealed" 
William  Noche,  at  Norwich,  of  harboring 
thieves,  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  mur- 
dering a  traveller,  whose  body  the  said 
Noche  "  had  carried  out  of  the  city  and 
laid  in  Thorpe  Wood."  Ribold  offered  to 
prove  his  charge  by  duel,,  "according  to 
the  law  of  the  land."  But  on  this  occasion 
the  approver  made  a  mistake.  He  did 
not  know  that  Richard  I.  had  extended 
one  of  the  privileges  of  the  London 
citizens  to  those  of  Norwich,  viz. — "  That 
none  be  forced  to  a  duel,"  and  was  there- 
fore altogether  discomfited  when  Noche, 
being  a  citizen,  claimed  and  obtained  in- 
quisition of  the  matter  by  jury.  The  trial 
resulted,  as  may  be  surmised,  in  the 
acquittal  of  the  true  man,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  felon.  Norwich  and  London, 
however,  were  exceptional  places. 
Through  the  rest  of  mediaeval  England 
the  approver  was  a  perfect  plague : 
sturdy  fellows,  with  small  conscience  and 
large  knowledge  of  cudgel-playing,  making 
a  trade  of  extorting  money  from  timid 
householders,  under  menace  of  accusing 
them  of  felony,  and,  worse  still,  seldom 
shrinking  from  preferring  such  charges 
when  well  paid  for  it.  The  author  of  the 
MirrouVy  while  enumerating  the  legal 
abuses  of  his  day,  gives  us  rather  a  start- 
ling idea  of  the  pestiferous  scope  accorded 
in  early  times  to  the  approver.  "  It  is  an 
abuse,"  says  this  writer,  "to  suffer  one 
attainted  of  felony  to  be  an  approver ; 
an  abuse  that  approvers  are  suffered  to 
appeal  oftener  than  once,  or  at  will,  or  in 
any  manner  falsely;  an  abuse  to  force 
people  to  trial  on  a  charge,  whereof  the 
approTer  is  not  indicted,  or,  on  which  he 
has  already  been  tried  and  convicted; 
and  an  abuse  to  suffer  an  approver  to  live 
after  he  be  attainted  of  false  appeal." 
We  may  add  that  Sir  Mathew  Hale  fully 
endorses  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  passages. 

The  progress  of  time,  the  refinement  of 
manners,  and  the  growth  of  the  science 
of  jurisprudence  gradually  restricted  the 
range  of  the  duel,  determining  its  appli- 
cation with  precision,  and  strictly  regu- 
lating its  ceremonies.  This  was  more 
completely  the  fact  in  England  than 
elsewhere.  Here,  thanks  to  the  tho- 
roughness   of    the    Norman    Conquest, 
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there  was  but  one  will,  and  consequently 
but  one  law,  and  the  duel  therefore 
was  strictly  confined  to  three  cases,  viz. 
— charges  affecting  the  honor  of 
gentlemen ;  accusations  of  felony,  and 
that  peculiarity  of  old  English  law,  the 
Writ  of  Right  In  the  first  and  second 
instances  the  principals  combated  in 
person,  but  in  the  third,  always  by 
champions  armed  with  wooden  shield 
and  baton.  A  good  many  examples  of 
this  kind  of  duel  are  on  record  previous 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  from  that 
time  forward  the  battle  in  the  Writ  of 
Right  became  a  mere  fiction.  The  cham- 
pions, indeed,  were  appointed,  the  lists 
provided,  and  the  day  fixed.  Nay,  the 
judge  took  his  seat,  and  the  spectators 
gathered  to  the  scene  in  anticipation  of  a 
glorious  treat,  in  the  way  of  head-breaking 
and  rib-roasting — to  meet  with  a  disap- 
pointment For  the  judgment  usually 
went  by  default,  one  party  or  the  other, 
according  to  arrangement,  failing  to  ap- 
pear, and  being  pronounced  for  ever  after 
incapable  of  ftirther  action  in  the  suit. 
The  Writ  of  Right,  indeed,  so  far  as  the 
•duel  went,  was,  during  the  latter  portion 
of  its  existence,  a  remarkably  fine  speci- 
men of  "  great  cry  and  little  wool." 

But  while  he  of  England  was  indeed  a 
king,  the  Continental  sovereigns  were  little 
more  than  the  first  among  their  equals. 
Every  province,  therefore,  nay,  almost 
every  petty  town  on  the'  Continent,  had 
its  own  peculiar  legal  forms,  which  it  clung 
to  with  stem  tenacity.  Thus,  while  the 
duel  in  the  royal  domains  was  mostly 
confined  to  the  cases  in  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted in  England,  it  was  allowed  much 
wider  use  in  the  great  fiefs.  In  some 
places  it  might  be  demanded  in  cases  of 
common  assault,  or  for  such  a  trifling  debt 
as  twelve  deniers  ;  in  others  for  abusive 
words,  or  a  debt  of  five  deniers ;  and  in 
others  again  for  insulting  grimaces,  or  any 
debt  whatever. 

Feudal  trials  on^  the  Continent  Were 
things  of  violence  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  very  halls  of  justice  there  had  a  fight- 
ing look.  ''In  those  of  ail  the  seigneurs, 
ecclesiastic  as  well  as  laic/'  says  a  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (St  Foix),  "  the 
figures  of  two  champions,  completely 
armed  and  ready  to  encounter,  were  seen 
in  the  place  where  the  cruciftx  (with  us 
the  royal  arms)  now  stands."  Ragneau 
reports  that  there  were  two  such  figures 


in  the  justice  hall  of  the  chapter  of  St. 
Meri.  And  Sauval   says  : — "  I  aAi  much 
deceived  if  I  have  not  myself  seen  them 
in  the  two  chambers  of  requests  of  the 
Palaise,  before  they  were  painted,  gilded, 
and  ornamented  as  they  are  at  present ; 
and  I  think  that  behind  the  cnicifix  of  one 
of  these  chambers  there  still  remains  a 
considerable  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  figure  of  one  of   these   champions." 
The  feudal  court  was  composed  of  the 
seigneur — who  might  have  been  a  bishop 
or  an  abbot  as  well  as  a  noble — or  his 
bailiff,  and  of  not  less  than  four  of  his 
feudatories  or  peers.    Contempt  of  court 
was  not  dealt  with  then  as  now.    It  would 
rather  amuse  us  if  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
or  any  of  his  brethren,  were  to  invite  a 
noisy  spectator,  or  a  mutinous  witness,  to 
box  with  him ;  and  yet  that  was  about  the 
course  adopted  in  such  a  case  by  a  feudal 
judge.  The  president  of  the  court  could 
compel    anybody    who   disregarded    his 
authority  to  fight  him.     At  Bourges,  for 
instance,  we  learn  from  the  charter  which 
abolished  this  peculiar  method  of  main- 
taining judicial .  dignity  in   that   quarter 
(1145),  that,  if  the  provost  had  summoned 
any  person  who  refused  to  appear,  the 
next  proceeding  of  the  functionary  was 
to  address  the  obstinate  individual  in  the 
following  form  : — "  I  sent  for  thee  and  thou 
didst  not  think  it  worth  thy  while  to  come. 
I  demand,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of  the 
duel  for  this  contempt"   And  doubtless 
the  provost  must  have  found  it  a  great 
satisfaction,   when  some  peculiarly  ugly 
customer  gave  him  a  sound  thwacking  in 
addition  to  despising  his  behests.     The; 
duel  was  especially   designed  for  those 
capital  cases  in  which  there  was  just  cause 
for  suspicion  against  the  party  accused, 
but  not  sufficient  evidence  to  procure  his 
conviction.      But,   in    France  at    least, 
— which  meant  not  only  France  proper, 
but    also   French-speaking    Switzerland, 
Savoy,  the  Sicilies,  and  Flanders,  in  short, 
fully  a  third  of  mediaeval  Christendom — it 
was  hardly  possible  to  conduct  any  action 
at  law  without  having  recourse  to  it.     The 
agreement  of  two  witnesses  being  neces- 
sary to  decide  a  question,  if  the  defendant 
fancied  that  the  second  witness  was  likely 
to  confirm  the  testimony  which  the  first 
had  given  against  him,  he  could  denounce 
him  as  a  liar  and  a  slanderer,  and  chal- 
lenge him  to  fight — before  he  gave  eindence. 
If  the  witness  declined  the  challenge  he 
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was  set  aside  ;  if  he  accepted  it  the  further  to  be  defeated  by  any  of  the  peers,  he 

hearing  of  the  case  was  postponed,  until  lost  his  cause  in  the  first  instance,  and, 

this  little  incident  was  decided.     The  fight  when  not  arraigned  on  a  capital  charge, 

going  in  favor  of  the  challenger  there  was  was  heavily  fined  in  the  second, — forfeit- 

an  end  to  the  matter,  and  the  appellant  ing  sixty  sols  to  the  suzerain,  and  as  much 

lost  his  cause  for  having  produced  a  false  to  each  of  the  peers  who  had  agreed  in 

witness.     The  defendant  could  also  chal-  the  verdict 

lenge  a  witness  a/Ur  giving  evidence,  but  So  far  the  duel  was  not  d  tatUranci^ 
then  the  result  was  far  less  decisive.  In  was  generally  fought  by  proxy,  and,  in 
this  instance  the  defeat  of  the  witness  left  spite  of  its  frequence,  was  seldom  fataL 
the  complainant  at  liberty  to  bring  for-  But  it  was  seriously  different  when  the 
ward  another  witness,  or,  in  default  of  defendant  was  charged  on  suspicion  with 
further  testimony,  to  claim  the  duel  for  any  of  the  capital  crimes,  as  murder,  trea- 
himself.  Nor  was  this  strange  practice  al-  son,  fire-raising,  highway-robbery,  or  viola- 
to^ether  unreasonable — ^at  least  in  the  tion.  In  these  cases  the  use  of  cham- 
opmion  of  our  sires.  The  laws  of  Gonde-  pions  was  allowed  only  to  females,  clergy- 
bald  say  it  is  a  righteous  thing  that  the  men,  children,  the  deformed,  the  sickly, 
person  who  declares  himself  certain  of  the  or  men  over  sixty ;  unless  they  wished, 
truth,  and  offers  to  swear  to  it,  should  as  occasionally  happened  in  all  the  in- 
maintain  his  oath  with  his  sword.  The  stances,  to  combat  in  perfK>n.  Females, 
peers  or  judges  of  the  feudal  court  were  as  we  shall  show,  habitually  fought  in 
just  as  liable  to  challenge  as  the  witnesses,  judicial  duels  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
And  so  in  early  times  was  the  suzerain  land ;  clei^ymen  abandoned  the  habit 
himself,  in  his  character  of  president  But  only  after  repeated  injunctions  from  the 
when  intense  loyalty  became,  as  it  soon  head  of  the  church.  In  the  cdebrated, 
did,  the  political  creed,  the  challenge  of  but  rather  apocryphal,  case  of  the  Countess 
the  suzerain  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  of  Gastiix>is,  her  champion  is  represented 
gravest  felony,  -and,  of  course,  altogether  as  a  youth  of  fifteen  ;  and  there  are  nu« 
disused.  It  was  the  fashion  to  petition  merous  examples  of  the  4^'C^'n^d,  the 
the  lord  to  cause  his  peers  to  pronounce  sickly,  and  the  aged  entering  the  lists  in 
judgment  individually  in  open  court  If  their  own  cause.  But  these  exceptions 
the  peers  happened  to  be  equally  divided  apart,  the  nearest  relatives  were  com- 
the  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendant,  pelled  to  encounter  in  person,  brother 
otherwise  a  majority  decided  the  matter,  with  brother,  and  even  son  with  sire. 
The  defendant  was  always  free  to  dispute  Rude  as  they  were,  the  mediaeval  legisla- 
the  award  if  adverse,  and  overturn  it  if  he  tors  were  fully  impressed  with  the  grav- 
could  by  battle.  He  might  wait  until  all  ity  of  the  duel  when  estate,  life,  and 
had  spoken  before  he  did  this*  But  in  honor  were  ail  at  stake  on  its  issue, 
that  case  he  had  to  fight  all  who  had  de-  They  took  due  care  that  it  should  not  be 
cided  against  him,  one  after  another,  lightly  undertaken,  and  surrounded  it  with 
This  plan  was  obviously  too  perilous  to  be  ceremonies  that  must  have  been  abso- 
frequently  adopted.  The  preferable  me-  lutely  appalling  to  the  guilty  conscience 
thod  was  to  wait  until  the  verdict  wanted  in  those  superstitious  times.  Thou^ 
but  one  of  the  requisite  majority.  When  there  was  so  much  diversity  in  the  practice 
that  one  stood  up  to  speak  the  defendant  of  the  duel  when  applied  to  minor  mat- 
denounced  him,  before  he  could  speak,  as  ters,  yet  when  it  became  a  consideration 
a  liar  and  a  slanderer,  and  challenged  him  of  life  and  death,  there  was  almost  univer- 
to  the  duel — a  challenge  which  the  peer  sal  agreement  in  all  the  proceedings,  from 
was  bound  in  honor  aod  fealty  to  accept  the  first  appearance  of  the  appellant  in 
This  encounter,  if  the  defendant  won  it,  court  to  the  execution  of  the  vanqui^ed. 
was  merely  preliminary.  He  might  after-  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Thomas  of 
wardshave  to  challenge  other  judges,  and  Woodstock  compiled  the  regulations  of 
he  certainly  would  have  to  meet  the  ap-  the  duel  in  use  in  England ;  several  of  the 
pellant,  since  the  defeat  of  the  judge,  or  French  monarchs,  notably  St  Louis  and 
judges,  quashed  nothing  but  the  verdict  Philip  the  Fair,  dealt  at  length  with  the 
and  the  evidence  on  which  it  had  been  subject  by  royad  ordonnance  ;  it  is  kirgely 
founded,  and  reduced  the  case  to  one  of  considered  in  the  code  which  the  crusaders 
suspicion.     But  if  the  defendant  happened  drew  up  for  their  ephemeral  kingdom, 
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Jerusalem ;  it  is  dilated  on  by  two  cele- 
brated mediaeral  lawyers,  Beaumeanoir 
and  Desfontaines ;  and  it  is  exhausted  by 
numerous  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
German  libraries.  The  principal  differ- 
ence between  these  authorities  is  this — 
the  German  writers  say  more  than  the 
French  writers,  and  the  latter  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  English  writers;  but  French- 
men, Germans,  and  Englishmen  agree 
on  all  the  essentials.  Comparing  these 
authorities,  we  find  that  there  could  be  no 
duel  on  a  vague  charge,  nor  where  the 
case  was  capable  of  other  proof;  that  to 
obtain  the  duel  the  accusation  had  to  ful- 
fil the  following  conditions  :  in  the  first 
place,  the  crime  must  have  been  capital ; 
in  the  second,  it  must,  without  doubt, 
have  been  committed  ;  in  the  third,  there 
must  have  been  no  other  means  of  bnng- 
ing  the  guilty  to  justice;  and,  in  the 
fourth,  there  must  have  been  sufficient 
cause  of  suspicion  against  him.  In  such 
a  case,  '*  he  who  knows  himself  true  and 
innocent,  ought  to  appear  without  delay 
when  he  learns  that  he  is  accused,"  says 
the  ordonnance  of  Philip  the  Fair  (1304), 
"  but  time  shall  be  allowed  him  to  produce 
his  friends.  We  will  and  order  that  the 
appellant  state  his  case  by  his  own  mouth, 
or  that  of  his  advocate,  before  ourselves 
or  a  com^jetent  judge ;  that  he  say  nothing 
but  what  relates  to  the  matter  in  disjMite ; 
and  that  he  conclude  by  demanding  the 
punishment  of  the  defendant,  if  he  confess, 
as  law,  justice,  and  the  matter  require. 
If  the  defendant  deny  the  charge,  the  ap- 
pellant ought  to  say  that  he  cannot  prove 
it  by  witnesses,  but  only  by  his  body  or 
the  body  of  his  champion,  as  a  man  of  dis- 
cretion and  a  gentleman  ought  to  do,  in  our 
presence  as  prince  and  sovereign.  Then 
ought  he  to  throw  down  his  gage  of  battle, 
and,  if  needful,  demand  a  champion.  Next 
mast  the  defendant  declare  the  appellant  a 
liar,  and  demand  that  he  be  punished  for 
his  slander.  This  done,  he  shall  take  up 
the  gage,  and,  if  necessary,  demand  a 
champion*  Finally,  each  shall  swear  to  ap- 
pear, duly  armed  and  provided,  at  the  hour 
and  place  appointed,  giving  adequate  bail 
for  the  same ;  and  this  word  each  shall  keep 
on  pain  of  being  accounted  recreant" 
The  constable^  says  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, shall  specify  the  weapons  and  the 
time,  the  latter  to  be  not  less  than  forty 
days  after  the  appeal,  unless  the  parties 
themselves  desire  to  meet  sooner;  and, 


add  the  French  authorities,  all  private 
war  between  the  parties  shall  thenceforth 
cease. 

During  the  interval  the  lists  were  to  be 
prepared.  These  consisted  of  a  double 
row  of  palisades,  six  feet  high  and  four 
feet  asunder,  enclosing  a  plot  of  ground 
**  without  great  stones,  stable,  and  equal," 
and  well  sanded  to  the  depth  of  six  inches. 
The  Champ  Clos,  as  this  area  was  termed, 
varied  much  in  shape  and  size.  It  was 
square  or  oval,  according  to  local  usage 
or  the  taste  of  the  designer.  When  in- 
tended for  plebeians  it  was  never  more 
than  sixty  paces  in  girth,  and  was  often 
excavated  like  a  cock-pit.  For  knightly 
combatants  a  larger  space  was  allowed,  a 
circuit  of  120  paces  if  they  fought  on  foot, 
or  double  that  size  if  they  contended  6n 
horseback.  The  lists  had  two  gates  fac- 
ing each  other :  one  to  the  east  for  the 
appellant,  and  another  to  the  west  for  the 
defendant  At  the  southern  extremity 
was  the  judge's  seat,  and  at  the  northern 
end  the  gibbet.  Right  and  left  of  the 
judge  were  placed  benches  for  the  high- 
bom  spectators.  In  celebrated  duels  and 
large  cities,  these  benches  frequently  ran 
round  the  champ  clos.  More  usually  they 
occupied  but  one  side,  leaving  the  other 
three  open  to  the  people.  In  the  lists, 
opposite  the  judge,  stood  a  portable  altar, 
and  near  the  wickets  two  pavilions  for  the 
champions.  And  outside  the  lists,  near 
the  gibbet,  rose  a  scaffold,  whereon  the 
fearful  ceremony  of  degradation  from  no- 
bility and  knighthood  was  to  be  performed 
with  the  vanquished.  The  lists  were 
generally  temporary  structures.  They 
were  sometimes  raised  at  the  cost  of  the 
challenger,  and  in  these  instances  the  de- 
fendant, if  ostentatious,  might,  and  oflen 
did,  insist  on  sharing  these  and  other 
charges.  They  were,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  provided  by  the  suzerain,  or, 
in  free  towns,  by  the  municipality.  A 
municipal  champ  clos  was  always  raised  in 
the  market-place ;  that  of  an  ecclesiastical 
seigneur  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ohurch ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  lists  were  often 
permanent.  "There  is  good  reason  to 
think,"  says  Sauval,  "  that  the  champ  clos 
of  St  Martin  des  Champs  and  that  of  the 
Abbey  St  Germain  des  Pr^s,  were  always 
ready."  And  there  is  equally  good  rea- 
son to  think  that  when  not  employed  for 
purposes  of  battle  these  lists  were  used  as 
places  of  popular  assembly.     We  find  that 
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on  December  i,  135  7*  that  princely  re-  duel  to  prove  that  Stephen  Matci  bad 
probate  and  demagogue,  Charles  the  Bad,  wrongfuUy  impnsoned  one  of  their  seHis. 
King  of  Navarre,   harangued  the    mob  The    combatants    contended  long    and 
of  Paris  in  the  lists  of  St.  Germain  d^s  equally,  ^*  but  in  the  end  the  champion  of 
Pr^s.  the  Abbey,  by  the  help  of  God  (and  his 
And  here  we  had  better  say  a  word  or  club),  knocked  out  the  eye  of  his  adver- 
two  concerning  the  connection  that  exis-  sary,  and  compelled  him  to  acknowledge 
ted  between  the  clergy  and  the  combat  in  himself  vanquished."     Nor  did  the  clergy 
the  good  old  times.     Strenuously  as  they  always  choose  to  do  battle  by  proxy, 
had  opposed  the  custom  at  its  introduc-  Geoffrey  of  Vend^me  mentions  a  combat 
tion,  a  time  came  when  it  had  no  stancher  that  took  place  in  his  time  between  a 
supix>rters.  Being  among  the  largest  hold-  monk  and  a  canon  :  a  thing  that  could 
ers  of  fiefs,  the  clergy  soon  found  that  they  not  have  been  very  rare,  or  a  provincial 
could  neither  maintain  order  among  their  council  sitting  much  about  the  tiifte  in 
numerous  vassals,  nor  protect  their  tempo-  Normandy  would  not  have  inserted  among 
ralities  from   encroachment  without  the  its  rules  one  forbidding  *'  priests  to  fight 
duel,  and  one  after  another  the^  were  in  judicial  duels  without  the  consent  of 
driven  to  solicit  the  right  of  ordermg  and  their  bishops."  In  1352  a  more  peremptory 
controlling  it  from  the  lord  paramount  tone  was  adopted  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
The  monks  of  St.  Denis  were  the  first  of  He  iddressed  a  bull  to  the  bishops  of 
the  French  clergy  to  do  this,  and  the  form  France,  intended  to  abolish  among  the 
in  which  King  Robert  granted  their  re-  clergy  of  that  country  the  custom  of  estab- 
quest  ( 1008)  is  very  pithy,  and  sufficiently  lishing  their  right  to  runaway  serfs  by  duel, 
odd.     **  We  give  to  God  and  St  Denis,"  This  bull,  however,  was  not  much  obeyed, 
says  the  diploma,  ^*  the  law  of  the  duel,  or,  And  the  small  authority  it  ever  possessed 
as  it  is  called  of  the  vulgar,  the  Champ."  must  have  been  sadly  shaken  by  the  con-^ 
Other  ecclesiastics  followed  the  example  duct  of  certain  cardinals  at  the  council  of 
of  the  monks  of  St  Denis,  and  in  no  long  Ravenna  (13 12),  who,  when  justifying  the 
period  all  the  clerical  seigneurs  were  in  memory  of    Boniface  VIIL  against  his 
possession  of  the  privilege.     Nor  as  yet  French  foes,  produced,  as  their  strongest 
did  they  meet  with  opposition  from  the  argument,  two  Catalan  desperadoes  ready 
heads  of  the  church.     Pope  Nicholas  I.,  to  do  battle  against  his  slanderers, 
while  repudiating  the  argument  adduced        On  the  morning  of  combat  the  judge 
in  its  favor  by  the  English,  pronounced  and  his  attendants  were  in  their  places  be- 
the  judicial  combat  legitinmte  ;  Pascal  V.  times.    •  A  strong  body  of  men-at-arms 
said  much  the  same  thing  ;  and  Eugene  was  drawn  up  between  the  palisades,  the 
III.,  when  consulted  on  the  subject,  re-  heralds,  in  their  gay  tabards,  paraded  the 
plied  shortly,  but  to  the  purpose,  "  Uti-  lists,  the  "master  of  high  works"  (hang- 
mini  consuetudinc   vestra."      "  Stick  to  man)  and  his  crew  stood  by  the  gibbet, 
your  custom."     And  stick  to  their  custom  and  a  priest  in  full  canon  cals  dressed  his 
the  churchmen  did,   with    characteristic  altar  with  crucifix,  relics,  &c.,  and  then 
tenacity,  figuring  as  principals  in  these  en-  took  post  beside  it     The  constable  and 
counters  fully  as  frequently  as  the  profane,  his  guards  kept  the  eastern  wicket,  and 
Professional  champions  indeed  became  in-  the  marshal  and  his  guards  the  western, 
dispensable  to  the  mediaeval   cathedrals  Both  officers  were  armed  with  headless 
and  convents.     These  were  usually  bond-  spears,  to  be  used,  if  necessary,  in  parting 
men,  who,  out  of  respect  to  their  masters,  the  duellists.     With  these  exceptions,  no 
"habeant    bellandi   et  testificandi  licen-  weapons  save  those  to  be  employed  in 
tiam" — (Charter  of  Louis  the  Faty  11 18 )  fight  were  permitted  within  the  enclosure. 
— were  privileged  to  bear  witness  against  The  constable,  the  marshal,  and  their  fol- 
and  exchange  thwacks  with  their  betters,  lowers,  however,  were  fully  clad  in  mail, 
with  the  prospect  of  liberty  if  they  con-  As  to  the  spectators,— ^need  we  dilate  on 
quered  three  times.     And  most  of  them  the  multitudes  that  surged  round  the  bar* 
had  ample  opportunity  of  thus  winning  riers,  or  crowded  the  trees  and  bouseto^JS 
their  freedom  j  for  the  pages  of  the  monk-  in  the  vicinity  ?  We  have  seen  how  people 
ish  annalists  abound  in  such  passages  as  could  throng  in  dur  own  days  to  a  pri^e- 
this : — In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Young,  fight,  or  a  hanging ;  and  we  may  conceive 
the  monks  of  St.  Genevieve  demanded  the  how  a  ruder  generation  would  rush  and 
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crush  to  an  exhibition  which  united  and 
intensified  all  the  fierce  attractions  of  the 
prize-fight  and  the  hanging.  • 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  day  was  the 
arrest  of  the  sureties.     Then  the  herald's 
trumpet  rolled  a  pin-drop  silence  through 
the  crowd.     The  usual  proclamation  fol- 
lowed :  **  Let  none  be  armed  or  approach 
within  four  feet  of  «the  palisades,  on  pain 
of  death  and  forfeiture  ;  let  none  be  moun- 
ted on  pain  of  losing  his  horse  if  a  gentle- 
man, or  his  ears  if  a  rascal ;  let  all  seat 
them  on  the  ground  until  the  close  of  the 
combat ;  and  he  who  rises,  shouts,  speaks, 
or  makes  a  sign,  shall  lose  a  hand.''     The 
appellant  was  next  summoned  three  times 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  thrice  by  name. 
On  the  tliiM   summons   he   issued  from 
his    lodgings    attended    by    his  fi^ends, 
and  armed  as  he  meant  to  fight.     No 
error  or  omission  of   equipment   could 
afterwards  be  rectified.     He  could  not 
even  close  his  visor  if  he  appeared  with 
it  open.     On    his    way  to   the   lists  he 
prayed  and  signed  the    cross  at  every 
step ;  or,  better  still,  paid  his  devotions 
to  the  crucifix,  or  the  picture  of  a  favor- 
ite saint,  which  he  held  in  both  hands. 
At  the  eastern  |ate  of  the  lists  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  constable,  with  the  demand— 
"Who   art    thou,  and  wherefore   comest 
thod  armed  to  the  door  of  these  lists  ? " 
The  champion  replied,  stating  his  name, 
his  quality,  the  main  points  of  his  cause, 
and  his  purpose.     The  constable  then 
raised  his  visor,  and  scrutinized  his  fea- 
tures, and  having  thus  made  sure  of  his 
identity,  conducted  him  to  his  pavilion. 
Precisely  the  same  form  was  gone  through 
between  the  marshal  and  the  defendant. 
Their    weapons    were     next    examined. 
These    were    required    to    be    perfectly 
equal,  with   one    small   exception; — the 
challenger  might  fight  with  a  shorter  sword 
than  the  challenged,  with  the  permission 
of  the  latter.     The  champions  were  after- 
wards   searched    for    secret    armor    or 
amulets.     In  some  places  the  detection 
of  such  things  at  once  lost  the  bearer  his 
cause  ;    in  others    they  wei:e  merely  re- 
moved ;  and  in  others  again  the  parties 
took  solemn  oath  that  they  carried  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  and  the  search  was  dis- 
pensed with.     After  the   search   the  de- 
fendant retired  to  his  pavilion,  and  the 
appellant  was  led  by  the  constable  and 
placed  on  his  knees    before    the  altarJ 
This  was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  that 


greatly  interested  the  spectators.     As  the 
knights  bore  them  in  it,  as  they  were  firm 
or  faltered,  so  the   public    formed   their 
opinion  of  their  guilt  or  innocence,  and 
consequently  of  the  approaching  catas- 
trophe.    The  priest  pointed  to  the  crucifix 
and  said  solemnly: — "Sir  cavalier,  esquire, 
or  lord  of  such    place,  behold  here   the 
memorial  of  our    Lord  and   Redeemer, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  his  precious  body 
to  death  for  us !     Ask  His  mercy,  who  is 
Judge  Supreme,  that  He  aid  you  now  ac- 
cording to  the    jdstice  of  your  cause. 
And  think  you  well  on  the  vows  you  have 
made ;  otherwise,  your  estate,  your   life, 
your  honor,  and  your  immortal  soul  ahe 
all  in  peril ! "     The  priest  having  closed 
his  invocation,  the  constable  grasped  the 
appellant's  hands,  and   placing  the  right 
on  the  crucifix,  and  the  left  on  the  altar, 
exclaimed  : — "  Such  a  one,  tell  me,  is  your 
cause  just  ?  "     To  this  the  appellant  gave 
a  suitable  reply — repeatmg  after  the  con- 
stable the  following  oath  : — "  I,  M.  of  N., 
appellant,  do  swear  by  the  memory  of  the 
passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer, Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Evan- 
gelists and  these  Holy  Relics,  by  the  faith 
of  a  true  Christian,  and  the  holy  baptism 
which  I  have  received  from  God,  and  by 
my  hopes  of  heaven  and  my  fears  of  hell, 
that   1   have  a  good    and    just    quarrel 
against  so  and  so,  the  which  I  shall  prove 
this  day  by  my  body  against  his — So  help 
me  God,  our  Lady,  and  good  St.  George  ! " 
Having  made  this  oath,  the  appellant  rose 
and  retired  to  his  pavilion,  and  the  de- 
fendant was  led  forward  by  the  marshal 
and  sworn  in  his  turn.     A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  oath  was  repeated  in  ex- 
actly the  same  form.     Then  a  shroud  was 
spread  before  the  altar;   the  champions 
knelt  on  it  side  by  side,  and  while  their 
right  hands  met  on'  the  crucifix,  they  lis- 
tened to  the   impressive  warning  of  the 
priest,  and  repeated  the  oath  for  the  third 
time  in  stronger  and  still  more  striking 
form.     The  mass  for  the  dead  was  next 
chanted  over  them ;  at  its  conclusion  the 
priest  gathered  up  his  paraphernalia  and 
withdrew,  while  the  champions  retired  for 
the  last  time  to  their  pavilions.     We  may 
remark  that  the  guilty  almost  invariably 
manifested  the  weakness  of  their  cause 
during  this  ceremony.     Some  did  so  by 
introducing  equivocation  into  the  oath, 
others  by  sliding  their  hands  away  from  the 
crucifix  as  they  pronounced  the  binding 
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words,  and  many  more  by  manipulating 
the  sacred  volume    after  a  fashion  well 
known   in   Ireland,   and  which   is   there 
called  "  kissing  the  thumb."     The  herald's 
trumpet  now  blew  three  long  blasts,  and 
the    king-at-arms    shouted    three    times, 
"  Champions,  do  your  duty."     When  the 
last  blast  had  died  away,  the  attendants 
lowered  the  pavilions  and  cast  them  out 
of  the  lists,  placed    two    chairs  for  the 
champions  to  rest,  should  the  judge  allow 
it;  tied   two   towels,  each    containing  a 
loaf  and  a  bottle  of  water,  to  the  wickets, 
and  withdrew,  leaving  nobody  in  the  lists 
but    the    constable,    the    marshal,   their 
guards,  and  the  champions.     All  being 
ready,  the  .marshal  shouted  three  times, 
"  Laissez  les  alien"     At  the  first  cry  the 
combatants  mounted ;  at  the  second  they 
levelled  their  lances ;    and  at  the  third 
they  rushed  to  the  shock.     If  they  were 
parted  at  any  time  diuing  the  fray,  their 
position  was  carefully  noted,  in  order  that 
the  fight,  if  requisite,  should  be  renewed 
in  all  respects  under  the  same  conditions. 
And  if  the  judge  willed  that  they  should 
agree,  the   constable   took   the   one,  and 
the  marshal  the  other,  and  led  them  out 
of  the  lists  at  the  same  instant,  because 
it  was    the    opinion  that  *•  he  who  went 
out  first  had  the  dishonor."     But  if  there 
was  no  interference,  the  fight  was  con- 
tinued until  one  was  vanquished.     This, 
in  most  places,  was  the  fate  of  the  chal- 
lenger if  night  fell,   and    the    stars    ap- 
peared,   before    he    could    conquer    his 
antagonist     In  Spain,  however,  the  com- 
bat might  be  renewed  for  three  days  run- 
ning ;  and  in  many  quarters  the  appellant 
could  demand  to  have  as  much  time  added 
to  the  day  as  had  been  wasted  in  the  pre- 
liminary ceremonies. 

Having  thus  siu^eyed  judicial  combat 
in  its  origin  and  machinery,  let  us  now 
see  how  it  worked.  Handsome,  courtly, 
skilled  in  arms,  and  a  light-o'-love,  Otho 
de  Graudson  was  the  perfection  of  a 
mediaeval  cavalier.  He  was  renowned 
indeed  through  Christendom,  and  as  well 
known,  or  better,  in  London,  Paris,  or 
Bruges  as  he  was  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 
Of  course,  such  a  man  was  little  of  a 
home-keeper.  He  was  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow — chasing  excitement  and 
pleasure,  the  glance  of  beauty,  and  the 
flash  of  battle,  as  a  swallow  chases  the 
summer,  and  never  thinking  of  settling 
quietly  down  in  matrimony  so  long  as  he 


could  rein  a  steed  or  tread  a  dance.    Still, 
like  many  Irish  gentlemen  of  later  times, 
he  managed  to  appear  now  and  then  on 
his  estates ;  very  unfi-equently  indeed,  but 
for  all  that,  as  it  proved,  once  too  often. 
Not  that  the  mania  for  '*  tumbling  land- 
lords" was  anywhere  very  rife  in  those 
days.  True,  the  peasants  then  had  wrongs, 
and  sharp  ones,  to  complain  of,  and  there 
was  a  formidable  secret  society,  the  Vchm, 
in  existence.     But  the  priest  rather  than 
the  peer,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  popular 
song's*  of  the  period,  was  regarded  as  the 
social  incubus ;  and  the  Vehm,  there  is 
reason   to  think,  was  to  a  large  extent 
anti-clerical.     Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, 
our  gay  bachelor  suffered  nothing  from 
the  Vehm  ;  his  peril  had  another  origin. 
The  lands  of  Graudson  lay  west  of  the 
Lake  of  Neuchatel ;  right  opposite  stood 
the  castle  of  Estavayer.     In  that  castie 
moped  Catherine  de  Belp,  whom  Gerard, 
lord  of  Estavayer,  had  wedded  for  her 
wealth.     The  lord  was  severe  and  sullen, 
the  lady  beautiful  and  wilful ;  he  wished 
to  command,  she  delighted  to  disobey ; 
he  was  suspicious,  and  she  was  reckless. 
Two  such  people  as  Otho  and  Catherine 
could  not  tenant  the  sam^  province  for  a 
fortnight  without  coming  to  an  understand- 
ing.    The  origin  and  progress  of  their 
acquaintance  we  shall  not  trace.     It  nfdst 
suffice  to  say  that  Catherine  could  spin 
and  Otho  climb ;  that  she  twined  a  rope 
ladder,  and  that  he  made  use  of  it     Sus- 
picious people  are  often  singularly  obtuse ; 
they  will  not  see  at  all,  or  insist  on  seeing 
too  much.     Of  this  Estavayer  was  a  good 
example.     The  demon  of  jealousy,  how- 
ever, bemg  roused  at  last,  the  gallant  was 
forbidden  the  castle,  and  the  lady  closely 
confined.     Estavayer  then  made  inquiries 
in  due  baronial  form — that  is,  he  whipped 
the  pages,  kicked  *  the  maids,  and  half- 
roasted  several  vassals ;  thus  he  arrived  at 
the  truth.     But  he  was  not  a  particle  the 
happier.     He  would  have  given  an  eye  or 
a  limb  for  instant  vengeance.     That,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  purchased  for  any  piice 
short  of  the  lady's  lands,  which  he  could 
not  resign,  so  there  was  no  resource  for 
him  but  to  gnash  his  teeth  impotently  at 
the  gallant,  and  torment  the  lady — and 
himself.     Thenceforth  Catherine's  life  was 


♦  Louis  of  Bavaria  (1265)  did  worse.  In  a  fit 
of  jealousy  he  threw  his  wife's  chief  waiting-woman 
out  of  a  lofty  window. 
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piriable.  Long  years  flew  by  doing  their 
work  on  all  parties.  Confinement  with- 
ered the  dame  into  an  ascetic;  yengeful 
longings  grizzled  the  baron  before  his  time, 
and  hardened  him  in  face  and  heart  into 
something  like  an  incarnate  demon ;  and 
ceaseless  indulgence  shattered  Otho's  con- 
stitution, and  sent  him  home  at  last  to 
die.  Just  then  (1391)  Amadeus,  the  Red 
Count  of  Savoy,  was  thrown  heavily  from 
his  horse  while  hunting  the  boar,  and  died 
in  a  few  days.  There  was  no  external 
wound,  so  it  was  at  once  concluded  that 
the  count  had  been  poisoned.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  good  old  times  in 
such  cases,  the  unfortunate  physician  was 
seized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  He 
died  without  confessing,  and  left  specula- 
tion at  fault  concerning  his  employer. 
Estavayer  took  advantage  of  this  to  amaze 
everybody,  by  accusing  Otho  of  Graudson 
of  the  crime.  Many  years  before,  some 
angry  words  had  passed  between  *  the 
coimt  and  the  knight ;  but  this  was  hardly 
remembered,  and  this  aside,  there  existed 
not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  againt  Otho. 
The  new  count  was  a  child  of  seven  at 
his  father's  death,  and  the  regents  paid 
little  attention  to  the  charge  preferred  by 
Estavayer.  Nevertheless  he  clung  to  it 
with  iron  firmness,  renewing  it  at  every 
opportunity  for  the  next  six  years,  until 
many  people  began  to  think  that  he  really 
had  some  cause  for  it  There's  nothing 
like  perseverance  !  The  Savoyard  princes 
of  the  middle  ages  were  noted  for  keen- 
ness, and  the  new  count  was  one  of  the 
keenest  of  his  race.  One  day  Estavayer*  s 
charge  was  mentioned  in  his  presence  ;  it 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  inquired ; 
but  more  concerning  the  wealth  of  the 
parties  than  the  probabilities  of  the  crime. 
"  It  is  a  case  for  combat,"  said  the  prince ; 
"whichever  way  it  goes  there  will  be  a 
glorious  forfeiture  :  let  them  fight ! "  The 
speaker  was  then  just  thirteen. 

The  combat  took  place  at  Bourg  en 
Bresse  on  the  7th  of  August,  1397,  and 
was  attended  by  such  a  concourse  of 
knighthood  as  judicial  combat,  with  but 
one  exception — that  of  Jarnac  and  Cha- 
taigneraye — never  saw  before  or  since. 
Half  the  chivalry  of  Europe  was  gathered 
in  that  quaint  old  town,  for  Graudson,  as 
we  have  remarked,  was  widely  known 
and  as  widely  admired.  But  so  feeble, 
so  evidently  unfit  jto  fight  was  he,  that  his 
numerous  friends  entreated  him  to  take  a 
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'champion,  and  there  were  hundreds  pres- 
ent who  would  have  been  but  too  glad  to 
do  battle  in  his  behalf  The  proud  cava- 
lier, however,  refused,  and  presented  him- 
self duly  armed  in  the  lists ;  and  then  his 
twenty-one  sureties,  each  of  whom  had 
pledged  himself  for  a  thousand  marks, 
were,  according  to  custom,  released.  All 
the  imposing  ceremonies  we  have  de- 
scribed were  gone  through  without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  impression  on  the  grim 
challenger.  We  revolt  against  describing 
such  a  fight  as  that  which  followed.  Con- 
trary to  general  anticipation'  it  was  long, 
and,  for  a  time,  even  doubtful.  Otho 
fought  like  a  hero.  But  knightly  spirit 
and  matchless  skill  could  not  altogether 
make  up  for  failing  strength.  The  fatal 
stroke  was  dealt  at  last,  and  the  victorious 
lord  of  Estavayer  passed  from  the  lists 
into  oblivion  amid  universal  execration. 

A  duel  of  similar  origin  but  different 
result  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
Martilet,  a  Navarrese  gentleman,  ftirious. 
with  jealousy,  followed  Welsh,  an  English 
squire,  from   Gascony  to    London,   and' 
accused  him  of  treason.      Martilet  was^ 
vanquished  in  the  lists  and,  acknowledging, 
his  falsehood,  was  degraded  and  hanged. 
This  ceremony  of  degradation  varied  like 
the  others,  but  the  form  most  approved  of 
ran  much  as  follows :   The  unfortunate  was  - 
placed  on  the  centre  of  the  scaffold  be- 
side the  gibbet.    Six  priests  standing  round, 
sang  the  psahns   for  the  dead.     At  the 
close  of  each  psalm  the  heralds  took  ofT 
a  piece  of  his  armor  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground,  crying  three  times,  "This  is  the- 
helmet,   &c.,  of  the  false  traitor  so-and- 
so."     His  spurs  were  then  chopped  from 
his  heels  with  a  cleaver  by  the  hangriian,, 
his  sword  broken  over  his  head,  and  his 
shield  tied  reversed  to  the  gibbet.     The 
knight  was  next  forced  on  his  knees,  and 
the  priests  laid  their  hands  on  his  head 
and  sang  the  109th  psalm.     The  king- 
at-arms    then   proclaimed  him   degraded 
from  nobility,  and  ix)ured  a  basin  of  water 
on  his  head.     He  was  afterwards  let  down 
from  the  scaffold  by  cords,  placed  in^  a 
dirty  barrow,  and.  trundled  to.  the  nearest 
church,  where   the-  funeral;  service   was 
chanted  over  him.     At  its  close  he  was 
delivered    to    the    hangman    and    hung 
up,  sometimes  by  the  foot,  sometimes  by 
the    neck.      The    ceremony    frequently 
concluded  with  a  proclamation,  declaring; 
the  diildren  of  the  degraded  man  ignoble^ 
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and  forbidding  them  to  bear  amis  or  mix 
with  gentlemen,  on  pain  of  being  whipped. 
But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  de- 
gradation and  execution  were  always  in- 
flicted on  the  vanquished.  Inferior  judges, 
indeed,  were  bound  to  carry  out  the  laws 
to  the  letter.  The  lord  paramount,  how- 
ever, frequently  presided;  and  then  it 
was  usual  to  dispense  with  one  penalty  or 
both,  according  to  the  mediaeval  maxim — 
"  The  king's  face  should  give  grace."  Thus 
Henry  de  Essex,  standard-bearer  of  Eng- 
land, proved  guilty  of  cowardice  by  duel 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  allowed  to 
become  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Reading. 
A  curious  judicial  combat  was  fought  in 
London,  July  14,  1380.  The  wife  of  the 
appellant,  Sir  John  Anneslie,  was  a  near 
relative  of  the  renowned  Chandos,  and 
had  inherited  from  him  large  domains  won 
and  held  by  the  sword  in  France.  The 
old  warrior  had  entrusted  Katrington,  one 
•of  his  squires,  with  the  government  of  an 
important  castle,  and  this  squire  had  been 
'Continued  in  his  command  by  Anneslie 
and  his  dame.  The  castle  in  question 
was  one  of  the  many  that  fell  before  the 
-sweeping  march,  and,  as  French  historians 
delight  to  recount,  the  prowess  of  Dugues- 
-clin.  This  duel,  however,  throws  a  light 
K>n  Duguesclin*s  conquests,  in  which  other 
means  a  little  less  glorious  than  military 
.skill  and  valor  are  seen  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  So  early  as  the  last  year  of 
Edward  III.,  Sir  John  accused  the  squire 
of  selling  his  charge  to  the  French ;  but 
Katrington  had  powerful  friends,  among 
them  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  their 
influence  shielded  him  against  his  assail- 
ant during  the  first  year  of  the  minority  of 
Ridiard  II.  Still  Anneslie,  obstinate  in 
the  right,  kept  the  case  prominently  be- 
fore the  public ;  and  that  public,  exaspe- 
rated at  length  by  a  long  series  of  similar 
losses,  spoke  out  so  strongly  in  1380  con- 
-ceming  this  particular  case,  that  Katring- 
ton's  noble  patrons  shrank  from  shielding 
him  further,  and  the  duel  was  ordered. 
•**The  concourse  who  came  to  see  the 
•contest  was  thought  to  exceed  that  at  the 
coronation,"  says  the  homely  chronicler ; 
4ind  every  man  was  passionately  interested 
in  the  event.  The  fight  took  place  on 
foot,  and  the  champions,  therefore,  dis- 
mounted at  the  wickets.  There  occurred 
A  circumstance  that,  in  pagan  times,  would 
ihave  been  accounted  ominous.  Annes- 
iie's  horse  plunged  neighing  after  his  mas- 


ter, and,  finding  the  barrier  closed,  thrust 
his  head  far  over  the  palisades  into  the 
listed  space.  Any  prohibited  thing  that 
entered  the  champ  becoming  the  property 
of  the  marshal,  the  Earl  of  Buckingham, 
who  discharged  that  ofiice  on  this  occa- 
sion, claimed  the  animal — swearing  that, 
come  what  might,  he  would  have  at'  least 
the  trespassing  head ;  and  the  horse  was 
eventually  awarded  to  him.  Richard  him- 
self presided,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  all 
the  nobility  of  England.  When  taking 
the  oath  the  conscience-smitten  squire 
hesitated  and  equivocated  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  excite  universal  indignation. 
Even  his  prime  supporter,  the  Duke  df 
Lancaster,  was  disgusted,  and  roared  out 
that  he  would  have  him  hanged  out  of  hand 
if  he  continued  thus  to  palter.  This  at 
once  restored  John  of  Gaunt  to  the  place 
in  popular  favor,  which  his  manifest  par- 
tiality for  the  traitor  had  done  much  to 
dejJrive  him  of.  Stung  by  the  sharp  re- 
proof, Katrington  sprang  to  his  feet  un- 
sworn. "  Coward  I  am  none  ! "  cried  he  ; 
"  and  I  am  ready  to  fight  the  knight  in 
this  or  any  other  quarrel.  But,"  he  added, 
bluntly,  "  I  trust  more  to  my  friends  and 
the  strength  of  my  arm  than  to  the  justice 
of  my  cause,  which,  sooth  to  say,  is  scant" 
And  well  he  might  confide  in  his  strength, 
for  he  was  a  giant  in  stature,  and  the  knight 
among  the  most  diminutive  of  the  thou- 
sands present 

The  sympathies  of  the  spectators  were 
all  with  Anneslie,  and  so  were  their  ap- 
prehensions. Katrington,  however,  dis- 
appointed both  friends  and  foes.  He 
had  fattened  during  years  of  inaction,  his 
armor  was  ponderous  and  close,  and  the 
day  was  of  the  hottest  On  the  other 
hand,  Anneslie  was  wiry  and  fleshless, 
hardened  by  constant  exercise,  and  as 
nimble  as  a  cat.  Katrington  was  soon 
out  of  breath,  and  nearly  stifled  in  his 
close  helmet  One  after  another  his 
weapons  were  struck  from  his  grasp.  At 
last  he  sank  to  the  ground,  unwounded 
indeed,  but  utterly  exhausted.  Anneslie 
appeared  to  have  the  fight  in  hand  ;  but 
blinded  by  sweat  and  dust,  he  could  not  see 
exactly  where  his  antagonist  lay.  Draw- 
ing his  dagger  he  flung  himself,  as  he 
thought,  on  Katrington,  but  missing  his 
aim,  fell  stunned  on  the  sand.  Before 
he  could  recover,  the  squire  picked  himself 
up,  and  staggered  to  and  fro,  until,  stum- 
bling over  Anneslie' s  legs,  he  fell  with  all 
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his  weight  upon  him.  He  was,  however, 
too  far  spent  to  use  his  advantage,  and 
after  some  short  delay  the  king  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  champions  were  parted. 
Anneslie,  though  undermost,  was  confi- 
dent of  winning,  and  begged  to  be  left 
undisturbed,  but  in  vain.  The  squire  was 
raised,  and  carried  away,  helpless  and 
senseless,  to  his  chair,  while  Anneslie,  ris- 
ing lightly,  marched  up  to  the  royal  chair, 
and  entreated  that  the  fight  might  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on.  As  he  was  noisily  se- 
conded by  the  crowd,  which  looked  rather 
unruly,  this  was  granted.  Anneslie,  ac- 
cordingly, was  laid  prostrate,  but  when  they 
attempted  to  replace  the  squire,  he  fell 
heavily  from  his  chair  on  his  face.  There 
was  an  end  to  the  duel.  Anneslie  did  not 
press  for  the  infliction  of  the  usual  penal- 
ties, so  Katrington  was  removed  in  a  high 
fever,  and  died  next  morning. 

A  still  more  butcherly  instance  of  the 
duel  took  place  in  Dublin,  September, 
1583.  Teague  MacGilpatrick  O'Connor, 
a  semi-wild  chief  firom  Connaught,  ac- 
cused Connor  MacCormack  O'Connor, 
another  wild  chief  from  the  same  province, 
before  the  Lords  Justices  and  the  Council, 
of  killing  and  murdering  his  men,  they 
being  then  under  protection.  This  the 
appellant  declared  had  been  done  by  the 
simple  plan  of  firing  their  lodgings  at 
midnight,  and  assailing  them  as  they  issued 
from  the  flames.  The  defendant  admitted 
the  d^ed,  justified  it  on  the  plea  that  the 
slain  men  were  rebels,  and  offered  to  prove 
his  assertion  by  battle.  He  thus  very 
completely  tiuned  the  tables  on  his  foe. 
Rebellion  was  a  greater  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lords  Justices  than  murder,  and  the 
original  complainant  was  at  once  trans- 
formed into  the  defendant  One  of  the 
Lords  Justices  was  Archbishop  Loftus; 
but  this  worthy  prelate,  far  from  advocat- 
ing peace  by  word  and  example,  not  only 
gave  his  fiat  for  the  duel,  but  presided 
there  in  person,  along  with  his  coadjutor, 
Sir  Henry  Wallop.  The  quarrel  was  de- 
cided in  the  Castle  yard,  the  manner  on 
foot,  the  weapons  sword,  dagger,  and  targe, 
and  the  usual  defensive  armor.  Having 
first  been  stripped  to  their  shirts,  and  care- 
fully searched  for  amulets  by  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Fenton,.  the  champions  encountered. 
The  homicide  proved  the  better  man-at- 
arms,  and  wounded  the  other  O'Connor 
twice  in  the  leg,  and  once  in  the  eye. 
Finding  the  day  go  against  him,  the  latter 


attempted  to  close,  and  to  his  misfortune 
succeeded.  His  antagonist  proved  quite 
as  superior  in  strength  as  in  skill,  got  his 
head  into  chancery,  and  pummelled  with 
the  hilt  of  his  swbrd  until  he  had  knocked 
off*  his  helmet.  This  done,  the  victor 
hammered  away  at  the  bare  head,  until, 
as  an  Hibernian  author  strangely  phrases 
it,  he  had  "  knocked  the  seven  senses  out 
of  it."  Having  achieved  this  extraordina- 
ry feat,  Connor  McCormack  O'Connor 
hacked  off*  the  victim's  head  with  the  vic- 
tim's own  sword,  and  presented  the  dainty 
morsel  to  the  Lords  Justices,  who  ordered 
it  forthwith  to  be  stuck  on  a  pole  for  gen- 
eral contemplation  and  edification. 

The  duel  was  nearly  as  common  among 
plebeians  in  the  good  old  time  as  it  was 
among  gentlemen.  Both  classes  nwstly 
battled  with  men  of  their  own  order,  but 
not  exclusively.  A  plebeian,  for  fitting 
provocation,  might  diallenge  a  gentleman  ; 
and  a  gentleman  a  plebeian.  But  the  re- 
gulations of  the  duel  were  not  favorable 
to  such  encounters.  When  the  plebeian 
challenged  die  gentleman,  the  latter  might 
appear  mounted  and  armed;  while  his 
antagonist  had  to  fight  on  foot  in  a  woollen 
shirt,  with  a  wooden  shield  and  club.  And 
when  the  gentleman  challenged  the  pea- 
sant he  was  compelled,  probably  as  a 
punishment  for  degrading  nobility  by  such 
a  combat,  to  forego  the  equipments  of  his 
rank,  and  adopt  the  unaccustomed  fight- 
ing-gear of  the  peasant.  Two  such  duels 
— one  of  each  sort — are  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Saintonge.  In  the  first,  the 
knight,  disdaining  to  use  sword  or  lance, 
charged  the  villain  and  trampled  him  to 
death  under  his  horse's  heels  ;  in  the 
second,  the  villain  had  the  advantage,  and 
cudgelled  his  noble  opponent  to  death. 
When  villain  met  villain  the  ceremonies 
were  the  same  as  when  knight  met  knight. 
Very  annoying  was  this  to  nobility,  which 
looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  disgrace- 
ful parody  on  chivalry,  and  generally  did 
its  utmost  to  discountenance  it.  The  best 
instance  that  we  have  seen  of  judicial 
combat  among  the  plebeians  is  given  by 
Matthew  de  Coussy,  which,  condensed, 
runs  as  follows  : — In  the  year  1442  Mahiot 
Coquil,  a  diminutive  tailor  of  Toumay, 
fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  shoe- 
maker of  the  same  place,  and  proposed 
in  due  form.  Unfortunately  for  the  course 
of  true  love  in  this  instance,  the  immemo- 
rial feud  between  the  tailors  and  the  shoe- 
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makers  was  then  very  bitter  at  Toumay ; 
so  the  father  of  the  damsel  received  the 
suitor  with  contumely.  Now  contumely 
is  a  matter  that  varies  much,  according  to 
the  grade  of  sociqty  in  ^hich  it  appears. 
With  the  high-bred  it  is  one  thing ;  with 
the  vulgar  quite  another.  And  as  the 
maker  of  shoes  was  not  refined,  his  ideas 
of  contumely  manifested  themselves  in 
sundry  oaths,  a  big  stick,  and  a  bull-dog. 
The  little  tailor  retreated  rapidly  from  the 
interview,  amid  a  good  deal  of  cheering 
and  jeering,  and  reached  home  minus 
some  blood  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
nether  garment,  and  plus  several  bruises 
and  much  malice.  A  few  days  after  the 
doughty  shoemaker  was  found  lying  on  his 
face  behind  the  church  of  St.  Brice,  with 
a  large  dent  in  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
a  knife  planted  deeply  under  his  left 
shoulder-blade.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  tailor's  handiwork  ;  had  he  knocked 
the  man  down  with  his  goose,  and  stabbed 
him  with  his  shears,  the  thing  could  not 
have  been  clearer.  Mahiot  was  sought  for 
in  all  quarters,  but  could  not  be  found ; 
sundry  garments  which  he  had,  been  em- 
ployed to  make  were  also  missing.  So 
the  mob  concluded  that  a  certain  busy 
personage  "  had  run  away  with  the  little 
tailor,  and  the  broad-cloth  under  his  arm." 
They  were  mistaken ;  that  consummation 
was  yet  at  some  distance.  A  few  days 
after  Mahiot  turned  up  at  Valenciennes, 
some  twenty  miles  off,  made  his  way  to  the 
town-hall  of  that  city,  laid  down  the  neces- 
sary fees,  and  claimed  to  be  admitted 
to  the  franchise,  as  he  was  entitled  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  case.  This  requires 
a  little  explanation.  Municipalities  in  the 
middle  ages  did  not  always  depend  on 
their  natural  advantages  for  increase  of 
population.  When  a  new  town  was 
founded,  or  an  old  one  began  to  decay, 
people  were  tempted  thither  by  the  grant 
of  immunities.  These  were  often  sub- 
stantial, frequently  unjust,  and  not  seldom 
ridiculous.  For  instance,  the  Florentines, 
up  to  1398,  were  empowered  to  use  the 
first  stray  pilgrim  they  could  lay  hands  on 
as  hangman ;  the  city  of  Altona  was 
allowed  to  shelter  the  runaway  rogues  of 
Hamburg ;  and  the  good  citizens  of  Ville- 
franche,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 
were  chartered  to  beat  their  wives  to  any 
extent  short  of  killing  them.  Foremost 
among  those  privileged  places  appeared 
Valenciennes.     It  was  a  veritable  city  of 


refuge,  being  empowered  to  shelter  and 
admit  to  citizenship  all  homicides,  not 
guilty  of  deliberate  murder,  who  should 
present  themselves.  Intelligence  Vas 
slow-paced  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
magistrates  of  Valenciennes  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  murder.  Mahiot,  therefore, 
gave  his  own  version  of  his  **  difficulty  " 
unquestioned,  and  was  then  and  there 
admitted  to  the  franchise.  His  repose, 
however,  did  not  last  long.  Another  wan- 
derer from  Toumay  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  city ;  but  not  being  as  yet  a  homicide 
he  could  not  pretend  to  the  franchise. 
This  was  Jacotin  Pluvier,  a  near  relative 
of  the  dead  shoemaker.  He  soon  heard 
the  story  of  the  murder,  discovered 
whither  Mahiot  had  fled  for  shelter,  and 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  him.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  'he  met  him  in  the  street. 
"  Traitor  ! "  roared  he,  running  up  to  the 
assassin,  "  you  have  falsely  and  wickedly 
murdered  my  brother.  Look  well  to 
yourself,  my  lad,  for  before  long  I  shall 
certainly  avenge  him ! "  Pluvier  was  a 
stalwart  fellow,  six  feet  high  if  an  inch, 
and  muscular  in  proportion — as  ugly  a 
customer  as  a  little  tailor  could  meet  with 
in  anger.  So  Coquil  thought,  for  he  bore 
the  insult  with  admirable  patience,  not 
uttering  a  single  word  in  reply.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  provoke  a  quarrel,  the 
giant  stalked  slowly  off,  shaking  his  fist 
and  shouting  threats  until  he  got  out  of 
hearing.  No  sooner  had  that  happened 
than  Coquil  hurried  to  the  town-hall. 
"Sir  Provost,"  said  he,  addressing  that 
functionary,  "not  long  ago  I  came  to 
your  town,  in  order  to  be  secure  from  the 
consequences  of  the  slaughter  that  I 
wrought  on  the  body  of  so-and  so,  and 
was  admitted  to  your  franchise.  But  in 
spite  of  this  a  resident  here,  one  Jacotin 
Pluvier,  comes  to  me  very  feloniously, 
calls  me  many  infamous  names,  and  de- 
clares that,  franchise  or  no  franchise,  he 
will  avenge  the  death  of  his  relative. 
I  demand  that  you  do  me  right  in  this." 
All  this  was  taken  down  by  the  clerk,  and 
Mahiot  removed  to  another  room,  while 
the  provost  and  his  brother  magistrates 
sent  at  once  in  search  of  Pluvier,  who 
was  soon  in  attendance.  The  charge 
being  read  over  to  him,  he  was  warned 
that  such  conduct  "went  much  against 
the  privileges  of  the  town,"  and  questioned 
as  to  the  correctness  of  Mahiot' s  report 
"  Messieurs,"  replied  Pluvier  bluntly,  "  I 
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say  now  as  I  said  then,  that  Mahiot 
Coquil  did  treacherously  murder  my 
brother."  "Be  careful,"  warned  the 
provost :  "  if  you  cannot  maintain  this 
with  your  body  against  his,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  make  an  example  with  you." 
The  parties  were  then  confronted ;  Jacotin 
threw  down  his  glove,  and  Mahiot,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  alternative,  with  some 
reluctance  took  it  up.  Both  were  after- 
wards arrested  and  conveyed,  the  tailor  to 
a  tower  over  one  of  the  gates,  and  Jacotin 
to  the  common  prison,  a  master-of-fence 
being  assigned  to  each  to  teach  them  "le 
tour  de  combat " — the  trick  of  fighting. 
But  in  other  respects  they  were  very 
unequally  treated.  Mahiot  being  a  free- 
man and  the  defendant,  his  expenses  were 
paid  by  the  town,  while  Pluvier  had  to 
pro\'ide  himself  with  all  things  during  the 
months  that  elapsed  between  the  challenge 
and  the  battle.  And  these  months  were 
many.  In  the  first  place,  the  magistrates 
spent  not  less  than  nine  in  deciding 
whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  a 
fight;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
Burgundian  court  passed  about  as  many 
more  in  thrbwing  obstacle  after  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  duel,  until  the  towns- 
men, firm  to  maintain  their  privileges, 
were  on  the  verge  of  rebellioa  It  came 
off,  at  last,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1445, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  and  a  count- 
less multitude.  The  combatants  were 
dressed  in  woollen  shirts,  without  sleeves, 
that  reached  to  the  knees;  their  heads 
and  feet  were  naked  ;  they  were  provided 
with  wooden  shields,  and  knotty  clubs  an 
ell  in  length  ;  and  they  were  to  fight  until 
one  should  "  remain  dead  on  the  spot,  or, 
at  least,  be  thrown  out  of  the  lists." 
"  They  encountered  each  other  boldly," 
says  the  annalist,  -**  and  struck  many  heavy 
blows.  And  though  Jacotin  was  so  tall 
and  strong,  and  Mahiot  so  shrivelled  and 
weak,  nevertheless  the  latter  defended 
himself  well,  and  even  gave  his  antagonist 
a  severe  wound  on  the  head.  For, 
stooping  nimbly,  he  scupped  up  a  quan- 
tity of  sand  with  the  end  of  his  shield, 
and  threw  it  in  Jacotin' s  eyes.  This 
blinded  the  latter  for  a  moment,  and 
enabled  Mahiot  to  deal  him  a  blow  that 
needed  only  a  little  more  strength  of  arm 
to  have  proved  fatal."  As  it  was,  it 
merely  roused  the  recipient.  Throwing 
down  shield  and  club,  he  rushed  fiercely 
at  the  tailor,  disregarded  his  feeble  strokes. 


thnist  aside  his  weapon,  and  grasped  him 
tight  Then  raising  him  like  an  infant,  he 
dashed  him  to  the  earth  and  threw  himself 
upon  him.  "  There  he  made  him  suffer 
a  great  martyre^^  says  De  Coussy.  "  In 
truth,  it  is  a  thing  abominable  to  record, 
and,  as  was  thought  by  many  looking  on, 
altogether  unchJistian."  He  gouged  out 
his  eyes  with  his  nails,  he  crushed  in  his 
ribs  with  his  knees,  and  finally  throttling 
him  into  immobility,  threw  him  sheer  over 
the  barriers.  During  this  torture  Mahiot 
called  several  times  for  a  confessor,  but 
when  one  came  "  he  could  finish  nothing." 
He  was  abandoned,  therefore,  to  the 
hangman,  who  dragged  him  by  the  heels 
to  the  gibbet,  where  he  died  as  he  was 
being  strung  up. 

We  have  mentioned  the  care  taken  to 
prevent  the  combatants  in  judicial  duels 
from  carrying  amulets.  These  things 
received  as  full  credence  in  the  days  of 
old  as  the  doctrines  gf  the  Church  them- 
selves. Indeed,  of  the  two,  it  required 
the  bolder  heresy  to  doubt  the  talismans. 
These  were  of  a  hundred  different  sorts, 
and  for  as  many  different  purposes. 
Some  were  intended  to  give  success  in 
love,  others  to  preserve  from  bankruptcy 
or  shipwreck,  and  others  again  to  fortify 
against  disease.  There  were  amulets  for 
all  risks,  notably  those  of  battle.  A 
sprig  of  broom,  gathered  with  certain 
ceremonies  on  Midsummer  eve,  was 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  piece  of  defensive 
armor.  Another,  and  far  more  fashion- 
able amulet,  was  the  Bezoar  stone :  this 
was  a  calculus  found  in  the  entrails  of 
various  animals,  being  most  esteemed 
when  produced  by  the  rarest  creature, 
and  brought  firom  the  greatest  distance. 
Tavernier,  who  wrote  when  the  credit  of 
such  nostrums  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
decline,  says  that  the  value  of  the  bezoar 
augmented  with  its  weight,  much  like  that 
of  the  diamond;  five  or  six  bezoars, 
weighing  an  ounce,  being  sold  for  fifteen 
francs,  while  a  single  one  of  the  same 
weight  was  worth  at  least  a  hundred.  He 
adds  that  he  himself  sold  a  bezoar 
weighing  four  and  a  quarter  ounces,  for  no 
less  than  4,000  francs.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  was  more  esteemed  as  a  me- 
dicine or  a  charm,  but  in  either  case  it 
was  regarded  as  a  universal  and  infallible 
specific.  That  shrewd  and  restless  poli- 
tician, St.  Pol,  always  carried  one  about 
his  person.     He  took  it  off  previous  to 
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his  execution,  to  send  to  his  son ;  but 
Louis  XI.,  that  strange  compound  of  clear 
intellect  and  superstition,  intercepted  the 
messenger,  and  seized  the  treasure  for 
himself.  Numbers  of  great  captains  are 
stated  to  have  worn  bezoars ;  some  under 
the  cuirass,  others  on  the  helmet,  and  one 
or  two  on  the  sword-hilt?  Charles  IX., 
however,  and  his  physician  Ambrose  Pare, 
to  a  great  extent  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  the  bezoar.  That  King  being  at 
Clermont  in  1565,  a  Spanish  noble  pre- ' 
sented  him  with  one  of  these  stones. 
Charles  and  Par6,  eager  to  prove  its  much 
lauded  efficacy,  procured  a  criminal  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  offered  him  pardon 
should  he  submit  to  and  survive  the  expe- 
riment they  meditated.  Confident  in  the 
virtues  of  the  bezoar,  the  wretch  gladly 
consented — was  dosed  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  then  treated  with  bezoar 
internally  and  externally — but  died  in 
fearful  torture  within  a  very  few  hours. 
Thenceforth  warriors  betook  them  to  other 
preservatives.  The  most  common  were 
papers  inscribed  with  characters  exceed- 
ingly holy,  or  the  very  reverse.  Such  a 
one  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  Irish 
Colonel  Skelton,  who  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Limerick,  in  1691.  This  paper 
contained  the  drawing  of  a  wound,  made 
by  a  spearhead,  and  the  following  strange 
inscription  : — "  This  is  the  measure  of  the 
wounds  of  the  side  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople in  a  coffin  of  goulde,  and  is  a  most 
precious  relique,  to  the  end  that  he  or  she 
who  carries  the  same  about  him,  no  fire 
nor  water,  no  wind,  tempest,  knaife, 
lance,  or  soord,  nor  the  Devil  cannot  hurt 
him ;  and  the  woman  with  child  the  day 
she  seeth  the  same  measure  shall  not  die  a 
sudden  death ;  and  if  any  man  carry  the 
same  about  him  with  good  devotion  shall 
have  the  honour  and  victory  of  his  inimy. 
The  day  that  any  doth  read  the  same  or 
hear  it  read,  shall  not  die  an  evil  death. 
Amen." 

Decidedly  the  most  valued  of  these  de- 
fences was  the  magic  shirt.  It  was  pre- 
pared as  follows: — On  Christmas  Eve, 
three  young  girls,  under  seven  years  of 
age,  were  to  spin  a  thread,  weave  it  into 
cloth,  and  sew  it  into  a  shirt  between  sun- 
set and  sunrise.  The  shirt  was  to  reach 
from  the  neck  to  the  thigh,  and  to  be  with- 
out sleeve.  On  the  breast  were  to  be 
embroidered  two  crosses  and  two  heads. 


The  head  to  the  right  was  to  wear  a  long 
beard  and  a  helmet,  and  that  to  the  left, 
"  a  crown  resembling  the  crown  worn  by 
the  devil."  A  shirt  thus  prepared  was 
reputed  invulnerable.  Nor  was  this  its 
only  virtue.  Females,  it  was  believed, 
would  find  it  even  more  powerful  than  the 
Irish  talisman — especially  if  taken  from 
the  body  of  a  dead  man.  For,  says  an 
antique  dealer  in  this  and  other  kinds  of 
diablerie — "Contra  vero  tale  inducum, 
vero  tamen  mortuo  ereptum,  a  foeminis 
luxuriosis  quaeri  ferunt ;  quo  indutae  non 
amplius  gravescere  perhibentur."  Both 
these  qualities,  but  especially  the  latter, 
were  supposed  to  be  as  strong  in  saintly 
rags,  or  in  the  chemise  worn  by  witch 
or  wizard  at  the  hour  of  death.  We.  can- 
not specify  the  origin  of  the  magic  shirt, 
but  we  can  trace  its  use  back  into  those 
pagan  times  when  Angyntyr  wielded  the 
sword  Tyrfing  in  vain  against  the  impene- 
trable cassock  of  Udder.  Bezoar,  shirt, 
and  scroll,  were,  however,  liable  to  be 
detected,  and  removed  in  cases  of  judicial 
combat.  This  was  a  great  drawback. 
But  in  time  amulets  were  devised  which 
defied  the  closest  search.  Sbme  people, 
early  in  the  forty  days  that  preceded  the 
conflict,  causing  their  heads  to  be  shaven, 
had  characters  of  power  traced  on  the 
bare  poll,  which  the  growth  of  the  hair 
completely  covered  by  the  battle-day ; 
others  procured  to  be  tattooed  on  their 
bodies  characters  ineradicable  by  any  pro- 
cess short  of  flaying  ;  while  a  third  set  had 
the  charm  inscribed  thus  : — "  Teufel  hilf 
mir,  Leib  und  Seel'  geb'  ich  Dir  !  "— "  O 
Devil,  help  me  !  Body  and  soul  I  give  to 
thee" — and  then  doing  the  paper  up  into 
a  pill,  swallowed  it  immediately  before  the 
encounter.  So  common  was  the  use  of 
these  and  similar  charms  among  fighting 
men,  towards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages, 
that  nearly  every  prisoner  taken  at  the 
siege  of  Jemetz,  1588,  was  found  provided 
■with  at  least  one. 

Trial  by  battle  being  so  common,  and 
the  parties  having  such  large  liberty  of 
fighting  by  proxy,  the  champion's  was  by 
no  means  the  least  lucrative  of  mediaeval 
professions.  Nearly  every  religious  estab- 
lishment and  municipality  retained  one 
permanently.  The  lords  paramount,  too, 
fell  into  the  same  practice,  and  added  a 
fighting  man  to  their  retinue,  with  about 
the  same  standing  and  stipend  as  the 
chaplain,  jester,  and  astrologer.     In  the 
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earlier  ages  none  could  contend  in  the 
lists  who  had  not  a  stake  in  the  quarrel. 
And  when  it  became  customary  to  employ 
professional  swords,  it  became  equally  the 
custom  to  give  those  who  wielded  them  an 
interest  beyond  that  of  their  mere  hire  in 
the  event  This  was  done  by  attaching 
penalties  to  defeat  At  first  these  penal- 
ties would  seem  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  laws  of  the  era  of  conquest,  an 
era  when  mutilation  was  a  common  of- 
fence, and  when  every  mutilation  had  its 
own  fine.  Thus  a  defeated  champion  lost 
a  finger,  a  hand,  a  limb,  an  eye,  or  even 
life  itself,  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  cause  entrusted  to  his  skill.  This 
extreme  severity  fell  into  disuse  with  the 
progress  of  time,  except  in  capital  matters. 
There,  to  the  last,  the  champion  who 
failed  to  vanquish  perished  with  his  prin- 
cipal. In  the  smaller  suits,  however,  he 
merely  lost  his  fee,  or  had  his  license  sus- 
pended or  cancelled.  But  this  punish- 
ment did  not  extend  beyond  the  town  or 
province,  and  was  not  always  inflicted. 
In  many  quarters  the  champion  received 
his  fee  whether  he  won  or  lost,  if  the 
judges  decided  that  he  had  contended  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  But  the  usages  on 
this  point  were  infinite,  and  so  were  those 
on  the  amount  of  the  fees.  In  some  places 
the  amount  was  fixed ;  in  others  a  matter 
of  contract  In  several  countries,  our 
own  among  them,  any  man  might  act  as 
champion;  but  in  others  the  champion 
had  to  pass  an  examination  and  receive  a 
certificate.  The  members  of  the  profes- 
sion did  not  bear  a  high  character.  Most 
of  them  were  vagrants.  An  energetic 
preacher,  a  war,  a  pestilence,  or  a  famine, 
was  sure  to  spoil  their  trade,  and  send  them 
in  search  of  new  quarters  as  effectually  as 
defeat  They  were  great  promoters,  too, 
of  the  quarrels  they  lived  by  ;  they  acted 
as  bravoes  to  gamblers  and  loose  characters; 
and  when  other  modes  of  living  failed,  they 
took  wilhngly  to  the  highways. 


"  Duellum  fuit,  in  Berne,  inter  virum  et 
mulierem ;  sed  mulier  praevaluit"  "  There 
was  a  duel  at  Berne  between  a  woman  and 
a  man,  but  the  woman  conquered,*'  says  an 
old  chronicle  under  date  1288.  This  kind 
of  duel  was  common  enough  among  the 
Teutonic  races.  Nor  could  it  have  been 
very  unsuitable,  that  is,  accepting  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  and  the  Dutchess  Cym- 
burga  as  fair  specimens  of  the  German 
woman  in  those  ages — the  ladies  we  have 
named  being  beauties,  either  of  whom 
could  crush  a  horseshoe  out  of  all  shape 
between  her  fingers.  Breaches  of  promise 
and  similar  disputes  were  decided  by  duel 
in  mediaeval  Germany,  a  faithless  swain  or 
errant  husband  having  to  meet  his  indig- 
nant victim  hand  to  hand  in  the  lists.  In 
the  approved  form  of  this  duel  the  dame 
was  reduced  to  her  chemise.  One  of  its 
sleeves  was  lengthened  for  the  occasion  by 
about  eighteen  inches :  and  tied  up  in  the 
end  of  this  long  sleeve  was  a  neat  paving- 
stone.  The  man  was  also  stripped  to  his 
last  garment,  had  his  left  arm  tied  close  to 
his  Mde,  was  furnished  with  a  short  baton, 
half  an  ell  in  length,  and  was  clapped  in  a 
tub  planted  waist-deep  in  the  ground.  The 
lady  manoeuvred  round  the  tub  and  struck 
at  her  antagonist  with  her  sleeve,  while  he 
defended  himself  as  best  he  could  with  his 
baton.  He  had,  however,  but  a  poor 
chance  of  triumph  in  such  a  contest  against 
a  thoroughbred  termagant  She  might, 
indeed,  miscalculate  her  stroke  and  twine 
her  sleeve  round  the  baton.  But  even 
then  she  had  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the 
contest,  and  was  much  more  likely  to  dis- 
arm him  than  he  was  to  pull  her  into  the 
receptacle.  Still  the  latter  catastrophe 
must  have  occurred  at  times,  or  the  manu- 
scripts that  deal  with  this  species  of  duel, 
chiefly  by  lively  drawings,  would  not 
have  repesented  the  female  champion  in 
one  of  these  encounters,  with  her  heels 
high  in  the  air,  and  her  head  out  of  sight 
in  the  tub. 


•  ♦• 


Temple  Bar. 

A  VISIT  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

BY  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 


On    the  night  of  the  nth  of  May,  I  England,  which  I  had  not  visited  for  ten 

went  by  the  steamer  from  Calais  to  Dover,  years.    On  that  occasion,  as  I  was  leaving 

There  was  a  heavy  sea  and  a  high  wind ;  the  English  coast  at  Ramsgate,  the  last  to 

but  at  daybreak  I  reached  the  shores  of  wave  me  farewell  was  Charles  Dickens ; 
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and  to  him  my  visit  was  now  to  to  be  paid. 
He'  had  invited  me  to  spend  a  portion  of 
the  summer  with  him  and  his  friends. 

"  We  shall  not  be  staying  in  London  it- 
self," he  wrote  ;  "  we  move  out,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  to  a  little  country-house 
of  mine,  seven -and -twenty  miles  from 
London ;  it  Hes  in  one  of  the  prettiest  dis- 
tricts of  Kent,  near  a  railway-station ;  and 
thence  in  an  hour  and  a  half  we  can  be  in 
London." 

This  happiness  then  awaited  me  :  to  be 
able  to  call  Dickens's  house  my  home,  to 
strike  root  there  for  a  time,  and  belong  to 
him  and  his  circle.  Since  my  last  visit  to 
England  we  had  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence :  he  was  now  for  me  a  sympathetic 
friend.     I  was  extremely  happy. 

The  steamer  had  to  wait  for  the  turn  of 
tide — this  caused  some  delay  ;  the  custom- 
house, too,  took  up  a  certain  time ;  and 
we  nearly  missed  the  first  morning  train 
to  London.  Post-haste  we  went  through 
tunnel  after  tunnel,  and  soon  we  saw  the 
great  Crystal  Palace  glittering  in  full  sun- 
shine, and  London,  swathed  in  smoke, 
looming  on  the  horizon.  At  London 
Bridge,  on  the  other  side  of  the  terminus, 
the  first  bell  was  akeady  ringing  for  a  train 
on  the  North  Kent  Line,  that,  runs  by 
Higham  Station,  near  Dickens's  country- 
house.  In  hot-haste  I  got  a  seat ;  and  we 
flew  away  past  towns  and  villages,  ever 
close  to  the  Thames,  that  streamed  on  our 
left,  filled  with  sails  and  steamers. 

Dickens  had  offered  to  meet  me  in 
London,  or  at  any  of  the  stations  I 
pleased ;  but  I  had  answered  that  I  should 
easily  find  my  way  to  him  from  Higham, 
if  I  only  got  a  porter  there  to  direct  me. 
One  can  always  hire  a  fly,  I  thought,  in 
the  smallest  town.  But  Higham  turned 
out  to  be  a  village,  and  more  than  an 
EngUsh  mile  from  the  station,  which  is 
only  one  solitary  house  :  and  when  I 
alighted,  and  the  train  rattled  off  to  Ro- 
chester, there  I  stood  quite  lost  and  for- 
lorn. 

"Are  you  the  foreign  gentleman  who  is 
going  to  Mr.  Dickens's?"  asked  the  por- 
ter, who  knew  that  I  was  expected.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  fly  to  be  had  at  High- 
am; so  the  man  proposed  that  I  should 
either  wait  here  till  he  fetched  me  some 
conveyance  from  Dickens's  house,  or  else 
follow  him  there  on  foot.  The  station,  he 
said,  was  two  English  miles  from  Gadshill, 
where  Mr.  Dickens  lived.     I  decided  on 


walking.  The  porter  hoisted  my  box  on 
his  back,  and  slung  my  carpet  and  hat- 
box  over  his  shoulders,  and  off  we  trudged, 
up  hill  the  whole  way,  between  hedges  of 
wild-rose  and  honeysuckle  in  full  bloom. 
Every  cottage,  however  small,  looked  as  if 
it  were  fitted  up  as  a  country-box  for  some 
well-to-do  townsman — much  the  same  as 
those  on  our  "  Strand-way,"  near  Copen- 
hagen ;  but  here  in  England  it  is  the  peasant 
who  has  made  his  abode  so  neat  and  clean 
and  comfortable.  A  bit  of  carpet  might  be 
seen  through  the  open  door  ;  flowers  stood 
on  the  table  or  in  the  window ;  every 
countryman  I  met  seemed  to  be  in  his 
Sunday  best 

After  a  rather  fatiguing  walk,  we  reach- 
ed the  high-road  between  Rochester  and 
Gravesend.  Before  us  lay  Gadshill  Place, 
Dickens's  country-house. 

The  fame  of  Gadshill,  everybody  knows, 
is  due  to  Shakespeare.  In  the  First  Part 
of  "  Henry  IV.,"  Poins  says : 

"  To-morrow  morning,  by  four  o'clock, 
early  at  Gadshill :  There  are  pilgrims  going 
to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings,  and  traders 
riding  to  London  with  fat  purses;  I  have 
visors  for  you  all,  you  have  horses  for  your- 
selves." 

Gadshill  lies  on  the  high-road  between 
Dover  and  London,  about  half-way. 
Here,  where  pilgrim  and  traveller  formerly 
went  in  dread  of  robbers,  there  is  now  a 
peaceful  country  home,  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  wild  roses,  blooming  elder-trees, 
and  broad  clover-fields  —  very  different 
from  what  Shakespeare  saw  when  he  made 
Falstaff  speak  of  the  perilous  spot : 

"A  hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us.  .  .  . 
But  I  followed  me  close,  came  in  foot  and 
hand ;  and,  with  a  thought,  seven  of  the 
eleven  I  paid.  Three  misbegotten  knaves, 
in  Kendal  green,  came  at  my  back,  and  let 
drive  at  me  ; — for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that 
thou  could'st  not  see  thy  hand." 

I  stood  by  Gadshill  Place,  and  before 
me,  near  the  broad  high-road,  lay  Dickens's 
country-house,  its  gold-glittering  vane  had 
for  some  way  back  been  visible  over  the 
tree-tops. 

It  was  a  fine  new  house,  with  red  walls, 
four  balconied  windows,  and  a  portico 
resting  on  small  pillars.  In  the  attic  was 
an  extremely  broad  window.  A  thick 
hedge  of  cherry-laurel  stood  close  up 
against  the  house,  which  looked  over  a 
carefully-tended  lawn  to  the    high-road, 
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and  beyond  the  road  to  a  back-ground  of 
two  mighty  cedars  of  Lebanon.  These 
trees  spread  a  broad  green  roof  of  branchy 
boughs  over  a  large  grass-plot,  the  fence 
of  which  was  so  thickly  overgrown  with 
ivy  and  creepers  that  not  a  sunbeam 
could  pierce  it. 

As  I  was  stepping  into  the  house  Dick- 
ens came  out  to  meet  me,  with  bright 
looks  and  a  hearty  greeting.  He  looked 
a  little  older  than  ^hen  we  said  good-bye 
ten  years  ago  ;  but  that  was  partly  owing 
to  the  beard  he  had  grown.  His  eyes 
were  bright  as  ever;  the  smile  on  his 
lips  was  the  same ;  his  frank  voice  was 
just  as  friendly, — ay,  and  if  possible,  more 
winning  still.  He  was  now  in  the  prime 
of  manhood  in  his  45th  year;  frill  of 
youth  and  life  and  eloquence,  and  rich  in 
a  rare  humor  that  glowed  with  kindli- 
ness. I  know  not  how  to  describe  him 
better  than  in  the  words  of  one  of  my 
first  letters  home  :  "  Take  the  best  out  of 
all  Dickens's  writings,  combine  them  into 
the  picture  of  a  man,  and  there  thou  hast 
Charles  Dickens."  And  such  as  in  the 
first  hour  he  stood  before  me,  the  very 
same  he  remained  all  the  time  of  my 
visit;  ever  genuine,  and  cheerful,  and 
sympathetic. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  in  an 
author's  innermost  circle  the  types  of 
those  characters  that  have  delighted  one 
in  his  works.  I  had  previously  heard 
many  people  remark  that  Agnes  in  "  David 
Copperfield"  was  like  Dickens's  own  wife ; 
and  although  he  may  not  have  chosen  her 
deliberately  as  a  model  for  Agnes,  yet 
still  I  can  think  of  no  one  else  in  his 
books  so  near  akin  to  her  in  all  that  is 
graceful  and  amiable.  Mrs.  Dickens  had 
a  certain  soft,  womanly  repose  and  reserve 
about  her ;  but  whenever  she  spoke  there 
came  such  a  light  into  her  large  eyes,  and 
such  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  there  was 
such  a  charm  in  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
that  henceforth  I  shall  always  connect  her 
and  Agnes  together. 

The  room  in  which  we  and  some  of  the 
children  sat  down  to  breakfast  was  a 
model  of  comfort  and  holiday  brightness. 
The  windows  were  overhung,  outside,  with 
a  profusion  of  blooming  roses ;  and  one 
looked  out  over  the  garden  to  green  fields, 
and  the  hills  beyond  Rochester.  There 
was  a  good  portrait  of  Cromwell  above 
the  mantel-piece.  Among  the  other  paint- 
ings there  was  one  that  especially  caught 


my  attention :  it  represented  an  open 
carriage,  with  two  young  ladies  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  a  book  headed  "  Bleak  House," 
whilst  the  little  groom  bent  over  from  be- 
hind, to  steal  a  share  of  reading  for  him- 
self. A  pair  of  singing-birds  sang  all  the 
merrier  the  more  we  talked  in  the  dining- 
room. 

At  dinner,  Dickens  took  the  house- 
father's place,  at  the  head  of  the  table  ; 
and,  according  to  ^  English  custom,  he 
always  began  the  meal  with  a  short  quiet 
grace.  My  own  place  was  next  to  him 
during  the  whole  of  the  visit. 

Before  I  left  Denmark,  Dickens  had 
written  to  me :  "I  have  just  finished 
*  Little  Dorrit,'  and  I  am  a  free  man.  So 
we  can  be  play-fellows  now,  and  have 
some  *  cricket '  on  the  green."  But  our 
fellowship  was  doomed  to  be  brief ;  for, 
just  the  day  before  I  came,  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  the  humorist  and  dramatist,  died ; 
and  he  had  said  on  his  death-bed  to  his 
afilicted  wife,  "Dickens  will  look  after 
you  if  I  die,"  and  generously  and  zeal- 
ously indeed  did  Dickens  exert  himself  in 
favor  of  the  poor  widow.  He  under- 
took the  task,  and  with  good  success,  of 
collecting  a  few  thousand  pounds,  the 
yearly  interest  of  which  secures  her  a 
moderate  income.  He  got  up  a  commit- 
tee with  names  of  mark  like  his  own — 
Bulwer,  Thackeray,  and  Macready  ;  and 
they  formed  a  programme  for  a  whole 
series  of  promising  undertakings. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dickens  had  an 
uncommon  talent  for  acting.  He  fitted 
up  a  little  theatre  in  his  house,  in  Tavis- 
tock House,  where  he  and  some  of  his 
family,  together  with  a  few  friends,  gave 
dramatic  entertainments  to  a  select  circle. 
Two  or  three  of  those  were  now  to  be 
played  at  a  high  price  of  admission. 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  moreover,  pro- 
posed to  read  in  public — Dickens  having 
chosen  one  of  his  Christmas  tales  for  his 
own  reading.  To  set  all  this  going,  re- 
quired time  and  activity.  Many  a  day  I 
saw  him  sit  at  home  and  write  off  letters 
by  the  score ;  and  it  was  all  done  with 
life  and  gayely,  as  if  it  were  nothing  but 
sport.  I  could  not  help  lamenting  that 
our  intercourse  was  so  much  limited  and 
shortened  by  his  being  obliged,  oftener 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case, 
to  run  up  to  London  and  spend  the  whole 
day  there. 

When  I  arrived,  he  and  his  family  had 
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scarcely  been  settled  a  fortnight  in  this 
their  new  country-house  ;  and  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  walks  were  still  new  to 
them.  I  soon  found  out  for  myself  the 
fsncst  points,  and  to  one  of  these,  on  the 
highest  part  of  Gadshill,  I  led  Dickens 
and  his  family.  To  make  our  way  up  to 
it  we  had  to  cross  the  broad  high-road, 
where,  opposite  to  the  house,  stands  an 
inn,  bearing  a  weather-beaten  sign-board, 
painted  in  memory  of  the  place's  Shake- 
spearian importance,  with  FalstafF  and 
Prince  Hal  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  Merry  Wives  putting  Falstaflf 
into  the  buck-basket.  From  the  inn  ran 
a  hollow  lane  between  quick-set  hedges, 
up  to  a  group  of  cottages,  all  two  stories 
high,  and  their  walls  covered  with  vine- 
leaves.  Long  fresh  white  curtains  hung 
in  the  \vindows.  The  uppermost  cottage 
was  guarded  by  a  blind  old  watch  dog. 
Cows  and  sheep  grazed  on  the  green  ;  and 
above  them,  at  the  highest  point  of  all, 
rose  a  brick  obelisk,  with  cakes  of  white- 
wash hanging  loose  about  it.  The  whole 
monument  gaped  with  cracks,  and  threat- 
ened to  fall  at  the  very  next  gust  of  wind. 
The  inscription  was  not  altogether  legible  ; 
yet  so  much  we  could  make  out,  that  it 
was  raised  in  honor  of  some  honest 
householder  hereabouts,  possibly  long 
since  dead.  I  made  good  friends  with 
the  monument,  and  as  I  was  the  first  to 
lead  Dickens  up  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fine  view,  he  jocosely  gave  it  the  name  of 
**  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Monument." 
This  point  commanded  a  view  as 
extensive  as  it  was  beautiful.  North 
Kent  is  justly  called  the  garden  of 
England ;  it  is  Danish  scenery,  but  richer 
and  more  highly  cultivated.  One's  eye 
glides  over  green  meadows,  yellow  corn- 
fields, woods,  and  moors;  and  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  one  catches  sight  of  the 
North  Sea.  There  is  no  lake  in  the 
landscape;  but  the  Thames  for  many 
miles  fiows  along,  and  glitters  in  the 
green  ground.  One  still  finds  traces  here 
of  old  fortifications  of  the  Romans,  and 
here  we  wandered  many  an  evening. 
Here  we  lay  on  the  grass  in  a  circle,  and 
watched  the  sun  go  down ;  its  beams 
turned  the  windings  of  the  river  into  gold, 
where  the  ships  stood  out  like  black 
shadow-figures,  and  round  about  from 
scattered  houses  rose  the  blue  chimney 
smoke.  The  grasshoppers  sang,  and  a 
peace  spread  far  and  i^nde,  that  was  only 


deepened  by  the  peal  of  evening  bells. 
A  great  claret  cup,  decked  with  a  floating 
bunch  of  brown  field-fiowers,  passed  from 
hand  to  hand;  the  moon  mounted  up, 
round,  red,  and  large,  till  it  shone  in  clear 
purity,  and  made  me  fancy  this  might  all 
be  a  "midsummer  night's  dream"  in 
Shakespeare's  land ;  and  yet  it  was  some- 
thing more — it  was  reality.  I  sat  beside 
Dickens,  and  shared  his  fresh  and  im- 
pulsive joy  in  the  beautiful  evening ;  and 
surely,  just  as  then  it  wa/ mirrored  in  his 
mind,  even  so  will  it  shine  back  for  us  all 
some  day,  in  a  new  and  immortal  work  of 
imagination. 

Though  I  had  not  had  much  previous 
practice  in  speaking  English,  or  hearing 
it  spoken,  yet  from  the  very  first  I  could 
understand  nearly  all  that  Dickens  said 
to  me.  Whatever  puzzled  me  he  repeated 
in  a  new  form ;  and  nobody  caught  my 
meaning  quicker  than  he.  Danish  and 
English  are  so  much  alike  that  we  were 
often  surprised  at  the  likeness,  and  so,  if  a 
word  happened  to  fail  me,  Dickens  made 
me  repeat  it  in  Danish,  and  it  often  sounded 
to  him  just  like  English. 

"  Der  er  en  Groeshoppe  i  den  h6stak," 
I  wanted  to  tell  him  one  day,  and  said  it 
in  Danish;  his  translation  came  far  enough 
— "grasshopper  in  the  haystack."  I  saw 
a  mass  of  green  growing  on  a  cottage 
roof,  and  asked  what  they  called  it  here. 
In  my  own  country  the  name  is  "  huus- 
log;"  and  the  cottager's  wife  answered, 
"  house-leek ;"  and  so  on  without  end. 
We  once  met  a  little  girl  on  the  road,  who 
made  us  a  low  courtesy ;  and  when  I 
remarked  that  we  called  this  "at  st6be 
lys "  {to  dip  a  candle\  Dickens  said  that 
the  English  word  dip  was  used  in  the  same 
way  both  for  a  courtesy  and  a  candle. 
In  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  the  Dane 
feels  himself  among  foreign  races ;  such 
is  not  the  case  in  England ;  here  one 
feels  that  the  blood  is  of  oiu:  blood,  and 
the  language  of  the  same  root  as  our  own. 
The  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  Rochester 
too,  knew  the  daring  Danes  of  old  with 
terror ;  they  came  hither,  pushed  far 
inland,  and  did  many  dreadful  deeds. 
But  there  was  a  bond  of  kinship  between 
the  two  races,  that  was  strengthened  when 
King  Canute  reigned  over  England  and 
the  three  northern  kingdoms,  with  Eng- 
land for  his  headquarters,  his  royal  seat 
Some  traces  of  this  union  still  linger  here. 
Worsaoe,  in  his  interesting  work  on  Eng- 
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land,  has  fully  shown  us  the  many  Danish 
memories,  still  preserved  in  the  names  of 
places,  and  ^ven  in  songs  and  sayings. 
When  the  evening  wind  rises,  and  sounds 
over  the  heath  its  melancholy  drone,  that, 
says  the  peasant,  is  "M^  Danish  boy's 
song  ;'^  the  Danish  lad  is  singing  his 
lament.  The  saying  went  to  my  heart ; 
for  I  thought  of  what  my  fatherland,  the 
oldest  kingdom  in  Europe,  once  had 
been  ;  now  it  is  only  by  art  and  science, 
by  song  and  sculptor's  chisel,  that  its 
name  is  borne  over  the  sea,  that  parts 
this  rich  land  from  West  Jutland. 

It  is  impossible  to  feel  at  home  in  a 
country  till  one  becomes  intimate  with 
its  daily  speech.  One  soon  learns  enough 
to  read  the  language,  and  make  one's  own 
meaning  pretty  clear ;  but  not  enough  to 
understand  other  people.  We  can  find 
words  for  expressing  our  own  thoughts — 
words  that  we  have  worked  up ;  but  those 
around  us  have  quite  an  endless  store  of 
them.  The  whole  language,  with  all  its 
riches,  and  all  its  shades  of  meaning,  stands 
at  their  disposal ;  and  we  acquire  a  variety 
of  expressions  new  and  strange  to  us. 

I  soon  understood  any  single  speaker 
who  addressed  me ;  but  when  the  whole 
circle  kept  up  a  lively  talk,  the  words  ran 
too  fast  into  each  other,  and  I  sat  like  a 
deaf  man  among  the  talkers.  But 
gradually  the  ear  grows.  famiHar  with 
various  sounds  and  tones ;  and  just  as  in 
a  fog,  one's  eye  catches  a  hill-top  here, 
another  there,  and  presently  the  lesser 
outlines  of  the  landscape,  so,  after  a 
while,  my  ear  learnt  to  catch  up  stray 
words  and  phrases,  till  the  general  con- 
versation became  clear  to  me  in  parts, 
and  at  last  in  its  entirety. 

The  more  ease  I  acquired  in  expressing 
myself,  the  stronger  grew  my  desire  to 
talk  of  something  better  than  mere 
commonplace.  I  longed  to  exchange 
ideas — to  be  myself  in  my  own  proper 
person,  and  to  find  expressions  in  the 
foreign  speech  that  would  come  to  me 
naturally,  like  those  of  my  mother  tongue. 
Meanwhile,  I  felt  more  and  more  at  home. 
Soon  the  younger  children  began  to  un- 
derstand me ;  ay,  the  youngest  of  all, 
who,  the  first  day  I  asked  him  whether 
he  liked  me,  had  said  bluntly,"  I  will  put 
you  out  of  the  window,"  at  length  declared 
with  a  laughing  face,  that  now  he  would 
put  me  "  in  the  window." 

Dickens  had  no  less  than  nine  children ; 


namply,  two  grown-up  dan^ters  and 
seven  sons.  The  two  eldest  and  the  two 
yoimgest  of  the  sons  were  at  home,  and 
the  three  others  came  for  a  short  stay  from 
their  school  at  Boulogne.  It  was  now 
their  holiday-time,"  and  I  soon  saw  them 
clambering  on  to  the  boughs  of  the  mighty 
cedar  trees,  or  turning  out  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves with  the  other  brothers  and 
Dickens  himself,  to  have  a  game  at  crick- 
et on  the  broad  green  field  beyond  the 
garden.  The  ladies  sat  in  the  long  grass 
under  the  trees,  the  country  children 
peeped  over  the  hedge,  and  the  watch- 
dog, Turk,  who  was  always  tied  up  all 
night,  was  now  let  loose,  and  led  a  fr^e 
day's  life,  while  his  long  chain  and  his 
kennel  were  made  over  to  a  grand  old 
raven,  that  claimed  a  direct  descent  from 
"Bamaby  Rudge's  raven,"  who  himself 
was  still  existing, — only  stuffed,  and  set 
up  in  the  hall. 

We  went  out  for  several  drives ;  the 
prettiest  in  the  neighborhood  was  round 
by  Lord  Damley's  park.  The  impression 
I  received  in  driving  past  gave  me  no 
wish  to  live  there.  The  sun,  indeed, 
shone  far  over  grassy  glades,  and  in  be- 
tween vast  boughs  of  mossy  trees;  and 
here  they  said  might  be  found  plenty  of 
deer ;  but  I  did  not  see  a  living  creature. 
The  whole  park  presented  nothing  like  a 
pictiu-e  of  forest  solitude  with  its  inviting 
and  refreshing  peacefulness,  but  rather  the 
picture  of  a  sleeping  landscape.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  mansion  and  park,  some  sum- 
mer-night in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  had 
sunk  underground,  and  had  now  suddenly 
risen  again  into  the  bright  sunshine,  and 
lay  here  lighted  up,  but  not  warmed 
through,  nor  yet  awakened.  I  looked 
over  the  blooming  hedge-rows  with  plea- 
sure, but  without  any  wish  at  all  to  get  in- 
side them.  Our  way  home  went  through 
the  busy  streets  of  Gravesend ;  we  fol- 
lowed the  high-road,  that  was  swarming 
with  crowded  omnibuses,  heavy  wagons, 
and  soldiers  on  the  march.  Here,  one 
evening  about  sunset,  I  saw,  near  Gads- 
hill,  a  whole  gang, — not  of  full-blooded 
gypsies  exactly,  but  of  tramps  near  akin  to 
them.  They  had  encamped  here,  in  a 
road-side  comer,  had  lighted  a  fire,  and 
were  cooking  their  supper  in  a  great  cal- 
dron ;  a  horse  was  tethered  to  a  van 
loaded  with  cheap  household  wares^; 
children  sported  round ;  the  whole  was  a 
capital  subject  for  a  painter. 
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Higham  was  our  nearest  railway  station, 
but  Dickens  took  the  train  for  London  at 
Rochester.  Thither,  then,  I  accompanied 
him.  We  both  talked  briskly  and  merrily 
in  the  fresh  morning ;  dew-spangled  gos- 
samers lay  spread  like  veils  over  meadows 
and  ditches ;  on  the  clay-walls  along  the 
road  were  scratched  the  names  of  foot- 
passengers,  a  brief  immortality  in  the  dust 
of  earth,  yet  so  it  is  with  all  our  earthly 
immortalities.  Often,  when  we  ap- 
proached Rochester,  the  upper  parts  of 
the  wide-stretching  town  lay  shrouded  in 
the  morning  mist ;  then  the  mist  lifted, 
and  forth  stood  the  picturesque  old  castle 
ruins,  with  their  ivied  walls,  and  the  mas- 
sive Gothic  cathedral.  We  drove  near  the 
new  bridge,  and  the  neighboring  ruins  of 
the  old  one.  It  usually  happened  to  be 
low  tide  ;  the  ships  lay  on  their  sides,  like 
dead  fish,  on  the  slimy  ground ;  and  then 
I  strolled  about  in  Rochester,  which  has 
been  made  the  scene  of  several  incidents 
in  "  Pickwick."  One  day  I  heard  a  Scotch 
bagpipe  here ;  an  old  Scot,  with  a  plaid 
around  him,  and  a  kilt  too  short  to  cover 
his  bare  knees,  managed  the  instrument ; 
two  small  boys,  dressed  like  the  old  man, 
walked  on  the  hands  and  played  other 
pranks;  while  a  little  sister  of  theirs 
danced  up  and  down  the  pavement,  swing- 
ing her  plaid,  and  singing.  It  looked 
quite  pitiable : '  I  felt  inclined  to  cry  in 
time  with  the  bagpipe;  and  since  then, 
whenever  Rochester  starts  up  in  my 
thoughts  with  its  long  narrow  streets,  I 
see  these  children  and  the  old  man  from 
Burns's  mountain-land,  "the  land  of  brown 
heather ! " 

From  Strood,  a  suburb  of  Rochester, 
one  could  reach  London  by  express  in  an 
hour  and  a  half.  I  used  to  run  up  there 
alone,  or  in  company  with  Dickens  and 
his  family ;  and  we  lodged  in  his  winter 
home  then  just  as  it  stood,  with  pictures 
and  ornaments  all  covered  close,  just  as  if 
it  was  taking  a  summer  nap. 

In  Tavistock  Square  stands  Tavistock 
House.  This,  and  the  strip  of  garden  in 
front  of  it,  are  shut  out  from  the  thorough- 
fare by  an  iron  railing.  A  larger  garden, 
with  a  grass-plot  and  high  trees,  stretches 
behind  the  house,  and  gives  it  a  countri- 
fied look  in  the  midst  of  this  coal  and  gas 
steaming  London.  In  the  passage  from 
street  to  garden  hung  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings. Here  stood  a  marble  bus,t  of 
Dickens,  so  like  him,  so  youthful  and 


handsome ;  and  over  a  bed-room  door 
and  a  dining-room  door  were  inserted  the 
bas-reliefs  of  "Night  and  |Day,"  after 
Thorvaldsen.  On  the  first  floor  was  a 
rich  library  with  a  fire-place  and  a  writing- 
table,  looking  out  on  the  garden ;  and 
here  it  was  that,  in  winter  time,  Dickens 
and  his  friends  acted  plays,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties.  The  kitchen  was  un- 
derground, and  at  the  top  of  the  house 
were  the  bed-rooms.  I  had  a  snug  room, 
looking  out  on  the  garden  ;  and  over  the 
tree-tops  I  saw  the  London  towers  and 
spires  appear  or  disappear,  as  the  weather 
cleared  or  thickened.  It  was  still  a  long 
way  from  here  to  the  real  great  thorough- 
fares ;  and  in  one  of  these,  opposite  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  lies  the  ofiice  of 
"  Household  Words," — Dickens's  literary 
counting-house,  if  I  may  so  call  the  place, 
— that  sends  this  novellistic  journal  flying 
far  and  wide,  in  no  less  than  50,000  week- 
ly copies. 

So  here  I  was  again  in  the  midst  of  the 
restless  human  surge  of  London.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  had  left  it  only  yesterday, 
instead  of  long  years  having  gone  by.  I 
might  fancy  that  I  saw  the  same  streams 
of  men,  the  same  whirl  of  omnibuses, 
cabs,  and  carriages.  Men  with  boards  on 
their  backs,  or  on  poles,  still  tramped 
along  between  the  same  tall  houses.  The 
Thames  rolled  under  the  same  swarms  of 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  boats  and 
barges,  crossing  and  meeting,  working 
round  and  shooting  past  each  other.  It 
was  the  self-same  life  that  was  stirring 
here  ten  years  ago. 

This  time  I  had  Dickens  with  me  to 
see  and  enjoy  many  a  grand  display  of 
art.  One  of  these  was  the  first  great 
morning  concert  given  at  the  Handel 
Festival  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
chorus  and  orchestra  together  consisted 
of  no  less  than  2,000  persons.  By  taking 
the  rail,  one  can  fly  out  to  Sydenham 
Park,  and  right  into  die  Crystal  Palace  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  it  was  more 
the  fashion  to  take  a  carriage.  The  whole 
road,  therefore,  was  thronged  with  ve- 
hicles, one  close  after  another.  The  sun 
burned,  the  dust  rose,  and  one  could  only 
keep  moving  at  a  foot-pace.  It  is  the 
same  Crystal  Palace  that  first  stood  in 
London,  which  they  had  brought  out  here, 
and  given  (I  think)  some  new  towers  and 
minarets.  It  is  like  a  whole  city  under  a 
sky-light ;  as  if  all  the  glass  arcades  in  all 
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^eat  towns  together  had  met  here,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  each  other,  with  bal- 
conies and  flying  galleries.  One  sees 
here,  as  it  were,  a  Fairy  Queen's  enchant- 
ed castle,  with  richly  furnished  halls,  vary- 
ing like  her  own  caprices.  Here  are 
Pompeian  rooms  and  French  galleries, 
fantastically  arabesqued  together,  round 
the  vast  aftd  lofiy  nave ;  where  blue  and 
white  lotuses  are  growing  in  a  marble 
basin,  fresh  luxuriant  creepers  springing 
up  the  columns,  and  noble  statues  stand- 
ing amongst  iDlooming  trees.  One  is 
within  a  garden,  and  yet  under  roof; 
where  the  Giant-tree  itself  lifts  its  mighty 
stem,  surrounded  by  mimic  groups  of  wild 
beasts  and  savages.  The  sun  shone  on 
the  huge  building ;  an  immense  awning 
was  stretched  under  the  roof  to  keep  out 
the  sunbeams ;  and  galleries  and  passages 
were  filled  with  the  thronging  multitudes. 
With  Dickens's  family,  I  had  an  excellent 
place,  just  opposite  the  Queen  and  her 
suite. 

In  the  central  transept,  piled  up  from 
the  floor,  rose  an  amphitheatre  with  2,000 
musicians  and  singers ;  Handel's  flower- 
decked  statue  looked  a  little  dot — a  gold 
key  that  held  this  great  human  fan  to- 
gether. 

Now  the  organ  peeled,  the  band  struck 
up,  and  the  voices  joined  in  one  mighty 
chorus  of  "  God  save  the  Queen ; "  in  a 
thundering  sea  of  sound  it  came  rolling 
forth.  Both  eye  and  ear  were  quite  over- 
whelmed by  all  around ;  and  in  the  pauses 
of  the  music  one  heard  the  strong  wind 
outside  rattle  in  the  palace  roof  and 
pinnacles,  as  if  it  would  fain  take  a  part  in 
singing  the  "  Messiah."  The  solo  singing 
was  lost  in  the  vast  space ;  and  even  Clara 
Novello's  full  voice  had  not  power  enough 
here,  where  the  room  is  only  fitted  for  a 
great  chorus.  The  entrance  fee  was  two 
guineas  (about  20  rix-dollars  in  Danish 
coin),  yet  still  the  audience  numbered 
more  than  12,000;  and  when  this  crowd 
broke  up,  all  the  out-door  water-works 
opened  in  the  clear  sunshine  with  more 
than  a  thousand  thick  and  lofty  streams. 
The  falling  water-drops,  sparkling  like 
diamonds,  were  borne  by  the  wind  in  a 
sweepy  veil,  tinted  with  rainbows,  right 
across  the  broad  green  lawns.  The 
wind  drove  the  spray  from  fountain  to 
fountain ;  trees  and  bushes  half  dis- 
appeared behind  this  airy  diamond  curtain; 
it  was  a  sight  such  as  Fancy  sees  on  the 


ocean-floor  in  the  Garden  of  the  Undines 
(Nereides),  where  quivering  minarets, 
domes,  and  banners,  and  even  trees  are 
made  out  of  the  living  water.  The  sight 
was  laughable  too :  whenever  a  sudden 
gust  whisked  the  water  over  a  group  of 
lookers-on,  then  they  scattered  away  over 
the  wet  grass,  and  many  a  little  crinoline 
monster,  that  looked  like  a  slate-sponge 
or  pen-wiper,  reeled  before  the  wind  like 
an  open  umbrella,  which  goes  ballooning 
off"  for  London. 

And  now  in  London,  in  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  a  strong  desire  of  mine  was  to 
be  fulfilled :  I  was  to  see  the  famous 
tra^c  actress,  Ristori.  She  had  made  the 
Parisians  forget  Rachel,  with  all  her 
genius.  Often  had  I  heard  of  Signora 
Ristori' s  imaginative  representations,  that 
had  given  life  and  loveliness  even  to  the 
unlovely  leading  character  in  Alfieri's 
"  Myrrha."  Her  personation  of  Marie 
Stuart  had  been  specially  instanced  as  a 
result  of  hard  study  and  high  imagination. 
In  this  character  she  was  said  to  surpass 
Rachel,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  same 
part  so  great  and  excellent.  Others  had 
expressed  to  me  a  very  different  opinion 
with  regard  to  Signora  Ristori.  Nay,  one 
highly-gifted  lady  ventured  a  striking  com- 
parison, saying  that  Ristori  reminded  one 
too  much  of  the  epileptic  boy  in  Raphael's 
"Transfiguration," — all  ecstasy  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  I  was  now  to  see  this 
modern  tragic  muse,  and  judge  for  myself. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  my  lot  to  see 
her  in  Marie  Stuart;  for  on  this  night 
"Camina"  was  given — a  tragedy  by  a 
new  Italian  author,  Montanelli ;  it  was  a 
kind  of  "  Norma-Medea,"  written  (they 
say)  for  Ristori,  and  quite  in  the  style  of 
Alfieri.  Ristori  was  already  on  the  stage 
when  I  entered  my  box.  The  house  was 
only  half  full ;  the  rush  after  Ristori  was 
rather  falling  off"  this  year,  and  the  tragedy 
of  "  Carolina  "  was  not  much  relished. 

Among  the  spectators  in  the  pit  (stalls), 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  young  lady, 
strongly  built,  with  black  glossy  hair ;  she 
was  daughter  to  Kemble,  the  actor,  and 
granddaughter  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  Eng- 
lish Ristori.  Many  authors  of  note  and 
dramatic  artists — among  the  rest,  the 
singer  Clara  Novello — sat  here.  They 
seemed  to  be  a  select  public,  friends  of 
Ristori.  She  is  a  daughter,  as  we  know, 
of  poor  strolling  Italian  actors.  It  is  said 
that  in  her  infancy  she  used  to  be  behind 
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the  scenes  in  a  basket,  while  her  mother 
was  acting.  She  herself  trod  the  boards 
when  quite  a  little  child,  and  before  long, 
and  first  at  Turin,  notice  was  taken  of  her 
uncommon  talents.  In  course  of  time 
she  was  married  to  an  Italian  nobleman, 
whose  relations,  they  say,  were  angry  to 
be  obliged  to  receive  a  daughter-in-law 
from  the  theatre ;  but  her  personal  ami- 
ability soon  won  them  round.  And,  sub- 
sequently, when  financial  considerations, 
it  was  said,  induced  her  again  to  tread  the 
path  which  led  her  to  fame  and  honor, 
she  was  accompanied  by  her  husband  to 
Paris,  when  her  greatness  was  fully  re- 
cognized. She  now  wielded  the  sceptre 
of  the  tragic  muse  without  a  rival,  for 
Rachel  went  to  America.  The  name  of 
Signora  Ristori  was  soon  heard  in  the 
neighboring  lands ;  and  England  and  Ger- 
many followed  the  example  of  France  in 
receiving  her  with  homage  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

Signora  Ristori  has  first-rate  personal 
gifts  for  the  stage — noble  features,  lively 
eyes,  and  expressive  action ;  the  latter, 
indeed,  a  little  too  strong  for  my  taste, 
and  such  as,  I  think,  is  only  suited  to 
ballet,  where  mimic  gestures  have  to  take 
the  place  of  words.  The  transitions  were 
so  rapid,  that  they  required  all  the  poetical 
truth  to  make  them  acceptable,  and  at 
first  I  could  hardly  sympathize  with  them. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  story,  the 
point  of  which  lies  in  the  story-teller's 
looks  and  tones,  the  words  being  merely 
these :  "A  woman,  whose  shrewish  face 
was  a  regular  scare-child,  entertained  a 
neighbor's  children  one  day,  and  did  her 
very  best  to  play  pretty  to  them  ;  so  she 
said,  with  a  smiling  mouth  and  tender 
eyes,  beginning  in  the  most  caressing 
tone,  *  Wouldn't  the  little  dears  like  to  go 
down  into  the  garden,  and  gather  some 
apples,  pears,  and  cherries?"  But  the 
soft  speech,  with  the  smile  and  the  tender- 
ness, changed  in  the  middle,  became  a 
growl  at  apples  and  pears,  and  broke  into 
a  scream  at  "  cherries."  Thus  what  began 
like  a  breath  of  summer,  ended  in  a 
hurricane.  I  thought  of  this  old  nursery 
tale  when  seeing  and  hearing  Riston. 
All  those  around  her  seemed  nothing  but 
poor  mimics  of  herself  It  failed  to  carry 
me  away,  though  every  word  was  finely 
executed,  every  movement  true  to  the 
fiery  Italian  nature;  but  it  was  all  too 
emphatic,  pitched  many  degrees  higher 


than  anything  I  had  known  in  real  life  ; 
Still,  I  must  confess  that  I  had  come  back 
from  the  great  concert  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  tired,  both  in  body  and  soul,  and  I 
was  hardly  fresh  enough  to  appreciate  that 
remarkable  actress. 

I  was  more  interested  and  impressed 
with  the  artistic  merit  of  her  representa- 
tion of  Lady  Macbeth,  which  I  subse- 
quently witnessed  on  two  occasions.  The 
Italian  translation  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  has,  it  must  be  owned,  been  made 
solely  on  Madame  Ristori' s  behalf. 
Macbeth' s  part  was  performed,  not 
without  talent,  but  with  a  wild  passion 
more  appropriate  to  Othello  than  to  the 
Scottish  chieftain.  The  piece  was  admi- 
rably put  on  the  stage  in  many  respects. 
During  the  banquet  at  which  the  tidings 
of  Banquo's  murder  are  brought  to  Mac- 
beth by  the  assassins,  these  appear, 
dressed  like  the  other  servants,  and 
recount  the  deed  they  have  committed, 
standing  in  the  foreground,  and  pouring 
out  wine  to  the  king.  The  witches  appear 
without  music  or  recitative,  but  their  me- 
lodramatic action  was  highly  effective. 
Signora  Ristori,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  was 
the  principal  figure  of  the  play.  Her 
entire  performance  was  pervaded  by  a  deep 
psychological  truth,  yet  never  transgress- 
ing the  limits  of  the  beautiful.  The 
sleep-walking  scene  was  the  most  impres- 
sive passage :  no  more  faithful  or  affecting 
picture  of  a  woman  utterly  wrecked  in 
body  and  mind  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can 
be  portrayed.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
strange  deep  hollow  voice  in  which  the 
words  were  breathed,  as  if  they  were  not 
utterances,  but  as  if  the  thoughts  from  the 
depth  within  were  revealed  in  these  pain- 
ful sighs,  subdued,  but  so  pitiful  and  heart- 
rending that  they  thrilled  every  nerve. 
And  this  was  the  awful  woman  to  whom 
Macbeth  says  in  terror,  "Bear  men- 
children  only!"  It  was  as  if  the  last 
remains  of  human  nature  wailed  under 
the  dreadful  curse  of  blood;  you  hold 
your  breath  involuntarily ;  it  was  as  if  a 
despairing  human  soul  cast  out  to  annihi- 
lation passed  by ;  its  body  seemed  a  mere 
husk.  Something  similar,  akin  in  truth 
and  genius,  was  brought  to  my  mind  by 
the  very  force  of  contrast — it  was  Jenny 
Lind's  innocent,  womanly  representation 
of  the  Somnambula^  in  the  opera  of  that 
name. 

Respecting  the  mise  en  seine — and  I 
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must  say  even  to  exaggeration — one  may 
obtain  an  idea  in  London  by  the  grand 
and  fantastic  splendor  with  which  Shake- 
speare's plays  were  placed  on  the  stage  by 
Charles   Kean.     Kean,   the   son   of  the 
celebrated  actor,  but  not  comparable  to 
his  father  in  genius,  had  the  genuine  merit 
to  have  applied  real  talent  and  profound 
historical  studies  in  order  to  produce  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  in  such  a  style  as 
was  never  before  witnessed,  and  would 
never  have  been  conceived  by  the  poet 
himself     He  also  adhered  to  the  original 
with  a  pious  fidelity  heretofore  unknown. 
In  former  times,  managers  had  no  scru- 
ples about  omitting  the  Fool  in  "  King 
Lear,"  one  of  the  most  important  figures 
in  the  chief  tragic  group.     Dickens  told 
me  that  Macready  had  been  the  first  to 
restore  this  essential  character.     At  the 
time  of  my  visit  people  were  thronging  to 
see     the     first     representation     of     the 
"  Tempest,"  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
stage  after  innumerable  rehearsals,  and  at 
an   immense  outlay.      The   theatre   was 
crowded.     The  theatre  is  not  large,  and 
it  is  quite  wonderful  what  human  will  and 
genius  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish. 
Painter  and  machinist  had  perfectly  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  piece  :  the  misf  en  seine 
seemed  inspired  by  the  faftcy  of  Shake- 
speare himself.     During  the  overture,  the 
music  of  which  expresses  the  storm  with 
an   accompaniment  of  roaring   thunder, 
shrieks  and  cries  were  heard  from  within. 
The  whole  prelude  was  thus  given  before 
the   raising  of  the  curtain.     When  this 
took  place  heavy  billows  came  rolling 
against  the  footlights.     The  whole  stage 
was  a  tumultuous  sea :  a  large  vessel  was 
tossed  to  and  fro — it  occupied  the  larger 
part  of  the  scene  ;  sailors  and  passengers 
ran  confusedly  about;    cries  of   agony 
and  anguish  resounded;  the  masts   fell, 
and  soon  the  vessel  itself  disappeared  in 
the  foaming  brine.     Dickens  told  me,  that 
•   the  ship  was  made  of  inflated  air-tight 
canvas,  the  air  being  let  out  of  which  the 
entire  huge  body  collapses  at  once,  and  is 
hidden  by  the  waves,  which  were  half  the 
height  of  the  scene. 

The  first  appearance  of  Ariel  was  poet- 
ically beautiful  to  a  high  degree  ;  as  Pros- 
pero  summoned  him  a  shooting-star  fell 
from  heaven ;  it  touched  the  grass,  it 
shone  in  blue  and  green  fiames,  and  rose 
suddenly  before  us  as  Ariel's  beautiful  and 
angel-like  form ;  he  stood  there  in  white 


garments,  with  wings  from  his  shoulders 
down  to  the  ground ;  it  was  as  if  he  and 
the   starry  meteor  had    floated   through 
heaven  at  the  same  moment.     Every  ap- 
pearance of  Ariel  was  different,  and  all 
were  beautiful :  now  he  appeared  clinging 
by  his  hand  to  the  tendrils  of  a  vine,  now 
floating  across  the  scene  by  some  mechan- 
ism not  easy  to  be  discovered.     No  cord 
or  rod  was  visible,  yet  something  of  this 
nature  upbore  him  in  his  attitude  of  flight. 
In  one  act  we  saw  a  bleak  winter  land- 
scape, changing  gradually  at  the  outbreak 
of  sunbeams  to  an  aspect  of  the  utmost 
luxuriance ;  the  trees  became  arrayed  in 
leaves,  flowers,   and    fiiiit;    the    springs 
gushed    abundantly,   and  water-nymphs, 
light  as  a  swan's  feathers  upon  the  billows, 
danced  down  the  foaming  waterfalls.     In 
another  scene  Ol3mipus  shone  forth  with 
all  its  classic  beauty ;  the   aerial  back- 
ground was  filled  with  hovering   genii. 
Juno  came  borne  along  in  her  chariot  by 
peacocks,   whose    trains    glistened  with 
radiance.     The  signs  of  the  zodiac  moved 
in  procession  ;  the   entire   scene  was   a 
perfect     kaleidoscope      phantasmagoria. 
The  splendor  of  a  single  act  would  have 
drawn  crowded  houses  to  witness  even  the 
poorest  play,  and  it  was  lavished  upon 
five   acts    of   Shakespeare — it    was    too 
much  !     Yes,   we    even   sailed  .  with   the 
Ares  in  the  gliding  boat,  and  saw  their 
thoughts  embodied.     The    whole    back- 
ground moved  by — landscape  succeeded 
landscape — a  complete  moving  panorama. 
The   final   scene   was  undeniably   the 
most  effective.     It  represented  an  open 
sea,  rippled  by  the  wind.     Prospero,  who 
is  quitting  his  island,  stood  in  the  stern  of 
the  vessel,  which  moved  from  the  back- 
ground towards  the  foot-lights.     The  sails 
swelled,  and  when  the  parting   epilogue 
had  been  spoken  the  ship  glided  slowly 
behind  the  side  scenes,  and  Ariel  appeared, 
floating  over  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
wafting  his  parting  farewell.     All  the  light 
fell  upon  him,  insomuch  that  he,  isolated 
by  the  electric  ray,  shed  a  meteoric  splen- 
dor over  the  scene ;  a  beautiful  rainbow 
beamed  away  from  him  over  the  watery 
mirror.     The  moon  that  had  shone  bright- 
ly faded  in  the  sunny  radiance,  and  the 
rainbow  glory  beaming  from  him  in  the 
moment  of  departure.     The  enchanted 
public  forgave  the  long  intervals  between 
the  acts,  and  the  interminable  duration  of 
the  piece ;  which  lasted  on  the  first  repre- 
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a-.    i*c    v:    ^*.v*^  V!i*vv.     ♦v£.'«^  «n*i 

r*>c   :  •    »-;  *o*c  o^v^xH  xA-vV  ji'n;  Ae  nee- 
tasvvVi  :^s.k:.  >*^v>  v.^\a^*  ;n  ;hc  golden 

\vsic  v>t  ;.v  Ao^v-N  AinnrAwd  to  me 
rv^oki:vA.<c  A>  v>AtiM:v  Artists*  except 
(.X*  *c:»;v:^N**A.'v*»i  v>r  CAliban.  Ariel, 
vka^h  vfcAN  ^vtivHxucvl  by  a  lady,  was  a 
Khca  t»a;uto.  m  luining  these  I  have 
UK  unv»:K\l  ihv^  outv  t\w>of  any  importance. 
Kcx\a  vk\  tAiuKxl  xn  the  style  of  a  preach- 
er. aikI  his  vMr)5x\n  was  not  fine.  I  should 
uu^ic  cuK\v  a  representation  of  Shake- 
N^vxuv  s  \n  A  ^\KKlen  theatre  than  here, 
whoic  the  \»lAy  >N*as  lost  in  the  properties. 

\  Ivnvcvor  overwhelming  such  a  spectacle 
AH  thiii  under  Kean's  management,  the 
k^rAUiWur  and  variety  of  other  places  in 
T^onvlon  is  more  overpowering  still.  I 
dhall  hore  mention  the  British  Museum. 
It  would  re(iuire  volumes  to  go  through 
this,  and  name  and  explain  all  its  treas- 
ure)*. 1  know  no  more  appropriate  com- 
parison for  it  than  that  of  the  brain  of  a 
great  sago,  where  all  that  he  has  read  on 
art  and  science  stands  embodied  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  best  order,  while  one  wan- 
ders like  an  animalcule  amid  its  nerves 
uud  fihres.  The  British  Museum  is,  as  it 
wcr**,  the  grand  collection  of  the  glories 
of  the  entire  world  through  thousands  of 
yoarK.  The  mighty  building  that  encloses 
thcHc  vajit  halls  of  learning  rises  in  the 
mid^il  oi  several  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
W  c  enter  and  stand  astounded  at  the 
grandeur  of  Nineveh,  beholding  rock- like 
toutUn  with  iujages  and  inscriptions  that 
uppe.il  as*  tiohh  as  if  they  had  been  carved 
in  our  v>vvu  days,— surveying  the  objects 
whuh  Nnurvnl  and  Semiramis  beheld  in 
iho  vUiK  rtgeji  of  antiquity.  We  move 
wuuuig  tho  Jianctnaries  of  Egypt,  between 
iUe»  ot  fiiiiu  deities  carved  in  shining 
poUshed  utone  ;  we  see  mummies  and 
unopened  ( ollVns,  and  the  withered  corpse 
whu  h  lie5*  there  black  as  if  it  were  baked, 
while  (\o\\\  it«  Hkull  still  depends  the 
U»i\g  Mark  hair ;  here  lies  a  foot,  here  a 
\\M\\l  lallen  away  from  some  mighty  man 
\\\  tlu^  lanvl  of  the  Nile.  Now  we  are  in 
\\w  nuvUl  of  (irecian  art,  among  forms 
lUMM  tlio  handn  of  i'hidias  and  Praxiteles ; 


hoftf  are  the  reliefs  of  the  Parthenon, — 
ierf  the  j€ginetan  groups — glory  upon 
<:5ofy !  But  we  are  not  confined  to  the 
contemplation  of  human  talent  and  genius 
through  thousands  of  bygone  years.  Re- 
presentatives of  the  animal  creation  from 
a  pre-historic  age  stand  before  us ;  we  see 
forms  of  extinct  animals  preserved  for  us 
in  the  strata,  as  plants  in  a  herbarium. 
Throughout  one  of  the  spacious  halls  ex- 
tend the  skeletons  of  the  mammoth  and 
other  creatures  of  the  pre-historic  epoch. 
A  contrast  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
clumsy  forms  of  the  walrus,  is  afforded 
by  the  beauties  of  the  world  of  birds  here 
exhibited — flamingoes,  roseate  and  white  ; 
humming-birds,  whose  brilliancy  eclipses 
the  most  lustrous  butterflies,  and  resem- 
bles a  gorgeous  display  of  fireworks.  The 
museum  is  an  assemblage  of  wonders 
awaiting  a  poet ;  it  is  a  treasury  of  wealth, 
a  pearl  such  as  only  England,  Queen  of 
the  Ocean,  can  possess. 

One  place  more  in  London  I  must  yet 
mention  ;  it  lies  in  one  of  the  narrow, 
dirty  streets  leading  towards  the  Thames, 
enveloped  in  the  coal-smoke  of  the  city. 
There  grows  the  Nymphcta  alba  of  news- 
papers, the  Victoria  Regia  with  more 
than  50,000  petals.  Once  in  twenty- 
four  hours  it  *sheds  its  flowers  and  leaves, 
scattering  them  over  the  world,  from 
Lapland  to  Hindoostan.  I  saw  this 
flower  expand,  and  heard  its  leaves  un- 
fold in  an  instant ;  it  was  overwhelming  ! 
I  trembled,  and  felt  as  though  I  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  roaring  water-fall.  I  mean 
the  printing-oflftce  of  The  Times.  I  saw 
series  of  vaults  and  halls, — apartments  and 
chambers  forming  a  wonderfully  connected 
whole,  under  almost  military  discipline. 
Not  only  the  different  columns  of  the  paper, 
but  the  various  paragraphs  had  their  di- 
visions and  their  leaders.  We  accom- 
panied the  journal  on  its  various  stages, 
from  the  blank  sheet  until  it  lay  before  us 
a  fully  printed  page.  The  power  of  mind 
reigns  here  along  with  the  power  of  steam. 
** Master  Bloodless"  stretches  out  his 
iron  fingers  and  moves  muscles  of  rope 
and  leather ;  the  huge  heavy  bimdles  of 
paper  are  lifted  up  through  the  stories 
and  traverse  the  rooms  on  tramways ;  the 
commands  of  the  human  spirit  fly  on  the 
electric  wire  from  hall  to  hall.  The 
machinery  pulsates  in  a  sort  of  rotunda, 
where  I  took  my  place  in  a  gallery  run- 
ning along  the  walls.     The  room  was 
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nearly  filled  with  an  enormous  wheel,  on 
which  the  workmen  sat,  separated  from 
each  other,  while  all  around  was  whirling 
and  whizzing.  The  sheets  arose,  were 
damped,  turned  round  in  an  engine,  came 
out  printed  on  one  side  ;  were  turned 
a^ain,  and  the  other  side  also  stood  filled 
with  printed  columns ;  these  were  passed 
over  heated  rollers,  spread  out,  laid  to- 
gether—appeared and  vanished.  I  saw 
the  large  white  sheets  moving  rapidly  as 
lightning,  printed  with  the  characters,  and 
falling  from  hand  to  hand.  The  sound 
was  as  of  a  roaring  rushing  river ;  the 
gallery  on  which  I  stood  vibrated  with  the 
motion  of  the  machinery  ;  a  quivering 
fan  through  my  nerves.  I  bowed  down 
before  "  Bloodless  "  and  his  master — the 
genius  of  man. 

If  1  have   succeeded  in  conveying  a 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  roaring  whirl- 
pool of  London,  it  will  be  understood  what 
a  relief  one  experiences  on  being  trans- 
ferred from  it  to  a  quiet  home,   replete 
with    the    most   refined   comfort.      Miss 
Burdett     Coutts,     to.   whom     Dickens's 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit "  is  inscribed,  is  the 
richest  lady  in  England.     Her  fortune  is 
said  to  be  enormous,  but  her  glory  is  to 
be  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  benevo- 
lent women  in  the  land.     Not  only  has 
she  built  several  churches,  but  she  pro- 
vides for  the  poor  and  for  the  sick  with 
true   Christian    charity.      Her  house  in 
London  is  the  resort  of  the  noblest,  the 
most    distinguished,  and  the  wealthiest. 
In  the  first  days  of  my  visit  to  Dickens, 
I  met  two  ladies  dressed  in  mourning,  one 
young,   the   other  a  little  older.     They 
stayed  there  some  days,   and  were   ex- 
tremely amiable,  frank,  and  cordial.     We 
walked  together  to  the  Monument.      I 
drove  with  them  to  Rochester,  and,  upon 
leaving,  they  proposed  that  I  should  stay 
in  their  house  when  I  returned  to  London. 
Dickens  told  me  that  the  elder  was  Miss 
Coutts ;  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  esteem 
of  her,  and  of  the  tnie  Christian  use  she 
made  of  her  fabulous  fortune  :  I  was  to 
see,  when  I  visited  her,  an  English  house 
arranged  with  the  perfection  of  opulence 
and  comfort      I  went,  and  it  was  not  the 
rich  paintings,  the  stately  attendants,  the 
palace-like    appearance    which   gave     it 
greatness  and  distinction  ;  but  the  noble, 
womanly,   amiable  mistress.     She  $tood 
there  so  truly  good  and  kind,  in  noble 
simplicity,   amid    her  splendid    retinue ! 
New  Series. — Vol.  XIII.,  No.  2. 


She  had  noticed  in  the  country  that  I 
found  it  cold — the  weather  was  still  not 
very  warm — I  found  a  fire  in  my  room — 
how  cosey  it  was !  There  were  books,  com- 
fortable arm-chairs,  sofas,  mediaeval  fiu^ni- 
ture,  and  a  view  firom  the  windows  over 
the  litde  garden  to  Piccadilly  and  the 
Pajks.  Miss  Coutts's  country-house  and 
garden  are  situated  near  London  :  here 
are  great  avenues  of  rhododendrons, 
which  shed  their  purple  flowers  over  the 
carriage  in  which  I  drove ;  mighty  cedars 
and  rare  plants  stood  here  and  there,  and 
in  the  hothouses  grew  palms,  grapes, 
pine-apples,  and  luscious  fruit  in  such 
luxuriant  abundance  as  I  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed.  From  all  this  splendor 
the  possessor  took  me  to  a  little  kitchen- 
garden.  She  is  fond  of  the  simple  place, 
with  its  unpretending  useful  occupants, 
and  passes  here  many  an  hour.  Before 
us  lay  London  in  its  pall  of  coal-smoke, 
and  trains,  with  rolling  volumes  of  steam, 
went  whizzing  and  wWrling  by  on  the  ad- 
joining railway. 

I  must  speak  of  yet  another  home  in 
London — a  home  where  I  met  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  kindness,  from  both 
parents  and  children  :  it  was  the  house  of 
the  eminent  and  well-known  publisher, 
Richard  Bentley,  originally  Dickens's  pub- 
lisher, afterwards  Marryat's.  The  *^Im- 
provisatore  "  and  most  of  my  other  works 
were  published  by  him.  His  office  is  in 
London,  but  he  resides,  with  his  family, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  almost  like 
the  country.  Here  I  saw  kind  faces, 
heard  lovely  music,  felt  that  I  was  under- 
stood, and  was  happy.*  Here  and  at 
Gadshill  I  was  with  dear  sympathizing 
friends ;  and  Gadshill  was  far  from  Lon- 
II        ■         II  II  I    ■  > 

*  [Some  years  before  Andersen  honored  me 
with  a  visit  at  my  house  at  Sevenoaks,  with  which 
lovely  spot  and  its  beautiful  neighborhood  be 
was  perfectly  delighted.  He  was  a  true  lover  of 
nature,  and  was  charmed  with  the  glorious  sylvan 
scenery  aroimd  that  rich  garden  of  gay  wild 
flowers;  its  noble  beeches  and  cultivated  gar- 
dens ;  its  varied  forests  and  shrubs.  In  the  guile- 
lessness  and  simplicity  of  his  character  he  seemed 
to  us  a  Danish  Goldsmith.  He  visited  with  me 
Knowle  House,  with  its  Brown  Gallery  of  old 
pictures,  and  the  stately  drawing-room  with  its 
full-lengths  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte. 
After  visiting  Lord  Stanhopc*s  lovely  place  at 
Chevening,  he  went  to  see  Chantrey's  master* 
piece  in  the  church  there.^  But  his  heart  was  with 
natural  objects,  and  on  leaving  the  church,  be 
said,  "  Ah !  these  things  are  excellent,  but  give 
me  these  grand  old  oaks."— R.  Bentley.] 
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don,  amid  the  freshness  of  Nature. 
Thither  it  was  my  deHght  to  fly  from  the 
hot,  smoky,  bustling  metropoHs.  I  would 
speed  away  on  the  back  of  the  steam 
dragon,  as  the  setting  sun  was  glittering 
on  the  Crystal  Palace  and  on  the  rippled 
tide  of  the  Thames,  on  a  windy  day,  and 
then  walk  tlirough  the  quiet  evenmg  to 
the  cheerful  lighted  dwelling,  where 
sounds  of  music  greeted  me  as  Mary  and 
her  aunt  played  pieces  from  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn.  It  was  plea- 
sant here,  in  the  little  room  around  the 
piano,  when  Dickens  assembled  his 
friends  ;  later  in  tiie  evening,  by  starlight 
or  moonlight,  we  would  walk  out  on  the 
dewless  grass.  Peace  brooded  over  the 
landscape ;  above  us  was  the  high  clear 
sky,  but  my  thoughts  were  tinged  with 
sadness.  In  a  few  days  this  will,  be  all 
like  a  dream,  passing  away  like  the  strains 
of  the  instrument  to  which  we  have  been 
listening :  these  may  sound  again — I  may 
hearken  to  them  once  more  in  a  similar 
mood — ^but  the  moment  in  this  spot  will 
never  return  !  One  evening  when  I  felt 
thus,  Dickens  suddenly  caught  my  hand, 
and,  with  deep  cordiality,  as  though  he 
had  read  my  thoughts,  begged  me  to  stay 
with  him  yet  some  time  longer,  and  see 
the  dramatic  performance  m  which  he 
and  several  of  his  family  were  to  take  part. 
He  took  me  in  his  arms ;  I  felt  and  knew 
I  was  a  welcome  guest 

These  were  happy  hours — blissful  days ! 
and  yet  often  in  them  came  heavy  dark 
moments,  not  from  within,  but  from  with- 
out. This  time  a  critique  upon  my  last 
book  had  put  me  in  bad  spirits,  which  it 
should  not  have  done.  I  only  mention 
it  here  to  express  the  never-to-be  forgotten 
impression  made  upon  me  by  Dickens's 
extreme  kindness.  He  came  from  Lon- 
don, where  he  ha4  been  two  days,  during 
which  I  had  been  going  about  dull,  gloomy, 
unsociable — ^fretting  and  tormenting  my- 
self Dickens  discovered  what  was  the 
matter,  and  now  he  displayed  his  most 
dazzling  powers  of  conversation,  of  wit 
and  humor;  and  when  these  failed  to 
irradiate  the  darkest  corners  of  my  mood, 
came  earnestness  beaming  with  true  kind- 
ness, and  such  cordial  recognition,  that  I 
felt  myself  inspired  with  new  strength,  and 
full  of  desire  and  craving  to  deserve  it 

I  looked  at  my  friend's  mild  beaming 
eyes,  and  felt  myself  indebted  to  my  un- 
kind critic  for  having  procured  me  one  of 


the  happiest  moments  of  my  life — the  rich 
amber  of  sympathy  cast  up  by  the  sea  of 
sorrow.  On  this  occasion,  Dickens  told 
me  of  the  verdict  pronounced  by,  I  think, 
a  clever  contemporary  critic  of  Shake- 
speare's "  Macbeth."  *  How  absurd  it 
seems  now.  The  verdict  runs  something 
like  this  :  "  Mr.  Shakespeare  has  now  giv- 
en us  a  new  tragedy — greater  nonsense 
was  never  put  upon  paper."  Presently  I 
regained  my  spirits,  saw  the  world  in  sun- 
shme, — and  this  must  be  the  effect  of 
living  with  Dickens.  His  sparkling  con- 
versation radiates  warmth  and  light ;  the 
soul  visible  in  his  eyes  awakens  confidence 
and  affection ;  and  this  is  felt  by  every 
one  who  approaches  him.  The  old  farmer 
whose  cows  and  sheep  fed  near  the  monu- 
ment at  Gadshill,  knew  that  I  was  staying 
with  Dickens,  and  told  me  that  he  himself 
brought  us  new  bread  every  morning. 
"  Ay,"  he  continued,  "  some  years  ago 
the  lady  they  call  the  *  Swedish  nightin- 
gale' lived  here  also.  She  was  such  a 
kind  lady,  straightforward  and  nice,  like 
Mrs.  Dickens."  I* tried  to  find  the  place 
where  Jenny  Lind  was  said  to  have  lived. 
The  windows  were  smeared  with  whitewash, 
the  door  was  locked,  nobody  lived  tliere 
then.  The  cage  was  empty,  the  nightin- 
gale was  flown.  Many  thoughts  and  old  re- 
membrances awoke  ;  I  never  again  passed 
the  place  without  a  feeling  of  strange  sad- 
ness creeping  over  me. 

The  time  for  leaving  Gadshill  drew 
nigh ;  but  first  I  was  to  see  and  admire 
Dickens  as  a  great  actor. 

The  rehearsal  of  the  dramatic  perform- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  Jerrold's  family 
took  us  to  town  for  a  week.  Dickens 
was  to  read  his  "  Christmas  Carol "  at 
St  Martin's  Hall.  The  Aldelphi  Theatre 
contributed,  by  producing  two  of  Jerrold's 
most  celebrated  dramas,  "  The  Rent  Day  " 
and  "  Black-eyed  Susan."  TTie  most 
striking  perfonnance  was  undeniably  that 
in  which  Dickens  and  his  friend  appeared 
— a  new  romantic  drama  by  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, entitled,  "  The  Frozen  Deep."  The 
author  was  to  represent  the  part  of  one 
of  the  male  lovers,  Dickens,  that  of  the 
other. 

It  had  long  been  the  Queen's  wish  to 


*  «The  reference  seems  to  he  to  a  satirical  paper 
in  "Household  Words,**  where  "Hamlet"  ii 
reviewed  as  the  work  of  a  young  and  unknown 
writer. 
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see  one  of  the  perfomiances  Dickens  gave. 
Her  Majesty  was  to  honor  oiie  of  these  by 
her  presence  a  few  evenings  before  the 
public  representation  at  the  little  theatre 
called  the  Gallery  of  Illustration.  The 
Queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  Royal  children, 
as  also  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  were  to  be  pres- 
ent ;  besides  these  illustrious  personages, 
only  a  select  number  of  spectators,  and  the 
nearest  lelations  of  the  performers  were 
admitted.  From  Dickens's  house  came 
his  mother-in-law,  his  wife,  and  I.  If  we 
had  gone  up  to  London  by  the  last  train 
on  Sunday  evening  instead  of  waiting  until 
Monday  morning,  the  performances  might 
easily  have  been  brought  to  nothing  in  a 
fearful  manner.  I  saw  the  evening  train 
leaving  Gadshill,  and  two  stations  from 
London  the  fearful  collision  took  place, 
an  accident  of  which  on  our  journey  to 
town  next  day  we  read  the  account  on 
the  very  spot  where  it  had  occurred.  The 
train  had  stopped,  those  who  wished  to  get 
out  had  alighted,  and  the  train  was  resum- 
ing its  journey  when  another  came  on  ; 
the  driver  saw  no  signal  that  the  train  in 
advance  was  still  stopping,  and  so  the' 
second  train  came  rushing  at  full  speed 
upon  the  first,  the  hinder  carriages,  which 
were  filled  with  passengers,  were  crushed ; 
thirteen  persons  ware  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  forty  had  broken  limbs  !  It  had  been 
a  terrible  sight.  I  spoke  to  a  gentleman, 
whose  country-house  adjoined  the  spot ; 
he  was  just  going  to  bed  when  he  heard  the 
despairing  screams  and  piercing  shrieks 
of  the  wounded,  the  dying,  and  the  by- 
standers who  witnessed  the  calamity.  He 
hastened  to  the  place  :  carriages  and  pas- 
sengers lay  there  crushed,  swimming  in 
blood  1  It  was  strange  to  rush  over  the 
scene  of  disaster  by  the  next  following 
train.  A  strict  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  accident  was  instituted,  and  the  di- 
rectors had  to  ])ay  immense  damages  to 
the  injured  survivors. 

The  Gallery  of  Illustration  was  decked, 
in  festival  style,  with  flowers,  wreaths,  and 
hangings,  in  honor  of  the  Queen's  pres- 
ence. A  separate  buffet  with  refresh- 
ments was  provided  for  Royalty,  and  an- 
other for  the  spectators.  The  performances 
were  repeated  on  several  evenings  before 
the  public,  when  I  was  again  present. 
•  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  chiefly  as 
follows:  Richard  Wardour,  a  young 
naval  officer,  and  Clara  Bumham,  have 


grown  up  together,  and  are  fond  of  each 
other;  but  with  Richard  this  feeling  is 
love,  and  when  he  learns  that  Clara  has 
been  betrothed  to  Frank  Aldersby,  an- 
other naval  officer,  he  believes  the  en- 
gagement to  have  been  a  family  arrange- 
ment in  which  her  heart  has  no  share,  and 
resolves  to  rescue  her  for  himself.  Both 
lovers  go  on  an  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole,  but  in  different  ships;  the  young 
girl,  who  loves  her  betrothed,  but  not 
Richard,  passes  days  of  anguish,  fearing 
the  rivals  may  meet.  '  In  the  second  act 
we  are  transported  to  the  Polar  regions, 
where  both  vessels  are  frozen  in.  The 
scene  is  in  one  of  the  ships,  while  the 
snow  is  drifting  without.  Frank  Aldersby 
is  happy  in  his  love,  and  beholds  even  in 
the  smoke  of  his  '  fire  the  image  of  his 
beloved  one.  Now  comes  Richard  War- 
dour,  and  by  shifting  lots  contrives  that 
both  shall  be  sent  out  on  an  expedition 
in  quest  of  land  and  inhabitants.  We 
feel  certain  that  the  bullet  with  which 
Richard  loads  his  rifle  will  pierce  the 
fortunate  bridegroom's  heart ;  but  out  on 
"  the  frozen  deep,"  in  sleet  and  snowdrift, 
astray  and  forsaken,  in  distress  and  dan- 
ger of  death,  Richard's  noble  nature  gains 
the  mastery  :  he  learns  not  only  that  Frank 
.  loves  Clara,  but  that  she  returns  his  love 
— and  now,  in  his  deep  aff*ection  for 
her,  his  only  wish  is  to  save  Frank's  life 
for  her  sake.  At  the  close  of  the  play, 
where  Clara,  with  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  other  officers,  has  come  to  gain  tid- 
ings, if  ])ossible,  of  the  lost  ships,  Richard, 
worn  out  and  shattered  in  mind  and 
body,  brings  ihe  young  man  he  has  saved 
to  Clara,  but  himself  expires  immediately 
•  after  the  struggle,  sinking  down  at  her 
feet.  Dickens  acted  the  part  of  Richard 
Wardour  with  striking  truth  and  great 
dramatic  genius ;  he  gave  it  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  quietness  very  different  from 
the  u^al  style  of  tragic  performances  in 
England  and  Germany.  Here  (in  Den- 
mark) he  would  at  once  have  earned 
admiration  and  recognition,  even  had  no 
one  known  that  he  was  the  great  author. 
He  much  resembled  Michael  Wicke.  Be- 
sides Dickens  himself,  his  two  daughters, 
his  eldest  son,  both  his  sisters,  and  his 
brother  Alfred,  appeared  in  the  piece. 
The  part  of  Frank  Aldersby  was,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  performed  by  Wilkie 
Collins,  the  author  of  the  play.  The  re- 
presentation before  the  Queen  was  con- 
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eluded  by  "  Two  o'clock  in  the  Morning ;" 
which  was  acted  with  incomparable  ani- 
mation and  sparkling  humor  by  Dickens 
and  Mark  Lemon,  the  editor  of  Punch, 
These  two  also  gave,  in  the  most  masterly 
way,  the  principal  parts  in  the  farce  of 
"  Uncle  John."  Dickens's  performance  of 
the  comic  parts  equalled  that  of  the 
tragic,  and  he  certainly  is  one  of  the 
greatest  actors  of  the  present  age. 

After  the  first  representation,  actors 
and  guests  assembled  to  spend  a  merry 
evening  in  the  office  of  "Household 
Words,"  where  life,  joy,  festivity,  and 
sparkling  wit  abounded.  There  was  an 
open-air  party  held  at  Albert  Smith's,  the 
ascender  of  Mont  Blanc,  whose  capital  lec- 
ture and  appearance  have  already  been 
described  for  us  by  Bflle  in  his  "  Sketches 
from  England." 

The  morning  of  separation  came :  I 
was  to  leave  the  celebrated  living  author, 
and  before  reaching  Denmark  was  to  be- 
hold the  apotheosis  of  Germany's  poetical 
greatness ;  I  was  invited  to  the  festivity 


on  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
statues  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Wieland. 
From  the  land  of  Shakespeare,  from  the 
home  of  Dickens,  I  went  to  the  land  of 
the  Minnesingers,  to  the  town  of  the 
poets — to  Weimar. 

Dickens  had  the  horses  put  to  liis  little 
carriage,  and  himself  drove  me  to  Maid- 
stone, whence  I  went  by  rail  to  Folke- 
stone, where  the  steamers  depart  for  the 
Continent.  Dickens  and  I  had  thus  the 
opportimity  of  being  together  yet  a  few 
hours  in  the  loveliest  part  of  Kent,  amid 
rich  fields  and  splendid  woodland.  Dick- 
ens was  bright  and  cheerful,  but  I  could 
not  overcome  my  dejection;  I  felt  that 
the  parting  moment  drew  nigh.  At  the 
railway  station  we  embraced  each  other. 
I  looked  into  the  true  eyes  of  him  in 
whom  I  admire  the  poet  and  love  the 
man.  Once  more  we  pressed  each  other's 
hands,  and  he  drove  away.  I  rushed  off 
with  the  train.  Past — past — and  so  will 
all  stories  be  I     * 
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The  late  remarkable  outbreak  of  women 
against. the  restrictions  under  which  they 
have  hitherto  lived — the  Modem  Revolt, 
as  it  may  be  called — has  two  meanings : 
the  one,  a  noble  protest  against  the  fri- 
volity ai^d  idleness  into  which  they  have 
suffered  themselves  to  sink ;  the  other,  a 
mad  rebellion  against  the  natural  duties 
of  their  sex,  and  those  characteristics 
known  in  the  mass  as  womanliness.  And 
among  the  most  serious  problems,  of  the 
day  is,  how  to  reconcile  the  greater  free- 
dom which  women  are  taking  with  the 
restrictive  duties  of  sex;  how  to  bring 
their  determination  to  share  in  the  remu- 
nerative work  of  the  world  into  harmony 
with  that  womanliness,  without  which 
they  are  intrinsically  valueless — inferior 
copies  of  men,  having  neither  the  sweet- 
ness the  tenderness,  the  modesty  of  the 
one  sex,  nor  the  coiurage,  the  resolution, 
the  power  of  the  other. 

Women  have  always  been  more  or  less 
riddles  to  men,  whose  stronger  organiza- 
tion fin^  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
feverish   impulses,  the  hysterical  excite- 


ment by  which  they  are  swayed,  and  who 
cannot  believe  that  the  faihngs  of  slaves 
and  the  virtues  of  saints  can  .coexist  in 
the  same  class.  Hence  they  have  taken 
extreme  views  :  one,  the  cynical  school, 
making  them  the  authors  of  all  the  evil 
afloat,  sly,  intriguing,  unreasonable,  influ- 
enced only  by  self-interest,  governed  only 
by  fear,  cruel,  fialse,  and  worthless ;  while 
another,  more  poetic  and  quite  as  untrue, 
paints  them  as  seraphic  creatures  gliding 
through  a  polluted  world  in  a  self-evolved 
atmosphere  of  purity  and  holiness  and 
ignorance  of  evil ;  creatures  all  heart  and 
soul  and  compassion  and  love ;  embodi- 
ments of  chanty,. bearing  all  things  and 
believing  all  things,  loving  even  their 
tyrants,  kissing  the  rod  wherewith  they  axe 
struck,  reforming  bad  men  by  the  specta- 
cle of  thdr  untainted  virtues,  and  soften- 
ing the  rude  by  their  ineffable  grace. 
These  are  the  two  extremes:  but  no 
school  has  yet  upheld  them  as  sober, 
rational,  well  -  informed  beings  —  witk 
brains  to  regulate  their  impulses,  yet  with 
more  love  than  calculation ;  with  strong 
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instincts  and  intuitive  perceptions,  yet 
not  devoid  of  reason;  with  courage  to 
examine  dark  moral  problems  and  to 
learn  the  truth  of  social  conditions  which 
they' do  not  share,  yet  with  purity  surviv- 
ing knowledge — women  who  do  not  care 
to  make  a  fool's  paradise  of  Arcadian  in- 
nocence for  themselves,  but  who  are  not 
content  to  let  vice  reign  supreme  while 
they  stand  loftily  aside  on  the  plea  of 
pitch'  and  the  defilement  arising  therefrom 
— ^women  who  are  neither  the  slaves  nor 
the  rivals  of  men,  and  #hose  demand  for 
equal  rights  does  not  include  confusion  of 
circumstance  or  identity  of  condition. 
And  this  is  what  the  best  of  the  revolters 
are  aiming  at  becoming  now.  For  the 
class  which  advocates  indiflference  to  the 
wishes  and  approbation  of  men  is  not  one 
deserving  serious  consideration.  This  is 
the  madness,  the  exaggeration  which 
brings  the  whole  question  into  disfavor ; 
and  no  one  who  has  \^man's  best  inte- 
rests at  heart  can  thank  the  members  of 
this  class  for  their  advocacy. 

The  first  point  in  this  modem  revolt  is 
the  cry  of  women  for  leave  to  work. 
This  surely  is  a  mere  cry,  not  a  cause. 
There  is  work  for  tfaem  to  do  if  they  will 
do  it ;  work  waiting  for  them,  and  sadly 
needing  their  doing. •  But  this  is  not  the 
work  Aey  want  to  do.  What  they  want 
is  a  share  in  that  which  men  have  appro- 
priated, and  which  is  undeniably  better 
fitted  for  men  than  women.  And  in  their 
attempt  to  get  hold  of  this  they  are  leav- 
ing undone  that  which  Nature  and  the  fit- 
ness of  things  have  assigned  to  them,  like 
children  who  quit  their  own  tasks  which 
are  within  their  compass,  while  wanting 
those  apportioned  to  the  elders.  Yet 
what  have  women  to  complain  of  in  the 
way  of  wanting  work  ?  In  reality  very 
few  careers  are  closed  to  them.  To  be 
sure  the  law  and  the  church,  the  army, 
navy,  and  Parliament,  are  crypts  into 
which  they  may  not  penetrate,  but  all 
trades  and  commerce,  and  the  financial 
world  outside  the  Stock  Exchange,  are 
open  to  them :  they  may  be  merchants, 
bankers,  traders  of  all  kinds,  shiix)wners 
and  shipbuilders,  artists,  writers,  teachers, 
formers,*  and  they  can  practise  medicine 


under  restrictions,  besides  being  nurses. 
All  these  and  more  modes  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  are  free  to  them;  and  they 
have  moreover  their  own  more  special 
work.  * 

But  let  us  confess  it  honestly,  if  .sor- 
rowfully— hitherto  they  have  made  ,no 
class  mark  in  anything,  and  only  a  very 
few  women,  and  those  quite  exceptional, 
have  done  wha^they  might  do.  It  is  said 
that  this  want  of  class  distinction  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  education.  Grant- 
ing the  plea  generally,  who  has  educated 
women  if  not  women  themselves?  No 
one  has  prevented  women  fi^om  giving  to 
girls  an  education  as  broad  and  sound  as 
that  given  by  men  to  boys ;  the  wretched 
thing  called  female  education  has  not  been 
men's  doing,  nor  has  the  want  of  any- 
thing better  been  in  deference  to  men's 
wishes.  The  education  of  her  daughters 
is  essentially  the  mother's  care  and  a 
woman's  charge  :  and  as  a  proof  of  this, 
now  tliat  a  desire  for  better  things  has 
sprung  up  among  women,  men  help  them 
to  get  the  best  that  can  be  given.  It  has 
been  because  mothers  have  willed  it  so, 
that  their  daughters  have  been  fiimsily 
taught  and  flashily  accomplished,  and 
handed  over  to  men  neither  intellectual 
companions  nor  usoful  house-managers. 

Let  us  go  over  the  list  of  what  has 
been  especially  woman's  wprk,  and  say 
candidly  what  she  has  made  of  her  talent 
All  that  concerns  domestic  and  social  life 
is  hers — ^maternity  and  the  care  of  the 
young,  the  education  of  the  daughters, 
the  management  of  the  house,  the  arrange- 
ments of  society,  the  regulation  of  dres^ 
and  fashion.  And  whatever  we  may  think 
about  woman's  right  to  a  more  extended 
sphere  of  action,  we  cannot  deny  that 
these  are  her  principal  duties ;  whatever 
we  may  add  on  to  these,  these  must  always 
remain  her  primary  obligations. 

But  how  are  these  duties  performed  ? 

In  the  question  of  maternity  lies  the 
saddest  part  of  the  Modem  Revolt.  God 
alone  knows  what  good  is  to  come  out  of 
the  strange  reaction  against  the  maternal 
instinct,  which  is  so  marked  a  social 
feature  in  America,  and  which  is  spreading 


*  Only  quite  lately  a  farmer,  Mrs.  Millington^ 
of  Ash  Grove  Farm,  near  Bicester,  took  the 
prize  for  good  farming  over  the  heads  of  her  male 
competitors;  and  there  was,  probably  is  still,  a 


lady  of  rank,  who  owns  a  dairy  at  Notting  Hill, 
who  attends  to  the  business  herself,  and  drives  her 
.  pair  of  bajrs  to  the  door  of  those  of  her  customers 
who  have  had  any  complaint  to  make,  to  see  into 
their  case  hersell 
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the  scenes  in  a  basket,  while  her  mother 
was  acting.  She  herself  trod  the  boards 
when  quite  a  little  child,  and  before  long, 
and  first  at  Turin,  notice  was  taken  of  her 
uncommon  talents.  In  course  of  time 
she  was  married  to  an  Italian  nobleman, 
whose  relations,  they  say,  were  angry  to 
be  obliged  to  receive  a  daughter-in-law 
from  the  theatre ;  but  her  personal  ami- 
ability soon  won  them  round.  And,  sub- 
sequently, when  financial  considerations, 
it  was  said,  induced  her  again  to  tread  the 
path  which  led  her  to  fame  and  honor, 
she  was  accompanied  by  her  husband  to 
Paris,  when  her  greatness  was  fully  re- 
cognized. She  now  wielded  the  sceptre 
of  the  tragic  muse  without  a  rival,  for 
Rachel  went  to  America.  The  name  of 
Signora  Ristori  was  soon  heard  in  the 
neighboring  lands ;  and  England  and  Ger- 
many followed  the  example  of  France  in 
receiving  her  with  homage    and   enthu- 


siasm. 


Signora  Ristori  has  first-rate  personal 
gifts  for  the  stage — noble  features,  lively 
eyes,  and  expressive  action  ;  the  latter, 
indeed,  a  litde  too  strong  for  my  taste, 
and  such  as,  I  think,  is  only  suited  to 
ballet,  where  mimic  gestures  have  to  take 
the  place  of  words.  The  transitions  were 
so  rapid,  that  they  required  all  the  poetical 
truth  to  make  them  acceptable,  and  at 
first  I  could  hardly  sympathize  with  them. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  story,  the 
point  of  which  lies  in  the  story-teller's 
looks  and  tones,  the  words  being  merely 
these :  "  A  woman,  whose  shrewish  face 
was  a  regular  scare-child,  entertained  a 
neighbor's  children  one  day,  and  did  her 
very  best  to  play  pretty  to  them  ;  so  she 
said,  with  a  smiling  mouth  and  tender 
eyes,  beginning  in  the  most  caressing 
tone,  *  Wouldn't  the  little  dears  like  to  go 
down  into  the  garden,  and  gather  some 
apples,  pears,  and  cherries?"  But  the 
soft  speech,  with  the  smile  and  the  tender- 
ness, changed  in  the  middle,  became  a 
growl  at  apples  and  pears,  and  broke  into 
a  scream  at  "  cherries."  Thus  what  began 
like  a  breath  of  summer,  ended  in  a 
hurricane.  I  thought  of  this  old  nursery 
tale  when  seeing  and  hearing  Ristori. 
All  those  around  her  seemed  nothing  but 
poor  mimics  of  herself.  It  failed  to  carry 
me  away,  though  every  word  was  finely 
executed,  every  movement  true  to  the 
fiery  Italian  natiure;  but  it  was  all  too 
emphatic,  pitched  many  degrees  higher 


than  anything  I  had  known  in  real  life  ; 
Still,  I  must  confess  that  I  had  come  back 
from  the  great  concert  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  tired,  both  in  body  and  soul,  and  I 
was  hardly  fresh  enough  to  appreciate  that 
remarkable  actress. 

I  was  more  interested  and  impressed 
with  the  artistic  merit  of  her  representa- 
tion of  Lady  Macbeth,  which  I  subse- 
quently witnessed  on  two  occasions.  The 
Italian  translation  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  has,  it  must  be  owned,  been  made 
solely  on  Madame  Ristori' s  behalf. 
Macbeth' s  part  was  performed,  not 
without  talent,  but  with  a  wild  passion 
more  appropriate  to  Othello  than  to  the 
Scottish  chieftain.  The  piece  was  admi- 
rably put  on  the  stage  in  many  respects. 
During  the  banquet  at  which  the  tidings 
of  Banquo's  murder  are  brought  to  Mac- 
beth by  the  assassins,  these  appear, 
dressed  like  the  other  servants,  and 
recount  the  deed  they  have  committed, 
standing  in  the  foreground,  and  pouring 
out  wine  to  the  king.  The  witches  appear 
without  music  or  recitative,  but  their  me- 
lodramatic action  was  highly  effective. 
Signora  Ristori,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  was 
the  principal  figure  of  the  play.  Her 
entire  performance  was  pervaded  by  a  deep 
psychological  truth,  yet  never  transgress- 
ing the  limits  of  the  beautiful.  The 
sleep-walking  scene  was  the  most  impres- 
sive passage :  no  more  faithful  or  affecting 
picture  of  a  woman  utterly  wrecked  in 
body  and  mind  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can 
be  portrayed.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
strange  deep  hollow  voice  in  which  the 
words  were  breathed,  as  if  they  were  not 
utterances,  but  as  if  the  thoughts  from  the 
depth  within  were  revealed  in  these  pain- 
ful sighs,  subdued,  but  so  pitiful  and  heart- 
rending that  they  thrilled  every  nerve. 
And  this  was  the  awful  woman  to  whom 
Macbeth  says  in  terror,  "Bear  men- 
children  only ! "  It  was  as  if  the  last 
remains  of  human  nature  wailed  under 
the  dreadful  curse  of  blood;  you  hold 
your  breath  involuntarily ;  it  was  as  if  a 
despairing  human  soul  cast  out  to  annihi- 
lation passed  by ;  its  body  seemed  a  mere 
husk.  Something  similar,  akin  in  truth 
and  genius,  was  brought  to  my  mind  by 
the  very  force  of  contrast — it  was  Jenny 
Lind's  innocent,  womanly  representation 
of  the  Somnambula,  in  the  opera  of  that 
name. 

Respecting  the  mise  en  schte — and  I 
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must  say  even  to  exaggeration — one  may 
obtain  an  idea  in  London  by  the  grand 
and  fantastic  splendor  with  which  Shake- 
speare's plays  were  placed  on  the  stage  by 
Charles   Kean.     Kean,   the   son   of  the 
celebrated  actor,  but  not  comparable  to 
his  father  in  genius,  had  the  genuine  merit 
to  have  applied  real  talent  and  profound 
historical  studies  in  order  to  produce  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  in  such  a  style  as 
was  never  before  witnessed,  and  would 
never  have  been  conceived  by  the  poet 
himself     He  also  adhered  to  the  original 
with  a  pious  fidelity  heretofore  unknown. 
In  former  times,  managers  had  no  scru- 
ples about  omitting  the  Fool  in  "  King 
Lear,"  one  of  the  most  important  figures 
in  the  chief  tragic  group..     Dickens  told 
me  that  Macready  had  been  the  first  to 
restore  this  essential  character.     At  the 
time  of  my  visit  people  were  thronging  to 
see     the     first     representation     of     the 
"  Tempest,"  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
stage  after  innumerable  rehearsals,  and  at 
an   immense  outlay.      The   theatre   was 
crowded.     The  theatre  is  not  large,  and 
it  is  quite  wonderful  what  human  will  and 
genius  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish. 
Painter  and  machinist  had  perfectly  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  piece  :  the  mise  en  seine 
seemed  inspired  by  the  faftcy  of  Shake- 
speare himself     During  the  overture,  the 
music  of  which  expresses  the  storm  with 
an   accompaniment  of  roaring   thunder, 
shrieks  and  cries  were  heard  from  within. 
The  whole  prelude  was  thus  given  before 
the  raising  of  the   curtain.     When   this 
took  place  heavy  billows  came  rolling 
against  the  footlights.     The  whole  stage 
was  a  tumultuous  sea :  a  large  vessel  was 
tossed  to  and  fro — it  occupied  the  larger 
part  of  the  scene  ;  sailors  and  passengers 
ran   conftisedly  about ;    cries  of    agony 
and  anguish  resounded;  the  masts   fell, 
and  soon  the  vessel  itself  disappeared  in 
the  foaming  brine.     Dickens  told  me,  that 
•    the  ship  was  made  of  inflated  air-tight 
canvas,  the  air  being  let  out  of  which  the 
entire  huge  body  collapses  at  once,  and  is 
hidden  by  the  waves,  which  were  half  the 
height  of  the  scene. 

The  first  appearance  of  Ariel  was  poet- 
ically beautiful  to  a  high  degree  ;  as  Pros- 
pero  sunmioned  him  a  shooting-star  fell 
from  heaven;  it  touched  the  grass,  it 
shone  in  blue  and  green  fiames,  and  rose 
suddenly  before  us  as  Ariel's  beautiful  and 
angel-like  form ;  he  stood  there  in  white 


garments,  with  wings  from  his  shoulders 
down  to  the  ground  ;  it  was  as  if  he  and 
the   starry  meteor  had    floated   through 
heaven  at  the  same  moment     Every  ap- 
pearance of  Ariel  was  different,  and  all 
were  beautiful :  now  he  appeared  clinging 
by  his  hand  to  the  tendrils  of  a  vine,  now 
floating  across  the  scene  by  some  mechan- 
ism not  easy  to  be  discovered.     No  cord 
or  rod  was  visible,  yet  something  of  this 
nature  upbore  him  in  his  attitude  of  flight. 
In  one  act  we  saw  a  bleak  winter  land- 
scape, changing  gradually  at  the  outbreak 
of  sunbeams  to  an  aspect  of  the  utmost 
luxuriance ;  the  trees  became  arrayed  in 
leaves,  flowers,   and    fruit;    the    springs 
gushed    abundantly,   and  water-nymphs, 
light  as  a  swan's  feathers  upon  the  billows, 
danced  down  the  foaming  waterfalls.     In 
another  scene  Ol3mipus  shone  forth  with 
all  its  classic  beauty ;  the   aerial  back- 
ground was  filled  with  hovering    genii. 
Juno  came  borne  along  in  her  chariot  by 
peacocks,   whose    trains    glistened  with 
radiance.     The  signs  of  the  zodiac  moved 
in  procession  ;  the   entire   scene  was   a 
perfect     kaleidoscope      phantasmagoria. 
The  splendor  of  a  single  act  would  have 
drawn  crowded  houses  to  witness  even  the 
poorest  play,  and  it  was  lavished  upon 
five   acts    of   Shakespeare — it    was    too 
much !     Yes,   we    even   sailed .  with   the 
Ares  in  the  gliding  boat,  and  saw  their 
thoughts   embodied.     The    whole    back- 
ground moved  by — landscape  succeeded 
landscape — a  complete  moving  panorama. 
The  final   scene   was   undeniably   the 
most  efiective.     It  represented  an  open 
sea,  rippled  by  the  wind.     Prospero,  who 
is  quitting  his  island,  stood  in  the  stern  of 
the  vessel,  which  moved  from  the  back- 
ground towards  the  foot-lights.     The  sails 
swelled,  and  when  the  parting   epilogue 
had  been  spoken  the  ship  glided  slowly 
behind  the  side  scenes,  and  Anel  appeared, 
floating  over  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
wafting  his  parting  farewell.     All  the  light 
fell  upon  him,  insomuch  that  he,  isolated 
by  the  electric  ray,  shed  a  meteoric  splen- 
dor over  the  scene ;  a  beautiful  rainbow 
beamed  away  from  him  over  the  watery 
mirror.     The  moon  that  had  shone  bright- 
ly faded  in  the  sunny  radiance,  and  the 
rainbow  glory  beaming  from  him  in  the 
moment   of  departure.     The   enchanted 
public  forgave  the  long  intervals  between 
the  acts,  and  the  interminable  duration  of 
the  piece ;  which  lasted  on  the  first  repre- 
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sentation  from  7  to  12.30.  Everything 
had  been  done  that  scenery  and  mise  en 
seine  could  effect ;  and  yet,  after  seeing 
all  we  felt  overwhelmed,  weary,  and 
empty.  Shakespeare  himself  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  lust  of  the  eye.  Bold  poetry 
became  petrified  into  prosaic  illustration. 
The  living  word  evaporated,  and  the  nec- 
tarean  food  was  forgotten  in  the  golden 
dish  in  which  it  was  served  up. 

None  of  the  actors  appeared  to  me 
remarkable  as  dramatic  artists,  except 
the  representation  of  Caliban.  Ariel, 
which  was  performed  by  a  lady,  was  a 
lovely  figure ;  in  naming  these  I  have 
mentioned  the  only  two  of  any  importance. 
Kean  declaimed  in  the  style  of  a  preach- 
er, and  his  organ  was  not  fine.  I  should 
more  enjoy  a  representation  of  Shake- 
speare's in  a  wooden  theatre  than  here, 
where  the  play  was  lost  in  the  properties. 

However  overwhelming  such  a  spectacle 
as  this  under  Kean's  management,  the 
grandeur  and  variety  of  other  places  in 
London  is  more  overpowering  still.  I 
shall  here  mention  the  British  Museum. 
It  would  require  volumes  to  go  through 
this,  and  name  and  explain  all  its  treas- 
ures. I  know  no  more  appropriate  com- 
parison for  it  than  that  of  the  brain  of  a 
great  sage,  where  all  that  he  has  read  on 
art  and  science  stands  embodied  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  best  order,  while  one  wan- 
ders like  an  animalcule  amid  its  nerves 
and  fibres.  The  British  Museum  is,  as  it 
were,  the  grand  collection  of  the  glories 
of  the  entire  world  through  thousands  of 
years.  The  mighty  building  that  encloses 
these  vast  halls  of  learning  rises  in  the 
midst  of  several  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
AVe  enter  and  stand  astounded  at  the 
grandeur  of  Nineveh,  beholding  rock- like 
tombs  with  images  and  inscriptions  that 
appear  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  carved 
in  our  own  days, — surveying  the  objects 
which  Nimrod  and  Semiramis  beheld  in 
the  dark  ages  of  antiquity.  We  move 
among  the  sanctuaries  of  Egypt,  between 
files  of  grim  deities  carved  in  shining 
polished  stone ;  we  see  mummies  and 
unopened  cofiins,  and  the  withered  corpse 
which  lies  there  black  as  if  it  were  baked, 
while  from  its  skull  still  depends  the 
long  black  hair ;  here  lies  a  foot,  here  a 
hand,  fallen  away  fi-om  some  mighty  man 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile.  Now  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  Grecian  art,  among  fonns 
fi-om  the  hands  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles ; 


here  are  the  reliefs  of  the  Parthenon, — 
here  the  -^ginetan  groups — glory  upon 
glory  I  But  we  are  not  confined  to  the 
contemplation  of  human  talent  and  genius 
through  thousands  of  bygone  years.  Re- 
presentatives of  the  animal  creation  from 
a  pre-historic  age  stand  before  us ;  we  see 
forms  of  extinct  animals  preserved  for  us 
in  the  strata,  as  plants  in  a  herbarium. 
Throughout  one  of  the  spacious  halls  ex- 
tend the  skeletons  of  the  mammoth  and 
other  creatures  of  the  pre-historic  epoch. 
A  contrast  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
clumsy  forms  of  the  walrus,  is  afforded 
by  the  beauties  of  the  world  of  birds  here 
exhibited — flamingoes,  roseate  and  white  ; 
humming-birds,  whose  brilliancy  eclipses 
the  most  lustrous  butterflies,  and  resem- 
bles a  gorgeous  display  of  fireworks.  The 
museum  is  an  assemblage  of  wonders 
awaiting  a  poet ;  it  is  a  treasury  of  wealth, 
a  pearl  such  as  only  England,  Queen  of 
the  Ocean,  can  possess. 

One  place  more  in  London  I  must  yet 
mention  ;  it  lies  in  one  of  the  narrow, 
dirty  streets  leading  towards  the  Thames, 
enveloped  in  the  coal-smoke  of  the  city. 
There  grows  the  Nymphcta  alba  of  news- 
papers, the  Vietoria  Regia  with  more 
than  50,000  petals.  Once  in  twenty- 
four  hours  it  *sheds  its  flowers  and  leaves, 
scattering  them  over  the  world,  from 
Lapland  to  Hindoostan.  I  isaw  this 
flower  expand,  and  heard  its  leaves  un- 
fold in  an  instant ;  it  was  overwhelming  ! 
I  trembled,  and  felt  as  though  I  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  roaring  water-fall.  I  mean 
the  printing-oflftce  of  The  Times.  I  saw 
series  of  vaults  and  halls, — apartments  and 
chambers  forming  a  wonderfully  connected 
whole,  under  almost  military  discipline. 
Not  only  the  different  columns  of  the  paper, 
but  the  various  paragraphs  had  their  di- 
visions and  their  leaders.  We  accom- 
panied the  journal  on  its  various  stages, 
from  the  blank  sheet  until  it  lay  before  us 
a  fully  printed  page.  The  power  of  mind 
reigns  here  along  with  the  power  of  steam. 
"Master  Bloodless"  stretches  out  his 
iron  fingers  and  moves  muscles  of  rope 
and  leather ;  the  huge  heavy  bundles  of 
paper  are  lifted  up  through  the  stories 
and  traverse  the  rooms  on  tramways ;  the 
commands  of  the  human  spirit  fly  on  the 
electric  wire  from  hall  to  hall.  The 
machinery  pulsates  in  a  sort  of  rotunda, 
where  I  took  my  place  in  a  gallery  run- 
ning along   the   walls.     The   room   was 
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nearly  filled  with  an  enormous  wheel,  on 
which  the  workmen  sat,  separated  from 
each  other,  while  all  around  was  whirling 
and  whizzing.  The  sheets  arose,  were 
damped,  turned  round  in  an  engine,  came 
out  printed  on  one  side ;  were  turned 
a^ain,  and  the  other  side  also  stood  filled 
with  printed  columns ;  these  were  passed 
over  heated  rollers,  spread  out,  laid  to- 
gether—appeared and  vanished.  I  saw 
the  large  white  sheets  moving  rapidly  as 
lightning,  printed  with  the  characters,  and 
falling  from  hand  to  hand.  The  sound 
was  as  of  a  roaring  rushing  river ;  the 
gallery  on  which  I  stood  vibrated  with  the 
motion  of  the  machinery  ;  a  quivering 
fan  through  my  nerves.  I  bowed  down 
before  "  Bloodless  "  and  his  master — the 
genius  of  man. 

If  1  have   succeeded  in  conveying  a 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  roaring  whirl- 
pool of  London,  it  will  be  understood  what 
a  relief  one  experiences  on  being  trans- 
ferred from  it  to  a  quiet  home,   replete 
with    the    most  refined    comfort.     Miss 
Burdett     Coutts,     to.   whom     Dickens's 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit "  is  inscribed,  is  the 
richest  lady  in  England.     Her  fortune  is 
said  to  be  enormous,  but  her  glory  is  to 
be  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  benevo- 
lent women  in  the  land.     Not  only  has 
she  built  several  churches,  but  she  pro- 
vides for  the  poor  and  for  the  sick  with 
true   Christian    charity.      Her  house  in 
London  is  the  resort  of  the  noblest,  the 
most    distinguished,  and  the  wealthiest 
In  the  first  days  of  my  visit  to  Dickens, 
I  met  two  ladies  dressed  in  mourning,  one 
young,   the  other  a  little  older.     They 
stayed  there  some  days,   and  were   ex- 
tremely amiable,  frank,  and  cordial.     We 
walked  together  to   the   Monument.      I 
drove  with  them  to  Rochester,  and,  upon 
leaving,  they  proposed  that  I  should  stay 
in  their  house  when  I  returned  to  London. 
Dickens  told  me  that  the  elder  was  Miss 
Coutts ;  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  esteem 
of  her,  and  of  the  tnie  Christian  use  she 
made  of  her  fabulous  fortune  :  I  was  to 
see,  when  I  visited  her,  an  English  house 
arranged  with  the  perfection  of  opulence 
^     and  comfort.      I  went,  and  it  was  not  the 
rich  paintings,,  the  stately  attendants,  the 
palace-like    appearance    which   gave     it 
greatness  and  distinction  ;  but  the  noble, 
womanly,   amiable   mistress.     She  $tood 
there  so  truly  good  and  kind,  in  noble 
simplicity,   amid    her  splendid    retinue ! 
New  Series. — ^Vol.  XIII.,  No.  2. 


She  had  noticed  in  the  country  that  I 
found  it  cold — the  weather  was  still  not 
very  warm — I  found  a  fire  in  my  room — 
how  cosey  it  was !  There  were  books,  com- 
fortable arm-chairs,  sofas,  mediaeval  furni- 
ture, and  a  view  from  the  windows  over 
the  little  garden  to  Piccadilly  and  the 
Pajks.  Miss  Coutts' s  country-house  and 
garden  are  situated  near  London  :  here 
are  great  avenues  of  rhododendrons, 
which  shed  their  purple  flowers  over  the 
carriage  in  which  I  drove ;  mighty  cedars 
and  rare  plants  stood  here  and  there,  and 
in  the  hothouses  grew  palms,  grapes, 
pine-apples,  and  luscious  fruit  in  such 
luxuriant  abundance  as  I  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed.  From  all  this  splendor 
the  possessor  took  me  to  a  little  kitchen- 
garden.  She  is  fond  of  the  simple  place, 
with  its  unpretending  useful  occupants, 
and  passes  here  many  an  hour.  Before 
us  lay  London  in  its  pall  of  coal-smoke, 
and  trains,  with  rolling  volumes  of  steam, 
went  whizzing  and  whirling  by  on  the  ad- 
joining railway. 

I  must  speak  of  yet  another  home  in 
London — a  home  where  I  met  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  kindness,  from  both 
parents  and  children  :  it  was  the  house  of 
the  eminent  and  well-known  publisher, 
Richard  Bentley,  originally  Dickens's  pub- 
lisher, afterwards  Marryat's.  The  **^Im- 
provisatore  "  and  most  of  my  other  works 
were  published  by  him.  His  office  is  in 
London,  but  he  resides,  with  his  family, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  almost  like 
the  country.  Here  I  saw  kind  faces, 
heard  lovely  music,  felt  that  I  was  under- 
stood, and  was  happy.*  Here  and  at 
Gadshill  I  was  with  dear  sympathizing 
friends ;  and  Gadshill  was  far  from  Lon- 

.  I  ■       ■  .  ■  «  r  ■     .  « 

*  [Some  years  before  Andersen  honored  me 
with  a  visit  at  my  house  at  Sevenoaks,  with  which 
lovely  spot  and  its  beautiful  neighborhood  he 
was  perfectly  delighted.  He  was  a  true  lover  of 
nature,  and  was  charmed  with  the  glorious  sylvan 
scenery  aroimd  that  rich  garden  of  gay  wild 
flowers;  its  noble  beeches  and  cultivated  gar- 
dens ;  its  varied  forests  and  shrubs.  In  the  guile* 
lessness  and  simplicity  of  his  character  he  seemed 
to  us  a  Danish  Goldsmith.  He  visited  with  me 
Knowle  House,  with  its  Brown  Gallery  of  old 
pictures,  and  the  stately  drawing-room  with  its 
full-longths  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte. 
After  visiting  Lord  Stanhope's  lovely  place  at 
Chevening,  he  went  to  see  Chantrey*s  master- 
piece in  the  church  there.  But  his  heart  was  with 
natural  objects,  and  on  leaving  the  church,  he 
said,  *'  Ah !  these  things  axe  excellent,  but  give 
me  these  grand  old  oaks."— R.  Bentley.] 
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don,  amid  the  freshness  of  Nature. 
Thither  it  was  my  delight  to  fly  from  the 
hot,  smoky,  bustling  metropolis.  I  would 
speed  away  on  the  back  of  the  steam 
dragon,  as  the  setting  sun  was  glittering 
on  the  Crystal  Palace  and  on  the  rippled 
tide  of  the  Thames,  on  a  windy  day,  and 
then  walk  through  the  quiet  evenmg  to 
the  cheerful  lighted  dwelling,  where 
sounds  of  music  greeted  me  as  Mary  and 
her  aunt  played  pieces  from  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn.  It  was  plea- 
sant here,  in  the  little  room  around  the 
piano,  when  Dickens  assembled  his 
friends  ;  later  in  the  evening,  by  starlight 
or  moonlight,  we  would  walk  out  on  the 
dewless  grass.  Peace  brooded  over  the 
landscape ;  above  us  was  the  high  clear 
sky,  but  my  thoughts  were  tinged  with 
sadness.  In  a  few  days  this  will,  be  all 
like  a  dream,  passing  away  like  the  strains 
of  the  instrument  to  which  we  have  been 
listening :  these  may  sound  again — I  may 
hearken  to  them  once  more  in  a  similar 
mood — ^but  the  moment  in  this  spot  will 
never  return !  One  evening  when  I  felt 
thus,  Dickens  suddenly  caught  my  hand, 
and,  with  deep  cordiality,  as  though  he 
had  read  my  thoughts,  begged  me  to  stay 
with  him  yet  some  time  longer,  and  see 
the  dramatic  performance  m  which  he 
and  several  of  his  family  were  to  take  part. 
He  took  me  in  his  arms ;  I  felt  and  knew 
I  was  a  welcome  guest. 

These  were  happy  hours — blissful  days ! 
and  yet  often  in  them  came  heavy  dark 
moments,  not  from  within,  but  from  with- 
out. This  time  a  critique  upon  my  last 
book  had  put  me  in  bad  spirits,  which  it 
should  not  have  done.  I  only  mention 
it  here  to  express  the  never-to-be  forgotten 
impression  made  upon  me  by  Dickens's 
extreme  kindness.  He  came  from  Lon- 
don, where  he  ha4  been  two  days,  during 
which  I  had  been  going  about  dull,  gloomy, 
unsociable — fretting  and  tormenting  my- 
self. Dickens  discovered  what  was  the 
matter,  and  now  he  displayed  his  most 
dazzling  powers  of  conversation,  of  wit 
and  humor;  and  when  these  failed  to 
irradiate  the  darkest  corners  of  my  mood, 
came  earnestness  beaming  with  true  kind- 
ness, and  such  cordial  recognition,  that  I 
felt  myself  inspired  with  new  strength,  and 
full  of  desire  and  craving  to  deserve  it 

I  looked  at  my  friend's  mild  beaming 
eyes,  and  felt  myself  indebted  to  my  un- 
kind critic  for  having  procured  me  one  of 


the  happiest  moments  of  my  life — the  rich 
amber  of  sympathy  cast  up  by  the  sea  of 
sorrow.  On  this  occasion,  Dickens  told 
me  of  the  verdict  pronounced  by,  I  think, 
a  clever  contemporary  critic  of  Shake- 
speare's "Macbeth."*  How  absurd  it 
seems  now.  The  verdict  runs  something 
like  this :  "  Mr.  Shakespeare  has  now  giv- 
en us  a  new  tragedy — greater  nonsense 
was  never  put  upon  paper."  Presently  I 
regained  my  spirits,  saw  the  world  in  sun- 
shme, — and  this  must  be  the  effect  of 
living  with  Dickens.  His  sparkling  con- 
versation radiates  warmth  and  light ;  the 
soul  visible  in  his  eyes  awakens  confidence 
and  affection ;  and  this  is  felt  by  every 
one  who  approaches  him.  The  old  farmer 
whose  cows  and  sheep  fed  near  the  monu- 
ment at  Gadshill,  knew  that  I  was  ststying 
with  Dickens,  and  told  me  that  he  himself 
brought  us  new  bread  every  morning. 
"Ay,"  he  continued,  "some  years  ago 
the  lady  they  call  the  'Swedish  nightin- 
gale' lived  here  also.  She  was  such  a 
kind  lady,  straightforward  and  nice,  like 
Mrs.  Dickens."  Itried  to  find  the  place 
where  Jenny  Lind  was  said  to  have  lived. 
The  windows  were  smeared  with  whitewash, 
the  door  was  locked,  nobody  lived  there 
then.  The  cage  was  empty,  the  nightin- 
gale was  flown.  Many  thoughts  and  old  re- 
membrances awoke  ;  I  never  again  passed 
the  place  without  a  feeling  of  strange  sad- 
ness creeping  over  me. 

The  time  for  leaving  Gadshill  drew 
ni^h ;  but  first  I  was  to  see  and  admire 
Dickens  as  a  great  actor. 

The  rehearsal  of  the  dramatic  perform- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  Jerrold's  family 
took  us  to  town  for  a  week.  Dickens 
was  to  read  his  "  Christmas  Carol "  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall.  The  Aldelphi  Theatre 
contributed,  by  producing  two  of  Jerrold's 
most  celebrated  dramas,  "  The  Rent  Day  " 
and  "  Black-eyed  Susan."  The  most 
striking  performance  was  undeniably  that 
in  which  Dickens  and  his  friend  appeared 
— a  new  romantic  drama  by  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, entitled,  "  The  Frozen  Deep."  The 
author  was  to  represent  the  part  of  one 
of  the  male  lovers,  Dickens,  that  of  the  ^ 
other. 

It  had  long  been  the  Queen's  wish  to 


*  «The  reference  seems  to  be  to  a  satirical  paper 
in  "Household  Words,"  where  "Hamlet"  ii 
reviewed  as  the  work  of  a  young  and  unknown 
writer. 
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see  one  of  the  performances  Dickens  gave. 
Her  Majesty  was  to  honor  oiie  of  these  by 
her  presence  a  few  evenings  before  the 
public  representation  at  the  little  theatre 
called  the  Gallery  of  Illustration.  The 
Queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  Royal  children, 
as  also  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  were  to  be  pres- 
ent ;  besides  these  illustrious  personages, 
only  a  select  number  of  spectators,  and  the 
nearest  lelations  of  the  performers  were 
admitted.  From  Dickens's  house  came 
his  mother-in-law,  his  wife,  and  I.  If  we 
had  gone  up  to  London  by  the  last  train 
on  Sunday  evening  instead  of  waiting  until 
Monday  morning,  the  performances  might 
easily  have  been  brought  to  nothing  in  a 
fearful  manner.  I  saw  the  evening  train 
leaving  Gadshill,  and  two  stations  from 
London  the  fearful  collision  took  place, 
an  accident  of  which  on  our  journey  to 
town  next  day  we  read  the  account  on 
the  very  spot  where  it  had  occurred.  The 
train  had  stopped,  those  who  wished  to  get 
out  had  alighted,  and  the  train  was  resum- 
ing its  journey  when  another  came  on  ; 
the  driver  saw  no  signal  that  the  train  in 
advance  was  still  stopping,  and  so  the' 
second  train  came  rushing  at  full  speed 
upon  the  first,  the  hinder  carriages,  which 
were  filled  with  passengers,  were  crushed ; 
thirteen  persons  ware  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  forty  had  broken  limbs  !  It  had  been 
a  terrible  sight.  I  spoke  to  a  gentleman, 
whose  country-house  adjoined  the  spot ; 
he  was  just  going  to  bed  when  he  heard  the 
despairing  screams  and  piercing  shrieks 
of  the  wounded,  the  dying,  and  the  by- 
standers who  witnessed  the  calamity.  He 
hastened  to  the  place  :  carriages  and  pas- 
sengers lay  there  crushed,  swimming  in 
blood !  It  was  strange  to  rush  over  the 
scene  of  disaster  by  the  next  following 
train.  A  strict  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  accident  was  instituted,  and  the  di- 
rectors had  to  ])ay  immense  damages  to 
the  injured  survivors. 

The  Gallery  of  Illustration  was  decked, 
in  festival  style,  with  flowers,  wreaths,  and 
hangings,  in  honor  of  the  Queen's  pres- 
ence. A  separate  buffet  with  refresh- 
ments was  provided  for  Royalty,  and  an- 
other for  the  spectators.  The  performances 
were  repeated  on  several  evenings  before 
the  public,  when  I  was  again  present. 
•  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  chiefly  as 
follows :  Richard  Wardour,  a  young 
naval  officer,  and  Clara  Bumham,  have 


grown  up  together,  and  are  fond  of  each 
other;  but   with   Richard  this  feeling  is 
love,  and  when  he  learns  that  Clara  has 
been   betrothed   to  Frank  Aldersby,  an- 
other naval   officer,  he  believes  the  en- 
gagement to  have  been  a  family  arrange- 
ment in  which  her  heart  has  no  share,  and 
resolves  to  rescue  her  for  himself.     Both 
lovers  go  on  an  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole,  but  in   difierent    ships;  the  young 
girl,  who    loves  her    betrothed,  but  not 
Richard,  passes  days  of  anguish,  fearing 
the  rivals  may  meet.     In  the  second  act 
we  are  transported  to  the  Polar  regions, 
where  both  vessels  are  frozen  in.     The 
scene  is  in  one  of  the  ships,  while  the 
snow  is  drifting  without     Frank  Aldersby 
is  happy  in  his  love,  and  beholds  even  in 
the    smoke  of  his  *  fire    the   image  of  his 
beloved  one.     Now  comes  Richard  War- 
dour,  and  by  shifting  lots  contrives  that 
both  shall  be  sent  out  on  an  expedition 
in   quest  of  land  and   inhabitants.     We 
feel  certain    that    the   bullet  with  which 
Richard  loads   his   rifle  will   pierce   the 
fortunate  bridegroom's  heart ;  but  out  on 
•*  the  frozen  deep,"  in  sleet  and  snowdrift, 
astray  and  forsaken,  in  distress  and  dan- 
ger of  death,  Richard's  noble  nature  gains 
the  mastery  :  he  learns  not  only  that  Frank 
.  loves  Clara,  but  that  she  returns  his  love 
— and  now,    in   his    deep   affection    for 
her,  his  only  wish  is  to  save  Frank's  life 
for  her  sake.     At  the  close  of  the  play, 
where    Clara,    with    the  wife  of  one    of 
the  other  officers,  has  come  to  gain  tid- 
ings, if  ])ossible,  of  the  lost  ships,  Richard, 
worn    out   and    shattered    in    mind    and 
body,  brings  ihe  young  man  he  has  saved 
to  Clara,  but  himself  expires  immediately 
•  after    the    struggle,  sinking  down  at  her 
feet.     Dickens  acted  the  part  of  Richard 
Wardour  with    striking    truth    and  great 
dramatic  genius ;  he  gave  it  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  quietness  very  different  from 
the  u^al  style  of  tragic  performances  in 
England  and  Germany.     Here  (in  Den- 
mark) he  would   at   once   have   earned 
admiration  and  recognition,  even  had  no 
one  known  that  he  was  the  great  author. 
He  much  resembled  Michael  Wicke.     Be- 
sides Dickens  himself,  his  two  daughters, 
his  eldest  son,  both    his    sisters,  and  his 
brother  Alfred,  appeared    in    the  piece. 
The    part  of  Frank    Aldersby  was,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  performed  by  Wilkie 
Collins,  the  author  of  the  play.     The  re- 
presentation before  the  Queen  was  con- 
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eluded  by  "  Two  o'clock  in  the  Morning ;" 
which  was  acted  with  incomparable  ani- 
mation and  sparkling  humor  by  Dickens 
and  Mark  Lemon,  the  editor  of  Punch, 
These  two  also  gave,  in  the  most  masterly 
way,  the  principal  parts  in  the  farce  of 
"  Uncle  John."  Dickens's  performance  of 
the  comic  parts  equalled  that  of  the 
tragic,  and  he  certainly  is  one  of  the 
greatest  actors  oi  the  present  age. 

After  the  first  representation,  actors 
and  guests  assembled  to  spend  a  merry 
evening  in  the  office  of  "Household 
Words,"  where  life,  joy,  festivity,  and 
sparkling  wit  abounded.  There  was  an 
open-air  party  held  at  Albert  Smith's,  the 
ascender  of  Mont  Blanc,  whose  capital  lec- 
ture and  appearance  have  already  been 
described  for  us  by  Bflle  in  his  "  Sketches 
from  England" 

The  morning  of  separation  came :  I 
was  to  leave  the  celebrated  Hving  author, 
and  before  reaching  Denmark  was  to  be- 
h3ld  the  apotheosis  of  Germany's  poetical 
greatness ;  I  was  invited  to  the  festivity 


on  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
statues  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Wieland. 
From  the  land  of  Shakespeare,  from  the 
home  of  Dickens,  I  went  to  the  land  of 
the  Minnes&ngers,  to  the  town  of  the 
poets — to  Weimar. 

Dickens  had  the  horses  put  to  his  little 
carriage,  and  himself  drove  me  to  Maid- 
stone, whence  I  went  by  rail  to  Folke- 
stone, where  the  steamers  depart  for  the 
Continent  Dickens  and  I  had  thus  the 
opportimity  of  being  together  yet  a  few 
hours  in  the  loveliest  part  of  Kent,  amid 
rich  fields  and  splendid  woodland  Dick- 
ens was  bright  and  cheerful,  but  I  could 
not  overcome  my  dejection;  I  felt  that 
the  parting  moment  drew  nigh.  At  the 
railway  station  we  embraced  each  other. 
I  looked  into  the  true  eyes  of  him  in 
whom  I  admire  the  poet  and  love  the 
man.  Once  more  we  pressed  each  other's 
hands,  and  he  drove  away.  I  rushed  off 
with  the  train.  Past — past — and  so  will 
all  stories  be  I      * 


••• 
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The  late  remarkable  outbreak  of  women 
against. the  restrictions  under  which  they 
have  hitherto  lived — the  Modem  Revolt, 
as  it  may  be  called — has  two  meanings : 
the  one,  a  noble  protest  against  the  fri- 
volity apd  idleness  into  which  they  have 
suffered  themselves  to  sink ;  the  other,  a 
mad  rebellion  against  the  natural  duties 
of  their  sex,  and  those  characteristics 
known  in  the  mass  as  womanliness.  And 
among  the  most  serious  problems,  of  the 
day  is,  how  to  reconcile  the  greater  free- 
dom which  women  are  taking  with  the 
restrictive  duties  of  sex;  how  to  bring 
their  determination  to  share  in  the  remu- 
nerative work  of  the  world  into  harmony 
with  that  womanliness,  without  which 
they  are  intrinsically  valueless — inferior 
copies  of  men,  having  neither  the  sweet- 
ness, the  tenderness,  the  modesty  of  the 
one  sex,  nor  the  courage,  the  resolution, 
the  power  of  the  other. 

Women  have  always  been  more  or  less 
riddles  to  men,  whose  stronger  organiza- 
tion fin^  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
feverish   impulses,  the  hysterical  excite- 


ment by  which  they  are  swayed,  and  who 
cannot  believe  that  the  faihngs  of  slaves 
and  the  virtues  of  saints  can  .coexist  in 
the  same  class.  Hence  they  have  taken 
extreme  views :  one,  the  cynical  school, 
making  them  the  authors  of  all  the  evil 
afloat,  sly,  intriguing,  unreasonable,  influ- 
enced only  by  self-interest,  governed  only 
by  fear,  cruel,  false,  and  worthless ;  while 
another,  more  poetic  and  quite  as  untrue, 
paints  them  as  seraphic  creatures  gliding 
through  a  polluted  world  in  a  self-evolved 
atmosphere  of  purity  and  holiness  and 
ignorance  of  evil ;  creatures  all  heart  and 
soul  and  compassion  and  love  ;  embodi- 
ments of  charity,,  bearing  all  things  and 
believing  all  things,  loving  even  their 
tyrants,  kissing  the  rod  wherewith  they  are 
struck,  reformmg  bad  men  by  the  specta- 
cle of  their  untainted  virtues,  and  soften- 
ing the  rude  by  their  ineffable  grace. 
These  are  the  two  extremes:  but  no 
school  has  yet  upheld  them  as  sober, 
rational,  well  -  informed  beings  —  witk 
brains  to  regulate  their  impulses,  yet  with 
more  love  than  calculation;  with  strong 
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instincts  and  intuitive  perceptions,  yet 
not  devoid  of  reason;  with  courage  to 
examine  dark  moral  problems  and  to 
learn  the  truth  of  social  conditions  which 
they' do  not  share,  yet  with  purity  surviv- 
ing knowledge — women  who  do  not  care 
to  make  a  fool's  paradise  of  Arcadian  in- 
nocence for  themselves,  but  who  are  not 
content  to  let  vice  reign  supreme  while 
they  stand  loftily  aside  on  the  plea  of 
pitch  and  the  dehlement  arising  therefrom 
— ^women  who  are  neither  the  slaves  nor 
the  rivals  of  men,  and  ^hose  demand  for 
equal  rights  does  not  include  confusion  of 
circumstance  or  identity  of  condition. 
And  this  is  what  the  best  of  the  revolters 
are  aiming  at  becoming  now.  For  the 
class  which  advocates  indiflference  to  the 
wishes  and  approbation  of  men  is  not  one 
deserving  serious  consideration.  This  is 
the  madness,  the  exaggeration  which 
brings  the  whole  question  into  disfavor ; 
and  no  one  who  has  wt)man's  best  inte- 
rests at  heart  can  thank  the  members  of 
this  class  for  their  advocacy. 

The  first  point  in  this  modem  revoU  is 
the  cry  of  women  for  leave  to  work. 
This  surely  is  a  mere  cry,  not  a  cause. 
There  is  work  for  tbem  to  do  if  they  will 
do  it ;  work  waiting  for  them,  and  sadly 
needing  their  doing.*  But  this  is  not  the 
work  tihey  want  to  do.  What  they  want 
is  a  share  in  that  which  men  have  appro- 
priated, and  which  is  undeniably  better 
fitted  for  men  than  women.  And  in  their 
attempt  to  get  hold  of  this  they  are  leav- 
ing undone  that  which  Nature  and  the  fit- 
ness of  things  have  assigned  to  them,  like 
children  who  quit  their  own  tasks  which 
are  within  their  compass,  while  wanting 
those  apportioned  to  the  elders.  Yet 
what  have  women  to  complain  of  in  the 
way  of  wanting  work  ?  In  reality  very 
few  careers  are  closed  to  them.  To  be 
sure  the  law  and  the  church,  the  army, 
navy,  and  Parliament,  are  crypts  into 
which  they  may  not  penetrate,  but  all 
trades  and  commerce,  and  the  financial 
world  outside  the  Stock  Exchange,  are 
open  to  them :  they  may  be  merchants, 
bankers,  traders  of  all  kinds,  shipowners 
and  shipbuilders,  artists,  writers,  teachers, 
fjEirmers,*  and  they  can  practise  medicine 


*  Only  quite  lately  a  farmer,  Mrs.  Millington^ 
of  Ash  Grove  Farm,  near  Bicester,  took  the 
prize  for  good  farming  over  the  heads  of  her  male 
competitors;  and  there  was,  probably  is  still,  a 


under  restrictions,  besides  being  nurses. 
All  these  and  more  modes  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  are  free  to  them;  and  they 
have  moreover  their  own  more  special 
work.  * 

But  let  us  confess  it  honestly,  if  .sor- 
rowfully— hitherto  they  have  made  .no 
class  mark  in  anything,  and  only  a  very 
few  women,  and  those  quite  exceptional, 
have  done  wha^they  might  do.  It  is  said 
that  this  want  of  class  distinction  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  education.  Grant- 
ing the  plea  generally,  who  has  educated 
women  if  not  women  themselves  ?  No 
one  has  prevented  women  from  giving  to 
girls  an  education  as  broad  and  sound  as 
that  given  by  men  to  boys ;  the  wretched 
thing  called  female  education  has  not  been 
men's  doing,  nor  has  the  want  of  any- 
thing better  been  in  deference  to  men's 
wishes.  The  education  of  her  daughters 
is  essentially  the  mother's  care  and  a 
woman's  charge  :  and  as  a  proof  of  this, 
now  that  a  desire  for  better  things-  has 
sprung  up  among  women,  men  help  them 
to  get  the  best  that  can  be  given.  It  has 
been  because  mothers  have  willed  it  so, 
that  their  daughters  have  been  flimsily 
taught  and  flashily  accomplished,  and 
handed  over  to  men  neither  intellectual 
companions  nor  usoful  house-managers. 

Let  us  go  over  the  list  of  what  has 
been  especially  woman's  work,  and  say 
candidly  what  she  has  made  of  her  talent 
All  that  concerns  domestic  and  social  life 
is  hers — ^maternity  and  the  care  of  the 
young,  the  education  of  the  daughters, 
the  management  of  the  house,  the  arrange- 
ments of  society,  the  regulation  of  drestf 
and  fashion.  And  whatever  we  may  think 
about  woman's  right  to  a  more  extended 
sphere  of  action,  we  cannot  deny  that 
these  are  her  principal  duties ;  whatever 
we  may  add  on  to  these,  these  must  always 
remain  her  primary  obligations. 

But  how  are  these  duties  performed  ? 

In  the  question  of  maternity  lies  the 
saddest  part  of  the  Modem  Revolt  God 
alone  knows  what  good  is  to  come  out  of 
the  strange  reaction  against  the  maternal 
instinct,  which  is  so  marked  a  social 
feature  in  America,  and  which  is  spreading 


lady  of  mak,  who  owns  a  dairy  at  Notting  Hill, 
who  attends  to  the  business  herself,  and  drives  her 
pair  of  bays  to  the  door  of  those  of  her  customers 
who  have  had  any  complaint  to  make,  to  see  into 
their  case  herself 
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rapidly  here.  Believing,  for  my  part,  in 
the  progress  of  humanity,  and  in  our  un- 
consciously working  to  good  ends  even  by 
crooked  means,  I  find  my  faith  in  ultimate 
hbtoric  improvement  severely  exercised 
by  tl)is  phenomenon.  Formerly  children 
were  desired  by  all  women,  and  their 
coming  considered  a  blessing  rather  than 
otherwise :  now  the  proportion  of  wives 
who  regard  them  as  a  curse  is  something 
appalling,  and  the  annoyance  or  despair, 
with  the  practical  expression,  in  man^ 
cases,  given  to  that  annoyance  as  theur 
number  increases,  is  simply  bewildering  to 
those  who  have  cherished  that  instinct  as 
it  used  to  be  cherished.  The  thing  is  as 
I  have  said :  the  mcHral  or  historic  end  to 
be  attained  through  it  no  one  has  yet  dis- 
covered. It  may  mean  an  instinctive 
endeavor  to  check  a  superabundant  pop- 
ulation ;  but  proximately  it  seems  due  to 
our  artificial  mode  of  life,  and  the  high 
pressure  under  which  we  live,  whereby  we 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost  we  can  bear,  with 
no  margin  to  spare  :  our  civilization  thus 
recurring  to  first  principles  and  repeating 
the  sav^e's  dread  of  unnecessary  mouths 
in  his  tribe.  Still,  however,  it  may  come 
about,  or  whatever  it  may  mean,  the  mo- 
dem revolt  against  the  maternal  instinct  is 
something  for  the  student  of  humanity  to 
examine.  Let  us  hope  that  before  long 
he  will  explain  to  us  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  it 

The  care  of  the  young  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  im|)ortant  of  all  things  to  the 
State  and  the  race,  and  one  on  which  no 
pains  bestowed  could  be  too  much.  Yet 
how  many  mothers  understand  the  man- 
agement of  the  young  in  any  scientific 
sense  ?  How  many  study  the  best  modes 
of  education,  physical  or  moral,  and  bring 
their  studies  to  good  issue  ?  How  many 
mothers  will  even  receive  advice  and  not 
consider  it  interference  in  their  own  dis- 
tinct domain  ?  and  how  many  are  there 
who  so  much  as  doubt  that  maternity  of 
itself  does  not  give  wisdom,  and  that  by 
the  mere  fact  of  motherhood  a  woman  is 
fully  capable  of  managing  her  child  with- 
out more  teaching  than  that  which  she  gets 
from  instinct?  We  give  less  thou|rht  (not 
less  love),  less  study,  less  scientific  me- 
thod, to  the  management  of  our  own 
young  than  to  the  training  of  future  race- 
horses or  the  development  of  the  prize 
heifer  on  the  farm.  The  wildest  ideas  on 
food,   the    most   injudicious   fashions  in 


dress,  amusements  which  ruin  both  body 
and  mind,  such  as  children's  evening  par- 
ties, theatres,  and  the  like,  make  one 
often  think  that  the  last  p>erson  to  whom 
her  children  should  be  intrusted  is 'the 
mother.  Add  to  this  a  moral  education, 
good  or  bad  according  to  individual  tem- 
perament, an  ignorance  of  psychological 
laws  as  dense  as  that  of  the  physiological 
and  hygienic,  and  the  personal  care  of  the 
little  ones  delegated  to  servants,  and  we 
have  the  base  on  which  the  modem  nur- 
sery is  constructed.  This  delegation  of 
the  mother's  duty  to  servants  is  as  amaz- 
ing in  its  contravention  of  instinct  as  the 
revolt  against  maternity.  Every  woman 
sees  how  nurses  treat  the  children  of  other 
mothers,  and  every  mother  trusts  her  own 
nurse  implicitly,  and  gives  into  the  hands 
of  a  coarse  and  ignorant  woman,  the 
temper,  the  health,  the  n^es,  the  earliest 
mental  direction,  and  the  consequent  per- 
manent bias  of  the  future  of  her  child, 
while  perhaps  she  goes  out  on  a  cmsade 
to  help  people  who  need  example  rather 
than  assistance.  This  is  no  overcharged 
picture.  The  unscientific  management  of 
children,  and  the  absolute  surrender  of 
them  while  young,  sgid  therefore  while 
most  plastic,  into  the  hands  of  servants, 
is  too  patent  to  be  denied. 

Of  education  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  because  of  the  present  better  methods 
we  need  not  go  back  on  the  past  mis- 
takes ;  but  how  about  housekeeping  ? 

The  fashions  of  modem  life  are  not 
favorable  to  good  housekeeping.  Here 
and  there  we  meet  with  a  woman  who  has 
made  it  an  art,  and  carried  it  out  to  a 
beautiful  perfection;  but  the  number  of 
those  who  have  done  so  is  small  compared 
to  the  indififerent,  the  inefficient,  those 
who  interfere  without  organizing,  and 
those  who  have  given  up  their  office  to 
servants,  retaining  merely  that  symbol  of 
authority  called  "  keeping  the  keys."  Few 
women  above  a  very  mediocre  social 
position  do  anything  in  the  house  ;  and 
the  fatal  habit  of  fine  ladyism  is  gradually 
descending  to  the  tradesman's  and  me- 
chanic's classes  ;  fewer  still  try  to  elevate 
the  system  of  housekeeping  altogether, 
and  make  it  ^possible  for  ladies,  even 
our  artificial  product,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  it  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  them- 
selves. Yet  French  and  German  women 
keep  house  activelv,  and  do  not  disdain 
the  finer  portions  of  the  work.     With  the 
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help  of   the  machines  which  American 
need  has  fashioned  for  the  home,   (his 
does  not  seem  a  very  degrading  task  for 
women.       Cne    consequence     wherever 
ladies   of   education    are    active    house- 
keepers is,  that  a  more  scientific,  compact, 
cleanly,  and  less  rude  and  wasteful  mode 
of   cookery   obtains.      And  indeed   that 
cooking  question  is  a  grave  one,  belong- 
ing especially  to  women,  and  quite  as  im- 
portant in  its  own  way  as  the  knowledge 
of  drugs  and  the  mixing  up  of  pills.     Wo- 
men do  not  consider  it  so,  and  ladies  are 
rather  proud  than  otherwise  of  tiieir  igno- 
rance of  an  art  which  is   one   of  their 
elemental  natural  duties.     But  they  want 
to  be  doctors,  if  they  object  to  be  cooks. 
Yet  how  it  can  be  considered  honorable 
to  get  meat  by  manipulating  assafoetida, 
and  degrading  to  attend  to  the  cooking  of 
that  meat  when  ^ot — beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  woman's  intellect  to  understand  the 
constituent   elements  of  food  and   what 
they  make  in  the  human  frame,  yet  con- 
sistent with  that  dignity  to  understand  the 
effects  of  drugs — why  the  power  of  bring- 
ing back  to  health  should  be  a  science  fit 
for  the  noblest  intellects  to  undertake,  and 
the  art  of  keeping  in  health  an  office  fit 
only  for  the  grossest  and  most  ignorant  to 
fill — is  a  nice  distinction  of  honor,  the 
quality  of  which  I,  for  one,  have  never 
been  able  to  understand ;   nor  why  that 
imperium   in  imperio^   the  kitchen,  is  a 
better  institution  than  the  centralization 
of   authority   dating  from    the   drawing- 
room.     Society  in  its  simplest  aspect  is, 
as  it  were,   the  radical  of  our  own  more 
complex  conditions ;  and  do  as  we  will, 
we  cannot  escape  from  the  eternal  fitness 
of  this   division  of  labor  —  the   man   to 
provide,  the  woman   to  prepare  for  use 
and  to  distribute.  While,  then,  our  house- 
keeping generally  is  bad  because  not  un- 
dertaken with  heart  or  intellect,  and  while 
our  national  cookerv  is  still  little  better 
than  **  plain  roast  and  boiled,"  we  cannot 
say  that  we  have  gone  through  this  lesson 
from  end  to  end,  or  exhausted  even  this 
portion  of  our  special  acre. 

The  same  complaint  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  our  absirrd  social  arrangements 
and  more  absurd  fashions.  Yet  both  are 
in  the  hands  of  women  only,  and  might 
be  made  as  beautiful  as  they  are  now  the 
reverse.  The  reform  in  the  dinner-table 
that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  hjs 
been  heartily  welcomed   by  men  every- 


where ;  so  would  a  reform  in  the  dinners 
themselves  if  any  one  would  undertake  it. 
The  adoption  of  a  "day"  has  also  been 
a  boon  in  the  matter  of  morning  calls ; 
but  what  can  one  sa^  of  the  common 
sense  shown  in  beginnmg  our  balls  about 
midnight?  or,  indeed,  of  the  comntDn 
sense  of  most  of  our  evening  parties — 
at  least  in  London — those  mere  crowds, 
successful  in  proportion  to  the  discom- 
fort of  the  guests,  and  brilliant  only 
when  a  well-dressed  mob  overflows  on 
to  the  stairs,  unable  to  exchange  even 
a  greeting  with  the  hostess  ?  In  face  of 
such  assemblies  as  these,  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  we  have  brought  the  art  of 
human  intercourse  up  to  the  highest 
artistic  point  to  which  it  can  reach. 

Over  dress  and  fashion  one's  dirges 
might  be  unending.  And  here  again  wo- 
men are  the  arbiters,  and  dress  only  to 
please  themselves,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  men  or  nature.  Now  the 
fashion  is  a  steel  balloon  which  gets 
into  everybody's  way,  and  in  the  vortex 
created  by  which  lies  disaster  to  all 
crockery  and  light  furniture ;  now  it  is  a 
long  train,  Inainly  useful  in  sweeping  up 
dirt  and  tripping  up  human  feet :  some- 
times we  get  headaches  by  overcrowd- 
ing our  heads,  sometimes  face-aches  by 
leaving  them  wholly  unprotected;  high 
heels  destroy  the  shape  of  the  leg  and 
the  foot  alike,  as  well  as  comfort  in 
walking;  and  stays  not  only  create  de- 
formity, but  also  disease,  and  maybe 
death.  Still,  though  the  need  is  so  great, 
no  woman  has  yet  cared  to  invent  a  per- 
fectly beautiful,  simple,  and  useful  dress. 
She  struck  out  Bloomerism,  which  was  too 
hideous  to  be  adopted  by  any  woman 
holding  to  the  religion  of  beauty  and  the 
need  of  looking  charming ;  and  she 
clings  to  trains,  which,  however  graceful 
in  line,  are  inconsistent  with  work  or 
activity;  but,  save  in  the  modern  "cos- 
tumes," which  are  overloaded  with  frills 
and  ornaments,  she  has  not  come  near  to 
the  'desideratum — a  dress  which  the  peas- 
ant and  the  duchess  could  weai:  alike, 
graceful  with  the  one,  serviceable  with 
the  other,  and  beautiful  in  their  degree 
with  both.  Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten of  the  cruelty  of  needlework,  and  ot 
the  precious  lives  which  women  have 
offered  up  to  the  Moloch  of  stitchery. 
Yet  who  has  set  the  fashion  of  unneces- 
sary stitches  but  women  themselves  ?    It 
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is  they  who  have  crowded  work  upon 
work  in  all  the  garments  which  pass 
through  their  hands ;  and  while  bewailing 
the  hard  slavery  of  sewing,  and  consider- 
ing it  as  one  of  the  real  curses  of  their 
condition,  multiply  frills  and  flounces,  and 
gu^ets  and  seams  and  bands,  as  if  the  main 
object  of  a  garment  was  to  contain  as 
much  superfluous  needlework  as  possible. 
Meanwhile,  a  tailor's  work  is  simple,  strong, 
and  not  fantastic,  and  a  dressmaker's  is 
flimsy  and  complicated ;  almost  all  body- 
linen  is  too  elaborate,  both  in  the  shaping 
and  the  stitchery  ;  and  the  greatest  bless- 
ing of  its  kind,  the  sewing-machine,  in- 
stead of  lightening  our  labor,  has  been 
the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  com- 
plexity of  sewed  work. 

Thus,  in  the  duties  special  to  women 
and  the  part  in  life  apportioned  to  them, 
we  find  nothing  brought  to  its  possible 
perfection,  nothing  wrought  out  to  its 
ultimate  ;  and  I  cannot  say  it  commends 
itself  to  one's  calmer  judgment,  that  while 
their  own  appointed  duties  are  in  such  an 
unsatisfactory  state,  they  should  be  clamor- 
ous to  take  from  men  work  of.  an  untried 
character,  and  which,  if  men  perform  only 
tant  bien  que  maly  it  cannot  be  asserted 
women  will  perform  better. 

There  is  more  than  a  living,  there  is  a 
fortune  to  be  made  by  the  woman  of  taste 
and  refinement  who  will  undertake  the 
task  of  perfecting  the  womanly  duties — 
of  top-dressing  the  woman's  acre.  But  no 
one  will  attempt  it.  The  women  who  want 
to  be  clerks  and  apothecaries  will  not  go 
out  as  lady  nurses,  nor  as  lady-dressmak- 
ers, nor  as  lady-cooks.  They  flock  to 
take  service  to  tend  wounded  men,  because 
of  the  excitement,  the  kudos,  maybe  the 
instinct  involved :  but  ask  them  to  take 
ser\'ice  to  nurse  little  children — ask  them 
to  exhibit  so  much  enthusiasm  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  future  as  they  do  for  healing 
the  present  generation,  and  would  you 
get  a  response  ?  Yet  the  right  manage- 
ment and  noble  nurture  of  the  young  is 
perhaps  more  important  than  the  tender 
nursing,  by  women,  of  wounded  men  of 
whom  their  comrades  would  also  be  very 
tender !  Again  :  ask  them  to  be  lady- 
dressmakers,  teachers  of  taste  and  fashion- 
ers of  beautiful  garments  ;  or  ask  them  to 
make  themselves  first-rate  cooks,  and  give 
lessons  in  the  art,  or  go  out  as  dinner 
superintendents, — ^will  they  do  either? 
Yet  they  might  thus  make  a  good  living 


by  useful  work  which  they  discard,  while 
they  prefer  a  wretched  pittance  by  fancy 
work  which  no  one  wants,  by  miserable 
art  which  breaks  the  hearts  of  kindly 
"  hangers,"  by  attempts  at  teaching  where 
they  have  everything  to  learn.  The  wo- 
man who  would  copy  this  manuscript  at 
twopence  the  folio  would  think  herself 
degraded  if  advised  to  try  to  make  a  for- 
tune as  Soyer  and  Worth  made  theirs. 

Many  ladies  of  good  but  not  immense  in- 
comes want  this  kind  of  help — and  would 
pay  for  it.  The  "little"  dressmaker 
cannot  be  trusted  witfi  anything  better 
than  a  garden  gown  ;  Court  dressmakers 
are  simply  ruinous ;  the  women  who  go 
out  to  work  have  neither  skill  nor  taste  ; 
and  the  maid  wants  the  help  of  direction. 
A  refined,  tasteful,  artistic  woman  to  di- 
rect a  maid,  and  give  her  ideas  and  pat- 
terns, is  an  institution  as  yet  not  establish- 
ed. Yet  the  woman  who  would  do  this 
first  would  open  a  new  path  for  her  sisters. 
So  of  cooking  ;  but  any  help  in  the  house 
beyond  the  charwoman  and  the  day-work- 
er, neither  of  whom  is  worth  her  salt,  is, 
as  every  housekeeper  knows,  absolutely 
impossible  in  this  great  London  of  ours, 
where  the  cry  goes  up  of  "Work  for 
women — for  pity's  sake,  work  ! " 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  disinclination 
of  women  with  anything  like  culture,  to 
work  under  women  only  richer,  not  in- 
trinsically better  bred  than  themselves,  is 
mainly  due  to  the  scant  courtesy  with 
which  many  ladies  treat  those  of  their 
own  sex  whom  they  meet  on  paying  terms. 
And  they  have  not  found  out  the  way 
yet  to  enforce  respect  by  what  they  are, 
independent  of  what  they  do.  And  as 
they  themselves  have  degraded  their  natu- 
ral work,  consequently  the  position  of  the 
workers  is  held  cheap  and  low.  This  can, 
be  reformed  only  when  women  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement  shed  their  own  lustre 
on  iheir  natural  duties ;  and  as  old  Antieus 
gained  strength  when  he  touched  his 
mother  earth,  so  ifvill  they  gain  the  wo- 
manly glory  and  the  influence  they  have 
lost,  when  they  turn  back  to  the  old 
sources  and  take  up  ag^in  the  discarded 
work.  All  that  they  did  in  early  times 
—  things  that  kings*  daughters  did,  that 
the  noblest  and  stateliest  lady  did,  and 
lost  nothing  of  her  nobleness  in  doing — 
they  have  degraded  and  relegated  to  the 
\&9iQx  hand.  Even  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
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warm  controversy,  was  once  the  lady's 
work,  till  she  herself  forsook  it  and  let  it 
fall  from  her  hands  into  men's.  All  but 
one  branch ;  and  that  she  gave  into  the 
keeping  of  the  coarsest  and  most  ignorant 
old  wife  of  the  village.  Only  so  late  as 
Charles  II.  midwives  were  "  Dames  "  by 
legal  right :  we  know  what  they  are  in , 
the  present  day  ;  though  here  also  there 
has  been  great  improvement  and  a  wiser 
state  of  thmgs  begun. 

What,  then,  I  contend  for  in  this  ques- 
tion of  woman's  work  is,  that  in  her  own 
world,  which  is  so  beautiful,  so  useful,  she 
has  unexplored  tracts  and  unfulfilled  du- 
ties ;  and  that  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  in  her 
not  to  put  her  intellect  and  an  extended 
education  into  social  and  domestic  details, 
so  that  she  may  make  her  own  work  per- 
fect— ^not  by- lowering  herself  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  servant,  but  by  raising  her  duties 
above  the  level  of  the  servant. 

But  is  not  the  truth  something  like  this 
— ^that  women  crave  public  applause,  an 
audience,  excitement,  notoriety,  more  than 
mere  work  ?  They  want  to  be  lecturers, 
professors,  entitled  to  wear  gowns  and 
hoods,  and  to  put  letters  after  their  names  ; 
and  perhaps  the  desire  is  natural ;  but  let 
us  call  it  by  its  right  name — personal  am- 
bition— and  not  be  ashamed  to  confess 
the  truth  :  and  if  they  can  do  tlje  work 
well,  let  them,  in  heaven's  name  I  The 
Best  is  not  a  question  of  sex,  though  we 
may  have  our  own  ideas  as  to  who  is  most 
,  likely  to  be  the  best.  Still,  if  women  like 
to  try  their  powers,  why  deny  them  the  op- 
portunity ?  Public  opinion  and  the  proof  of 
experience  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
an  influx  of  weak  incapacity  in  avenues 
already  crowded  by  the  capable  and  the 
strong ;  and  the  law  of  fitness  would  soon 
find  them  out  and  place  them  according 
to  their  deserving.  Restrictions,  which 
are  hindrances  of  firee-will  only  and  not 
defence  work  against  evil-doing,  belong 
to  a  childish  state  of  society ;  and  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  women 
would  be  to  open  all  careers  to  them  with 
men,  and  let  them  try  their  strength  on  a 
fair  field,  and  no  favor. 

The  second  demand  of  the  modem  re- 
volters  is  surely  just — their  right  to  the 
franchise.  Stress  is  laid  by  the  opposition 
on  the  difference  between  a  natural  right 
and  a  political  privilege.  "  They  affirm 
that  the  franchise  is  not  the  natural  right 
of  every  man,  but  a  privilege  accorded  for 


purposes  of  polity  to  some  men.  Where- 
fore, they  say,  women  cannot  claim  as  an 
equal  right  what  is  not  intrinsically  any 
one's  right.  And  so  with  this  they  set  the 
claim  aside,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till 
women  are  in  earnest  to  enforce  it.  So 
long  as  the  majority  of  women  do  not  cafe 
for  the  franchise,  the  minority  who  do  care, 
for  it  will  not  get  it ;  the  argument  being 
always  at  hand  that  to  grant  a  political  privi- 
lege for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  politi- 
cal conscience,  would  be  the  exact  reverse 
of  all  the  modes  of  government  hitherto 
practised ;  and  found  to  answer.  The 
denial  presses  heavily  on  those  who  wish 
for  it ;  but  this  too  will  pass  away  by  the 
creation  of  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  the 
demand  :  until  then  nothing  will  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  equity,  equality,  or  logic. 

The  third  right  of  women  on  hand,  but 
settled  partially  for  the  moment,  is  the 
right  of  married  women  to  their  own  pro- 
perty. And  the  revolt  of  women  against 
the  undue  power  of  their  husbands,  against 
the  virtual  slavery  of  marriage,  has  not 
been  without  cause.  Not  that  they  have 
revolted,  but  that  they  have  borne  so  long, 
is  the  wonder.  A  state  of  things  which 
put  them  wholly  in  the  power  of  a  man 
when  once  he  was  the  married  master — 
which  allowed  him  to  ruin  them  without 
redress,  and  to  treat  them  with  every  kind 
of  cruelty,  save  an  amount  of  personal 
brutality  dangerous  to  life,  yet  held  them 
to  their  bond,  and  held  them  close — was 
sure  to  produce  misery,  as  it  was  sure 
also  to  create  evil :  human  nature  not  be- 
ing able  to  bear  unchecked  authority  with- 
out letting  it  run  into  tyranny.  Now,  how- 
ever, things  have  got  somewhat  put  to 
rights  in  that  quarter,  and  by  and  by  more 
will  be  done,  till  it  is  all  worked  through, 
and  the  theory  of  marriage  will  be  no 
longer  based  on  the  enslaving  of  one  but 
on  the  equality  of  two. 

Men  say  that  this  question  of  the  rights 
of  women  to  do  such  work  and  enter  mto 
such  professions  as  they  desire,  to  exer- 
cise the  franchise,  and  to  possess  their  own 
property,  being  wives,  is  eminently  a  peace 
question,  and  that  if  a  war  broke  out  we 
should  hear  no  more  of  it.  The  time 
would  then  be  the  man's  time,  the  hour 
of  physical  strength  and  of  all  other  essen- 
tially masculine  qualities,  and  these  wo- 
man's rights,  with  other  products  of  peace, 
would  be  trodden  under  foot  forthwith. 
Granted :  and  the  fact  of  its  being  a  peace 
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question  proves  its  value.     Nothing  grows 
in  war-time,  and  only  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion and  strong  hands  to  wield  them  are 
of  value ;  so  that  to  say  a  question  is  a 
peace  question  is  to  say  that  it  belongs  to 
the  growing  time  of  society,  that  it  is  part 
of. its  development,  its  improvement;  and 
to  ignore  its  claims  on  this  ground,  and 
because  we  should  hear  nothmg  about  it 
if  a  war  broke  out,  would  be  about  as  just 
and  rational  as  to  despise  the  fact  of  the 
corn-field,  because  the  troops  must  tram- 
ple down  the  grain  in  passing  to  the  front. 
But  there  is  also  another  reason,  beside 
peace,  why  all  these  questions  have  arisen 
now,  and  the  Modern  Revolt  has  gained 
such  head  among  us  : — the  immense  dis- 
proportion   of    the    sexes    in    England. 
There  are  not  enough  men  to  feed  and 
protect  all  the  women,  so  that  some  of 
them  must  work  for  themselves,  and  pro- 
tect  themselves  as  well — which,  maybe, 
is  the  harder  thing  of  the  two.     And  as 
they  will  not  work  in  their  own  natural 
portion   of  the   field   of  labor,   and  get 
money  and  dignity  by  raising  the  offices 
they  have  degraded  to  servants,  they  are 
clamorous  to  take  the  offices  of  men,  and 
enter  into  competition  with  them  on  their 
own  ground.     And  if  they  succeed,  one 
result  must  inevitaby   arise — the   further 
drainage  from  the  country  of  men,  beaten 
out  of  tlie  field  by  women.     For  though 
women  never  can  compete  with  men  in 
the  amount  of  work  turned  out  to  time, 
and  therefore  never  can  make  the  same 
amount  of  wages,  yet  they  may  flood  the 
market  with  cheaper  work,  and  so  ruin 
men  by  undersellinc;   them.     This,   and 
not  "jealousy,"  is  the  reason  why  men 
look  askance  at  the  introduction  of  female 
hands  in  any  branch  of  trade  which  they 
have  hitherto  kept  to  themselves ;  for  we 
must  remember  that  the  man  represents 
the  family,  a  woman  generally  only  herself, 
and  that  the  workman's  jealousy  is  as 
much  for  his  wife  and  children  as  for  him- 
self.    All  things  considered,  would  it  not 
be  wiser  if  women  took  their  own  work 
out  of  the  lower  hands,  and  did  it  better 
and  more  beautifully  than  it  is  done  now  ? 
And  if  the  effect  of  this  was  to  create  an 
extensive    emigration   of   good,    honest, 
lower-class  women,  and  of  that  miserable 
class  next  to  them,  neither  ladies  nor  ser- 
vants, who  go  out  as  shop-girls  and  nurs- 
ery governesses,  who  do  not  marry  early, 
and  who  know  nothing  by  which  tlicy  can 


make  a  sufficient  income,  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  England 
where  women  are  redundant,  and  to  the 
colonies  where  they  are  so  sadly  wanted. 
But  if  we  can  do  without  so  many  wo- 
men as  we  have,  we  cannot  do  without 
the  womanly  virtues.     We  want  the  purity 
and  the  love  of  women  to  refine  the  Vace 
which  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  men 
ennoble.     We  want  their  power  of  sacri- 
fice by  which  the  future  is  preserved ;  their 
tenderness,  their  impulsiveness  even  ;  their 
sense  of  beauty,  and  their  modesty.  When 
women  are  bad,  all  is  bad.     Their  vice 
poisons  society  at  its  roots,  and  their  low 
estimate  of  molality  makes  virtue  impos- 
sible :  while  the  frivolous  woman,  devoted 
only  to  dress  and   pleasure,    creates   an 
atmosphere  about  her  in  which  no  sublimi- 
ty of  thought,  no  heroism  can  live.     Yet 
some  men  admire  only  such  women,  and 
say  that  a  woman's  sole  raison  iTttreis  to 
be  beautiful  in  person,  graceful  in  manner, 
to  dress  well,  look  nice,  and  amuse  men  ; 
and    that  it  does  not  signify  two  straws 
whether  she  is  good  or  bad  so  long  as  she 
is  ]>leasant  and  pretty,  and  does  the  draw- 
ing room  business  well.   These  men  prefer 
these  living  dplls  to  real  women  out  of 
fear — fear  lest  the  future  woman  in  losing 
her  frivolity  will  lose  also  her  grace,   in 
gaining  independence  will  gain  also  hard- 
ness an#  coarseness,  and  for  every  intellec- 
tual increase  will  lose  correspondingly  in 
womanliness  and  love. 

Others,  again,  think  that  neither  intel- 
lect nor  reasonableness  should  be  exclu- 
sively a  masculine  attribute,  and  that  the 
wiser  women  are  the  nobler  they  will  be, 
and  the  more  likely  to  be  faithful  to  them 
as  well  as  true  to  themselves.  And  in- 
deed it  is  not  really  the  largest-minded 
women  who  swagger  about,  bad  copies 
of  a  bad  style  of  man,  talking  of  every- 
thing they  should  not,  reviling  maternity, 
deriding  woman's  work,  scorning  the 
sweet  instinctive  reliance  of  the  weaker, 
and  affecting  to  despise  the  sex  they  ape. 
These  are  of  the  fools  with  which  the 
world  of  women,  as  of  men,  abounds ;  and 
it  is  by  a  simple  chance  of  physical  or- 
ganization that  they  are  mannish  fools 
rather  than  weak  ones,  given  to  slang  and 
defiance  rather  than  to  slipshod  and  fri- 
volity. And  these,  though  they  form  un- 
deniably a  part,  are  not  the  main  body  of 
the  Modern  Rcvolters. 

In  this  main  body  the  desire  to  enlarge 
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the  circle  of  women's  activities  springs 
from  a  lofty  motive.  If  it  is  taking  a  wrong 
direction,  it  will  put  itself  right  before  long, 
and  by  its  recognition  of  error  will  repair 
the  evil  it  may  have  done.  It  can  do  no 
evil  i(,  while  careful  for  intellectual  culture, 
it  holds  the  great  instinctive  affections  as 
the  highest  in  a  woman's  catalogue  of  du- 
ties ;  while  enlarging  the  sphere  of  her  ac- 
tivity, it  maintains  the  righteousness  of  her 
doing  first,  thoroughly,  that  class  of  work 
called  emphatically  woman's  work,  before 
she  invades  the  offices  of  men  ;  while  en- 
riching her  life  by  intellect,  and  ennobling 


her  work  by  her  own  dignity,  it  still  keeps 
to  the  pleasant  prettiness,  the  personal 
charms,  the  lighter  graces  of  her  sex ; 
while  giving  her  freedom  of  action  and  the 
power  of  self-support,  it  does  not  take 
from  her  modesty,  tenderness,  or  love ; 
nor  in  making  her  the  equal  and  compan- 
ion of  man,  make  her  less  than  his  lover 
— and  his  rival,  not  his  mate.  Without 
these  provisos  the  Modem  Revolt  will  be 
the  ruin  of  our  womankind  :  with  ihem,  its 
most  .precious,  its  most  royal  gain  and 
gift.  And  so  may  God  and  the  good  con- 
sciences of  women  grant 
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Among  the  works  of  the  early  painters 
of  graceful  grotesque,  there  are  few  more 
attractive  to  the  eye  than  those  which  pre- 
sent scenes  luxuriant  in  foliage,  amid  which 
groups  of  lovers,  nymphs,  &wns,  and  sa- 
tyrs disport  themselves  according  to  the 
delicious,  playful  humor  of  the  hour. 
Some  wear  masks,  some  loosely  carry 
them.  Cupids  are  wholly  hidden  behind 
them,  while  nymphS  pretend  concealment 
and  glance  over  the  sides.  Satyrs  hold 
before  their  faces  the  visors  of  youthful 
beauty,  and  laughing  girls  simulate  terror 
as  they  run  from  light-heeled  fawns  pursu- 
ing them  from  behind  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  angry  Age. 

After  similar  fashion  Barham  hid,  or 
pretended  to  hide  himself,  behind  the 
mask  of  "Ingoldsby."  But  this  was  a 
mask  with  features  as  variable  as  those  of 
Herr  Schultze.  It  was  now  young,  now 
old.  Before  you  could  say  its  expression 
was  fair,  it  was  fierce.  The  voice  fix)m 
behind  the  mask  was  as  varied  as  the 
mask  itself.  The  sound  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  sense.  The  voice  could 
thunder  against  evil,  and  yet  murmur  as 
tender  things  as  ever  fell  from  earnest 
manly  lips.  Its  piercing  cry  transfixed 
roguery  like  a  shaft :  its  joyousness  moved 
men  like  those  fantastic  fiddlers  a6d  pip- 
ers  in  magical  stories,  who  no  sooner 
strike  a  note  than  whole  cities  follow  them 
dancing  wherever  they  will,  ail  over  the 
world.  Dignity,  earnestness,  exquisite 
fancy,  playfulness,  fun,  frolicsome  spirit 
arm-in-ann,  so  to  speak,  with  the  most 
serious  truth,  all  were  united  on,  in,  about, 
and  behind  that  mask  of  '*  Ingoldsby."  In 


those  days,  the  mask  was  better  known 
than  the  man ;  as  it  was  never  entirely 
laid  aside,  it  remained  an  honored  and 
familiar  face  to  the  public.  Death  gently 
loosed  it  from  the  hand  by  which  *  it  had 
been  so  nobly  upheld  ;  but  it  retains  all 
its  vitality  and  usefulness.  Since  that 
time,  with  "Ingoldsby"  still  among  us, 
we  have  turned  with  curiosity  to  Barham, 
by  whom  he  was  created.  The  story  of 
his  life  has  not  been  hitherto  fully  told  to 
the  public.     It  is  a  story, 

**  Whereof  by  parcels  we  have  something  heard. 
But  not  intentively." 

The  public  has  it  now,  honestly  and  per- 
fectly narrated  in  the  "  Life  and  Letters 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barham,"  by 
his  son.  This  work  is,  in  some  measure, 
put  to  music ;  for,  interspersed  with  the 
narrative,  is  a  selection  from  Barham' s 
unpublished  poems,  and  others  now  first 
collected  in  this  work.  Ingoldsby' s  mask 
peers  at  us  again  and  again  through  the 
foliage,  and  echoes  of  the  pleasant  voice 
ring  laughingly,  as  of  old,  from  out  the 
groves  and  over  lawn  and  field. 

We  have,  however,  nothing  further  to 
do  with  this  book  than  in  as  far  as  it  por- 
trays the  man.  To  the  troops  of  friends 
— wits,  women,  letter-writers,  sages,  and 
sciolists — who  surround  him,  the  public  is 
left  to  introduce  itself.  We  take  Barham 
by  the  hand^  and  do  not  intend  to  strike 
the  public  with  awe  by  saying:  "This  is 
a  gentleman  !  His  ancestor  (Jrsus,  the 
bear,  came  in  with  the  Conqueror.  He 
is  collaterally  related  to  the  Fitz-Urse  who 
aided  in  the  murder  of  A' Beckett,  and  left 
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Barham — Barbam,  or  the  bfar^s-house—m 
Kent,  to  his  easily  consoled  heirs."  With 
an  origin  which  would  delight  a  genealo- 
gist, with  legendary  tales  of  Fitz-Urse, 
whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  and  with  the 
mherited  pride  or  responsibility  of  the  on- 
slaught on  a  great  churchman,  added  to 
the  fact  of  Barham  having  been  bom  in  a 
haunted  house  in  Canterbury, — who  can 
wonder  that  the  stuflf  to  make  an*"  Ingolds- 
by"  was  in  the  baby  who  was  bom  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1 788  ?  On  that  day 
the  Covent  Garden  Theatre  bills  bore  the 
words,  "  Child  of  Nature."  It  was  nature 
developed  itself  in  Barham,  as  shown  in 
the  circumstance  that,  at  three  years  old, 
as  he  said,  he  could  eat  his  own  weight  in 
bread  and  treacle,  and  when  he  had  done 
— cry  for  more  ! 

He  learnt  his  primer  under  two  maiden 
ladies  named  Dix  ;  at  nine  years  of  age 
he  could  do  all  that  Dean  Colef  s  statutes 
could  lawfully  require  of  him  as  a  candi- 
date for  admission  to  St.  Paul's  School. 
The  dark,  cold  dungeon,  called  "  the  Clois- 
ter," in  which  poor  young  Paulines  now 
"play,"  and  look  like  the  old  Fleet  prison- 
ers behind  the  grating,  need  not  excite 
any  sympathy  for  young  Barham.  In  his 
time,  the  present  edifice  and  the  Cellar  of 
Sports  did  not  exist.  Barham  belonged 
to  the  house  that  was  built  after  the  Great 
Fire,  and  which  was  taken  down  in  1824. 
The  **  joyousest  of  disembodied  spirits," 
as  Lamb  calls  the  airy  Elliston,  had  made 
the  old  school  glad  before  Barham  suc- 
ceeded to  bis  form,  and  called  many  a  lad 
who  was  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world 
"  schoolfellow."  There  was  one  especially 
between  whom  and  Barham  there  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  long,  enduring  connection ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  survivor,  a  tender 
memory,  half  bright,  half  sad.  When 
Richard  Barham  threw  his  arm  over  the 
shoulder  of  Richard  Bentley,  the  future 
"  Ingoldsby"  was  cultivating  good  fellow- 
ship with  his  future  publisher  ! 

Barham  remembered,  in  "  Ingoldsby," 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  his  school  time, 
and  some  of  its  gentility,  inasmuch  as  its 
wax  candles  conveyed  it  He  not  more 
playfully  than  trathfiilly  describes  Lucre- 
tius as 

"  A  "writer  who  gave  me  no  trifling  vexation, 
When  a  youngster  at  school  at  Colet's  foun- 
dation.*' 

So  did  he  remember  the  wax-lights  which 
Paulines,   like   the    pupils  at  Merchant 


Tailors',  were  bound  by  statute  to  bum  at 
the  expense  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 
The  reminiscence  flares  up  in  the  lines, 

"  And  plenty  of  lights 

Shall  there  be  o'  nights.  « 

None  of  your  rascally  dips,  but  sound 
Best  superfine  wax-wicks,  four  to  the  pound." 

Barham,  tds\y  fatherless,  found  friends. 
The  accidents  of  life  had  their  compen- 
sations. The  mutilation  of  his  arm,  by  an 
overturn  of  the  Dover  coach,  brought 
leisure,  which  helped  to  make  a  poet  of 
him.  Miss  Smith  (Mrs.  Bartley),  the 
tragic  actress,  who  thought  Edmund  Kean 
hardly  good  enough  to  play  with  her, 
taught  the  boy  to  speak  the  lines  he  had 
composed,  and  this  was  rich  instruction 
for  a  preacher  in  embryo.  Sylvanus  Ur- 
ban has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
to  mark  the  promise  in  the  youngster's 
poems,  to  which  encouraging  praise  is 
given  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for 
November  1808.  Pedantry  ovemiled  some 
of  the  young  bard's  phrases.  The  head- 
master of  St  Paul's  School  objected  to 
the  line, 

**  Though  Nelson  falls,  a  CoUingwood  snrviTes." 

It  was  disrespectful  to  the  peerage.  The 
great  censor  altered  it  to, 

'*  Though     Nelson      fiidls,    Lord    CoUingwood 
survives," 

And  so  it  was  spoken.  The  correction 
was  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  clei^gyman 
who,  churching  a  countess,  thought  it  un- 
civil to  apply  the  word  "woman"  to  her, 
and  accordingly  said,  "Lord,  save  this 
lady,  thy  servant ! "  To  which  the  equally 
refined  clerk  responded,  "Who  putteth 
her  ladyship's  trust  in  thee  I " 

Barham  went  from  St.  Paul's,  captain  of 
the  school,  to  Brazennose,  as  gentleman- 
commoner.  If  he  left  the  joyous  shade 
of  Elliston,  inspiring  dramatic  tastes  at 
the  former,  he  met  Theodore  Hook  at 
Oxford,  and  fell  into  card^playing,  the 
rosy-bowl  business,  and  such  like  aids  to 
convivial  distinction.  But  Barham  only 
bumt  the  tips  of  his  fingers  at  college  dis- 
sipations. A  heavy  loss  at  cards  was 
faithfully  met,  but  the  fright  made  of  Bar- 
ham,  for  ^e  future,  a  player,  but  not  a 
gambler.  He  resisted,  too,  the  temp- 
tations of  money-lenders,  and  he  had  a 
wholesome  horror  of  equally  disinterested 
men  who  told  him  of  investments  that 
would   bring  him  20  per  cent     Study, 
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with  him,  came  after  «^^«  "—- 

he  did  study, 

stuck  to  the  S) 

till  morning  chapei 

his  books  long  after 

sence  from  chapel  formh. 

rebuke  from  his  tutor,  the  c^ 

acteristically  excused  himself : 

too  late  for  me,  sir,"  he -said;  "  I  c 

sit  up  till  seven  o'clock.     I  am  a  mah 

regular  habits,  and  unless  I  go  regularly 

to  bed  betweeu  four  and  five,  I  am  fit  Uc 

nothing  all  the  next  day." 

Among  the  many  Stewarts  with  whr  . 
Barbara  became  acquainted,  two  were     ' 
Oxford.     One  taught  him,  as  he  said, 
chop  logic,  and  to  prove  that  though  J.  '"C 
was  a  man  and  Peter  was  a  man,  it  b^' '»,, 
means  followed   that  John  was   P(.    / 
The  other  Oxford  Stewart  was  Dan  '^  .v 
art,  the  poacher,  who  had  honesty  e  '•'  ^,^ 
to  refuse  to  shoot  an  undergraduate       .   " 
uncle  for  him;   but  who  introduc -,       •: 
brother  William,  as  a  young  mr'     .t. 
would  "oblige  the  gentleman." 

The  "Ingoldsby"  fire  of  fun  ro ,  ^ 
ing  up  in  him  at  Oxford,  and  it  wr  ;*  i  ^ 
at  home,  in  Canterbury.  Of  all  t»>  .\  " 
clubs  ever  founded,  Barham,  be;  -r,  «/ 
college-time  and  his  ordination,  i.-c^  'o 
one  of  the  queerest — the  Wig  Club.  ^^» 
members  met  in  a  summer-house  in  B^^v 
ham's  garden.  They  came  in  what  cos- 
tume they  liked,  provided  it  was  not  their 
usual  attire,  and  every  man  was  bound  to 
appear  in  a  wig.  The  more  farcical  and 
extragavant  the  wig,  the  more  welcome 
was  the  wearer.  It  did  not  matter  of 
what  age,  what  fashion,  or  of  what  profes- 
sion, the  wig  might  be  a  part,  the  sine 
guA  non  was  that  the  head  should  be 
covered  by  one.  And  there  they  were, 
from  the  cataract  wig  of  the  days  of  the 
beaux  to  the  scratch  of  a  Canterbury  bar- 
ber ;  from  the  awful  judicial  horse-hair  to 
the  pert  peruke  of  a  village  lawyer  ;  per- 
iwigs and  full  bottoms  drank  to  each 
other ;  and  a  toup6e  cut  jokes  with  a 
cauliflower  wig  such  as  Edwin  used  to 
wear  when  he  played  Bundle,  the  gardener, 
in  the  fare •  of  "The  Waterman."  At 
these  meetings,,  swords  were  worn  as  well 
as  wigs,  and  with  the  usual  consequences^. 
The  Hushed  members  got  pinking  each 
other,  and  the  sight  of  blood  S|Cattered  the 
Wigs  forever. 

At  that  period,  however,  Barham  was 
intended  not  for  the  Church,  but  for  the 
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responsibiluics 
find,  or,  if  he   be  wise,    .  >  id. 

When  Young  Rapid  exclaimea,  ^ush 
along !  keep  moving  !  "  he  gave  a  slang 
word  to  the  dictionary,  under  which  there 
is  sound  philosophy.  The  standers- 
still  are  the  uncomfortable  men  in  this 
world  ^arham  entered  on  a  new  career 
altogether,  when,  after  taking  his  Bache- 
lor's degree  and  receiving  ordination,  he 
took  the  curacy  of  Ashford,  in  1813  ;  went  • 
with  a  newly  married  young  wife,  the  next 
year,  to  Westwell,  and  subsequently  ac- 
cepted Warehom,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
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on,  in,  near,  and  about  Romney  Marsh. 
But  old  Owlers  were  there,  too,  and  Bar- 
hani  tapped  those  ancient  smugglers  and 
drew  from  them  many  a  tradition  or  illus- 
tration which  he  afterwards  worked  into 
"  Ingoldsby."  His  very  enforced  quiet  gave 
him  a  cue  for  activity ;  and  if  he  had  not 
broken  his  leg  by  being  upset  in  a  gig,  he 
would  probably  not  have  earned  j£2o  by 
writing  his  first  novel,  "  Baldwin,"  or  had 
leisure  to  think  out  his  better  romance, 
**My  Cousin  Nicholas."  Moreover,  Bar- 
hani^  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  elec- 
tric in  recognizing  and  laying  hold  of 
opportunity.  He  had  come  up  to  town  to 
consult  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  when  Barham 
met,  in  the  Strand,  a  friend  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand,  ready  for  the  post,  and  con- 
taining an  invitation  to  a  country  curate 
to  come  up  and  be  a  candidate  for  a  vacant 
minor  canonry  at  Sl  PauFs.  Of  course 
the  letter  was  not  posted,  and  Barham  was 
elected  to  the  modest  dignity.  He  bade 
adieu  to  rural  life  in  verses  which  in- 
dicated that  he  loved  the  shady  side  of 
Pall  Mall  better  than  the  MesA^  as  the 
natives  call  it,  from  which  he  was  about 
to  escape.  A  faint  "Ingoldsby"  touch  is 
in  one  of  the  stanzas : — 

**  Farewell  the  composts  and  perfume. 

Farewell  rum-punch,  nectareous  liquor  ! 
Farewell  the  pimples  that  illume 
The  noses  of  the  squire  and  vicar  ! " 

There  came  with  him  to  London  a  wife, 
two  boys,  a  girl,  and  an  "expectation." 
Hard  work  awaited,  and  was  welcomed 
by  him  ;  for  it  was  chiefly  the  literary 
work  that  he  loved.  Barham  etched  this 
bit  of  home-life  in  his  diary  :  •*  My  wife 
goes  to  bed  at  ten  to  rise  at  eight,  and 
look  after  the  children  and  other  matri- 
monial duties.  I  sit  up  till  three  in 
the  morning,  working  at  rubbish  for 
'Blackwood.'  She  is  the  slave  of 
the  Ring,  and  I,  of  the  Lamp !  "  This 
home  was  in  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields, — a  street  which  has  bad  among  its 
inhabitants  a  variety  of  diaracters  that 
might  have  figured  in  an  "  Ingoldsby  "  se- 
ries. Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  when 
only  the  south  side  was  built,  could  sit  at 
his  window  and  smell  the  hay-ricks  in  St 
Pancras  meadows.  Thence  General  Fair- 
fax— fit  hero  for  a  stirring  ballad issued 

his  proclamation  of  164S ;  and  from  Lord- 
Chancellor  Finch's  house  Sadler  stole 
the  mace  and  purse.    There  KneUer  and 


Dr.  Radcliffe  were  neighbors,  and  had 
that  famous  quarrel  about  the  garden- 
door.  The  Doctor  said  Sir  Godfrey  might 
do  anything  with  it  but  paint  it ;  and 
Kneller  rejoined  that  he  could  take  any- 
thing from  Dr.  Radcliffe  but  his  physic  ! 
There  Perdita  Robinson  first  began  to 
understand  that  beauty  may  be  a  misfor- 
tune, and  Miss  Pope  dwelt  on  the  memo- 
ries of  her  bright  acting  days.  Barham 
little  thought  when  he  had  his  home  there 
that  a  society,  with  literary  tastes  like  his 
own,  would  ever  be  named  after  him,  or 
after  the  mask  which  'he  wore.  The 
Ingoldsby  Club  hold  their  annual  dinner 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  earliest  Ingoldsby  legend 
was  sketched.  The  members,  like  Bar- 
ham, belong  to  the  noble  army  of  workers. 
Their  labor  conquers  leisure,  and  yields 
enjo3rment  as  their  true  and  lawful  prize. 
The  Ingoldsby  name  suffers  no  disparage- 
ment in  them.  One  of  the  members,  Mr. 
James  Albery,  has  given  to  the  stage  and  to 
dramatic  literature  one  of  the  most  grace- 
fiil  of  modem  comedies  —  "The  Two 
Roses." 

In  the  London  home,  verse  came  to 
Barham  as  easy  as  benevolence ;  and 
benevolence  was  often  the  occasion  of 
light  and  easy  verse.  From  man  down  to 
cats,  he  had  sympathy  with  all,  and  espe- 
cially with  cats.  His  house  had  several 
samples  of  the  race,  and  to  -one  of  them 
whom  he  had  rescued  fi-om  the  cruelty  of 
street  Arabs,  and  brought  home  in  his 
coat-tails,  half  dead  and  half  drowned, 
Barham  addressed  some  true  Ingoldsbian 
lines,  when  "Jerry"  had  grown  saucy  in 
prosperity. 

TO  JCMLT. 

Terry,  my  cat. 
What  wottkl  yoQ  be  at  ? 
What  makes  you  ^o  restless  ? — ^jroa're  siedc  and 

you're  fat. 
And    you*ve    ev'rything  cosy  about   you — now 

that 
Soft  rug  you  are  lying  oa  beats  any  maL 
Your  coat's  smooth  as  silk, 
You*ve  pfenty  of  milk : 
You*Ye  the  fish-boaes  for  dimier,  aad  always  o' 

nights 
For  supper,   you  know,   youSe  a  pena'oith  o* 
•         lights. 

Terry,  my  cat. 

What  the  deuce  are  you  at? 
What  is  it,  my  Jerry,  thai  fidgets  you  »? 
What  is  it  you*re  wanting  ? 

(Tfrrr.)  Mofl  Roc  !  MoO  Roc  I 
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Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  of  such  nonsense  as  that ! 
You've  been  always  a  very  respectable  cat. 

As  the  Scotch  would  uiy,  '*  Whiles 
You've  been  out  on  the  tiles ; " 
But  you've  sown  your  wild  oats,  and  you  very  well 

know 
You're  no  longer  a  kitten. 

{yn-ry.)  Moll  Roe  1  Moll  Roe  ! 

Well,  Jerry,  I'm  really  concerned  for  your  case, 

I've  been  young  and  can  fancv  myself  in  your  place  ! 

Time  has  been  I've  stood 

By  the  edge  of  the  wood, 

And  have  mus'd,  that  is,  whistled,  a  sound  just  as 

good; 
But  we're  both  of  us  older,  my  cat,  as  you  know, 
And,  I  hope,  are  grown  wiser. 

{7^ry.)  Moll  Roe  !  MoU  Roe  ! 

Wherever  there  is  a  house  sanctified  by 
honest  labor,  there  too  is  generally  much 
happiness.  It  was  so  here.  There  were 
rubs  in  the  daily  life,  but  they  were  made 
light  of.  The  expense  of  sending  a  sec- 
ond son,  Richard,  to  the  University  was 
coined  into  a  joke.  **  He  has  n6w  been 
a  fortnight  domiciled  at  Oriel,"  as  he  told 
Mrs.  Hughes,  "  close  to  *  Sally.*  An  ap- 
proximation," he  adds,  "which  sounds 
rather  dangerous,  and  at  first  affected  his 
mother  with  a  vague  apprehension,  not 
unlike  that  which  seized  on  the  mamma  of 
a  Cambridge  student,  on  being  told  that 
her  son  was  sticking  close  to  Catharine 
Hall."  Salfy  was  the  nickname  for  the 
college  bell.  Barham  himself  became  a 
thorough  London  clergyman.  Modest 
cathedral  dignity  and  modest  London 
parish  promotion  was  all  he  attained  to. 
For  fifteen  years  he  and  his  wife  went  on 
"growing"  on  one  side  of  St.  PauFs,  and 
then  only  made  a  move  to  the  other,  in 
Amen  Corner.  The  garden  at  the  back 
of  this  house  he  describes  as  containing 
three  polyanthus'  rtjftts,  a  real  tree,  a 
brown  box  border,  a  snuff- colored  jessa- 
mine, a  shrub  which  is  either  a  dwarf  aca- 
cia or  an  overgrown  gooseberry  bush, 
eight  broken  bottles,  and  a  tortoise  shell 
tom  cat  asleep  in  the  sunniest  comer,  with 
a  varied  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  back 
of  the  Oxford  Arms,  and  a  fine  hangifig 
wood  (the  "  new  drop  "  at  Newgate)  in  the 
distance.  His  own  account  of  his  house- 
hold is  equally  humorous.  When  his  son 
"Dick,"  who  had  "taken  orders,"  was 
about  to  go  on  a  tour  in  Wales,  Barham 
wrote  to  his  daughter,  " Fan : "  "I  shall 
advise  him  not  to  bother  himself  about 
keeping  a  journal,  in  the  persuasion  that 
this  will  be  the  most  likely  method  of  in- 


ducing him  to  write  one.  He  takes  after 
mamma  in  this  respect,  whom  I  always 
beg  to  go  out  and  take  a  walk  if  I  par- 
ticularly want  her  to  stay  at  home.  .  You 
are  yourself  of  Founder's  kin  in  this  re- 
spect." 

The  humorist  and  without  of  the  pul- 
pit of  his  churches — St.  Augustine,  and 
St.  Faith,  and  St.  Gregory — was  a  serious, 
but  not  particularly  vigorous  preachei  in 
it.  People  who  thought  "Ingoldsby" 
"  cut  capers  "  in  his  academic  gown  were 
mistaken  :  they  found  him  "high  and  dry," 
anti-Romanistic,  polished  and  elaborate. 
His  sermons  had  "something  of  a  smack 
of  the  elder  essayists  about  them.  "  In  or 
out  of  church,  he  was  a  thorough  "  Church 
and  King  "  man,  and  we  hardly  need  to 
have  been  told  that  by  Church,  Barham 
understood  Episcopacy  and  Protestant- 
ism ;  and  by  King,  loyalty  to  the  throne, 
and  strict  Tor}'  principles.  As  an  author, 
"  Ingoldsby**  was  familiar  as  a  household 
word  in  every  parish  in  Great  Britain.  As 
a  clergyman,  Barham  was-  little  known 
beyond  his  own.  In  the  latter  respect  he 
observed  the  good  maxim  which  recom- 
mends every  man  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness ;  and  Barham' s  own  business  was 
that  of  his  parish — the  welfare,  necessi- 
ties, and  wants  of  his  parishioners.  It 
may  be  added,  that  his  parish  was  not 
confined  to  the  one  which  lies  under 
shadow  of  St  Paul's ;  wherever  a  man  was 
in  sore  want  of  counsel,  courage,  succor, 
advice, — or,  if  need  be,  a  rebuke,  Barham 
was  ready  to  recognize  in  him  a  parish- 
ioner, to  administer  to  his  wants,  and  to 
supply  him  with  what  he  lacked.  He 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  doing  good  in  a 
quiet  way,  and  he  knew  no  more  of  Exe- 
ter Hall  than  what  he  saw  of  the  outside, 
on  his  way  to  or  from  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Whatever  professional  duties  Barham 
had  to  perform,  he  never  allowed  his  lite- 
rary vocation  or  his  pleasures  to  interfere 
with.  them.  His  cap-and-bells,  moreover, 
never  went  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  In 
his  time,  Barham  encountered  many 
strange  specimens  of  the  genus  "  parson." 
We  stare  at  the  Kentish  incumbent  who 
carted  a  load  of  bricks  into  his  churchyard 
on  a  Sunday,  for  the  repair  of  the  chancel. 
We  are  not  edified  at  another  of  "the 
cloth,"  who  sat  in  a  public  house,  drinking 
his  toddy,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  driving 
bargains  with  dealers,  while  the  bell 
was  impatiently  "  ringing  in."  On  one  oc- 
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the  bargain  was  not  concluded 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  repair 
h.  But  it  did  not  drop  from  the 
nind.  As  he  passed  from  the  read- 
:  to  the  pulpit,  he  leaned  over  the 
/arden's  pew,  and  conclusively  re- 
:    "  Well,  Smythers,  I'll  have  that 

lent,  which  so  often  served  Barham, 

him  and  others  too  as  he  happened 

n  Harrow  Church,  taking  the  im- 

n  of  a  brass  plate.  He  heard  sounds 

)w,  and  found  them  to  proceed  from 

g  couple  who  had  given  due  notice 

r  coming  to  be  married,  but  who  had 

forgotten  by   the   clergyman,   Mr. 

,    who  was   nowhere  to  be   found. 

was  "approaching,   when   Barham 

need  liis  profession,  and  volunteered 

it  the  couple  together.     This  was 

to  their  satisfaction  and  the  clerk's 

iment.  Mr.  Bruce,  for  whom  Barham 

is  card,  probably  thought  it  an  im- 

lence,  for  he  did  not  deign  to  notice 

olunteer- deputy.     Barham  improved 

icident  by  writmg  the  following  lines 

e   leant  on  the  memorial  tomb  to 

n,  in  the  churchyard  : — 

"Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Bmce, 
n  the  matrimonial  noose 
ought  here,  at  Harrow,  to  be  tying. 

If  you  choose  to  ride  away, 

As  you  know  you  did,  to-day, 
yonder  bride  and  bridegroom  should  be  aying. 

Il*s  a  very  great  abuse, 

Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Bruce  I 

And  you're  quite  without  excuse, 

And  of  very  little  use 

As  a  curate, 

Mr.  Bruce!" 

Barham's  readiness  to  do  the  work  of 
absent,  careless  clergymen  was  not  always 
rewarded  with  mere  mdifference.  He  was 
once  terribly  abused  by  a  mob,  for  go- 
ing to  bury  a  corpse  which  the  proper 
minister,  his  neighbor,  had  altogether  for- 
gotten. When  Barham  presented  himself, 
the  body  had  been  detained,  by  the  in- 
cumbent's carelessness,  more  than  an 
hour  in  the  churchyard.  But  Barham  had 
more  careless  clergymen  still  among  his 
acquaintances.  That  irreverend  reverend 
gentleman,  Mr.  Cannon,  the  "Godfrey 
Moss "  whom  Hook  made  famous  in  his 
"Maxwell,"  thought  nothing  of  leaving 
town  and  his  duties  at  St.  George's  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Frederick  the 
Great,  as  that  unclean  butcher  is  called 
was  a  child  to  Cannon  at  snuflf-taking 


The  latter  scattered  more  than  he  took, 
covered  himself  and  filled  a  house  with  it. 
Once  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  we  are  told, 
he  set  the  Bishop  of  London  sneezing 
through  the  whole  of  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice ;  and  when  the  bishop  subsequently 
remonstrated  with  the  offender,  the  latter 
only  wondered  that  the  prelate. did  not 
take  snuff.  "  I  //<?,"  said  Cannon,  "  and 
a  good  de<il."  He  took  it  from  an  old 
fourpenny  box,  of  which  Croker  was  so 
ashamed  that  he  showed  his  generosity 
and  his  wit  by  giving  the  reverend  snuff- 
taker  a  handsome  substitute,  with  a  little 
gold  cannon  on  the  lid,  and  the  appropri- 
ate motto,  Non  sine  pulvere.  Cannon's 
self-possession,  on  every  occasion,  was 
superior  to  that  of  his  archbishop.  Dr. 
Howley.  At  a  dinner  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy,  in  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  the 
primate  had  to  give  the  simple  toast, 
"Prosperity  to  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Company ; "  but  his  nervousness  tripped 
him  into  the  expression,  "  Prosperity  to 
the  Merchant  Company's  Tailor." 

Of  all  the  eccentrics  of  his  day,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cannon  was  the  most  eccentric 
He  had  been  a  protegi  of  Lord  Thurlow*s, 
he  became  a  favorite  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  was  brilliant  in  wit  and  fasci- 
nating in  manners,  till  "the  drink,  the 
drink,  dear  Hamlet,'  and  that  drink  a 
never-ebbing  tide  of  "  ginnums,"  washed 
out  his  brilliancy  and  obliterated  his  fasci- 
nation. He  was  the  "Spoilt  Child"  of 
Carlton  House,  of  ducal  palaces,  of  troops 
of  listeniijg  men  and  bevies  of  adoring 
women  ;  and  he  had  as  lofty  expectations 
as  such  spoilt  children  always  have,  and 
never  see  realized.  What  was  a  chaplain- 
cy to  the  Prince,  and  the  lecturesliip  of 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  to  a  man 
who  thought  his  merits  equal  to  a  mitre  ? 
Disappointment  made  Cannon  not  only 
cynical  but  rude.  His  silver  tongue  be- 
came "  like  sweet  bells  jangled,  harsh  and 
out  of  tune."  He  blurted  out  fierce  sar- 
casms, without  respect  to  sex  or  person ; 
and  was  as  ready  with  a  sneer  at  Mrs. 
Fitzherberf  s  furniture  as  he  was  with  an 
affront  to  the  Regent's  singing.  Ihis 
affront  led  to  the  offender's  forced  ab- 
sence from  Carlton  House,  and  Cannon 
so  resented  the  disgrace  into  .^^^^^^^ff^^^^f^^ 
fallen  that  he  never  forgave  it.  ^u\V"5 
Regent  had  ascended  the  Arone,  he  kincu 

ly  availed  himself  of  an  op]J>^5^\^L^ 
presented  itself;  and  sent  an  invuauu  , 
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command,  to  Cannon  to  call  at  the  palace. 
The  ex-chaplain  refused  to  attend.  "  The 
creatur"  he  said,  "  has  turned  me  out  of 
his  house  once ;  he  shall  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  again."  George 
IV.  was  the  better  man  of  the  two.  He 
found  that  Cannon  had  fallen  into  degrad- 
ing habits,  which  must  necessarily  shut 
him  out  from  all  preferment  in  the  Church ; 
but  the  King,  knowing  him  to  be  in  want, 
sent  him  a  hundred  pounds. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  bright  side 
to  Cannon's  character  too.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
conduct  when  a  lady,  who  had  been  ten- 
derly affected  to  him  in  early  years,  sent 
for  him  to  come  and  see  her,  as  ^e  was 
d}ing.  When  they  met,  she  informed  her 
ancient  friend  that,  in  her  will,  she  had 
bequeathed  to  him  the  whole  of  her  large 
fortune.  Cannon  gruffly  replied  that  he 
would  not  believe  it  till  he  had  seen  the 
document ;  and  when  that  was  put  into 
his  hands,  and  he  had  read  the  passage, 
he  calmly  thrust  the  will  into  the  fire ! 
He  pointed  out  the  cruel  injustice  of  such 
a  will  to  the  testator's  natural  heirs.  "  I 
must  send  Dance  to  you,"  he  added — 
"he  shall  make  your  will.  You  may 
leave  me  a  legacy,  there's  no  harm  in 
that.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  want  it  ; 
but  Pm  not  going  to  be  damned  to  please 
you."  In  the  new  will,  the  lady  left  Can- 
non four  thousand  pounds.  The  grateful 
heirs,  who  inherited  the  splendid  residue, 
contested  the  legality  of  the  bequest  to 
Cannon.  Two  copies  of  tj^e  will  had 
been  duly  executed.  They  were  found 
after  the  lad/s  death.  From  one  had 
been  cut  out  every  name  but  Cannon's. 
The  other  remained  intact.  The  heirs 
urged  that  the  mutilation  of  one  was  the 
cancelling  of  both,  and  that  the  whole 
property  should  pass  to  them  !  The  un- 
injured will  was,  however,  pronounced 
vsilid,  and  Cannon,  to  enjoy  the  income 
derived  from  the  legacy,  repaired  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Every  day  he  was  to  be 
seen  sitting  in  his  accustomed  seat  on 
Ryde  Pier;  and,  by  waterman's  wit,  he 
was  always  referred  to  as  the  "  Pier  Gun." 
The  same  wit,  when  Cannon  died — in 
solitude,  and  long  after  his  own  wit  had 
perished — exercised  itself  in  remarking 
that  the  "Gun"  had  gone  off,  after 
aU. 

Sydney  Smith  was  perhaps  among  the 
most  genial  of  Barham's  clerical  friends. 
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Their  humor,  however,  was  essentially 
different  in  quality,  while  the  quality  of 
both  was  good-  Sydney's  wit  flashed  in 
prose.  How  amusing  was  his  response  to 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  that  he  could  not 
accept  it,  as  he  had  some  country  cousins 
staying  in  his  house,  and  he  wished  they 
were  once  removed/  Full,  too,  of  his 
peculiar  humor  was  his  note  to  Barham, 
acknowledging  a  present,  of  game  :  "If 
there  be  a  pure  and  elevating  pleasure  in 
this  world,  it  is  the  roast  pheasant  and 
bread  sauce  !  Barn-door  fowls  for  Dissen- 
ters, but  for  the  real  Churchman — the 
thirty-nine  times  articled  clerk — ^the 
pheasant  I  the  pheasant ! "  That  Barham 
should  be  a  novelist  was  natural  enough. 
No  one  but  Mr.  Colburn  ever  could  have 
had  the  idea  that  Sydney  Smith  might  be 
one.  When  that  publisher  proposed  to 
the  reverend  "joker  of  jokes"  to  under- 
take the  usual  three  volumes,  the  latter 
fenced  with  the  proposal,  in  his  mocking 
way.  He  must  have,  he  said,  an  arch- 
deacon for  his  hero,  who  should  fall  in 
love  with  the  pew-opener.  The  clerk  was 
to  be  his  confidant,  but  the  course  of  love 
was  to  be  opposed  by  the  churchwardens ;. 
then  the  love-letters  were  to  be  concealed 
under  the  hassocks,  and  a  final  appeal — a 
sort  of  plebiscite — ^be  made  to  the  parish- 
ioners. "Mr.  Colburn  thought  Smith  was 
serious,  and  "  would  leave  it  all  to  his  in- 
ventive genius  ! "  Although  a  "joker  of 
jokes,"  Sydney  Smith  never  tolerated  them 
at  the  expense  of  sacred  subjects.  But, 
even  in  his  rebuke,  the  satirist  was  more 
manifest  than  the  censurer.  At  a  dinner 
at  Holland  House,  a  foreigner  announced 
himself  as  a  materialist.  Presently,  Smith 
remarked  :  "  Very  good  soufflet  this  1 " 
To  which  the  materialist  rejoined,  "  Qui, 
monsieur  ;  il  est  ravissant ! "  "  By  the 
way,"  replied  Smith,  with  his  usual  knock- 
down application,  "may  I  ask,  sir, 
whether  you  happen  to  believe  in  a  cook  ?  " 
Whether  with  special  application,  or 
made  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  tiling,  Smith's- 
sayings  had  a  grotesque  and  fantastic  drol- 
lery in  .them.  How  tersely  he  describ- 
ed his  sensations  of  being  shampooed ! 
"  They  squeezed  enough  out  of  me,"  he- 
said,  "  to  make  a  lean  curate  ! "  And  how 
grotesquely  would  George  Cruik^hank 
have  illustrated  this,  before  he  went  a~ 
Colonelling,  took  to  water-drinking,  and 
became  more  moderate  than  TibuUus 
when  he  boasted, 
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** at  ipse  (not,  tipsy)  bibebam 

Sobria  suppositi  pocula  victor  aqui/' 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Barham's  son,  that  his 
Tory  father  looked  with  some  misgiving 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Whig  Canon, 
Sydney  Smith,  into  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's.  But  the  two  men  were  of  a  quality 
to  sympathize  in  everything,  save  politics. 
At  the  dinner  which  followed  the  ceremony 
of  Smith  reading  himself  in  as  Residenti- 
ary, he  recorded  the  paternity  of  a  joke 
which  had  been  assigned  to  many  fathers. 
"  He  mentioned  having  once  half-offended 
Sam  Rogers,  by  recommending  him,  when 
he  sat  for  his  picture,  to  be  drawn  saying 
his  prayers,  with  his  face  in  his  hat." 
Sydne/s  brother,  Bobus,  had  his  share  of 
ready-wittedness  too.  It  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  seeing  Vansittart  and  Joseph 
Hume  entering  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  said,  "Here  come  Penny  Wise 
and  Pound  Foolish ! "  which  described  the 
two  men  with  equal  brevity  and  accuracy. 
•One  of  the  most  amusing  samples  of 
:Sydney's  wit  and  ability  was  given  in  the 
;account  of  the  Synod  at  Dort,  in  the  first 
*of  the  three  famous  letters  to  Archdeacon 
Singleton,  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, 1837.  Smith  pretended  to  have 
taken  it  from  an  old  Dutch  chronicle.  It 
ran  thus :  "  There  was  great  store  of 
bishops  in  the  town,  in  their  robes  goodly 
to  behold ;  and  all  the  great  men  of  the 
state  were  there,  and  folks  poured  in,  in 
boats  on  the  Meuse,  the  Merve,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Linge,  coming  from  the  Isle  of 
Beverland  and  Issilmond,  and  from  all 
quarters  in  the  bailiwick  of  Dort ;  Armi- 
nians  and  Gomarists,  with  the  friends  of 
John  Bameveldt  and  of  Hugh  Grote. 
And  before  my  lords  the  bishops,  Simon 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  a  bishop  in  those 
parts,  disputed  with  Vorstius  and  Leoline 
the  Monk.  .  .  .  And  when  this  was  done 
....  and  it  waxed  towards  twelve  o*  the 
clock,  my  lords  the  bishops  prepared  to 
set  them  down  to  a  fair  repast,  in  which 
was  great  store  of  good  things,  among  the 
rest  a  roasted  peacock,  having  in  lieu  of  a 
tail  the  array  and  banners  of  the  arch- 
bishop .  .  .  but  ere  he  had  finished  (grace) 
.a  great  mob  of  townspeople  and  folks 
from  .the  country,  who  were  gathered 
round  the  wdndow,  cried  out  ^  Bread ! 
Bread  /*  for  there  was  a  great  famine 
^  .  .  and  they  called  out  *  No  bishops  ! ' 
And  began  to  cast  tip  stones  at  the  win- 
dows.     Whereat  my  lords  the  bishops 


were  in  a  great  fright,  and  began  to  cast 
their  dinner  out  of  the  window  to  appease 
the  mob ;  and  so  the  men  of  their  town 
were  well  pleased,  and  did  devour  the 
meats  with  great  appetite,  and  then  you 
might  have  seen  my  lords  standing  with 
empty  plates,  and  looking  wistfully  at 
each  other,  till  Simon  .  .  .  stood  up  among 
them,  and  said,  *  Good,  my  lords ;  is  it 
your  pleasure  to  stand  here  fasting,  and 
that  those  who  count  lower  in  the  Church 
should  feast  and  fluster  ?  Let  us  order  to 
us  the  dinner  of  the  deans  and  canons, 
which  is  making  ready  for  them  in  the 
chamber  below.'  And  this  speech 
pleased  the  bishops,  and  so  William  of 
Ypres  brought  them  the  dinner  of  the 
deans  and  canons ;  and  so  the  deans 
and  canons  went  away  without  dinner, 
and  were  pelted  by  the  men  of  the  town, 
because  they  had  not  put  any  meat  out  of 
the  window  like  the  bishops.  And  when 
the  Count  came  to  hear  of  it,  he  said  that 
it  was  a  pleasant  conceit,  that  the  bishops 
were  right  meaning  men,  and  that  they 
had  dinged  the  canons  well."  The 
narrative  affected  to  be  serious  history, 
and  it  imposed  upon  many ;  but  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  at  once  detected  the 
forgery.  The  name  of  Vorstius  alone 
fixed  the  chronology,  and  detected  the 
imposition,  which  Barham  defined  as  **  the 
funniest"  he  had  ever  seen.  Sydney 
Smith's  flashes  of  wit  resembled  Theodore 
Hook's,  but  they  were  often  superior. 
Nothing  could  be  better  in  its  way  than 
his  remark  to  a  friend,  who  hesitated  to 
take  an  impudent  young  fellow  to  Lady 
Blessington's,  being  almost  a  stranger  to 
the  youth  who  had  proposed  he  should  be 
taken,  and  not  on  terms  with  "miladi" 
to  use  so  much  freedom.  Smith  observed, 
"Take  the  young  gentleman,  by  all 
means.  You  can  say  you  have  brought 
with  you  the  cool  of  the  evening." 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  glee  in 
the  way  in  which  Barham  recorded  in  his 
diary  stories  of  clerics  of  other  churches 
than  his  own.  Some  of  them  would 
hardly  be  credible  but  for  the  warranty 
given.  We  can  only  concur  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  Assembly  at  Edinburgh, 
which  prosecuted  a  Scottish  minister  for 
ignorance  and  irreverence.  A  sample  of 
the  former  is  given  in  a  letter,  in  which 
the  writer  said  that  "  he  considered  Pon- 
tius Pilate  to  be  a  very  ill-used  man,  as  he 
had  done  more  for  Christianity  than  all  the 
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other  nine  apesUes  put  together."  This 
gentleman  was  suspended ;  but  Presbyte- 
rian complaints  and  offences  were  not 
always  so  well  founded.  As  an  instance, 
we  may  quote  rigid  Mrs.  Wilson's  griev- 
ance against  Dundas  of  Amieston :  "  He 
has  put  up  i'  the  kirk  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Ten  Commandments,  and  when  a  re- 
monstrance was  sent  him  against  such 
idolatry,  he  just  answered  that  *  if  they 
did  not  let  him  alone,  he  would  e'en  pit 
up  a  Belief  into  the  bargain  ! ' "  Among 
the  ministerial  records  it  is  pleasant  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  original 
"  Dominie  Sampson."  He  was  chaplain 
and  tutor  in  Walter  Scott's  family,  and  so 
absent  that  his  pupils  would  go  out  to 
play  while  he  was  lecturing  to  them. 
Scott  never  dared  recommend  him  to  a 
benefice,  for  fear  of  a  catastrophe.  The 
Dominie's  offences,   however,  were  not 


very  grave.  He  was  "  once  very  nearly 
summoned  before  the  synod  for  reading 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  service  from  our 
Liturgy  to  a  poor  man  confined  to  his 
bed  by  illness. 

"  Ingoldsby  "  has  been  such  a  welcome 
guest  at  every  fireside,  that  Barham  seems 
to  live  with  him.  Nevertheless,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  he  died, 
in  1845,  ^^  ^is  fifty-seventh  year.  In  one 
sense,  however,  Barham  cannot  die  while 
"  Ingoldsby  "  lives ;  and  "  Ingoldsby  "  is 
as  immortal  as  that  English  language,  the 
changes  on  which  Barham  could  ring  so 
merrily,  bringing  out  fresh  music  with 
every  change,  and  sending  melody  through 
the  air,  freighted  with  good-humor,  a 
healthy  moral,  and  a  gayety  as  boundless 
as  the  charity  to  all  men,  which  quick- 
ened the  heart  whence  all  these  good 
things  sprung. 


■♦♦^ 
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While  Europe  stands  aghast  at  the 
contemplation  of  a  frightful  duel  between 
two  great  nations,  and  the  combatants  are 
both  quivering  from  the  effects  of  blows 
given  and  received,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  if  we  look  a  little  more  closely  than 
has  an3rwhere  as  yet  been  done  into  the 
real  sources  of  that  tide  of  unbroken 
success  which,  over  every  obstacle  of  bat- 
tle and  siege,  has  carried  the  Germans  in 
little  more  than  three  months  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Seine  and  from  the  Seine  to 
the  Loire. 

France  failed  in  the  present  war  because, 
both  morally  and  physically,  her  entire 
social  system — if  system  it  deserved  to  be 
called — was  rotten  to  the  core.  A  Gov- 
ernment of  force  resting  upon  universal 
corruptipi\  could  not  fail  to  be  ill  served 
in  every  department  of  the  State,  and  in 
none  more  so  than  in  that  on  which  its  very 
existence  depended — the  department  of 
War.  Even  in  point  of  numbers  the 
French  army,  when  hostilities  broke  out, 
proved  to  be  far  below  the  standard  that 
had  been  set  for  it ;  while  in  all  the  other 
qualities  which  contribute  to  make  armies 
formidable  it  was  entirely  wanting.  The 
temper  of  the  men  appears  to  have  been 
arrogant,  presumptuous,  braggart ;  the  re- 
gimental officers,  especially  in  the  subal- 
tern ranks,  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant 


and  under-bred  persons.  Discipline,  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  there  was  none. 
The  generals  showed  no  acquaintance  at 
all,  or  next  to  none,  with  the  first  principles 
of  that  art  of  which  the  outward  world  gave 
them  credit  for  being  masters ;  and  the 
system  of  administration  and  supply,  the 
intendance  militaire,  broke  down  as  soon 
as  an  easy  strain  was  put  upon  it.  For 
three  weeks  the  corps  which  had  been 
thrust  rashly  to  the  front  lay  idle  for  lack 
of  stores  and  means  of  transport.  They 
took  up,  likewise,  and  retained  positions 
which  would  have  been  barely  safe  had  a 
prompt  and  well  arranged  advance  into 
the  enemy's  country  been  contemplated  ; 
but  which,  as  ground  to  be  held  by  troops 
waiting  till  their  magazines  should  be 
formed  and  a  plan  of  campaign  settled, 
were  perilous  in  the  extreme.  And  more 
remarkable  still,  both  then  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  campaign,  the  outpost 
arrangements  of  the  French  army  were 
as  faulty  as  can  well  be  conceived.  When 
we  read,  in  short,  of  what,  in  all  these 
respects.  Napoleon  III.  and  his  people 
did,  both  in«  preparing  for  a  struggle  which 
.  they  knew  to  be  a  critical  one,  and  con- 
ducting themselves  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  we  are  following  the  fortunes 
of  the  descendants  and  representatives  of 
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those  redoubted  warriors  who,  sixty  years 
ago,  overthrew  the  Continental  armies 
wherever  they  encountered  them  on  any- 
thing like  equal  terms,  and  put  English 
powers  of  endurance  to  a  severe  test,  both 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  at  Waterloo. 

Our  present  business  is  not,  however, 
with  the  French,  except  incidentally,  so  to 
speak ;  in  other  words,  so  far  as  the  line 
of  our  argument  may  from  time  to  time 
carry  us  across  their  plans  and  dispositions. 
It  is  of  the  Germans^  and  especially  of 
the  Prussians,  that  we  propose  to  speak, 
accounting,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  for  that 
great  and  unbroken  measure  of  success 
which  has'  attended  all  their  efforts  from 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  down  to  the 
present  hour.  And  here,  in  limine,  let  us 
deliver  our  readers  from  the  apprehension 
that  we  are  going  to  describe  minutely, 
and  in  detail,  the  system  on  which  the 
armies  of  Prussia  are  raised,  trained,  and 
made  capable  of  rapid  expansion.  All 
this  has  been  too  often  and  too  recently 
explained,  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to 
tell  the  story  over  again.  But  this  much 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  concerning  it, 
that  it  constitutes  the  key-stone  of  all 
those  social  and  political  arrangements 
which  have  given  to  Prussia  at  this  mo- 
ment the  foremost  place  among  the  mili- 
tary Powers  of  Europe.  Indeed  we  will 
go  further.  The  system  of  recruitment 
which  Scharnhprst  devised,  and  which 
Moltke  and  Bismarck  have  perfected,  has 
done  quite  as  much  as  Stein's  social 
reforms  to  build  up  the  national  character 
of  the  Prussian  people  and  to  make  them 
what  they  are. 

Remember  hpw  it  operates.  Every 
Prussian  youth,  whether  he  be  a  noble  or 
a  peasant,  whether  his  father  be  a  proprie- 
tor or  a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  a  banker, 
a  lawyer,  an  innkeeper,  or  a  groom,  must 
hold  himself  ready,  when  he  attains  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  army  if  called  upon  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, and  to  serve  for  one  or  for  three  years 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  young  man  of 
whom  only  one  year's  service  is  required 
receives  from  the  Government  all  the 
while  neither  pay,  nor  lodging,  nor  uniform 
— his  arms  alone  are  furnished  to  hinv  at 
the  public  expense.  All  else,  even  his 
charger,  if  he  be  attached  to  the  cavalry 
or  artillery,  he  provides  for  himself;  and 
out  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  the 
officers  of  the   "  Landwehr,"  or  militia. 


are  formed,  by  a  process  which  carries  the 
cadet  through  the  intermediate  grades  of 
corporal  and   sergeant   to   an   ensigncy. 
The  three  years'  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  up  their  quarters  in  barracks,  and 
constitute,  till  the  term   of  their  service 
expires,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Prussian 
regular  army.     When  the  three  years  are 
out,  they  pass  into  the  first  class  of  reserve. 
In  this  they  remain  for  four  years  more, 
after  which  they  enter  the  Landwehr,  sub- 
siding  at   last  into  the  Landsturm.     Of 
these  last  three  classes  the  first  alone  is 
subject   to  constant  Government  inspec- 
tion, and  may  be  required  at  any  moment 
to  rejoin  the  regiments  in  which  the  men 
originally  .  served  ;    while     the      second, 
or    Landwehr,    are  called   up    by    bat- 
talions and  regiments  only  after  war  has 
actually  broken  out.  As  to  t^ie  Landsturm, 
or  third  class  of  reserves,  these  are  ex- 
pected to  garrison  the  fortresses,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  own  homes  and  the  homes  of 
their  neighbors,  should  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  carry   the  Landwehr  beyond 
their  own  frontier.     But  as  this  rarely  oc- 
curs— indeed  has  never  occurred  till  the 
present  war,  and  now   only   to   a  very 
limited    extent  —  the    members    of    the 
I-.andsturm  are  usually  allowed  to  pursue 
their  ordinary  occupations  in  quiet.    Such 
is  the  military  organization  of    Prussia, 
broadly  outlined,  as  the  present  King  ma- 
tured and  forced  it  on  in  spite  of  a  stout 
opposition    from   his    Parliament    subse- 
quently to  the  Franco-Austrian  war  of  1859. 
It  differs  from  Scharnhorst's  plan  in  this, 
that  whereas  Scharnhorst  provided  for  two 
separate  armies,  the  regular  army  com- 
paratively weak,  the  Landwehr  army  tre- 
mendously strong,  the  King's  device  assi- 
milates with  the  line,  as  his  first  reserve, 
the  most  efficient  portion  Qf  the  Landwehr 
force ;  and  thus   renders   impossible  the 
jealousies  which  formerly  prevailed  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  larger  "sedentary 
army  and  those  of  the  smaller  or  standing 
army,  to  whom  alone  superior  commands, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  are  intrusted. 

One  more  point  must  be  noticed  with 
reference  to  these  matters,  before  we  pass 
beyond  them  :  Prussia  retains,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  that  distribution  of  her  ter- 
ritory into  military  districts  which  the 
father  of  the  great  F/ederick  introduced, 
and  which  Frederick  himself  made  com- 
plete. The  whole  kingdom  is  divided 
into  provinces,  within  each  of  which  au 
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anny  corps  is  stationed ;  complete  in  all 
its  parts ;  complete  in  its  commissariat  or 
intendance;  complete  in  its  generals  of 
division  and  their  staff,  and  is  presided 
over  and  controlled  by  a  General-in-Chief 
in  command  of  the  whole,  with  all  the 
necessary  staflf  officers  about  him.  Be- 
yond the  limits  of  its  own  province  the 
army  corps  seldom  moves,  except  in  time 
of  war.  From  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince it  draws  all  its  recruits,  just  as  each 
particular  regiment  recruits  fi-om  that  par- 
ticular town  and  its  neighborhood  where 
its  hea{iquarters  are  fixed.  In  like  rtan-. 
ner,  the  men  who  have  completed  their 
allotted  term  of  service  return  to  their 
homes  in  this  same  province,  whence,  in 
case  of  need,  they  can  be  immediately 
called  out  again— either,  if  in  the  first  re- 
serve, to  the  colors  of  their  old  regiments, 
or,  if  in  the  second,  to  the  muster-places 
of  the  Landwehr  battalions  to  which  they 
severally  belong.  The  consequence  is, 
that  no  sooner  is  the  alarm  sounded,  than 
within  a  few  days  all  the  regiments  and 
battalions  of  the  various  corps  (Tarmec 
are  put  upon  a  war  footing,  and  there 
needs  but  a  general  movement  of  concen- 
tration to  bring  together  as  many  of  these 
corps  as  may  be  judged  necessary  at  the 
point  where  danger  threatens. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  looked  at  from  the 
soldier's  point  of  view,  no  scheme  could 
be  invented  more  favorable  than  this  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  military  re- 
sources of  a  country.  For  the  recruits 
which  come  in  by  shoals  are  all  trained 
and  seasoned  men,  better  qualified  in  many 
respects  to  undertake  the  fatigues  of  a  cam- 
paign than  a  majority  of  the  regular  sol- 
diers to  whom  they  join  themselves.  The 
process  of  recruitment  is  likewise  compara- 
tively economical.  The  company  of  infan- 
try retaining  its  four  officers — its  captain, 
its  first  lieutenant,  its  two  second  lieu- 
tenants—4ises  at  once  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  rank  and  file  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  battalion,  with  its  single  major  and  its 
four  companies,  expands  from  six  hundred 
to  a  thousand  rank  and  file;  and  the 
three  battalions  of  the  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  the  colonel,  turn  out  three 
thousand  instead  of  eighteen  hundred 
strong.  The  case  is  not  exattly  so  either 
in  th^  artillery  or  the  cavalry.  These  arms 
are  by  the  Prussians  kept  in  their  ftiU 
strength,  or  very  nearly  so,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  and  both  have  been  enormously 


increased  since  1859.     But  the  squadron 
with  its  hundred  and  fifty  sabres,  and  the 
battery  with  its  two  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  have,  equally  with  the  company  of 
foot,   only  four  officers    to  superintend 
them ;  and  on  the  fifth  squadron,  as  on 
the  depot  of  the  battery,  recruits  both  in 
men  and  horses  are  formed,  in  order  that 
as  much  as  possible  the  strength  of  the 
squadrons  and  batteries  in  the  field  may 
always  be  kept  complete.     We  repeat, 
then,  that  a  scheme  more  perfect  than 
this  for  rapidly  developing  the  military 
resources  of  a  country,  could  not  be  in- 
vented.    Yet  we  hold  that  not  thus  alone 
has  Scharnhorst*s  admirable  device  ope- 
rated favorably  upon  the  national  character 
of  the  Prussian  people.     The  people  have 
learned  from   it    to   consider  that,   into 
whatever  station  of  life  he  may  be  bom, 
the  first  thing  of  which  every  Prussian  is 
expected  to  think  is  the  honor  and  well- 
being  of  Fatherland;    and  that  neither 
wealth  nor  rank,  nor  private  interests, 
whether  of  trade  or  professional  require- 
ments, or  of  family  circumstances,    can 
be  allowed  to  come  between  him  and  the 
duty  which  he  owes,  even  to  the  sacrifice* 
of  life,  in    the   service   of   his   country. 
Again,  the  habits  contracted  in  his  milita- 
ry career,  whether  it  cover  only  one  year 
or  extend  to  three,  go  far  to  create  in  the 
individual  Prussian,  and  so  in  the  whole 
people,  that  respect  for  law  and  consti- 
tuted authority,  which  is  everywhere  con- 
spicuous among  them.     We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  every  man  in  Prussia  scrupu- 
lously obeys  the  laws  and  respects  the 
magistrate.     There  are  plenty  of  scamps 
in  the  Prussian  towns,  especially  in  the 
capital ;  and  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another,  and  still  more  with  foreigners, 
both  townsfolks  and  bauermen  are  apt  to 
be  what  is  vulgarly  called    bimiptious. 
But  the  Prussians,  like  the  Germans  in 
general,  are  essentially  an  honest  race  of 
men,  frugal  and  industrious,  and  animated 
by  a  feeling  of  warm  affection  for  their 
relatives  and  kinsfolks.      Physically,  also, 
they  are  strong,  capable  of  enduring  much 
fatigue,   and,  though  fond  of  beer  and 
tobacco,  by  no  means  intemperate  in  their 
habits. 

Again,  the  Prussians,  even  more  than 
other,  sections  of  the  German  race,  are  aft 
educated  people.  Children  are  nowhere 
permitted  among  them  to  grow  up  in  igr 
norance  and  savagery.      Each  township 
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and  parish  has  its  national  school,  from 
attendance  upon  which  no  exemption  is 
permitted,  except  to  children  whose  pa- 
rents are  able  to  satisfy  the  proper  authori- 
ties that  they  are  providing  elsewhere  for 
the  elementary  instruction  of  their  sons 
and  daughters.  Now  it  is  at  least  as 
much  in  the  habit  of  respect  for  law  and 
order  which  the  careful  training  of  chil- 
dren induces,  as  from  the  amount  of  intel- 
lectual culture  elaborated  in  these  nation- 
al schools,  that  the  State  in  Prussia  is  the 
gainer  from  the  care  which  it  bestows 
upon  the  education  of  its  younger  mem- 
bers. There  may  be  street  Arabs — we 
dare  say  there  are — in  Berlin  and  other 
great  towns,  though  they  elude  the  obser- 
vation of  strangers ;  but  you  may  search 
Prussia  through,  and  you  will  not  find  in 
the  whole  kingdom  as  many  ruffians  living 
in  antagonism  to  the  law,  and  therefore  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  every  demagogue  who 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  get  up  a  street 
row,  as  swarm,  we  do  not  say  in  all  Lon- 
don, but  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,  or  in  Whitechapel,  or  even 
in  Southwark.  And  as  the  discipline  of 
the  school  is  followed  and  improved  by 
the  discipline  of  military  service,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Germans  in  gener- 
al, and  the  Prussians  in  particular,  prove 
to  be,  when  the  occasion  arises,  the  most 
easily  managed  in  the  face  of  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  any  people  in  the  world. 

All  this  is  perfectly  true ;  and  it  offers 
for  our  contemplation,  if  we  go  no  further, 
an  organized  society  approaching  as  near 
to  perfection  as  anything  of  the  kind  can 
well  do.  But  we  must  go  further.  What 
is  gained  by  the  Prussian  system  for  the 
rule  of  law  may  be  lost,  at  least  in  part, 
through  that  absence  of  self-reliance 
which  it  is  calculated  to  bring  about. 
The  Prussians  are  a  very  intelligent  peo- 
ple, but  with  all  their  intelligence  they 
lack  that  independence  of  individual  char- 
acter which  Englishmen,  perhaps,  are  apt 
to  carry  too  far.  They  hold  together  in 
society,  not  because,  thinking  for  them- 
selves, they  come  to  one  mind,  but  be- 
cause the  steady  pressure  of  a  police  is, 
at  all  times  and  all  places,  upon  them. 
It  may  not  be  tight  enough  to  gall,  it 
need  not  even  offend  very  seriously  the 
most  sensitive  among  them ;  but  it  suffi- 
ces to  make  them  consider,  not  so  much 
whetlier  what  they  desire  or  propose  to 
do  is  good  in  itself,  as  whether  it  be 


agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    Nor  is  this  all.     Admirable   as, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  their  system 
of  recruitment  is,  it  has  its  drawbacks  too. 
Look  at  it  first  as  it  affects  society  in 
time  of  peace.     Every  Prussian  is  liable 
to  be  called  into  military  service  as  soon 
as  he  attains  his  twentieth  year.     It  is 
quite  certain  that  all  will  not  be  so  called 
upon,  because  the  standing  army  is  limit- 
ed, and  only  a  certain  amount  of  replace- 
ments take  place  firom  year  to  year ;  but 
the  uncertainty  of  the  issue,  the  feeling 
that  the  army  may  claim  him  to-day,  or 
if  not  to-day,  this  day  twelvemonth,  or  if 
not  then,  two  years  hence, — such  a  con- 
sciousness can  hardly  fail  to  unsettle  both 
the  student  over  his  books,  and  the  young 
tradesman  or  mechanic  at  the  business 
which  he  is  learning.     In  like  manner,    • 
the  young  man  who  returns  home  after 
his   three    years*   training  cannot   count 
surely  on  having  at  his  own  absolute  dis- 
posal a  month,  or  a  week,  or  even  a  day, 
throughout  the  four  years  which  keep  him 
in  the  first  reserve ;  for  all  this  while  he  is 
subject  to  constant  government  inspec- 
tion, and  may  not  change  his  place   of 
residence  without  first  communicating  his 
intention  to  the  military  authorities  and 
obtaining   their  sanction.     And  all  this, 
be  it  remembered,  not  because  he  has 
entered  into  a  bargain  with  the  State,  but 
because  the  law  requires  it.     No  doubt 
he  is  better  oflf  in  these  respects  when  he 
enters  the  Landwehr,  or  second  call  of 
reserve ;  but  this  he  cannot  do  till  he  has 
completed  his  twenty-seventh  year ;  and 
men    of    the  working    classes,   if    they 
get  into   steady  employ  at  all,   usuaily 
accomplish  that  object  before  they  are 
twenty-seven,  when  they  marry  and  settle 
down  for  life.     Of   the   Landsturm  we 
make  no  account,  because  fortune  must 
have  declared  violently  against   Prussia 
before  she  puts  her  elderly  mea  and  boys 
under    arms.     Still    twelve    or    thirteen 
years  of  liability  to  military  service,  at  any 
moment  and  for  any  length  of  time,  go  a 
great  way  to  unsettle  those  habits  which 
best  accord  with  steady  industry.     The 
arrangement  is  therefore  good,   consid- 
ered as  an  effectual  means  of  expanding 
the  armed  ftrce  of  a  country.     As  it  acts 
upon  the  affairs  of  common  or  civilian 
hfe,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  in- 
terrupts industry,  perhaps  impairs  the  dis- 
position for  it,  by  keeping  the  minds  of 
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the  working  classes  too  much  and  too 
long  in  suspense  regarding  the  future. 

Consider  next  how  it  operates  in  war. 
At  once,  on  the  near  approach  of  a  rup- 
ture with  some  foreign  power,  and  admit- 
ting of  no  exception,  save  on  the  ground 
of  physical  disability,  every  Prussian  not 
in  holy  orders  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  twenty-seven,  is  liable  to  be  swept 
into  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army.  -  By 
appealing  to  the  Landwehr  of  the  first 
call  alone,  a  standing  army  two  hun- 
dred thousand  strong  thus  expands  into 
three  hundred  thousand.  By  calling  up 
the  young  men  who,  being  still  within  the 
required  ages,  have  yet  by  some  accident 
escaped  rendering  their  legitimate  service 
to  the  State,  these  three  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  may  be  increased  in  a  fortnight 
to  six  hundred  thousand.  And  though 
not  a  few  of  the  latter  batch  come  to 
their  colors  knowing  little  or  nothing  of 
the  duties  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
discharge,  still  a  strong  staff  of  indefati- 
gable drill-masters,  co-operating  with  a 
very  simple  system  of  drill,  soon  qualifies 
them  to  take  their  places  beside  their 
better-instructed  comrades.  But  observe 
how  this  embodiment  for*  war  purposes  of 
the  very  cream  of  its  entire  male  popula- 
tion affects  and  must  affect  the  well-being 
of  the  State.  On  ordinary  occasions  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  consolidation 
of  the  first  reserve  with  the  regular  army 
will  prove  sufficient.  Even  then  the  inter- 
ruption to  business  of  all  sorts  is  consider- 
able, and  the  disruption  of  family  ties 
great.  But  if  it  be  found  necessary,  as  in 
the  present  war  with  France,  to  go  be- 
yond this  limit,  there  must  follow  some- 
thing not  far  removed  from  stagnation  in 
the  commoA  industries  of  life,  and  an 
amount  of  domestic  sorrow  not  to  be 
thought  of  except  with  the  deepest  pity. 
The  conclusion,  then,  at  which  we  arrive 
is  this,  that,  admirable  for  the  purpose  of 
defensive  war,  the  Prussian  system,  y^en 
applied  to  a  war  of  offence,  may  continue 
to  work  well  if  it  be  not  strained  beyond 
the  infliction  of  prompt  punishment  upon 
the  aggressor.  But  try  it  further,  and  you 
will  find  that,  with  an  army  constituted  as 
that  of  Prussia  is,  victory  itself,  however 
brilliant,  is  purchased  at  too  high  a  price. 
The  days  are  gone  by,  at  anv  rate  in 
Europe,  for  entire  nations'  to  displace 
each  other  with  the  strong  hand ;  and 
Prussia,  and  all  the  States  which  follow 


her  example,  will  henceforth  wage  their 
wars,  as  she  wages  hers  at  this  moment, 
not  with  standing  armies,  but  with  armed 
populations.  Will  wars  so  fed  be  as  popular 
hereafter  as  they  have  been  in  years  past  ? 
Will  people  consent  to  go  forth  and  cut 
each  other's  throats  if  the  causes  of  quar- 
rel between  their  governments  be  capa- 
ble at  all  of  reference  to  courts  of  nation- 
al arbitration?  We  think  not;  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  home  tastes  of  the  Prussian 
people,  and  the  depth  of  their  domestic 
affections,  we  are  satisfied,  in  spite  of 
what  IS  now  passing  before  our  eyes,  that 
Prussia  is  not  at  heart,  nor  will  she  ever 
become  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
an  aggressive  Power,  especially  if  we 
make  her  understand  that  we  are  both 
able  and  willing  to  restrain  her  ambition. 
She  has  had  constantly  before  her  eyes 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  no  doubt, 
the  unification  of  Germany,  and  the  high 
ambition  of  placing  herself  at  the  head 
of  Germany  so  united.  And  in  pursuit 
of  that  object  she  has  waged  many  wars, 
some  of  them  impolitic,  others  unjust. 
But  the  object  once  gained,  she  will 
never  dream,  or  we  very  much  deceive 
ourselves,  of  trying,  as  France  has  done 
time  out  of  mind,  to  force  her  rule  upon 
nations  entirely  heterogeneous  from  her- 
self For  the  claim  set  up  at  this  mo- 
ment to  annex  Alsace  is  neither  a  new 
nor  an  unreasonable  claim;  and  if  she 
limit  her  demand  in  Lorraine  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  province  in  which  German  is 
spoken,  we  really  do  not  see  on  what 
grounds  England,  or  any  other  of  the 
neutral  Powers,  can  honestly  oppose 
themselves  to  her  wishes.  France  has  over 
and  over  again,  under  the  first  Republic, 
under  the  first  Empire,  under  the  Resto- 
ration, under  the  second  Empire,  endeav- 
ored to  make  herself  mistress  of  the  en- 
tire left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Why  should 
not  Germany,  now  that  victory  has  pro- 
nounced in  her  favor,  take  back  those 
provinces  on  the  left  bank  which  were 
originally  hers,  and  in  so  doing  cut  6ff 
the  French  from  all  communication  with 
a  river  which,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  has  not  for  the  last  fifty  years  been 
of  the  smallest  use  to  them?  We  see 
nothing  to  censure  in  this.  We  see,  on 
the  contrary,  a  great  deal  which  gives 
stronger  ho^e  of  permanent  peace  to 
Europe  than  if  France  be  left,  as  she  was 
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before  last  July,  mistress  of  an  iron  fron- 
tier whence  she  could  always  menace 
Germany.  For  it  is  absurd  to  argue, 
that  because  Germany  has  prevailed  in 
the  present  war,  France* will  not  again 
presume  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  and 
provoke  her  to  another.  Count  Bis- 
marck is  perfectly  right  in  assuming  that 
France  will  never  forgive,  far  less  forget, 
Sedan,  Metz,  and  the  siege  of  Paris. 
Whether  shorn  of  her  eastern  provinces 
or  not,  she  will  begin,  as  soon  as  inter- 
nal order  is  restored,  to  make  ready  for 
another  duel  with  Germany ;  and  Europe 
may  depend  upon  it  that  when  she  takes 
the  field  again  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  far 
more  perfect  preparedness  than  she  ex- 
hibited last  July. 

Leaving  that  point  for  the  present, 
however,  we  return  to  the  proper  subject 
of  this  essay,  and  ask  again  the  question 
with  which  it  began,  Why  has  Gennany 
prevailed  in  her  present  War  with  F'rance  ? 
Does  she  owe  h^r  successes  to  the  excel- 
lency of  a  military  system  which  enabled 
her  to  put  into  the  field  from  the  first  a 
larger  numerical  force  than  her  rival  could 
bring  against  her?  In  part,  certainly; 
but  certainly  not  exclusively  so.  Num- 
bers are  of  immense  importance  in  decid- 
ing the  issues  of  battles  and  campaigns ; 
but  an  excess  of  mere  numbers  never  has 
nor  ever  will  insure  the  victory  to  the  side 
which  can  boast  of  it.  Greece,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  was  invaded  long  ago 
by  a  million  of  men.  She  nowhere 
brought,  at  one  point,  more  than  ten 
thousand  into  the  field,  yet  she  repelled, 
the  invasion.  Charles  XII.,  with  his 
eight  thousand  Swedes,  put  thirty  thou- 
sand Muscovites  to  the  rout;  and  the 
battle  of  Plassey  was  won  by  four  thou- 
sand Sepoys  against  forty  thousand  of  the 
best  troops  that  Surajah  Dowlah  could 
muster.  Undoubtedly  the  Germans  had  this 
advantage  over  the  French  fi:om  the  outset, 
— that  they  confi-onted  them  with  superior 
numbers ;  and  both  in  the  first  and  in  all 
the  subsequent  actions  that  were  fought 
around  Metz  and  at  Sedan,  they  contrived 
to  engage  a  superior  against  an  inferior 
force.  But  is  it  not  the  end  and  object 
of  strategy—  the  very  perfection  or  mas- 
tery in  what  we  call  the  art  of  war — that 
a  general  shall  so  arrange  his  plans,  and 
carry  them  into  execution,  that  wherever 
and  whenever  he  and  his  enemy  come  to 
blows,  he  shall  be  able  to  strike  harder 


than  his  opp)onent?  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  excellency  of  her  generalship  has 
at  least  as  much  to  say  to  the  triumphs  of 
Germany  as  the  greater  strength  of  her 
battalions.  Whence  has  she  acquired 
this  marked  superiority  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  how  has  it  been  exhibited  ? — whether 
in  the  adoption  of  novel  tactics  and  their 
skilful  application  to  the  business  in  hand, 
or  through  the  inspiration  of  genius,  such 
as  distinguished  the  career  of  the  great 
Frederick,  the  great  Napoleon,  and  our 
own  Wellington?  These  are  curious 
questions,  which  we  will  do  our  best  to 
answer  as  distinctly  and  concisely  as  the 
subject  will  admit. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  among  all 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  Prussia  is  the 
one  which,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  has, 
till  the  other  day,  seen  the  least  of  actual 
war.  While  Russia  was  fighting  in  Poland, 
in  northern  Asia,  and  more  'than  once 
across  the  Pruth  ;  while  Austria  was  put- 
ting down  Pepe,  and  keeping  Sardinia  in 
order ;  while  France  was  making  her 
promenade  to  Cadiz,  taking  and  by  force 
of  arms  keeping  possession  of  Algeria, 
and  practising  her  army  now  in  China, 
now  in  Mexico  ;  while  England,  in  alli- 
ance with  France,  waged  her  Crimean 
war,  and  in  the  far  East  fought  Affghans, 
the  chiefs  of  Scinde,  the  Punjabees,  and, 
last  of  all,  her  own  Indian  army  in  revolt, 
— Prussia  enjoyed  a  profound  peace, 
broken  only  for  a  moment  by  the  troubles 
of  1848-49,  when  she  felt  herself  called 
upon  to  put  down  a  very  small  rebellion 
in  the  very  small  territories  of  a  German 
Grand  Duke.  Even  of  the  raid  into 
Denmark  we  can  hardly  speak  as  of  more 
than  a  demonstration,  because  the  military 
strength  of  the  combatants  was  so  un- 
equal that  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
invaded  appeared  from  the  very  first  to  be 
hopeless.  Between  181 5,  then,  and  1866 
— in  other  words,  for  rather  more  than 
half  a  century,  during  which  her  neighbors 
on  every  side  were  more  or  less  exercis- 
ing their  troops  in  real  warfare,  Pnissia 
rested  upon  her  old  renown,  and  came 
in  consequence  to  be  regarded  by  the 
rest  of  Europe  as  a  peaceful  nation  and 
a  prosperous,  somewhat  stiff  and  pedantic 
in  her  military  institutions,  and,  though 
strong,  little  likely,  if  brought  into  col- 
lision with  either  France  or  Austria,  to 
come  out  of  the  quarrel  unscathed.  But 
they  who  thus  thought  of  Prussia  did  not 
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understand  either  the  genius.of  her  people 
or     the    wisdom    of    her     government. 
Prussia  had  suffered  too  much  under  the 
first  French  Empire  ever  again  to  put  her 
trust  in  traditions  of  the  past.     She  had 
made  perfectly  easy  for  herself  that  which 
in    other  countries    could    not    by   any 
amount  of  outlay  and  exertion  be  brought 
to  pass.     She  could  lay  her  hands  at  any 
moment  on  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  trained  soldiers,  and  she  gave  herself 
to  the  important  task  of  educating  officers 
and  non-commissioned    officers  to  com- 
mand them.     In  arranging  this   matter, 
she  did  not  sit  down  contented  with  such 
schools  as  adhered  to  old  theories,  and 
blew  their  own  trumpets  at  Vincennes,  at 
Metz,  at  Olmutz,  at  Wiener  Neustadt,  at 
Woolwich,  and  at  Sandhurst.     She  was 
not  satisfied  to  have  her  Minister  of  War 
attending  to  details  and  signing  endless 
forms  in  his  office,  or  her  Commander-in- 
Chief  looking  to  points  of  discipline,  and 
compiling  or  sanctioning  new  drill-books 
at  her  Horse  Guards,  or    her    Finance 
Minister  thinking  of  little  else  than  how 
best  to  keep  down  the  estimates,  and  be 
cheered  in  the  House  of  Commons.     She 
was  not  content    to    send  into  districts 
general  officers  with  their  sons  as  aides-de- 
camp,  and   possibly  their    nephews  for 
brigade-majors,   who    might    put    a  few 
regiments  from    time    to    time   through 
parade  movements,  and  then  pronounce 
them  perfect.     Some  of  these  things  she 
did,  or  things  like  them,  but  stop  there 
she  did  not.     Schools  of  elementary  in- 
struction in  military  matters  she  had  in 
abundance.     Her  Cadetten  houses  sent  a 
fair  proportion  of  ensigns  to  the  army. 
Her  schools  for  non-commissioned  officers 
supplied  it  with  well-instructed  sergeants. 
Her  division  schools  were  open  for  the 
instruction  in  higher  things  of  officers  of 
the  line  who  had  learned  their  regimental 
duty.     And  the  schools  of  special  instruc- 
tion for  artillery  and  engineers  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.     But    sne  wisely  looked 
beyond  all  this.     She  established  a  system 
of  instruction  for  the  general  staff,  which 
has  never  been  allowed  to  ossify;  but  has 
taken  in  from  year  to  year  all  the  theoret- 
ical knowledge  that  might.be  afloat  in  the 
world,  and  superadded  to  it  steady  and 
constant  practice  to  an  extent  and  in  a 
manner  unknown  in  other  countries.     Her 
object  was,  and  experience  proves  that 
she  has  attained  it,  to  rear,  not  a  dozen, 


t)r  half  a  dozen,  but  scores  of  officers, 
ever)'  one  of  them  fit  to  command  an 
anny,  and  each  in  his  place,  wherever 
armies  might  assemble,  able  to  contribute 
in  no  slight  degree  to  the  success  of  their 
operations.  For  the  officers  whom  she 
educates  with  this  view  are  not  sent*  away, 
as  soon  as  their  elementary  course  ends, 
to  forget  in  the  idleness  of  regimental 
life  all  that  they  might  have  learned  at 
college.  Every  one  of  the  military  dis- 
tricts— of  which  we  have  elsewhere  spo- 
ken— forms  in  point  of  fact  the  best  pos- 
sible school  wherein  staff  officers  may 
study  their  profession,  not  by  attending 
lectures,  and  hearing  the  lecturer  descant 
upon  the  incidents  of  campaigns  long 
since  become  historical,  but  by  themselves 
reducing  to  practice,  as  far  as  circum- 
.  stances  will  allow,  the  theoretical  lore 
which  was  imparted  to  them  elsewhere. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  this — for  we 
prefer  describing  at  once  the  state  of 
things  as  it  exists,  to  what  might  perhaps 
be  the  more  instructive  course  of  the 
two,  if  the  limits  at  our  disposal  would 
admit — showing  how,  from  one  era  to  an- 
other, the  Prussian  school  for  the  training 
of  staff  officers  has  matured  and  perfected 
herself. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Prussia,  like 
France,  has  what  is  called  a  staff  corps ; 
but  the  two  corps  are  constructed  on  dif- 
ferent principles.  In  France,  officers  who 
join  the  staff  corps  continue  to  serve  with 
it  till  they  become  generals  of  brigade. 
In  Pnissia,  all  the  branches  of  the  service 
feed  the  staff  corps ;  such  officers  as  ex- 
hibit the  surest  signs  of  talent,  energy, 
and  powers  of  application  being  permitted, 
after  mastering  their  regimental  duties,  to 
enter  in  certain  numbers  and  at  certain 
fixed  intervals  what  is  called  the  War 
Academy.  This  they  do — not  by  going 
through  a  pass-examination,  and  studying 
in  the  Academy  itself  the  elements  out  of 
which  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  is  built 
up,  but  by  proving  in  one  or  other  of  the 
general  war  schools,  of  which  there  are 
seven,  that  they  are  already  masters  of 
these  things,  and  have  the  capacity  of 
taking  in  much  more,  as  well  as  of  apply- 
ing it  to  practical  purposes.  The  War 
Academy  (it  used  to  be  called  the  W^ar 
School — as  the  war  schools  were  called, 
when  far  inferior  to  what  they  now  are, 
division  schools)  has  been  since  1850 
under  the    special    direction    of   Count 
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Moltke,  who,  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Prussian  army,  prescribes  the  course  of 
study,  and  gives  to  it  a  wider  and  more 
practical  range  than  is  dreamed  of  either 
with  us,  or  with  France,  or  with  Austria. 
Every  art,  every  science  which  can  in  any 
way  bear  upon  the  conditions  of  armies, 
receives  due  attention  in  that  school. 
Great  stress  is  also  laid  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  foreign  languages,  particularly  of 
Prench,  Italian,  and  English — a  more 
than  tolerable  proficiency  in  which  is  held 
essential  to  being  posted  to  what  is  called 
the  higher  staff.  As  to  plan-drawing  and 
surveying,  they  are  carried  to  perfection. 
For,  not  content  with  making  military 
surveys  of  some  few  miles  of  country 
round  the  Staff  College,  the  eleves  are 
sent  miles  and  miles  away,  and  expected 
to  bring  home  with  them  against  a  day 
specified  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  traversed,  its  roads,  its  villages, 
its  towns,  its  rivers,  its  plains,  its  hills, 
its  aptitude  for  the  movements  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  separately,  and  of 
all  three  in  combination — in  a  word,  all  its 
military  features,  not  forgetting  its  capa- 
bilities of  furnishing  means  of  subsistence 
both  to  man  and  horse.  They  who  give 
proof  of  more  than  ordinary  aptitude  in 
this  matter  are  then  sent  into  foreign 
countries,  through  which  they  move  with 
their  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  upon  which 
they  make,  in  the  guise  of  travellers* 
notes,  memoranda  that  are  of  the  greatest 
possible  use  for  war  purposes.  It  was, 
indeed,  from  the  travelling  notes  of  staff 
officers  that  the  Prussians  acquired  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  lines  of 
railway  in  France,  the  high-roads,  by-paths, 
tracks  through  forests,  fords,  and  bridges, 
and  the  localities  of  towns  and  villages, 
which  so  much  astonished  the  French 
people  in  the  present  campaign,  and  gave 
to  the  invaders  such  a  prodigious  superi- 
ority over  the  French  armies.  Nor  has 
their  attention  in  this  respect  been  given 
more  carefully  to  France  than  to  other 
countries.  We  have  been  assured  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  officers  on  the 
Prussian  Staff  that  at  this  moment  the 
military  capabilities  of  Austria  are  better 
known  in  Berlin  than  in  Vienna ;  that  the 
Prussians  know  more  of  Italy  than  the 
Italians  themselves ;  and  that  with  every 
pathway  in  England,  every  hedgerow  and 
village,  not  to  speak  of  forts,  arsenals, 
and   dockyards,   they  are  familiarly  ac- 


quainted. And  we  must  add,  that  of  this 
latter  fact  he  gave  us  such  evidence  as  set 
doubt  at  defiance. 

The  officers  who  most  establish  a  char- 
acter for  themselves  in  all  these  respects, 
having  studied  and  understood  in  theory 
the  mysteries  of  transport  and  supply,  and 
further,  given  evidence  that  they  can 
handle  the  three  arms,  separately  and  in 
combination,  are  appointed  to  what  is 
called  the  upper  staff.  They  who  fall 
short  or  come  behind  their  comrades,  yet 
exhibit  talents  above  the  average,  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  lower  staff.  When  pro- 
nounced qualified,  both  classes  are  passed 
on  to  one  or  other  of  the  several  army 
corps  into  which  the  Prussian  forces  are, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  distributed.  Every 
one  of  these  corps,  be  it  remembered, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Guard — and  the 
Guard  also,  in  one  sense — looks,  so  to 
speak,  outward.  They  thus  severally 
guard  their  own  portions  of  the  national 
frontier,  and  face  a  State  with  which  the 
Government  assumes  that  one  day  or  an- 
other there  may  be  war.  How  do  the 
officers  of  the  upper  staff  fill  up  their  time 
when  allocated  to  corps?  Leaving  the 
routine  of  discipline  and  returns  to  the 
lower  staff,  who  become  adjutants,  or,  as 
we  should  call  them,  officers  of  their  per- 
sonal staff  to  the  generals  of  division, 
and  to  the  corps-commander,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  staff  give  themselves 
up  to  planning  campaigns,  both  defensive 
and  offensive.  Beginning  with  an  imagi- 
nary war  of  defence,  they  study  the  coun- 
try, from  the  frontier  backwards,  making 
notes  of  the  positions  which  may  be  taken 
up  on  every  road  leading  to  the  capital. 
They  satisfy  themselves  also  as  to  the 
supplies  to  be  had — as  to  the  amount  of 
wagons  and  draught  animals  that  may  be 
required  and  procured  on  the  frontier  to 
attend  their  corps,  both  collectively  and 
in  detachments ;  in  a  word,  they  arrange 
in  their  own  minds,  and  make  notes  of 
every  point  which  can  by  possibility  con- 
duce to  render  operations  of  retreat  and 
of  check  to  the  enemy  successful.  But 
their  labors  do  not  end  there.  They  travel 
through  the  State  that  confronts  them ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  though  more  lei- 
surely, and  in  order  not  to  create  alarm  or 
excite  jealousy,  by  short  tours  made  in 
successive  summers,  they  make  them- 
selves as  completely  masters  of  its  mili- 
tary features  and  capabilities  as  they  are 
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of  the  military  features  and  capabilities  of 
their  own  province.  Nor  are  these  gen- 
tlemen suffered  to  grow  old,  and  therefore 
careless  and  indifferent,  in  this  important 
work.  After  serving  on  the  staff  a  certain 
number  of  years,  they  return  to  their  regi- 
ments, when  their  places  are  taken  by 
younger  men,  who  labor  like  them,  and 
not  less  successfully,  to  make  themselves 
accomplished  strategists  and  tacticians. 

When  we  consider  all  this,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  the  whole  education  of  the 
Prussian  Staff  is  directed  by  General 
Moltke ;  that  he  has  had  this  work  in  hand 
for  eleven  years,  and  been  himself  the 
most  painstaking  and  indefatigable  student 
of  the  art  of  war  now  living — we  cannot 
be  surprised  to  find  the  Prussians,  whom 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  regarded  with 
a  curious  mixture  of  respect  and  ridicule, 
coming  forth,  when  the  moment  for  action 
arrives,  the  most  powerful  and  best  instruct- 
ed of  them  all.  But  it  is  not  exclusively  in 
the  training  of  a  most  efficient  staff  that 
they  on  whom  has  devolved  during  the  last 
fifty  years  the  duty  of  preparing  J^russia 
in  times  of  peace  for  war  have  well  played 
their  parts.  Long  after  we  and  France 
and  Austria  and  Russia  were  content  to 
arm  our  infantry  with  flint-and-steel  fire- 
locks, Prussia  had  adopted  into  her  ser- 
vice the  needle-gun,  which  she  kept  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  view  of  other 
nations,  though  the  writer  of  these  pages 
saw  and  handled  it  so  long  ago  as  1846. 
That  weapon  she  laid  up  in  store,  not  to 
be  taken  into  common  use  till  war  should 
break  out.  But  there  it  was,  always  ready, 
with  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  army  initiated  into  the 
very  simple  process  of  handling  it,  and 
therefore  competent,  as  soon  as  the  first 
rumor  of  coming  hostilities  should  go 
abroad,  to  convey  to  the  men  the  knowledge 
with  which  they  were  themselves  imbued. 
Gun-cotton  also  was  experimented  upon ; 
improvements  in  artillery  and  engineering 
were  worked  out ;  nothing,  in  short,  was 
looked  upon  as  good  enough  if  it  were 
possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  make  it 
better.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  genius  of  the  people  is  es- 
sentially an  experimental  genius,  in  re- 
gard at  least  to  the  instruments  of  war. 
For  as  we  owe  to  the  great  Frederick 
our  first  acquaintance  with  the  value  and 
importance  of  horse-artillery,  so  to  his 
successors  in  our  own  generation  we  are 


indebted  for  the  rifled  weapons  now  in 
use ;  because  the*  application  to  artillery 
of  the  principles  of  rifling  and  breech- 
loading,  by  whomsoever  first  worked  out, 
was  undeniably  suggested  by  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Prussian  needle-firelock  over 
every  other  small-arm  heretofore  in  use. 
No  doubt  the  Mini6,  with  its  long  range, 
set  us  all  to  consider  how  its  ancient  su- 
periority of  range  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  field-gun.  But  the  breech-loading  of 
field-artillery  undeniably  came  into  vogue 
as  a  corollary  on  the  breech-loading  of 
the  infantry  musket;  and  the  Prussians, 
as  we  find,  still  adhere  to  it,  having  in- 
vented, we  presume,  the  proper  fuse,  for 
which,  as  yet,  we  at  least  have  searched 
in  vain. 

Again,  the  Prussian  mode  of  exercising 
their  troops  in  manoeuvres  has  taught 
them  in  time  of  peace  almost  everything 
that  they  can  be  required  both  to  do,  and 
to  suffer,  and  to  provide  against  in  war. 
While  we,  following  the  example  of  the 
Belgians,  and  the  French  following  our 
example,  have  laid  out  public  money  pro- 
fusely in  the  purchase  of  miles  of  heath, 
and  established  there  what  we  call  stand- 
ing camps,  but  which  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
extensive  barracks,  constnicted  partly  of 
wood,  partly  of  brick  and  mortar,  the 
Prussians  took  a  line  of  their  own,  far 
more  useful,  and,  all  things  considered,  a 
great  deal  more  economical.  Our  camp- 
barracks  cost  a  vast  sum  to  erect  We 
spend  annually  no  inconsiderable  amount 
to  keep  them  in  repair ;  and  assembling 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  in  each,  we 
put  tliem  for  five  years  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  elderly  general,  who  has  prob- 
ably never  studied  the  art  of  war  except 
by  commanding  a  regiment  of  foot  or 
horse  in  the  Crimea  or  in  country  quar- 
ters, and  possibly  a  brigade  in  the  sama 
standing  camp  or  elsewhere.  But  we  not 
only  give  our  elderly  general  no  encour- 
agement, we  positively  forbid  him  to 
move  his  force  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
ground  of  which  the  ownership  belongs 
to  Government.  What  can  either  officers 
or  men  so  circumstanced  learn  in  such  a 
place  as  Aldershot,  for  example,  or  Bever- 
loo?  What  could  they  learn,  what  did 
they  learn,  at  Chalons,  while yetit  belonged 
to  France  ?  With  every  possible  require- 
ment provided  to  their  hand ;  with  meat 
purchased  for  them  from  contractors; 
with  flour  issued  and  baked  in  standing 
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ovens ;  with  fuel  regularly  measured  out ; 
with  camp-kitchens  prepared  beforehand, 
cooking  apparatus  supplied,  and  canteens 
and  recreation-rooms  kept  up  for  their 
entertainment — what  can  soldiers  learn  at 
any  of  these  places  which  shall  be  really 
useful  to  them  in  the  field  ?  And  as  to 
the  manceuvres  practised,  verily  they  can 
be  described  as  little  else  than  parades  on 
a  large  scale,  in  which  all  the  three  arms, 
with  the  engineer  train  and  a  detachment 
of  the  army  transport  corps,  occasionally 
take  part.  To  be  sure,  we  at  Aldershot 
have  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst  open  to  us ;  and 
thither,  when  the  summer  is  at  its  height, 
we  now  and  again  detach  a  brigade  or 
two,  or  possibly  send  a  like  force  to  Cove 
Common,  whence  the  officer  in  command 
is  invited  to  march  upon  the  camp  by  sur- 
prise, the  rest  of  the  division  being  put 
under  arms  to  intercept  and  thus  defeat 
him.  But  this  is  really  child's-play,  scarce- 
ly more  deserving  of  notice  than  the 
sham-fights  that  take  place  time  after 
time  over  the  same  ground ;  with  batter- 
ies on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  on  both, 
thrown  ridiculously  to  the  front,  and  cav- 
alry charging  squares,  on  nearing  which 
they  never  fail  to  break  and  ride  away 
like  mad.  Is  any  human  being  the  better 
for  these  operations  ?  Are  our  people 
learning  from  them  more  than  the  French 
army  learned  fi'om  their  annual  practis- 
ings  at  Chalons,  or  the  Austrians  learned 
previously  to  the  campaign  of  Solferino, 
because  of  the  frequency  with  which  they 
marched  over  the  ground,  where  in  due 
time  they  fought  and  lost  a  decisive  bat- 
tle? No.  Our  people  learn  nothing 
from  these  things.  On  the  contrary,  what 
they  do  learn  is  more  likely  to  damage 
than  to  improve  them ;  because  they  re- 
ceive wrong  impressions  of  what  is  re- 
quired of  armies  in  the  field,  and  will 
therefore  have  to  unlearn  habits  both  of 
thinking  and  acting  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  reality.  The  camps  at  Aider- 
shot  and  the  Curragh  were  well  meant ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  on  the 
whole,  using  them  as  we  do,  they  have 
not  rather  helped  to  keep  our  soldiers 
back  than  to  advance  them  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  campaigning. 

Now,  consider  how  the  Prussians  act. 
Year  by  year,  when  the  crops  are  gathered 
in,  and  comparatively  little  damage  can 
be  done  to  the  fields  by  marching  over 


them — the  weather  being  yet  mild  and 
the  days  not  short — the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment assembles  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  two  complete  armies,  of  which 
the  commands  are  intrusted  to  different 
generals,  and  which  are  expected  to  op- 
erate one  against  another,  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  different  nations.  One  army 
is  instructed  to  protect,  say  a  certain  for- 
tress or  a  town  ;  the  other  is  to  manoeuvre 
for  the  occupation  of  it.  Neither  com- 
mander knows  where  his  adversary  is 
placed,  but  both  being  desired  to  take  up 
certain  positions,  they  both  receive,  when 
their  troops  are  brought  together,  general 
instructions  as  to  what  they  are  expected 
to  do.  The  rival  armies  consist  of  all 
the  three  arms.  They  carry  with  them 
everything  that  would  be  needed  in  real 
war ;  their  transport  follows  them,  their 
provisions,  medical  stores,  «pare  ammuni- 
tion, and  what  not.  No  tents  cumber 
them,  for  the  Prussians  always  bivouac, 
both  in  manoeuvres  and  in  actual  warfare  ; 
and  the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  with  the 
staff*,  are  left  to  their  own  devices.  These 
two  armies  may  open  the  mock  campaign, 
and  generally  do  so,  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral days*  march  from  each  other ;  and 
they  are  thus  constrained  to  feel  their 
way,  one  acting  on  the  offensive,  the 
other  on  the  defensive,  just  as  if  the  sham 
were  a  reality.  The  campaign  never  lasts 
for  a  shorter  time  than  a  fortnight — it 
sometimes  occupies  three  weeks ;  and 
while  it  goes  on  everything  is  done,  wheth- 
er in  moving  or  halting,  whether  in  search- 
ing  the  front  and  flanks  with  patrols,  or 
in  covering  the  place  of  rest  with  outline 
pickets,  that  would  be  done  in  an  enemy's 
presence.  From  such  manoeuvres  men 
and  officers  alike  learn  as  much  as  they 
would  do  in  actual  war.  For  they  cross 
rivers  upon  bridges  of  their  own  construc- 
tion, they  occupy  villages,  they  make 
sketches  of  the  terrain  as  they  pass  along, 
they  bake  their  bread  and  cook  as  they 
march,  and  at  la^t  come  to  blows  with 
blank  cartridges  —  some  high  military 
authority  giving  to  one  or  the  other  the 
palm  of  victory,  according  to  the  skilful- 
ness  of  his  dispositions. 

It  was  in  these  fields  of  mimic  war  that 
the  Prussians  elaborated  that  new  system 
of  tactics,  their  application  of  which  to  real 
warfare  gave  them  such  a  decided  superi- 
ority over  the  French.  They  tried  its 
worth  first  in  the  Bohemian  campaign,  very 
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much  to  the  surprise  and  scandal  of  strate- 
gists of  the  old  school.     Forgetful  of  the 
maxim  heretofore  accepted  as  undisputa- 
ble,  that  an  army  should  not  move  on  an  ex- 
tended front,  nor  suffer  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  intervene  between  its  columns  in 
advancing — they  entered  Bohemia  by  many 
passes  ;  the  mountains  enclosing  which  ef- 
fectually separated  these  several  columns 
one  from  another.    But  they  did  so  because 
each  column  was  strong  enough  to  hold 
its  own  if  attacked,  either  till  those  on  the 
right  or  left  should  be  able  to  come  up  to  its 
support,  or  till  the  necessity  should  be  made 
apparent  of  falling  back  upon  the  common 
base  whence  all  had  started.  And  this  they 
did  with  easy  minds,  because  of  the  mastery 
which  they  had  acquired  over  field-tele- 
graphy, every  event  that  befell  in  one  col- 
imin  being  instantly  and  regularly  flashed 
to  the  other,  so  that  never  for  a  moment 
could  there  be  a  misunderstanding  between 
them.     Moreover,  they  knew  the  enemy 
they  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  temper,  the 
numbers,  and  the  disposition  of  his  troops, 
just  as  accurately  as  Benedick  knew  them 
himself,  and  felt  perfectly  safe  with  their 
220,000,  in  thus  operating  movements  of 
concentration  upon  his    160,000.     How 
often  have  we  not  heard  it  said  that  Bene- 
dick threw  away  endless  chances  by  main- 
taining a  defensive  attitude  about  Konig- 
gratz,  mstead  of  striking  out  alternately  at 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
when  they  showed  the  heads  of  their  col- 
vmns    through  the  Erzgebirge  and  Rie- 
sengebirge  Mountains?  Benedick   might 
have  done  so  certainly,  but  it  would  have 
been  at  his  peril.  For  both  Prince  Charles 
and  the  Crown  Prince  were  strong  enough 
to  engage  him  separately,  and  to  keep  hmi 
engaged  till  the  other   came  up — which 
was,  in  truth,  exactly  what  happened  at 
the  decisive  battle  of  Sadowa.     Still  mili- 
tary critics  censured  Moltke,  declaring  that 
he  had  run  enormous  risks,  and  contending 
to  this  hour  that  his  triumph  was  much  more 
owing  to  the  defects  in  Benedick's  tactics 
than  to  the  excellency  of  his  own.  Never, 
however,  was  greater  mistake  committed. 
Benedick  greatly  erred  in  not  sufficiently 
guarding  his  own  position  at  every  point. 
The  position  was  defective,  also,  in  this, 
that  it  presented  a  salient  angle  to  the 
enemy.  But  apart  from  these  faults  Bene- 
dick handled  his  troops  with  great  skill ; 
and  therefore  did  what  the  French  never 
succeeded  in  doing,  effected  his  retreat 


over  a  broad  river  in  good  order.  Still  the 
Prussians  prevailed  quite  as  much  through 
superior  strategy  and  tactics  as  by  superi- 
ority of  numbers.  They  did  what  he  ought 
to  have  done.  They  took  the  initiative, 
and  destroyed  his  allies  before  he  began 
to  think  of  making  a  move  to  their  support. 

Neither  this  innovation  upon  old  rules 
by  the  Prussians,  however,  nor  another  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak,  was  fur- 
ther noticed  during  the  campaign  of  1866 
than  to  bring  down  upon  the  authors  of  it 
a  buzz  of  general  censure  from  the  military 
critics  of  other  nations.  It  showed  itself 
far  more  distinctly  and  told  far  more 
heavily  in  the  campaign  of  1870,  yet  no 
critic,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  noticed  it 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  present 
war  the  Prussians  have  moved,  when  ad- 
vancing, in  multitudinous  columns,  all  so 
directed  and  guarded  as  to  converge  with 
destructive  force  upon  the  enemy,-  and  to. 
engage  him  at  the  point  selected  by  the 
assailants  at  enormous  disadvantage.  How 
came  they  to  run  this  hazard,  and  yet  es- 
cape the  punishment  which  in  former  wars 
never  failed  to  overtake  the  armies  which 
ventured  even  partially  upon  the  proceed- 
ing? There  is  no  mystery  in  the  case. 
The  Prussian  army  owes  the  conception  of 
tills  novel  mode  of  handling  troops,  and 
the  complete  success  which  attended  it, 
mainly,  we  might  almost  say  exclusively,  to 
the  admirable  training  of  their  staff.  They 
owe  it  also,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  effect  of  the  training  is 
felt  throughout  the  whole  army  ;  because 
theirs  is  not  a  staff  corps  isolated  and  apart, 
but  a  body  composed  of  regimental  offi- 
cers, trained,  so  to  speak,  in  successive* 
waves,  and  after  their  training  absorbed 
again  into  the  ranks.  Hence  every  regi- 
ment in  the  Prussian  service — cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery — has  officers  serving 
in  it  who  studied  and  served  as  officers  of 
the  higher  staff;  and  hence,  too,  there  are 
never  wanting  men  qualified,  when  the  oc- 
casion arises,  to  take  the  lead  in  carrying 
into  execution  the  plans  of  the  General-in- 
Chief  down  to  the  most  minute  detail. 

The  Prussian  tactics  are  these :  Instead 
of  moving  a  vast  army — say  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  men — ^by  two  or  three, 
or,  at  the  most,  four  great  roads,  keeping 
open,  by  patrols,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  several  columns, 
they  spread  out  the  whole  into  as  many 
columns  of  march  as  possible — ^into  as 
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many  as  would  enable  them,  were  the 
country  open  and  free  from  obstacles,  to 
form  their  line  of  battle  in  half  an  hour. 
It  may  indeed  be  said  that  they  move  in 
order  of  battle,  perfectly  well  aware  that 
an  adherence  to  the  old  rule  of  covering 
each  separate  column  of  march  with  its 
own  advanced-guard  and  its  own  flankers 
would  expose  them  at  any  moment  to  be 
cut  asunder  by  an  enemy  falling  upon 
them  in  force.  But  the  Prussians  do  not 
adhere  to  this  rule.  They  have  their  ad- 
vanced-guards covering  every  column,  and 
the  flankers  too  ;  but  in  front  of  their  ad- 
vanced-guards, properly  so  called,  and  far 
wide  of  either  flank,  they  send  out  swarms 
of  light  cavalry  well  mounted,  led  by  in- 
telligent officers,  and  made  up  of  men  all 
of  them  more  or  less  educated,  and  care- 
fully prepared  in  peace  for  the  parts  that 
will  be  assigned  to  them  in  war.  These 
cover  the  entire  army  as  with  a  zone, 
within  which  the  columns  pursue  their  way 
comparatively  at  ease,  well  knowing  that 
any  such  force  as  would  give  serious  cause 
of  alarm  to  any  one  of  them,  could  not  ap- 
proach within  miles  of  their  front  or  flank 
without  due  notice  given  of  the  danger. 
Nor  is  this  all.  These  swarms  of  intelli- 
gent horsemen  find  out  where  the  enemy 
are — not  where  the  main  force  is  exclu- 
sively, but  where  every  detachment  is  sta- 
tioned, every  picket  placed,  every  sentry 
and  vedette  planted.  The  intelligence 
thus  acquired  they  carry  back  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  corps  or  division  to  which 
they  belong  ;  while  the  enemy,  who  have 
taken  no  such  precautions,  remain  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  either  that  their  disposi- 
tions have  been  looked  into,  or  that  they 
are  about  to  be  assailed  where,  perhaps, 
they  least  expected  danger.  Just  observe 
how  the  campaign  opened,  and  judge  from 
that  whether  or  no  we  attribute  more  praise 
than  is  due  either  to  the  Prussian  tactics 
or  to  their  strategy. 

However  surely  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment might  count  on  being  sooner  or 
later  en  prise  with  France,  it  is  certain 
that  the  declaration  of  war  last  July  took 
them  very  much  by  surprise.  So  far,  the 
French  had  a  great  advantage  over  them  ; 
and  had  they  known  how  to  use  it,  and 
been  in  strength  enough  to  do  so,  as 
the  great  Napoleon  would  have  been,  the 
first  serious  collision  between  the  two 
armies  would  have  occurred  on  German 
soil.      We  now  know  what  the  Emperor's 


plans  and  expectations  were.  Crossing 
the  Rhine  at  Axau,  and  penetrating  be- 
tween Rastadt  on  his  right,  and  Germer- 
sheim  on  his  left,  he  would  have  inter- 
posed between  southern  and  northern 
Germany,  given  an  opportunity  to  such  of 
the  States  as  were  discontented  with  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  to  turn  against 
Prussia,  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  very 
remarkable  manifesto,  induced  Italy  and 
Austria  to  make  common  cause  with  him. 
Even  for  this  Moltke  was  not  unprepared. 
It  is  evident,  indeed,  from  the  dispositions 
which  he  made  of  his  corps,  as  one  by 
one  they  became  mobilized  and  recruited 
up  to  the  proper  war  strength,  that  had 
the  plan  been  carried  into  execution,  the 
invaders  would  have  been  struck  simul- 
taneously both  in  front  and  on  the  flank. 
The  plan  was  not,  however,  carried  into 
execution.  Be  the  causes  what  they 
might,  the  French  army,  which  was  to 
have  made  its  first  halt  at  Berlin,  nevei» 
got  beyond  the  French  frontier,  where  it 
waited  in  an  ill-chosen  position,  apparently 
without '  the  most  remote  notion  on  the 
part  of*  its  commanders  that  the  enemy 
they  had  to  deal  with  might  take  the  ini- 
tiative. 

The  fortnight's  pause  was  an  enormous 
gain  to  the  Germans.  It  enabled  them 
to  mass  their  troops  at  tlie  exact  points 
which  long  before  had  been  selected  as 
most  suitable  for  the  emergency.  And 
now  came  up  the  fruit  of  all  that  careful 
study  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
This  very  war  had  been  for  years  foreseen 
and  provided  against.  Two  plans  of  cam- 
paign were  settled,  the  first  defensive,  the 
second  offensive  ;  and  seeing  that  the 
French  did  not  constrain  them  to  act  up- 
on the  former,  the  Prussians  proceeded  at 
once  to  execute  the  latter.  Now  if  we, 
or  the  French,  or  the  Austrians,  or  any 
other  Power  than  Prussia,  had  been  placed 
in  this  situation,  we  should  have  acted 
thus :  Providing  ourselves  with  the  best 
maps  that  we  could  find  of  the  east  of 
France,  we  should  have  begun  our  advance 
by  the  roads  marked  out  on  those  maps ; 
and,  covering  our  columns  with  advanced 
guards  and  outflankers,  sent  out  staff 
officers  to  reconnoitre  and  find  out  by  de- 
grees where  the  enemy  were,  and  how  we 
might  best  hope  to  engage  and  beat  him. 
The  Prussians  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
They  knew  beforehand  perfectly  where 
the  enemy  were  likely  to  be,  and  how 
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they  could  be  approached,  every  road, 
lane,  and  track  being  put  down  in  their 
chaits  ;  and  they  had  among  them  scores 
of  officers  who,  from  personal  observation 
and  inspection,  had  the  sweep  of  these 
tracks  and  the  lie  of  the  country  through 
which  they  passed  distinct  in  their  maps. 
Accordingly,  the  entire  force  was  so  dis- 
posed in  separate  armies,  as  that,  moving 
in  order  of  battle,  it  should  be  capable  of 
falling  upon  the  French  in  detail  ere  the 
order  was  given  for  concentration  of  their 
scattered  corps ;  while  clouds  of  cavalry 
at  once  protected  each  of  the  advancing 
columns  from  the  danger  of  being  taken 
in  delictu^  and  served  as  guides  to  the 
infantry  and  artillery  when  the  moment 
drew  near  for  bringing  them  into  play.  It 
was  thus  that  on  the  4th  of  August  the 
Crown  Prince  was  able  to  fall  upon  Gen- 
eral Douay  at  Wissembourg  with  over- 
whelming numbers,  the  French  general 
being  in  ignorance  till  the  attack  began 
that  an  enemy  was  within  several  days' 
march  of  him.  It  was  then  that  M*Mahon, 
hastening  to  retrieve  the  disaster  which 
had  come  upon  his  lieutenant,  Tfound 
himself,  on  the  6th,  assailed  in  front  and 
flank,  and  his  rear  threatened.  While 
the  same  day  General  Froissard,  execut- 
ing, as  he  believed,  a  perfectly  safe  move- 
ment to  the  rear,  was  overtaken  at  Spi- 
cheren,  and  defeated  with  great  loss.  The 
results  of  these  first  operations  were  com- 
pletely to  disperse  the  French  armies : 
M*Mahon  went  off  in  one  direction ; 
Failly,  who  endeavored  but  failed  to 
reinforce  him  before  the  battle  of  the  6th, 
went  oflf  in  another  ;  and  the  remains  of 
Douay* s  corps  got  together,  its  leader 
being  killed,  as  they  best  could  at  Belfort, 
quite  out  of  the  theatre  of  the  war.  Mean- 
while Bazaine  fell  back  upon  Metz,  where 
the  arrival  of  Canrobert's  corps  from  Cha- 
lons raised  his  effective  to  140,000  or  150,- 


000  men,  hoping  that  the  opportunity 
would  be  presented  to  him  of  engaging 
one  or  other  of  the  Prussian  armies  before 
it  could  be  sustained  by  the  rest.  The 
hope  proved  utterly  vain,  for  reasons 
which  cannot  be  better  given  than  in  the 
words  of  the  Emperor's  pamphlet :  "The 
Prussians  concealed  every  movement  so 
effectually  behind  a  formidable  belt  of 
cavalr}',  which  spread  out  before  them  in 
all  directions,  that  we  could  never,  not- 
withstanding the  most  anxious  researches, 
make  out  in  reality  where  the  masses  of 
their  troops  were  placed,  nor  in  what  di- 
rection it  behooved  us  to  strike  hard.  No- 
body imagined,  either  on  the  14th  or  the 
1 6th  of  August,  that  we  had  the  bulk  of 
the  Prussian  army  to  deal  with  ;  nobody 
doubted,  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte, 
that  to  reach  Verdun  on  the  morrow 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world." 
One  great  cause,  then,  of  the  astound- 
ing success  of  the  Germans  in  this  war  is 
to  be  found  in  this,  that,  superadded  to  the 
excellency  of  their  system  of  recruitment, 
they  have  the  best-instructed  staff  in  the 
world,  which  have  revolutionized  for  them 
the  tactics,  or  practical  portion,  of  the  art 
of  war  as  completely  as  their  own  Fred- 
erick did  a  century  or  more  ago;  and 
even  more  than  was  done,  not  so  much 
by  Napoleon  himself  as  by  the  course  of 
events  during  the  first  days  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
seized  the  result  and  improved  upon  it. 
Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  perfection 
of  their  equipment  in  every  arm,  and  the 
admirable  order  which  prevails  in  their 
intendancc  or  department  of  supply.  Up- 
on these  points,  however,  we  cannot  en- 
ter now,  having  already,  it  is  feared,  tres- 
passed more  upon  the  attention  of  our 
non-militgjy  readers  than,  under  any  other 
circumstances  than  the  present,  they 
would  probably  thank  us  for  doing. 
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It  is  to  be  presumed  that  all  well-infor- 
med persons  are  aware  that  the  system  of 
linear  measurement  used  in  France  and 
most  continental  nations  is  based  upon 
the  metr€y  which  has  been  extended  to  mea- 
sures and  weights  in  general,  and  carried 
into  practice  by  a  decimal  system  of  com- 
putation.    At  the  same  time,  few  are  con- 


versant with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  metrical  system  was  established 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  savants  of  the  period  in  prosecuting 
their  scientific  operations  for  that  purpose. 
During  the  time  the  system  was  being 
perfected,  and  promulgated  as  one  of  in- 
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temational  importance,  this  country  was 
at  war  with  France — where  it  originated 
— and  political  feeling  ran  so  strong  against 
anything  French,  that,  on  being  submitted 
for  our  adoption,  it  was  rejected  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  parliament  of  the  day.  Hap- 
pily, a  more  friendly  feeling  now  subsists 
between  both  the  people  and  governments 
of  the  two  nations,  and  committees  of  our 
learned  societies  are  zealously  endeavor- 
ing to  promote,  the  introduction  of  this 
system,  in  order  to  simplify  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  continent. 

As  regards  the  adoption  of  the  system 
in  this  country,  or  its  practical  working  on 
the  continent,  we  do  not  intend  to  direct 
the  reader's  attention  in  the  present  article. 
Neither  do  we  intend  to  discuss  the  scien- 
tific problem  upon  which  the  system  was 
based.  The  subject  of  our  notice  relates 
to  the  remarkable  incidents  of  travel  that 
befell  the  operators  in  determining  their 
observations  at  different  stations  in  Spain, 
France,  England,  and  Scotland.  Not  only 
had  they  to  encounter  privations  and 
dangers  by  sea  and  land,  but,  in  the  then 
disturbed  state  of  Europe,  some  of  them 
suffered  captivity,  and  others  died  from 
fatigue  and  exposure.  The  narratives  are 
contained  in  the  Reports  read  before  the 
French  Institute  between  1810  and  181 7, 
from  which  we  condense  a  brief  account 
of  the  most  salient  points  of  observation 
and  the  attendant  circumstances. 

In  order  to  understand  the  operations 
of  these  scientific  expeditions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  premise  that  their  main  object  was 
to  determine  a  standard  linear  measure 
by  the  admeasurement  of  a  great  arc  of 
the  earth's  circumference  as  near  as  pos- 
sible at  a  fixed  parallel  of  latitude,  from 
which  a  fractional  section  would  be  taken 
as  an  unalterable  basis.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  circumference  of  the  eartH  is  great- 
est at  the  equator,  and  gradually  decreases 
towards  the  poles.  As  a  medium  between 
those  two  extremes,  it  was  determined 
that  the  parallel  of  latitude  forty-five  de- 
grees north  should  be  the  basis,  especially 
as  it  intersected  a  part  of  Europe  where  a 
great  arc  of  the  meridian  could  be  meas- 
ured by  a  trigonometrical  survey. 

The  first  sets  of  observations  were  made 
by  Mechain  and  Delambre,  between  Dun- 
kirk, at  the  extreme  northern  frontier  of 
France,  and  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  compris- 
ing a  terrestrial  arc  of  more  than  ten  de- 
grees of  latitude.     This  operation  was  the 


greatest  of  the  kind  that  had  been  made 
up  to  that  period,  and  was  considered 
most  perfect  in  its  execution.  But  the 
improvements  that  were  at  that  time  being 
made  in  the  astronomical  and  other  scien- 
tific instruments  employed  in  the  work, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  correct  the  ob- 
servations. The  result  was,  that  some 
errors  were  discovered,  which  caused 
great  uncertainty  regarding  the  correct- 
ness of  the  whole.  Notwithstanding  the 
indefatigable  labors  of  these  men  of  sci- 
ence, the  whole  operations  must  be  re- 
peated with  new  instruments,  to  arrive  at 
a  definite  conclusion.  Meanwhile,  M. 
Mechain  died  in  Spain,  a  victim  to  the  ex- 
cessive fatigue  and  labor  he  had  under- 
gone in  prosecuting  his  part  of  the  work, 
which  put  a  stop  to  further  operations  for 
some  years. 

In  1 806,  when  the  first  Empire  in  France 
was  in  the  ascendency,  and  Napoleon  I. 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  the  question  • 
was  resumed  by  the  French  Institute,  and 
two  of  its  members  recommended  to  con- 
tinue the  operations.  This  was  acceded 
to  by  the  Emperor,  who  gave  orders  to  fit 
out  the  expedition,  and  accorded  liberally 
the  funds  necessary  for  its  execution.  Aj>- 
plication  was  also  made  to  the  Spanish 
government  for  assistance  in  a  work  that 
was  of  international  benefit  This  was 
freely  acquiesced  in,  by  the  appointment 
of  Signors  Chaix  and  Rodriguez,  men  of 
eminence  in  astronomy  ;  while  a  vessel 
was  placed  at  their  disposal  for  conveying 
the  expedition  in  Spanish  waters.  Eng- 
land being  apprised  of  the  expedition,  the 
British  government  granted  letters  of  safe- 
conduct  to  its  members,  should  they  be 
challenged  by  the  officers  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean fleet.  The  two  savants  to  whom 
this  important  scientific  mission  was  in- 
trusted were  M.  Arago— then  a  young  man, 
but  who,  during  a  long  life,  arrived  at  the 
greatest  eminence  as  a  profound  and 
practical  astronomer — and  M.  Biot,  at 
that  time  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  Euro- 
pean reputation  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
physicists  of  the  age,  to  whom  the  chief 
command  of  the  expedition  was  given. 

OPERATIONS  IN    FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 

On  arriving  in  Spain,  the  attention  of 
the  expedition  was  first  bestowed  upon 
visiting  the  mountain  chains  where  Me- 
chain had  established  his  stations  during 
the  survey.     Of  the  trigonometrical  base 
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line  thus  formed,  one  angle  measured 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
over  the  sea,  extending  to  the  Isle  of  Iviza, 
off  the  Spanish  coast,  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  mainland,  the  previous  obser- 
vations were  found  perfect ;  but  doubts  were 
entertained  of  those  connected  with  the 
island,  in  consequence  of  atmospheric 
difficulties  which  prevented  the  signal- 
lights  being  seen  at  night,  when  it  was  de- 
sirable they  should  be  observed,  while  the 
stars  were  visible  in  the  firmament.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
wait  for  at  least  one  favorable  night,'  when 
the  weather  was  calm,  and  the  heavens 
perfectly  serene,  in  order  to  fix  the  exact 
distance  between  the  mainland  and  one 
of  the  Spanish  isles.  They  were  resolved 
not  to  be  baffled,  should  it  require  a  nightly 
watch  for  months,  in  all  weathers,  and  at 
the  dreary  summits  of  mountains,  to  seize 
the  favorable  opportunity. 

Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  that  M. 
Arago  should  establish  himself  and  instru- 
ments in  a  rude  cabin  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  in  the  Desierto  dc  las  Palmas^ 
which  Mechain  had  chosen  for  one  of  the 
stations  of  his  great  triangle,  formed  on 
the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Iviza  with  the 
coast  of  Valencia.  A  favorable  site  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  obtained  on  the  small 
isle  of  Formentera,  which,  with  Iviza  and 
several  rocky  islets,  forms  the  group  of 
Pithy usa  Isles,  and  their  most  southern 
point.  The  only  accommodation  to  be  got 
here  was  in  the  hut  of  a  poor  peasant,  who 
was  astonished  to  see  strangers  looking 
for  such  a  habitation.  Here  they  carried 
their  reflectors  and  other  instruments  up 
to  the  summit  of  the  rocky  isle,  and  con- 
structed a  temporary  observatory  of  planks. 
The  party  consisted  of  M.  Biot,  the  French 
savant,  and  M.  Rodriguez,  the  Spanish 
astronomer,  with  four  jailors;  the  latter 
being  stationed  there  to  see  the  lamps 
supplied  with  oil,  and  the  reflectors  pol- 
ished and  adjusted  every  night.  By  the 
time  these  arrangements  were  completed, 
winter  had  set  m,  the  weather  became 
tempestuous,  and  the  land  covered  with 
snow.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
together  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
warmth  and  food,  soon  took  effect  on  M. 
Rodriguez,  so  that  he  lefk  the  island  for 
Spain,  and  M.  Biot  had  to  take  his  arduous 
watch  by  night.  It  was  a  dreary  and  try- 
ing situation,  at  the  summit  of  that  rocky 
isle,  with  the  sailors  only  as  companions, 
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nothing  but  coarse  fpod  to  eat,.  ,.no 
place  for  exercise,  except  among  the  de- 
bris of  the  rocks,  and  surrounded  by  a 
monotonous  prospect  of  the  sea. 

Having  fixed  upon  two  mountain  sum- 
mits, a  third  station  was  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  great  triangle.  This  was  fixed 
at  the  extremity  of  Cape  San  Antonio,  on 
the  mainland  of  Spain,  almost  due  west  of 
Formentera  Isle,  and  about  twenty  leagues 
distant.  The  highest  point  of  this  cape  is 
a  mountain  named  Mongo,  well  adapted 
for  a  trigonometrical  station,  but  much  ex- 
posed— especially  in  winter — to  the  storms 
that  visit  that  part  of  the  coast.  Conse- 
quently, an  observatory  had  to  be  con- 
structed of  rock-wQrk,  to  protect  the  in- 
struments from  the  violent  gusts  of  wihd, 
with  rain  and  snow.  In  this  work  the 
party  was  assisted  by  some  Spanish  pea- 
sants, who  volunteered  their  services  ;  but 
the  sailors  attached  to  the  expedition  had 
the  most  arduous  task  to  perform  in  keep- 
ing the  lamps  alight,  and  the  reflectors 
fixed  every  night  during  a  rigorous  and 
stormy  season. 

At  the  various  points  of  observation, 
the  indefatigable  members  of  the  expe- 
dition kej)t  watch  day  and  night  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. M.  Biot,  in  his  Report,  describes 
feelingly  the  trying  position  of  his  party, 
and  the  aspect  of  nature  from  the  isle  of 
Formentera.  While  all  around  him  pre- 
sented a  dreary  scene  of  snow-covered 
peaks  and  valleys,  yet,  when  the  days 
were  fine  and  clear,  he  could  see  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Valencia  covered  wiih  groves 
of  citron,  olive,  and  orange  tjees,  their 
verdant  aspect  presenting  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  eye.  But  those  cklightful  days 
were  rare.  More  frequently  the  tempest 
raged  over  the  sea  around,  while  the  winds 
threatened  at  times  to  drive  his  observa- 
tory and  instruments  down  the  rocks  into 
the  surge  beneath.  To  prevent  a  catas- 
trophe of  this  kind,  they  had  to  fasten  the 
wooden  erection  to  strong  cables  fixed  into 
the  rocks.  In  this  manner,  and  suffering 
great  privation,  this  learned  savant  con- 
Unued  at  his  post. 

At  length,  after  two  months*  sojourn  on 
that  solitary  mountain,  his  perseverance 
was  rewarded  by  a  favorable  state  of  the 
weather,  when  the  signal-lights  from  the 
different  stations  were  visible.  The  night 
was  perfectly  serene  and  clear,  and  the 
absence  of  the  moon  rendered  the  hea- 
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vens  profoundly  dark*  Having  adjusted 
the  telescope  of  his  circle  m  the  direc- 
tion of  the  isle  of  Iviia,  he  saw  in  the 
field  of  the  glass  a  small  luminous  point, 
just  perceptible,  resembling  a  star  of  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  magnitude.  Find- 
ing that  it  was  perfectly  stationary,  he 
knew  that  it  was  tiot  a  heavenly  body. 
After  looking  long  and  anyjously  at  the 
light,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  came  from 
the  signal-lights  on  Mount  Campvey,  in 
the  island  of  Iviza,  ten  leagues  distant. 
Subsequent  observations  fixed  the  exact 
distance  by  the  survey  to  the  mainland, 
and  connected  the  new  triangle  with  those 
previously  ascertained.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  detail  on  this  head  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  all  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  correctness  of  previous  obser- 
vations was  removed.  The  base  line  of 
the. grand  triangle  was  calculated  by  three 
combinations  of  observations,  absolutely 
independent  of  each  other,  furnishing  re- 
sults the  value  of  which  scarcely  differed 
two  m'<^tres  in  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand,  or  about  one  fathom  in  thirty- 
five  leagues.  Then  followed  a  set  of  ob- 
servations by  M.  Arago  on  the  island  of 
Iviza,  from  whence  he  saw  the  island  of 
Majorca  on  the  east,  and  the  coast  of 
Spain  on  the  west,  and  thus  determined 
an  arc  of  parallels  of  latitude,  measuring 
three  degrees  of  longitude.  This  arc, 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
meridian,  determined  also  most  complete- 
ly the  curvature  of  that  part  of  the  terres- 
trial spheroid  of  revolution,  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  from  which  the  measurement  of 
the  mdtre  was  to  be  taken.  These  results 
were  again  compared  with  tlie  first  obser- 
vations of  M.  Delambre  on  land  at  Dun- 
kirk, from  which  the  value  of  the  metre 
was  fixed  according  to  the  French  laws. 
The  difference  was  infinitesimal — amount- 
ing to  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  Une, 
or  about  four-tenths  of  a  m^tre  upon  the 
total  length  of  the  arc  between  the  paral- 
lels of  Dunkirk  and  Formentera — approxi- 
mating to  one  and  a  half  feet  in  865  Eng- 
lish statute  miles.  So  small  an  error  was 
deemed  of  no  account,  and  this  part  of  the 
operations  was  satisfactorily  concluded. 

Meanwhile,  the  members  of  tlie  expedi- 
tion prepared  to  leave  the  isles  of  For- 
mentera and  Iviza,  and  remove  their 
astronomical  instruments  to  the  mainland 
of  Spain.  Before  doing  so,  the  curate  of 
the  district  where  M.  Biot  Vas  situated 


requested  permissiofi  for  himself  and  some 
of  the  inhabitants  to  see  their  instru- 
ments. Though  one  of  the  mferior  clergy 
of  Spain,  yet  he  took  considerable  interest 
in  scientific  operations,  and  appreciated 
the  instruments  in  the  observatory.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  islanders  permitted 
to  enter  the  building  gazed  on  them 
with  the  astonishment  of  savages.  It 
was  a  Sunday  and  a  fCte  day,  when  a 
troop  of  them  came  in  the  evening,  with 
the  alcalde  at  their  head,  dancing  and 
singing  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
both  men  and  women.  The  men  clattered 
with  their  feet  in  a  kind  of  half-Afiican, 
half- European  dance;  while  the  women, 
having  their  hair  plaited  into  long  pendent 
queues,  turned  and  pirouetted  on  their 
naked  feet,  without  raising  them  off  the 
ground,  like  puppets  on  springs.  The 
music  that  accompanied  these  strange 
postures  was  quite  as  barbarous  in  charac- 
ter :  one  played  on  a  species  of  flute,  an- 
other struck  a  .tambourine,  and  some  had 
wooden  clappers,  while  the  alcalde  kept 
measured  time  by  striking  a  large  metal 
plate  with  a  piece  of  iron.  As  each  one, 
however,  entered  the  observatory,  he 
made  his  observations  in  silence ;  pre- 
senting a  contrast  between  civilization 
and  barbarism,  a  contrast  of  the  most  sub- 
lime science  aiid  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance. It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
though  ignorant  of  the  instruments  and  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition  to  their  solitary  isltfs, 
these  people  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
mission,  but  assisted  its  members  in  their 
simple  way  when  they  could  be  of  use. 

Not  so  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Majorca,  where  M.  Arago  was 
stationed  with  Senor  Rodriguez,  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Galatzo,  making  his 
final  observations,  which  he  successfully 
accomplished.  While  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture, the  nmior  suddenly  spread 
amongst  the  inhabitants  that  these  opera- 
tions, these  instruments,'  these  fires,  these 
signal  lights,  were  for  the  purpose  of  guid- 
ing the  enemies  of  Spain  to  conquer  the 
island.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
fears  of  the  ignorant  islanders  were  excited 
by  tlie  accounts  from  the  mainland. 
Napoleon  was  at  that  time  prepaiing  for 
his  Peninsular  campaign,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  scientific  ex()edition  was  a 
Frenchman,  they  concluded  that  he  and 
his  companions  were  emissaries  of  Bona- 
parte come  to  spy  the  land.     Galatzo  was 
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instantly  up  in  arms,  and  cries  of  treason 
and  death  to  the  traitors  were  raised  by 
the  excited  peasantry.  Fortunately,  M. 
Arago  obtained  intelligence  of  these 
rumors  in  time  to  send  the  report  of  his 
observations  by  a  faithful  messenger  to 
Palmi,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Majorca, 
with  instructions  to  send  the  expeditiona- 
ry vessel  there  to  convey  the  instruments 
from  the  observatory  in  safety  to  the 
mainland.  This  was  effected,  and  M. 
Arago  himself  managed  to  escape,  and 
get  on  board  the  vessel. 

Instead,  however,  of  finding  that  an  in-, 
violable  asylum,  the  learned  French  astro- 
nomer found  new  alarms  for  his  safety  as 
soon  as  he  got  on  board ;  and  from  that 
time  he  experienced  a  series  of  mishaps 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  his  endeavors 
to  reach  a  port  belonging  to  his  own 
country,  that  practically  illustrate  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 
Hitherto,  the  captain  of  this  vessel,  which 
was  attached  to  the  expedition  by  the 
Spanish  government,  had  behaved  in  a 
most  friendly  manner  to  M.  Arago ;  but, 
whether  from  treachery  or  weakness,  he 
not  only  refused  to  take  him  back  to  the 
mainland,  but  handed  him  over  a  prisoner 
to  th*  custody  of  the  captain -general  of 
Majorca.  Here  he  was  confined  in  the 
citadel  for  many  months,  not  merely  re- 
gretting his  want  of  liberty,  but  apprehen- 
sive of  some  design  on  his  life.  Upon 
this,  his  colleague,  Senor  Rodriguez,  con- 
sidering that  the  honor  of  his  government 
was  at  stake,  in  the  forcible  detention  of 
a  peaceful  savant,  under  its  protection, 
boldly  demanded  his  instant  release. 
This  was  C9nsented  to,  provided  that  M. 
Arago  took  his  departure  in  a  small  trad- 
ing bark  bound  for  Algiers.  Accordingly, 
he  left  these  inhospitable  islands,  accom- 
panied by  a  Majorcan  sailor,  named 
Damian,  who  took  charge  of  the  astrono- 
mical instruments. 

Arrived  safely  at  that  city,  M.  Arago 
called  upon  the  French  consul,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  great  kindness,  and  soon 
found  a  passage  for  him  in  an  Algerian 
trader  bound  for  Marseille.  After  a  fair 
and  quick  passage,  the  vessel  cfime  with- 
in sight  of  that  port,  when  she  was  at- 
tacked by  a  Spanish  privateer,  seized,  and 
taken  as  a  prize  into  the  port  of  Rosas. 
Here  M.  Arago  thought  he  could  easily 
escape  across  the  Pyrenean  frontier  into 
France,  but  he  was  again  unfortunate. 


He  was  entered  on  the  list  of  passengers 
as  a  German  merchant,  but,  by  an  un- 
lucky chance,  one  of  the  privateersmen 
recognized  him  as  a  Frenchman;  and 
thereupon  M.  Arago.  together  with  the 
crew  and  passengers,  were  plunged  into  a 
frightful  captivity. 

At  this  time,  Spain  and  Algiers  were  on 
friendly  terms  ;  consequently,  this  seizure 
of  an  Algerian  vessel  by  a  Spanish  cruiser 
was  contrary  to  international  law.  As 
soon  as  the  Dey  of  Algiers  was  informed 
of  this  insult  to  his  flag,  he  demanded  in- 
stant reparation — the  restoration  of  the 
ship,  cargo,  crew,  and  passengers  ;  threat- 
ening, in  case  of  refusal,  to  declare  war. 
This  had  the  desired  effect  M.  Arago 
and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  released, 
and  allowed  to  re  embark  in  their  ship,  to 
complete  its  voyage  to  Marseille.  Again 
she  came  within  view  of  that  port ;  but  a 
frightful  tempest  from  the  north-east  came 
on,  which  prevented  her  entering  the  har- 
bor, and  afterwards  drove  the  vessel  to 
seek  shelter  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia. 
Here  was  another  peril  to  encounter ;  the 
Sardinians  and  Algerians  were  at  war,  and 
if  the  vessel  was  seized  by  a  cruiser,  they 
would  again  suffer  captivity.  According- 
ly, it  was  decided  to  run  for  the  coast  of 
Africa  before  the  tempest ;  and  at  last  the 
vessel  safely  entered  the  small  port  of 
Bougiah,  a  hundred  miles  east  of  Algiers. 

At  this  place,  they  learned  that  the 
Dey  who  had  acted  so  promptly  in  de- 
manding their  release  from  the  Spanish 
prison  and  the  restoration  of  the  vessel, 
was  dead.  He  had  been  killed  in  an 
kmsute  among  his  barbarous  subjects. 
Another  ruler  was  in  his  place,  who  was 
of  a  less  enlightened  character.  The 
customs  officials  at  Bougiah  boarded  the 
vessel,  and  carefully  examined  the  cargo. 
When  they  came  to  the  cases  of  astronomi- 
cal instruments,  and  felt  their  weight,  they 
suspected  that  these  contained  heavy  arti- 
cles of  gold.  Their  suspicions  increased 
on  opening  the  cases,  and  finding  them 
filled  with  the  highly  polished  instruments, 
so  carefully  wrapped  up.  They  were  quite 
sure  they  must  be  made  of  gold,  on  that 
account,  and  refused  to  deliver  them  up 
to  M.  Arago.  Seeing  the  difficulty  of 
treating  with  ignorant  barb.irians,  whose 
cupidity  had  been  excited,  he  resolved  to 
venture  on  the  journey  by  land  to  Algiers, 
where  the  road  crosses  a  mountain  chain, 
and  travellers  are  in  peril  from  the  lawless- 
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ness  of  the  people.  In  order  to  avoid 
notice,  he  dressed  himself  in  Algerian 
costume,  and  in  company  with  some 
friendly  natives,  made  the  journey  without 
molestation. 

When  M.  Arago  called  on  the  Frenth 
consul  at  Algiers,  that  functionary  was 
much  astonished  to  see  him  dressed  like  a 
Mussulman ;  at  the  same  time  gave  his 
learned  guest  a  hearty  reception.  Through 
his  official  position,  the  instruments  were 
claimed,  and  ultimately  delivered  up.  But 
it  was  chiefly  on  account  of  the  Algerians 
finding  them  made  of  brass,  and  not  of 
gold,  that  this  was  done.  Even  then  it 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  them  restored, 
so  that  M.  Arago  was  detained  six  months 
at  Algiers.  By  that  time,  the  French  con- 
sul had  obtained  permission  to  leave  that 
consulate  ;  and  on  appealing  to  Paris,  the 
Emperor  gave  orders  that  a  ship  of  war 
should  convey  him,  his  family,  and  M. 
.  Arago  to  Marseille.  They  set  sail  with  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen  under  convoy,  and 
arrived  in  sight  of  that  port.  Here  an 
English  squadron  blockaded  the  passage, 
ordering  the  French  vessels  to  proceed  as 
prizes  to  the  island  of  Minorca.  All 
obeyed  the  order  except  the  ship  in  which 
M.  Arago  was,  which,  by  a  slant  of  wind, 
got  safely  into  harbor. 

Thus,  after  many  "  hair-breadth  'scapes 
by  flood  and  field,"  this  hero  of  science 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  received  the 
reward  of  his  genius  and  indomitable  per- 
severance, in  being  appointed  Astronomet- 
royal,  which  post  he  filled  to  a  venerable 
age,  and  obtained  a  European  reputation. 
Though  he  encountered  more  of  4i^  vicis- 
situdes and  dangers  of  travel  than  any  of 
his  colleagues  m  the  expedition,  yet  he 
sufiered  less  in  health.  One  member,  M. 
Chaix,  fairly  succumbed  under  the  fatigue, 
and  died  at  the  town  of  San  Felipe,  in 
Spain,  where  he  had  retired  to  recruit  his 
strength.  M.  Biot  suffered  also  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  expedition.  His  expo- 
sure on  the  island  of  Formentera  brought 
on  an  attack  of  fever,  which  laid  him  pros- 
trate for  twelve  days.  After  recovery,  he 
embarked  in  a  small  Algerine  vessel  at 
Iriza,  to  return  to  Spain.  On  the  pas- 
sage, it  was  seized  by  a  privateer  of 
Ragusa,  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  sailing 
under  the  English  flag  with  "letters  of 
marque."  The  captors  declared  this  a 
lawful  prize,  and  would  have  taken  the 
vessel  into  the  port  of  Oran,  in  Algeria ; 


but  on  M.  Biot  exhibiting  his  safe-conduct 
pass  from  the  British  government,  and  his 
scientific  instruments,  he  and  his  con(i- 
panions  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  their 
voyage.  However,  they  kept  several 
ounces  of  gold,  which  M.  Biot  had  with 
him,  and  he  thought  himself  lucky  in  get- 
ting off  so  easily.  At  last,  he  arrived 
safely  at  Denia,  in  Alicante,  where  he 
passed  a  short  quarantine  in  an  old 
ch&teau,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Medina-Cseli,  during  the  time 
of  their  puissance  in  Spain.  From  thence 
he  passed  without  hindrance  into  France, 
and  reported  the  progress  of  his  opera- 
tions to  the  Institute. 

Besides  the  observations  made  by  tri- 
angulation  to  :iscertain  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  a  great  arc  of  the  meridian,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  the  variation  of  gravita- 
tion at  different  latitudes.  This  was  done 
by  means  of  the  pendulum,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  seconds,  which  differ  in 
ratio  as  they  are  computed  at  stations  be- 
tween the  poles  and  the  equator.  Ac- 
cordingly, M,  Biot,  while  at  Formentera, 
made  a  series  of  pendulum  observations 
there,  from  which  he  ascertained  the  in- 
tensity of  the  gravitation  at  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  great  arc.  On  his 
retiu-n  to  Paris,  he  repeated  these  experi- 
ments, assisted  by  Dr.  Mathieus,  a  learned 
physician,  and  extended  them  to  Bor- 
deaux, Figeac,  Clermont,  and  Dunkirk, 
finding  the  variation  of  gravitation  along 
the  gieat  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  mea- 
surements given  from  these  observations 
on  level  ground  gave  a  value  of  very  little 
difference  from  those  of  the  degrees  of 
latitude.  Consequently,  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  strokes  at  Paris  wa*s  taken  as 
the  basis  of  metrical  measurement. 

Not  only  was  the  m^tre  made  the 
standard  of  linear  measure,  but  of  all 
measures  of  capacity,  divided  into  the 
largest  or  smallest  proportions  by  the 
decimal  system.  Thus  also  a  centim6tre 
cube  of  pure  water,  taken  at  a  tempera- 
ture giving  its  greatest  density,  weighed  in 
a  delicate  balance,  became  the  standard 
of  all  weights,  measured  by  the  gramme. 
The  advantages  secured  by  this  metrical 
system  are  found  in  the  imalterable  basis 
from  whence  it  is  derived  from  nature, 
and  being  united  *to  decimal  computation 
— advantages  which  cannot  be  affected 
by  the  revolutions  of  states,  or  the  arbi- 
trary weights  and  measures  of  former  ages. 
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AMONG  THE  FIR-TREES. 

I. 

On  the  bare  hill-top,  by  the  pinewood's  edge,  how  joyously  rang  the  noise 
Of  the  mountain  wind  in  the  topmost  boughs  !  a  spell  there  was  in  its  voice. 
It  drew  me  to  leave  the  goodly  sight  of  the  plain  sweeping  fiar  away, 
And  enter  the  solemnly  shaded  depths  to  hear  what  the  trees  would  say. 

II. 

•  • 

But  no  sooner  I  trod  the  russet  floor  than  hushed  were  the  magic  tones ; 

No  stir  but  the  flight  of  a  startled  bird,  no  sound  but  my  foot  on  the  cones. 

All  silently  rose  the  stately  shafts,  kirtled  with  lichens  gray. 

And  the  sunlight-flakes  on  their  reddening  tops  were  as  still  and  unmoved  as  they. 

III. 

Was  it  joy  or  dread  that  pressed  my  heart  ?     I  felt  as  one  who  must  hear 
Some  long-kept  secret,  and  knows  not  as  yet  if  it  bring  him  hope  or  fear ; 
I  stood  as  still  as  the  solemn  flrs,  and  hearkened  with  waiting  mind  ; 
Then  I  heard  far  away  in  the  topmost  boughs  the  eternal  sough  of  the  wind. 

• 

iv. 

And  the  thrill  of  that  mystic  murmur  so  entered  my  listening  heart. 
That  the  very  soul  of  the  forest  trees  became  with  my  soul  a  part ; 
I  seemed  to  be  raised  and  borne  aloft  in  that  ever-ascending  strain, 
With  a  throb  too  solemn  and  deep  for  joy,  too  perfect  and  pure  for  pain. 

V. 

Many  voices  there  are  in  Nature's  choir,  and  none  but  were  good  to  hear 
Had  we  mastered  the  laws  of  their  music  well,  and  could  read  their  meaning  clear ; 
But  we  who  can  feel  at  Nature's  touch  cannot  think  as  yet  with  her  thought. 
And  I  only  know  that  the  sough  of  the  flrs  with  a  spell  of  its  own  is  fraught 

VI. 

For  the  wind  when  it  howls  in  the  chimneys  at  night  hath  the  heavy  and  dreary  sound 
Of  the  dull  everlasting  treadmill  of  life  which  -goes  so  wearily  round ; 
And  the  choirs  of  waves  on  the  long-drawn  sands,  too  well  I  hear  in  their  strain 
The  throb  of  our  human  anguish  deep,  where  triumph  wrestles  with  pain. 

VII. 

But  neither  passion  nor  sorrow  I  hear  in  this  rhythmic  steady  course, 
Only  the  movement  resistless  and  strong  of  some  all-pervading  force ; 
The  one  universal  life  which  moves  the  whole  of  the  outward  plan. 
Which  throbs  in  winds,  and  waters,  and  flowers,  in  insect,  and  birdi,  and  man. 

VIII. 

O  would  that  the  unknown  finer  touch  which  maJces  us  other  than  those, 
Did  not  hold  us  so  far  asunder  in  soul  from  their  harmony  and  repose  1 
The  self-same  fountain  doth  life  and  growth  to  us  and  to  them  impart, 
But  only  at  moments  we  taste  and  know  the  peace  which  is  Nature's  heart 

IX. 

And  yet  it  may  be  that  long,  long  hence,  when  aeons  of  effort  hsive  pass'd, 

We  shall  come,  not  blindly  impelled,  but  free,  to  the  orbit  of  order  at  last; 

And  a  finer  peace  shall  be  wrought  out  of  pain  than  the  stars  in  their  courses  know  I — 

Ah  me  !  but  my  soul  is  in  sorrow  till  then,  and  the  feet  of  the  years  are  slow ! 

£.  s.  B. 
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How  little  we  know  about  the  young- 
est of  European  nations!  We  look  at 
thj  map  of  Europe,  and  we  see  that  Rus- 
sia occupies  more  than  a  half  of  it.  We 
know  that  the  Russian  Empire  stretches 
far  away  into  Asia ;  how  far  exactly,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  itself  is  proba- 
bly .unable  to  inform  us.  Of  its  history 
we  have  but  a  vague  notion.  We  get  a 
few  and  far  between  glimpses  of  the  hide- 
ous atrocities  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the 
suitor  of  our  own  Elizabeth  ;  of  Peter  the 
Great,  with  his  iron  will  and  his  iron  walk- 
ing-stick ;  of  Catherine  II.,  "the  Messali- 
na  of  the  North"  ;  of  Alexander  L,  who 
figured  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  London 
as  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  ;  and  of 
yet  another  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias, 
who  towered  above  his  fellow-men  by  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  who  was  the  bus- 
bear  of  Europe, — the  Tsar  Nicholas.  This 
is  a  fair  summary  of  the  amount  of  our 
fathers*  acquaintance  with  the  great  North- 
em  empire.  But  the  Crimean  war  super- 
vened, and  our  interest  and  curiosity 
were  thoroughly  aroused.  The  Russian 
power  was  but  a  vast,  dim  figure,  shroud- 
ed in  Arctic  mists  and  screened  by  im- 
penetrable forests — a  shadow,  it  is  true, 
but  one  of  gigantic  bulk  and  threatening 
aspect.  The  fall  of  Sevastopol  rudely 
tore  away  the  mantle  which  had  hitherto 
enwrapped  this  mysterious  form.  The 
bursting  of  the  bubble  of  Russian  military 
glory  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  <he  col- 
lapse of  French  military  power  in  the 
present  year.  But  great  events  sprang 
from  it.  A  new  era  dawned  upon  Rus- 
sia. The  death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
seemed  to  remove  an  incubus  from  his 
people.  It  was  like  the  sudden  slaughter 
of  some  huge  dragon  that  had  long  kept 
the  land  in  terror  by  sacrificing  the  inhabi- 
tants to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  its  own 
monstrous  appetite.  The  overthrow  of 
the  old  system  was  complete.  Every- 
thing has  to  be  reformed  in  the  most  liber- 
al acceptation  of  the  term.  At  first  there 
seemed  scarcely  a  trace  of  even  the  old 
habit  of  thought.  But  before  long  this 
effervescence  began  to  subside.     The  old 

♦  Modern  Russia,     By  Dr.  Julius  Eckhardt 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 


Spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  again,  and 
the  battle  between  the  old  school  and  the 
new  soOn  raged  with  great  fury.  The 
disciples  of  the  new  school  had  generally 
much  the  best  of  it,  though  they  were 
often  worsted.  Russia  is  a  land  of  strange 
contrasts.  Her  aristocracy  is,  externally  at 
least,  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished 
in  Europe,  while  her  peasantry  is  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded ;  her  people 
are  the  most  superstitious,  and  in  all  out- 
ward seeming  the  most  pious  in  the  world, 
and  yet  they  treat  their  clergy  with  the 
most  studied  contempt ;  while  the  reform- 
ing sovereign  who  decreed  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  five-and-twenty  millicns  of  serfs, 
could  with  the  same  pen  refuse  permission 
to  his  subjects  to  smoke  in  the  streets  of 
his  cities. 

It  is  with  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  that 
Dr.  Eckhardt,  in  the  admirable  book  be- 
fore us,  concerns  himself.  His  principal 
topics  are  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
Russian  communism,  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church  and  its  sects,  and  the  Russian  Bal- 
tic provinces.  Our  author  has  done  well  to 
put  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  the  fore- 
most place.  The  Tsar,  from  the  moment 
of  his  acceFsion,  was  credited  with  large- 
hearted  and  liberal  views,  and  the  con- 
viction was  general  that,  with  the  remodel- 
ling of  the  agrarian  laws,  a  new  life,  social 
and  political,  would  be  bom  in  Russia. 
Dreamt  of  by  one  sovereign,  coquetted 
with  by  another,  it  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  reality  only  in  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der IL  Various  and  minute  were  the 
investigations  of  the  question  in  all  its 
ramifications,  and  long-protracted  were 
the  negotiations  with  the  proprietors  ;  and 
it  was  only  on  the  19th  of  February  (O.  S.), 
i86t,  that  the  decree  was  finally  made  law, 
and  the  peasant  set  free  from  the  shackles 
by  which  the  usurper  Boris  Godunof  had 
bound  him  to  the  soil. 

The  old  custom  had  been  that  a  certain 
amount,  usually  a  third,  of  every  estate  was 
reserved  to  the  proprietor,  the  remainder 
falling  to  the  use  of  the  village  community. 
But  die  peasants  were  obliged  to  cultivate 
their  master's  portion  without  wages,  and 
three  days  a  week  were  generally  devoted 
to  this  service.  The  serfs  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  who  tilled  the  soil 
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and  the  household  servants,  who  were 
entirely  dependent  on,  and  supported  by, 
their  lord.  The  former  possessed  their 
land  in  common,  which  was  divided  anew, 
according  to  families,  every  nine  years.  It 
by  no  means  followed  that  the  head  of  a 
family  received  the  same  allotment  at  each 
recurring  redistribution,  and  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  portions  assigned  him 
did  not  lie  all  together.  The  individual 
possessions  of  each  man  consisted  of  his 
house  and  garden,  horses,  cattle,  and  mov- 
able goods.  Runaway  serfs  were  severely 
dealt  with,  but  any  peasant  desiring  to 
quit  his  village  and  settle  in  the  towns 
could  do  so  by  purchasing  his  freedom  or 
by  paying  an  annual  tax  to  his  lord. 
Many  proprietors  derived  large  sums  in 
this  way  from  serfs  who  had  become 
wealthy  merch9,nts  and  tradesmen.  By 
the  Emancipation  Act  the  freedom  of  the 
serfd^  both  agricultural  and  domestic,  was 
assured,  and  the  village  communities  were 
allowed  to  acquire  absolute  possession  of 
the  land  by  purchase,  or  to  hold  it  under 
easy  leases.  Nothing  else  was  altered. 
The  household  servants  were  to  remain  in 
their  former  positions,  receiving  fixed 
wages,  imtil  the  19th  February,  1863, 
when  they  could  terminate  their  engag*e- 
ments  if  they  pleased.  The  serfs  who  were 
living  in  the  towns  remained  for  the  same 
period  under  the  old  conditions,  except 
that  the  tax  paid  to  their  lord  was  limited 
to  thirty  rubles  (about  ^^4)  for  a  man,  and 
ten  rubles  for  a  woman.  At  the  same 
time,  all  obligations  on  the  proprietor  to 
provide  for  his  serfs  in  sickness,  scarcity, 
or  old  age  ceased. 

Previously  to  the  Emancipation  Act,  it 
depended  solely  on  the  will  of  the  proprie- 
x<St  as  to  what  portions  of  his  estate  should 
be  assigned  to  the  village  communities, 
the  only  rule  being  that  each  peasant  was 
to  receive  four  and  a  half  dessiatins  (about 
twelve  acres)  for  his  support.  Here,  then, 
arose  a  difficulty.  It  was  the  peasant's 
interest  to  get  the  cultivated  and  most 
productive  part  of  the  land,  the  lord's  to 
keep  in  his  own  possession  as  much  of 
those  portions  of  his  estate  as  possible. 
This  question  was  left  to  the  parties  them- 
selves to  settle,  under  the  supervision  of 
officials  appointed  for  the  purpose  and 
styled  Peace  Mediators.  It  was  impossi- 
ble, of  course,  to  apply  the  same  rules 
throughout  such  a  diversified  territory  as 
^e  Russian  Empire.     It  was  therefore  di- 


vided into  three  zones,  each  of  which  was 
subdivided  into  regions.  Special  regula- 
tions were  drawn  up  for  each  of  these  di- 
visions, according  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  and  agricultural  life  and  • 
customs.  These  regulations  were  most 
complicated,  and  the  transition  period  du- 
ring which  they  were  to  be  carried  out 
was  originally  fixed  to  terminate  in  the 
present  year,  but  a  much  longer  time  wiU 
probably  elapse  before  the  land  question 
may  be  considered  as  settled.  Not  the 
least  difficult  part  of  the  business  is  to 
be  found,  in  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
peasant,  as  a  rule,  hates  work  almost  as 
much  as  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
showed  they  did  after  their  emancipation, 
and  he  is  ready  for  the  sake  of  immediate 
and  temporary  gratification  to  surrender 
all  his  prospects  of  future  well-being  and 
prosperity. 

The  serfs  settled  in  towns  were  the 
first  to  recognize  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  them.  They  were  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  recalled,  at  the  caprice  of 
their  lord,  from  their  lucrative  occupa- 
tions, to  resume  the  old  drudgery  they 
had  abandoned  ;  and  the  tax  whidi  they 
were  to  pay  for  the  next  two  years  was  a 
mere  trifle.  The  lower  orders  of  these, 
such  as  mechanics,  droschky-drivers,  and 
the  like,  after  the  fashion  of  true  Russian 
peasants,  immediately  proceeded  to  get 
drunk,  and  paraded  the  streets  in  bands, 
shouting  "  Volyushka  !  "  "  Volyushka," 
"dear  Utde  freedom."  The  agricultural 
serfs,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  at  first 
comprehend  what  had  been  done.  Their 
ignorance  was  played  upon  by  political 
agitators,  and  disturbances  arose  in  vari- 
ous quarters.  They  thought  that  the  real 
Emancipation  Act  of  the  Tsar  had  been 
tampered  with  in  its  transmission  to  them. 
They  said,  "  We  belong  to  the  lords,  but 
the  land  belongs  to  us,"  and  they  imagined 
that  it  had  been  the  Tsar's  intention  to 
give  them  absolute  possession  of  the  land 
without  any  payment  to  the  proprietors. 
These  disturbances  were,  however,  easily 
suppressed,  though  not  without  blood- 
shed, and  the  re-adjustment  of  the  land 
tenure  has  since  gone  peaceably  on.  But 
it  is  npt  until  a  comprehensive  system  of 
education — such  as  that  now  in  contem- 
plation— ^is  in  force  throughout  the  land, 
that  the  Emancipation  Act  will  bear  the 
full  fruits  contemplated  by  its  enlightened 
originators. 
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The  altered  relationship  between  the 
proprietor  and  the  peasant  would  have 
necessitated  a  thorough  remodelling  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  even  if  this  had 
not  been  loudly  called  for  from  other 
causes.  Bribery  and  corruption  flourished 
to  an  extent  hardly  credible  among  West- 
em  nations.  Process  was  so  long  pro- 
tracted as  almost  to  put  to  the  blush  the 
venerable  age  of  our  own  Chancery  suits. 
The  law-books  were  so  completely  out  of 
date,  so  unpractical,  and  so  thoroughly 
incompatible  with  modem  wants  as  to 
allow  the  greatest  latitude  to  the  judge. 
Added  to  this,  the  judge  himself  had  very 
frequently  no  special  legal  acquirements, 
and  the  course  of  justice  was  continually 
interfered  with  by  all  kinds  of  officials — 
who  were  not  legal  even  in  name — either 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  proceedings, 
or  to  influence  the  decisions  when  they 
were  at  length  reached.  The  "Funda- 
mental Law,"  published  on  September  29 
(O.  S.),  1862,  enacted  the  independence 
of  the  Courts  of  justice  from  the  ex- 
ecutive, the  public  and  oral  character  of 
the  transactions,  limitation  of  the  Courts 
of  appeal,  the  introduction  of  a  jury  in 
criminal  matters,  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vileged jurisdictions,  and  the  appointment 
of  all  judges  by  the  State.  The  mere  re- 
capitulation of  these  reforms  will  suffice 
to  show  what  enormous  abuses  had  hith- 
erto prevailed.  Dr.  Eckhardt's  verdict 
is,  "  these  new  regulations  have  proved  to 
be  excellent ;  they  have  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  and  have  raised  the 
sense  of  right."  At  the  same  time  a  new 
arrangement  of  provinces  and  districts 
was  proposed,  based  on  the  principle  of 
self-government.  It  is  true  that  this  was 
conhned  chiefly  to  agricultural  affairs,  the 
encouragement  of  local  industry  and 
trade,  and  other  similar  matters  ;  but  all 
these  had  hitherto  been  dependent  on  the 
government,  and  the  concession  was 
universdlly  hailed  as  a  great  boon.  These 
provincial  assemblies  have  as  yet  accom- 
plished but  little.  The  jealousy  of  the 
peasants  excludes  the  nobles  from  them, 
and  those  of  their  own  body  who  have 
been  elected,  being  incapable,  through 
their  ignorance  and  want  of  cultivation, 
of  large  and  unselfish  views,  have  chiefly 
regarded  these  boards  as  the  means 
whereby  to  obtain  large  salaries  for  them- 
selves. Still  all  this  would  have  been 
bettered  in  time,  and  the    Govermnent 


would  have  proceeded  on  their  path  of 
internal  reform,  had  not  an  event  occurred 
which  brought  its  advance  in  that  direction 
to  a  full  stop.  The  Polish  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  the  Liberal  party  in  Russia 
were  known  to  feel  strong  sympathy  with 
the  Poles.  Alexander  Hertzen,  the  dis- 
tinguished Russian  exile,  boldly  declared 
for  Polish  independence.  His  journal, 
the  Kolokol^  published  in  London,  man- 
aged in  some  mysterious  way,  despite  all 
prohibition,  to  penetrate  into  Russia,  and 
was  read  by  every  one,  from  the  Tsar 
himself  down  to  the  lowest  peasant  who 
possessed  the  accomplishment  of  reading. 
Its  influence  was  enormous,  and  the 
situation  became  one  of  the  greatest 
gravity.  At  this  juncture,  Michael  Kat- 
kof,  the  editor  of  the  Moscow  Gazette^ 
stepped  forward  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Government.  He  had  hitherto  been  one 
of.  the  most  consistent  of  the  reforo^ers, 
and  had  incurred  considerable  ridicule  by 
his  persistent  admiration  of  English 
models.  In  a  series  of  admirably  written 
articles,  he  now  set  forth  that  it  was  no 
longer  the  time  for  the  indulgence  of  lib- 
eral ideas  and  experiments,  but  that  it 
was  the  duty  6f  every  true  Russian  to 
assist  in  putting  down  with  a  firm  hand 
all  attempts  at  internal  anarchy.  He  set 
himself  the  task  of  demolishing  the 
Kolokoi,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  Hert- 
zen* s  influence  sank  to  zero,  and  Kotkof 
reigned  in  his  stead.  From  that  time  he 
has  exercised  a  power  such  as  no  other 
journalist  has  ever  wielded.  Nationality 
— from  the  Russian  point  of  view — be- 
came the  universal  watchword.  Liberals, 
Democrats,  Panslavists,  ranged  themselves 
as  one  man  under  the  Government  ban- 
ner. The  Russianizing  of  the  Polish,  and 
all  the  other  non-Russian  provinces  by 
any  and  every  means  was  strenuously 
advocated,  and  the  strange  alliance  be- 
tween democracy  and  absolutism,  thus 
accidentally  inaugurated,  has  remained  in 
full  force  down  to  the  present  time,  as 
being  the  best  safeguard  against  the  aris- 
tocratic party,  which  is  equally  dreaded 
by  both. 

Any  work  on  modern  Russia  without  an 
examination  of  Russian  communism  would 
be  incomplete.  According  to  Dr.  Eck- 
hardt  it  was  "discovered"  by  the  well- 
known  Haxthausen  in  1842.  It  was  not 
the  only  one  of  his  "  discoveries."  Where 
the  Russians  saw  nothing  but  traces  of 
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their  6\d  nomad  life,  he  recognized  pecu- 
liar revelations  of  the  Slavonic  character 
destined  to  have  an  all-important  bearing 
upon  the  solution  of  many  an  intricate 
social  and  political  problem.  Hertzen 
took  up  the  matter,  and  heralded  it  to  the 
world  as  "  the  new  formula  of  civilization." 
When  the  revision  of  the  agrarian  laws 
was  in  contemplation  the  Government 
was  inundated  with  memorials  to  abstain 
from  interference  with  the  communistic 
system.  The  Democrats  were  even  loud 
in  their  demands  for  its  extension.  The 
Emancipation  Act,  as  we  have  mentioned 
above,  made  no  alterations  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity, nor  in  the  periodical  reallotment 
of  the  land.  Nevertheless,  the  intention 
of  the  Government  was  plainly  to  benefit 
the  individual  peasant,  by  giving  him  some 
higher  aim  in  life  than  that  of  satisfying  the 
merely  animal  wants  of  existence.  How 
does  the  communistic  system  help  the 
Government  in  this  respect  ?  The  short- 
comings of  the  man  who  will  not  work 
are  made  good  by  the  community,  that  is, 
by  the  man  who  will  work.  The  thrift- 
less drunken  idler  is  supported  by  the 
community,  that  is,  by  the  sober  and  in- 
dustrious man.  If  he  fail  to  pay  his 
taxes  or  to  fulfil  any  other  obligation  the 
State  lays  upon  him,  the  community  is  an- 
swerable. If  hQ  become  bankrupt  the 
loss  does  not  fall  upon  him,  but  upon  the 
community.  Another  grievance  is,  that 
however  hard  a  man  may  work  to  improve 
his  plot  of  ground,  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  at  the  next  redistribution,  at  the 
end  of  nine  years,  the  same  portion  will 
be  assigned  to  him.  These  causes  are  of 
themselves  quite  sufficient  to  render  all 
prospects  of  real  progress  illusory,  and  one 
is  not  surprised  to  find  that  ^ince  the 
eniancipation,  the  average  condition  of 
the  peasant,  and  of  the  land  he  is  sup- 
posed to  cultivate,  has  altered  for  the 
worse.  In  a  very  striking  article  in  the 
Moscow  Gazette^  edited  by  M.  Katkof,  the 
leader  of  the  National  party,  the  writer, 
after  depicting  the  miserable  state  of 
agricultural  affairs,  sums  up  by  attributing 
it  to  the  organization  of  the  rural  com- 
munities. The  real  fact  is  that  Russian 
communism  was  intimately  bound  up  with 
Russian  serfdom,  apart  from  which  it 
could  not  have  existed  so  long.  Dr. 
Eckhardt  remarks,  with  great  justice, 
"The  numberless  and  unremedied  defi- 


ciencies in  the  existence  of  the  peasant 
which  had  arisen  from  the  undivided  share 
in  the  soil,  were  for  the  first  time  laid 
bare  by  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  re- 
vealed the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  peasant,  and  his 
dependence,  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  on  the  community  who  bound  him 
hand  and  foot  were  thoroughly  incom- 
patible. Nothing  was  left  to  the  uncon- 
ditional adherents  of  communism,  if  they 
had  any  sense  of  the  rules  of  logic,  but  to 
return  to  serfdom."  The  ukaz  which  de- 
creed the  abolition  of  serfdom  ought  also 
to  have  doomed  communism  to  destruc- 
tion ;  but  the  Government,  anxious  to 
establish  the  new  relationship  between  the 
proprietor  and  the  peasant  as  speedily  as 
possible,  was  chary  of  increasing  the  dif- 
ficulty of  carrying  out  its  plans  by  meddling 
with  the  existing  communistic  arrange- 
ments. Until,  however,  the  Russian  com- 
mune be  swept  away,  the  Emancipation 
Act  will  remain  incomplete  and  useless, 
nay  more,  it  cannot  but  prove  a  positive 
detriment  to  the  State.  Dr.  Eckhardt 
does  not  consider  the  question  of  Russian 
communism  except  from  a])ublic  and  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  Had  he  followed 
it  into  its  bearing  on  family  life  and  pri- 
vate morals,  he  might  have  adduced  start- 
ling facts  in  abundance  wherewith  to 
strengthen  the  arguments  against  its  per- 
petuation. 

Our  author's  account  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  Russia,  and  its  sects, 
is  extremely  interesting.  The  Russ  clergy 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  "  black," 
or  monks,  and  the  "  white,"  or  secularists. 
To  the  former  class  belong  the  bishops 
and  higher  dignitaries,  as  well  as  the  direc- 
tors and  instructors  of  the  religious  semi- 
naries; to  the  latter,  the  working  clergy 
of  the  towns  and  villages.  The  first  prac- 
tise celibacy,  the  others  are  obliged  to 
marry.  The  priest  must  espouse  a  virgin, 
and  should  he  lose  his  wife,  is  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  again.  He  must  either 
become  a  monk  or  cease  to  be  a  clergyman 
altogether.  Should  he  choose  the  former 
alternative,  his  admission  into  the  domi- 
nant class  does  not  greatly  improve  his 
prospects,  as  he  is  but  seldom  allowed  to 
rise  to  high  office  in  the  Church.  Should 
he  adopt  the  latter,  he  is  free  to  turn  to  any 
occupation  he  pleases.  The  white  clergy 
are  looked  down  upon  by  the  black,  and 
generally  either  spring  from  an  inferior 
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class,  or  are  men  who  have  failed  to  pass 
the  examinations  requisite  for  admission 
into  the  ranks  of  the  upper  order.  They 
ar^  wretchedly  paid,  and  the  village  pope 
or  priest  is  frequently  obliged  to  eke  out 
a  scanty  subsistence  by  manual  labor. 
This  fact  may  account,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  for  the  want  of  reverence  with 
which  they  are  treated  by  their  flock. 
Another  cause  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  annual  visitations  of  the  bishop  and 
the  eparchial  authorities.  The  unfortu- 
nate priest  is  examined  before  his  own 
congregation  in  his  own  church  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  catechism  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  faith,  and  rarely  gets  off  with- 
out a  severe  reprimand  of  some  sort  or  an- 
other. The  way  in  which  vacant  benefices 
are  often  filled  up  is  sufficiently  curious. 
When  a  clergyman  dies  leaving  daughters— 
and  they  generally  do  leave  daughters — his 
successor  is  commonly  found  by  his  widow 
in  some  young  aspirant  for  clerical  honors, 
who  takes  the  living  together  with  one  of 
the  daughters  to  wife,  and  at  the  same 
time  guarantees  a  home  to  the  widow. 
This  arrangement  is  sanctioned  by  the 
bishop,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
sardonic  smile  with  which  the  celibate 
superior — debarred  from  matrimony — 
signs  the  document  which  saddles  his,  in 
some  respects  perhaps  more  fortunate, 
brother  with  a  mother-in-law  for  life. 
This  system,  albeit  its  having  been  so 
general  as  to  countenance  the  keeping  of 
registers  of  eligible  young  ladies,  is  now 
gradually  falling  into  disuetude.  While  the 
white  clergy  are  systematically  kept  in  a 
state  of  dependence  and  poverty,  their 
black  brethren  are  extremely  rich.  One 
great  source  of  revenue  arises  from  fees 
paid  for  baptisms,  marriages,  burials, 
masses,  &c.  All  the  monasteries  possess 
cemeteries,  and  as,  according  to  popular 
belief,  these  places  are  able  to  forward 
departed  souls  more  speedily  to  Paradise, 
the  interments  there  are  very  numerous. 
The  lowest  fee  for  a  single  burial  in  the 
Alexander  Newski  Monastery  at  St. 
Petersburg  is  1,500  rubles,  about  ^£"200, 
and  in  the  Sergief-Troitskoi,  near  Moscow, 
it  is  still  larger. 

The  most  powerful  sect  in  Russia  is  that 
of  the  Raskolnikoi  or  Old  Believers,  who 
date  from  1657.  In  that  year  the  patri- 
arch Nikon  carried  out  a  revision  of  the 
mass-books  and  rituals,  which,  owing  to 
the  errors  of  ignorant  copyists,  had  caused 


considerable  alteration  in  the  old  teaching 
of  the  Greek  Church.  But  the  majority 
of  the  people  and  the  inferior  clergy,  with 
one  solitary  bishop  at  their  head,  still 
clung  to  them,  and  nine  years  later 
were  solemnly  banned  as  heretics  in  a 
council  held  for  that  purpose.  At 
the  death  of  their  bishop,  the  Old 
Believers  became  subdivided  into  priest- 
less  sects,  and  sects  still  possessing  or- 
dained ministers.  The  former  held  that 
the  link  of  apostolical  ordination  was 
broken,  their  bishop  having  died  without 
consecrating  any  other  bishop ;  the  latter 
recruited  the  ranks  of  their  clergy  by 
secessions  from  the  dominant  church.  At 
the  present  day  they  are  connived  at,-if 
not  tolerated,  by  the  Government,  with 
which  they  have  come  to  some  tacit  kind 
of  understanding.  Their  history  in  Dr. 
Eckhardt's  hands  reads  more  like  a  ro- 
mance than  the  recital  of  sober  fact ;  but 
as  our  space  forbids  the  pursuit  of  this 
tempting  theme,  we  must  be  content  with 
referring  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 

The  concluding  division  of  Dr.  Eck- 
hardf  s  work  is  devoted  to  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and 
Courland.  From  the  thirteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century  they  formed  a  federative 
State,  under  the  collective  name  of  Liv- 
land  and  Livonia,  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of  (Jermany. 
So  irresistible  had  been  the  tide  of  German 
immigration,  that  the  aborigines,  the 
Esths,  Letts,  Livs,  and  Cures  were  soon 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  strangers  as 
lords  of  the  country.  But  after  the  decay 
of  the  Order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
they  fell  a  prey,  one  after  the  other,  to 
the  rapacious  maw  of  Russia,  with  various 
vicissitudes  and  at  different  intervals. 
But  theif  civilization  has  never  ceased  to 
be  German;  everything  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  peasant  class  is  German  in 
its  character,  and  when  a  peasant  becomes 
rfch,  his  first  care  is  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren and  make  Germans  of  them  as  fast 
as  possible,  even  though  he  himself  may 
continue  to  take  pride  in  declaring  his 
distinctive  origin.  So  generally  is  this  the 
case,  that  Dr.  Eckhardt  regards  the  Ger- 
manization  of  the  aborigines  as  an  ac- 
complished fact  The  prevailing  religion 
of  the  country  is  Lutheranism,  though  no 
pains  are  spared  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Greek  orthodox  faith.  In  1840,  some 
100,000  of  the  Letts  and  EsthS;  pressed 
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by  famine,  were  converted  to  the  Russian 
Church.  They  soon,  however,  repented 
this  step,  and  vast  numbers  of  them 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
former  religion.  This  was  refused.  A 
system  of  persecution  began,  to  which 
the  people  offered  a  dogged  resistance. 
The  Russian  democratic  party  hounded 
on  the  Government,  whose  measures  were 
not  severe  enough  for  their  taste.  The 
struggle  still  continues,  becoming  more 
and  more  embittered  every  day,  and  it 
will  have  a  considerable  share  in  bringing 
about  the  new  future  which  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. It  is  perhaps  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  Russian  national 
party  are  vehemently  opposed  to  the  Ger- 
man civilization  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
Ever  since  the  Polish  rebellion  of  1863, 
their  organs  have  not  ceased  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  it,  nor  have  they  shrunk 
from  advocating  such  extreme  measures 
as  the  abolition  of  the  German  tongue, 
the  annihilation  of  the  Lutheran  religion, 
and  the  division  of  the  lands  of  German 
proprietors  among  the  Esthic  and  Lettic 
peasants.  In  1867  the  Russian  language 
was  ordered  to  be  used  instead  of  Ger- 
man in  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
in  correspondence  with  other  State  au- 
thorities, but  justice  was  still  allowed  to 
be  administered  in  the  old  tongue.  This 
was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  rests  on  an 
exclusively  German  basis,  and  con- 
sequently can  never  be  interpreted  by 
other  than  German  or  German-educated 
judges  and  jurists.  The  Livonian  Diet, 
in  consternation  at  this  change,  voted  an 
address  to  the  Emperor,  praying  him  to 
restore  the  unfettered  use  of  the  German 
language.  He  refused  to  receive  this 
address,  and  the  only  result  was  that 
German  governors  and  other  officials 
were  dismissed  in  all  directions,  and  Rus- 
sians appointed  in  their  stead.  In  1868, 
a  venomous  pamphlet  appeared,  charging 
the  provmces  with  havine  been  for  the 
last  twenty  years  systematically  preparing 
to  separate  from  Russia  and  join  Prussia. 
The  clamor  of  the  "  national "  journals 
broke  out  afresh,  and  it  soon  became 
known,  that  the  Government  had  in  con- 
templation certain  agrarian  measures  of 
reform — so-called— which  would  reduce 
the  majority  of  the  proprietors  to  ruin. 
The  intercession  of  the  Governor-Gen- 


eral alone  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  but  the  propagandism  of  the  Rusr 
sian  democrats  still  goes  on,  and  the  pro- 
ject is  probably  only  deferred  for  a  while ; 
there  is  no  length  to  which  Russian  per- 
secution is  not  prepared  to  go.  Dr.  Eck- 
hardt  does  not  indulge  in  speculations  as 
to  the  probable  results  of  these  violent 
attempts  at  sweeping  away  in  a  moment 
a  civilization  which  has  been  growing  up 
during  seven  centuries ;  but  unmistakable 
indications  are  not  wanting.  The  Russian 
Government  and  the  Russian  democrats 
in  their  unreasoning  fanaticism  have  done 
their  best  to  render  these  provinces  un- 
tenable by  Russia.  Their  case  is  very 
difierent  from  that  of  Poland,  which  had 
no  powerful  friends  at  her  back,  and  able 
German  politicians  assert  that  the  day  is 
not  so  very  far  distant  when  they  will  be 
incorporated  with  regenerated  Ciermany. 
The  Russian  authorities  th^selves  seem 
to  be  apprehensive  of  even  more  im- 
mediate danger.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  the  Governor-General  threatened 
to  resign  unless  12,000  troops  were  de- 
spatched to  his  assistance,  and  sixteen 
regiments  of  Don  Cossacks  have  in  con- 
sequence been  sent  into  the  country. 
Whether  or  no  this  incorporation  will  be 
peacefully  effected  cannot  at  present  be 
decided.  The  provinces  may  form  the 
price,  stipulated  in  a  secret  treaty,  for  the 
connivance,  if  not  the  actual  help,  of 
Pnissia  in  certain  acquisitions  in  a  differ- 
ent quarter.  Prussia,  become  Germany 
in  1870,  is  a  very  different  power  from 
the  bundle  of  scattered  provinces  of  the 
era  of  the  Crimean  war ;  and  there  are 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  maintain 
that  war  between  Germany  and  Russia  is 
a  foregone  conclusion,  in  spite  of  present 
appearances.  Ifi  they  say,  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Em- 
peror, it  will  come  in  the  reign  of  his  son, 
whose  procUvities  are  generally  believed 
to  be  strongly  anti  German.  One  thing 
is  certain,  Germany,  with  its  cherished 
dream  of  becoming  a  great  maritime 
power,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  seaboard  which  stretches 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva ;  and  sooner  or  later 
the  Baltic  provinces  will  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  modern  German 
Empire. 
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class,  or  are  men  who  have  failed  to  pass 
the  examinations  requisite  for  admission 
into  the  ranks  of  the  upper  order.  They 
arp  wretchedly  paid,  and  the  village  pope 
or  priest  is  frequently  obliged  to  eke  out 
a  scanty  subsistence  by  manual  labor. 
This  fact  may  account,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  for  the  want  of  reverence  with 
which  they  are  treated  by  their  flock. 
Another  cause  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  annual  visitations  of  the  bishop  and 
the  eparchial  authorities.  The  unfortu- 
nate priest  is  examined  before  his  own 
congregation  in  his  own  church  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  catechism  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  faith,  and  rarely  gets  off  with- 
out a  severe  reprimand  of  some  sort  or  an- 
other. The  way  in  which  vacant  benefices 
are  often  filled  up  is  sufficiently  curious. 
When  a  clergyman  dies  leaving  daughters— 
and  they  generally  do  leave  daughters — his 
successor  is  commonly  found  by  his  widow 
in  some  young  aspirant  for  clerical  honors, 
who  takes  the  living  together  with  one  of 
the  daughters  to  wife,  and  at  the  same 
time  guarantees  a  home  to  the  widow. 
.  This  arrangement  is  sanctioned  by  the 
bishop,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
sardonic  smile  with  which  the  celibate 
superior — debarred  from  matrimony — 
signs  the  document  which  saddles  his,  in 
some  respects  perhaps  more  fortunate, 
brother  with  a  mother-in-law  for  life. 
This  system,  albeit  its  having  been  so 
general  as  to  countenance  the  keeping  of 
registers  of  eligible  young  ladies,  is  now 
gradually  falling  into  disuetude.  While  the 
white  clergy  are  systematically  kept  in  a 
state  of  dependence  and  poverty,  their 
black  brethren  are  extremely  rich.  One 
great  source  of  revenue  arises  from  fees 
paid  for  baptisms,  marriages,  burials, 
masses,  &c.  All  the  monasteries  possess 
cemeteries,  and  as,  according  to  popular 
beliefi  these  places  are  able  to  forward 
departed  souls  more  speedily  to  Paradise, 
the  interments  there  are  very  numerous. 
The  lowest  fee  for  a  single  burial  in  the 
Alexander  Newski  Monastery  at  St. 
Petersburg  is  1,500  rubles,  about  ;^2oo, 
and  in  the  Sergief-Troitskoi,  near  Moscow, 
it  is  still  larger. 

The  most  powerful  sect  in  Russia  is  that 
of  the  Raskolnikoi  or  Old  Believers,  who 
date  from  1657.  In  that  year  the  patri- 
arch Nikon  carried  out  a  revision  of  the 
mass-books  and  rituals,  which,  owing  to 
the  errors  of  ignorant  copyists,  had  caused 


considerable  alteration  in  the  old  teaching 
of  the  Greek  Church.  But  the  majority 
of  the  people  and  the  inferior  clergy,  with 
one  solitary  bishop  at  their  head,  still 
clung  to  them,  and  nine  years  later 
were  solemnly  banned  as  heretics  in  a 
council  held  for  that  purpose.  At 
the  death  of  their  bishop,  the  Old 
Believers  became  subdivided  into  priest- 
less  sects,  and  sects  still  possessing  or- 
dained ministers.  The  former  held  that 
the  link  of  apostolical  ordination  was 
broken,  their  bishop  having  died  without 
consecrating  any  other  bishop ;  the  latter 
recruited  the  ranks  of  their  clergy  by 
secessions  from  the  dominant  church.  At 
the  present  day  they  are  connived  at,-if 
not  tolerated,  by  the  Government,  with 
which  they  have  come  to  some  tacit  kind 
of  understanding.  Their  history  in  Dr. 
£ckhardt*s  hands  reads  more  like  a  ro- 
mance than  the  recital  of  sober  fact ;  but 
as  our  space  forbids  the  pursuit  of  this 
tempting  theme,  we  must  be  content  with 
referring  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 

The  concluding  division  of  Dr.  Eck- 
hardt's  work  is  devoted  to  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and 
Courland.  From  the  thirteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century  they  formed  a  federative 
State,  under  the  collective  name  of  Liv- 
land  and  Livonia,  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of  Ormany. 
So  irresistible  had  been  the  tide  of  German 
immigration,  that  the  aborigines,  the 
Esths,  Letts,  Livs,  and  Cures  were  soon 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  strangers  as 
lords  of  the  country.  But  after  the  decay 
of  the  Order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
they  fell  a  prey,  one  after  the  other,  to 
the  rapacious  maw  of  Russia,  with  various 
vicissitudes  and  at  different  intervals. 
But  theif  civilization  has  never  ceased  to 
be  German ;  everything  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  peasant  class  is  German  in 
its  character,  and  when  a  peasant  becomes 
rfch,  his  first  care  is  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren and  make  Germans  of  them  as  fast 
as  possible,  even  though  he  himself  may 
continue  to  take  pride  in  declaring  his 
distinctive  origin.  So  generally  is  this  the 
case,  that  Dr.  Eckhardt  regards  the  Ger- 
manization  of  the  aborigines  as  an  ac- 
complished fact  The  prevailing  religion 
of  the  country  is  Lutheranism,  though  no 
pains  are  spared  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Greek  orthodox  faith.  In  1840,  some 
100,000  of  the  Letts  and  Esths.  pressed 
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by  famine,  were  converted  to  the  Russian 
Church.  They  soon,  however,  repented 
this  step,  and  vast  numbers  of  them 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
former  religion.  This  was  refused.  A 
system  of  persecution  began,  to  which 
the  people  offered  a  dogged  resistance. 
The  Russian  democratic  party  hounded 
on  the  Government,  whose  measures  were 
not  severe  enough  for  their  taste.  The 
stniggle  still  continues,  becoming  more 
and  more  embittered  every  day,  and  it 
will  have  a  considerable  share  in  bringing 
about  the  new  future  which  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. It  is  perhaps  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  Russian  national 
party  are  vehemently  opposed  to  the  Ger- 
man civilization  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
Ever  since  the  Polish  rebellion  of  1863, 
their  organs  have  not  ceased  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  it,  nor  have  they  shrunk 
from  advocating  such  extreme  measures 
as  the  aboUtion  of  the  German  ton^e, 
the  annihilation  of  the  Lutheran  religion, 
and  the  division  of  the  lands  of  German 
proprietors  among  the  Esthic  and  Lettic 
peasants.  In  1867  the  Russian  language 
was  ordered  to  be  used  instead  of  Ger- 
man in  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
in  correspondence  with  other  State  au- 
thorities, but  justice  was  still  allowed  to 
be  administered  in  the  old  tongue.  This 
was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  rests  on  an 
exclusively  German  basis,  and  con- 
sequently can  never  be  interpreted  by 
other  than  German  or  German-educated 
judges  and  jurists.  The  Livonian  Diet, 
in  consternation  at  this  change,  voted  an 
address  to  the  Emperor,  praying  him  to 
restore  the  unfettered  use  of  the  German 
language.  He  refused  to  receive  this 
address,  and  the  only  result  was  that 
German  governors  and  other  officials 
were  dismissed  in  all  directions,  and  Rus- 
sians appointed  in  their  stead.  In  1868, 
a  venomous  pamphlet  appeared,  charging 
the  provinces  with  havine  been  for  the 
last  twenty  years  systematically  preparing 
to  separate  from  Russia  and  join  Prussia. 
The  clamor  of  the  "  national "  journals 
broke  out  afresh,  and  it  soon  became 
known,  that  the  Government  had  in  con- 
templation certain  agrarian  measures  of 
reform — so-called —which  would  reduce 
the  majority  of  the  proprietors  to  ruin. 
The  intercession  of  the  Governor-Gen- 


eral alone  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  but  the  propagandism  of  the  Rusr 
sian  democrats  still  goes  on,  and  the  pro- 
ject is  probably  only  deferred  for  a  while ; 
there  is  no  length  to  which  Russian  per- 
secution is  not  prepared  to  go.  Dr.  Eck- 
hardt  does  not  indulge  in  speculations  as 
to  the  probable  results  of  these  violent 
attempts  at  sweeping  away  in  a  moment 
a  civilization  which  has  been  growing  up 
during  seven  centuries ;  but  unmistakable 
indications  are  not  wanting.  The  Russian 
Government  and  the  Russian  democrats 
in  their  unreasoning  fanaticism  have  done 
their  best  to  render  these  provinces  un- 
tenable by  Russia.  Their  case  is  very 
different  from  that  of  Poland,  which  had 
no  powerful  friends  at  her  back,  and  able 
German  politicians  assert  that  the  day  is 
not  so  very  far  distant  when  they  will  be 
incorporated  with  regenerated  CJemiany. 
The  Russian  authorities  themselves  seem 
to  be  apprehensive  of  even  more  im- 
mediate danger.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  the  Governor-General  threatened 
to  resign  unless  12,000  troops  were  de- 
spatched to  his  assistance,  and  sixteen 
regiments  of  Don  Cossacks  have  in  con- 
sequence been  sent  into  the  country. 
Whether  or  no  this  incorporation  will  be 
peacefully  effected  cannot  at  present  be 
decided.  The  provinces  may  form  the 
price,  stipulated  in  a  secret  treaty,  for  the 
connivance,  if  not  the  actual  help,  of 
Prussia  in  certain  acquisitions  in  a  differ- 
ent quarter.  Prussia,  become  Germany 
in  1870,  is  a  very  different  power  from 
the  bundle  of  scattered  provinces  of  the 
era  of  the  Crimean  war ;  and  there  are 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  maintain 
that  war  between  Germany  and  Russia  is 
a  foregone  conclusion,  in  spite  of  present 
appearances.  If,  they  say,  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Em- 
peror, it  will  come  in  the  reign  of  his  son, 
whose  proclivities  are  generally  believed 
to  be  strongly  anti  German.  One  thing 
is  certain,  Germany,  with  its  cherished 
dream  of  becoming  a  great  maritime 
power,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  seaboard  which  stretches 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ui>  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva ;  and  sooner  or  later 
the  Baltic  provinces  will  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  modern  German 
Empire. 
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St.  Paul's. 
MARIE  DE  MANCINI. 


••Successful  love  may  sate  itsdf  away^-> 
The  wretched  are  the  faithful." 

There  is  so  much  paint  and  tinsel  about 
most  historic  heroines  that  they  are  apt 
to  become  to  us  a  mere  gallery  of  por- 
traits. Their  dress,  their  features,  the 
grace  of  their  attitudes,  their  stereotyped 
smiles,  are  familiar  to  us,  but  we  almost 
forget  that  they  were  ever  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves ;  their  pleas- 
ures and  sorrows,  their  triumphs  and  mis- 
fortunes, seen  through  the  mists  of  distance, 
and  possibly  obscured  by  misunderstand- 
ing and  prejudice,  make  them  appear  like 
so  many  puppets,  and  a  dead  reality  turn- 
ing into  a  living  drama  ;  although  we  are 
still  interested,  we  cease  to  be  believing. 

The  story  of  Marie  de  Mancini,  how- 
ever, is  an  exception  to  this.  Ariiongst 
the  many  favorites  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
she  stands  alone  ;  his  first  love  ;  his  ideal 
of  all  that  is  pure,  simple,  and  intelligent ; 
a  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,  and  one 
who  loved — 

(        "  As  woman  loves — 
Reckless  of  sorrow,  sin.  and  scorn." 

There  was  no  ambition  in  her  love  ;  noth- 
ing selfish,  nothing  sordid.  His  glory, 
his  greatness,  were  her  first  thought  al- 
ways ;  and,  although  she  might  have  been 
Queen  of  France — for,  according  to  Vol- 
taire, "he  loved  her  well  enough  to  be 
tempted  to  marry  her," — to  his  interest 
she  would  have  sacrificed  her  life.  She 
did  sacrifice  more  than  her  life.  The 
story  is  common,  but  it  is  always  touch- 
ing. 

There  is  no  young  girl's  life  that  has 
not  opened  with  a  dream ;  that  of  Marie 
de  Mancini  had  for  its  object  a  king;  The 
most  romantic  fancy  could  hardly  have 
found  a  fitter  idol.  The  centre  of  a  dazzling 
court,  flattered  by  every  accessory  of  splen- 
dor and  dignity,  Louis  XIV.  was  the  very 
hero  to  win  and  to  prolong  the  illusions 
of  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  devoted 
heart ;  young,  dignified,  gracefiil,  distin- 
guished for  every  virtue,  imbued  with 
every  charm,  it  was  little  wonder  that 
M-ane  abandoned  herself  without  reserve 
to  that  worship  of  royalty  which,  in  those 
days,  was  so  simple  and  prominent  a  duty. 
It  was  a  feeling  fostered  by  the  ambitious 
Mazarin,  who,  in  spite  of  many  sinister 


predictions  from  the  astrologers  of  the 
time,  seized  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Countess  of  Soissohs  to 
withdraw  Marie  from  her  convent— that 
young  Marie,  whose  decided  and  pro- 
foundly passionate  character  had  already 
inspired  those  about  her  with  many  fears. 

Her  mother  had  dedicated  her  from  her 
earliest  years  to  the  profound  solitude  of 
the  cloister,  desiring  to  secure  her  from 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  saying 
that  otherwise  she  might  be  the  cause  of 
serious  troubles.  She  was,  perhaps,  the 
least  pretty  of  the  cardinal's  nieces  ;  and, 
accustomed  to  hear  of  the  beauty  of  her 
sisters  as  an  almost  daily  topic  of  conver- 
sation, she  believed  herself  to  be  plain. 
Such  a  conviction,  once  riveted  in  the 
mind  of  a  woman,  saves  her  from  all  those 
questions  which  are  suggested  by  unsatis- 
fied beauty,  and  which  uritate  the  temper, 
and  become  fatal  to  amiability.  In  the 
lists  where  inferiority  is  conceded,  the  in- 
equality of  the  combat  disarms,  and  the 
humiliation  of  being  beaten  is  spared. 
Persuaded  that  she  was  without  the  power 
of  i"»leasing  by  the  side  of  those  whose 
claims  admitted  not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
she  was  so  far  resigned  as  not  even  to 
venture  on  putting  forward  the  gifts  with 
which  nature  had  actually  endowed  her. 
In  the  portrait  painted  of  her,  by  Bussy 
Rabutin,  notwithstanding  that  i£  is  traced 
by  a  malicious  pen,  he  admits  that  there 
was  a  tnithfiilness  and  an  elegance  about 
her  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist. 

Madame  de  Motteville,  too  great  an 
admirer  of  Anne  of  Austria  to  be  also 
that  of  Marie  de  Mancini,  says  that  she 
had  a  graceful  figure  and  beautiful  eyes ; 
that  before  she  became  animated  with  the 
wish  to  please  she  was  rather  plain  than 
pretty,  but  that  the  moment  the  hope  of 
being  loved  made  her  heart  beat,  her 
whole  person  became  beautified  with  ad- 
ditional graces ;  her  eyes  assumed  a  lively 
expression,  and  everybody  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  in  her  an  irresistible 
charm. 

Clever  and  well-informed,  her  talents 
and  accomplishments  obtained  for  her  a 
distinguished  place  amongst  the  profound 
thinkers  and  the  brilliant  wits  of  the  peri- 
od.    In  no  epoch  did  society  ever  pre- 
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sent  so  bright  and  polished  a  surface  ;  and 
the  elegant  refinement  of  those  days  pre- 
scribing that  all  had  to  make  themselves 
agreeable,  Beauty's  self  was  necessitated 
to  cultivate  her  mind  as  well  as  her  per- 
son. That  of  Marie  was  richly  stored, 
but  "  quand  le  coeur  parle,  adieu  1' esprit," 
and  suddenly  transported  from  the  austere 
retirement  of  her  convent  into  the  midst 
of  a  dazzling  Court,  she  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  much  self-investigation. 
It  was  all  so .  new  and  so  entrancing,  it 
would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  had 
she  not  given  herself  up  to  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  moment,  with  all  the  ardor  of 
a  fervent  nature,  as  yet  unspoiled  and  un- 
suspicious. 

In  a  passion  which  has  as  yet  found  no 
words',  and  which  is  fed  by  no  hope,  there 
are  ecstasies  as  vivid  and  as  pure  as  those 
which  are  inspired  by  religion ;  doubt, 
vanity,  and  remorse  ei^er  not  to  disturb 
its  charm ;  the  object  of  it  appears  as  if 
clothed  in  the  colors  of  a  dream,  and  is 
endowed  with  the  power  of  answering  the 
most  exacting  requirements ;  there  is  no 
deception  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  idol  is 
never  put  to  the  proof  The  image  re- 
mains pure,  and  the  dream  for  the  time 
being  retains  all  its  poetical  enchant- 
ments. 

But  the  least  presumptuous  love  ex- 
pects more  than  it  imagines  :  there  follows 
a  moment  when  revelation  becomes  a 
necessity — when  to  love  is  not  sufficient, 
and  to  be  loved  grows  into  an  imperative 
need. 

Marie  began  to  understand  that  her 
heart  was  intoxicated  as  with  a  poisonous 
perfume ;  that  she  had  ceased  to  hold 
over  herself  that  control  which  is  neces- 
sary to  happiness.  She  had  merged  her 
life  iti  that  of  another.  Reason,  repose, 
and  gayety  were  gone  from  her ;  an  abso- 
lute master  had  gained .  possession  of  her 
soul;  she  had  lost  her  affections,  her 
talents,  her  will,  her  individuality :  for 
although  there  are  those  who  cry,  with 
the  poet,  "  The  God  of  Love  I  Ah, 
benedicite  ! "  it  is  oftener  to  be  remarked 
that  true  love  attracts  the  tempests  of  the 
world  as  surely  as  high  rocks  are  known 
to  do  the  hurricanes  of  the  heavens. 
,  All  that  the  unhappy  girl  could  now 
hope  for,  was  to  preserve  the  secret,  which 
must,  if  discovered,  bring  down  upon  her 
so  great  a  measure  of  wrath,  amazement, 
and  disgrace.     Of  all  those  who  surround- 


ed .  Marie,  Only  one  penetrated  it ;  this 
was  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault  He 
had  himself  suffered  from  a  love  but  ill 
returned  and  heartlessly  betrayed,  and 
was  therefore  skilful  in  interpreting  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  interested 
him  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  passion 
which  was  fed  by  no  hope,  and  which  he 
imagined  could  never  be  rewarded ;  and 
he  analyzed  its  magnetic  effect  with  all 
the  application  of  a  student  who  attempts 
to  follow  the  course  of  a  physical  pheno- 
menon. 

On  one  occasion,  when  it  was  suggested 
that  a  fancy  ball  should  be  given,  and 
Greek  and  Roman  history  were  searched 
for  the  most  pompous  ceremonies  and  the 
most  brilliant  displays,  every  one  being 
anxious  to  add  his  mite  of  erudition,  the 
king,  as  misfortune  would  have  it,  gave 
expression  to  one  of  those  gross  igno- 
rances, which  his  scanty  education  ex- 
cused, but  which  did  not  the  less  spread 
consternation  around  him. 

In  vain  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  rush- 
ing to  the  rescue,  exclaimed,  **Your 
Majesty  mistakes," — the  succor  of  the 
master  came  too  late,  and  failed  to  deliver 
the  royal  pupil  from  his  dilemma. 

"Why  do  you  blush  so?"  whispered 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  to  Marie  de 
Mancini,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  pain 
and  confusion  at  the  humiliation  of  her 
idol.     "  You  did  not  say  it."  ' 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  "people 
frequently  go  on  safe  and  segire  to  a 
certain  point ;  they  cross  that  in  some 
idle  hour,  in  some  unconscious  way,  and 
there  is  no  going  back  ever  again." 

As  soon  as  the  young  Jcing  began  to  be 
aware  of  the  silent  worship  of  which  he 
was  the  object,  he  thought  of  nothing  ex- 
cept how  to  make  her  confess  it.  To 
succeed  in  this  many  different  means  of- 
fered themselves  to  his  mind ;  but  Marie's 
courage  and  self  control,  her  complete  in- 
difference to  the  stings  of  vanity,  render- 
ed them  all  hopeless.  He  had  recourse 
to  the  most  common,  and  endeavored 
to  arouse  in  her  the  passion  of  jealousy, 
and  from  that  moment  a  new  kind  of  tor- 
ture set  in  for  Marie. 

Either  from  vexation  at  her  assumed 
coldness,  or  out  of  curiosity  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  stratagem  which,  though  very  old,  is 
not  yet  worn  out,  the  king,  who  had  hith- 
erto shown  himself  indifferent  to  most  of 
the  Court  beauties,  began  to  flirt  so  des- 
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p>erately  that  nothing  else  was  talked 
about 

Lovers  must  understand  each  other  per- 
fectly if  they  would  keep  their  secret  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  the  calm  of  happi- 
ness must  preserve  them  from  the  hopes 
and  fears  which  inevitably  betray,  and  from 
all  those  sudden  delicious  ^rfidious  trou- 
bles which  deliver  up  the  secrets  of  the 
heart;  and  the  king  and  Marie  had  not 
yet  exchanged  even  a  look. 

Without  having  anything  to  learn,  both 
longed  for  an  explanation  ;  but  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  Court  were  upon  them,  and 
those  of  the  queen-mother  especially  were 
not  easily  blinded.  Hardly  had  her  fears 
concerning  Olympe  de  Mancini  been  set 
at  rest,  when  the  king's  passion  for  her 
sister  became  even  more  evident  and  more 
alarming. 

The  coquetry  and  self-love  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Soissons  had  served  to  favor  the 
views  of  the  queen.  It  is  very  easy  to 
take  advantage  of  vulgar  faults  ;  they  are 
the  ropes  to  which  every  hand  may  cling ; 
but  the  strongest  will  be  dashed  in  pieces 
against  the  pure  and  unselfish  passion  of  a 
true  heart. 

.  Anne  of  Austria  at  first  employed  dis- 
dain and  coldness  for  what  she  affected  to 
treat  as  a  new  caprice  ;  but,  alarmed  at  its 
progress,  she  soon  sought  every  means  to 
combat  it.  'i'he  surest  method  was  to  offer 
to  Louis  the  hand  of  some  Princess  worthy 
b^  birth  to  partake  his  throne,  and  with 
sufficieiw  attractions  to  render  him  incon- 
stant. Already  some  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Duchess  of  Savoy  had  given 
rise  to  the  suspicion  that  she  wished  to 
marry  her  daugH^  to  the  King  of  France. 
Mazarin  himself  appeared  to  second  the 

Eroject,  but  that  was  very  possibly  because 
e  knew  with  how  little  success  it  was  likely 
to  be  attended. 

There  is  litde  doqbt  that  had  Marie  de 
Mancini  herself  so  intended  it,  she  might 
at  this  moment  have  become  Queen  of 
France ;  her  talents,  her  devoted  attach- 
ment to  himself  had  produced  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  heart  of  Louis. 

It  was  the  first  real  love  of  his  early  life, 
and  it  was  encouraged  by  the  ambitious 
cardinal,  who  even  ventured  to  deny  to  the 
queen-mother  herself,  that  the  sentiment 
of  his  niece  for  the  king  had  in  it  anything 
dangerous  for  either. 

"  You  well  know,**  were  his  words  in  an 
interview  in  which  the  queen  had  remarked 


to  him  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end 
to  so  scandalous  an  attachment,  "  you  well 
know  that  the  king  will  infallibly  be  gov- 
erned by  the  woman  he  loves,  and  it  is  our 
mutual  interest  that  she  should  lead  him  in 
the  right  direction,  and  should  be  herself 
under  our  authority." 

But  the  indignation  of  Anne  of  Austria 
knew  no  bounds  at  the  immensity  of  the 
pretensions  concealed  in  so  shallow  a  man- 
ner. She  declared  she  would  rather  die 
than  submit  to  such  infamy,  and  threatened 
to  make  known  to  France  that  the  cardi- 
nal alone  was  opposed  to  the  general  de- 
sire for  peace;  that,  countenancing  a 
family  intrigue,  he  meditated  an  insult  to 
the  Infanta,  whose  hand,  upon  his  declin- 
ing that  of  Marguerite  of  Savoy,  had  been 
already  offered  to  the  king  in  secret  nego- 
tiations between  herself  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  Then,  passing  from  reproaches  to 
tears,  she  supplicated,  in  order  the  better 
to  command  ;  and  the  cardinal,  who  knew 
that  she  was  capable  of  setting  all  the 
p>owers  of  Europe  against  him,  and  the 
French  people  also,  who  had  so  often  de- 
nunded  his  head,  was  obliged  to  promise 
complete  submission  to  her  wish. 

The  events  which  followed  confirmed 
Cardinal  Mazarin  in  his  determination  to 
sacrifice  his  niece  to  the  interests  of  the 
State,  and  still  more  to  his  own  personal 
aggrandizement ;  for  he  could  no  longer 
deceive  himself  as  to  the  result  of  the  ele- 
vation of  Marie  to  the  throne  of  France, 
He  knew  that  in  that  case  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment would  not  remain  long  in  his 
hands,  and  that  he  would  risk  his  power  for 
the  vain  satisfaction  of  attaching  his  name 
to  the  crown. 

Whatever  might  be  the  character  of  the 
Infanta,  it  could  not  be  more  ungoverna- 
ble than  that  of  Marie,  and  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria would  possess  a  double  authority  over 
the  former  both  as  aunt  and  mother  in-law, 
which  would  prove  a  safeguard  to  the 
power  which  the  king  so  readUy  abandoned 
to  him. 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  terminate 
the  negotiations  for  the  king's  marriage  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  dictated  by  himself,  the 
benedictions  of  the  people,  the  commands 
of  Anne  of  Austria, — how  many  reasons 
did  not  these  afford  for  the  condemnation 
of  Marie. 

She  was  banished  to  Brouage,  which 
from  a  pretty  little  village  had  been  raised 
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by  Cardinal  Richelieu  into  a  fortified  town, 
with  a  ch4teau  on  the  ramparts,  having 
more  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent 
prison  than  that  of  a  private  residence. 

The  poor  girl  felt  a  mortal  chill  creep 
through  her  veins  as  she  received  the  or- 
der for  her  journey  ;  she  was  struck  to  the 
heart  by  one  of  those  violent  blows  which 
are  at  once  recognized  as  the  stroke  of  an 
implacable  destiny.  She  could  no  longer 
deceive  herself  that  the  king's  love  would 
interpose  between  her  and  the  fate  which 
she  had  drawn  upon  herself.  He  had  no 
power  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had 
made.  Exile,  even  death  might  have  been 
the  fruit  of  resistance  ;  yet  who  can  paint 
the  stupefaction  of  finding  ones'  self  ban- 
ished suddenly,  and  without  reason,  from 
the  heart  where  one  has  reigned  alone,  and 
the  withering  grief  of  being  no  longer  de- 
sired— ^listened  to — imderstood  ?  VVomaii 
can  suffer  no  more  than  this :  the  greatest 
anguish,  the  worst  of  all  despairs. 

The  month  of  May  burst  forth  with  all 
its  beauties.  The  air  was  balmy,  the 
waves  played  softly  over  the  sands,  and 
Marie,  pensive  and  sad,  contemplated  the 
glory  of  the  spring,  when  suddenly  the 
cannon  of  the  fortress  pealed  heavily.  It 
was  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty ;  it  was  peace — it  was  a  young 
queen  that  the  heavy  guns  announced  to 
France  1 

A  letter  from  Cardinal  Mazarin  informed 
the  inhabitants  of  Brouage  that  the  Court 
had  quitted  Toulouse  for  Bayonne,  that 
the  King  of  Spain  was  expected  almost 
immediately,  and  that  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  magnificence  of  the  prepara-tions 
which  were  being  made  for  the  meeting  of 
the  two  princes. 

These  rumors,  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  soon  reached  Marie.  She  grew 
pa)e  as  she  listened  to  them ;  but  no  com- 
plaint, no  bitter  comments  were  allowed 
to  escape  her.  She  was  waiting,  as  if  in 
a  trance,  for  the  letter  which  was  to  open 
heaven  before  her,  or  leave  her  struck 
down  to  the  earth. 

ITie  letter  never  came.  Who  could 
paint  the  tonnents  of  this  cniel  waiting  ? 
day  after  day  spent  in  the  fever  of  hope  to 
close  in  despair!  when  every  leaf  Jh^att 
falls,  every  wmd  which  sighs,  seems  to  be 
the  sound  of  the  expected  footsteps,  the 
murmur  of  the  longed-for  voice !  toi:;^yxe 


which  inflames  the  brain  and  devours  the 
heart,  and  which — may  still  be  regretted. 

This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  king 
was,  in  fact,  the  proof  of  a  sudden  diminu- 
tion of  his  passion  for  Marie.  It  had 
become  easy  to  him  to  persuade  himself 
that  it  would  be  an  equal  insult  to  Marie 
and  to  his  future  queen  should  he  continue 
to  correspond  with  her  as  before ;  and 
delighted  at  having  discovered  so  good  a 
reason  for  his  silence,  and  proud  of  the 
uprightness  of  his  conduct  to  both,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
present,  without  for  a  moment  considering 
himself  ungrateful  towards  the  past. 

Unable  any  longer  to  doubt  that  she 
was  forgotten,  Marie  signified  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin  her  consent  to  a  marriage  with 
the  Prince  Colonna,  only  stipulating  that 
it  should  take  place  without  delay,  and 
that  the  cardinal  should  write  to  the  king 
at  once  to  obtain  his  consent. 

In  spite  of  so  many  proofs,  the  poor  girl 
thought  that  the  idea  of  giving  her  to 
another  might  arouse  some  sentiment  of 
Jealous)^  in  the  heart  of  Louis.  His  con- 
sent arrived  immediately,  accompanied  by 
rich  presents  to  the  bride-elect,  and  Marie 
went  up  to  the  altar  as  one  walks  to  the 
scaffold,  and  offering  up  vows  with  h^r 
lips  which  her  heart  was  unable  to*ke^p. 
Degrading  her  noble  character  by  projects 
of  vengeance,  by  petty  vanities  wholly  un- 
worthy of  her,  rendered  haughty  by  huipili- 
ation,  a  coquette  by  deserdon,  a|d  aln)ost 
maddened  by  despair,  her  life  Wncefprth 
was  one  chain  of  regrets,  errors,  and  re* 
ppntance. 

From  the  exalted  mik  where  destipy 
h^d  placed  her,  and^^n  the  still  inpre 
eminent  position  to  ^ich  Heaven  had 
raised  her,  by  the  gift  of  the  highest  quali- 
ties, an  enlightened  mind,  and  a  warm, 
generpus  heart,  this  woman,  born  to 
honor  and  glory,  sank  into  shame  ^4 
di^grac^. 

After  having  made  Italy  and  Fran(:e 
resound  with  the  scandals  of  her  life,  she 
died  unkpown  and  desolate  in  a  Spanish 
convent,  leaving  to  the  world  the  s§d  ex- 
ample of  a  superior  nature  degraded  by  a 
humiliating  passion,  by  the  withering  tprr 
tures  of  inevitable  desertion  :  in  short,  by 
all  the  piisfortuaes  inseparable  from  ^  kjng'^ 
Ipve. 
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It  may  seem  nothing  short  of  a  paradox 
to  connect  hotel-bills  with  pleasure.  Are 
they  not  a  centre  round  which  cluster 
many  miseries,  as  one  bids  farewell  to  any 
place,  for  instance,  in  the  course  of  a 
foreign  tour?  Enjoyment  without  may 
have  triumphed  over  discomfort  within  the 
hotel,  so  that  one  may  have  had  a  happy 
time  of  it,  fresh  enthusiasms  of  sight  and 
sound  lifting  one  above  lower  possibilities 
of  annoyance.  One  has  overlooked  the 
bare  cheerlessness,  or  the  yet  sadder  splen- 
dor of  Utrecht  velvet,  in  one's  rooms; 
the  toughness  and  weary  length  of  one's 
dinners ;  the  uncertainties  of  rest  at  night ; 
but  how  shall  the  day  of  payment  bring 
pleasure  also  ? 

Besides,  if  a  long  bill  is  not  bad  enough 
in  itself,  other  troubles  usually  "  speed  the 
parting  guest."  The  big  boxes  of  his  wife 
and  daughters  are  dashed  down  the  stairs; 
his  own  smaller  bags  lie  hid  in  every  cor- 
ner; the  railway  omnibus  is  crowded  to 
suffocation,  and  bristUng  with  sticks  and 
umbrellas ;  hurry,  vexation,  and  missing 
property  are  the  order  of  the  day.  How 
shall  ftie  centre  and  symbol  of  these  things, 
the  hotel-bill,  ever  come  to  be  coupled 
with  the  name  of  pleasure  ? 

There  are  ny.ny  things  besides  friends 
and  porjtarine  which  gain  by  keeping. 
Only  keql  your  hotel-bills  long  enough, 
and  they  shall  illustrate  both  this  rule  and 
another  worthy  of  tiot^ce  ;  namely,  that 
annoyances  oftoj^rest  in  the  memory 
much  less  than  .^^lEisures  do.  Look  at 
this  bill  from  a  little  inn  on  the  Cenis 
Pass,  recording  how  a  light  repast '  of 
omelettes,  fruit,  &c.  was  ordered  for  three 
travellers.  1  remember  well  the  glories 
of  the  scene  :  the  sky  was  rich  deep  blue, 
with  great  pure  mass^  of  snow  tossed  up 
against  it,  like  domes  and  spires  of  an 
unearthly  city  ;  below,  the  cliffs  of  purple- 
gray  rock  rose  harshly  above  the  soft  fields 
and  woods.  What  a  beautiful  place  it 
was  !  That  is  my  first  memory.  Search- 
ing further,  trying  hard  to  remember  every 
detail,  1  come  to  a  dim  recollection  of 
three  very  hot,  dusty  people,  who  had 
been  rattled  all  day  over  bad  roads  and 
dragged  uphill  at  the  weariest  of  slow 
paces;    who  counted   every  hour,   wel- 


comed every  milestone,  and  were  on^y  too 
glad  to  get  away  from  the  mountain 
glories  into  any  little  cool  room  where 
luncheon  might  be  eaten  in  peace.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  is  not  what  I  can  easily 
remember ;  it  is  all  but  lost  in  the  more 
enduring  impressions  of  pleasure. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  hotel-bills  from 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  or  Italy,  which  I 
keep  in  a  book,  and  look  over  again  and 
again.  Of  course  at  the  time  they  were 
acquired  one  often  thought  them  abomina- 
ble ;  one  did  one's  best  at  remonstrating 
with  the  landlord,  and  resisting  the  efforts 
of  his  subordinates  to  extract  their  "  pour- 
boire,"  *'buonamano,"  or  whatever  name 
they  called  their  plunder.  That  does  one 
little  harm  now.  Look  at  this  bill ;  it 
came  from  the  cleanest  and  best  scrubbed 
hotel  I  ever  had  the  luck  to  find  in  a 
foreign  town.  One's  neck  was  there  en- 
dangered by  the  unaccustomed  presence 
of  a  washing  pail  at  every  turn  of  the 
stairs.  Yet  that  bill  is  dated  from  no 
little  hard-named  Dutch  village;  but  from 
the  soft-titled  "  Puerta  del  Sol,"  Madrid. 
The  food,  too,  was  excellent  there :  they 
gave  one  roast  peacock,  which  tasted  sadly 
like  the  common  "fowl,"  and  the  vin 
ordinaire  was  a  kind  of  thin  port.  Butter 
was  not  to  be  had  at  atny  price,  but  you 
might  feed  all  day  on  fragrant  golden 
melons.  This  is  certainly  an  amusing 
bill :  see  here  "  Bulfight "  with  one  /. 
Why  in  the  name  of  good  Spanish  not 
write  it  "Corrida?"  My  ticket  cost  22 
reals  (about  4f.  6d.)  it  seems,  but  then  it 
was  taken  for  a  place  "  in  the  shade,"  not 
on  the  cheaper  "  sunny  "  side  of  the  great 
arena,  where  the  eager  eyes  have  to  be 
shaded  with  bright  striped  fans,  for  fear  the 
dazzling  sunlight  should  veil  in  merciful 
dimness  a  smgle  detail  of  brutality. 
Picturesque  enough  the  fans  certainly  are, 
like  a  great  fluttering  swarm  of  butter- 
flies. 

These  bills,  you  see,  are  much  better 
than  any  journal.  A  journal  is  merely  a 
book  which  you  carry  about  with  you  ;  it  no 
more  belongs  to  foreign  countries  than  you 
do.  But  these  are  real  autographs,  genu- 
ine relics  of  the  places,  made  and  written 
there  ;  language,  paper,  handwriting,  all 
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native  and  characteristic.  In  your  journal 
you  always  call  a  dinner  a  dinner ;  here 
you  see  inscribed  the  "  diner  "  of  one  land, 
the  **pranzo"  of  another,  the  "mittags- 
mahl "  of  a  third.  There  is  even  interest 
in  the  inevitable  wax-lights,  when  vari- 
ously entered  as  "bougies,"  "candele," 
and  "lichter."  You  may  study  the 
science  of  languages  to  great  advantage  in 
my  hotel-bills  :  they  are  a  polyglot  diction-  ^ 
ary,  a  hand-book  of  conversation  for  such 
useful  terms  as  eggs,  ham,  rooms,  wash- 
ing, &c.  You  may  in  many  cases  learn 
from  them  the  chief  products  of  places  in 
the  way  of  food;  for  of  course  I  had 
sausages  at  Bologna,  "  grissini "  at  Turin, 
grapes  in  South  Tyrol,  and  so  on ;  while 
as  for  wine,  you  may  instruct  yourself  as 
to  th?  native  soil  of  many  dozen  varie- 
ties. 

The  bills  I  get  least  pleasure  from  are 
these  long  things,  wonders  of  penmanship, 
from  the  Grand  H6tel,  H6tel  du  Louvre, 
Meurice,  and  other  large  houses  in  Paris 
where  1  have  now  jmd  then  lodged.  At 
such  hotels  one  feels  in  a  big  machine, 
ticketed  and  numbered,  no  personal 
interest  taken  in  one's  in  or  out  goings, 
extravagances,  or  economies.  One  is 
the  uninvited  guest  of  a  company  or  a 
committee. 

By  way  of  contrast,  this  scrap  of  a  bill 
recalls  much  pleasanter  memories,  though 
I  think  the  very  paper  must  still  smell  of 
bad  tobacco.  It  comes,  you  see,  from 
Fiissen,  an  out-of-the-way  little  place  in 
the  Tyrol.  We  arrived  rather  late,  and 
found  small,  bare  rooms,  straw  beds, 
whitewashed  passages,  and  unshaded  gas 
jets.  One  common  "  Speise-Saal "  served 
all  the  house,  and  here  our  party  met  for 
supper.  But  the  natives,  peasants,  coach- 
men, and  farmers,  were  already  in 
occupation,  filling  the  room  with  clouds 
of  horrible  smoke,  through  which  their 
placid    countenances    showed  dim    and 


grave.  The  ladies  among  us  coughed 
and  plied  their  smelling-bottles,  but, 
luckily,  no  tempers  were  lost,  and  we 
soon  came  to  think  it  a  capital  joke. 

Are  you  weary  of  my  bills  ?  or  will  you 
look  at  this  pretty  Italian  one  ?  "  pane, 
burro,  formaggio,  e  frutto :  una  botiglie 
Birra  " — a  very  musical  version  of  "  cheese 
and  ale."  It  comes  from  Chiavenna ; 
and  while  they  were  shaking  down  on  the 
wet  ink  all  this  sand,  which  is  still  rough 
to  my  finger,  I  wandered  out  to 'the 
churchyard,  and  saw  a  sight.  There  was 
a  line  of  little  chapels  whose  walls  were 
covered  with  various  artistic  designs, 
double-headed  eagles,  cross-keys,  and  so 
on.  These  were  made  with  curious  in- 
genuity out  of  human,  skulls  and  human 
bones.  It  looked  very  ghastly,  and  ludi- 
crous here  and  there,  where  the  dusty  bones 
were  ticketed  with  the  names  of  their 
living  possessors,  dead  masters — what  can 
one  say  ?  They  were  no  ancient  relics 
kept  for  any  reverence  or  piety  ;  it  was 
probably  the  ambition  of  any  good  citizen 
of  Chiavenna  his  that  skull  should  one 
day  grin  as  the  centre  ornament  of  some 
neatly  designed  panel. 

Have  I  made  out  a  fair  case  for^ny 
bills  ?  Perhaps  not ;  si»ce  you  can  only 
hear  my  poor,  colorless  fragments  of 
translation  from  what  they  tell  me.  But 
try  for  yourself:  keep  all  tjje  hotel  bills 
you  get  on  any  tour,  and  when  theAoliday 
and  its  pleasant  journeyings  are  a  thing 
of  the  past,  sort  and  arrange  its  reHcs  in 
the  leisure  •times  of  your  more  or  less 
wearisome  working  life.  Biit  the  bills  in 
their  proper  order  into  a^T  ok  ;  illustrate 
them  with  photographs,  sketches,  play- 
bills, newspapers,  anything  you  like,  and 
see  if  you  are  not  repaid  with  fresh  gleams 
of  pleasures  past ;  see  if  you  do  not  laugh 
and  ponder  over  your  book  as  I  do  over 
mine.  f 


•  o 


The  Academy. 
CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. ♦ 


The  frequent  republication  of  the  works 
of  our  old  dramatists  is  a  sufficient  proof 
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that  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  to 
some  extent  still  divide  the  attention,  or 
the  reading  public  with  their  great  supe- 
rior. Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whethei^.ini 
spite  of  the  labors  of  Lamb  and  Hfeulitt 
among  critics,  of  Dodsley,  Gifford,  Dyce^ 
and  others  among  editors,  the  works  of 
16 
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roen^like  Marlowe,  Webster,  Heywood, 
Chapman,  Ford,  or  Massinger,  can  ever 
take  the  place  they  merit  in  the  ranks  of 
English  literary  worthies.  These  lesser 
lamps — stars  which  are  sufficient  by  them- 
selves to  adorn  a  national  drama — pale 
before  the  sun  of  Shakspeare,  and  are  swal- 
lowed in  his  "main  of  light."  Again,  the 
very  volume  of  our  Elizabethan  dramatic 
literature  is  an  obstacle  to  its  proper  ap- 
preciation by  any  but  enthusiastic  lovers 
of  ofd  poetry,  or  students. 

None  of  the  playwrights  have  either 
deserved  or  received  more  posthumous 
celebrity  than  Marlowe.  He  is  justly  ho- 
nored as  the  father  of  the  English  theatre. 
He  made  blank  verse  what  it  was  for  Shak- 
speare, Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  and  he  first 
taught  the  art  of  designing  tragedies  on  a 
grand  scale,  displaying  unity  of  action, 
unity  of  character,  and  unity  of  interest. 
Before  his  day  plays  had  been  pageants 
and  shows.  He  first  produced  dramas. 
Before  Marlowe  it  seemed  seriously  doubt- 
ful whether  the  rules  and  precedents  of 
•classic  authors  might  not  determine  the 
style  of  dramatic  composition  in  England 
as  in  France  :  after  him  it  was  impossible 
for  a  dramatist  to  please  the  people  by  any 
plau  which  had  "not  in  it  some  portion  of 
the  spirit  and  the  pith  oiFaustus^  Edward 
11.^  or  Tamburlaine.  When  we  remerii- 
ber  that  Marlowe,  bom  in  the  same  year 
as  Shakspeajp,  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twentj^ine,  while  Shakspeare' s  genius  was 
still,  as  far  as  the  public  were  concerned, 
almost  a  potentiality — ^when  we  reflect 
upon  the  sort  of  life  which  Marlowe  led 
amo]%  his  discggutable  friends  in  London, 
and  estimate  Ml  degradation  of  the  dra- 
matic art  in  England  of  his  day — we  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  his  produc- 
tion, imperfect,  unequal,  and  limited  as 
it  may  be,  still  contains  the  evidence  of  a 
commanding  and  creative  genius.  About 
Marlowe  there  is  lothing  small  or  trivial  : 
his  verse  is  mighty  ;  his  passion  is  intense  ; 
the  outlines  of  his  plots  are  large ;  his  cha- 
racters are  Titanic ;  his  fancy  is  extrava- 
gant in  richness,  insolence,  and  pomp. 
Marlowe  could  rough-hew  like  Michael 
Angelo.  Speaking  of  Doctor  Faustus^ 
Gothe  said  with  admiration,  **  How  greatly 
it  is  all  planned  ! "  R  is  this  vastness  of 
design  and  scala  which  strikes  us  most  in 
Marlowe.  His  characters  are  not  so 
jrauch  men  as  types  of  humanity,  the  ani- 
mated moulds  of  human  thought  and  pas* 


sion  which  include,  each  one  of  them,  a 
thousand  individuals.  The  tendency  to 
dranfttize  ideal  conceptions  is  very  strong 
in  Marlowe.  Were  it  not  for  his  own 
deep  sympathy  with  the  passions  thus 
idealized  and  for  the  force  of  his  concep- 
tive  faculty,  these  gigantic  personifica- 
tions might  have  been  insipid  or  frigid. 
As  it  is,  they  are  very  far  from  deserving 
such  epithets.  The  lust  of  dominion  in 
Tamburlaine,  the  lust  of  forbidden  power 
and  knowledge  in  Faustus^  the  lust  of 
wealth  and  blood  in  Barabas,  are  all  terri,- 
fically  realized.  The  poet  himself  sym- 
pathizes with  the  desires  which  sustain  his 
heroes  severally  in  their  revolt  against  hu- 
manity, God,  and  society.  Tamburlaine's 
confidence  in  his  mission  as  "  the  scourge 
of  the  immortal  God,"  the  intrepidity  with 
which  Faustus,  ravished  by  the  joys  of  his 
imagination,  cries  : — 

"  Had  I  as  many  souls  as  there  be  stars, 
I*d  give  them  all  for  Mephistophiles  ! " 

the  stubborn  and  deep-centred  hatred  of 
the  Jew,  who,  in  the  execution  of  his 
darkest  schemes,  can  pray  : — ' 

**  O  Thou,  that  with  a  fiery  pillar  ledd'st 
The  sons  of  Israel  through  the  dismal  shades, 
Light  Abraham's  offspring ;  and  direct  the  hand 
Of  AbigaU  this  night  ! " 

These  audacities  of  soul,  these  passion- 
ate impulses  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
poet's  self.  It  is  his  triumph  to  have  been 
able  thus  to  animate  the  creatures  of  his 
imagination  with  the  reality  of  inspiring 
and  inflaming  enthasiasm.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  lac'k  of  dramatic  propriety 
in  the  delineation  of  these  three  charac- 
ters. Tamburlaine  is  admirably  charac- 
terized as  the  barbarian  Tartar  chief,  in 
whose  wild  nature  the  brute  instincts  of 
savage  nations,  yearning  after  change,  and 
following  conquest  as  a  herd  of  bisons 
seek  their  fields  of  salt,  attain  to  conscious- 
ness. Faustus  represents  the  mediaeval 
love  of  magic,  and  that  deeper  thirst  for 
realizing  imagination's  wildest  dreams 
which  pdssessed  the  souls  of  men  in  the 
Renaissance.  Barabas  remains  the  Jew, 
stanch  to  his  creed,  at  war  with  Chris- 
tians, alternately  servile  and  insolent,  per- 
secuted and  revengeful,  yet  dignified  by 
the  intensity  of  his  beliefs,  and  justified  in 
cruelty  by  the  unnatural  pariah  life  to 
which  he  is  condemned.  Upon  these 
three  characters,  and  upon  the  no  less 
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powerful  representarion  of  the  history  of 
Edward  II.,  the  pyramid  of  Marlowe's 
fame  is  based.  Hazlitt  was  not  wrong  in 
his  assertion  that  the  last  scene  of  Ed- 
ward II,  is  "certainly  superior"  to  the 
similar  scene  in  Shakspeare's  Richard, 
Nor  was  Lamb  perhaps  extravagant  in 
saying  that  "  the  death  scene  of  Marlowe's 
king  moves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any 
scene,  ancient  "or  modem,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted."  But  there  is  one  quality  of 
Marlowe's  which  his  critics  have  been  apt 
hitherto  to  neglect — tte  overpowering 
sense  of  beauty  which  appears  in  all  his 
finest  works.  It  is  by  right  of  this  quality 
that  Marlowe  claims  to  be  the  hierophant 
in  England  of  that  t>agan  cult  of  beauty 
which  characterized  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. We  find  it  in  Tamburlaine's  pas- 
sion for  Xenocrate,  upon  whose  shining 
face 


<i 


Beauty,  mother  to  the  Muses,  sits 


And  comments  volumes  with  her  ivory  pen.** 

We  find  it  again  in  the  visions  of  Faustus 
and  his  familiars  : 

**  Like  women,  or  unwedded  maids, 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 
Than  have   the  white  breasts  of  the  queen  of 
love,'* 

Or  in  his  Helen : 

**  O,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars.*' 

We  find  it  in  the  jewels  of  £arabas  : 

**  Bags  of  fiery  opals,  sapphires,  amethysts, 
Jacinths,  bard  topaz,  grass-green  emeralds, 
Beauteous  rubies,  sparkling  diamonds.'* 

We   find  it  in   the   sports   described   by 


Gaveston  in  Edward  II.  But  it  is  in  Hero 
and  Leander — that  poem  of  exuberant 
and  almost  unique  loveliness,  left  a  frag- 
ment by  the  sudden  death  of  Marlowe, 
but  a  fragment  of  such  splendor  that  its 
elastic  rhythms  and  melodious  cadences 
taught  Keats  to  handle  the  long  rhyming 
couplet — that  the  Pagan  passion  for  beauty 
in  and  for  itself  is  chiefly  eminent.  We 
have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  qualities 
of  Hero  and  Leander,  It  is  enough  to  in- 
dicate them.  In  the  first  and  second  Ses- 
tiads  (Marlowe's  portion  of  this  wonderful 
poem)  may  be  seen  how  thoroughly  an 
Englishman  of  the  i6th  century  could 
divest  himself  of  all  religious  and  social 
prejudices  peculiar  to  the  Christian  world, 
and  reproduce  the  Pagan  spirit  in  a  new 
and  wholly  modem  embodiment  of  fancy. 
Thought,  passion,  language,  and  rhythm 
all  combine  to  give  a  Titianesque  pomp 
and  splendor  to  the  pictures  of  Marlowe's 
poem. 

With  reference  to  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham's edition  of  Marlowe's  works,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  based,  as  every 
edition  of  Marlowe  must  be,  upon  that  of 
Mr.  Dyce,  and  that  in  his  introductory 
notice  he  sums  up,  briefly  and  agreeably, 
the  few  facts  of  Marlowe's  life,  quoting  the 
eulogies  of  his  contemporaries  and  of*  sub- 
sequent critics,  but  not  adding,  as  indeed 
how  should  he  ?  any  new  material.  The 
book  is  handy,  and  well  printed,  upon 
paper  of  good  quality  and  pleasant  tone. 
The  notes  are  thrown  together  at  the  end 
and  indexed.  Altogether  this  volume  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  popular  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Marlowe. 


♦  »• 


The  Spectator. 
THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  OF  GERMANY. 


The  Constitution  of  this  new  German 
Empire,  with  its  elected  but  not  elective 
Emperor,  its  Upper  House  of  Princes 
reigning  by  divine  right,  and  its  Lower 
House  of  Members  chosen  by  the  most 
democratic  of  devices,  is  surely  one  of  the 
strangest  ever  accepted  by  a  great  people. 
It  is  so  strange,  so  utterly  unphilosophi- 
cal,  so  clearly  the  result  of  circumstances 
rather  than  of  thought,  that  but  for  some 
grave  weaknesses  we  should  be  inclined 
to  believe^t  might  last  In  a  rough  way, 
•for  example,  it  does  secure  for  Germany 
the  unity  which  is  her  heart* s'dlare.  The 
new  Kaiser  has,  it  is  true,  Kings  among 


his  subjects,  and  his  prerogative  is  cwxu 
ously  limited  by  theirs  ;  but  still  he  is  in 
some  fashion  Monarch  of  all  Germany,  a 
centre  round  whom  all  Germans  may  le- 
gally rally  if  they  please.  No  speech,  for 
example,  in  a  WUrtemberg  Parliament  in- 
tended to  exalt  the  central  authority  could 
possibly  be  declared  treasonable,  and  it 
would,  we  conceive,  be  dangerous  to  pun- 
ish even  a  street  demonstration  in  that 
sense  with  any  rigor  of  severity.  The 
Emperor,  too,  though  he  is  now  compelled 
to  explain  his  fore^n  policy  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Kings,  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  explains  his  to  the  Senate,  still  die- 
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tates  that  policy,  appoints  and  receives 
all  diplomatists,  and  is  in  no  way  obliged, 
as  we  read  the  Constitution,  to  modify  his 
course  should  his  Council  disapprove. 
He  cannot,  indeed,  declare  a  war  without 
their  consent,  unless  Germany  is  attacked  ; 
but  then  almost  any  war  may  be  described 
as  a  war  of  self-defence,  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  Kaiser  can  exercise  a  tremen- 
dous pressure  upon  the  Councillors.  He 
has,  it  is  true,  on  behalf  of  his  hereditary 
territories,  only  1 7  votes,  while  his  Prince 
vassals  have  41 ;  but  half  of  these  Princes 
are  only  independent  in  name,  and  of  the 
remainder  one  only,  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
retains  anything  like  a  solid  or  defensible 
position,  and  even  he  could  only  resist 
when  encouraged  by  foreign  aid, — that  is, 
by  the  form  of  aid  which  his  people  will  in 
no  case  endure.  Of  the  24  Sovereigns 
and  Free  Towns  in  Council,  16  have  only 
one  vote  each,  and  are  in  a  military  sense 
absolutely  powerless — mere  nobles  or 
towns  of  Prussia — ^while  the  chance  that 
Bavaria  with  her  6  votes,  Saxony  with  her 
4,  Wurtemberg  with  her  4,  Baden  and 
Hesse  with  their  3,  and  Brunswick  and 
Mecklenburgh  with  their  2  each,  should 
all  unite,  and  then  carry  half  of  the  power- 
less Princes  with  them,  is  so  remote  as  to 
be  in  practice  inappreciable.  Moreover, 
in  the  extreme  and  most  improbable  case 
of  a  vote  on  war  carried  against  the  Em- 
peror, he  could,  as  King  of  Prussia,  de- 
clare war  for  himself, — he  alone  retaining 
that  separate  right  as  King  of  a  great 
power, — and  ^us  compel  his  allies  either 
to  declare  war  on  him,  which  would  be 
impossible,  or  to  remain  neutral  and  see 
the  representative  of  German  military 
honor  defeated  in  battle  with  the  foreigner. 
For  the  Emperor,  except  in  Bavaria,  is 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  throughout  Ger- 
many ;  appoints  all  General  officers ;  is, 
in  fact,  military  service  being  universal, 
master  of  all  men  from  the  Princes  down- 
wards. Bavaria,  it  is  true,  retains  her 
separate  army,  and  may  appoint  diploma- 
tists if  she  likes ;  but  that  State  partly  ex- 
cepted, the  Empire  is  for  all  military  and 
diplomatic  purposes  one  and  indivisible. 

If  the  Unionists  had  secured  only  tliis 
much  they  would  have  been .  very  suc- 
cessful, but  they  have  secured  a  great 
deal  more, — ^have  manufactured  a  weap- 
on which  may  prove  infinitely  more  po- 
tent than  all  their  treaties.  The  local 
Parliaments  lose  absolutely  all  control, 


whether  in  theory  or  fact,  over  external 
politics  or  military  organization,  and  are 
reduced  from  Parliaments  into  mere  pro- 
vincial legislatures  which  as  we  see  in 
America  need  not  impede  unity,  but  they 
do  not  receive  in  return  the  powers  re- 
tained by  Massachusetts  or  IlHnois.  On 
the  contrary,  the  central  Legislature, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  com- 
pletely dominated  by  Prussia,  which  re- 
turns almost  two- thirds  of  the  members, 
has,  when  in  harmony  with  the  Council, 
complete  power  wer  all  criminal  legisla- 
tion, tariffs,  excise,  coinage  and  paper 
issues,  commercial  and  banking  laws, 
patent  laws,  copyright  laws,  navigation 
laws,  laws  of  jucficial  procedure,  hygienic 
laws,  press  laws,  trades-union  laws,  and 
every  kind  of  law  affecting  intercommuni- 
cation, with  the  two  bizarre  exceptions 
that  Bavaria  and  Wtlrtemberg  fix  the 
taxes  on  their  own  beer,  and  Bavaria  can 
still  compel  strangers  from  other  prov- 
inces to  sue  for  a  permit  of  residence. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  Parlia- 
ment of  which  one  House  is  so  democrat- 
ic in  its  methods  of  election,  so  closely 
bound  up  with  the  dominant  member  of 
the  Federation,  and  invested  with  such 
extensive  powers,  should  remain  within 
the  paper  limits  of  its  authority,  more 
especially  when  its  legal  rivals  are  anxious 
that  it  should  not  remain  within  them. 
The  Prussian  Liberals  would  most  gladly 
merge  their  Parliament  in  tha  Central 
one,  thus  getting  rid  at  once  and  forever 
of  their  tiresome  and  Conservative  House 
of  Squires,  and  Hesse  and  WQrtemberg 
are  equally  desirous  to  be  rid  of  the 
pressure  exercised  by  their  Courts. 
WUrtemberg  has  just  elected  a  Chamber 
of  the  most  centrahst  opinions,  and  ex- 
cept in  Bavaria,  where  the  Ultramontanes 
are  powerful,  there  is  scarcely  a  party  in 
the  Empire  disposed  to  stand  up  for 
State  rights.  The  drift  of  opinion,  of 
events,  and  of  material  •  interests  is 
towards  a  Sovereign  Parliament  seated 
in  BerHn, — towards  a  legislative  unity 
which  would  in  a  year  or  two  reduce 
the  States  to  provinces  with  hereditary 
Lord-Lieutenants  at  their  head,  and  high- 
ly dignified  municipal  Councils  to  manage 
local  affairs,  including,  it  may  be,  educa- 
tion and  the  control  of  relig^us  estab- 
lishments. Prussia  alone  can  resist  this' 
tendencyv#Ad  the  interest  of  Prussia  is 
to  profit  to  the  uttermost  by  her  numeri- 
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cal  preponderance, — that  is,  to  widen 
in  every  direction  the  attributes  of  the 
legislature  in  which  her  children  are  su- 
preme. It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  has  in  this  very  Act 
exerted  the  highest  form  of  sovereign 
power,  making  its  will  override  all  the 
inter-State  treaties  of  1856,  and  expressly 
reserves  to  itself  in  future  this  limitless 
authority,  by  bestowing  in  a  separate 
clause  a  right  of  vetoing  constitutional 
changes  on  one-fourth  of  the  Imperial 
Council.  That  veto  is  not,  of  course,  dan- 
gerous, for  Prussia  already  has  it  from  her 
superior  power,  and  to  exercise  it  against 
her  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Hesse 
must  unite  and  induce  one  other  Prince 
or  Princeling  to  join  them.  Moreover, 
the  Parliament  appears  to  claim  a  still 
more  definite  power,  that  of  dethroning 
any  German  prince  it  pleases,  for  the 
motion  to  declare  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's right  of  succession  to  Brunswick 
null  and  void,  he  having  as  Pretender  to 
Hanover  levied  troops  against  the 
Fatherland,  was  not,  so  far  as  we  gather, 
resisted  by  any  argument  of  illegality. 
Discussion  on  it  was  only  deferred  by 
the  prorogation. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  weaknesses 
within  this  Constitution  which  do  not  to  our 
minds  promise  it  a  very  long  term  of  life. 
In  the  first  place,  absolute  power  is  not 
lodged  anywhere,  either  in  the  Kaiser,  or 
the  Parliament,  or  the  subordinate  legis- 
latures, or  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the 
necessity  for  such  absolute  power  is  per- 
petually recurring.  Had  it  existed  any- 
where in  the  American  Constitution,  the 
civil  war  might  hav6  been  averted,  or  at 
all  events  the  obvious  illegality  of  the  in- 
surrection must  have  cost  the  seceders 
hosts  of  supporters.  It  may  be  needful 
yet,  in  unforeseen  contingencies,  to  over- 
ride the  Kaiser,  or  a  State,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  StateSi  while  still  acting  within 
their  legal  powers,  and  there  is  no  power 
within  the  Constitution  left  to  do  it  legally. 
Nor  is  there  any  provision  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  new  States  which  may  yet 
come  in,  and  may  fatally  derange  a  system 
just  now  carefully  arranged  to  give  to  the 
State  which  has  made  Germany  its  natural 
ascendancy.  The  absence  of  legal  pro- 
portion, again,  between  the  weight  of 
Prussia  in  the  Council  and  in  the  Cham- 
ber may  on  occasion  be  most  inconveni- 
ent, as,  for  example,  during  a  long  mi- 


nority, when  the  Council,  unmfluenced  by 
a  child  Kaiser,  might  sway  one  way  and 
the  Deputies  another.  These  are  perhaps 
trifles,  interesting  only  to  those  who  study 
Constitutions ;  but  there  is  another  pecu- 
liarity in  the  arrangements  which  may  yet 
produce  effects  wliich  will  not  be  popular 
in  Germsiny.  No  House  of  Lords  so 
powerful  was  ever  yet  constructed.  It  is 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Central  Leg- 
islature, and  it  is  filled  by  men  who  must 
be  Conservative,  who  cannot  be  without 
followings,  who  are  all  men  in  high  mili- 
tary command,  who  have  prestige  such  as 
can  never  belong  to  mere  nobles,  who 
debate  in  secret,  and  whose  number  can- 
not be  increased.  Each  member  is  pro- 
tected by  immunities  such  as  no  noble 
ever  possessed — is,  in  fact,  avowedly  be- 
yond the  law,  whether  local  or  Imperial 
— cannot  be  menaced  without  treason,  or 
severely  criticised  without  danger  of  the 
law  which  punishes  insult  to  German  Sov- 
ereigns. The  immense  strength  of  the 
American  Senate  when  opposed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  most 
striking  feature  in  American  politics,  and 
its  strength  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
its  members  represent  States  instead  of 
districts.  So  will  the  Imperial  Council- 
lors, while  they  will  enjoy  in  addition  the 
advantages  of  their  Royal  rank,  and  their 
influence,  sure  to  be  great  over  local  elec- 
tions. Should  they  rally  round  their 
chief,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  him,  as 
they  are  very  likely  to  do,  they  will  form 
a  Conservative  power  against  which  the. 
tide  of  popular  feeling  may  break  for 
years  in  vain.  We  all  remember  King 
William's  struggle  of  years  against  the 
majority  of  his  own  Parliament ;  and  the 
Council,  if  united,  will  be  King  William 
plus  all  the  Princes  of  the  Fatherland, 
protected  from  individual  responsibility, 
and  wielding  powers  secured  to  them  by 
treaties  as  well  as  by  the  Constitution  and 
by  Parliamentary  vote.  We  shall  be  curi- 
ous to  see  if,  whenever  the  hour  of  resis- 
tance arrives,  the  Council  can  be  over- 
borne or  silenced  without  an  insurrection. 
Practically,  we  presume,  the  Kaiser  would 
}deld  before  matters  arrived  at  that  point, 
and  draw  with  him  the  majority  of  Coun- 
cillors ;  but  they  may,  without  incurring 
that  danger,  delay  reforms  for  years,  and 
concentrate  on  themselves  the  odium 
which  in  other  countries  is  borne  by  the 
aristocracy. 
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Chambers's  JoumaL 
TRIFLES. 

The  griefs  that  fall  to  every  share, 
The  heavier  sorrows  that  life  brings. 

The  heart  can  nerve  itself  to  bear — 
Great  sorrows  are  half  holy  things. 

But  for  the  ills  each  hotn*  must  make. 
The  cares  with  every  day  renewed, 

It  seems  scarce  wortli  the  while  to  take 
Such  little  things  with  fortitude. 

And  he  before  whose  wakened  might 
The  strongest  enemies  must  fall,. 

Is  overcome  by  foes  so  slight, 

He  scorns  to  hold  them  foes  at  all. 

■  ♦■ 


GENERAL  TROCHU. 
BY  THE   EDITOR. 


There  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
about  the  present  remarkable  war  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia  than  the  num- 
ber of  reputations  which  on  the  French 
side  have  gone  down  in  disaster  and  dis- 
grace. If  a  well-informed  reader  had 
been  asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  strug- 
gle to  name  the  men  who  would  at  least 
maintain  the  historic  prestige  of  France, 
his  list  would  probably  have  embraced 
the  very  names  which  must  henceforth  be 
identified  with  the  most  tremendous  dis- 
asters of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  not  have  included  those 
of  the  only  two  men  whom  the  French 
historian  in  the  future  will  mention  with 
honorable  praise  —  M.  Gambetta  and 
General  Trochu. 

Of  M.  Gambetta, the  obscure  advocate 
and  fiery  young  republican  orator,  who  in 
one  of  the  most  difficult  positions  in  which 
man  was  ever  placed,  has  exhibited  some 
of  the  best  qualities  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
it  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  speak ;  but 
a  few  more  details  of  the  life  of  General 
Trochu  than  were  given  in  the  sketch 
last  month  may  prove  an  interesting  ac- 
companiment to  the  portrait.  What 
there  is  to  tell  can  be  told  in  a  few 
words,  for  the  best  part  of  the  General's 
career  is  probably  yet  to  be  run,  and  his 
past  life  has  been  singularly  uneventful 
and  inconspicuous. 

Louis  Jules  Trochu  was  bom  in 
Brittany  on  the  12th  of  March,  18 15,  the 


year  which  saw  the  final  cessation  of  the 
great  conflict  which  for  twenty  years 
France  had  been  waging  with  the  rest  of 
Europe.  One  would  thmk  it  was  hardly 
a  period  when  young  men  of  ability  would 
be  drawn  toward  a  military' life,  but  the 
young  Trochu  showed  early  a  decided 
preference  for  the  army,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  entered  the  military  school  of  St. 
Cyr  by  means  of  success  in  a  competitive 
examination.  Having  graduated  from  St. 
Cyr  with  high  honors,  he  went  to  the 
Staff  School  at  Paris,  whence,  after  two 
years  of  hard  study,  he  was  assigned  a 
place  upon  the  staff  of  General  Bugeaud, 
and  went  to  serve  in  Algeria.  This  early 
association  with  so  able  a  man  as  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud  was  a  fortunate  thing  for 
Trochu,  and  that  he  profited  by  it  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  few  officers  re- 
turned to  France  with  so  solid  and  untar- 
nished a  reputation. 

When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out, 
Trochu  was  made  colonel  and  chief  of 
the  personal  staff  of  Marshal  St.  Amaud, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  army,  to 
which  was  afterward  added  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  "  military  adviser "  at  the 
French  headquarters.  As  Marshal  St. 
Amaud  was  too  feeble  in  health  to  parti- 
cipate actively  in  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign, Trochu  virtually  controlled  the 
movements  of  the  whole  campaign  up  to 
the  time  when  Marshal  Canrobert  was 
appointed  to  the  command ;  and  to  him 
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has  been  assigned  the  cj-edit  of  the  first 
successes  of  the  Anglo-French  forces.  Af- 
ter Canrobert's  accession  to  the  com- 
mand he  was  made  general  of  brigade, 
and  led  the  final  assault  on  Sevastopol. 

From  the  date  of  the  Crimean  war, 
Trochu  failed  to  make  the  progress  in 
the  army  which  he  seemed  entitled  to  ex- 
pect, and  it  was  soon  found  that  political 
reasons  had  probably  consigned  the  bril- 
liant young  General  to  a  life  of  compara- 
tive obscurity.  While  Trochu  was  in 
Africa  he  had  met  and  contracted  a  warm 
friendship  for  the  Due  d' Aumale,  and  soon 
became  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  Orleanists.  Of  course  a  man  with 
such  proclivities  could  expect  nothing  but 
"inglorious  repose"  at  the  hands  of  the 
Second  Empire.  But  this  repose  was  not 
spent  ingloriously,  as  was  too  apt  to  be 
the  case  with  French  officers.  In  1868 
appeared  that  remarkable  work,  "The 
French  Army  in  1867,"  which  was  spoken 
of  at  length  in  our  "  Sketches  of  the  War" 
last  month,  and  which  is  declared  by  ;iiili- 
tary  critics  to  be  the  ablest  contribution 
to  military  science  that  has  been  made  by 
any  modern  writer.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  France  had  she  taken  to  heart 
the  lessons  which  it  was  the  object  of 
this  book  to  inculcate.  Had  she  done  so 
the  present  terrible  war,  which  is  appa- 
rently about  to  terminate  in  utter  humilia- 
tion and  defeat,  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble ;  for  in  it  are  pointed  out  with  un- 
flinching hand  the  errors  and  deficiencies 
which,  in  the  short  space  of  four  months, 
have  brought  ruin  upon  the  armies  of 
France. 

This  book,  of  course,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Trochu  to  look  for  promo- 
tion as  long  as  the  War  Department  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Empire  ;  but 
when  the  French  battalions  were  crushed, 
and  the  German  armies  marching  upon 


the  capital,  the  Regency  was  unable  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Paris. 
How,  in  this  position,  he  refused  to  use 
his  military  power  to  overthrow  the  totter- 
ing Regency;  how,  out  of  the  chaos  of 
the  most  disorderly  city  in  Europe,  he 
organized  a  gov.ernment  capable  of  re- 
pressing •  internal  violence  and  inspiring 
confidence  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ; 
how,  from  ignorant,  untrained  peasants, 
and  gay  shopkeeping  Parisians,  he  has 
organized  armies  capable  of  meeting 
the  best  soldiers  in  Europe  in  the  field 
without  disgrace,  are  matters  of  current 
history  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 
For  three  months  he  has  exhibited  to  the 
world  the  bravest  spectacle  that  it  has 
looked  upon  for  many  a  year ;  but  as  we 
write  the  air  is  thick  with  die  rumors 
which  precede  a  great  event,  and  before 
these  words  appear  in  print  Paris  will 
probably  have  fallen. 

What  will  then  become  of  Trochu  and 
his  colleagues, — whether  he  will  be  se- 
lected as  the  man  who  in  all  France  is 
most  capable  of  inspiring  popular  confi- 
dence for  the  arduous  task  of  reconstruct- 
ing a  government,  or  whether^  he  will 
slip  quietly  back  into  private  life,  it  were 
useless  to  speculate.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  a  man  to  be  at  the  belm  when 
unmerciful  disaster  is  following  fast  upon 
the  ship  of  State.  The  people  almost  in- 
evitably visit  the  national  humiliation  upon 
the  heads  of  the  national  leaders ;  and 
probably  the  kindest  wish  that  can  be 
made  for  Trochu  is  that  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  into  peaceful  obscurity 
should  he  fail  in  his  heroic  effort  to  save 
France.  Whatever  befall,  however,  he 
is  the  one  French  General  who,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  will  come  out  of  the 
conflict  with  honor  not  only  untarnished 
but  increased. 
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Other  Worlds  than  Ours,  By  Richard  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  New  York:  D, 
Appletort  <Sr»  Co,     1870. 

Mr.  Proctor  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Eclectic  as  the  author  of  numerous  able 
astronomical  papers  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  its  pages.  He  is  somewhat  of  an 
innovator,  and  is  not  always  in  accord  with  the 
'*  greater  lights"  of  astronomy;  but  he  is  a  man 
of  excellent  abilities  and  large  acquirements,  and  his 
conclusions  are  treated  with  respect  even  by  those 


with  whom  he  differs  most  widely.  The  present 
volume  is  a  study  of  **  the  plurality  of  worlds 
imder  th*  light  of  recent  scientific  researches," — 
an  attempt  to  prove  by  observed  phenomena  and 
argument  from  analogy  that  other  planets  of  our 
own  system  are  inhabited ;  and  if  these,  then  the 
systems  swayed  by  the  other  great  suns  of  the  side- 
real universe.  Of  course  the  most  that  can  be 
hoped,  in  the  present  condition  of  scientific 
knowledge,  by  a  speculation  in  this  field,  is  to 
establish  a  presumption  of  probability  in  favor  of 
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his  theory ;  and  this,  we  think,  Mr.  Proctor  suc- 
ceeds in  doing.  He  shows,  at  least,  that  the 
argument  is  far  stronger  now  than  when  Arch- 
bishop Whately  apparently  demolished  it  some 
years  ago,  and  that  the  invention  of  the  spectro- 
scope,  and  everything  whidi  has  tended  to  widen 
the  area  of  scientific  inquiry,  have  almost  uniformly 
pointed  to  this  conclusion.  But  independently  of 
the  value  or  worthlessness  of  the  theory  which  it 
develops,  "Other  Worlds  than  Ours"  is  a  very 
valuable  treatise.  It  gives  a  general  survey  of  the 
position  to  which  astronomy  has  been  brought  by 
recent  researches,  it  discusses  critically  the  various 
theories  which  are  advocated  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  written  in  a  style  that  enables  the 
average  reader  readily  to  comprehend  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  colored  plates,  of  which  there 
are  three,  are  extremely  beautiful  as  well  as 
useful,  and  the  maps  and  charts  have  been  dra^n 
with  an  accuracy  not  usually  found  in  a  popular 
work. 

TAt  Destroyer  of  the  Second  Empire^  being 
Napoleon  the  Little.  By  VICTOR  Hugo.  New 
York  :  Sheldon  6*  Co» 

One  who  reads  this  book  now,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  has  fallen  into  humiliation  as  utter  and 
disastrous  as  even  Victor  Hugo  could  wish,  will 
naturally  be  more  impressed  and  more  likely  to 
sympathize  with  its  conclusions  than  those  who 
read  it  when  the  Second  Empire  was  brilliantly 
entering  upon  its  career,  as  it  was  when  "  Napoleon 
le  Petit"  first  made  its  appearance  in  France. 
He  who  reads  it,  too,  will  discover  the  storehouse 
from  which  have  been  drawn  the  facts,  arguments, 
epithets,  and  **  crimson  rhetoric  '*  with  which 
Napoleon  III.  has  been  periodically  "excoriated  *' 
in  our  ste*  nly  republican  press  during  the  last  two 
decades.  It^  publication  must  have  pretty  much 
the  same  effect  upon  our  respect  for  certain 
writers  that  the  appearance  of  the  popular  edition 
of  Joe  Miller's  Jest  Book  some  years  ago  is  said 
to  have  had  upon  our  admiration  for  parental  wit. 

**  Napoleon  the  Little  "  scarcely  attains  to  the 
dignity  of  history,  for  it  is  written  in  the  most 
bitter  spirit  of  inveterate  and  indiscriminate  per- 
sonal hatred.  But  it  is  certainly  a  sublime 
philippic.  No  man  surely  in  all  history  was 
ever  so  utterly  torn  to  pieces,  trampled  upon, 
distorted,  and  mangled  as  is  Louis  Napoleon 
in  this  book.  And  the  reading  of  it  has  much 
the  same  influence  upon  our  savage  instincts 
that  spectacles  of  blood  and  cruelty  are  said 
to  have.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
French  vanity  and  flimsy  sentimentalism  that 
crop  out  in  every  page,  it  should  be  read  for  its 
majestic  vindication  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
right  and  justice,  for  its  exposition  of  some  primal 
social  laws,  and  for  its  eloquence,  which  attains  a 
grandeur  at  times  imsurpassed  in  any  other  of 
Victor  Hugo's  works. 

The  translation  has  been  made  by  "  a  minister  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  antl  is  verv 
good  indeed ;  but  the  book  has  been  sent  through 
the  press  so  hastily  that  a  revised  and  corrected 
edition  will  have  to  appear  before  a  place  can  be 
assigned  it  on  our  library  shelves. 

On  the  Trail  of  the  War,  By  Alexander 
Innes  Shand.     New  York:  Harper  ^ Bros, 

Mr.  Shand  is  a  very  pleasant  companion,  whe- 


ther we  meet  him  as  a  novelist, — ^he  is  the  author  of 
that  very  good  novd  recently  published,  **  Against 
Time," — or  as  a  correspondent  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  war  and  gathering  such  facts  as  would 
fall  under  the  notice  of  an  observant  non-combat- 
ant. We  confess  that,  for  ourself,  we  commenced 
the  reading  of  the  book  under  protest,  for  it  is 
merely  a  collection  of  the  letters  which  Mr.  Shand 
wrote  as  Special  Correspondent  of  the  London 
TimeSf  and  we  have  had  too  dreary  an  experience 
in  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  correspondence  in 
this  war  to  confront  more  of  it  in  book-form  with 
complacency.  It  will  repay  perusal,  however, 
for  Mr.  Shand  being  merely  **  on  the  trail  o^  the 
war,"  and  not  able  to  get  up  to  the  front,  con- 
tented himself  with  writing  of  such  things  as  he 
saw  around  him — the  desolated  villages,  the  reeking 
battle-fields,  the  method  of  carrying  forward  re-en- 
forcements, of  levying  contributions,  and  of  treat- 
ing the  wounded  in  hospitals.  We  should  not 
have  quarrelled  with  the  author  if  he  had  left  his 
letters  in  the  columns  in  which  they  appeared ; 
but  they  are  doubtless  better  worth  publishing 
than  the  flood  of  **  histories,"  etc.,  with  which  the 
mob  of  scribblers  will  for  the  next  year  or  two 
vex  the  souls  of  patient  readers. 

Morning  and  Evening  Exercises,  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  By 
Lyman  Abbott.     New  York :  Harper  <Sr*  Bros, 

To  the  many  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
theological  movements  of  our  time,  and  who 
would  like  to  get  some  clear  conception  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  thoughts  and  habits  of  mind  without 
wading  through  the  ever- increasing  mass  of  his 
published  sermons,  this  volume  may  be  commend- 
ed as  more  likely  to  serve  their  purpose  than  any 
other  of  which  we  know.  The  selections  have  been 
made  in  a  catholic  spirit,  by  one  who  must  be  more 
familiar  than  almost  any  one  else  with  their  au- 
thor's work ;  and,  from  a  somewhat  hasty  exami- 
nation, we  conclude  that  Mr.  Beecher's  most  char- 
acteristic ideas,  as  well  as  eloquence,  are  pretty 
fairly  represented.  The  rather  clumsy  plan  of 
arranging  the  selections  under  the  dates  of  the 
successive  months  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Abbott ; — a  plan  which,  however  convenient  to  the 
few  who  will  use  the  book  devotionally,  could 
never  have  commended  itself  on  the  score  either  of 
logic  or  suggestiveness. 

The  work,  so  similar  in  character  to  the  two 
recently  issued  by  Mr.  Spurgeon,  naturally  sug- 
gests a  comparison  between  the  two  great  pulpit 
orators  of  England  and  America.  The  result  of 
that  comparison,  we  think,  must  be  the  convic- 
tion that  Mr4  Beecher  has  much  the  more  subtle, 
better  stored,  and  more  comprehensive  mind  of 
the  two,  with  less  rant  and  far  more  liberality. 

Hymns  to  yesus.  From  the  Early  English, 
New  York:  £,  P.  Button^  Co,     1870. 

This  choice  little  volume  is  a  collection  of  six 
hymns,  beautiful  in  sentiment  and  in  diction.  A 
brief  essay  in  prose  is  subjoined  to  the  hymns, 
which  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  bearing  the 
date  of  1 4 JO,  and  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
several  autnors  whose  names  are  unknown.  As 
interesting  specimens  of  early  English  these  hymns 
were  introduced  during  the  year  1868  by  a  liter- 
ary society  in  England  to  the  small  circle  of  its 
members.      They  have    been    put  into    modem 
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dress  and  prepared  for  Americans  readers  by  the 
graceful  pen  of  Miss  S.  W.  Shepherd,  a  daughter 
of  Prof.  Forrest  Shepherd,  who  is  well  known  to 
the  students  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  We 
happen  to  know  that  Miss  Shepherd  has  other 
poems  of  a  similar  stamp  which  should  be  given 
to  the  public. 
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A  new  periodical,  imder  the  title  of  Night  and 
Morning,  is  annoimced  to  appear  shortly  in  Lon- 
don. 

Dr,  yohn  Henry  Newman  has  published  two 
essays  on  the  Miracles  of  Scripture  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Miracles, 

M,  Louis  Blanc  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  b 
collecting  material  and  making  studies  for  a  history 
of  the  siege  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  it  is  said,  will  inflict  two 
more  volumes  of  his  History  pf  the  Tower  upon 
the  public  in  a  few  months. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  a  member  of 
the  Lockhart  family  is  preparing  a  supplementary 
volume  to  the  "Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

According  to  a  German  authority,  the  first  daily 
newspaper  in  the  world  was  the  Frankfort  Journal, 
which  was  founded  by  Wenolt  Emmel  in  1615. 

Signor  Enrico  Montazio  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  **  The  Last  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany," 
with  biographical,  historical,  and  anecdotical 
notes. 

Mr,  E.  A.  Freeman,  the  historian  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  has  in  press  The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  Europe,  which  is  likely  to  prove  a  very 
valuable  work. 

Messrs,  William  Blackwood  <S^  Sons  announce 
for  early  publication,  **The  Autobiography  of  the 
l^te  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux ; "  the  work,  it  is 
said,  will  be  one  of  great  interest. 

A  series  of  lectures  has  been  commenced  in 
Palermo,  by  Vigo,  Pitre,  and  others,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  study  of  the  Sicilian  dialects,  against 
which  the  Italian  centralizers  wage  imcompromis- 
xng  war. 


The  Folk-lore  of  India,  in  one  of  its  depart- 
ments, that  of  proverbs,  is  engaging  the  labors 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Long,  of  M^ras.  A  larg(e 
collection  made  by  him  has  been  already  trans- 
lated into  Bengalee. 

College  Periodicals  have  made  for  themselves  a 
permanent  place  amongst  the  current  literature  of 
America,  and  the  fashion  seems  likely  to  extend  to 
England.  The  first  number  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Reporter  made  its  appearance  a  month 
or  so  ago. 

Amongst  the  many  reznews  which  have  been 
brought  out  since  Rome  has  become  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  is  La  Vita  Nuova,  a  weekly 
review  of  science  and  literature,  edited  by  a  Nea- 
politan, Signor  Francesco  Plantulli ;  another  peri- 
odical is  announced,  *La  Rivista  Giuridica,  to 
be  edited  in  Florence  by  Prof.  Cesare  De  Cres- 
cenzio,  which  will  be  in  monthly  parts.  Dr.  Felice 
Finzi,  with  Prof.  Paolo  Mantegazza  as  his  col- 
league, will  shortly  publish  2i  new  monthly  Review 
of  Ethnology  and  Anthropology, 

Alexandre  Dumas,  the  novelist,  died  on  Decem- 
ber 5th,  at  Puys,  near  Dieppe.  His  death  was  the 
result  of  a  paralvtic  seizure,  and  he  wanted  two  or 
three  years  of  attaining  the  allotted  three  score 
and  ten.  He  was  the  son  of  a  French  general  offi- 
cer. He  wrote  his  first  drama  at  the  age  of  25, 
and  rapidly  rose  to  distinction  as  a  writer.  At 
one  time  his  earnings  amounted  to  nearly  ;f  30,000 
a  year.  Taken  collectively,  the  catalogue  of  his 
writings  is  scarcely  conceivable  for  its  extent,  num- 
bering, it  is  said,  from  first  to  last,  more  than  1,200 
volumes. 

During  1869  the  British  Museum  was  in- 
creased by  32,013  volumes,  including  1,100 
Chinese  works,  a  magnificent  map  of  the  world 
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of  the  fifteenth  century  (1457),  executed  for 
Prince  Henry,  the  navigator^  by  the  celebrated 
Venetian  cosmographer  Mauro,  and  a  French 
MS.  of  1300,  enriched  with  miniatures.  La 
Somm'e  ie  Roy,  by  the  confessor  of  Philip 
III.,  Brother  Laurent.  The  Museum  authorities 
are  preparing  for  immediate  publication  the  cata- 
logue of  pamphlets  and  satirical  works  printed  in 
England  from  15^7  to  1688,  and  the  third  volume 
of  the  cuneiform  mscriptions. 

An  Oriental  Literary  History. — The*  late 
Prof.  E.  Flijgel  undertook  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  to  edit  the  Fihrist-aVnlUm  ("  The  index  of 
sciences  ")  by  Muhammad  b.  Jshak,  who  dated  it 
himself  A  H.  377  (a.  d.  987).  It  is  a  kind  of  lit- 
erary history  of  the  East ;  and  the  information 
which  it  contains  is  so  rich  and  precious,  that  an 
edition  of  the  book  ranked  foremost  among  the 
desideria  of  all  scholars  concerned  in  Oriental 
researches.  After  the  death  of  Prof.  Flugel, 
Dr.  J.  Roediger  has  been  chosen  to  see  the  book 
•  through  the  press,  under  the  superintendence,  as 
we  understand,  of  Prof.  Fleischer. 

Literature  as  a  profession  at  this  moment  in 
Spam  seems  much  what  it  was  in  England  when 
Samuel  Johnson  came  to  London  with  three 
guineas  and  three  acts  of  **  Irene*'  in  his  pocket. 
Carlos  Rubio,  who  has  for  years,  in  hot  water 
and  out  of  it,  been  one  of  the  stanchest  sup- 
porters of  progress,  both  wth  pen  and  tongue, 
says,  "  Since  my  return  from  banishment  I  have 
sought  to  live  as  I  did  abroad,  by  labor :  that  is 
to  say,  by  my  pen ;  but  literary  labor,  however 
honorable  as  a  profession,  is  at  present  in  Madrid, 
and  in  fact  all  Spain,  confined  to  editing  novels, 
retailed  at  tenpence  each." 

The  Rev,  W.  W.  Skeat  is  engaged  on  a  new 
edition  of  "Chatterton,"  for  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Daldy's  Aldine  Series,  m  which  he  is  tracing  to 
their  sources  Chatterton's  ludicrous  mistakes  in 
the  use  of  early  English  words ;  and  at  the  same 
time  showing  what  very  good  poetry  Chatterton*s 
lines  make  when  turned  into  the  modem  English 
that  they  were  first  written  in.  The  ignorance 
of  old  English  among  Chatterton*s  contemporaries 
must  have  been  very  far  greater  than  that  which 
now  prevails.  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  of  Trinity,  is  to 
write  the  Life  of  Chatterton  that  will  accompany 
Mr.  Skeat's  edition  of  the  poet's  works. 

The  German  Universities  pust  suffer  terribly 
from  the  present  war,  and  in  some  cases,  we  be- 
lieve, all  lectures  are  suspended  for  the  present 
owing  to  the  absence  of  students  to  fill  the  lecture- 
rooms.  Hardly  a  single  philological  work  of 
importance  has  appeared  since  June.  The  editor 
of  the  Philologiis  reminds  his  readers  that  in  181 5 
the  French  forgot  to  restore  sundry  manuscripts 
which  they  had  carried  off,  the  Codex  Mutinensis 
of  Theognis,  for  instance,  and  the  Italus  of  Thu- 
cydides  ;  and  that  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
German  armies  would  be  an  admirable  opportuni- 
ty for  vindicating  international  morality  by  return- 
ing these  stolen  treasures  to  their  rightful  owners. 

Origin  of  the  Term  **  /fumdt4g.''^V/henSo\' 
omon,  condescending  to  take  part  in  the  exercises 
of  the  schools,  delivered  himself  of  a  I^tin  speech 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  he  was  "sufficiently  ap- 
plauded by  the  scholars  by  clapping  of  hands  and 


humming,  which  though  strange  to  him  at  first 
hearing,"  says  Wood,  "  yet  when  he  understood, 
upon  inquiry,  what  that  noise  meant  (which  they 
told  him  signified  applause),  was  very  well  con- 
tent." From  the  inarticulate  flattery  of  such 
"hummers,"  as  those  who  hummed  James  the 
First  into  good  contentment  with  himself,  came  the 
familiar  term  of  **  humbug,"  and  the  signification 
put  upoft  **  to  hum"  when  the  expression  means  to 
**  impose  upon  by  insincere  praise." 

Auld  Lang  Syne. — This  phrase,  so  peculiarly 
tender  and  beautiful,  and  so  wholly  Scotch,  has 
no  exact  synonym  in  any  language,  and  is  un- 
translatable except  by  a  weak  and  lengthy  peri- 
phrasis. The  most  recent  English  dictionaries, 
those  of  Worcester  and  Webster,  have  adopted  it, 
and  the  expression  is  almost  as  common  in  Eng- 
land as  in  Scotland.  Allan  Ramsay  included  in 
"The  Tea-Table  Miscellany"  a  song  entitled 
"  Old  Long  Syne,"  a  very  poor  production ;  but 
it  remained  for  Robert  Burns  to  make  **  Auld  Lang 
Syne  "  immortal,  and  fix  it  forever  in  the  language 
of  Great  Britain  and  America. — **  The  Poetry 
and  Humor  of  the  Scottish  Language,"^*  in  Black' 
wood. 

Some  Literary  Secrets, — Coleridge  mentions 
somewhere  that  Wordsworth  assisted  him  in 
writing  the  "Ancient  Mariner."  The  two  poets 
had, agreed  to  take  a  tour  together,  and  in  order 
to  pay  their  expenses  resolved  to  write  some  poems 
which  were  composed  during  the  tour.  They 
gave  each  other  a<>sistance  in  their  compositions; 
in  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  the  idea  of  the  dead 
men  pulling  the  ropes,  which  would  seem  more 
like  Coleridge  than  Wordsworth,  was  suggested 
by  the  latter.  The  first  verse  of  the  poem  "  We 
are  Seven,"  was  written  by  Coleridge.  Words- 
worth composed  this  poem  backwards,  beginning 
at  the  last  verse  and  going  upwards.  He  and 
Coleridge  were  staying  in  a  friend's  house  at  the 
time  of  its  composition.  Wordsworth  was  sum- 
moned to  tea  when  he  had  finished  all  but  the  first 
verse,  and  Coleridge  told  him  to  go  into  the  draw- 
ing-room and  he  would  complete  it  for  him.  Cole- 
ridge, not  Porson,  as  has  been  said,  wrote  some 
stanzas  of  Southey's  "Devil's  Walk,"  and  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  afterward  Lord  Broughton,  wrote 
about  thirty  lines  in  Byron's  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers." 

In  reviewing  the  concluding  volume  of  "  Th^ 
Earthly  Paradise"  the  Athenceum  says  : — 

"  This  book  of  stories,  *  The  Earthly  Paradise,' 
.will  be  accepted  by  many  as  the  key  to  a  land  of 
enchantments, — a  new  Arabian  Nights.  The 
narrator  is  full  of  a  certain  kind  of  force  and 
skill,  and  abounds  in  various  knowledge.  He  is 
wonderfully  copious  and  picturesque  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  is  monotonous,  caring  for  only  a  very  few 
aspects  of  human  life  and  character.  He  gives 
the  same  poetic  coloring  to  his  Norse  and  his 
Greek  tales.  Still  his  narrative  power  is  really 
extraordinary ;  and  for  those  who  love  to  sit  rapt 
in  fair  dreams  of  the  by-gone,  his  book  would  be 
a  treasure-house,  a  palace  of  delights,  but  for  one 
thing  which  spoils  all — an  ominous  sound  which 
is  continually  breaking  in  like  the  toll  of  a  knell — 
death  !  death  !  death  ! 

"  The  dread  of  death  hanging  over  all  the  author's 
thoughts,  a  dark  and  inevitable  horror  appears 
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everywhere  throughout  the  book,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  in  *L* Envoi*  he  takes  care 
to  enforce  its  reality.'* 

Old  Songs  and  New, — A  critic  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Saturday  /Review  says  : — "  Old  Songs 
and  New  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  best*  volumes 
of  American  poetry  that  have  lately  appeared. 
The  authoress  has  not  the  fire  of  Whittier,  the 
scholarship  of  Bryant,  or  the  originality  and 
power  of  Lowell,  and  most  of  her  poems  appear 
to  have  a  certain  imitative  character,  as  if  the 
subject  and  mode  of  treatment  had  been  suggest- 
ed by  her  admiration  of  some  well-known  models. 
Nevertheless  her  thoughts  and  expression  are  her 
own;  and  though  perhaps  we  should  never  have 
seen  her  pieces  on  classical  themes  if  she  had  not 
made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lowell's  Rha:cus 
and  Lord  Lytton's  Tales  of  Miletus^  we  cannot 
fairly  rank  her  best  *  Greek  stories '  much  below 
their  protot3rpes.  Her  domestic  pieces  are 
marked  by  a  grave  and  truly  feminine  tenderness, 
and  are  likely  to  be  read  with  pleasure  by  hun- 
dreds who,  if  they  would  own  it,  are  more  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  their  simple  beauties  than  the 
splendor  and  majesty  of  the  masterpieces  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  She  is  a  Southern  lady,  and  her 
name  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  South  ;  but  it  is 
only  in  two  or  three  short  and  mournful  pieces 
that  her  patriotic  regrets  betray  the  daughter  of  a 
fallen  and  despairing  people.  The  rest  of  her 
poems  might  as  naturally  have  been  written  in 
England  as  in  America,  and  have  no  tinge  of 
political  feeling." 

The  Emperor's  Novel. — Among  other  papers 
foimd  at  the  Tuileries  is  the  draft  of  a  novel  by  the 
Emperor.  It  is  a  story  intended  to  illustrate  the 
advantages  of  the  Imperial  system.  The  general 
character  of  the  plot  will  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  which  has  been  translated  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  News : — **rf.  Benoit,  an 
honest  grocer  of  Moon  Street,  went  to  America 
in  1847.  After  having  travelled  in  that  region  which 
lies  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi,  he 
returned  to  France  in  April,  1868,  having  passed 
nearly  nineteen  years  abroad.  He  had  heard  dis- 
tant rumors  of  what  had  occurred  in  France  since 
1848,  without  being  able  accurately  to  estimate 
these  changes.  Some  French  refugees  told  him 
.that  France  groaned  under  despotism,  and  that  he 
would  return  to  find  degraded  and  impoverished 
that  country  which  he  had  left  in  so  flourishing  a 
condition  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Our 
friend  Benoit  accordingly  arrives  at  Brest  in  the 
Transatlantic  packet.  He  enters  the  harbor  full 
of  prejudices,  regrets,  and  apprehensions.  *  What 
are  these  vessels  ? '  he  asks  of  the  first  sailor  he 
meets,  *so  black  and  ugly  compared  with  the 
beautiful  sailing  ships  I  left  behind  me.*  *  Why, 
these  are  the  armor-plated  vessels,  the  invention 
of  the  Emperor.  Clothed  in  iron,  they  are  proof 
against  shot ;  and  this  transformation  has  destroyed 
to  a  certain  extent  the  naval  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land.' *  Possibly  ;  but  I  regret  our  old  ships  with 
their  masts  and  picturesque  sails.*  He  sees  the 
crowd  going  towards  the  mayoralty  to  the  elec- 
tions. Astonishment  at  universal  suflterage.  As- 
tonishment at  the  railroads  which  permeate 
France ;  also  at  the  electric  telegraph.'*  The  Im- 
perial romancist  now  conducts  his  hero  to  Paris, 


and  shows  him  the  embellishments  of  the  city  and 
its  fortifications.  M.  Benoit  goes  to  buy  certain 
articles ;  he  is  amazed  to  find  them  so  cheap,  owing 
to  the  commercial  treaty.  He  fancied  there  were 
writers  in  prison :  an  error.  No  disturbances ;  no 
political  prisoners ;  no  exiles.  And  so  the  simple 
Benoit  is  carried  about,  until  he  is  convinced  of 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  Imperial  system. 

Guides  to  the  British  Museum, — For  some  time 
past  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  have 
been  publishing  a  series  of  Guides,  Indexes,  and 
Catalogues  at  a  low  price,  by  which  any  intelligent 
person  may  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  vast 
collections  there  exhibited,  and  render  his  visits 
alike  instructive  and  interesting.  This  would  be 
a  happy  change  from  the  mere  idle  lounge  which  a 
walk  through  the  Museum  is  at  present  for  most 
of  the  visitors ;  and  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
even  a  little  knowledge  may  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count. For  example,  the  Guide  to  the  Autograph 
Letters^  Manuscripts^  Original  Charter s^  *  and 
Royal,  Baronial,  and  Ecclesiastical  Seals  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts,  tells  the 
visitor  where  to  look  for  the  article  he  wishes  to  see, 
and  gives  him  some  account  of  it.  With  this  little 
book  in  his  hand,  he  may  walk  from  case  to  case, 
and  examine  the  treasures  therein  displayed  to  his» 
heart's  content — letters  written  by  Luther,  Calvin,. 
Erasmus,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  John  Knox,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  John  Hampden,  Prince  Rupert,  Wil- 
liam Penn,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Michael  Angelo, 
Albert  DUrer,  and  many  others;  kings,  queens, 
poets,  painters,  ortitors,  and  politicians.  Add  to 
all  this  the  other  articles  above  mentioned,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Manuscript  room  contains  at- 
tractions of  a  high  order.  Another  book  gives 
ample  explanations  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  de- 
partments of  Natural  History  and  Antiquities, 
besides  lists  of  the  portraits  hanging  on  the  walls. 
With  this  book  in  his  hand,  a  parent  might  en- 
tertain and  instruct  his  children,  or  a  schoolmaster 
his  troop  of  boys,,  while  walking  among  the  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes,  the  plants,  the  fossils  or  minerals, 
or  among  the  ancient  sculptures,  monuments,  vases, 
and  other  relics.  Whatever  article  any  one  may 
desire  to  see,  can  be  easily  fovmd  by  means  of  the 
Guide.  Many  of  the  drawings  by  old  masters, 
and  the  best  of  the  sculptures,  have  been  photo- 
graphed ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Guide  a  list  of  the 
photographs,  with  their  price  as  sold  at  the  Muse- 
um, is  given.  There  is  also  a  list  of  books  and 
other  works  published  by  the  Museum ;  and  it  may 
now  be  said  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author- 
ities if  the  public  do  not  get  all  the  benefit  for 
science,  art,  and  literature  which  the  Museum 
offers  to  all  comers. 
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SCIENCE. 

Epileptic  Guinea- Pigs. — In  investigating  the 
subject^of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  nervous 
and  other  lesions,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Briti^  Association,  Dr. 
Brown-S6|uard  has  lately  been  making  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  guinea-pigs,  which  he  has  ren- 
dered epileptic  by  artificial  means.  A  guinea-pig 
is  made  epileptic  either  by  the  section  of  one-half 
of  the  spinal  cord  or  by  the  division  of  the  septic 
nerve  on  one  or  both  sides.  The  fits  begin  to  de- 
velop themselves  in  about  nine  days  after  the  op- 
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eration,   commencing  by  a  convulsive  movement 
of  the  hind-leg  on  the  side  of  the  body  on  which 
the  operation  has  been  performed.     The  head  then 
twists  round  towards  the  same  side,  the  jaws  work- 
ing convulsively.     After  a  short  interval  the  head 
turns  completely  round  to  the  other  side.     At  this 
moment  sensation  is  lost  and  the  fit  becomes  com- 
plete.    The  fits  develop  gradually,  the  successive 
stages  presenting  themselves  one  by  one  in  the 
same  order  as  they  occur  in  each  fit  in  an  animal 
whose  epileptic  state  is  complete!     Thus  a  guinea- 
pig  acquires  first  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  hind- 
leg,  then  this  combined  with  the  first  motion  of 
the  head,  then  the  perfect  fit.     The  fits  may  be 
brought  on  at  will  by  rubbing  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  a  portion  of  skin  lying  within  a  certain 
zone.     If  the  nerves  supplying  thb  zone  be  laid 
bare,  irritation  of  them  will  not  produce  the  fit, 
though  irritation  of  the  s\in  will  still  do  so.     The 
zone  includes  the  face,  ch^ks,  and  top  of  the  head, 
and  extends  a  short  distance  down  the  back,  but 
misses  the  nose  and  ears.     Its  limit  differs  slightly 
in  different  specimens,  but  is  always  sharply  defined 
by  the  immense  quantity  of  parasites  with  which 
it  is  infested.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the 
fits  develop  themselves,  common  sensibility  is  lost 
.within  the  zone.     Guinea-pigs  in  which  epilepsy 
has  been  produced  by  section  of  the  spinal  cord 
remain  epileptic,  but  can  be  cured  at  will  by  sec- 
tion of  the  skin  within  the  zone.     Those  in  which 
the  disease  has  resulted  from  division  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  cure  themselves  in  the  space  of  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  as 
the  cure  takes  place  the  hair  on  the  zone  becomes 
atrophied.     During  the  fits  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  hind-foot  gets  between  the  teeth  and  is 
bitten.     The  animal  on  recovery  firom  the  fit  tastes 
the  blood,  and,  if  it  be  one  in  which  the  sciatic 
nerve  has  been  divided,  proceeds  to  nibble  off  the 
two  outer  toes,  which  have  entirely  lost  their  sen- 
sibility  from  the  operation  on  the  nerve.     Dr. 
Brown-S^quard  had  several  cases  in  which  this 
happened.     In  breeding  from  pairs  of  this  kind,  he- 
was  astonished  to  find  that  the  offspring  is  without 
the  two  toes  of  which  the  parents  have  deprived 
themselves.     Moreover,  in  these  cases  all  the  off- 
spring have,  as  they  grew  up,  become  perfectly  epi- 
leptic.    In  ordinary  cases  epilepsy  is  only  rarely 
transmitted  hereditarily.     On  dissection  of  one  of 
the   hereditarily  malformed  animals,  a  node  was 
found  on  the  sciatic  nerve  corresponding  to  that 
formed  after  section  of  the  nerve  in  the  parent. 
Epileptic  guinea-pigs  are  also  liable  to  a  peculiar 
dry  gangrene  of  the  margin  of  the  ears.     The  tis- 
sue on  this  spot  becomes  desiccated  and  dowdery, 
and  eventually  falls  away,  leaving  the  margin  slight- 
ly indented.     A  corresponding  fact  is  the  affection 
of  the  ears,  called  Othematoma,  observed  in  luna- 
tics, and  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  ill-treat- 
ment by  attendants.     The  fold  of  the  concha  of 
the  ear  in  epileptic  guinea-pigs  becomes  also  less 
pronounced.     Both  these  peculiarities  have  been 
found   to   be  transmitted  hereditarily  in  a  large 
number  of  instances. 

Do  Plants  absorb  Moisture  through  their 
Leaves  7 — Two  French  botanists,  Prillieux  and 
Duchartre,  have  recently  turned  their  attention  to 
this  question,  and  their  experiments  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  must  be  answered,  contrary  to 
the  belief  of  all  the  older  botanists,  in  the  negative 


M.  Duchartre's  experiments  were  made  for  the 
most  part  on  epiphytes,  plants  having  no  direct 
commmiication  with  the  soil,  and  which  are  yet 
found  to  contain  potash,  soda,  alumina,  and  other 
ingredients  which  plants  whose  roots  grow  in  the 
earth  derive  from  that  source.  •  If  these  plants 
derive  their  sustenance  from  the  njoist  vapor  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  they  can  procure  these  materials. 
But  if  they  absorb  not  aqueous  vapor,  but  water 
itself,  we  can  at  once  account  for  the  possession  of 
these  inorganic  materials.     To  ascertain  how  far 
this  conclusion  is  just,  M.  Duchartre  placed  several 
of  these  epiphytes,  provided  with  their  aerial  roots, 
in  closed  vessels  filled  with  moist  vapor  ;  the  result 
was  to  confirm  the  observation  of  Prillieux,  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  plants  lost  weight. 
If,  however,  from  any  cause  the  plants  came  into 
contact  with  liquid  water,  it  was  absorbed  readily, 
and  the  plants  mcreased  in  weight.     When  leaves, 
flaccid  from  undue  evaporation,  are  suspended  in 
moist  air,    they  recover  their  freshness,   though 
they  do  not  gain  in  weight ;  hence  the  inference  is 
drawn  that  the  renewSi  vitality  of  the  leaves  is    ' 
due,  not  to  the  absorption  of  vapor,  but  to  the 
transference  of  fluid  from  one  portion  of  the  branch 
to  another.     When  leaves,  however,  are  actually 
plunged  in  liquid  water  for  a  considerable  time, 
they  do  absorb  it  in  considerable  quantities. 

A  Novel  Way  of  Studying  the  Stars. — In  Fra^ 
serioT  October,  Mr.  R.  Proctor  applies  Humboldt's 
plan  of  measuring  the  relative  extent  of  land 
and  water  to  the  celestial  globe.  Of  the  5,850 
stars  of  the  first  six  orders,  given  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  British  Association,  1,115  lie  within  the 
Milky  Way,  a  space  covering  between  i-ioth 
and  i-iith  of  the  celestial  sphere;  whilst  in  the 
rest  of  the  sky  two  districts  of  the  same  siz?  are 
provided  with  proportions  represented  by  the  fig- 
ures I3,i26^uid  2,361.  The  conclusion  is  that 
there  must  oc  some  reason  for  this  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  stars  in  streams  and  reticulations,  and 
that  the.  Milky  Way  is  made  up  of  small  rather 
than  exceedingly  distant  luminaries. 

Development  of  the  Heart, — Professor  Roki- 
tansky,  of  Vienna,  will  shortly  publish  a  work  on 
abnormalities  in  the  heart  and,  great  vessels,  a 
subject  on  which  he  has  long  been  engaged. 
From  pathological  research  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  received  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  heart  is  incorrect  in  several  parti- 
culars, and  these  conclusions  have  been  confirmed 
from  the  physiological  point  of  view  by  Professor 
Strieker,  who  will  also  contribute  to  the  volume. 
Rokitansky  possesses  probably  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  sp)ecimens  of  abnormal  hearts  in  existence. 

Missionaries  in  the  South  Pacific, — It  is  sel- 
dom we  have  intelligence  from  a  part  of  the  world* 
where  new  communities  are  being  constituted  and 
old  populations  reconstructed,  in  the  thousand 
islands  of  the  Pacific  The  United  States  have 
resumed  the  duty  of  patrolling  these  regions,  and 
the  Jamestown  has  returned  from  a  cruise.  The 
report  is,  that  the  missionary  establishments  are 
safe,  and  are  getting  on  with  their  work.  TTie 
captain  of  the  Jamestown  has  found  out  a  way  of 
levying  indemnification  on  these  penniless  frag- 
ments of  ancient  savagery.  The  natives  of  Api- 
ang  and  Tarawa,  having  formerly  disturbed  tnc 
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missionaries,  have  been  brought  to  book,   and  stufiT,  the  birds  can  be  kept  a  week  or  more  in  a  sound 

made  to  pay  a  compensation  of  fifty  barrels  of  and  flexible  condition.     During  the  prevalence  of 

oil,  we  presume  whale  oil,  for  which  they  will  be  the  kine-pest,  carbolic  acid  was  largely  used  as  a 

put  to  the  penally  of  catching  the  whales.  disinfectant ;  and  farmers  have  discovered  that  the 

n^crv*  A  T^^  c^^  **  ^^^^^ "  which  infest  sheep  and  lambs   can  be 

by  Mr  Andrews,  contams  a  few  mterestmej  par- 
ticulars of  marine  natural  history,  and  of  what  Proposed  new  Chronological  Period, — It  some- 
may  be  called  the  ocean  topography  of  the  west  of  times  happens  that  the  Julian  Period,  as  it  is  called 
Ireland.  Some  idea  of  the  labor  involved  in  a  in  chronology,  is  insumcient  for  investigators  who 
survey  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  may  be  inferred  wish  to  make  their  time  calculations  with  needful 
from  the  statement  that  23,000  casts  of  the  lead  accuracy.  Mr.  French  (of  West  Point,  State  of 
were  made  in  surveying  220  square  miles  on  the  New  York)  proposes  to  substitute  a  Precession 
coast  of  Donegal.  On  an  average,  thirty-five  Period,  as  he  names  it,  for  the  one  now  in  use ; 
casts  to  the  square  mile  were  made  in  deep  water,  in  setting  forth  its  advantages,  he  says  that  it  b 
and  625  to  the  mile  in  the  ten  fathoms*  depth,  founded  wholly  on  astronomy,  is  exhaustless  by  be- 
Soundings  equally  careful  and  numerous  have  been  ing  recurrent,  has  its  initial  point  sufficiently  far 
made  on  the  coast  of  Waterford  and  Wexfor^,  back  for  any  conceivable  historical  purposes,  gives 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  after  such  a  to  science  a  worthy  imit  for  the  vast  durations  it 
close  examination  the  bottom,  was  fully  known,  contemplates,  and  at  the  same  time  possesses  the 
Yet,  since  those  soundings  were  taken,  a  large  two  practical  utilities  of  the  Julian  Period — name- 
and  valuable  oyster-bed  has  been  discovered  by  a  ly,  furnishing  the  elements  needed  in  the  almanac 
boat -party  searching  for  a  gold  watch  that  had  for  every  year,*  and  extending;  into  the  past  a  long 
dropped  overboard.  and    unaltering    standard   for   time.      The  time 

Why  theMediterranean  does  not  Overflew -^^^  Mr-^rSpf^Lthe^b^ 

has  long  been  known  that  a  current  is  constMitly  p^^j^  ,    ^  ^^  B.C.,  when  the  pouit  of  the 

flowmgmto  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Black  vernal  equinox  in  the  zodiac  was  near^^/V^  F/r- 
Sea,   and  from  the  Atlantic,  besides  the  numer-        .,^^  atrilliant  star,  forming  a  good  pomt  of  de- 

ous  rivers  pouring  m  always  abundantly,  and  the  ^  ^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^e  whole  cycle    of  the  zodiac 

question  has  oftai  been  asked  MHow  is  it  that  ^^^  have  been  traveUed,  and  the  first  degree  of 

the  great  Midland  sea  does  not  become  over-fiiU?  ^^j^^^.^    longitude    reappears    once    mo^   near 

The  answer  is :   Because    whi^  a  surface-s  ream  ^pica  Virginis,  the  pericJd  wiU  be  complete,  and 

flows  m  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  a  stream  ^^^^^er  wUl  begin.     It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Pre- 

deep  down  IS  constantly  flowmg  out ;  and  the  ex-  ^^^.^^^  Period  admits  of  infinite  extension,  and 

istencc  of  this  under-current  is  said  to  have  been  ^^^  advantages  it  presents  in  astronomy  and  geo- 

proved  by  a  captain  who  sunk  a  basket  of  stones  1       ^^     ^t.     We  want  a  period  larger  thii  a 
by  a  rope  to  a  considerab  e  depth,  where,  bemg        ^^    A  precession  b  a  good  o^.  Forty  precessions 

acted  upon  by  the  strong  stream,  it  towed  the  boat  ^j^^  somewhat  more  than  a  miUion  years,  which 

out  against  the  surface-current      Nevertheless,  the  j^  ^  fact  that  any  one  having  to  estimate  lo^  lapses 

existaice  of  the  under-current  has  been  often  ques-  ^f  time  could  ei^ily  remember.    The  JuliaiTPeriS 

tion«i.     Dr  Carpenter,  however,  who  has  recent-  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^    g^  ^^g    ^^^  Precessioh  Period,  be- 

ly  returned  from  a  dredging-cruise  in  the  Mediter-  ^^         ,   '5^   ^[^    does  not  end  tUl  13, 179  a.d. 

ranean,  states  that  he  took  much  pams  to  mvesti-  \^^  b  hardly  the  place  for  detaUs  of  calcidations, 

gate  this  question,  and  that  m  a  short  time  he  will  ^^^  ^^  give'one  example  to  show  how  Mr.  French 

publish  an  account  of  the  operations  by  which  he  ^^^^^  ^^  Precession  Period  as  practically  useful 

ascertained  that  the  outflowmg  under-current  does  ^s  the  Julian.     Add  1870  to  12,693,  we  have  14- 

really  exist.  ^^^  .  ^f^j^g  ^^:^  amount  by  19,  by  28,  and  by  15, 

Shirman' s  Process  for  making  Steel.— 'Ki  a  re-  and  the  several  remamders  will  be  9,  3,  and  13, 
cent  meeting  of  ironmasters  in  Birmmgham,  speci-  precisely  the  same  as  would  be  found  by  similar 
mens  were  shown  of  purified  iron  and  improved  treatment  of  the  Julian  number ;  and  in  this  re- 
steel  manufactured  by  Sherman's  process,  as  it  b  spect  the  Precession  Period  would  be  as  useful  to 
called,  after  the  name  of  the  American  mventor.  constructers  of  almanacs  as  the  Julian  Period. 
Some  samples  of  the  steel  tested  at  Chatham  dock-         _,       ..-  ^^  -.         .       ,,,. 
yard  bore  a  tensUe  strain  of  seventy  tons  to  the  ^  •J^^^^''  fnfluence.^Frofcssor  Loomis,  of  Yale 
Muare  inch,  and  were  at  the  same  time  more  due-  ^^"^;  Connecticut,  states,  as  the  result  of  his 
tile  than  any  other  specimens  of  the  same  strength,  study  of  sun-spot  observations,  that  the  ten-yearly 
Common  English  ro^h  iron  by  Sherman's  method  P«"^  ""^  increase  and  decrease  in  the  number  of 
of  treatment  can  be  converted  into  bar  steel  equal  fpots  appears  to  be  weU  made  out,  and  that  the 
in  quality  to  the  best  Swedbh ;  so  tough  and  st/ong  ^^I"^^  ?J  '^«  ^P^  '^  detcrmmed  by  the  action 
that  a  bir  a  half-inch  square  bore  a^rain  of  fifty-  ""[  J^P'^^^  ^^  ?*^""1  °^  ^^«  *,^      According  as 
four  tons  to  the  squafe  inch.     The  process  by  these  two  planets  are  m  conj  miction  or  opposit  10^ 

which  these  results  aJe  produced  b  as  yet  a  secret ;  ^  '^  ^^^'\  ""/'^^'T^  ?i  ^^'"w'^^i  ^^''^'     ^^^ 

but  we  beheve  that  the  conversion   takes   place  professor  finds,  fmrther,  that  what  is  known  amon^ 

whUe  the  iron  b  in  the  puddling  furnace.  magnelicians  as  the  diurnal  mecjuality  of  terr^tri^ 

'^       ^  magnetism,  is,  beyond  a  certam  limit,  occasioned 

Citrbolic  Acid. — Many  beneficial  uses  have  been  by  the  amount  of  spots  o;i  the  sun's  surface,  and 

found  for  carbolic  acid,  and  naturalists  now  find  that  the  number  of  dbplays  of  aurora  are  due  also 

that  by  washing  out  with  it  the  inside  of  birds  to  the  same  solar  influence.     With  reference  to 

which  they  have  not  immediate  time  to  skin  and  thb  country,  he  remarks  that  "  auroral  displays  in 
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the  middle  latitudes  of  America  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  an  unusual  disturbance  of  the  sun^s 
surface  on  the  very  day  of  the  aurora,  and  are 
therefore  subject  to  some  influence  which  emanates 
immediately  from  the  sun." 

Rock-Boring. — We  learn  from  a  letter  in  the 
Engineer  that  the  diamond  rock-boring  machine 
of  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  Appleby  recently  drove 
a  bore-hole  84  feet,  in  thirty-six  consecutive 
hours,  through  very  hard  rock,  at  a  slate  quarry  in 
England.  A  machine  capable  of  accomplishing 
such  a  feat  ought  to  prove  of  immense  service 
both  to  mining  and  civil  engineering. 

A  Test  for  Water  in  Milk. — It  is,  as  is  well 
known,  a  remarkably  difficult  matter  to  detect 
water  in  milk,  so  as  to  say  for  certain  that  it  has 
been  added.  A  test  which  appears  likely  has 
been  devised  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Davies,  F.C.S.  Such 
a  test,  he  believes,  we  have  in  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  serum,  or  liquid  portion  of  the  milk,  from 
which  the  caseine  anU  fat  have  been  removed  by 
coagulating  an«l  straining.  The  gravity  of  this 
liquid  he  has  found  to  be  remarkably  constant, 
ranging,  in  that  obtained  from  genuine  milk,  from 
I  '026  to  I  '028 ;  and,  by  carefully  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of  genuine  milk 
diluted  with  various  quantities  of  water,  we  may 
obtain  a  standard  of  comparison  which  will  enabl^ 
us  to  say,  within  a  few  per  cents.,  what  quantity 
of  water  has  been  added  to  any  sample  of  milk 
that  may  come  under  our  notice. — Chemical 
News, 

New  Ventilating  Machine. — M.  F.  Mulhauscn, 
a  civil  engineer  of  Brunswick,  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented a  new  freezing  and  ventilating  machine. 
The  cold  is  produced  by  the  expansion  of  previ- 
ously compressed  air,  a  process  which  in  principle 
was  suggested  originally,  we  believe,  by  Prof. 
James  Thomson. 

The  Lower  Races  of  Man. — Sir  John  Lubbock 
delivered  an  interesting  address  on  this  subject  at 
Liverpool.  Among  the  extraordinary  points  were 
those  concerning  marriage.  Thus,  the  idea  of 
marriage  does  not  in  fact  exist  in  the  Sandwich 
Island  system  of  relationship.  Uncleships,  aunt- 
ships,  cousinships,  are  ignored,  and  we  have  only 
grandparents,  parents,  brothers  and  sbters,  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  Here  it  is  clear  that  the 
child  is  related  to  the  group.  It  is  not  specially 
related  either  to  its  father  or  its  mother,  who 
stand  in  the  same  relation  as  mere  uncles  and 
aunts,  so  that  every  child  has  several  fathers  and 
sevcrail  mothers. 


ART. 

The  Cross. — The  crucifixion  has  never  been 
painted.  No  artist,  however  sincere,  has  had 
cither  the  daring  oi;the  jx>wer  to  set  it  before  us 
as  it  was.  The  pencil  and  the  brush  fail  to  repre- 
sent the  details  of  such  a  death.  They  are  too 
coarse  and  horrible  to  find  expression  in  a  mere 
picture.  True,  everv  stage  in  the  agony  of  Jesus 
has  been  made  agam  and  again  the  subject  of 
representation ;  but  all  have  left  us  with  a  feeling 
that  there  must  have  been  much  more  behind 
which  no  artist  could  set  down.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  various  ** renderings"  of  the  trial  in  the 


judgment-hall,  the  scourging,  the  act  of  crucifix- 
ion, and  the  figure  of  Jesus  on  the  cross.  But  in 
every  one  that  I  ever  saw  there  is- a  special  halo  of 
solemnity  shed  around  the  scene.  There  is  a  re- 
deeming air  of  sad  poetry  about  it,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  patience  of  that  Divine  face  and 
the  wondering  misery  of  the  white-haired  mother 
and  the*  weeping  Magdalene.  We  can  find  no 
true  picture  of  the  crucifixion.  But  this  we  can 
do :  we  can  steadfastly  resist  that  conception  of  it 
which  dims  our  sense  of  its  terrible  truth ;  we 
can  refuse  to  let  it  stand  apart  from  the  world  of 
rudeness  and  suffering  in  one  of  sentiment  and 
religious  romance.  If  not,  we  miss  that  quick 
sense  of  the  Lord's  sympathy  with  men  which 
sanctified  the  tribulation  of  the  first  disciples,  and 
may  consecrate  our  own,  however  coarse  and  hard 
it  may  be.  In  these  days  the  cross  is  an  orna- 
ment. It  is  now  jewelled,  gilt,  pretty.  It  tinkles 
among  the  trinkets  of  the  mincing  girl,  who  hangs 
it  round  her  neck  before  the  glass.  It  is  worn  by 
the  painted  harlot  as  well  as  by  the  simple  mm. 
We  forget  its  rudeness,  its  burning,  blushing 
shame. — From  the  ^^  Perfect  Man^^  by  the  Rev. 
Harry  yones,  M.A, 

Ancient  Specimens  of  Map- En  graving. — Ex- 
amples of  the  employment  of  eminent  engravers 
in  producing  maps,  and  of  the  employment  of 
such  maps  for  military  purposes,  such  as  the  Prus- 
sians have  found  profitable  in  France,  are  to  be 
found  at  an  unexpectedly  early  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  map-engraving.  In  the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum,  the  reader  may  see  a  very  rare 
volume  preserved  in  a  case,  and  thus  entitled: 
**SixMappes  Portable  for  euery  Mans  Pocket, 
VsefuU  for  all  Comanders  for  Quarteringe  of 
Souldiers  &  all  sorts  of  Persons  that  would  be 
informed  Where  the  Armies  be ;  neuer  so  Com- 
modiously  drawne  before  this  1644  ;  described  by 
one  that  trauailed  throughout  the  whole  Kingdome 
for  its  purpose.  Sold  by  Thomas  Jenner  at  the 
South  entrance  of  y*  Exchange.  W.  Hollar 
fecit."  These  **Mappes"  are  very  elaborately 
constructed,  and  contain  a  surprising  amoimt  of. 
information,  especially  relating  to  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  this  island ;  the  west  of 
Cornwall  is  omitted. 

New  Paintings  at  the  Academy  of  Design. — 
The  Academy  was  closed  for  a  few  days  toward 
the  end  of  December  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
a  superb  collection  of  paintings,  brought  from 
Europe  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Derby,  and  to  which  the 
Academicians  have  offered  a  temporary  asylum  in 
their  galleries.  This  collection  comprises  a  choice 
gathering  of  recent  works  by  the  masters  of  the 
French  and  Belgian  Schools  of  Modem  Art,  and 
includes  many  names  whose  works  have  not  here- 
tofore been  brought  to  this  country,  from  their 
enormous  cost.  Among  these  are  the  "Venus" 
of  Cabanel;  "Colmnbus  in  Chains,"  and  **  Ga- 
lileo Observing  the  Stars,"  by  Mar^chal  de  Metz ; 
**The  Duel,"  by  Isabey;  "Sheep,"  by  Ischag- 
geney;  "Landscape,-"  by  Rousseau;  "  Himting 
Scenes,"  by  Alfred  Stevens;  "The  Unexpected 
Return,"  by  E.  Hof,  and  examples  by  E.  Fr^re, 
Bouguereau,  Fromentin,  Koek-Koek,  Gallait,  and 
others.  This  makes  the  Academy  decidedly  bet- 
ter worth  visiting  than  it  was  before. 
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Singular  3iscovery. — A  piece  of  Russian  his- 
tory has  been  uncovered  lately  in  the  shape  of 
four  coffins,  each  of  thcfn  containing,  as  their  well- 
preserved  bronzed  plates  betokened,  the  dust  of 
some  man  of  importance  in  his  ^^here.  These 
coffins  were  brought  to  light  at  the  destruction  of 
an  old  church  at  Moscow.  The  hrst  contained  the 
remnants  of  Gordon,  who  suppressed  the  Strelitz 
riots,  and  died  as  Governor  of  Moscow  in  1699. 
The  second  was  that  of  Count  Bruce,  General 
Field-Marshal  of  the  Russian  army,  who  com- 
manded the  artillery  during  the  battle  of  Pultowa. 
The  third  belonged  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador, 
Count  Rabutinsky,  well  known  by  his  memoirs ; 
and  the  fourth  to  the  Capuchin  friar  Schon,  a  cele- 
.brated  preacher  at  the  time  of  Alexander  I. 

Royalty  in  Court. — In  1837  the  painter  Cor- 
nelius presented  the  Bibliographical  Institute  of 
Hildburghausen  the  right  of  reproducing  his  fres- 
coes in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich,  under  the  stip- 
ulation, "with  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty 
King  Louis  the  First."  The  reproductions  were 
never  pecuniarily  successful,  and  their  sale  was 
more  particularly  injured  by  the  photographs  of 
the  frescoes  which  Bottger  published,  with  the 
King's  permission,  in  his  **  Monuments  of  King 
Louis  the  First."  The  Institute  has  brought  an 
action  for  damages  against  the  present  King,  as 
heir  of  the  old  monarch,  on  the  ground  that  the 
permission  given  to  Bottger  was  an  infringement 
of  their  rights. 

Artists  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  school  for 
the  study  of  the  nude  has  been  opened  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Naples.  It  existed  in- 
deed before,  but  only  twenty  students  were  al- 
lowed to  be  present,  and  a  picket  of  soldiers  was 
on  guard  to  maintain  order.  The  other  evening 
eight-five  students  were  present,  who,  it  is  reported, 
conducted  themselves  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
and  were  engaged  for  two  hours,  without  military 
surveillance,  and  without  the  presence  of  any  one 
but  the  AxX  fnspector. 

Monument  to  Admiral  Farragut. — A  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Moses 
H.  Grinnell,  on  the  9th  of  December,  to  institute 
measures  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the 
late  Admiral  Farragut.  Major-General  John  A. 
Dixwas  elected  President,  and  Mr.  Grinnell  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Field  Vice-Presidents,  so  that  the 
project  will  doubtless  be  carried  out  in  a  liberal 
manner. 

At  the  last  ftieeting  of  the  Academy  of  San 
Fernando  at  Madrid,  Don  Pedro  de  Madrazo  read 
an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  works  of  Velasquez. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Schiller  Monument  at 
Berlin,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  in  Decem- 
ber, has  been  put  off  until  next  spring. 

The  centenary  of  Thorwaldsen's  birth  has  been 
celebrated  at  Copenhagen. 
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Eye-making. — •*  What  do  you  think  of  this 
fellow?**  asks  the  oculist  of  his  client.  **  Study 
his  features,  his  look,  and  say  frankly  what  you 
think.** — "He  looks  well  enough,**  answers  the 
other,  laboring  usually  under  some  little  emotion. 
**Wdd,  Jean,  reveal  your  secret  to  this  gentle- 


man.** Whereupon  Jean  introduces  a  knitting- 
needle  under  his  eylid,  removes  his  eye,  and  places 
it  in  the  hand  of  the  astonished  spectator  as  un- 
concernedly as  though  it  were  a  mere  shirt -stud. 
How  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  resist  such  a 
demonstration?  These  gentlemen  charge  from 
forty  to  fifty  francs  for  an  eye.  The  manufac- 
turer of  the  Rue  du  Temple  ha^  an  entirely  differ- 
ent way  of  doing  business.  He  is  generally  a 
man  pretty  well  informed,  simple,  polite,  a  little 
of  an  artist,  a  little  of  a  workman,  and  a  little  of 
a  tradesman.  He  scarcely  employs  either  appren- 
tice or  assistant,  except  when  he  receives  a  good 
order  from  some  naturalist  for  animals'  eyes  for 
his  collection.  All  day  long,  seated  at  a  table  at 
one  end  of  his  work-room,  he  works  by  the  light 
of  a  spirit  lamp.  Before  him  are  arranged,  in 
either  cakes  or  sticks,  the  materials  used  by  him 
in  his  profession.  He  takes  a  little  enamel,  melts 
it,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  blow-pipe  blows  it  until  it 
becomes  a  small  ball  at  the  end  of  the  instrument. 
This  ball  is  destined  to  represent  the  while  of  the 
eye.  He  next  takes  some  more  enamel,  which  is 
colored  this  time,  and  lets  a  drop  of  it  fall  upon 
the  summit  of  the  cornea.  Gently  heating  it  at 
the  fiame,  it  spreads  out  in  a  round  spot,  and 
eventually  becomes  flat,  and  reseujbles  the  iris. 
A  darker  drop  of  enamel  placed  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  the  centre  of  the  iris  imitates  the  pupil. 
The  ball  is  now  detached  from  the  blow-pipe,  cut 
to  an  oval  shape,  and  smoothed  at  the  edges,  so 
that  on  introducing  it  beneath  the  eyelids  it  may 
not  woimd  any  of  the  smaller  nerves.  These 
eyes  cost  no  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
francs,  which  one  can  quite  comprehend,  as  there 
b  neither  heavy  rent  to  pay,  nor  the  wages  of  a. 
liveried  cyclops.  The  manufacture  of  artificial 
eyes  is  both  difficult  and  tedious.  It  suits  alike 
both  men  and  worren,  and  many  of  the  latter  suc- 
ceed well  in  it ;  it  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  best 
remunerated  of  art  industries.  Most  of  the  work- 
people are  paid  by  piece-work,  that  is,  so  much 
per  eye,  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  francs,  and  a 
clever  workman  will  turn  out  his  eye  per  diem. 
Others  receive  from  the  large  manufacturers  a 
share  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of 
eyes  manufactured  by  them,  and  have  to  take  back 
any  eyes  not  approved  of  by  the  customers.  These 
they  put  on  one  side  to  serve  for  their  stock  in 
trade  when  they  commence  business  on  their  own 
account.  One  of  these  collections  furnishes  a 
somewhat  curious  sight.  Reposing  upon  wadding 
at  the  bottom  of  a  drawer  4ire  several  scores  of 
eyes,  ranged  side  by  side,  and  exhibiting  a  singu- 
lar variety  of  expression.  Some  are  small,  others 
large;  some  black,  others  blue,  hazel  brown, 
light  brown,  bluish,  and  greenish  gray :  nearly  all 
are  brilliant ;  all  have  a  fixed  state — all  are,  in 
fact,  looking  you  through.  On  one  side  are 
laughing  children*s  eyes,  next  to  them  the  liquid- 
looking  eyes  of  young  girls,  the  languid  eyes  of 
middle-aged  women,  eyes  with  an  amiable  or  sin- 
ister expression,  severe  official  eyes;  then  come 
the  old  men's  eyes,  slightly  filmy;  and  in  a  comer 
are  the  worn-out  eyes — eyes  that  have  been  already 
used,  and  have  been  returned  by  the  customers  as 
models  to  make  other  eyes  by.  The  enamel  eye, 
after  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere for  some  months,  loses  alike  its  color  and 
its  lustre,  and  becomes  opaque-looking;  a  thick. 
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dingy  coating  of  solidified  humors  spreads  oTcr  its 
policed  surface,  and  it  has  a  glassy  look,  like  the 
eye  of  a  dead  person.  "  Touch  them,  you  will  do 
no  barm,"  says  the  oculist  to  visitors,  just  as 
though  it  was  a  collection  of  coins  or  minerals 
they  wtfre  inspecting.  ' 

The  Rocky  Mountains  a  Sea^—Tht  White 
Pine  Nrws  has  the  following : — 

"About  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Hamilton  is  a  high  plateau  of  land  containing  an 
extensive  deposit  of^  marine  shells  and  the  fossil 
remains  of  a  large  variety  of  extinct  species  of 
fish.  But  the  curiosity  which  most  challenges  the 
interest  and  investigation  of  antiquaries  is  the  pet- 
rified form  of  what  was  evidently  once  an  immense 
sea  monster.  It  died  on  a  light  plateau,  in  a 
position  giving  rise  to  a  theory  that  its  locale  was 
once  a  great  shoal,  and  the  antediluvian  leviathan 
floundered  and  perished  on  its  surface  as  the  water 
receded.  The  petrifaction  is  perfect,  and  estima- 
ted to  weigh  about  ten  tons.  It  presents  a  dull 
appearance — the  head  and  body  of  a  hump-backed 
whale,  and  the  extremities  extend  into  feelers  and 
antennse  like  the  polypus  or  devil-fish,  with  the 
exception  that  they  were  evidently  during  life 
lined  with  a  hard  and  bony  substance.  The  eyes 
are  set  in  each  side  of  the  head,  which  is  flat  and 
oblong,  and  are  twenty-four  inches  apart.  The 
mouth  is  armed  with  triple  rows  of  teeth,  sharp  in 
front,  but  underneath  and  well  in  the  jaw  are 
turned  into  grinders,  capped  by  a  solid  osseous 
formation,  running  back  from  the  widest  portions 
of  the  head.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  cele- 
brated marsh  cow  of  Central  America,  amphibious 
in  habitat — graminivorous  on  land,  carnivorous  in 
water.  The  length  of  thb  singular  relic  of  an  un- 
known age  has  not  yet  been  determined ;  but  as 
the  body  blends  into  the  tail,  it  tapers  to  a  small 
size,  so  that,  making  due  allowances,  the  entire 
weight  would  not  be  far  'from  that  stated.  This 
inland  country  abounds  in  curious  fossils  of  a  ma- 
rine character.  We  have  seen  specimens  of  Crus- 
tacea, found  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  which 
puzzled  scientists  and  antiquaries." 

The  Salt  Lake  Nrws  discourses  as  follows: — 

**The  idea  the  Rocky  Mountains  region  was 
once  a  sea,  is  pretty  well  established  by  geological 
evidences  plain  to  those  acquainted  with  that 
beautiful  science.  On  high  points  of  many  of  the 
mountains  of  Utah  there  are  deposits  of  what 
were  evidently  sea-shells;  and  the  monster  of 
Bear  Lake,  whose  existence  is  now  authenticated 
beyond  doubt,  is,  no  doubt,  the  descendant  of 
denizens  of  the  mightier  ocean  that  once  sub- 
merged the  regions." 

Topham,  the  Strong  Man. — Thomas  Topham, 
the  "strongman,"  was  bom  in  London,  1710, 
and  was  bred  a  carpenter,  but  afterward 
"travelled  on  his  muscle."  He  was  a  quiet, 
peaceable  man,  of  middle  size  and  weight,  made 
like  other  men,  except  the  usual  cavities  under  the 
arms  and  hands  were,  in  his  case,  filled  with 
muscles.  The  wonderful  stories  of  his  feats  are 
well  authenticated.  He  could  hold  under  perfect 
restraint,  and  with  ease  to  himself,  the  strongest 


horse.  He  lifted  a  table  six  feet  lAog,  with  fifty 
pounds  on  the  end  of  it,  with  his  teeth,  and  held 
It  in  a  horizontal  position  a  considerable  time.  He 
rolled  up  a  pewter  dish,  weighing  seven  pounds, 
with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  the  reader  would 
roll  up  a  piece  of  paper.  He  held  a  pewter  quart 
pot  arm's  length  and  squeezed  the  sides  together 
like  an  egg-shelL  He  lifted  two  hundred  pounds 
with  his  little  finger,  and  waved  it  gently  round  his 
head.  He  lifted  Mr.  Chambers,  a  clergyman,  , 
who  must  have  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  for 
he  weighed  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
pounds,  with  one  hand,  Mr.  Chambers'  head  be- 
mg  placed  on  one  chair  and  his  feet  on  another. 
At  a  blow  he  struck  a  round  bar  of  iron,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  against  his  naked  arm  and  bent  it . 
like  a  bow.  One  ni^ht,  observing  a  watchman 
asleep  in  his  box,  he  picked  up  box  and  watchman, 
carrying  the  load  with  the  greatest  ease,  dropped 
them  over  the  wall  into  Tindale  burying-groimd. 
A  butcher  once  passed  a  window  at  which  Topham 
was  sitting.  He  stooped  down  and  took  half  an 
ox  from  the  fellow's  shoulders  with  so  much  ease 
and  dexterity  that  the  man  swore  that  the  devil 
had  flown  away  with  the  beef.  At  a  race  a  man' 
insisted  upon  driving  upon  the  track,  so  Topham 
took  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  cart  and  drew  it  gent- 
ly back,  the  driver  whipping  the  horse  like  a  mad- 
man all  the  time.  When  he  kept  a  public  house 
two  men  were  determined  to  fight  him ;  so,  to 
satisfy  them,  he  seized  them  by  the  napes  of  their 
necks  and  knocked  their  heads  together  till  he 
knocked  all  the  fight  out  of  them. 

The  Lessons  of  the  War. — Some  of  the  daily 
papers,  by  way  of  varying  a  little  the  uniformity 
of  description  of  the  last  battle,  and  speculation 
about  the  next,  which  have  made  up  their  leading 
articles  for  the  last  three  weeks,  have  once  and 
again  set  themselves  to  deduce  the  lemons  which 
England  should  learn  from  the  war.  They  have 
not,  however,  at  present  succe^ed  in  discovering 
any  beyond  these — Improve  your  Army,  organize 
your  Militia,  and  drill  your  Volunteers !  The 
very  last  "lesson"  inculcated  by  the  leading  jour- 
nal of  yesterday's  date,  as  that  which  we  can  least 
of  all  afford  to  overlook,  is — "  Lose  no  time  iri 
making  British  artillery  the  best  in  the  world." 
But  is  this  all  that  the  bloody  fields  of  Gravelotte 
and  Sedan  have  to  say  to  us?  Have  the  smoking 
ruins  of  Strasburg  and  the  wail  of  its  agonized  in- 
habitants no  other  word  ?  the  collapse  of  Imperi- 
alism no  more  meaning  than  that?  Hare  they 
that  meaning  at  all  ?  'Twould  be  a  poor  moral 
surely  for  such  an  exordium.  Surely  such  awful 
suffering  will  enrich  the  world's  experience  with 
something  much  more  precious  and  very  different ! 
The  destroyer .  has  passed  over  two  of  the  finest 
kingdoms  in  the  world,  and  left  scarce  a  house  in 
them  without  one  dead ;  but  if  out  of  this  black 
horror  all  surrounding  kingdoms  can  find  no  other 
teaching  than  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  a 
military  organization  upon  the  Prussian  model* 
then  there  is  indeed  no  hope  for  Europe.  The 
future  is  shut  in  with  fire  and  blood,  and  the  hor- 
rors of  the  past  are  as  nothing  to  those  that  are  to 
come. — English  Independent, 
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Several  English  fiiends  have  invited  redded  as  expressing  my  own  individual 
me  to  state  my  opinion  of  the  advantages  opinions,  and  not  as  die  programme  of  a 
to  European  civilization  which  may  be  large  and  united  party.  To  make  up  for 
expected  from  the  consolidation  of  Ger-  this,  I  have  the  advantage  of  being  free  to 
many,  and  the  comparative  depression  of  express  my  personal  convictions  unfetter- 
France.  1  have  the  more  pleasure  in  ed  by  the  trammels  of  party.  And  there 
complying  with  this  request,  because  no  exists  at  present  such  an  unanimity  of 
one  would  be  more  grieved  than  myself,  feeUng  in  Germany  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
that  the  prevalence  of  erroneous  views  on  ble  to  mistake  its  nature  and  direction, 
this  subject  should  prevent  a  hearty  When  we  are  asked  what  effect  the  re- 
understanding  between  England  and  my  cent  development  of  German  power  will 
own  country.  have  on  the  progress  of  civilization  in 

I  may  remark,  by  way  of  preface,  that  Europe,  the  answer  will  be,  perhaps,  most 

in  consequence   of  the   extent  and   the  fitly  introduced  by  the  opposite  question, 

rapidity  of    the    latest    development    of  What  would  have  been  Ihe  consequences 

al^irs  in  Europe,  our  political  parties,  a.-;  to  Europe,  if  Napoleon  or  the  French  Rc- 

such,  have  not  yet  assumed  a  definite  at-  public  had  remained  master  of  the  field, 

titu(k  in  the  main  questions  arising  from  and,  as  in  this  case  was  inevitable,  Ger- 

it.     Nay,  it  is   extremely  [^obable  that  many  and  Prussia  had  been  thrust  back 

they  will  for  the  most  part  be  dissolved  into  their  former  condition  of  impotence 

and  assume  new  fomis,  under  the  tnflu-  and  division  ?    What  political  and  reli- 

ence  of  the  altered  circumstances.     What  gious  tendencies  would  have  been  thereby 

I  am  about  to  say,  therefore,  can  only  be  fostered  ?      Doubtless  those  which  had 

Niw  Sniu.— Vol.  XIIL,  Na  3.  17 
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kindled  the  war  and  carried  off  the  vic- 
tory.    It  is,  indeed,  true  that  a//  parties 
in   France  had,  in  their  turn,  coquetted 
with  Chauvinism  and  the  lust  of  Rhenish 
provinces.     But  the  actual  outbreak  of 
war  was,  after  all,  the  work  of  the  absolu- 
tist and  clerical  faction,  which  saw  its 
future  preponderance  threatened  even  by 
the  verv  moderate  liberalism  of  the  Janu- 
ary Mmistry,  and  sought  in  ibrei^  vic- 
tory, ahd  especially  in  the  humiliation  of  a 
Protestant  power,  the  restoration  of  its 
internal  prestige.     It  wac*  the  same  man 
who  recommended  the  Plebiscite — a  mea- 
sure in  the  highest  degree  fatal  to  Parlia- 
mentary Government — to  the   Emperor, 
and  a  few  months  afterwards  congratulated 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  on  his  mili- 
tary preparations.     It  was  the  majority  of 
the  Arcadians  who,  in  the  Corps  L^^slatif, 
drowned  every  voice  whicH  was  raised  in 
opposition   to  a  warlike  policy.     It  was 
the  Catholic  clergy  who  preached  to  the 
peace-loving  peasants  of  Alsace  and  Bre- 
tagne,  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  the  holy 
crusade  against  the  Prussian  heretics^  and 
who,  even  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and 
the  appearance  of  Garibaldi  on  the  stage, 
have  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  their 
efforts.     The  victory  of  Napoleon  would 
have  been  the  victory  of  those  principles 
throughout  half  Europe.. 

Not  less  clear  and  certain  are  the  re- 
sults which  must  have  flowed  from  a  tri- 
umph of  Gambetta  over  the  armies  of 
Germany.  He  and  his  colleagues  are 
fighting  for  their  cause  with  all  the  weap- 
ons of  the  terrorizing  democracy  of  1793. 
Living,  as  they  do,  m  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, they  have  not  made  the  same  activp 
use  of  the  guillotine  as  their  revered  pro- 
genitors ;  but  in  cashiering  and  shooting 
officers  and  soldiers,  in  levying  requisi- 
tions, in  issuing  paper  money,  in  muzzling 
the  press,  and  m  setting  aside  all  legd 
forms,  they  show  no  less  i/an  than  did 
Danton  and  Robespierre.  Their  main 
support  is  the  Proletariate,  which,  accus- 
tomed as  it  is  to  privations  of  every  kind, 
does  not  feel  so  keenW  the  personal  suf- 
ferings and  hardships  of'^war,  believes  every 
official  lie  announcing  a  victory,  and 
in  its  fiery  patriotism  regards  every  .dis- 
aster as  the  work  of  reactionary  treason. 
Here,  too,  the  triumph  of  such  a  govern- 
ment would  imply  the  victory  of  their 
party  through  half  Europe,  the  abolition 
of  existing  constitutions,  and  a  revolution 


in  all  the  existing  relations  of  property. 
Is  it  too  much  to. say  that  Napoleon's  vic- 
tory would  have  placed  the  young  Alfonso 
am}' his  cpnfessor  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
or  that  the  triumph  of  Gambetta  would 
have-  been  followed  by  the  proclamation 
of  .  an  Iberian  Federative  Republic  ? 
Without  any  doubt,  the  former  would  have 
condemned  Italy  to  the  chronic  atrophy 
pf  the  September  Convention ;  and  the 
latter,  to  the  acute  convulsion  of  a  Maz- 
zinian  Republic  The  former  would  have 
encircled  the  eastern  frontier  of  Belgium 
with  the  military  forces  of  France,  and 
conferred  on  the  Parti  Pr^tre  in  Brussels, 
the  blessings  of  Roman  Catholic  Imperi- 
alism ;  while  the  latter  would  have  muni- 
cipalized the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
rallied  round  it  all  the  radical  elements  of 
Belgium.  In  Germany,  as  we  know,  the 
cause  of  national  unity  has  had  no  more 
violent  opponents  than  the  Ultramontane 
party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  socialistic 
democrats  on  the  other.  The  former  party 
in  Bavaria  and  the  latter  in  Suabia,  openly 
opposed  the  preparations  for  a  war  with 
France.  The  triumph  of  Napoleon,  there- 
fore, on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Gambetta  on 
the  other,  would,  have  insured  the  pre- 
dominance of  either  Ultramontanists  or 
Socialists  in  the  smaller  States  of  Ger- 
many. The  waves  of  Napoleonic  influ- 
ence would  indeed  have  been  stayed  by 
the  Russian  frontier,  for  here  the  religious 
anta|;onism  would  have  supported  the 
political  resistance,  since  in  Russia  Church 
and  Nation  are  entirely  one.  Here,  too, 
the  relations  of  France  and  Russia  to  the 
Eastern  question  would  have  exercised 
their  influence,  since  the  two  Powers  make 
the  protection  of  their  coreligionists  the 
main  object  of  their  Eastern  policy.  But 
what  if  the  French  Republic  had  triumph- 
ed? The  Roman  Catholics  in  the  East 
could  hardly  have  looked  for  protection  to 
a  Gambetta ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  easily  believe  that  the  Russian  de- 
mocracy, which  is  powerfully  developing 
itself  both  in  Russia  itself  and  in  Slavonian 
Europe,  would  have  been  ready  and  eager 
to  fraternize  with  the  Parisian  Sociahst, 
and  in  this  case  the  Oriental  question 
might  have  been  solved  in  a  very  unex- 
pected manner. 

But  whatever  view  wc  may  take  of  these 
more  remote  contingencies,  the  main  point 
seems  to  me  beyond  all  doubt  As  cer- 
tsdnly  as  every  tree  grows  according  to 
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the  inner  law  of  its  kind— as  certainly  as 
every  victory  implies  the  development  of 
the  forces  which  prevail,  so  certain  is  it 
that  the  success  of  Napoleon  would  have 
strengthened  the  Jesuitical  and  clerical 
parties  in  Europe,  and  that  of  Gambetta 
atlvanced  the  cause  of  social  democracy. 
Whoever  belongs  neither  to  the  '*  I^acks  " 
nor  to  the  *'  Reds  '*  may  congratulate  him- 
self that  hitherto  victory  has  crowned  the 
arms  of  Germany,  and  should  hope  that  a 
glorious  peace  will  consolidate  the  German 
Empire. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  from  what 
this  victory  has  saved  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  friends  of  mental  freedom 
and  progress,  constitutional  liberty  and 
national  independence,  will  be  satisfied 
by  these  negative  results.  The  warding 
off  of  threatening  evil  is  a  positive  gain, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  remedy  is  not 
in  other  respects  worse  than  the  dreaded 
malady.  The  second  question  is,  have  we 
reason  to  think  the  victorious  arms  of 
Germany  may  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  civilization  of 
Europe,  than  the  consequences  which,  as 
we  have  sliown,  would  have  followed  her 
defeat  ? 

I  know  how  much  is  now  said  about 
Prussian  greed  and  lust  of  conquest — the 
annexation  of  Holstein,  Hanover,  and 
Hesse-Cassel — of  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland 
— of  a  Prussian  propaganda  in  German 
Austria,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Rus- 
sia. A  complaint  is  raised  in  the  name 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  that  we 
will  not  let  the  peace-loving  French  Re- 
publicans go  until  they  give  up  Elsass  and 
German  Lothringen.  And  now,  especial- 
ly, since  the  Luxemburg  question  has 
arisen,  ^  perfect  hailstorm  of  curses  has 
fallen  upon  us,  and  we  are  told  that  all 
respect  (or  international  rights  and  treaties 
has  vanished  from  our  hearts.  Should 
German  policy  finally  triumph,  it  seems 
there  would  be  no  law  in  Europe  but  that 
of  brute  force  !  These  and  other  terrible 
eventualities  are  held  up  before  the  pub- 
lic eye,  portrayed  in  the  most  glowing 
colors.  It  is,  however,  with  these  bright 
hues  as  with  those  of  the  rainbow,  when 
you  approach  them  they  dissolve  away  in 
mist  All  these  charges  and  apprehen- 
sions res^  upon  a  few  false  conclusions  and 
mistakes  which  should  be  parent  to  every 
imprejudiced  observer. 


We  should  laugh  at  any  one  in  the 
present  day  who  seriously  brought  a  charge 
of  insatiable  lust  of  conquest  against  the 
kings  of  the  House  of  Capet  because,  pro- 
ceeding from  their  Duchy  of  Paris,  they 
gradually  brought  the  other  provinces  and 
baronies  of  France  under  their  dominion, 
and  that  too,  in  the  main,  by  force  off 
arms.  All  the  world  would  loudly  reply, 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  forcible  con- 
quest, but  of  the  union  and  consolidation 
of  France,  of  the  interests  and  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  French  nation.  Why,  then, 
should  ye  deny  to  the  HohenzoUem  the 
justification  which  we  so  readily  award  to 
the  Capets  ?  The  conquests  of  the  for- 
mer, made  with  but  few  exceptions  on 
German  soil,  what  have  they  been  but 
the  reunion  of  the  so  miserably  lacerated 
and  divided  German  nation  ? 

And  if  the  means  employed  in  these 
conquests  have  not  always  been  gentle, 
were  the  obstacles  easy  to  be  overcome  ? 
Were  the  motives  of  resistance  worthy  of 
respect  ?  Every  effort  was  made  to  attain 
the  great  object  of  German  unity  by  mild- 
er measures — by  appeals  to  public  opinion, 
by  resolutions  of  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
by  diplomatic  negotiations ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  National 
unity  is  a  mere  delusion  without  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  government — a 
sovereign,  and,  in  case  of  need,  coerciag 
government  But  how  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  the  reigning  monarchs,  and 
especially  potentates  so  powerful  as  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  or  so  proud  as 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Guelph,  would  voluntarily  submit  to  the 
supreme  command  of  one  who  had  been 
their  peer  ?  No  one  in  England  is  sur- 
prised that  a  union  with  Scotland  (we  say 
nothing  of  Ireland)  was  only  attained  after 
centuries  of  contest.  Now  the  rulers  and 
inhabitants  of  Germany  are,  doubtless, 
civilized  and  worthy  men,  but  they  are 
men,  like  Englisbraoi  and  Scots,  and 
subject  to  the  sanoe  passions;  and  to 
them,  too,  thie  wotds.  of  the  poet  may  be 
applied — 


« 


Blvt  ist  em  gao&.bcsonderer.  SafL'* 


The  kings  of  Prussia,  it  is  true,  wese 
no  unselfish  idealists,,  but  their  success 
was*a  gaiid  to  the  national  cause,  and  it 
was  well  that  the  latter  coincided  with  the 
desires  and  aims  of  royal  egotism.  In 
a  word,  the  ajanexation  o£  MaEover,  the 
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exclusion  of  Austria,  the  supremacy  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  over  the  South-Ger- 
man armies,  are  questions,  not  of  Euro- 
pean, but  of  German,  policy.  All  these 
things  do  but  show  that  the  German  na- 
tion has  felt  the  necessity  of  at  length 
existing  as  a  nation,  or,  which  is  tlie  same 
thing,  .of  including  the  whole  German 
people  in ,  some  one  political  form ;  but 
they  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
question  whether  the  love  of  quarrelling 
or  ambition,  whether  lust  of  conquest,  or 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  our  German  blood, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  flow  so 
sluggishly.  "But  the  Imperial  dignity," 
say  others,  "  with  all  its  mediaeval  reminis- 
cences, of  universal  dominion,  and  divine 
consecration !  And  the  principle  of  na- 
tionality, with  its  dangerous  indefiniteness ! 
— and  Luxemburg,  and  the  community 
of  soul  between  Bismarck  and  Gortscha- 
koff ! "  I  repeat  that  all  these  things  are 
of  the  mist,  misty  and  unreal,  intended  to 
cloud  the  vision  of  those  who  have  as 
dark  and  vague  conceptions  of  German 
thinjgs  and  people,  as  the  flaneurs  of  the 
Parisian  Boulevards  of  the  geography  of 
Pomerania,  the  land  of  the  Prussian 
Turcos,  where  the  semi-savage  races  of 
Uhlans  dwell  i 

However  deeply  penetrated  such  ob- 
servers may  be  with  the  conviction  of  the 
military  despotism  with  which  Count 
Bismarck  drives  the  German  people  before 
him,  like  a  flock  oi  helpless  sheep,  even 
they  <cannot  seriously  believe,  that  a  State, 
whose  military  power  rests  chiefly  on  an 
intellectual  basis,  on  the  personal  service 
of  all  the  educated  inhabitants — a  State 
which  possesses  a  grand  literature,  a  free 
press,  and  two  debating  Parliaments, 
could  really,  in  the  long  run,  maintain  a 
political  system  which  was  repudiated  by 
the  vast  majority  of  its  population.  It 
has  been  common  in  foreign  countries 
to  regaid  the  German  Liberals,  who  in 
1862  vehemently  opposed  Count  Bismarck 
on  the  question  of  military  oiganization, 
and,  after  the  victories  of  1866,  received 
him  with  enthusiastic  applause,  as  blind 
worshippers  of  success,  as  unprincipled 
devotees  of  a  coide  ChauinnisoL  Xirose 
who  lake  this  view  of  the  case  overlook 
the  notorious  izcX.  that  (he  conflict*  «of 
1862  was  xespectii)g  the  imeans  and  mode 
of  proceeding,  while  die  reconciliation  of 
i866  arose  from  the  recognition  of  com- 


mon aims.  Count  Bismarck  was  formerly 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  anti-Austrian 
policy ;  and  it  was  chiefly  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  Liberal  party  in  1862 
refused  him  the  means  of  increasing  the 
army,  because  they  believed  that  for  the 
performance  of  vassal  service  to  Austria, 
such  as  he  recommended  in  1848,  die 
smallest  army  in  Prussia  was  large  enough. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Danish  war, 
however,  they  learned  with  joyful  sur- 
prise that  Count  Bismarck  was  an  alter- 
ed man,  that  there  was  no  need  for 
them  to  join  him^  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  had  made  the  all-important  ob- 
ject of  their  national  wishes  his  own. 
And  can  any  one  be  surprised  that  they 
now  lavished  upon  him  the  means  of 
carrying  out  a  system  which  for  twenty 
years  had  been  the  ideal  of  their  hopes, 
the  turning-point  of  all  their  efforts? 
They  had  been  powerless  without  the 
guiding  genius  of  the  practical  statesman, 
but  this  great  statesman  would  be  the  last 
to  deny  that  the  foundation  of  all  his  suc- 
cesses was  the  essential  identity  of  his  aims 
with  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  Now  this 
same  nation  repudiates  all  reminiscences 
of  mediaeval  Imperialism,  with  its  theoretic 
pretensions  and  its  claims  to  universal 
empire.  The  very  title  is  a  half-reluc- 
tant concession  to  the  vanity  of  South 
German  kings,  who,  if  they  must  render 
military  service,  would  rather  follow  an 
emperor  to  the  field  than  one  of  their 
equals  in  rank.  The  old  provinces  of 
Prussia  are  of  opinion  that  their  king- 
dom was  better  than  any  empire  in  the 
world.  ''It  is  a  strange  anomaly,"  we 
hear  it  said,  ''  that  a  king  who  has  over- 
thrown two  emperors  should  have  their 
tide  ofiered  him  as  an  additional  honor." 
The  North-German  Diet  received  the 
announcement  with  cool  dignity.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  people  are  possess- 
ed by  the  sentiments  of  the  ders  £tat,  by 
the  \dews  of  the  manufacturer,  die 
bureaucrat,  and  the  philosopher.  A  fonn 
like  that  of  Frederic  William  IV.,  with 
its  tinge  of  feudal  and  devout  romance, 
stood  alone  and  strange  among  his  peo- 
ple. The  age  of  crusades  and  pilgrim- 
ages to  Rome  is  forever  past,  in  spite  of 
the  Imperial  dde. 

Gone,  too,  still  more  irrevocably  past, 
are  the  days  of  universal  dominion — 
of  the  annexadon  of  Burgundy  and 
Italy,  of  the  vassalage  of  France  and 
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Dcinmark,  of  Hungary  and  Poland.     Ger- 
many has  learnt,  to  her  own  destruction, 
to  what  such  loose  agglomerations  lead. 
The  heterogeneousness  of  their  inhabit- 
ants rendered  a  well-ordered  polity  im- 
possible in  those  distant  provinces,  and 
the  very  endeavor  to  carry  it  out  was  fatal 
to  the  order  and  well-being  of  the  ruling 
State  itself.     No  one  in  Germany  would 
wish  to  annex  a  territory,  the  population 
of  mdiich  was  not  capable  of  real  assimila- 
tion to  the  German  State.     We  wish  to 
conquer  no  land  which  is  not  German; 
and,  be  it  well  understood,  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  reverse  the  proposition,  or  to 
annex  every  country  which  is  German. 
Not  a  hand  would  have  been  stretched 
out  towards  Elsass  and  Lothringen,  if 
France  had  been  contented  with  the  pos- 
session of  a  German  border-land,  and  left 
us  in  peace.     Now,  indeed,  we  demand 
Elsass,  that  we  may  have  in  the  Vosges 
mountains  a  seciwer  frontier  for  the  pro- 
tection of  South  Cxermany,  than  the  un- 
defended stream  of  the  Rhine  can  afford. 
Even  there  we  should  not  ask  for  a  single 
clod  of  ground  beyond  the  limits  of  die 
German  language,  if  the  paramount  neces- 
sity of  tracing  a  defensible  line  of  frontier 
did  not  compel  us  to  do  so.     As  it  is,  we 
shall  leave  many  thousands  of  Germans 
beyond  the  Vosges  to  France,  and,  on  the 
other    hand,  we  demand    two  German 
square  miles    (about    forty-five    English 
square  miles)  on  the  Moselle,  beyond  the 
language  border,  in  order,  in  the  former 
case,  to  place  the  mountains,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  works  of  Metz,  between  ourselves 
and  France.     From  other  Germans,  who 
neither  seek  us  nor  injure  us,  we  ask  for 
nothing    but    a    friendly   understanding. 
Count  Bismarck  expressed  the  feelings  of 
every  German  heart  in  a  celebrated  de- 
spatch, in  which  he  said  that  he  would 
compel  no  German  State  to  join  the  Con- 
federacy, but  that  he  would  defend  the 
right  of  voluntary  adhesion  from  all  foreign 
interference.      He  spoke  the  feelings  of 
every  German  heart,  when  he  subsequent- 
ly declared  that  it  had  never  occurred  to 
the  Prussian   Government,   even  in    its 
dreams,  to  threaten  the  independence  of 
Holland.     And  finally,  as  to  the  Russian 
Baltic  provinces,  which  have  also  been 
spoken  of  as  threatened  by  the  principle 
of  nationality.      In  these  districts  dwell 
a  number  of  German  nobles  and  savans 
in  the  midst  of  an  entirely  foreign  popu- 


lation, far  removed  from  their  Gennan 
home,  and,  hitherto,  regarded  as  an  inval- 
uable agent  for  the  civilization  of  Russia. 
We  feel  the  liveliest  sympathy  for  them, 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  persecutions 
of   the  fanatical  Muscovite  democracy. 
But  if  Russia  makes  it   impossible  for 
them  to  preserlre  their  nationality,  or  even 
their  existence,  we  can  have  no  interest 
in  preventing  the  great  Slavonian  Empire 
from  weakening  itself  by  a  suicidal  policy. 
Germany    is    satisfied   with    oflfering  to 
every    inhabitant    of  those  districts  an 
ever-open    asylum,    in  which  he  would 
soon  enough  forget  his  Livonian  birth- 
place.    No  one  must  expect  more  from 
us  than  this.     To  wish  to  conquer  the 
desolate   shores  of  this  inhospitable  sea 
would  never  enter  the  head  of  any  Ger- 
man statesman.     No  one  in  Germany  has 
any  longing  after  extensive  colonial  pos- 
sessions.    The  very  last  Reichstag  an- 
swered a  petition,  recommending  nothing 
more    than    the  acquisition  of  a  naval 
station    in  East  India,  by  unanimously 
passing    to    the    "order    of    the    day." 
This,  tfien,  is  our  principle  of  nationality. 
It  involves  no  positive  claims,   such  as 
the    union    of  all  the   Germans  in  the 
world  in  one  vast  empire.     It  seeks  for 
no  charter  of  extension,  but  rather  for 
fixed  limits  which  it  need  not  pass.     It 
wishes,  as  far  as  possible,  to  exclude  all 
alien  elements,   which  could  disturb  its 
internal  harmony.      In  certain  districts, 
indeed,  we  cannot  carry  our  border-line 
round  every  Danish,  Polish,  or  French 
house,  but  we  have,   once    for  all,  not 
the  slightest  desire  to  alter  for  the  worse 
the  relative  proportion  in  our  population, 
of  thirty-six  Germans  to  three  non-Ger- 
mans; and  we  may  boldly  ask,  whether 
any  measure  of  our  Government  betrays 
a  different  intention  ? 

But  Luxemburg  ?  I  must  confess  that 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  all  the  fiis- 
tian  which  has  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject is  seriously  meant,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  undertake  a  serious  refutation. 
Seldom  has  an}rthing  appeared  to  me  more 
comical  than  the  gravity  and  unwearied 
zeal  with  which  the  writers  in  the  English 
press  have  added  o  to  o ;  and  then  given 
forth  to  the  astounded  world,  as  the  result 
of  the  calculation,  that  Prussia,  in  her  in- 
satiable greed,  is  disregarding  her  most 
sacred  engagements,  and,  by  her  own  and 
Russia's  guilt,  preparing  for  Europe  a  new 
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era  of  lawless  violence.  In  these  days  of 
unexampled  excitement  and  calamity  men 
live  fast,  and  do  not  credit  the  world  of 
newspaper  readers,  more  especially,  with 
a  retentive  memory.  The  treaty  of  1867 
is  full  three  years  old,  and  yet  there  are 
some  profound  people  who  still  remem- 
ber its  existence.  But  who  thinks  any 
longer  of  its  contents,  or  the  explanatory 
interpretations  which  preceded  it  ?  When 
an  international  treaty  contains  mutual 
engagements,  it  has  always  been  held  that, 
in  case  of  violation,  the  injured  party  has 
the  option  of  demanding  redress,  or  of 
withdrawing  from  the  treaty.  In  the 
treaty  pf  1867  the  Five  Powers  declared 
that  Luxemburg  was  to  be  neutral  terri- 
tory ;  that  it  should,  on  its  part,  be  bound 
to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  and  raze 
the  fortifications  of  its  capital.  Accord- 
ingly, France  and  Germany  mutually  en- 
gaged to  respect  this  neutrality  as  long  as 
the  other  parties  to  the  treaty  did  the  same. 
That  these  engagements  have  not  been 
observed,  either  by  Luxemburg  or — 
what  is  more  important — ^by  France,  was 
made  known  to  the  English  public  by  cir- 
cumstantial and  repeated  reports  of  the 
Luxemburg  correspondents  of  the  Times, 
Daily  News,  &c.,  long  before  the  appear- 
ance  of  Count  Bismarck's  despatch. 

The  facts  there  detailed — the  imperfect, 
nay,  only  pretended,  demolition  of  the  forti- 
fications ;  the  transport  of  large  provision- 
trains  to  Thionville  ;  the  reception  of  per- 
jured French  officers  who  were  equipped 
in  Luxemburg  for  military  service  and 
despatched  to  the  Army  of  the  North — all 
these  facts  are  notorious,  and  no  one  will 
deny  that  they  are  breaches  of  the  com- 
pact Prussia,  therefore,  had  the  option 
of  withdrawing  from  the  broken  treaty,  or 
of  seeking  redress  from  die  contracting 
parties.  But  for  the  latter  alternative  an 
answer  had  been  prepared  beforehand  by 
the  English  Ministry,  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

"  This  treaty,"  said  Lord  Stanley,  pub- 
licly and  officially  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, ''  contains  a  collective  guarantee  of 
the  Five  Powers.  Should  any  one  of 
these  parties  withdraw  from  it,  the  guar- 
antee will  cease  to  exist,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  other  Powers  will  be  ipso 
facto  annulled."  The  reader  may,  per- 
haps, remember  the  painful  impression 
which  this  ingenious  syllogism  produced 
upon  every  straightforward    though  un- 


learned man,  not  only  in  Prussia,  but 
throughout  Europe.  The  garrison  of 
Luxerabui^,  which  offended  the  eye  of 
Napoleon,  was  important  to  Prussia  as  a 
protection  to  her  Moselle  frontier.  To 
induce  Prussia  to  forego  this  safeguard, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, the  guarantee  of  Europe  was  offer- 
ed for  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg.  The 
security  afforded  by  her  own  bayonets  was 
to  be  supplied  by  the  plighted  faith  of  Eu- 
rope.  But  no  sooner  had  she  signed  the 
treaty  than  Lord  Stanley  hastened  to  pro- 
claim to  the  astonished  world  that/i/^  in 
the  very  case  in  which  Prussia  would  need 
the  promised  guarantee,  England  would 
disown  all  responsibility  I  This  very  case 
has  now  occurred.  Not  only  has  Lux- 
emburg violated  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  by  her  own  acts  of  omission  and 
commission,  but  Count  Bismarck  asserts 
that  she  has  allowed  her  neutrality  to  be 
violated  by  the  French — die  French 
Eastern  Railway,  the-  French  consul, 
and  the  French  officers.  France,  by 
so  doing,  has  withdrawn  from  the  collec- 
tive guarantee :  ergo,  according  to  the 
English  official  theory,  the  guarantee 
exists  no  longer,  and  the  Powers  are  no 
longer  bound  to  maintain  it  \  ergo,  as  we 
read  in  the  English  newspapers,  Count 
Bismarck  is  a  perfidious,  disloyal  con- 
queror, since  he  renounces  the  treaty 
without  first  imploring  the  protection  of 
the  Powers !  To  such  intrepid  logic  as  this 
it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  supreme  indif- 
ference, that  of  Count  Bismarck's  real  in- 
tentions: whether  he  proposes  to  annex  the 
whole  of  Luxemburg,  or  only  to  reoccupy  it 
by  a  garrison,  or  simply  to  compel  it  to  pre- 
serve its  neutrality,  nothing  at  all  is  known. 
I  ought  to  apologize  to  the  enlightened 
reader  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  miskre. 
He  will  not  need  to  be  convinced  that 
this  charge  against  the  loyalty  of  Prussia 
is  a  knife  without  blade  or  handle,  a  syl- 
logism which  has  only  three  trifiing 
faults  —  a  non-existent  major,  a  false 
minor,  and  a  hasty  conclusion.  We 
may  truly  say,  that  rarely  has  the  good 
name  of  a  great  nation  been  so  frivo- 
lously assailed  —  a  nation  with  which 
England  is  connected  by  many  living  ties 
— ^a  nation  with  which,  after  all,  she 
would  probably  rather  live  in  friendship 
than  at  enmity.  I  will  not  dwell  here  on 
painful  reminiscences  of  a  more  ancient 
date,  attaching  to  the  conduct  of  EngUnd 
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towards  Germany  in  the  Limbui^-Luxem- 
burg  question,  or  on  the  way  in  whidi 
we  were  treated  when  the  boundsuy-line 
of  territory  was  drawn  in  accordance  with 
Lord  Castlereagh's  predilections  for  his 
unfortunate  bantling,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands ;  nor  will  I  enlarge  on  the 
reckless  and  perfidious  way  in  which  the 
German  Diet  was  treated  by  the  London 
Conference  at  the  division  of  Luxemburg 
in  1 83 1.  These  are,  indeed,  things  of  the 
past ;  and  we  have  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  do  with  the  present 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  whence  these 
offences  come.  Germany  is  in  a  state 
of  powerful  development ;  and  this  fact, 
such  is  the  nature  of  man,  does  not  at- 
tract the  sympathy  of  our  respected  neigh- 
bors. It  is  never  a  cause  of  pleasure 
to  the  statesman  or  politician  of  any 
country  when  another  State,  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  treat  as  a  con- 
venient material  of  his  diplomatic  activity, 
suddenly  grows  up  into  a  mighty  factor 
which  must  be  taken  ifUo  account.  We  must 
bear  the  consequences  of  this  relation  as 
the  inevitable  results  of  oiu-  good  fortune. 
In  spite  of  its  inconveniences,  we  prefer 
the  new  state  of  things  to  the  old.  If  we 
are  wise,  we  shall  not  allow  our  views  of 
our  international  interests  to  be  clouded 
by  any  such  marks  of  displeasure.  The 
world  has  learned  from  manifold  experi- 
ences to  look  with  distrust  on  those  whom 
fortune  flavors.  It  must  be  our  care  not 
to  challenge  Nemesis,  but  to  justify  our 
elevation  by  a  beneficent  activity.  If  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  very  last 
stadium  of  our  development  will  do  much 
to  preserve  us  from  excessive  centraliza- 
tion, and  consequently  from  an  over-ac- 
tive and  meddling  foreign  policy. 

Our  treaties  with  the  South  German 
States  are  now  before  the  world.  Baden, 
it  is  true,  has  unconditionally  joined  the 
North  German  Bund,  and  Wtkrtemberg 
with  dight  and  unimportant  reservations. 
The  numerous  articles  of  the  Bavarian 
Treaty,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  many  limi- 
tations of  the  Federal,  or  Imperial,  au- 
thority. Prussia  has  now  no  more  votes 
out  of  sixty  than  she  formeriy  had  out  of 
forty.  Every  change  of  the  Constitution, 
and,  consequently,  every  increase  of  the 
central  power,  must  be  sanctioned  by 
three-fourdis,  instead  of  two-thirds  as  for- 
meriy, of  these  votes.  The  three  kings, 
of   Bavaria,   WUrtemberg,   and    Saxony, 


form  a  Committee  for  the  control  of  the 
Imperii  diplomacy:  A  declaration  of 
war  can  only  be  made  by  a  decree  of  the 
Federal  Council,  and  not,  as  formerly,  by 
the  Presidency  of  the  Diet  alone.  Bava- 
ria has  withdrawn  a  long  category  of  sub- 
jects of  legislation  for  her  own  territory 
from  the  competence  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  thereby  secured,  to  a  great  extent, 
her  national  independence.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  diis  example  will  re-act,  indi- 
rectly but  practically,  on  the  entire  rela- 
tions of  the  Bund  to  each  of  its  members ; 
whereas  formerly  a  thorough,  all-pervad- 
ing, central  authority  existed  under  the 
title  of  Bund,  and  Bundes-praesidium. 
The  newly-created  Confederacy  has,  in- 
deed, received  the  name  of  Empire,  but, 
in  fact,  has  become  less  unitarian,  and 
more  federalistic,  in  its  character.  In 
Germany,  therefore,  not  a  little  apprehen- 
sion has  been  expressed,  that  the  central 
power  may  have  been  too  much  limited 
and  fettered,  to  the  decrease  of  the  defen- 
sive power  of  the  whole  State.  But  we 
may  surely  hope  that  this  disadvantage 
will  tend  to  free  us  from  the  suspicion  of 
meditating  an  offensive  foreign  policy. 

We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  ad- 
vantages which  mental  culture  in  Crermany 
has  derived  from  our  former  division  into 
numerous  sovereign  states,  are  not  at  all 
endangered  by  the  late  revolution.  The 
counts  and  civil  lists  of  the  different 
Princes  are  left  intact,  and  when  next  we 
find  a  Gothe  or  a  Schiller,  the  Ducal 
Maecenas  will  not  be  wanting,  and  need 
not  be  summoned  firom  Berlin.  The 
several  German  States  will  still  be  able  to 
direct  their  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
affiairs  according  to  tiieir  good  pleasure. 
The  praiseworthy  'rivalry  of  two  dozen 
Governments  will  still  redound  to  the  ad- 
vantage, and  secure  the  independence,  of 
our  Universities.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
we  shall  rid  ourselves,  at  once  and  for- 
ever, of  the  crying  evils  resulting  from  our 
former  divisions,  by  a  uniform  legislation 
in  matters  connected  with  Mails  and  Rail- 
wa3rs,  naturalization,  fireedom  of  emigra- 
tion, trade  and  manufactures.  Whereas 
in  Bavaria  alone,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
seventy-three  different  codes  of  civil  rights 
existed  side  by  side,  we  may  now  hope, 
iafter  a  short  interval,  to  have  the  same  law 
of  persons,  the  same  criminal  law,  and  the 
same  form  of  civil  procedure,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Germany. 
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It  would  be  strange  indeed  if,  under 
such  dnimstances,  the  German  nation  did 
not  make  rapid  and  joyful  progress  in 
every  direction.  «Our  military  system,  by 
which  every  citizen  of  every  class  is 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  tends  power- 
fully to  awaken  a  spirit  of  industry  and  or- 
der, and  a  lively  sense  of  patriotic  duty, 
in  the  humblest  cottage  of  die  land.  The 
local  business  of  our  communes  and  cir- 
cles is  administered,  partly  by  great  land- 
owners and- partly  by  elected  representa- 
tives, with  an  independence  which  is  rarely 
interfered  with  by  the  central  authorities. 
The  defects  of  every  S3rstein  are  openly 
and  unreservedly  di^ussed,  and  will  soon, 
we  trust,  be  remedied  by  Ifsgislation. 
There  is  no  want  in  Germany,  as  we  see, 
of  firuitfid  germs  of  political  development 
Our  finances,  moreover,  are  in  the  best 
possible  order ;  nor  do  we  ever  hear,  in 
any  of  the  larger  States  of  the  Empire,  of 
deficits  or  illegal  expendittu'e.  The  de- 
bates on  the  l^dget  are  always  long  and 
searching;  but  only  because  so  many 
desiderata  and  grievances  are  brought  for- 
ward by  the  heads  of  every  department, 
and  very  rarely  indeed  because  of  actual 
financial  difficulties.  Where  there  is  so 
much  light,  there  is  of  course  no  want  of 
shade.  The  deepest  is  that  which  is  cast 
by  the  still  unsolved  question  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  to  the  State  and  the 
School.  I  feel,  however,  the  less  called 
upon  to  enter  into  this  subject,  because 
this  relation  is  not  in  the  least  degree  af- 
fected by  the  re-organization  of  the  empire, 
and  is  still  to  be  regulated  by  each  sepa- 
rate State. 

But  I  already  hear  the  main  objection 
urged,  "This  is  all  very  fine  and  ^ood, 
but  how  about  the  all-important  pomt — 
the  political  freedom  of  the  nation ;  or,  in 
French  phraseology,  the  'gouvemement 
du  pays  par  le  pays '  ?  Is  not  the  rule  of 
the  king  or  the  emperor,  though  judicious, 
mild,  and  successful,  a  gouvernemeni  per- 
sonnel V^  It  would  be  of  no  avail  to  an- 
swer that  we  have  two  parliaments,  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Prussian,  to  your  one,  and 
that  both  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  former  at  least  by  equal  and  direct 
suffrage  and  the  ballot;  that  the  Govern- 
ment exercises  a  very  small  and  decreas- 
ing influence  on  the  elections ;  that,  ever 
since  die  constitutional  struggle  of  1862, 
it  has  raised  no  taxes,  incurred  no  expendi- 
ture,  and,  in  short,  enacted  no  laws,  with 


out  the  sanction  of  Parliament  No 
doubt  these  facts  render  a  system  of  ad- 
ministration directly  opposed  to  the  ex- 
press will  of  the  people  impossible.  But 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  new  em^Hre 
will  possess  no  responsible  Ministers,  and 
the  Imperial  Parliament  no  power  df  im- 
peaching them,  and  no  right  of  passing  an 
annual  Mutiny  Bill  The  Prussian  Cham- 
bers, moreover,  are  still  without  the  right 
of  voting  the  yearly  supplies ;  are  still  de- 
nied all  direct  influence  on  the  government 
of  the  country.  All  direct  means,  there- 
fore, of  expelling  an  unpopular  Ministry 
from  ofiice  are  wanting.  If  a  Minister 
fails  to  obtain  a  majority  for  a  Bill,  that 
Bill  of  course  is  lost;  but  no  Prussian 
Minister  would  on  that  account  dream  of 
residing  office,  or  of  modifying  the  course 
of  ms  policy.  We  have  a  constitutional 
monarchy  indeed,  but  not  a  parliamentary 
government. 

These  are  facts  which  do  not  tend  to 
recommend  our  cause  to  the  eyes  of 
liberal  parties  abroad,  and  occasion  no  lit- 
tle sorrow  to  our  people  at  home,  and 
more  especially  to  many  of  our  deputies. 
Yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  see  in 
them  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  all-con- 
trolling despotism.  The  royal  preroga- 
tive is  far  greater,  at  the  present  day,  in 
Germany  than  in  England;  it  may  in 
many  respects  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Tudors.  But  it  is  certainly  not  the  ro3ral 
prerogative  alone  which  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  a  parliamentary  government  in 
our  country.  No  one  in  England  would 
understand  an  Opposition  which  attacked 
a  Ministry  without  wishing  to  occupy  its 
place — which  impugned  the  acts  of  a  Gov- 
ernment without  being  ready  to  undertake 
the  task  of  forming  a  tetter  administration. 
Parliamentary  government  means  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  majority,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, of  the  Representatives  of  the  People. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  its  existence 
that  there  should  be  a  homogeneous  ma- 
jority in  parliament,  and  that  it  should  be 
able  to  form  a  Ministry  from  its  own  mem- 
bers. Now  both  these  requisites  have 
hitherto  been  wanting  in  Germany,  and  I 
see  no  prospect,  at  present,  of  die  want 
being  speedily  supplied.  The  German 
Diet,  and  the  Prussian  Parliament,  are  di- 
vided into  six  to  eight  fractions,  of  which 
only  two  or  three  have  ever  been  able  to 
form  a  coalition ;  and  even  these  coali- 
tions have  not  always  formed  a  majority, 
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and  still  less  a  compact  or  lasting  majority. 
As  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues, 
it  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  render  a  par- 
liamentary Ministry  impossible.  While 
the  House  of  Representatives  consists  of 
six  contending  parties,  it  is  incapable  of 
forming  a  Ministry  of  the  majority.  More 
over,  parliamentary  institutions  have  only 
existed  for  twenty  years  in  Prussia,  and 
only  fifty  in  Soudi  Germany.  Now  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  this  time  is  too 
short  to  afford  the  population  of  a  country 
a  practical  training  for  parliamentary 
government  Even  now-  the  majority 
of  electors  regard  the  criticism  and 
control  of  the  Government  as  the 
most  important  part  of  a  member's  duty. 
They  still  look,  not  to  the  best  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  government,  but  to  the 
greatest  possible  limitation  of  them,  as 
the  greatest  security  of  their  liberties.  A 
candidate  who  allowed  it  to  be  seen  that 
he  possessed  both  the  power  and  the  wish 
to  become  a  minister,  would  immediately 
forfeit  the  support  of  a  large  number 
of  the  constituencies.  I  remember  that 
in  the  year  1846  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den intrusted  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry;  upon  which  one  of  his  best 
friends  and  supporters  cried  out,  "  It  is 
a  blessing  for  the  country,  but  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  Opposition."  And  when,  in 
the  year  1863,  the  Liberal  Minister  in 
Baden,  Baron  Roggenbach,  sent  in  his 
resignation  (in  consequence  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  an  important  bill  by  a  Liberal 
Chamber),  and  called  on  the  Grand  Duke 
to  summon  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
to  the  Cabinet,  the  victorious  party  de- 
clared that  they  would  submit  to  no  such 
unheard-of  vioience^  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  Roggenbach  to  retain  office,  but  to 
suit  himself  to  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  representative  body.  The  English 
reader  will  see  at  once,  that  while  the 
majority  entertain  sentiments  like  these, 
parliamentary  government  is  not  to  be 
thought  of;  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
midst  of  these  parliamentary  parties,  to 
form  a  school  of  practical  statesmen, 
possessing  the  necessary  capacity  for  gov- 
erning a  great  empire.  Should  the  next 
elections  produce  a  compact  liberal  ma- 
jority, which  I  do  not  expect,  and  the 
King  should  intrust  their  leaders  with  the 
formation  of  a  ministry,  they  would  prob- 
ably be  able  to  propose  out  of  their  own 


number  fitting  men,  with  die  requisite 
technical  knowledge,  for  the  Home  Office, 
and  the  ministries  of  Education  and  Jus* 
tice ;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  dian 
tiiat  they  would  reccommend  the  king  to 
retain  die  ministers  of  Foreign  AlOairs, 
War,  and  Finance,  not  merely  on  account 
of  their  eminent  services,  but  because 
the  majority  possessed  no  candidates  for 
those  offices.  Is  this  state  of  things  sole- 
ly owing  to  the  infancy  of  our  liberal 
institutions  ?  Will  their  natural  develop- 
ment eventually  give  us  a  parliamentary 
government?  I  think  it  not  impossi- 
ble, but  very  doubtful.  The  ri»ng 
stream  of  Democracy  is  overflowing 
Germany  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
All  offices  are  open  to  men  of  every 
class ;  all  property  is  transferable  and 
divisible.  Compulsory  education,  and 
compulsory  military  service  for  all  classes 
without  exception,  are  gradually  remov- 
ing all  distinctions  between  man  and 
mam  By  the  electoral  laws  of  1850  and 
1867  the  representation  of  the  people 
has  been  placed  on  die  broadest  demo- 
cratic basis.  On  die  other  hand,  the  re- 
sources of  the  countiy  are  being  rapidly 
developed  by  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures and  the  technical  sciences,  b^  the 
ever  increasing  facility  and  rapidity  of 
communication.  The  task  of  adminis- 
tration becomes  every  day  greater  and 
more  difficult,  and  demands  of  our 
officials  more  and  more  comprehensive 
technical  knowlec^e,  and  a  more  special 
training.  England  has  hitherto  been  the 
only  great  empire  in  the  world,  in  which 
the  parliamentary  system  of  government 
has  permanently  stood  its  ground,  and 
borne  good  fruit.  In  past  times  its  foun- 
dations were  thoroughly  aristocratic,  and 
the  administration  of  the  country  could 
be  carried  on,  under  the  form  of  self-gov- 
ernment, by  the  same  landed  proprietors 
who  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  con- 
trolled the  elections  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  what  prudent  man  in 
England  would  now  undertake  to  say 
yihzX  shape  the  parliamentary  system  will 
assume  in  future  times,  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  most  important  de- 
partments will  require  paid  and  profes- 
sional officials,  depending  on  the  crown  ; 
and  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elec- 
tive franchise  will  be  exercised  by  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  uneducated  citi- 
zens ?    The  centre  of  gravity  of  die  par- 
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liamentary  system  has  lain  hitherto  in 
this,  that  by  self-goverament  in  all  parts 
^of  the  country,  a  ruling  class  has  been 
formed,  which  created,  by  parliamentary 
elections,  a  great  Central  Legislative 
Board,  and  a  controlling  and  responsible 
Executive  Committee.  Where  these  con- 
ditions were  wanting,  die  efforts  made 
to  construct  a  parliamentary  government 
have  been  only  blind  guesses  at  the  future 
— ^a  mere  game  of  hazard.  In  France, 
as  well  as  ever3rwhere  else,  this  ^tem 
has  made  continual  y^r^.  In  America, 
the  pattern  land  of  Democracy, — as  Eng- 
land, hitherto,  of  the  aristocratic  constitu- 
tion,— ^parliamentary  government  has  nev- 
er yet  been  tried. 

If  .these  remarks  be  true,  we  can  hard- 
ly prognosticate  a  brilliant  future  for 
parliamentary  government  in  Germany  ; 
but  we  need  not  see  therein  any  absolute 
danger  to  our  prosperity  or  freedom. 
This  system  can  only  live  under  certain 
historical  and  local  conditions^  it  cannot, 
on  that  very  account,  be  the  sole  gospel 
of  political  salvation.  All  human  things 
have  their  bright  and  their  dark  sides, 
and  only  children  in  politics  will  expect 
the  one  without  the  other.  He  who 
would  enjoy  the  advantages  of  democratic 
institutions  must  pay  their  heavy  price. 
Even  in  countries,  like  Germany  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  the 
Representative  body  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the  Minis- 
ters, its  very  existence,  its  debates,  its 
criticism  of  the  Budget  its  right  of  re- 
jecting bad  measures,  are  all  highly  im- 
portant barriers  against  the  absolutism 
of  the  Government ;  and  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernment in  strong  hands,  undisturbed  by 
the  waves  of  popular  agitation,  seems  to 
us  an  inestimable  blessing,  when  we  look 
at  the  awful  consequence  of  a  contrary 
state  of  things  in  France.  .  Germany, 
even  after  her  great  victories,  will  occupy 
a  highly  dangerous  position  in  Europe, 
placed  as  she  is  between  revengeful 
France,  ambitious  Russia,  and  wavering 
Austria.  In  this  position  what  we  most 
need  is  a  firm  and  secure  govermuent 
A  presidential  election,  at  the  end  of 
every  four  years,  would  be  with  us  a 
struggle  of  life  and  death.  There  may 
well  be  a  more  ideal  condition  than  ours, 
but  it  is  for  us  of  vital  importance,  that 
the  sound  threads  of  our  traditional  policy 
should  not  be  frivolously  broken.     Our 


sovereigns  have  learned  from  experience 
that  their  military  system,  which  has  led 
to  unexampled  successes,  is  founded  on  the 
broad  basis  of  the  wide-spread  education, 
prosperity,  and  patriotism  of  tht  people. 
And  this  fact,  which  is  clearly  recognized 
by  every  member  of  our  government, 
gives  a  sure  guarantee,  not  against  occa- 
sional mistakes  and  failures,  but  at  least 
of  a  steady  effort  on  the  part  of  our  rulers 
to  promote  education,  prosperity,  and 
patriotism — ^in  other  words,  the  Hberty 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Another  consideration  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  old  German  Bund,  as  it 
existed  from  1815  to  1S48,  was  almost 
continuously  a  grievous  hindrance  to  the 
political  freedom  and  the  constitutional 
progress  of  the  several '  German  States. 
It  seems  evident  to  me,  for  very  simple 
and  intelligible  reasons,  that  our  new  em- 
pire will  work  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  political  measures  of  the  old  Ger- 
man Diet  were  determined  by  the  theoret- 
ically equal  and  unlimited  independence 
of  all  its  members,  and  by  Hie  rivalry  of 
the  two  great  Powers — Austria  and  Piiis- 
sia.  The  two  last  were  governed  by  ab- 
solute monarchs,  while  the  smaller  States 
had  representative  constitutions.  Then 
kings,  grand  dukes,  and  dukes  had  nothing 
to  fear  for  their  sovereignty  from  the  Diet, 
for  they  were  protected  by  its  fundamen- 
tal law,  and  they  could,  moreover,  alwa3rs 
reckon  on  the  support  of  one  of  the  great 
Powers  if  Hie  other  attempted  to  oppress 
them.  All  the  concern  of  these  petty 
princes  was  directed  towards  their  Cham- 
bers ;  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  poli- 
cy was  the  limitation  of  the  rights  and 
functions  of  their  parliaments.  The  two 
great  Powers  sympathized  with  their  views 
because  they  were  highly  averse  to  the  in- 
troduction of  parliaments  into  their  own 
States.  They  both  wished  to  have  as 
mkny  princely  adherents  as  possible,  and 
they  soon  learned  that  the  best  means  of 
conciliating  the  minor  sovereigns  wzs  to 
support  them  against  the  constitutional, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  revolutionary, 
tendencies  of  their  people.  And  thus  the 
Diet,  from  the  utter  want  of  a  strong  cen- 
tral government,  became  incapable  of 
fruitful  activity  at  home,  and  of  a  success- 
ful policy  abroad.  Its  whole  attention 
was  therefore  directed  to  the  suppression 
of  all  liberal  and  constitutional  efforts,  so 
that  it  brought  on  itself  the  hatred  of  the 
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great  mass  of  the  population  throughout 
the  whole  of  Germany,  and  Ae  Contempt 
of  every  statesman. 

The  circumstances  of  the  newly-founded 
Empire  are  entirely  different  At  its  head 
is  a  great  Power,  immeasurably  superior 
to  any  other  of  its  members.  All  the 
States  of  the  new  Bund  are  accustomed  to 
constitutional  systems,  public  discussion, 
and  a  free  press.  The  princes  of  the 
smaller  States  no  longer  look  on  their 
Chambers  as  dangerous  enemies  of  their 
political  -existence.  The  chief  question 
which  now  occupies  dieir  thoughts  is, 
whether  they  shall  succeed  in  escaping 
mediatizatton,  and  the  entire  incorporation 
of  their  States  into  Prussia.  The  only 
power  by  which  they  can  retard  such  a 
development  of  the  new  Bund,  is  derived 
from  the  support  of  their  subjects.  They 
have  no  other  means  of  escaping  from  en- 
tire subjection,  than  the  conviction  of 
their  peoples  that  the  transformation  of 
the  Bun(l  into  an  undivided  and  uniform 
Empire  would  be  a  public  calamity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  central  authority  of 
the  Empire,  like  every  other  earthly  power, 
will  endeavor  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  its 
influence,  at  the  cost  of  the  independence 
of  the  several  States ;  and  will  also  feel 
the  importance  of  conciliating  popular 
opinion,  as  the  surest  means  of  attaining 
its  ends.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to 
see  both  parties  competing  for  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people  by  active 
endeavors  to  promote  their  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Empire  will  bring  with  it  no  danger  to 
German  freedom  and  culture,  or  to  the 
progress  and  civilization  of  Europe.     We 


shall  not  indeed  astonish  the  world  by 
rapid  and  dazzling  successes  in  the  field 
of  our  domestic  policy.     We  shall  not  ex- 
hibit any  revolutionary  c(nifs  tt%tat^  which 
may  seem,  for  the  moment,* to  announce 
to  the  wondering  masses  of  the  people  a 
new  era  of  unbounded  felicity.     But  we, 
at  least,  do  not  consider  this  a  matter  for 
regret.     The  brilliant  firework  which  wins 
the  applause  of  the  crowded  theatre  is  as 
evanescent  and  useless  as  it  is  bright  and 
dazzling ;  while    the  comparatively  dull 
but  steady  fire  upon  the  hearth  affords  us 
warmth  and  nourishment.     If  we  have  . 
seen  reason  to  fear  that  French  victories 
would  foster  priestly  influence,  and  there- 
by retard  the  civilization  of  Europe,  or 
lead  to  revolution  and  the  rule  of  the  red 
democracy,  we  have  grounds,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  hoping  that  the  consolidation  of 
Germany  will  render  possible  a  many- 
sided  .  reform,  which  will  gain  in  solidity 
what  it  wants  in  speed.     And  even  for 
France  we  may  hope  that  the  fiery  trials 
which    her    own    aggressive    spirit    has 
brought  upon  her  will  but  consume  the 
dross  of  corruption,  and  thereby  allow  the 
nobler  and  more  vigorous  germs  of  her 
nationality  to  shoot  forth  in  happier  de- 
velopment.   The  war  of  1870  has  shown, 
both  in  its  origin  and  course,  how  deeply 
seated  in  every  French  heart  is  the  con- 
viction that  France  is  not  only  a  prom- 
inent member  of  a  community  of  equal 
States,  but  a  superior  and  privileged  land; 
destined  to  lead  and  rule  the  world.     lif 
this  supercilious  conceit,  and  with  it  her 
self-adoration  and  love  of  bombast,  could 
be  banished  by  this  war  from  the  mind  of 
France,  it  would  be  as  great  a  gain  for 
French  art  and  science  as  for  the  peace  of. 
Europe, 
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Browning  has  been  partially  known  al- 
ready to  one  generation  of  the  British 
public.  A  second  has  risen  up  since  the 
appearance  of  his  first  poem,  before  whom 
he  modestly  takes  his  stand  in  his  latest 
book,  as  still  a  candidate  for  the  favor 
which  their  fathers  refused  him.     There  is 

*  '*  Paracelsus,  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day, 
SordeUo.*'    London :  1863. 

"  Tragedies  and  other  Piays."    London:  1865. 


every  sign  that  it  will  be  accorded  to  him. 
Everythmg  seems  tQ  show  that  the  many 
are  at  length  about  to  concur  in  the  pas- 
sionate admiration  of  the  few,  and  to 
make  up  (as  they  are  wont)  for  unreasona-' 
ble  neglect  in  the  past  by  undiscriminating 

"  Lyrics,  Romances,  Men  and  Women."   Lon- 
don :  1863. 

"  Dramatis  Persona.**  London  :  1864. 

*<  The  Ring  and  the  Book.**  London :  1868. 
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eulogy  in  the  present  This,  though  the 
better  extreme  of  the  two,  is  neither  satis- 
factory  to  the  author  so  treated,  when  he 
is  such  a  man  as  Browning's  poems  reveal 
himself  to  be,  nor  altogether  |;ood  for 
those  who  indulge  in  it ;  while  its  effect 
on  the  young,  who  have  a  taste  to  form 
and  a  model  to  select  for  imitation,  is 
sure  to  be  bad,  leading  them  to  mistake  a 
master's  defects  for  merits,  and  to  copy 
them,  while  possibly  overlooking  his  per- 
fections altogether.  The  present  seems, 
therefore,  a  good  time  for  an  attempt  to 
consider  the  most  noticeable  matters  in 
Browning's  works — the  great  qualities  they 
reveal,  the  deficiencies  they  betray ;  what 
things  his  varied  powers  have  achieved  al- 
ready, and  what  we  may  be  justified  in  yet 
expecting  from  them. 

Those  powers  are  varied  indeed,  far  be- 
yond a  poef  s  ordinary  equipment ;  and 
at  times,  from  their  very  number  and  size, 
an  encumbrance  instead  of  a  help  to  their 
possessor.  His  proficiency  in  logic,  his 
skill  in  metaphysics,  his  keen  wit,  and  his 
delight  in  verbal  subtleties,  are  frequently 
too  much  for  him,  and  impel  him  to  dis- 
play them  out  of  season.  The  bard 
wrestles  in  him  with  the  philosopher,  and 
gets  a  fall ;  the  humorist  trips  up  the  poet 

Much  as  Browning  has  written,-— doubt- 
less, for  one  reason,  because  he  has  writ- 
ten so  mucA, — he  has  not  done  fiiU  justice 
yet  to  some  of  his  poetical  endowments  ; 
and  it  is  now  to  be  feared  that  they  will 
never  receive  it  at  his  hands.  Instead  of 
cherishing  and  making  them  yield  their 
utmost  for  our  benefit,  he  has  often  pre- 
ferred to  elaborate  other  talents,  great  in 
their  way,  but  not  the  poef  s  peculiar  her- 
itage. Take,  for  an  instance,  satire,  which 
is  the  application  to  mean  and  base  ob- 
jects of  tfiat  genius  which  *'  detects  identi- 
ty in  dissimilar  "  as  well  as  the  "  difference 
in  similar  thfngs;"  which  thus  uses  a 
heaven-sent  torch  to  light  up  the  recesses 
of  a  tavern ;  which  is  as  useful  a  gift  to  an 
orator  as  to  a  poet,  to  a  Demosthenes  as 
to  a  Juvenal,  to  Dryden  the  polished  and 
witty  prose-writer  as  to  Dryden  the 
satirist  in  verse.  This  power  is  a  favorite 
.with  Browning,  who  certainly  possesses  it 
abundant  in  measure  and  trenchant  in 
quality.  He  has  employed  it  with  singular 
success ;  but  then  to  its  employment  he 
has  not  unfrequently  sacrificed  poetry. 
We  look  all  in  vain  for  poetry  in  his  clever 
pictures  of  the  half-conscious,  refined,  ec- 


clesiastical, and  the  quite  conscious,  vulgar 
cheat — "Bishop    Blougram''   and   "Mr. 
Sludge."    We  read  those  two  monologues 
for  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  dis- 
played in  them,  for  the  portrait  each  man 
paints  in  them  unintentionaUy  of  himself, 
while  he  is  using  his  skill  against  his  neigh- 
bors or  in  his  own  defence  ;  but  we  only 
call  ihem/oepts  because  they  are  written 
in  a  sort  of  blank  verse.*  How  if  Browning 
had  made  less  of  this  lower  gift  in  order  to 
make  the  very  most  of  its  higher  com- 
panion, his  poetic  genius,  the  msight  to 
which  the  ideal  is  revealed  and  the  skill 
which  exhibits  it  by  means  of  realities  ? 
How. if  there  had  been  added  to    his 
vigorous  imagination,  to  his  great  drama- 
tic faculty  and  to  his  fine  ear  for  music,  an 
artistic  conscience ;  and  if  he  had  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  it  in  its  rightful  do- 
minion over  his  other  powers  ?     Then  we 
should  have  lost  some  interesting  meta- 
physical discussions  which  now  overbalance 
and  spoil  the  harmonious  proportions  of 
his  poems ;  some  admirable  traits  of  char- 
acter now  revealed  to  us  at  the  expense  of 
dramatic  propriety ;  some  racy  expressions 
and  exquisitely  funny  rhymes,  which  now 
impart  a  flavor  of  grotesqueness  to  poems 
which  should  be  purely  sublime  or  beauti- 
ful.    In  a  word,  we  should  have  lost  the 
Browning  whom  we  know ;  and  we  who 
know  him  can  scarcely  refrain  from  tears 
at  the  thought.      But  what  a  poet  we 
should  have  gained  1     A  diver  who,  hav- 
ing gone  down  deeper  than  his  compeers, 
fetched  us  up  nothing  but  pearls  of  price  ; 
never  disappointing  us  by  brin^g  up  vile 
things  instead — precious  in  his  eyes  be- 
cause he  had  found  them  at  a  depth  of  so 
many  fathoms. 

This  last  thou^^t  leads  us  to  the  great- 
est hindrance  to  Browning's  attainment  of 
universal  popularity ;  that  popularity  which 
rewards  the  i>oet  whose  genius  has  breadth 
as  well  as  depth ;  the  love  of  simple- minded 
women  and  children  as  well  as  of  men,  of 
uneducated  persons  as  well  as  of  the 
learned.  The  hindrance  to  winning  such 
acceptance  as  this  lies  in  Browning's  defi- 
cient sense  of  beauty  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects. Doubtless  as  much  skill  may  be 
shown  in  painting  an  ugly  as  a  beautiful 
face,  a  dirty  farm-yard  as  a  glorious  lake  ; 


*  Sometimct  of  this  kind : — 
The  caddy  gives  way  to  the  dram-bottle." 

— Mr,  Sludge  the  Medium, 
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but  who,  even  of  observers  with  a  special 
knowledge  of  painting,  looks  at  the  two 
sorts  of  pictures  with  equal  pleasure  ?  While 
to  the  child,  or  to  the  unlearned,  the  sub- 
ject is  almost  everything,  the  execution 
•  nothing.  Even  so  Browning's  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  his  very  skill  in  tracking 
its  devious  windings  atid  detecting  its  sins 
in  their  closest  lurking-places,  have  in- 
jured his  power  of  exciting  universal  in- 
terest, by  tempting  him  to  choose  subjects 
which  would  best  display  this  knowledge, 
without  regard  to  then-  intrinsic  beauty. 
Some  of  his  best-known  poems  make  the 
reader  shudder,  even  whUe  he  most  ad- 
mires their  cleverness,  by  the  physical  or 
moral  horrors  which  they  set  before  him. 
And  when  the  child  or  intelligent  rustic, 
who  has  laughed  aloud  over  the  delicious 
"  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  and  cried  for  joy  as 
the  good  horse  Roland's  hoofs  smite  the 
Aix  pavement,  tries  to  read  more  of  the 
book  which  delighted  him  so  much,  he  finds 
there  little  that  he  can  understand,  except 
poisonings,  stabbings,  and  stranglings, 
varied  by  public  executions  of  different  de- 
grees of  cruelty,  which  culminate  in  the 
burning  alive  of  a  man  before  a  slow  fire. 

This  want  of  feeling  for  the  paramount 
claims  of  the  beautiful  may  be  the  reason 
why  a  writer,  who  knows  every  hole  and 
corner  of  the  classics,  has  only  drawn  one 
poem  from  (pre-Christian^  Greek  sources ; 
why  the  repose  so  familiar  to  him  in  the 
masterpieces  of  the  ancients  is  the  quality 
in  which  his  own  works  are  most  de- 
ficient; why,  though  delighting  in  his 
adopted  country's  art,  though  well  know- 
ing (as  his  poems  bear  witness)  how  the 
sculptor  feels  as  he  watches  some  godlike 
form  grow  beneath  his  hand,  the  painter 
as  he  looks  up  to  his  own  Madonna  smil- 
ing down  upon  him  from  her  golden 
light ;  the  musician  as  the  wave  of  sound 
swells  round  him  responding  to  his  con- 
ception ;  yet  when  he  comes  to  deal  with 
his  own  art,  it  is  too  often  discords  of 
music,  the  snake-enfolded  struggler  of 
sculpture,  the  plague-stricken  form  of 
painting  that  Browning  has  chosen  for  his 
own  portion  as  a  poet 

His  love  of  abnormal  types  of  character, 
of  morbid  conditions  of  mind,  of  excep- 
tional crimes  as  subjects  for  his  verse, 
will  hinder  Browning's  popularity  (in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term)  even  more  than 
that  other  barrier  about  which  so  mudi 
has  been  said*-^his  peculiarity  of  style. 


Nevertheless  this  barrier  exists  also. 
Browning  is  the  Carlyle  of  verse ;  a  lover, 
like  that  ^eat  writer,  of  odd  nicknames,* 
and  a  comer  of  new  and  forcible  expres- 
sions; like  him,  inclined  rather  to  run 
risks  in  the  attempt  to  **  snatch  a  grace 
beyond  the  reach  of  art "  than  to  incur  the 
reproach  of  tameness  by  following  her 
beaten  track ;  like  him,  through  native 
originality  unconstrained  where  another 
man  would  be  odiously  affected,  appU^ud- 
ed  where  that  other  would  be  deservedly 
hissed ;  but  also,  like  him,  in  the  cloi^d 
which  sometimes  obscures  his  meaning; 
and,  therefore,  even  as  he,  neither  to  be 
imitated  with  tolerable  effect  nor  to  be 
understood  without  preliminary  initiation. 
It  was  chiefly  from  unwillingness  to  under- 
go the  trouble  of  that  initiation  in  an  un- 
known author's  favor  that  the  last  genera- 
tion received  Browning's  first  poems  as  they 
did.  When  the  new  as^pirant  for  poetic 
honors  invited  chance  listeners  to  hear  him 

•«  Talk  as  brothers  talk 
In  half-word^  call  things  by  half-names," 

and  proposed  confidentially  to 

*'  Leave  the  mere  rude 
Explicit  details :  Hb  but  brother's  speech 
We  need,  speedi  where  an  accent's  change  giycs 

each 
The  other's  soul,"t 

can  we  wonder  if  men  whose  typical  poet 
was  Byron,  who  complained  of  Words- 
worth's difficulties,  stood  aghast  at  *'  Para- 
celsus" and  "Sordello,"  and  turned  from 
them  exclaiming,  "  Non  lectore  tuis  opus 
est,  sed  Apolline  libris  ? "  Is  it  marvel- 
lous if  they  thought  the  "  Now  die,  dear 
Aureole"  of  Festus,  at  the  close  of  his 
friend^s  long-winded  death-bed  harangue, 
the  most  sensible  thing  in  "  Paracelsus  ?  " 
or  if  they  complained  that  while  Sordello's 
first  poet,|  always  profound,  is  only  some- 
times obsciH-e,  his  second,  only  sometimes 
profound,  chose  to  be  obsciure  always  ?  Or 
can  we  be  surprised  if  even  the  wiser  sec- 
tion, who  had  learned  firom  Coleridge  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  obscurity  in  an  author 
which  is  a  compliment  to  the  reader,  felt 
the  compliment  here  too  much  for  their 
modesty,  and  longed  for  less  respect  and 
more  information  ? 

But  this  sort  of  talk  is  now  a  thing  of 


*  Witness  "Bluphocks"  and  ''Gigadibs." 
"  ••Sordello." 
Dante. 
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the  past  Browninff  has  modified  his 
style,  though  he  still  throws  us  a  hard 
lyric  mit,  a  **  Respectabihty,"  a  "Popular- 
ity," to  crack  every  now  and  then.  The 
Bntish  public  grumbled  for  awhile,  and 
then  patiently  learned  Jkowningesque 
as  it  before  learned  Carlylese.  So  that 
for  the  present  the  advantages  of  a  pictur- 
esque way  of  putting  things  remain  for  the 
reader's  sensible  enjoyment ;  its  attendant 
disadvantages  have  retired  from  his  im* 
mediate  observation.  Nevertheless,  they 
should  not  be  left  out  of  sight  in  an 
attempt  to  estimate  their  employer's 
genius  *  for  they  must  hinder  his  naturali- 
zation among  Uiose  men  of  other  lands 
and  other  ages  whom  every  great  poet 
addresses  n^xt  to  those  of  his  own  day 
and  country,  and  they  mark  that  mind  of 
which  they  are  the  natural  outgrowth  as 
(whatever  its  greatness)  still  below  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  those  who  sit 
serene  on  the  Parnassian  summit 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the 
unquestionable  (though  much  exagger- 
ated) difficulty  of  Browning's  first  poems 
is  due  to  style  alone.  It  is  caused  fuUy  as 
much  by  their  subject  For  in  them  a 
step  is  endeavored  to  be  taken  beyond 
epos,  beyond  drama,  for  which  no  firm 
footing  can  be  secured.  They  are  an  at- 
tempt to  paint  the  light  in  its  fountain  in- 
stead of  on  land  and  sea,  glittering  in  its 
beams ;  the  life  inside  the  brain  and  he^rt, 
instead  of  that  same  life  revealed  in  the 
human  form  divine.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  but  prove  (artistically  speaking) 
failures,  though  failures  worth  more  than 
some  successes ;  gallant,  if  unauthorized 
and  unavaiUng,'efforts  to  annex  alien  domi- 
nions to  the  realms  of  poesy,  and  efforts 
from  which  many  a  victory  might  be  confi- 
dently  predicted  for  the  champion  when 
marching  steadily  beneath  her  banners. 

To  resume,  however,  our  considerations 
of  Browning's  style,  it  is  obviously  a  hin- 
drance to  dramatic  success  by  being  too 
marked  and  peculiar  for  dialogue.  The 
illusion,  whidi  it  is  the  aim  of  the  drama 
to  produce,  is  the  result  of  a  well-under- 
stood compromise  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal ;  and  it  is  an  infringement  of  the 
terms  of  this  compromise  to  require  the 
spectator,  who  has  already  conceded  that 
the  foreign  personages  before  him  may 
talk  English  verse,  to  grant  further  that 
they  may  all  use  the  same  style  of  abrupt 
transition  and  startling  metaphor*     ima- 


gine a  Platonic  dialogue  by  Caiiyle. 
Would  the  speaker,  now  on  dus  side,  now 
on  that,  seem  any  other  than  the  same 
man  addreaeing  us  from  various  positions  ? 
Even  so  it  requires  all  ^owmng's  great 
dramatic  talent  to  neutraliee  the  effect  of 
his  style  npon  his  plays. 

Those  plays  are  eight  in  number,  be- 
sides two  short  dramatic  sketches,  each 
admirable  in  its  way :  "  A  Soul's  Tra- 
gedy," for  the  sly  fun  of  the  legatees  ad- 
dress ;  **  In  a  Balcony,"  for  the  tragic 
force  comf^essed  into  its  brief  space.  Of 
the  longer  dramas,  "  Colombe's  Birthday^ 
is  a  true  and  graceful  picture  of  a  young 
heart  passing  in  one  short  day  from  girl  to 
woman,  from  the  vanities  of  the  world's 
outward  show  to  the  knowledge  and  choice 
of  deeper  and  better  things.  The  speech 
of  Valence,  the  youthfiil  Duchess's  hum- 
ble but  heroic  defender,  glorying  in  his 
apparently  unrequited  love  for  her,  is  a 
very  noble  one. 

''Pippa  Passes,"  the  most  unique,  is 
deservedly  the  best  known  and  best  loved 
of  Browning's  plays.  What  fismcy  could 
be  more  charming  than  this  of  the  sweet 
child  who  spends  her  holiday  in  playfully 
imagining  herself  by  turns  the  four  people 
she  supposes  the  happiest  in  her  town 
while  she  sings  those  pretty  songs  which 
now  enhance,  now  alleviate,  their  real 
misery ;  who  lies  down  at  night,  uncon- 
scious alike  of  the  good  she  has  effected 
and  the  evil,  she  has  escaped,  commending 
herself  to  Him  who,  i^trhile  she  knew  it 
not,  had  perfected  His  praise  out  of  her 
mouth  ?  Here,  too,  both  the  author's  lyric 
and  dramatic  talent  find  expression,  and 
mutually  support  one  another.  The  scene 
between  Ottima  and  Sebald  is  powerfully 
tragic ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  hoarse 
accents  of  their  guilt  and  the  fresh  pure 
voice  outside  is  as  overpowering  to  the 
spectator  as  to^ithemselves.  Still,  are  not 
the  dark  shades,  both  here  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent scenei  laid  on  with  a  somewhat 
coarse  hand?  Are  not  painful  features 
obtruded  on  us  in  this  play  more  than  was 
absolutely  needful  ? 

Of  the  plays  which  are  regular  tragedies, 
"  A  Blot  m.the  Scutcheon  "  is  mcompara- 
bly  the  best  "King  Victor  and  King 
Charles  "  follows  it  after  a  certain  intervaT 
The  four  personages  of  this  last  play  are  well 
drawn  and  i^fell  ^ontra^ted ;  the  wily  father 
^th  the  open-hearted  son,  the  artful  minis- 
ter with  the  nol>k-miDded  wife.    We  have 
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always  admired  the  catastrophe  ;  when  the 
hoary  schemer,  baffled  by  his  son's  plain 
honesty,  has  recourse  to  truth  at  last,  and^ 
by  its  aid,  attains  the  privilege  of  dying 
with  the  crown,  the  object  of  his  life's  de- 
sires, on  his  head.  But  the  <*Blot''  is  at 
once  more  thoroughly  tragic  in  subject, 
and  worked  out  with  more  completeness.. 
It  is  a  play  in  which  not  a  stroke  is  wasted, 
in  which  every  speech  and  every  circum- 
stance contributes  to  the  final  result. 
Though  English  in  its  coloring,  though  it 
depends  for  its  catastrophe  on  the  modem 
code  of  honor,  yet  this  tragedy  is  Greek 
in  the  unexpectedness  of  the  discovery  on 
which  it  turns,  and  in  the  sense  of  an  in-p 
evitable  impending  woe  which  pervades 
it.  The  contrast  between  the  prosperous 
splendor  of  the  doomed  house  and  its  hid- 
den disgrace,  between  Mildred's  seeming- 
ly innocent  beauty  and  her  real  guilt,  is 
most  impressive.  Nor  can  any  two  char- 
acters be  more  touching  in  their  sadness 
than  those  of  Mildred  and  her  lover ;  the 
girl  looking  up,  loving  but  hopeless, .  to 
the  hand  which  she  feels  must  strive  in 
vain  to  lift  her  from  the  abyss  into  which 
it  plunged  her  first ;  the  the  youth's  frank 
nature  subdued  to  unaccustomed  deceit, 
and  his  brave  arm  unnerved  by  bis  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  In  all  the  domain  of 
tragedy  there  are  few  more  pathetic 
speeches  than  Lord  Mertoun's,  as  he  lies 
mortally  wounded,  to  the  man  whom  he 
had  hoped  to  call  his  brother : — 

**  Ah,  TresHam,  say  I  not,  *  You'll  hear  me  now  ?* 
And  what  procures  a  man  the  right  to  speak 
In  his  defence  befcM'e  his  feUow-man, 
But — I  suppose — the  thought  that  presently 
He  may  have  leave  to  speak  before  his  God 
His  whole  defence  ?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Now  say  you  this  to  her — 
You — not  another — say,  I  saw  him  die 
As  he  breathed  this — I  love  her-^you  don't  know 
What  those  three  small  words  mean  I    Say,  lov- 
ing her 
Lowers  me  down  the  bloody  slope  to  death 
With  memories— I  speak  to  her — not  you. 
Who  had  no  pity — ^wiU  have  no  lemorse. 

Perchance  intend  her Die  along  with  me^ 

Dear  Mildred  !    'tis  so  easy— and  you* U  'scape  . 
So  much  unkindness  I " 

A  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon,  act  iii.  sc.  I. 

The  dramatic  power  exhibited,  in  this 
tragedy  and  in  "  Pippa"  is  of  a  very  high 
order.  And  in  all  Browning's  plays  we 
feel  that  we  are  watching  real  men  and 
women,  not  mere  impersonated  virtues 
and  vices ;  while  his  best  characters  are 
trong   and  individual  conceptions,  un- 


folded lo  us  naturally  by  their  own  words 
and  deeds.  Where  there  is  a  failure, 
it  is  caused  by  the  dramatist  placing  too 
many  of  his  personages  on  his  own  level 
in  point  of  intellect,  so  that  their  reason- 
ings display  a  suspidotisly  uniform  cor- 
rectness, their  wit  a  too  equal  brilliancy. 
For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Browning 
sometimes  pushes  his  speakers  uncere- 
moniously aside  to  take  their  place  him- 
self. King  Victor's  reliection  on  the 
loathsomeness  of  a  crafty  old  age  should 
have  been  made,  by  some  bystander. 
Colombe's  courtiers  reveal  their  selfish- 
ness with  uncourtly  frankness.  Poor 
Yotmg  MMoun  speaks  of  his  own  youth 
more  like  an  older  man  talking  of  a  boy 
than  a  boy  talking  about  hiniself.  Igncn-ant 
Phene  turns  a  critics  eye  on  the  student's 
self-conceit  And  even  dear  little  Pippa 
herself  is  rather  high-fi€wn  and  strained  in 
her  first  salutation  to  the  daylight,  and  her 
"  Best  people  are  not  angels  quite  '*  is 
over-mature  and  unchild-like. 

This  disposition  to  lend  the  author's 
brain  as  well  as  his  tongue  to  his  char- 
acters appears  oftener  still  in  Browning's 
monologues ;  and  (^tenest  of  all  in  that 
series  which  form  his  latest  work.  In  the 
"  Experiences  of  Karshish,*'  this  fine  de- 
scription of  the  risen  Lazarus's  state — 

*'  The  spiritual  life  around  the  earthly  life,     . 
The  law  of  that  is  known  to  him  as  this — 
His  heart  and  brain  move  there,  his  feet  stay 
here," 

is  not  within  the  competence  of  the  sup- 
posed writer.  The  young  David  reason- 
ing out  the  hope  of  the  future  in  "  Saul," 
the  aged  St  John  arguing  against  the 
unbelief  of  later  times  (and  this,  too,  in  a 
style  so  remote  from  that  of  his  published 
sayings  as  to  give  full  proof  of  their  verbal 
inspiratioQ),  anachronisms  of  thought 
which  at  once  direct  our  gaze  from  the 
supposed  to  the  real  speaker. 

The  three  monologues  most  entirely 
free  from  such^  faults  are  two  which  be- 
long to  the  Italy  of  the  renaissance,  and 
one  i^hich  depicts  the  darker  side  of  mo- 
nastic life.  Each  of  these  portrays  a 
different  kind  of  wickedness  at  its  height 
Each  is  a  legitimate,  because  a  poetic, 
exercise  of  the  tramendous  power  of  sat- 
ire possessed  by  its  writer.  And  each 
gives  proof  of  how  disinterested  he  is  in 
Its  employment;  since  he  forbears  all 
appeal  to  the  iU-nature  of  his  readers  by 
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directing  its  lightnings  against  evil-doers 
remote  from  them,  instead  (like  the  older 
satirists)  of  aiming  them  at  the  sinners 
at  their  doors.  The  "  Soliloquy  of  the 
Spanish  cloister"  is  alike  too  well  known 
and  too  horrible  for  quotation.  It  is  a 
picture  (ghastly  in  its  evident  truth)  of 
superstition  which  has  survived  religion ; 
of  a  heart  which  has  abandoned  the  love 
of  kindred  and  friends,  only  to  lose  itself 
in  a  wilderness  of  petty  spite,  terminating 
in  an  abyss  of  diabolical  hatred.  The 
ordinary  providential  helps  to  goodness 
have  been  rejected ;  the  ill-provided 
adventurer  has  sought  to  scale  the  high 
snow-peaks  of  sainthness, — ^he  lias  missed 
his  footing, — and  the  black  chasm  which 
yawns  beneath  has  ingulfed  him. 

Yet  more  terrible  than  the  outspoken 
Spaniard  is  the  smooth  Italian  prince  in 
"My  Last  Duchess,"  with  his  polished 
reserve,  his  agreeable  dilettanteism  and 
his  cold-blooded  cruelty.  The  way  in 
which  that  accomplished  art-patron  (while 
displaying  her  portrait  to  his  intended 
new  father-in-law's  envoys)  calmly  divul- 
ges the  fact  that  he  could  criticise  his 
first  wife's  de|X)rtment  as  well  as  her  pic- 
ture, and  that,  liking  the  former  worse 
than  the  latter,  he  gave  commands  for 
her  death,  chills  the  blood  with  horror. 

Worse  still,  in  one  respect,  than  this 
model  husband,  is  the  model  bishop  whom 
we  overhear  ordering  "  his  tomb  in  St.  Prax- 
ed's  Church."  We  shudder  as  we  listen 
to  that  mitred  worldling  invoking  the 
saints,  yet  dyin^,  as  he  lived,  without 
God ;  viewing  his  disgraceful  past  with- 
out remorse,  his  terrific  future  without 
concern;  nay,  unable  to  discern  that 
future  at  all,  blocked  out,  as  it  is,  to  his 
contracted  vision  by  die  rose  marble  and 
lapis  lazuli,  the  sculptured  frieze  and 
choice  Latin  inscription  for  which  he 
wrestles  with  his  sons'  avarice,  the  orna- 
ments of  that  magnificent  tomb  which  is 
to  enable  him  to  triumph  even  in  death 
over  a  hated  rival.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  we  must  go  to  Juvenal  alike 
for  an  adequate  parallel  to  this  poem, 
or  to  the  withering  sarcasm  of  the  first 
part  of  "  Holy  Cross  Day,"  in  which  a 
Jew  (forced  to  listen  to  a  sermon  from 
even  such  a  bishop)  pours  forth  the  in- 
dignation whidi,  as  he  says, 

**  Overflows,  when  to  even  the  odd. 
Men  I  helped  to  their  sins^  help  me  to  their 
God." 


And  if  the  great  Roman's  severity  of  sat- 
ire is  here  equalled  or  outdone,  who, 
after  all,  need  feel  surprised  ?  For  what 
heathen  satirist  had  ever  folly  like  this 
to  scourge?  The  old  world's  decayed 
civilization  showed  him  man  faithless 
only  to  his  own  moral  sense  and  to  the 
ideal  that  philosophy  had  set  before  him. 
A  Christian's  lapse  into  paganism  in- 
volves the  disr^ard  of  a  ^eater  Guide, 
and  the  rejection  of  a  divmer  prize.  In 
the  awful  procession  formed  by  all  who 
have  heard  the  gospel,  if  **  those  who  are 
being  saved "  have  joys  unknown  to  the 
best  heathen,  in  like  manner  must  "  tho^ 
who  are  perishing; "  far  surpass  the  worst 
of  the  elder  day  in  their  foUy,  their  guilt, 
and  their  misery. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  these  mono- 
logues (masterpieces  of  their  kind)  appal 
us  while  we  admire.  Gentle  readers 
(if  sensation  novels  have  left  any)  will 
wonder  how  their  author  bore  the  pre- 
liminary study:  just  as  the  beholder  of 
certain  pictured  horrors  marvels  how  the 
artist  could  ever  endure  to  paint  them. 
We  have  asked  ourselves  the  same  ques- 
tion before  now,  especially  when  reading 
(in  the  "  Dramatis  Personae  "^  the  ghast- 
ly tale  of  the  dying  girl  and  her  hoard 
of  gold.  And  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  just  as  critics  mark  with  surprise  in 
lofty  and  pure-minded  Dante  a  strange 
attraction  to  the  physically  nauseous  and 
repulsive,  like  that  which  dragged  the 
6ld  Greek  (protesting  the  while  aloud) 
to  satiate  his  eyes  on  the  loathsome 
corpse  by  the  wayside ;  even  such  a  pow- 
er do  similar  spectacles  in  the  moral 
world  exercise  over  Browning.  But  we 
must  not  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that 
his  satire  gleams  phosphorescent  over 
such  dark  spots  alone.  Let  us  thank- 
fully remember  how  it  plays  over  the 
Italian  nobleman's  love  for  his  town  with 
its  drum  and  fife,  and  all  its  little  stirs ; 
how  it  casts  a  new  though  not  a  favorable 
light  on  the  hero  of  Schiller's  **  Glove ; " 
how  it  illuminates  the  silliness  of  the 
mediaevalist  in  "  The  Flight  of  the  Duch- 
ess ; "  and  how  it  once  condescends  to 
enact  the  part  of  the  good-natured  light- 
ning of  the  electric  machine,  and  sport, 
all  fun  and  no  danger,  for  the  children's 
amusement  in  "The  Piper  of  Hamelin." 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  the  deep- 
rooted  convictions,  alike  moral  and  reli- 
gious, fix>m  which  Browning's  severer  satire 
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Springs  ;  or  fail  to  acknowledge  that  if  he 
sometimes  disallows  the  claims  of  the 
beautiful,  he  is  never  unmindful  of  those 
of  the  truth.  He  approaches  the  subject 
of  religion  oftener  than  is  the  wont  of  mo- 
dem poets,  and  he  handles  it  more  satis- 
factorily. Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Mil- 
ton knew  in  Whom  they  believed,  defec- 
tive as  is  the  last-named*  s  creed.  But 
Pope  only  proclaims  the  worship  of  an  un- 
known God.  And  the  bulk  of  modem 
poetry  gives  the  reader  too  much  this  sort 
of  impression  of  its  writer's  mind  :  **  We 
are  not  sure  that  the  Christian  faith  is  true, 
nay,  we  shrewdly  suspect  it  to  be  false ; 
but  those  who  held  it  in  the  olden  time, 
and  the  unlettered  who  believe  it  now, 
form  charming  themes  for  verse.  See  that 
knight  taking  his  sword  from  the  altar, 
that  pale  votaress  kneeling  before  the 
shrine ;  listen  to  those  peasants'  evening 
hymn,  or  to  the  preacher  before  whose  ac- 
cents the  listening  crowd  sways  like  com 
before  the  wind;  we  need  not  inquire 
whether  their  faith  be  true  or  false,  but  let 
us  diligently  improve,  for  artistic  piu*poses, 
the  beauty  of  its  manifestations." 

Not  so,  says  the  poet  before  us.  This 
faith  is  true,  and  in  its  truth  lies  its  beauty. 
Strong  in  this  conviction,  he  does  not  fear 
to  contemplate  those  who  hold  it  in  weak- 
ness, in  ugliness,  even  in  vulgarity;  be- 
cause to  his  eye  there  gleams  through  the 
earthen  pitcher  the  Fire  from  heaven,  be- 
hind the  rough  shell  the  Pearl  of  Price, 
beneath  the  field's  thistles  and  nettles  the 
hidden  Treasure. 

To  him  the  most  interesting  of  all  his- 
toric periods  is  that  when  on  wrecked  hu- 
manity, after  the  long  and  stormy  night, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  first  arose.  By 
force  of  contrast,  the  other  epoch  which 
seems  most  to  have  engaged  his  attention 
is  that  of  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  and 
art  in  Europe,  with  all  the  loss  and  gain 
which  have  resulted  from  it  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Most  graphic  is  his  picture 
of  the  faith  and  love  of  primitive  times  in 
the  unargumentative  portion  of  "  A  Death 
in  the  Desert."  Yet  more  remarkable  is 
the  "  Epistle  of  Karshish,"  the  most  fasci- 
nating to  thoughtful  minds  of  all  Brown- 
ing's poems.  An  Arab  physician  of  the 
first  century  describes,  in  a  letter  to  a 
learned  friend,  his  interview  with  the  risen 
Lazams.  He  is  inclined  to  consider  the 
man's  story  a  case  of  mistaken  trance ;  he 
is  anxious  to  display  no  other  than  a  medi- 
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cal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  for  that 
purpose  intersperses  his  account  with  de- 
scriptions of  natural  curiosities.  But  when 
he  comes  to  mention  the  patient's  perfect 
health  and  unearthly  peace,  he  betrays  a 
stronger  disposition  to  believe  his  tale 
than  he  likes  to  acknowledge  to  himself. 
He  fights  against  the  conviction ;  after 
saying  that  this  Lazams  believes  his 
awakener  to  be  God  and  yet  Man,  he 
apologizes  for  ^e  very  mention  of  so  mon- 
strous an  assertion.  Yet  the  affected  in- 
difference with  which  he  turns  aside  to  de- 
scribe a  curious  plant  which  he  has  seen, 
cannot  hide  his  emotion  at  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  that  assertion's  tmth.  This  tone 
of  forced  calmness  is  maintained  to  the 
very  close  of  the  letter,  and  then  the 
writer,  ceasing  to  stmggle  against  the  tmth 
which  is  shaking  his  spirit  to  its  centre, 
exclaims : — 

"  The  very  God  !  think,  Abib,  dost  thou  think  ? 
So  the  All-Great  were  the  All-Loving  too — 
So  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice 
Saying,  *  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here  ! 
Face,  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  Myself, 
Thou  hast  no  power,  nor  ma/st  conceive   of 

Mine, 
But  love  I  gave  thee  with  Myself  to  love, 
And  thou  must  love  Me  who  have  died  for  thee  I  * 
The  madman  saith  He  said  so :  it  is  strange." 

This  is  a  very  fine  poem.  It  is  not 
merely  that  it  gives  us  a  sense  of  pleas- 
urable surprise,  by  presenting  to  us  firom  so 
strange  and  unexpected  point  of  view  the 
great,  well-known  history ;  nor  only  that  it 
IS  tme  to  human  nature  in  its  picture  of 
man's  ignorance  taking  great  for  small 
and  small  for  great  things  :  it  derives  its 
especial  excellence  as  a  work  of  art  from 
the  way  in  which  it  shows  us  the  awful 
tmth  which  it  enshrines,  first  glimmering 
from  afar,  next  lighting  up  one  face  fully 
amid  the  darkness,  and  then  at  last  flooding 
the  beholder  with  a  sudden  blaze  of  glory. 

Two  of  Browning's  noblest  lyrics  also 
are  on  religious  subjects.  His  "Saul," 
though,  as  we  have  mentioned,  an  ana- 
chronism, is  still  a  grand  expression  oi 
faith  in  God ;  and  the  uprising  of  all  nature 
at  the  close  of  the  poem,  to  sympathize 
with  the  tmth  new-bom  in  David's  soiri, 
is  a  beautiful  conception.  The  latter  part 
of  "  Holy-Cross  Day  "  (strange  end  to  its 
sarcastic  beginning)  is  the  appeal  of  men 
faithful  to  their  portion  of  revealed  truth, 
the  persecuted  Jews,  against  their  Chris- 
tian oppressors,  who  hold  their  larger  heri- 
tage in  unrighteousness.     It  is  expressed 
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with  a  force  of  pathetic  indignation  which  Eve  from  a  stomi  among  the  congr^^a. 

is  wonderfully  striking.     At  the  ppposite  tion  of  an  ugly  meeting-house  in  the  squalid 

pole  to  these  poems  we  have  that  pro-  outskirts  of  a  town.     There,  after  hearing 

foundly  instructive  caricature  of  the  ex-  the  preacher  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the 

alters  of  sovereignty  at  the  expense  of  love  most  holy  Trinity  from  the  dream  of  Phara- 

among  the  divine  attributes — Caliban  ea-  oh's  baker,  he  (to  the  pious  horror  of  his 

zing  with  mingled  fear  and  hatred  on  his  neighbors)  falls  asleep  and  dreams.   In  that 

own  image,  magnified  in  his  Setebos  and  vivid  dream  he  believes  himself  to  have 

projected  into  the  clouds  for  him  to  wor-  rushed  out,  disgusted  by  the  preacher's  per- 

ship.  version  of  Scripture  and  by  his  hearers'  spir- 

These  five  poems  are  among  the  best  itual  pride,  and  to  be  walking  alone  on  the 
known,  as  they  are  among  the  finest,  of  hill-side.  There,  reflecting  on  the  scene 
their  author.  On  the  other  hand,  his  which  he  has  left,  he  considers  how  he  first 
"  Christmas  Eve "  and  "  Easter  Day "  attained  the  knowledge  of  God  in  lonely 
have  hardly  yet  received  the  attention  they  meditation,  and  thinks  he  may  leave  others 
deserve.  ITie  first-named  is  a  strange  to  seek  Him  in  their  narrow  shrines,  stand- 
mixture  of  the  lightest  sport  with  the  ing  aloof  fi-om  them  himself  to  commune 
gravest  earnest.  Its  humor,  now  broad,  with  Him  in  the  great  temple  of  His 
as  in  the  account  of  the  congregation  of  works.  He  is  reproved  by  a  vision.  The 
Zion  Chapel,  now  subtle,  as  in  the  Ger-  storm  has  ceased  :  the  moon  breaks 
man  professor's  lecture,  is  enhanced  by  through  the  cloud-masses  which  walled 
the  same  far-fetched  trisyllabic  rhymes  as  her  in,  and  a  resplendent  lunar  rainbow 
those  which,  in  the  "Hamelin  Piper"  and  spans  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  fit  herald 
"  Flight  of  the  Duchess,"  compete  with  of  the  greater  glory  which  approaches — 
the  fun  of  "  Ingoldsby  Legends."  But  the  presence  of  Him  who  at  this  season 
this  humor,  perilous  from  its  close  juxta-  first  came  down  to  visit  His  Church,  re- 
position with  sacred  things,  is  still  far  vealed  on  the  same  errand  to  the  aston- 
from  being  irreverence ;  for  there  stands  ished  gazer.  Then  he  remembers  that 
behind  it  so  strong  a  conviction  of  the  im-  promise  to  the  assembled  two  or  three 
portance  of  religious  truth,  that  the  pos-  which  he  had  been  disregarding,  and  fears 
sessor  of  that  conviction  can  afford  to  jest  to  have  forfeited  his  own  share  in  it  by  his 
with  the  absurdities  of  that  truth's  adher-  contempt  for  his  lowly  brethren.  He 
ents.  From  a  beginning  quaint  and  confesses  his  fault,  and  grasps  the  healmg 
laughable  to  excess,  the  poem  rises  to  a  hem  of  the  glorious  vesture.  Wrapped  in 
vast  height  of  mpral  as  well  as  poetic  sub-  its  folds,  he  is  borne  over  land  and  sea  to 
limity.  It  was  written  at  Florence,  and  Rome.  Standing  there  at  the  door  of  St 
by  the  strong  grasp  it  takes  with  one  hand  Peter's,  he  thinks  why  it  is  that  he  is  left 
of  the  homeliest  and  commonest  earthly  outside  while  the  Divine  Presence  goes 
matters,  with  the  other  of  high  and  within  among  the  assembled  worshippers, 
heavenly  things,  might  please  the  great  He  sees  how  Infinite  Mercy  can  bless  the 
spirit  who  hovers  over  Amo,  and  who  did  erring  by  means  of  the  truth  they  still 
the  self-same  thing  (but  on  a  vaster  scale  hold,  without  bidding  its  more  enlightened 
and  with  unapproachable  dignity)  in  his  children  to  receive  the  error  because  they 
own  mighty  poem.  love  the  truth.     Just  as  his  heart  is  rising 

The  main  idea  of  "  Christmas  Eve "  is  to  embrace  these  brethren  whom  his  in- 

that  a  Christian  cannot  despise  his  mean-  tellect  cannot  but  disapprove,  he  is  borne 

est  or  most  erring  brethren ;  if  he  allows  away  once  more.     He  now  finds  himself 

himself  so  to  do,  he  ceases  to  be  a  Chris-  at  a  lecture-hall  in  Gottingen,  which  he 

tian  any  longer.     A  subsidiary  thought  is  enters  unbidden,  hoping  to  gain  for  his 

that  it  is  one  thing,  and  that  most  dan-  mental  powers  what  Rome  denied  them, 

gerous,  to  The  lecturer  gravely  propounds, 

''  Sit  apart,  holding  no  forms  of  creeds,  **  Whether  'twere  best  opine  Christ  was, 

But  contemplating  all,''  Or  never  was  at  all,  or  whether 

J  'i.  *u         /v  •         •   J     J  He  was,  and  was  not,  both  together," 

and    quite    another    (being    indeed    our  »  ^^       • 

bounden  duty)  to  "  prove  all  things,  and  and  the  believer  cannot  listen  to  him  long, 

hold  fast  that  which  is  good."     Its  sup-  Yet  is  he  struck  by  the  homage  rendered 

posed  speaker  seeks  sheher  one  Christmas  to  tiiat  Name  even  by  those  who  have 
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lost  thdr  hold  of  all  that  can  explain  and 
justify  it  He  tries  to  hope  that  these 
men's  lips  deny  a  tnitfi  that  their  hearts 
receive  unknowingly,  and  is  tempted, 
amid  these  charitable  thoughts,  to  grow 
careless  of  creeds,  to 

"  a  mild  indifferentisniy 
Teaching  that  aU  our  faiths  (though  duller 
His  shihe  through  a  dull  spirit^s  pnsm) 
Originally  had  one  color." 

But  as  he  SO  muses  he  finds  to  his 
terror  that  he  has  lost  hold  of  the  sav* 
ing  garment  altogether.  Nor  does  he 
recover  it  till  he  has  acknowledged,  re* 
pentant, 

"  Needs  must  there  be  one  way,  one  chief. 
Best  way  of  worship  :  let  me  strive 
To  find  it,  and  when  found,  eontrive 
My  fellows  also  take  their  ihare." 

He  feels  that  man,  thi  conscript  in  life's 
battle,  must  "  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not," 
alike  for  the  sake  of  the  dying  around 
him  and  for  his  own.  Thereupon  he 
grasps  the  vesture  once  more — and 
awakes,  on  the  seat  as  before  beneath  the 
preacher,  who  is  just  concluding  his  dis- 
course ;  whence,  consenting  on  reflection' 
to  drink  even  from  the  poorest  chalice  the 
water  of  life  which  refreshes  the  sick  and 
sorrowful  around  him,  he  (with  a  prayer 
for  the  like  blessing  on  both  Pope  and 
professor)  rises  to  join  in  the  humble  con- 
gregation's evening  hynm. 

So  ends  one  of  the  boldest  combina- 
tions of  incongruous  materials  ever  success- 
fully essayed — a  poem  which  makes  the 
reader  smile  at  first,  and  then  thrills  him 
with  awe — the  awe  not  taking  away  his 
power  to  smile,  the  surface  absurdities  not 
diminishing  the  awe.  The  two  descrip- 
tions, of  the  rainbow  at  night  and  of  St. 
Peter's  with  its  myriads  of  breathless 
worshippers,  would  be  pointed  out  as 
beauties  in  any  poem ;  while  there  is  a 
power  in  the  divine  apparition  (suggested, 
not  described)  which  unspeakably  com- 
forts and  elevates  the  soul. 

In  the  companion  of  "Christmas  Eve," 
*'  Easter  Day,  "a  man  tells  of  an  awful  vision 
which  he  saw  on  that  blessed  morning — 
the  product,  as  he  tries  to  think,  of  his 
disordered  fancy  stimulated  by  an  aurora 
of  intense  brightness,  but  which  he  some- 
times inclines  to  believe  a  dread  reality ; 
so  that,  while  seeming  a  living  man  among 
the  living,  he  may  be,  in  truth,  one  already 


tried,  sentenced,  and  undergoing  his  doom. 
He  had  been  examining  his  own  heart,  he 
says,  when  he  looked  up,  and,  lo  I  the 
heavens  were  on  fire,  the  great  day  had 
come,  and  he  must  stand  before  his  Judge 
— his  own  conscience  pronouncing  his 
condemnation,  because  he  had  chosen  the 
world  for  his  portion  instead  of  Him  who 
made  it  The  light  dies  away;  all  is 
over,  and  he  hears  his  sentence  proclaim- 
ed. J>ifFerent  crimes  find  different  penal- 
ties. His  sin  has  been  the  preference  of 
earthly  to  heavenly  joys.  His  punish-^ 
ment  is  to  live  forever  among  the  seeming- 
real  shows  of  the  now  vanished  world,  an 
exile  from  heaven  and  from  God.  At 
first  he  thinks  this  doom  a  iight  one ;  for 
is  there  not  enough  beauty  on  the  earth 
to  give  the  mind  endless  satisfaction? 
**  Nay,"  replies  the  Judge,  "  not  a  mind 
that  knows  this  &imess  in  its  imperfect 
tion,  for  the  guarantee  of  that  perfect 
beauty  which  it  must  now  never  hope  to 
see."  If  nature  thus  fails  the  soul,  can  it 
then  find  no  delight  in  art?  "No,  for 
earthly  art  only  charmed  as  a  prophecy  of 
that  ideal  which  shall  never  now  be  real- 
ized." Can  the  spirit  find  no  satisfaction 
then  in  knowledge  ?  "  The  goal  of  knowl* 
edge  has  been  reached."  Ah,  then  I  cric« 
the  disappointed  man,  let  me  at  least 
love.  Love  gave  my  soul  its  purest  joys 
in  the  life  diat  hais  now  vanished.  I^t  it 
cheat  itself  into  still  loving  its  shadowy 
companions,  and  believing  they  can  love 
again.  "  Try  it,  if  thou  wilt,"  is  the  final 
answer ;  "  but  roust  it  not  remind  thee  of 
that  Love  which  might  have  been  thine 
own  ? — ^the  love  whidh  created,  redeemed, 
and  would  have  filled  thy  soul  forever, 
but  which  fhou  couldst  not  credit  (so 
great  was  it),  and  didst  cast  away  ?  "  Then 
the  soul  discerns  its  hopeless  misery,  and 
prays,  in  its  despair,  at  least  for  power  to 
forget  its  state : — 

**  Let  that  old  life  seem  mine — ^no  more — 

With  limitation  as  before, 
'    With  darkness,  hun^r,  toil,  distress : 

Be  all  the  earth  a  wilderness  1 

Only  let  me  go  on,  go  on, 

Still  hoping  ever  and  anon 

To  reach  one  «ve  the  better  knd. 


xxxn. 

•*  Then  did  the  Form  expand,  expand — 
I  knew  Him  through  the  dread  disguise, 
As  the  whole  God  within  bis  eyes 
Embraced  me. 
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'<  When  I  Uved  again, 
The  dav  was  breaking;, — the  gray  plain 
I  rose  n-om,  silvered  thick  with  dew. 
Was  this  a  vision  ?    False  or  true  ?  ** 

The  speaker  knows  not  which ;  his 
fears  tell  him  it  was  true,  and  that  his  own 
is  now  a  hopeless  case ;  his  hopes  oftener 
persuade  him  that  all  was  but  a  warning, 
and  that  to  him  too  the  promise  of 
Easter  mom  may  yet  find  fulfilment 

The  leading  thought  of  "  Easter  Day  " 
is,  therefore,  that  so  familiar  to  an  Augus- 
tine, to  a^  Herbert,  that  there  is  no  ob- 
ject adequate  to  fill  the  boundless  capa- 
city of  a  human  soul,  save  He  who  made 
it  for  Himself  And  this  thought  is  en- 
forced with  an  ai^gumentative  skill,  and 
adorned  by  a  poetic  beauty,  which  will  re- 
pay close  examination ;  while  the  great 
theme  is  here  treated  with  more  uniform 
seriousness  than  in  "  Christmas  Eve." 

Both  poems  claim  the  Christian's  grati- 
tude by  their  unwavering  and  fearless 
faith  ;  both  command  the  critic's  admira- 
tion by  the  m^tery  they  exhibit  over  the 
most  unyielding  materials,  by  their  won- 
derful flights  of  fancy,  and  by  the  lofty 
beauty  which  they  attain  in  their  best 
passages. 

The  versification  of  "  Christmas  Eve  " 
and  '*  Easter  Day "  exhibits  on  a  larger 
scale  the  qualities  of  strength  and  ease, 
conspicuous  in  tiieir  writer's  lyrics,  both  in 
those  which  present  us  with  familiar  mea- 
sures, and  in  those  where  (the  musician 
of  the  prophecy  in  '^'Pippa"  turning  poet 
instead  of  painter)  new  combinations  of 
sound  are  essayed  and  startling  variations 
efiected.  Here,  as  we  have  said  already, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  auAor's  genius 
sometimes  interfere  with  the  reader's 
pleasure  ;  for  some  of  his  short  poems  are 
effectually  precluded  by  their  subject  from 
/leasing,  in  whatsoever  else  they  may  suc- 
ceed. Others,  not  professedly  comic,  bur- 
lesque their  theme  by  out-of-the-way 
rhymes  and  odd  expressions,  instead  of 
setting  it  off  for  our  admiration.  Others, 
again,  though  fine  in  conception,  exhibit 
failures  in  execution — such  as  the  offence 
against  good  taste  of  the  disagreeable 
similes,  the  grass  which  grows  '*  scant  as 
hair  in  leprosy,"  and  the  earth  which 
breaks  into  "boils"  and  "blotches"  in 
^*  Childe  Roland."  With  such  faults  must 
be  classed  quite  needless  descents  from  a 
high  poetic  eminence  to  a  level  of  plain, 


perhaps  ludicrous,  prose — descents  propter 
and  natural  in  drama,  which  is  a  miniature 
representation  of  human  life  as  a  whole, 
but  improper  and  very  disturbing  in  lyric 
poetry,  which  aims  at  depicting  smgle  ex- 
alted moments  of  life  taken  by  Uiemselves. 
An  instance  of  our  meaning,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  exemplificatfon  of  the  say- 
ing that  in  some  cases  "  the  half  is  more 
than  the^  whole,"  is  afforded  by  "  The 
Grammarian's  Funeral,"  a  poem  which  we 
may  assume  to  be  well  known  to  those  for 
whom  we  vyite.  In  it  low  words  like 
"  dab  "  and  "  queasy,"  and  the  prosaic  and 
minute  catalogue  of  the  various  complaints, 
and  somewhat  trivial  studies,  of  the  de- 
ceased mar  the  grave  solemnity  of  the 
burial  chant.  They  ill  accord  with  the 
peculiar  and  very  fine  musical  effect  of 
the  bearers'  song,  as  they  carry  their  be- 
loved teacher's  corpse  to  his  lofty  burying- 
place,  their  measured  tread  keeping  time 
to  the  accents  of  their  manly  grief,  swell- 
ing upwards  in  the  long  iambic  line,  to  fall 
back  regularly  in  the  short  succeeding 
adonic.  But  after  allowing  for  all  draw- 
backs, we  still  find  much  delightful  both  to 
mind  and  ear  in  Browning's  lyrics,  and  see 
in  them  one  of  his  surest  passports  to  inx- 
mortality.  Already  his  "  Paracelsu^*'  is 
opened  oftener  for  the  sake  of  those  it 
contains  than  for  any  other  reason.  Some 
of  them  give  fuller  expression  to  their 
writer's  love  of  nature,  and  close  obser- 
vation of  her  various'  aspects,  than  tlie 
longer  poems,  where  such  gifts  are  of  ne- 
cessity subordinated  lo  "  the  proper  study 
of  mankind."  Two  of  the  lyrics  *  give  a 
livelier  idea  of  the  scenery  of  north  and 
south  Italy  than  many  volumes  of  travels. 
Others  set  before  us  the  Venice  of  the  past 
with  graphic  power.  Of  these,  "  In  a  Gon- 
dola "  is  one  of  the  smoothest  and  sweet- 
est of  its  author's  compositions — the  ever- 
varying  music  of  the  p>oem  conveying  to 
the  mind  an  ineffaceable  impression  of  that 
passionate  love  of  Italian  hearts  which 
laughs  at  death  and  fate,  as  the  verse  flows 
on,  now  languishing  like  the  floating 
bark,  now  steady  as  the  rhythmic  beat 
of  the  oars,  which  bear  the  doomed  pair 
onward;  now  broken  by  the  bursts  of 
song  which  rise  from  them  ever  and  anon 
in  fitful  snatches  as  they  sweep  to  their 
destruction.    The  same  sense  of  how  love 

*  "By  the  Fireside"  and  "The  Englishman  in 
Ital/.- 
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is  able  to  compress  an  eternity  into  an 
hour  is  the  inspiring  thought  of  '*The 
Last  Ride  Together,"  where  the  full  strong 
tide  of  feeling  rolls,  in  wave  after  wave 
alike,  each  curling  over  and  breaking  in 
anapaestic  foam.  But  to  English  hearts 
the  short  poem  entitled  ''The  Lost  Mis- 
tress" will  be  always  dearer  than  these, 
alike  for  its  simplicity  and  its  self-restraint 

••the  lost  mistress. 

I. 

"  All's  over,  then  :  does  truth  sound  bitter 

As  one  at  first  believes  ? 
Hark  !  'tis  the  sparrows'  good  night  twitter 

About  your  cottage  eaves  I 

IL 

••  And  the  leaf-buds  on  the  vine  are  woolly ; 

I  noticed  that  to-day ; 
One  day  more  bursts  them  open  fully — 

Ybtt  know  the  red  turns  gray. 

III. 

•*  To-morrow  we  meet  the  same  then,  dearest  ? 

May  I  take  your  hand  in  mine  ? 
Mere  friends  are  we, — ^well,  friends  the  merest 

Keep  much  that  I'll  resign : 

IV. 

••  For  each  gUmce  of  that  eye  so  bright  and  black, 
Though  I  keep  with  heart's  endeavor, — 

Your  voice,  when  you  wish  the  snowdropn  back. 
Though  it  stay  in  my  soul  forever  ! — 

V. 

••  Yet  I  will  but  say  what  mere  friends  say. 

Or  only  a  thought  stronger ; 
I  wfll  hold  fOUT  hai^  but  so  long  as  all  may. 

Or  so  very  little  longer  1 " 

There  are  three  very  noble  lyrics  in  the 
later  volume  entitled  "  Dramatis  Personae," 
though  in  two  of  them — "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra" 
and  •*  Abt  Vogler" — the  loftiness  of  the 
thoughts  sometimes  outsoars  adequate 
clearness  of  expression.  The  first-named 
is  a  fine  hymn  of  the  aged,  with  its  solemn 
expansion  of  the  metaphor  of  man  the 
day,  and  time  the  wheel  on  which  the 
great  Potter  shapes  him.  The  swift  move- 
ment of  "  Abt  Vogler  "  echoes  well  ^until 
its  prosaic  termination)  the  extemponzer's 
thoughts,  who  surveys  with  pride  "  the 
palace  of  music"  he  rears,  and,  mourning 
Its  disappearance,  turns  for  relief  to  the 
Sole-Changeless,  in  Whom  all  fair  things 
forever  abide.  This  is  the  last  stanza  but 
two : — 

**  An  we  hare  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good 
shall  exist; 
Kot  its  semblance,  but  itsdf ;  no  beauty,  nor 
good,  nor  power 


Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for 
the  melodist 
When  eternity  confirms  the  conception  of  an 
hour. 
The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for 
earth  too  hard. 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in 
the  sky. 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the 
bard; 
Enough  that  He  heard  it  onoe :  we  shall  hear  it 
l^  and  by." 

"  Prospice,"  the  best  known  of  the  three, 
is  a  stirring  and  soul-uplifting  strain,  neither 
hard  to  understand  nor  anywhere  deviating 
into  prose.  Its  peculiar  staccato  effect  is 
similar  to  that  of  "  Saul,"  though  not  pro- 
duced in  the  same  manner.  For  readers 
(if  any  there  be)  to  whom  Browning's  re- 
markable and  successful  use  of  such  me- 
tres is  not  known,  we  extract  a  briefer 
specimen,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  his 
minor  poems ;  in  which  the  short  line 
composed  of  two  anapaests  (following  and 
rhyming  to  the  three  of  the  longer  line) 
represents  by  its  abruptness  the  misery  of 
the  successful  duellist,  which,  becoming  too 
great  for.  words,  breaks  off  shorter  yet  in 
the  last  line  of  all : — 


<< 


after. 


**  Take  the  cloak  from  his  face,  and  at  first 
Let  the  corpse  do  its  vrorst. 

"  How  he  lies  in  his  rights  of  a  man  ! 
Death  has  done  all  death  can. 

"  And  absorbed  in  the  new  life  he  leads. 

He  recks  not,  he  heeds 
Nor  his  wrongs  nor  my  Vengeance — ^both  strike 

On  his  senses  alike. 
And  are  lost  in  the  solemn  and  strange 

Surprise  of  the  change. 

''  Ha !  what  avails  death  to  erase 

His  offence,  my  disgrace  ? 
I  would  we  were  boys  as  of  old 

In  the  field,  by  the  fold  : 
His  outrage,  God's  patience,  man's  scorn. 

Were  so  easily  borne. 

*'  I  stand  here  now,  he  lies  in  his  place : 
Cover  the  face." 

The  music  of  this  poem  is  not  of  the  old 
familiar  sort,  like  that  of  "The  Lost 
Leader"  or  "The  Cavalier  Tunes"  on 
the  one  hand,  or  that  of  "  Johannes  Agri- 
cola,"  or  "  Any  Wife  to  any  Husband " 
on  the  other ;  but  it  suits  the  object  well, 
and,  when  once  learned,  clings  closely  to 
the  memory. 
There  is  another  peculiar  metre  which 
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h  a  favorite  wi^  Browning ;  it  is  that  of 
this  commentary  on  the  saying,  "  Heaven 
is  for  those  who  have  failed  on  earth/' 
wtiich  we  here  present  to  our  readers ; 
premising  that,  beautiful  as  it  is,  they  will 
see  in  it  three  instances  (though  very  mild 
ones)  of  the  faults  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  slightly-confused  metaphor 
of  the  second  stanza's  first  line,  the  imper- 
fect rhyme  of  the  same  stanza's  last  word, 
and  the  very  unpoetical  expression  at  the 
end  of  the  first  stanza's  second  line,  are 
unsought  examples,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
their  author's  occasional  defects  of  taste. 
But  they  are  here  eclipsed  by  the  splendor 
of  one  of  the  most  effective  contrasts  ever 
drawn,  the  same  figure  noble  in  the 
sunshine,  but  standing  out  far  nobler  in 
the  storm  ;  and  they  are  overpowered  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  sufferer's  final  appeal 
firom  man  to  God : — 

••The  Patriot. 

••  It  was  roses,  roses  all  the  way 

With  myrtles  mixed  in  my  path  /tJif  mad,  '' 
The  hoose-roofs  seemed  to  heave  and  svfay, 

The  church-spires  flamed,  such  flags  they  had, 
A  year  ago  on  tms  very  day. 

II. 

•*  The  air  broke  into  a  mist  with  bells. 
The  old  walls  rocked  with  the  crowd  and  cries. 

Had  I  said,  '  Good  folk,  mere  noise  repels, 
But  give  me  your  sun  from  yonder  skies  I ' 

They  had  answered,  •  And  afterward  what  else  ? ' 

in. 

••  Alack,  it  was  I  who  leaped  at  the  sun,  :j 
To  give  it  my  loving  friends  to  keep  1 

Naught  man  could  do  have  I  left  midone : . 
And  you  see  my  harvest,  what  I  reap 

This  very  day,  now  a  year  is  run. 

Vfi 

••  There's  nobody  on  the  house-tops  now — 
Just  a  palsied  few  At  the  windows  set ; 

For  the  be»t  of  the  sight  is,  all  allow, 
At  the  Shambles*  Gate — or,  better  yet. 

By  the  very  scaffold's  foot,  I  trow. 

V. 

••  I  go  in  the  rain,  and,  more  than  needs, 
A  rope  cuts  both  my  wrists  bdiind  ; 

Aiyl  I  think,  by  the  feel,  my  forehead  bleeds, 
For  they  fling,  whoever  has  a  mind, 

Stones  at  me  for  my  year's  misdeeds. 

VI. 

**  Thus  I  entefed,  and  thus  I  go ! 

In  triumph^  people  hav«  dropped  down  dead. 
•  Paid  by  the  world, — what  dost  thou  owe 

Me  ? '    God  might  question  :  now  instead, 
*ns  God  shall  repay  1  I  am  safer  so.** 


The  last  of  Browning's  short  po«ns 
about  which  we  can  say  a  woid  at  present 
is  the  romance  w4)ich  derives  its  name 
from  Edgar's  song  in  King  Lear :  a  weird 
story  invented  to  match  a  Shakspearean 
title,  radier  than,  like  Tennyson's  beauti* 
ful  Marianas,  an  expansion  of  a  Shak- 
spearean idea.  We  would  not  fear  to  take 
any  one  who  had  read  •'  Childe  Roland  to 
the  Dark  Tower  came  "  through  carefully, 
for  judge  of  many  of  our  preceding  ob- 
servations. For  the  less  favorable  would 
be  justified  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  its 
thirty-four  stanzas,  by  a  sufficiency  of  pro- 
saic and  careless  expressions,  and  by  more 
than  a  sufficiency  of  grotesque  and  pain- 
ful metaphors ;  while  the  very  real  poetry, 
which  these  blemish  without  destroying, 
would  prove  of  itself  the  justice  of  our 
praise.  The  pK>em  at  first  sight  appears 
the  recollection  of  a  nightmare  :  the  river, 
"so  petty,  yet  so  spiteful,'*  its  suicidal 
willows  and  its  hidden  horrors,  the  traces 
of  deadly  combat  on  its  bank  and  the  grim 
wheel  of  torture  on  the  road,  furnishing 
all  the  scenery  of  a  fevered  dream.  But 
firom  amidst  these  wild  forms  there  emer- 
ges a  striking  image  of  life,  of  its  many 
disappointments,  its  strange  successes; 
and  the  mysterious  story  becomes  a  para- 
ble, sad  yet  inspiriting,  of  youth's  desire  at- 
tained when  youth's  illusions  are  no  more, 
too  late  for  joy,  but  not  too  late  for  duty ; 
of  the  highest  of  all  the  kinds  of  courage, 
that  of  die  man  who,  bereft  of  his  early 
comrades,  finds  the  stroke  which  he  was 
to  have  struck  with  them  brought  unex- 
pectedly widiin  the  reach  of  his  single 
arm;  who  knows  that  whether  he  con- 
quers or  falls  it  must  now  be  alone,  jret 
nerves  himself  to  do  a  man's  part  and  to 
strike  the  blow,  alike  without  sympathy 
and  widiout  applause.  The  teller  of  the 
tale  has  vainly  sought  the  Dark  Tower 
for  years  ;  there  to  perform  some  great, 
but  unexplained  adventure.  After  all  his 
hopes  have  died  away,  left  last  of  the 
goodly  band  who  first  vowed  the  enterprise 
along  with  him,  he  learns  amazed  and  half 
incredulous,  from  a  "  hoary  cripple  with 
malicious  eye,"  the  right  track  to  the 
Tower.  He  follows  it  in  the  evening 
light,  over  a  long  and  dreary  plain,  amid 
the  discouragement  of  fearful  or  loa^isome 
sights,  and  yet  sadder  and  bitterer  memo- 
ries. As  he  pursues  his  way,  his  object 
sefems  to  draw  no'  nearer ;  nor  can  -he 
recognize  the  goal  of  his  Itfe-long  wander- 
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ing  at  first,  as  it  rises  up  before  him  in  the 
faijiiig  daylight  Then  follow  the  last  four 
stanzas  of  the  poem,  as  unsurpassed  in 
their  ever-gathering  swell  of  rich,  full 
sound,  as  in  fee  excitement  of  their  vivid 
imagery : — 

XXXI. 

••  What  m  the  midst  lay  but  the  Tower  itself? 
The  round  squat  turret,  blmd  as  the  fool's  heart, 
BuUt  of  brown  stone,  without  a  counterpart 
In  the  whole  world.     The  tempest*s  mocking  elf 
Points  to  the  shipman  thus  the  imseen  shelf 
He  strikes  on,  only  when  the  timbers  start. 

XXXII. 

•*  Not  see  ?  because  of  night  perhaps  ?    Why,  day 
Came  back  again  for  that !  before  it  left 
The  dying  sunset  kindled  through  a  cleft : 
Tht  hills,  like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lay, 
Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at  oay, — 
*  Now  stab  and  end  the  creature — to  the  heft  1 ' 

XXXIII. 

"Not  hear  ?  when  noise  was  everywhere  !  it  tolled 
Increasing  like  a  belL     Names  in  my  ears, 
Of  all  the  lost  adventurers  my  peers,— ^ 
How  such  a  one  was  strong;,  and  such  was  bold. 
And  such  was  fortunate,  yet  each  of  old 

Lost,  lost  1  one  moment  knelled  the  woe  of  years. 

XXXIV. 

"  There  they  stood,  ranged  along  the  hillsides,  met 
To  view  the  last  of  me,  a  livuig  frame 
For  one  more  picture !  in  a  sheet  of  flame 
I  saw  them  and  I  knew  them  all.     And  yet 
Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  I  set, 
And  blew.     *  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 


came. 


» »i 


It  now  remains,  in  order  to  complete 
our  survey  of  the  most  many-sided  poet  of 
our  day,  that  we  proceed  to  a  somewhat 
more  detailed  examination  of  his  latest 
work  :  the  collection  of  monologues,  asto- 
nishing alike  by  their  subject  and  their 
size,  which  he  has  entitied  "  The  Ring  and 
The  Book."  But  for  this  we  have  no 
space  at  present  And  we  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  inviting  those  unknown 
friends  who  have  patiently  borne  us  com- 
pany thus  far  in  our  researches,  to  join  us 
on  a  future  occasion  in  exploring  the  re- 
mote bays  and  devious  channels  of  that 
vast  sea  of  words  which  yet  lies  before  us. 
Would  that  we  could  characterize  our 
second  voyage  of  discovery  as  Dante  does 
his  own !  But  if  truth  forbids  u^  to 
tempt  our  comrades  forward  by  sa3dng 
with  him — 

,   **  Per  correr  miglior  acqua  alza  le  vele 
Omai  la  navicella  del  mio  ingegno,'' 

'^e  can  at  least  promise  them  the  charm 
of  novelty ;  and  bid  them  prepare  to  see 
with  us  new  shapes  of  monsters,  or  at  least 
old  foes  with  a  new  face,  surrounding  a 
more  hapless  Florimel,  a  worse-befriended 
Una,  than  ever  before  visited  a  poet's 
dreams. 

E.  J.  H. 


•  ♦• 


St.  Paul's. 
THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI. 


Large  as  is  the  space  occupied  by  the 
great  name  of  Dante  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  world,  his  works  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  known  to  the  present  gen- 
eration of  readers,  save  by  certain  pas- 
sages which  have  by  common  consent 
been  selected  as  specimens,  as  it  were,  of 
his  writings.  There  arc  certain  well- 
known  episodes  which  are  very  generally 
read  with  more  or  less  of  genuine  appre- 
ciation. The  names  of  Ugolino,  of  Pia 
d^'  Tolomei,  of  Adam  the  forger,  and 
his  longing  for  one  drop  from  the  streams 
of  Fontabranda,  and  of  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  have  become  household  words 
among  us  —  of  Francesca  above  all. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  so- 
shortly-told  story  of  Francesca  has  been 
read  by  very  many  thousands  of  readers 
who  have  read  no  cither  lines  of  the  Divina 
Commedia.    Audit  may  not  be  uninter- 


esting, therefore,  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  Francesca  and  the  circumstances  of 
her  story,  as  they  may  be  gathered  from 
the  not  very  clear  pages  of  the  Italian 
chroniclers. 

Such  a  little  narrative  may  be  the  more 
acceptable  from  the  fact  diat  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  such  an  account  has 
been  rendered  possible.  This  has  been 
done  mainly  by  the  industry  of  Dr.  Luigi 
Tonini,  of  Rimini,  who  has  published  in 
that  city  a  small  .volume  of  "  Memorie 
Storiche  intemo  a  Francesca  da  Rimini," 
in  which  he  has  condensed  the  results  of 
a  very  large  amount  of  original  research. 
It  is  inaccurate,  periiaps,  to  say  that  it 
was  impossible  before.  What  Dr.  Tonini 
has  done,  another  might  have  accomplish- 
ed. But  the  investigation  was  one  which 
required  all  the  patience,  the  industry, 
and  the  opportunities  of  a  genuine  Italian 
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antiquary  digging  in  the  archive-mines  of 
his  native  city.  And  assuredly  but  for 
Dr.  Tonini  there  would  have  been  small 
chance  that  the  substance  of  the  follow- 
ing paper  would  ever  have  been  laid  be- 
fore English  readers. 

The  story  has  been  touched  by  the 
poet,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in  the  short- 
est possible  manner.  A  great  deal  of  the 
exquisite  skill  manifested  in  the  treatment 
of  it  depends  upon  this  delicate  lightness 
of  touch.  To  be  enjoyed  as  a  matchless 
gem  of  poetry,  nothing  more  can  be  re- 
quired than  what  the  poet  has  given. 
But  a  legitimate  curiosity  may  be  felt  as 
to  the  real  history  of  personages  who 
have  been  so  celebrated,  and  of  events 
which  so  many  eyes  have  wept.  Dante's 
earliest  commentator,  his  brother-poet, 
Boccaccio,  has  given  us  the  bare  facts  of 
the  story.  But,  after  the  manner  of  his 
time  and  clime,  he  has  neglected  to  sup- 
ply any  of  those  matter-of-fact  particulars 
as  to  dates  and  places,  which  a  modern 
man  and  an  Englishman  feels  to  be  so 
necessary  to  the  full  comprehension  of 
an  historical  fact,  and  which  are,  as  will 
be  seen,  especially  necessary  to  the  right 
appreciation  of  the  story  in  question. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  begin  by 
transcribing  the  passage  from  Dante.  It 
will  not  take  much  space.  After  com- 
paring several  translations  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the 
rendering  of  Longfellow  is  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  In  scrupulous  accuracy  of 
reproducing  the  exact  meaning,  and  gen- 
erally even  the  construction  of  the  origi- 
nal. It  is  probably  superior  to  all  others. 
The  absence  of  rhyme,  of  course,  renders 
this  more  feasible.  But  also,  as  it  seems 
to  the  present  writer,  in  those  cases — not 
a  few — in  which  the  meaning  of  the  poet 
is  doubtful,  the  poet-instinct  of  the  trans- 
lator has  led  him  to  adopt  the  preferable 
one. 

Longfellow  gives  the  passage  as  fol- 
lows : — 


"  O  Poet,  wUUngly 
Speak  would  I  to  those  two,  who  go  together 
And  seem  upon  the  wind  to  be  so  light. 

And  he  to  me.    '  Thou'lt  mark  when  they  shall  be 
Nearer  to  us ;  and  then  do  thou  implore  them 
By  love  which  leadeth  them,  and  they  will 
come.* 

Soon  as  the  wind  in  our  direction  sways  them 
My  voice  uplift  I.     *  O  ye  weary  souls  ! 
Come  speak  to  us,  if  no  one  interdicts  it.* 

As  turtle-doves,  called  onward  by  desire^ 


With  open  and  steady  wings  to  the  sweet 

nest 
Fly  thrc*ugh  the  air  by  their  volition  borne. 

So  came  they  from  the  baiid,  where  Dido  is. 
Approaching  us  athwart  the  air  malign. 
So  strong  was  the  aflectionat«  appeal 

^  O  living  creature,  gracious  and  benignant, 
Who  visiting  goest  through  the  purple  air. 
Us,  who  have  stained  the  world  incarnadine. 

If  were  the  King  of  the  Universe  oiur  friend. 
We  would  pray  unto  him  to  give  thee  peace. 
Since  thou  hast  pity  on  our  woe  perverse. 

Of  what  it  pleases  thee  to  hear  and  speak, 

That  we  will  hear,  and  we  will  speak  to  you. 
While  silent  is  the  wind,  as  it  is  now. 

Sitteth  the  city  wherein  I  was  bom 

Upon  the  seashore,  where  the  Po  descends 
To  rest  in  peace  with  all  his  retinue  ? 

Love  that  on  gentle  heart  doth  swiftly  seize, 
Seized  th»  man  for  the  person  beautiful 
That  was  ta*en  from  me ;  and  siiU  the  mode 
offends  me. 

Love  that  exempts  no  one  beloved  from  loving. 
Seized  me  with  pleasure  of   this    man    so 

strongly 
That,  as  thou  seest,  it  doth  not  yet  desert  me. 

Love  has  conducted  us  unto  one  death ; 

Caina  waiteth  him  who  quenched  our  life!  * 
These  words  were  home  sdong  from  them 
to  us. 

As  soon  as  I  had  heard  those  souls  tormented, 
I  bowed  my  face,  and  so  long  held  it  down 
Until  the  poet  said  to  me,  'What  think* st 
thou  ?  * 

When  I  made  answer,  I  began  :  *  Alas  ! 

How  many  pleasant  thoughts,  how  much  de- 
sire 
Conducted  these  unto  the  dolorous  pass  I ' 

Then  unto  them  I  turned  me,  and  I  spake. 
And  I  began :  '  Thine  agonies,  Francesca, 
Sad  and  compassionate  to  weeping  make  me. 

But  tell  me,  at  the  time  of  those  sweet  sighs, 
By  what  and  in  what  manner  Love  conceded 
That  you  should  know  your  dubious  desires  ? ' 

And  she  to  me.     *  There  is  no  greater  sorrow 
Than  to  be  mindful  of  the  happy  time 
In  misery ;  and  that  thy  Teacher  knows. 

But  if  to  recognize  the  earliest  root 

Of  love  in  us  thou  hast  so  great  desire, 
I  will  do  e'en  as  he,  who  weeps  and  speaks. 

One  da^  we  readmg  were,  for  our  delight, 
Of  Launcelot,  how  Love  did  him  enthraL 
Alone  we  were,  and  without  any  fear. 

Full  many  a  time  our  eyts  together  drew 

That  reading,  and  drove  the  color  from  our 

faces; 
But  one  point  only  was  it  that  o'ercame  us. 

When  as  we  read  of  the  much-longed>for  smile 
Being  by  such  a  noble  lover  kissed, 
This  one,  who  ne'er  from  me  shall  be  divided, 

Kisied  me  upon  the  mouth  all  palpitating. 

Galeotto  was  the  book,  and  he  who  wrote  it. 
That  day  no  further  did  we  read  therein.* 

And  all  the  while  one  spirit  utter'd  this 

The  other  one  did  weep  so,  that  for  pity 
I  swooned  away  as  if  I  had  been  dying, 

And  fell  even  as  a  dead  body  falls.** 

The  city  which   ''sitteth  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  the  Po  descends,"  is  Raven- 
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na.  Caina  is  the  name  given  by  Dante 
to  that  lowest  bolgia  of  hell  to  which 
fratricides  are  condemned  The  book 
they  were  reading  was  the  romance  of 
Lancelot  of  the  Round  Table  and  Ginevra, 
Arthur's  faithless  queen.  This  once  well- 
known  romance  was  popularly  supposed 
to  be  the  composition  of  Galeotto,  who  is 
described  in  it  as  having  acted  as  go-be- 
tween to  the  guilty  couple.  And  hence 
the  name  Galeotto  came  to  be  used  com- 
monly in  the  same  sense  as  that  whicli 
the  name  of  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  was 
used  to  convey.  What  Francesca  meant 
to  say,  therefore,  was,  "  The  book  served 
us  as  Galeotto,  the  writer  of  it,  served 
Lancelot  and  Ginevra."  And  it  may  be 
further  observed  here  that  it  was  just  as 
well  understood  in  that  day  as  it  would  be 
in  this,  that  the  romance  in  question  was 
thoroughly  adapted  to  act  in  the  capacity 
Francesca  accuses  it  of  acting  in ;  for  it 
was  one  of  the  earliest  books  condemned 
by  the  Church  as  immoral.  It  is  true  that 
it  had  not  yet  been  authoritatively  con- 
demned when  Francesca  and  Paolo  se- 
lected it  to  amuse  their  leisure  with ;  for 
Innocent  III.  prohibited  it  by  a  bull 
dated  13 13.  The  line  above  referred  to 
is  a  difficult  one ;  and  die  commentators 
offer  divers  explanations  of  it  But  that 
given  above  seems  to  the  present  writer 
the  only  admissible  one,  and  clearly  that 
intended  by  the  poet 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  tell  the 
story  which  Dante  alludes  to,  rather  than 
relates,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Boccaccio, 
and  by  the  contemporary  historians  of  the 
period. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that 
Francesca  was  not  *'  da  Rimini "  at  all. 
The  fact  that  has  made  her  name  a  house- 
hold word  among  all  nations  belongs  to 
the  history  of  Rimini,  a  city  of  the  dis- 
trict called  Emilia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic ;  and  hence  she  has  ever  since 
been  called  by  all  the  world  Francesca  da 
Rimini.  But  she  was  in  truth  Francesca 
da  Ravenna.  Her  father  was  Guido  da 
Polenta,  generally  called  by  the  chroniclers 
of  the  period  Guido  Minore,  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  cousin  of  the  same  name  who 
was  some  years  his  senior.  Boccaccio 
mistakenly  calls  him  Guido  il  Vecchio. 
This  Guido  il  Minore  was  "  Signore  "  or 
**  Tiranno  "  of  Ravenna,  and  was  the  first 
of  his  family  who  succeeded  in  acquiring 
that  position.     His  forbears  had  held  the 


Castle  of  Polenta,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ravenna,  as  a  feud  under  the  archbishops. 
Hence  they  had  been  made  "  Visconti " 
under  these  prelates ;  and,  gradually  en- 
croaching and  extending  their  power,  had 
at  last  iniposed  themselves  on  their  fellow- 
citizens  as  "  tyrants,"  or  despotic  sover- 
eigns. It  was  the  common  story  of  the 
foundation  of  similar  Italian  mediaeval 
sovereignties. 

Boccaccio  does  not  trouble  himself  to 
give  us  any  date  whatsoever  in  any  part 
of  his  narrative ;  nor  is  it  easy  now  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  And  yet  much  of  the 
special  interest  of  the  §tory  to  Dantescan 
readers  turns,  as  will  be  presently  seen, 
on  the  dates  to  which  the  circumstances 
ought  to  be  assigned.  We  must  do  our 
best)  therefore,  to  get  at  them  as  nearly 
and  with  as  great  a  degree  of  probability 
as  we  can.  Lamberto  da  Polenta,  the 
father  of  Guido  il  Minore,  is  first  heard  of 
in  history  in  12 17,  as  at  that  time  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  politics  and  struggles 
of  the  day.  And  he  is  heard  of  no  more 
after  1240,  in  which  year  he  in  all  pro- 
bability died.  His  son  Guido,  after  hav- 
ing suffered  exile  with  all  his  family,  suc- 
ceeded, by  force  of  arms,  in  recovering 
his  position  in  Ravenna  in  1248.  It  is 
known  that  he  was  still  living  a  very  old 
man  in  1307.  And  it  may  be  considered 
tolerably  certain  that  he  died  not  long 
after  that  date. 

It  is  therefore  already  clear  that  Car- 
lyle,  accurate  as  he  usually  is  in  such 
matters,  has  fallen  into  a  great  mistake 
when  he  speaks  of  Francesca' s  father  as 
Dante's  friend,  and  pictures  to  himself 
Francesca  having  perhaps  sat  upon  the 
poet's  knee.*  Dante's  friend,  patron,  and 
host  was  Guido  Novello  (well  known  in 
the  histor}'  of  iiis  family  by  that  appella- 
tion), the  grandson  of  Guido  il  Minore, 
Francesca's  father,  and  son  of  Ostasio, 
Francesca's  brother.  The  "  poef  s  friend  " 
was  therefore  nephew  of  the  lady  whose 
terrible  story  he  has  immortalized. 

Now  Guido  il  Minore,  the  founder  of 
the  Polenta  family  as  a  family  of  sovereign 
princes,  had,  in  the  course  of  the  ambi- 
tious struggles  which  had  succeeded  in 
making  hmi  such,  fallen  into  hostility 
with  Malatesta,  who  was  engaged  in  doing 
the  same  thing  for  his  family  at  Rimini, 

♦  "Heroes  and  Hero- Worship."  The  Hero  as 
Poet 
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and  succeeded  as  entirely  as  the  Polentas 
did  at  Ravenna.  Of  the  history  of  this 
Malatesta  we  have  a  few  dates,  which  may 
be  given  with  somewhat  more  of  certainty 
than  those  respecting  the  rival  family  at 
Ravenna.  He  was  born  in  12 12,  and 
died  aged  one  hundred  years  in  1312.* 
His  will,  made  in  131 1,  is  still  extant. 
He  married  three  wives.  By  the  first,  of 
whom  neither  her  proper  name  nor  the 
date  of  her  marri^e  is  known,  he  had  only 
one  daughter,  Rengarda.  By  the  second, 
Concordia  Pandolfini  of  Vicenza,  whom 
he  married  in  1248,  he  had  four  sons, 
Giovanni,  Paolo,  Malatestino,  and  Ram- 
berto.  By  his  third  wife,  Margherita  di 
Pandnlfo,  whom  he  married  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1266,  he  had  one  son,  PanduUb, 
and  two  daughters,  Maddalena  and  Si- 
mona.  Any  certain  dates  which  we  can 
pick  up  here  and  there  will  be  useful  for 
our  present  purpose,  as  will  be  seen  di- 
rectly ;  but  otherwise  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  of  the  above  personages  save 
the  two  eldest  sons  of  the  second  marriage, 
Giovanni  and  Paolo. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Gio- 
vanni, the  eldest  son  of  old  Malatesta.  But 
we  can -fix  it  within  a  few  years.  For  as 
we  have  seen  his  mother  was  married  in 
1248,  and  we  find  that  he  was  assisting 
his  father  in  leading  the  partisans  of  the 
family  to  battle  in  1275,  ^^  ^dl  probability, 
therefore,  he  was  at  that  time  as  nearly  as 
may  be  twenty-six,  and  could  not  have 
been  much  older.  Neither  has  the  date 
of  the  bffth  of  Paolo,  Malatesta' s  second 
son,  been  recorded.  But  the  first  date 
we  find  in  connection  with  him  is  that  of 
his  marriage  in  1269.  As  the  second  son 
of  a  marriage  which  took  place  in  1248, 
he  could  not  have  been  more  than  nine- 
teen at  the  time  of  his  marriage  ;  and  as 
he  could  hardly  have  been  much  less,  the 
date  of  his  marriage  helps  to  fix  also  the 
date  of  his  elder  brother's  birth.  In  tiiat 
year,  1269,  Paolo  married  Orrabile  Bea- 
trice, sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Uberto, 
Conte  di  Ghiaggiolo.  This  Uberto  had 
died  seven  years   before,   in   1262,  and 

*  That  is,  he  was  certahily  alive  in  1312,  and 
was  then  one  fatmdred  years  old.  There  is  no  re- 
ootd  of  his  death ;  but  he  is  no  more  heard  of.  But 
a  very  ancient  historian  of  Rimini,  who  wrote  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  says»  I 
observe,  that  this  Malatesta  "vixit  annos  centum  et 


Paolo  Malatesta  had  been  betrothed  to  her 
some  time  previously  to  his  marriage. 
We  find  also  that  old  Malatesta,  Paolo's 
father,  took  steps  for  possessing  himself  of 
the  property  of  the  heiress  before  the 
marriage  took  place.  The  "  county"  of 
Ghiaggiolo  was  a  feud,  depending  in  part 
on  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ilario  di  Galatea,  and 
in  part  on  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna. 
And  before  the  marriage  between  his  son 
Paolo  and  the  heiress  took  place,  Mal- 
atesta had  already  procured  investiture  for 
himself,  on  his  son's  behalf,,  of  the  "coun- 
ty," which  was  the  lady's  dower  from 
both  the  above  feudal  superiors. 

Now  the  only  interest  attaching  to 
these  facts  lies  in  the  probability  which 
seems  to  arise  from  them,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  youth  of  Paolo  at  the 
rime,  that  the  marriage  between  him  and 
Orrabile  was  not  a  love  match  at  all,  but 
was  merely  managed  by  his  father  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  Count  of  Ghiaggiolo' s 
heritage.  This  probability  has  -not  been 
adverted  to  by  any  of  the  commentators ; 
but  it  certainly  contributes  its  share  to 
the  full  comprehension  and  appreciation 
of  the  subsequent  events. 

Paolo  had  two  children,  Uberto  and 
Margherita,  by  his  wife ;  but  we  have  not 
the  date  of  the  birth  of  either  of  them. 

Giovanni  Malatesta,  his  elder  brother,  is 
known  in  history  as  Gianciotto,  or  Scian- 
cato,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  lame  from  birth.  Some  writers — Mr. 
Dayman,  the  translator  of  the  "  Purga- 
tono,"among  others — ^have  hence  been  led 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  his  name 
was  Lancelotto.  Besides  being  lame,  he 
was  a  remarkably  ugly  man,  but  a  valiant 
soldier,  though  specially  noted  for  his 
sternness  and  ferocity.  Of  his  brother 
Paolo,  on  tfie*^  other  hand,  it  is  written 
that  he  was  particulariy  handsome,  and 
not  at  all  given  to  war  or  warlike  things. 
He  was  so  remarkable  for  beauty  that  his 
name  has  remained  in  the  history  of  the 
family  as  "  Paolo  il  Bello." 

Now  in  the  year  1275  the  various  inter- 
ests and  family  politics  which  had  caused 
the  Polentas  of  Ravenna  and  the  Mala- 
testas  of  Rimini  to  fall  out,  brought  about 
the  expediency  of  a  reconciliation.  And 
to  this  end  it  was  proposed  that  Gianci- 
otto, the  eldest  son  of  Malatesta,  should 
wed  Francesca,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Guido  Polenta.  Gianciotto,  as  has  been 
seen,  must   have   been    about    twenty- 
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six  at  the  time.  As  to  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Francesca,  no  dociimenta^  evi- 
dence exists.  She  was  one  of  four  chil- 
dren, two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  Of 
none  of  these  is  the  date  of  birth  known. 
But  we  know  that  Lamberto,  the  elder 
brother,  must  h^e  been  of  full  age 
(twenty-one)  in  1280;  and  that  the  first 
military  doings  of'Ostasio,  the  younger 
broAer  (father  of  Guido  Novello,  Dante's 
friend — Lamberto,  the  elder  brother,  hav- 
ing left  no  legitimate  offspring),  belong  to 
the  year  1282.  Now  in  those  days  the 
first  appearance  in  arms  of  a  young  noble 
would  be  little  Hkely  to  be  delayed 
beyond  his  twentieth  year.  And  if  the 
elder  brodier  was  twenty-one  in  1280, 
and  the  younger  were  twenty  in  1282,  we 
may  assume, without  danger  of  being  very 
far  wrong,  that  their  sister  Francesca  was 
not  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen-— 
perhaps  not  above  fifteen — in  1275.  She 
was  at  all  events  old  enough  to  have  already 
gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  celebrated 
beauty,  when  she  was  given  in  marriage 
to  the  ugly  lamiter  Gianciotto  Malatesta. 

Boccaccio  relates  that  Paolo  was  sent 
firom  Rimini  to  Ravenna  to  asik  and  re- 
ceive the  hand  of  Francesca  as  proxy  for 
his  brother;  and  that  this  was  so  ar- 
ranged by  Guido,  her  father,  in  compliance 
with  the  advice  of  certain  of  his  friends, 
who  told  him  to  have  a  care  how  he  man- 
aged this  matter,  lest  trouble  and  scandal 
should  come  of  it.  "  For,"  said  they, 
"  you  know  very  well  what  sort  of  girl  your 
daughter  is — what  a  spirit  she  has;  and 
if  she  sees  Gianciotto  before  the  marriage 
is  perfected,  neither  you  nor  any  one  else 
will  ever  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  take 
him  for  a  husband."  So,  in  order  that 
Iroubkand  scandal  might  not  totrn  of  it^ 
they  deceived  the  unfortunate  giri — with 
the  result  we  know. 

Some  of  the  later  commentators  re- 
mark, however,  that  if  tiiis  story  had  been 
the  true  one,  k  might  be  expected  that 
Dante,  the  friend  of  Framcesca's  nephew, 
and  wishing  to  excuse  her  fkult  as  much 
as  possible,  would  not  have  failed  to  men- 
tion it.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it 
has  frequently  been  observed  that  it  is 
strange  that  Dante,as  a  friend  of  the  family, 
should  have  ever  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance at  alK  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
of  the  desire  of  both  the  families,  especi- 
ally of  the  Poleittas,  to  bury  the  whole 
aiatr  in  oblivion ;  and  the  poet  has  been 


often  blamed  for  his  ingratitude  to  his 
friends  and  protectors,  the  Polentas,  for 
alluding  even  to  tiie  sad  story. 

Other  ancient  writers  have  assorted 
that  the  hand  of  Francesca  had  been  pro- 
mised to  Paolo  Malatesta  by  the  girl's 
mother ;  and  in  order  to  make  such  a  cir- 
cumstance possible,  they  quite  gratuitous- 
ly assume  that  Paolo^  who,  as  has  been 
seen,  was  unquestionably  married  in  1269, 
was  in  1275  a  widower.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  shadow  of  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  any  such  supposition  as  this  pro- 
mise of  Francesca  to  Paolo  ;  and  the 
feet  of  such  a  tale  having  been  put  for- 
ward may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  an  indica- 
tion that  nothing  can  be  considered  to  be 
known  upon  the  subject  save  the  fact 
that  the  celebrated  beauty,  Francesca,  was 
married  by  her  family  from  political  con- 
siderations to  the  notedly  ugly  and  deform- 
ed Giovanni  Malatesta  in  me  year  1275. 

Further,  it  is  known  that  a  daughter 
named  Concordia  was  bom  to  them.  But 
tiiere  is  no  evidence  discoverable  to  show 
when  she  was  bom.  When  old  Malatesta, 
the  founder  of  the  family,  was  at  the  age 
of  ninety-nine,  making  his  will  in  the 
year  1311,  he  made  bequests  to  all  his 
surviving  descendants.  Gianciotto  was 
dead ;  but  the  grandfather  names  all  his 
grandchildren,  and  Concordia  among 
diem.  And  it  would  seem  that  she  was 
at  that  time  single ;  for  no  mention  is 
made  of  her  husband,  as  surely  would  have 
been  the  case  had  she  been  married. 

Some  of  the  writers  make  mention  of  a 
son  bom  to  Giovanni  and  Francesca, 
named  Uberto.  But  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
no  other  child  save  Concordia  was  the 
issue  of  that  unhappy  marriage. 

Then  the  contemporary  records  tell  us 
nothing  further  save  the  facts  immortal- 
ized by  the  poet.  Dante  tells  us,  indeed, 
nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  tragedy, 
except  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
fault  of  the  lovers,  and  such  indication  of 
their  death  as  is  conveyed  by  the  intima- 
tion that  Caina  (the  place  in  hell  appro- 
priated to  fratricides)  awaited  the  slayer 
of  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  evident  that  Dante 
touches  the  story  as  one  that  would  be 
known  already  to  his  readers. 

But  Boccaccio  conipletes  the  narrative 
so  far  as  to  tell  us  the  manner  in  which 
the  fratricide  was  committed,  and  the 
wrong  against  the  husband  avenged. 
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''And  as  Paolo  and  Madonna  Fran- 
cesca  persevered  in  tliis  intimacy,  and  as 
Gianciotto  went  to  one  of  the  neighboring 
cities  as  podest^,*  having  no  suspicion  in 
his  mind,  the  lovers  began  to  live  together 
as  such.  Upon  which  a  faithful  servant 
of  Gianciotto,  perceiving  what  was  going 
on,  went  to  him,  and  told  him  all  that  it 
so  much  behoved  him  to  know,  promising 
to  give  him,  whenever  he  pleased,  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses  as  to  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  told  him.  Upon  which 
Gianciotto,  terribly  disturbed,  returned 
secretly  to  Rimini.  The  servant  watched 
till  he  saw  Paolo  enter  the  chamber  of 
Madonna  Francesca,  and  then  brought  his 
master  to  the  door  of  it.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  enter,  inasmuch  as  the  door 
was  locked  on  the  inside,  he  called  to  his 
wife  from  without,  and  pushed  against  the 
door  with  his  shoulder.  Whereupon,  his 
voice  having  been  recognized  by  Fran- 
cesca and  Paolo,  the  latter  thought  to 
escape  by  a  trap-door  which  formed  a 
communication  between  the  chamber  of 
Francesca  and  another  beneath  it.  Paolo 
threw  himself  into  the  aperture  of  the 
trapdoor  therefore,  at  the  same  time  tell- 
ing his  mistress  to  open  the  door  to  her 
husband.  But  the  matter  turned  out  dif- 
ferently from  what  he  had  hoped ;  for,  in 
throwing  himself  down,  a  portion  of  his 
dress  f  was  caught  by  a  nail  which  pro- 
truded from  a  part  of  the  wood-work  of 
the  trap-door.  In  the  meantime  Fran- 
cesca had  opened  the  door,  ready  to  ex- 
cuse herself,  and  imagining  that  her  lover 
had  already  escaped.  But  Gianciotto, 
entering  immediately,  saw  his  brother 
hanging  in  the  trap-door  by  his  clothes ; 
and,  having  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  ran  to  him 
to  kill  him.  Francesca  rushed  forward  and 
threw  herself  between  her  lover  and  the 
uplifted  hand  of,  her  husband.  Where- 
upon that  happened  which  Gianciotto  by 
no  means  intended,  for  he  loved  his  wife 
better  than  himselif;  that  is  to  say,  the 
dagger,  driven  with  the  whole  force  of  the 


*  It  was  the  almost  universal  practice  in  all  the 
independent  cities  of  mediaeval  Italy  to  select  the 
annual  podest^  or  chief  executive  magistrate,  from 
among  the  citiaens  of  some  other  city ;  the  object 
being  to  avoid  maladministration  of  the  office  from 
favor  to  friends  or  fear  of  enemies. 

f  Of  his  eoretto,  Boccaccio  writes,  and  the  subse- 
quent commentators  explain  the  word  to  mean  a 
species  of  defensive  garment,  used  for  the  special 
protection  of  the  heart. 


husband,  pierced  the  bosom  of  the  woman 
before  it  reached  Paolo.  But  in  the  next 
instant  the  infuriated  man,  withdrawing 
his  weapon,  aimed  ^  second  blow  at  his 
brother,  and  killed  him."  Then,  says 
Boccaccio,  who  had  just  assured  us  that 
Gianciotto  loved  his  wife  better  than  his 
own  life,  ''he  left  them  both  dead,  and 
went  straightway  about  his  own  affairs; 
and  the  next  momin^^  the  two  lovers  were, 
with  many  tears,  buned  in  the  same  sepul- 
ture." 

Such  is  the  account  Boccaccio  gives,  and 
in  the  main,  and  in  all  important  points^ 
it  agrees  with  those  of  the  chroniclers  of 
the  time.  One  of  the  early  commenta- 
tors, the  Cavaliere  Giacomo  Gradonico, 
who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  declares  that  Gianciotto 
had  "many  times  corruied*^  his  wife  and 
his  brother  for  their  bad  conduct,  and  only 
killed  them  when  he  found  that  all  he 
could  say  did  not  avail  to  induce  them  to 
amend  it  1  But  this  rather  strange  view  of 
the  matter  is  not  supported,  as  far  as  I 
can  hnd,  by  any  other  writer,  and  certainly 
not  by  any  probability. 

Nevertheless,  a  difficult  and  not  unin- 
teresting question  arises  as  to  the  time  at 
which  the  catastrophe  occurred.  Only 
two  or  three  of  the  many  ancient  chronic- 
lers who  with  more  or  less  detail  record 
the  circumstance  assign  any  date  to  it 
And  it  is  very  clear  that  these  assign  it 
wrongly.  One  account  states  the  tragedy 
to  have  occurred  in  the  year  1296,  and 
another  puts  it  as  late  as  131 2.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons which  lead  to  the  rejection  of  either 
of  these  dates  without  going  into  the  mat- 
ter at  a  much  greater  length  and  with  more 
detail  than  would  prove  interesting  to  an 
English  reader.  They  are  drawn  from  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  ages  which  must 
necessarily  be  assigned  to  a  variety  oi 
persons  more  or  less  nearly  connected  with 
the  principal  personages  of  the  story,  re- 
specting whom  undoubted  documentary 
evidence  may  yet  be  found.  It  must  here 
suffice  to  say,  that  the  result  of  much  re- 
cent and  very  carefiil  and  laborious  inves- 
tigation is  to  produce  a  very  strong  per- 
suasion that  the  tragedy  immcMtalized  by 
Dante's  genius  took  place  in  the  year 
1285.  And  it  is  absolutely  certain  tluit  it 
did  not  take  place  before  1283.  For  in 
December  of  the  year  1282  Paolo  was  in- 
vited by  the  Republic  of  Florence  to  go 
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to  that  city  as  podestii,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did.  But  he  did  not  complete  his 
term  of  office,  for  it  is  recorded  that  in  the 
February  of  the  following  year,  1283,  he 
asked  and  obtained  pennission  to  resign 
his  functions  and  return  home  on  "  urgent 
private  affairs."  What  these  affairs  can 
have  been  we  have  no  means  of  guessing, 
as  the  contemporarjr  history  of  Rimini, 
and  of  his  family,  gives  us  no  assistance 
whatever  in  doing  so ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
accept  the  conjecture  of  Signor  Passerini, 
in  his  article  on  Paolo  Malatesta  in  the 
continuation  of  Litta's  **Famiglie  Cele- 
bri,"  to  the  effect  that  it  was  Paolo's  pas- 
sion for  his  sister  in-law  that  made  it  intol- 
erable to  him  to  be  at  a  distance  from  her. 

The  tragedy,  then,  occurred  in  all 
probability  m  1285,  and  certainly  not  be- 
fore 1283.  But  Francesca  and  her  hus- 
band had  then  been  married  ten  years,  and 
Paolo  had  been  married  to  his  wife  for 
sixteen  years ! 

Now  we  think  that  it  may  be  assumed 
that  these  facts  will  appear  rather  startling 
to  the  "  spiriti  gentili "  who  have  hung 
over  Dante's  exquisite  episode,  but  have, 
as  is  natural,  known  nothing  whatever  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  it  but  what  "they 
have  learned  from  the  poet  himself,  or,  at 
most,  from  Boccaccio's  commentary. 

It  is  true  that  Dante  says  no  word  to 
indicate  that  the  sad  day  on  which  Fran- 
cesca and  her  lover  read  no  further  in  the 
"historiae  peccare  docentes,"  which  be- 
trayed them,  was  the  same  day  on  which 
"love  conducted  them  to  a  common 
death."  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed,  that  the  vast  majority  of  readers 
of  the  celebrated  lines  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  two  events  related — the 
fall  into  sin,  and  the  punishment  of  it — 
were  not  separated  by  a  long  interval.  It 
is  quite  true,  also,  that  it  is  still  open  to 
lis  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  so  sepa- 
rated. We  may  still  believe,  if  we  prefer 
it,  that  the  mature  matron,  wife,  and  mother 
of  ten  years'  standing,  and  her  paramour, 
a  paterfamilias  of  sixteen  years'  standing, 
then  first  went  astray,  and  were  forthwith 
discovered  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  their 
lives.  But  neither  would  this  theory,  it 
may  be  confidently  assumed,  satisfy  the 
exigencies  of  the  reader's  sentiment.  It 
is  not  so  that  Dante's  readers  have  pictured 
to  themselves  Francesca  da  Rimini  and 
Paolo !  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  the  S(ml  of  the  stoutest  elderly 


gentleman  seeming  "  upon  the  wind  to  be 
so  light!"  But  still  the  Paolo  i/i^ose 
cheeks  turned  pale,  and  whose  limbs 
trembled  with  the  emotion  of  the  first-dared 
kiss,  is  scarcely  satisfactorily  figured  forth 
to  the  imagination  by  the  presentment  of 
a  middle-aged  gentleman,  the  father  of  a 
family,  and  in  the  fourth  lustrum  of  his 
married  life  !  And  however  little  rare  it 
may  be  for  English  wives  to  be  in  the  full 
pride  of  their  beauty  after  ten  years'  of 
marriage,  it  does  seem  extremely  impro- 
bable that  the  love  which  "  presa  costui 
della  bella  persona,"  should  in  the  case  of 
an  Italian  matron  be  first  excited  ten 
years  after  marriage  in  the  breast  of 
a  brother-in-law,  who  has  habitually 
associated  with  her  during  all  that  time ! 

We  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us 
in  the  conviction  that  this  was  not  the 
condition  of  things  and  combination  of 
circumstances  which   Dante  intended   to 
paint.      But,   unquestionably,    Francesca 
and  her  lover  were  at  thal^  no  longer  ro- 
mantic period  of  their  lives  when  the  pun- 
ishment of   their  guilt    overtook   them. 
And  we  fear  that  the  only  theory  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  open  to  us  is 
that  which  would  represent  the  fault  that 
called  for  the  husband's  vengeance  as  in- 
cluding long  years  of  falsehood,  deception, 
and  betrayed  confidence  ;  and  all  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  story  point  to  the 
probability  of  this  conclusion.     Francesca 
had  been  married  against  her  wishes  to  a 
man  whom  she  not  only  did  not  love,  but 
who  was  such  as  to  make  it  exceedingly 
improbable  that  she  ever  should  love  him. 
Add  to  this  that,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, she  was  already  in  love  with  the 
subsequent  partner  of  her  sin,  must  we 
not  needs  conclude  that  the  moment  when 
such  a  lapse  from  virtue  as  she  was  guilty 
of  befell,  occurred  thetiy  when  she  was 
young  and  inexperienced,  when  she  was 
indignant  at  the  cruel  wrong  that  had  been 
done  to  her,  when  she  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  passion  she  had  conceived 
for  him  who  had  so  unhappily  become  her 
brother-in-law,  and  not  ten  years  after  all 
this?    And  if  we  admit  the   conviction 
that  this  must  have  been  the  case,  we  have 
no  other    alternative  but  to  credit  the 
couple  whom  the  poet  has  consigned  to 
an  immortality  of  romantic  and  poetic  in- 
terest, and  certainly  not  of  infamy,  with  a 
ten-years*  life  of  the  basest  treadiery  and 
vilest  adultery. 
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And  here  follow  one  or  two  considera^ 
tions  of  a  more  interesting  natnre  to  rea- 
ders at  the  present  day  than  any  specula- 
tions as  to  the  degree  of  guilt  of  the  two 
lovers.  What  were  the  sentiments  present 
in  the  mind  of  Dante  when  he  wrote  the 
celebrated  episode^  and  what  the  nature 
of  the  sentiments  he  intended  to  awaken 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers  ? 

It  ia  not  enough  to  say,  that  we  should 
search  bis  exquisite  lines  in  vain  for  the 
smallest  manifestation  of  moral  indigna- 
tion at  the  spectacle  of  a  ten  years  so 
spent  by  a  brother  and  a  sister-in-law,  he 
a  father  and  she  a  mother  by  their  respec- 
tive mates.  We  do  find  the  unmistakable 
expression  of  the  feeling,  that  they  were 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  of 
the  tenderest  and  most  loving  pity.  Now, 
as  we  all  know,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
travel  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  verna- 
cular literature  to  meet  with  abundance  of 
those  "historiae  peccare  docentes"  which 
seek  to  extenuate  faults  of  the  nature  of 
that  committed  by  Francesca  and  Paolo 
Malatesta,  and  to  engage  the  reader  to 
feel  that  they  are  pardonable,  or  at  least 
that  those  guilty  of  them  may  be  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  and  sympathy.  But  the 
point  which  is  worth  observing  is  that  the 
writers  of  these  productions  in  our  own 
language  set  about  their  object  in  quite  a 
diflferent  way  from  that  pursued  by  the 
great  Florentine  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  modern  English  author,  be  his  own 
theological  bias  and  opinions  what  they 


might,  would  never  attempt  to  represent 
his  hero  or  heroine  as  wordiy  of  the  read- 
er's sympatliy,  and  at  the  sanEie  time  as 
the  c^ject  of  God's  final  reprobation. 
And  herein  may  be  seen  and  studied  a 
very  curious  and  deeply-reaching  differ- 
ence between  the  Italian  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  and  manner  of  feeling.  The 
latter  associates  his  own  sentiments  with 
those  which  he  believes  to  be  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Creator  in  a  manner  vdiich 
no  feeling  renders  necessary  to  the  Ital- 
ian. The  Italian,  while  accepting  and 
submitting  to  the  Divine  power  with 
bowed  head,  feels  no  necessity  of  confor- 
ming his  own  mental  attitude  and  judg- 
ment thereta  This  latter  mental  attitude 
is  to  the  northern  man  impossible.  He 
must  either  admit  and  feel  that  the  sinner 
condemned  to  eternal  reprobation  is  repro- 
bate and  detestable  to  him  also ;  or,  if  he 
fails  to  feel  that,  he  disputes  the  conden^ 
nation. 

The  wide-branching  results  of  this  curi- 
ous difference  of  idiosyncrasy  may  be 
traced  in  mingled  directions,  and  discover- 
ed to  be  the  key  to  many  specialties  of 
national  character.  But  it  would  need 
more  than  a  few  pages  to  do  so  in  detail ; 
and  it  must  suffice,  on  the .  present  occar 
sion,  to  have  indicated  a  path  of  investiga- 
tion which  curious  inquirers  into  national 
character  will  have  no  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing for  themselves. 

T,  A.  Troijlope. 
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Gombill  Magaxine. 
THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  VENETIAN  INQUISITION. 


On  entering  Venice  for  the  first  time, 
notwithstanding  the  brightness  of  the 
strange  beauty,  so  unlike  anything  else  in 
all  the  world,  which  is  around  the  visitor 
on  all  sides,  there  are  probably  few  per- 
sons, part  of  the  excitement  of  whose 
imaginations  upon  the  occasion  is  not  due* 
to  romantically  terrible  notions  of  the  ways 
and  dealings  of  the  old  Venetian  Govern- 
ment. Even  as  the  bright  laughing  gon- 
dola-life skims  over  the  surface  of  dark 
voiceless  waters,  whose  depths  seem  to 
cover  the  secrets  of  so  many  generations, 
so  to  the  reader  of  that  which  is  generally 
given  to  the  world  as  Venetian  history, 
does  the  brilliant  and  splendid  story  of 
the  old  Republic  seem  to  overlie  myste- 


rious and  unfathomable  depths  of  terror, 
tyranny,  and  secret  deeds  of  relentless  and 
resistless  power.  When  the  stranger  turns 
his  first  eager  steps  to  the  Ducal  Palace — 
that  grandest  expression  in  stone  of  na- 
tional power  and  magnificence,  that  the 
world  has  ever  yet  seen — when  he  passes 
awe-struck  up  the  Giant  Stair,  and  paces 
those  exquisitely  beautiful  corridors,  while 

A  thousand  years  their  dusky  wings  expand 
Around  him, 

his  eyes  and  thoughts  may  first  be  turned 
to  all  the  world  of  art  in  its  highest  expres- 
sions, which  lies  on  every  side,  and  to  the 
consummate  beauty  of  every  kind  that  in- 
vites his  gaze.     But,  if  he  have  any  tine- 
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ture  pf  historical  lore,  and  an^  capacity 
of  imagination  in  him,  the  liveliest  thrill  of 
excited  interest  will  be  felt  when  he  passes 
through  the  low-browed  little  door  in  the 
great  gallery  on  the  first  floor,  which  gives 
him  admittance  to  the  dark  staircases  that 
lead  to  the  terrible  "Pozzi;"  or  when, 
from  the  little  room  on  the  highest  floor 
of  the  Palace  in  which  the  awful  "  Three  " 
held  their  sittings,  he  climbs  the  narrow 
stair  by  which  the  condemned  reached 
the  yet  more  dreadful  prisons  of  the 
"  Piombi." 

Who  has  not  read  the  abounding  stories 
divulged  to  all  people  in  all  lands  by  poets 
in  verse  and  poets  in  prose,  and  stamped 
in  many  cases  by  the  hall-mark  of  genius, 
which  have  prepared  the  mind  for  that 
pleasurable  thrill  of  excitement  and  inter- 
est ?  And  are  there  not  still  extant,  pal- 
pable to  touch  and  evident  to  sight,  the 
material  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  such 
narratives, — proofs  of  a  nature  eminently 
calailated  to  enhance  to  the  utmost,  by 
their  actual  presence  to  the  senses,  the 
vividness  of  the  thrill  ?  There  gapes  the 
awful  "Lion's  mouth."  You  may.  ac- 
tually drop  into  it,  with  your  own  fingers, 
if  you  please,  an  anonymous  denunciation 
of  any  man  or  any  thing,  pretending  to 
glance  suspiciodsly  around,  even  as  did 
the  last  person  before  you  who  used  it  for 
its  terrible  purposes.  Only  your  billet 
will  lie  there  innoxious  till  the  unmoved 
dust  consume  it.  There  is  still  that  fear- 
ful seat  of  stone  hard  by  the  secret  exit  of 
the  "Pozzi"  to  the  discreet  and  silent 
canal,  on  which  the  victim  to  be  strangled 
was  placed  for  execution.  There,  deep 
among  the  foundations  of  the  colossal  walls 
which  support  far  above  the  noble  halls, 
glorious  with  all  the  majesty  and  the  splen- 
dor of  the  gorgeous  Republic,  are  those 
ever  silent,  hopeless  **  Pozzi "  themselves, 
exactly  in  the  state  in  which  they  were 
left  by  their  latest  prisoner.  There  can 
hardly  be  an  imagination  so  dull  as  not  to 
be  powerfully  excited  by  these  objects  and 
places,  and  scarcely  a  visitor  to  them  so 
unread  as  to  be  unprepared  for  the  excite- 
mect  by  all  that  has  been  written  of  the 
terrible  tribunal  at  whose  word  these  aw- 
ful prisons;  opened  and  closed  their  doors. 

And  now  that  the  terrible  "  Three  "  ex- 
ist no  more,  and  that  those  fearful  prison- 
doors  open  at  the  beck  of  any  hand  that 
has  a  franc  in  it,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the    thrill  produced  in  the  visitor  is  a 


not  disagreeable  sensation,  and  that  the 
romance  of  the  thing  is  one  of.  the  plpas-  • 
ures  of  a  visit  to  the  ancient  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that 
to  some  persons  a  sober  and  accurately 
historical  account  of  the  famed  tribunal 
and  its  doings,  which  must  have  the  effect 
of  dissipating  some  portion  of  the  romance 
and  all  the  mystery,  that  has  hitherto  be- 
longed to  the  subject,  may  not  be  wel- 
come. Nevertheless  there  is  no  spot  so 
sacred  to  mystery  and  bugaboo,  that  the 
curious  but  calm  eye  of  history  will  not 
sooner  or  later  peer  into  it ;  and  it  is  as 
well  that  the  simple  truth  should  be  told 
and  known,  even  respecting  the  dread 
"  Three  *'  of  the  Venetian  Inquisition. 

K  portion  of  the  romance  which  hangs 
about  the  subject  will  have  to  be  dissi- 
pated ;  not  all  by  any  means.  If  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Inquisition  of  Venice  was  be- 
lieved by  its  contemporaries,  and  has  ever 
since  been  believed,  to  be  something  much 
more  terrible  and  dangerous  than  it  really 
was,  it  was  not  only  me  fault  of  that  in- 
stitution that  such  was  the  case;  it  was 
their  wish  and  express  purpose  that  it 
should  be  so.  It  was  an  essential  and 
carefully  practised  part  of  theii  system  to 
envelop  their  operations  in  mystery. 
Their  object  was  to  be  supposed  to  be 
ubiquitous  and  omniscient.  And  they 
struck,  when  they  did  strike,  in  a  manner 
which  was  calculated  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  an  unseen  but  ever-present  and 
resistless  hand.  In  a  word,  it  was  their 
policy  to  accomplish  their  objects  as  much 
by  operating  on  the  imaginations  of  the 
citizens  as  by  the  exercise  of  power  over 
their  persons.  No  account  was  ever  ren- 
dered to  any  one  of  any  of  their  doings, 
and  no  record  was  kept  of  them,  save  in 
their  own  absolutely  secret  and  jealously 
guarded  archives. 

From  these  circumstances  it  naturally 
and  necessarily  resulted  that  mere  rumor 
and  fiction,  more  or  less  mingled  with  fact, 
*t<K)k  the  place  of  history  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  doings  of  the  dreaded  "  Three." 
But  such  rumors  and  tales  were  consoli- 
dated into  the  semblance  of  history,  and 
these  fictions  were,  more  or  less  wittingly 
and  of  set  purpose,  presented  to  the  world 
as  such  by  the  Frenchman,  Dam,  whose 
History  of  Venice  was  for  many  years  the 
principal  source  of  the  liistorical  notions 
commonly  current  in  Europe  upon  the 
subject.      The  Comte  Pierre  Ant.  Noel 
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Bruno  Dam  published,  in  1819,  his  His- 
tory €f  Venice^  in  seven  octavo  vohimes ; 
and  it  quickly  assumed  the  position  of  the 
History  of  Venice,  from  which  the  world 
of  general  readers  gathered  their  knowledge 
of  Venetian  story.  It  was  systematically 
written  with  a  view  to  discredit  and  black- 
en the  old  Government  of  the  Republic. 
And  most  readers  are  now  aware  what  is 
to  be  expected  from  a  Prench  \mter  un- 
der such  circumstances  !  Justice  has  long 
since  been  done  by  more  than  one  com- 
petent hand  on  Comte  Dam's  book.  But 
many  of  the  tales  and  notions,  which  first 
derived  their  birth  from  it,  still  circulate 
in  popular  guide-books  and  die  like,  and 
in  the  minds  of  those  not  more  accurately 
infomied  than  the  general  tourist  can  be 
expected  to  be. 

Moreover,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation, which  alone  could  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  tme  and  authentic  story  of  the  prac- 
tices and  doings  of  the  Venerian  Inqui- 
sition. It  has  been  said  that  the  only  record 
of  these  was  kept  with  all  secrecy  by  the 
tribunal  itself.  Absolutely  nothing  could 
or  can  be  known  with  certainty  of  the  max- 
ims, procedure,  and  modus  operandi  of 
the  Inquisition,  without  access  to  these 
archives.  And  it  is  only  quite  recently, 
as  I  have  said,  that  such  access  has  been 
possible. 

Among  the  almost  incredibly  enormous 
masses  of  records  of  the  Republic,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  vast  halls  of  the 
"  Frari,"  there  are  eighteen  huge  folio  vol- 
umes, bound  in  parchment,  and  lettered 
Annotations  of  the  Inquisitors  of  State, 
These  volumes  contain  the  whole  of  the 
records  of  that  institution.  Years  ago 
they  were  removed,  together  with  large 
masses  of  other  documents,  to  Vienna. 
There  no  person  was  pemiitted  to  have 
access  to  them ;  not,  in  all  probability,  in 
consequence  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrians  to  keep  the  secrets  of  the 
Venetian  Inquisitors,  but  probably  be- 
cause the  masses  of  papers  brought  away 
were  allowed  to  remain  unexammed  and 
unarranged  in  the  cases  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  across  tMe  Alps.  But  in 
'  1868,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  between  Austria  and  Italy  in 
1866,  these  volumes,  together  with  very 
many  other  documents,  were  restored  to 
Italy,  and  replaced  in  their  old  resting- 
place  at  the  "  Frari,"  where  they  are  now 


freely  at  the  disposition  of  the  studious. 
The  results  of  this  accessibility  will  shortly 
be  laid  before  historical  students  in  two 
works :  one  by  the  Cavaliere  Armando  Bas- 
chet,  who  will  give  the  fmit  of  his  diligent 
examination  of  all  the  recorded  processes, 
as  well  as  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
Inquisitors  with  their  a&;ents;  and  the 
other  by  Signor  Giulio  Cnvellari,  who  has 
nearly  ready  a  work  entitled  The  Criminal 
Law  of  Venice. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  Signor  Angusto 
Bazzoni  nas  published  a  brief  account  of 
these  Annotations  in  the  Archivio  Storico 
ItalianOj  by  the  help  of  which  we  propose 
to  give  English  readers  a  somewhat  more 
accurate  account  of  the  Venetian  Inqui- 
sition, and  of  its  doings,  than  has  hitherto 
been  offered  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  mention  that  the  Venetian  Inquisition 
had  nothing  specially  to  do  with  religious 
matters,  ft  was  a  State  and  not  a  Church 
Inquisition.  The  special  object  of  the 
tribunal  was  originally  to  discover,  to  pre- 
vent, and  to  punish  the  traitorous  reve- 
lation of  the  State  secrets  of  the  Republic 
to  foreigners.  This  was  an  evil  which  the 
government  had  fi-equently  reason  to  de- 
plore, and  to  contend  against.  And  Com- 
missions of  Inquisition,  issued  for  that 
purpose,  are  mentioned  occasionally  fl'om 
a  time  shortly  subsequent  to  the  estabtish- 
•  ment  of  the  "  Council  of  Ten."  But  no 
such  tribunal  existed  as  a  permanent  in- 
stitution till  the  2oth  of  September,  1539, 
when  the  Council  of  Ten  determined  on 
appointing  from  among  its  own  members 
a  committee  of  Three,  whose  special  duty 
it  should  be  to  discover  and  to  punish  the 
betrayers  of  state  secrets.  The  special 
cause  which  at  that  particular  time  moved 
the  Ten  to  take  this  step,  was  the  dis- 
covery that  five  traitors,  three  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  for  their  crime,  had,  in 
the  year  1538,  given  information  to  the 
Mussulman  of  the  designs  of  the  Republic 
The  name  of  "  Inquisitors  of  State  "  was 
not,  however,  given  thetn  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which  time 
their  attributions  and  functions  were  large- 
ly increased ;  and  it  became  their  duty  to 
take  cognicance  of  anything  whatever  that 
threatened  either  the  external  or  internal 
well-being  of  the  State.  At  the  period 
above  mentioned,  it  had  become  the  prac- 
tice to  select  two  of  the  Inquisitors  from 
the  body  of  the  Ten  and  one  firom  the  Du- 
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cal  Council.     The  two  former  were  styled  tions  mkht  deem  justifiable ;  as  when  they 

'*  the  black  Inquisitors,"  from  the  color  of  put  to  death  Alberti,  the  Secretary  of  the 

the  gowns  they  wore ;  and  the  latter,  who  Republic,.  f(»r  falsifying  the  Letters  Ducal. 
sat  always  between  the  other  two,  and        It  is  probable  that  all  Uiat  Signor  Baz- 

wore  a  scarlet  gown,  was  known  as  ''  the  zoni  states  here  is  ^ctly  true  and  accu- 

red  Inquisitor."     And  Signor  Bazzoni  re-  rate.     But  an  Englishman  would  think 

marks  that  the  grim  contrast  of  these  cos-  that  all  that  is  here  said  would  go  very 

tomes,  and  the  names  to  which  they  gave  little  way  towards  removing  the  objec- 

rise,  contributed  no  little  to  the  terror  with  tions  he  would  feel  to  the  existence  of 

which  the  tribunal  was  regarded  by  the  such  a  tribunal     In  the  first  place  there 

Venetian  populace.  is  nothing  whatever  to  assure  the  inquirer 

The  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  were  that  these  Annotations  contain  a  faith- 
conducted  accoiding  to  no  rules,*  save  fill  record  of  all  the  cases  dealt  with  by 
such  as  might  in  some  degree  grow  out  of  the  Inquisitcnrs.  No  sort  of  control  what- 
the  habitudes  of  their  own  court ;  were  al-  soever  existed.  Nobody  had  cognizance 
ways  wrapped  in  profound  mystery ;  were  of  the  record  save  the  Three  themselves, 
entirely  secret  both  as  regarded  process  and  their  secretary,  who  became,  it  would 
and  sentence ;  and  were  inappellable !  seem,  in  process  cA  time  the  most  terri- 
If  any  citizen  of  any  rank  of  liife  disap-  bly  powerful  member  of  the  court.  On 
peared,  and  any  inquiry  were  made  respect-  the  other  hand  a  cruel  severity  in  dealing 
ing  him  or  her  by  the  ordinary  officers  of  with  criminals  is  not  the  evil  of  which 
justice,  it  was  a  fully  sufficient  answer  to  one  would  especially  expect  to  find  die 
all  such  questions  to  whisper  with  bated  tribunal  to  have  been  guilty.  In  the 
breath  that  the  individual  in  question  had  case  of  ordinary  crime  one  would  wish 
been  arrested  by  the  officer —  the  "  fante,"  to  know  rather  what  wa«  the  nature  of 
as  he  was  called— of  the  Three  !  the  evidence  on  which  a  criminal  was 

It  is  indeed  not  surprising  that  such  a  found  guilty.  But  it  is  not  to  the  deal- 
tribunal  should  have  been  looked  upon  ings  of  the  court  with  ordinary  crime 
with  terror.  And  Signor  Bazzoni  declares  at  all,  that  an  Englishman's  suspicions 
that  he  Juddered  as  he  opened  those  would  more  especially  point  Here  are 
dread  registers,  which  were  to  reveal  the  four  men, — the  Three  and  their  secre- 
aibitrary  sentences^  the  despotic  proceed-  tary  —  who  have  wholly  irrespoMibk 
ingsij  the  poisonings,  the  executions  carried  power  over  the  lives  and  persons  of  all 
out  in  the  silence  of  the  prison,  the  mys-  the  citizens  of  Venice ;  who  can  put 
terious  disappearances,  of  which  the  ter-  their  hand  on  any  man  or  any  woman 
riWe  Three  had  been  the  authors.  And  in  the  midst  of  their  family  and  of  their 
great  was  his  surprise  in  discovering  a  daily  life,  and  can  cause  them  to  dis- 
course of  procedure  tolerably  regular ;  a  appear  out  of  it,  and  never  be  heard 
decided  leaning  to  mildness  and  moder-  of  again.  Is  it  likely  that  such  a  power 
ation  in  the  punishments ;  a  method  of  should  never  have  been  exercised  through- 
treating  the  guilty  severe  indeed,  but  not  out  the  long  series  of  years  during  which 
cniel ;  a  disposition  to  pardon,  except  in  it  existed,  for  purposes  which  had  no 
cases  of  reconviction  for  the  same  offence  ;  connection  with  the  repressing  of  crime  ? 
and  a  desire  to  prevent  crimes  rather  than  If  it  was  exercised  for  any  such  name- 
to  punish  them,  if  it  were  possible.  He  less  purposes,  is  it  certain  that  we  should 
found,  he  tells  us,  but  few  cases  of  capital  find  the  record  of  such  cases  in  the 
punishment,  and  as  far  as  his  investigations  book  of  these  Annotations  ?  There  seems, 
went,  butone  of  death  inflicted  by  poison,  however,  to  have  existed  one,  and  only 
and  one  other  in  which  the  tribunal  had  one  circumstance,  in  connection  with 
wished  and  endeavored,  but  had  failed  to  the  absolute  power  wielded  by  the  Inqui- 
put  to  death  by  that  means,  a  culprit  who  sitor,  which  may  have  served  as  a  par- 
was  beyond  their  reach.  Only,  says  Sig-  tial  protection  against  altogether  arbitrary 
nor  Bazzoni,  in  matters  of  state  were  the  violence.  It  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Inquisitors  more  severe  than  modem  no-  that  every  sentence  passed  against  any 
person  brought  before  the  tribunal  should 

*  A  J  *t.        f  u  Y^       ir  ^    *  •    u-  be  concurred  in  by  all  the  three  judges. 

♦And  those  which  Dam  affects  to  give  m  his  ^e  ^u  j-ir  r       •^. 

onvcracious  book  are  mere  fabrications  and  in-  ^^  "^^^e   were  any  difference   of  opmion 

Tcntions.  between    them,   the  matter  had    to 

Nxw  SxRixs.— Vou  XIII.,  Na  3.  19 
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referred  to  the  Council  of  Ten.  Signor 
Bazzoni  does  not  mention  having  met 
with  the  record  of  any  case  in  whidi 
that  step  had  to  be  resorted  to.  And 
after  all,  m  so  small  a  body  as  the  Inqui- 
sitors were,  the  "  ca'  me  ca'  thee  "  prin- 
ciple is  too  sure  to  be  in  operation  for 
this  circumstance  to  have  afforded  any 
very  valid  protection  a^inst  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  irresponsible  power  being 
used  for  die  purposes  of  private  hatred, 
or  interest,  or  convettience. 

The  eighteen  volumes  of  records,  or 
Annotations^  as  they  are  styled,  which 
have  been  spoken  o^  contain  the  entire 
history  of  the  tribunal  for  somewhat  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  The  first  entry 
in  them  is  dated  in  January,  1643,  and 
the  last  the  6th  March,  1797,  whidi  was 
just  two  months  and  ten  days  before  the 
troops  of  France  entered  Venice  "to 
murder,"  as  Signor  Bazzoni  says,  "  a  Re- 
public which  had  lived  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies." The  first  volume  of  the  series 
extends  from  1643  ^o  1^651.  In  this  the 
entries  are  exceedingly  brief  and  informal, 
merely  mentioning  the  nature  of  each 
case,  without  even  stating  the  result  of  it, 
as  whether  the  persoD  inculpated  was 
convicted  or  otherwise,  or  what  punish- 
ment was  awarded.  But  the  second 
volume  be^ns  with  the  insertion  of  a 
new  regulation  enacted  by  the  Inquisitors, 
providmg  that  the  records  should  be 
kept  in  a  more  orderly  and  full  manner. 
And  thenceforward  the  whole  history  of 
each  case  is  satisfactorily  given,  together 
with  the  means  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  tribunal  for  the  detection  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused. 

This  latter  portion  of  the  record,  as 
may  easily  be  imagined,  is  in  many  in- 
stances the  most  curious  and  interesting 
part  of  the  document  The  principal 
means  by  which  the  Inquisitors  perform- 
ed the  functions  intrusted  to  them  was 
the  employment  of  a  vast  number  of 
"confidants" — confidently  persons  whose 
occupation  would,  as  Signor  Bazzoni 
remarks,  at  the  present  day  cause  them 
to  be  cadled  spies.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  Inquisition  to  have  these  confidants 
in  every  class  of  society,  among  noble 
men  and  noble  ladies,  among  clergy  and 
among  monks  and  nuns,  among  servants 
of  families,  and  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest  classes  of  the  body  social.  The 
persons  thus  employed  by  the  tribunal  re- 


ceived a  regular  stipend ;  and  we  find 
cases  in  whidi  they  were  suddenly  turned 
adrift  because  Ihey  did  nothing,  or 
because  the  communications  made  l^ 
them  to  their  employers  were  frivolous 
and  useless.  There  are  also  cases  on 
record  in  which  these  confidential  agents 
were  detected  in  abusing  the  confidence 
of  the  tribunal  by  wittingly  false  infor- 
mation ;  and  this  was  a  delinquency 
which  called  forth  all  the  severity  of  the 
"  Three." 

It  is  a  satisfactory  and  a  curious  proof 
of  the  progressive  improvement  in  the 
general  tone  of  moral  sentiment  and 
manners,  that  during  the  later  period  of 
its  existence  the  tribunal  experienced  a 
constantly  increasing  difficulty  in  finding 
a  suffident  supply  of  suitable  persons  to 
undertake  the  office  of  confidant  to  the 
Inquisition.  In  a  report  made  to  liis  su- 
periors by  the  secretary  on  the  ist  of 
October,  1792,  that  functionary  laments 
the  great  defidency  of  proper  agents, 
more  especially  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  which  had  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  among  the  nobles  there  remained  to 
the  tribunal  only  one  single  person,  "i7 
nobil  uomo  Girolamo  M.  Barossi,^'  We 
are  not  aware  whether  there  are  sons 
or  grandsons  of  this  excellent  nobleman 
still  living  at  Venice  ;  but  if  thei?e  are, 
they  win  hardly  thank  Signor  Bazzoni  for 
the  researches  which  have  revealed  a  fact 
which  the  noble  Girolamo  assuredly 
thought  would  never  be  known  on  this 
side  of  the  day  of  judgment 

Although  the  Inquisitors  trusted  almost 
wholly  to  their  confidants  for  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  functions,  they  did  not  by  any  means 
refuse  to  receive  and  listen  to  any  person 
whatever,  who  came  to  them  with  any 
communication.  And  the  following  casei 
very^  considerably  abridged  from  the  report 
of  it  in  the  Annotations^  will  give  an  in- 
stance of  their  practice  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  furnish  some  illustrations  of  their 
modes  of  procedure  in  other  respects. 
The  record  is  dated  the  19th  June,  1763. 

An  important  robbery  of  cash  and  pre- 
dous  stones  to  a  large  amount  had  been 
committed  in  the  house  of  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Spain.  And  the  ordinary  police 
authorities  had,  despite  their  utmost 
efforts,  utterly  failed  in  accomplishini^ 
anything  towards  either  the  recovery  ol 
the  property  or  the  discovery  of  the  diief 
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In  these  circumstances  the  Ambassador 
petitioned  the  Inquisitors,  to  see  whether 
they  could  efTect  what  had  been  found 
utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  other 
magistracies.  The  Inquisitors  took  the 
matter  in  hand  And  very  shortly  after 
they  had  done  so,  they  received  the  visit 
of  a  nun,  who,  speaking  from  beneath  her 
cowl,  said  that  there  was  a  person  who 
would  undertake  to  reVeal  to  the  tribunal 
the  spot  where  all  the  stolen  property 
would  be  found  buried  on  three  conditions, 
ist  That  the  reward  of  an  hundred  zequins, 
promised  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
should  be  paid  to  the  person  who  should 
point  to  the  property.  2d.  That  the 
name  of  the  person  who  should  give  the 
information  should  be  kept  inviolably 
secret  3d.  That  the  person  in  whose 
house  the  property  should  be  found  should 
have  a  free  pardon.  These  conditions 
were  accepted ;  and  apparently  no  other 
guarantee  for  the  observance  of  them, 
beyond  the  simple  word  of  the  Inquisi- 
tors, was  required.  Thereupon  an  indi- 
vidual came  forward,  who  privately  indi- 
cated to  an  officer  of  the  **  Three  "  a  cer- 
tain spot  in  the  floor  of  the  shop  of  a 
blacksmith,  which  was  within  the  limits  of 
the  exemption  from  jurisdiction  enjoyed 
by  the  palace  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
himself.  All  the  residences  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors and  other  ministers  of  foreign 
governments  enjoyed  in  those  days,  as  is 
well  known,  this  infinitely  misdiievous 
and  continually  abused  right  of  exemption 
from  the  visits  and  all  the  operations  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  of  the 
country. .  But,  although  this  was  a  per- 
fectly recognized  and  undisputed  fact,  it 
very  specially  suited  the  views  of  the 
*'  Three,"  to  have  an  opportunity  of  act- 
ing before  the  eyes  of  the  populace  in  a 
manner  which  should  appear  to  show  that 
neither  this  privilege  nor  anytliing  else 
could  be  an  impediment  to  the  omnipo- 
tent and  ubiquitous  action  of  their  dread 
power.  So  the  secrefary  of  the  tribunal 
went  privately  to  the  Ambassador  and 
told  him  that  all  his  property  would  be 
restored  to  him  by  the  action  of  the  In- 
quisition, upon  condition  that  he  would 
waive  all  right  or  question  of  the  exemp-  * 
tion  of  his  own  dwelling  from  their  opera- 
tions. This  having  been  arranged,  the 
tribunal  paused  a  little  while.  And  then 
suddenly  one  day  their  "fente,"  in  his 
well-known  costume,  accompanied  by  the 


"  capitano  grandc,"  or  chief  officer  of  the 
executive,  with  forty  men,  marched 
straight  to  the  spot,  and  pointing,  said  to 
his  men,  "  Dig  there  ! "  Of  course  the 
treasure  was  found,  to  the  infinite  stupor 
and  admiration  of  the  crowd,  who  were 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  omnipo- 
tent power  and  omniscience  of  the  terrible 
"  Three  1 "  The  blacksmith,  however, 
was  arrested  and  carried  before  the  In- 
quisitors. He  pleaded  the  pardon  bar- 
gained for,  and  his  plea  was  allowed.  But, 
said  his  judges,  though  you  are  pardoned 
for  the  crime  of  having  concealed  this 
stolen  property  in  your  dwelling,  there  is 
no  pardon  for  him  who  refuses  to  answer 
to  the  utmost  of  his  knowledge  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  the  Inquisition.  And 
we  now  require  of  you  the  name  of  the 
thief  who  abstracted  the  property  from 
the  Ambassador's  house.  The  black- 
smith replied  that  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  him  than  the  absurd  idea  of 
concealing  anything  from  tlie  **  Three  ; " 
and  he  forthwith  gave  them  all  the  details 
of  the  robbery,  in  such  sort  as  to  leave 
no  possible  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  as- 
sertion, that  he  himself  was  the  sole  per- 
petrator of  it  1  And  thereupon,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  pledged  word,  he  was 
at  once  liberated.  The  Ambassador,  how- 
ever, seeing  the  blacksmith  thus  arrested 
and  almost  immediately  set  at  liberty 
again,  made  application  to  the  secretary 
of  the  **  Three,"  stating  **  in  very  resolute 
terms"  his  determination  to  know  who 
the  thief  was,  as  he  was  thus  left  with  the 
fear  that  the  guilty  person  might  have 
been  one  of  his  own  household.  And 
certainly  the  demand  was  not  an  unreason- 
able one.  But  the  only  reply  he  got  from 
the  "Three"  was,  that  the  Inquisition 
never  rendered,  and  never  would  render 
any  account  wh^itever  of  its  doings  to  any 
human  being ;  that  he  might  rest  assured 
that  what  had  been  done  was  just  and 
right ;  that  he  would  be  duly  warned  if 
his  security  in  any  way  required  it ;  but 
he  would  never  know  anything  more  as  to 
the  person  who  had  robbed  him,  or  the 
facts  which  had  taken  place. 

Venice,  during  the  whole  period  of  her 
existence  as  an  independent  Republic, 
was  a  great  place  for  diplomacy.  The 
ambassadors  which  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  sent  into  all  countries  were,  for 
the  most  part,  masters  in  their  profession, 
as    their    recently    published    Relazioni 
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abundantly  testify ;  and  all  the  States  in 
Europe  maintained  diplomatic  agents  of 
higher  or  lower  rank  in  Venice.  And 
secrecy  was  supposed  by  all  these  diplo- 
matists to  be  the  very  sine  quA  non  and 
mainspring  of  their  craft.  To  hide,  and 
to  discover ;  to  deceive  and  to  avoid 
being  deceived  ;  to  know  something 
which  rivals  had  not  found  out ;  to  spin 
elaborate  webs  for  the  entanglement  of 
this  or  the  other  adversary,  and  the  veil- 
ing of  this  or  that  carefully  dissembled 
purpose  :  this  was  the  game  at  which  all 
the  diplomatists  in  Europe  were  con- 
stantly playing.  And  Venice,  which,  at 
least  in  her  later  days,  was  a  member  of 
the  European  family,  necessarily  con- 
strained to  trust  for  the  holding  of  its  own 
more  to  the  adroitness  of  its  policy  than 
to  the  force  of  its  arms,  was  more  than 
ordinarily  jealous  of  the  secrets  of  its 
diplomacy,  and  more  vehemently  bent 
than  the  rest  on  knowing  the  hidden  pur- 
poses of  others,  while  keeping  its  own 
impenetrably  in  the  dark.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Republic,  it 
inevitably  came  to  pass  that  the  State 
secrets  of  Venice  were  known  to  a  larger 
number  of  her  citizens  than  was  generally 
the  case  in  the  monarchies  which  were 
her  contemporaries.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  safe-keeping  of  such  secrets 
was,  especially  during  the  latter  centuries 
of  the  Republic's  existence,  one  of  the 
most  eagerly  and  carefully  pursued  objects 
of  the  State's  solicitude.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  unfortunately  found  that  the 
difficulties  of  attaining  this  object  became 
greater  as  time  went  on.  l"he  nobles, 
whose  position  in  the  Republic  made 
them  members  of  the  governing  body, 
and  depositaries  of  State  secrets,  had  been 
all,  and  always  in  the  flourishing  days  of 
Venice,  men  whose  vast  wealth,  constantly 
poured  in  from  argosies  on  every  sea,  was 
more  than  equal  to  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture necessitated  by  a  splendor  of  living, 
which  at  all  times  specially  characterized 
Venice,  and  distinguished  her  from  her 
sister — particularly  from  the  Tuscan — 
Republics.  But  in  the  latter  times  of 
Venice  this  was  no  longer  the  case.  The 
habitudes  of  magnificence  and  lavish 
expenditure  remained,  but  the  sources  of 
the  wealth,  which  was  needed  for  the  sup- 
ply of  them,  had  become  dried  up.  Hence 
it  came  to  pass  that  there  were  numbers 
pf  men  of  high  rank  and  great  name  who 


were  in  distressed  and  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, who  were  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  some  possible  means  of  eking 
out  incomes  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
calls  upon  them.  And  State  secrets  in 
those  days  were  very  merchantable  articles, 
and  bidders  for  them  were  at  hand  ready 
to  compete  with  each  other  for  purchase 
of  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
became  a  matter  of  ceaseless  anxiety  to 
the  Government,  and  an  important  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  Inquisitors,  to  make  all 
dealing  in  such  articles  impossible.  And 
laws  which,  to  our  notions,  appear  to  be 
of  almost  incredibly  arbitrary  severity, 
were  enacted  to  provide  against  the  evil ; 
and  the  execution  of  them  was  intrusted 
wholly  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 

Amon^  these  laws  was  one  which 
made  it  illegal  for  any  Venetian  man  of 
patrician  rank  to  visit  at  the  house  of  any 
Minister  of  a  foreign  Power,  or  to  re- 
ceive any  such  Minister  in  his  house,  or 
even  to  consort  with  him  or  any  members 
of  his  family  in  any  way !  And  one  great 
part  of  the  business  of  the  "  Three  "  con- 
sisted, especially  in  the  later  days  of  the 
Republic,  in  watching  and  spying  with 
sleepless  vigilance  to  prevent  the  contra- 
vention of  an  ordinance  so  difficult  to 
be  enforced.  One  can  understand,  that 
however  desirable  a  sejour  at  Venice  may 
have  been  in  other  respects,  such  a  law 
as  this,  together  with  the  means  and  pro- 
visions necessary  for  the  enforcing  of  it, 
must  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
position  of  the  foreign  Ministers  accredit- 
ed to  the  Republic  not  a  pleasant  one 
in  a  social  point  of  view. 

Here  are  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  tribunal  for  attaining 
the  above-mentioned  object : — 

On  the  1 8th  January,  1676,  the  Baron 
de  Passis  received  a  summons  to  present 
himself  before  the  Inquisitors,  llie  Baron 
was  not  by  birth  a  Venetian  subject ;  but 
he  resided  in  Venice,  and  was  connected 
by  ties  of  relationship  with  several  noble 
families.  Now  it  seems  that  there  were 
two  doors  of  communication  between 
the  house  inhabited  by  him  and  the 
dwelling  adjoining  it,  which  latter  was 
occasionally  frequented  by  the  Spanish 
Ambassador.  The  Baron  was  warned 
that,  Venetian  or  not,  he  must  rigorously 
abstain  from  all  communication  whatever 
widi  any  foreign  Minister,  and  must 
immediately  wall  up  the  doors  of  commu- 
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nication  above  mentioned;  in  all  which 
respects  he  promised  accurate  obedience. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1707,  the  noble 
Alvise  Barbaro  was    called    before  the 
"  Three."     Ignorant  that  lie  had  offended 
in  any  way,  he  obeyed  the  terrible  intima- 
tion with  much  surprise  and  no  little  alarm. 
The  matter  was  this.     The  Duchess  of 
Bavaria  was  then  residing  at  Venice,  and 
this  young  nobleman  had  been  seen  on 
more  than  one  occasion  walking  up  and 
down  before  the  palace  inhabited  by  her. 
But  this  surely  contravened  no  law.     And 
therefore  he  was  not  punished  but  only  warn- 
ed.     He  ought  to  have  known  the  duty  of 
a  Venetian  noble  better.   The  palace  of  the 
Duchess  Was  frequented  by  sundry  of  the 
foreign   Ministers,   and  other    foreigners 
of  high  rank.     Let  him  take  care  for  the 
future  to  give  no  ground  for  suspicion 
that    an^  acquaintanceship    existed   be- 
tween him  and  people  of  tliat  sort     And 
so  the  young  man  is  allowed  to  retire. 
A  very  short  time  elapses,  however,  be- 
fore he  is  again  brought  before  the  tribu- 
nal, and  is  Uiis  time  walked  off  to  a  soli- 
tary prison  under  the  "  Piombi ! "     What 
was  his  fault?     He  had  never  entered 
the  palace  of  the   Duchess  of  Bavaria, 
or  even  repeated  those  walkings  before  it, 
which  had  been  objected  to.     Could  he 
deny  that  he  had  been  in  conversation 
with  certain  of  tfie  maids  of  the  Duchess  ? 
or  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the 
Duchess  herself  at  the  nunnery  of  the 
Capucines?     So    after    four-and-twenty 
hours  under  the  "Piombi,"  he  was  then 
sent  in  the  custody  of  the  "fanti"  of  the 
tribunal  to  Brescia,  with  a  letter  to  the 
captain  of  the  fortress  there,   directing 
him   to   keep   Alvise    Barbaro    a    close 
prisoner    till   further  orders.      And    he 
seems  to  have  been  detained  there  and  in 
other  fortresses  of  the  Republic  for  sev- 
eral years.     Now  in  this  case,  as  Signor 
Bazzoni    remarks,    there    can   be    little 
doubt  that  it  was  a  love  intrigue  which 
led  the  unluckv  Alvise  to  dare  the  con- 
sequences of  disobeying   the  formidable 
"Three."     But  let  what  may  have  been 
the  motive,  it  was  to  the  tribunal  a  mat- 
ter   of    first-rate    importance  to   secure 
at  ill  hazards  implicit  obedience  to  their 
commands. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1764,  the  pa- 
trician Andrea  Memmo  went  spontane- 
ously to  the  secretary  of  the  Inquisition 
and  confessed  to  him  that  the  wife  of  the 


Minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
offered  him  her  good  offices  in  the  affair 
of  "  the  Mantuan  Post-office  ; "  that  sub- 
sequently she  had  sent  him  a  letter  by 
an  unknown  hand,  to  which  he  had  re- 
plied by  the  same  means.  He  handed 
to  the  Inquisitors  a  copy  of  the  lady's 
letter,  not  being  able  to  furnish  them 
with  the  original,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
been  required  to  send  it  back  to  her. 
Also  he  laid  before  them  a  copy  of  the 
answer  he  had  sent  back.  The  tribunal 
at  once  declared  that  the  matter  was 
of  extreme  gravity  in  every  point  of  view ; 
and  informed  the  culprit  that,  very  for- 
tunately for  him,  his  spontaneous  confes- 
sion had,  as  it  happened,  reached  them 
a  few  hours  previously  to  information  of 
the  whole  matter  which  had  come  into 
their  hands  from  other  sources.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  the  offender  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  very  grave  dereliction  of 
duty  in  speaking  even  to  the  wife  of  an 
ambassador  on  a  public  matter,  without 
4t  once  giving  information  of  the  circum- 
stance to  the  tribunal.  To  receive  and 
read  a  letter  was  even  more  heinous; 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  answering  it. 
Nevertheless  the  "Three,"  taking  into 
consideration  the  circumstance  that  any 
strong  step  {passo  risoluto)  on  their  part 
might  ledd  to  unpleasant  consequences 
as  regarded  the  Ambassador ^  and  at  the 
same  time  willing  to  give  the  culprit  the 
benefit  of  his  spontaneous  confession, 
contented  themselves  with  administering 
a  serious  lecture  on  the  heinousness  of 
the  ofience,  and  strictly  forbidding  him 
ever  to  come  near  the  lady  in  question 
or  any  of  her  family,  even  in  church, 
or  on  occasions  of  public  festivals.  The 
tribunal  would  have  its  never-sleeping 
eye  on  him,  and  the  slightest  deviation 
from  its  commands  would  be  followed 
by  the  severest  castigation. 

The  cases  which  have  been  here  men- 
tioned would  alone  suffice  to  show  that 
all  that  the  popular  guide-books  and 
histories  say  as  to  the  period  since  which 
the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  have  been 
disused  is  incorrect.  It  is  singular  that 
such  writers  as  Sagredo  i  Venezia  e  le  sue 
Lagune)  and  Romanin  (Storia  document 
lata  di  Venezia)  should  fall  into  the  error 
of  asserting  that  the  "  Pozzi "  were  never 
used  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic, 
or,  as  some  even  assert,  after  the  Inter- 
dict of  Paul  V.    A  glance  at  the  Annota- 
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iions  DOW  brought  to  light  suffices  to  show 
the  error  of  all  such  statements.  But,  as 
Signor  Bazzoni  observes,  the  extreme  se- 
crecy and  mystery  with  which  the  tribunal 
surrounded  their  proceedings  may  account 
for  the  mistakes  of  the  older  writers,  while 
those  of  the  modems  must  be  attributed 
to  the  undoubting  trust  with  which  they 
copied  their  predecessors.  It  is  needless  to 
refer  to  the  many  passages  of  the  Anno^ 
tations  which  would  show  the  above 
statements  to  be  erroneous;  for  the  fol- 
lowing return  of  the  prisoners  then  in 
confinement,  taken  from  the  Annotations 
for  1775,  settles  the  question.  There 
were  then  imprisoned — 

In  the  "  Piombi "  one  prisoner. 

In  the  "  Pozzi "  four  prisoners. 

In  certain  prisons  called  the  "  Came- 
rotti  della  quattro,"  thirty-three  pri- 
soners. 

In  the  prisons  on  terra-firma^  five  pri- 
soners. 

In  the  galleys,  fourteen  prisoners. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe to  anybody  the  "  Piombi "  and  the 
"Pozzi."  Who  has  not  visited  them? 
Signor  Bazzoni  states  that  his  study  of  the 
records  of  the  Inquisition  has  not  enabled 
him  to  discover  what  considerations  guid- 
ed the  Inquisitors  in  deciding  to  which  of 
these  celebrated  prisons  each  convict 
should  be  sent.  He  conjectures  that 
the  most  troublesome  and  violent  may 
probably  have  been  consigned  to  the 
"Pozzi."  Doubtless  it  has  appeared  to 
most  of  those  who  have  visited  these  fa- 
mous places  of  punishment,  that  the 
"Pozzi"  were  by  far  the  most  terrible. 
To  the  imagination  they  are  so  certainly. 
The  very  imperfect  light,  the  idea  of  the 
locality,. the  utter  silence,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  dull,  melancholy,  and  mono- 
tonous clapping  of  the  waters  of  the 
canal  against  the  walls,  may  seem  far 
worse  to  the  imagination  than  the  abun- 
dant daylight  of  the  "  Piombi."  In 
either  case  the  prisoner's  cell  consisted 
of  a  very  small  chamber,  entirely  of  mas- 
sive and  thoroughly  dry  wood.  But  no 
one,  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
effect  of  an  Italian  sun  beating  on  a  roof, 
when  there  is  no  sufficient  space  between 
it  and  the  chamber  in  which  one  is  to 
liye,  can  realize  to  himself  what  the 
eflfect  of  living  under  those  "  Piombi "  in 
summer  must  have  been.  On  the  other 
hand    there  are  three  or  four  cases  of 


escape  from  the  "Piombi"  on  record; 
but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  recorded  in- 
stance of  an^  prisoner  having  escaped 
from  the  horrible  bolgia  of  those  "  Pozzi." 

The  punishments  awarded  by  the  Inqui- 
sitors of  Venice  were ;  death  inflicted 
secretly  in  the  prison;  imprisonment 
either  in  the  "  Piombi,"  the  "  Pozzi,"  or 
the  less  terrible  prisons  called  the  "  Came- 
rotti ; "  condemnation  to  the  galleys  for 
life  or  for  a  term  of  years ;  confinement  to 
the  offender's  own  house  in  Venice,  or 
more  frequently  to  his  country  residence ; 
and,  lastly,  exile  from  the  city  of  Venice, 
or  from  the  entire  territory  of  the  Repub- 
lic, either  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  systematic  secrecy  and  mystery  in 
which  the  Inquisition  sedulously  invol- 
ved all  its  proceedings  gave  rise  to  the 
popularly  received  opinion  that  its  con- 
demnations were  pronounced  not  only 
arbitrarily  but  with  the  summary  sudden- 
ness of  a  thunder-clap;  and  that  they 
were  of  the  most  terrible  description, 
dealing  habitually  with  torture  and 
poison.  Arbitrary  its  method  of  pro- 
ceeding assuredly  was,  as  has  been  suffi- 
ciently explained.  Sudden  or  reckless  it 
certainly  was  not ;  and  no  length  of  in- 
quiry was  too  great  for  the  investigating 
patience  of  the  tribunal,  though  the  re- 
sult was  often  made  purposely  to  appear 
sudden  to  the  offender.  No  evidence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  series  of  the 
Annotations  that  torture  was  ever  practis- 
ed by  the  Inquisition.  With  regard  to 
the  use  of  poison  there  are  a  few  suffi- 
ciently curious  entries. 

Under  the  date  30th  May,  1643,  there 
is  a  note  of  the  secretary,  recording  that 
one  Pasin  Pasini  brought  specimens  of 
various  poisons,  which  he  oflfered  to  the 
Inquisitors  with  a  view  to  their  use 
among  the  hostile  troops  with  whom  the 
forces  of  the  Republic  were  then  engag- 
ed. It  does  not  seem  that  his  offer  was 
rejected ;  yet  neither  does  it  appear  that 
the  scheme  was  carried  into  effect.  For 
the  secretary  notes  that  subsequently  all 
these  poisons  were  by  him  collected  toge- 
ther and  placed  "in  the  ordinary  cup- 
board of  their  Eminences  the  In- 
quisitors." 

In  June,  1646,  the  Governor  of  Dal- 
matia  sent  to  the  Inquisitors  to  ask  them 
to  furnish  him  with  poison  for  the  pur- 
pose of  poisoning  the  wells  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Turks.    The  Inquisitors, 
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as  the  record  dedares,  sent  hkn  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  arsenic  for  this  pturpose. 
And  it  is  declared  that  the  poison  reachr 
ed  the  Governor's  hands  duly.  But 
whether  it  was  used  or  no,  there  is  no 
record  to  show. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  later, 
under  ^e  date  of  December  17,  1755, 
the  secretary  inserts  in  the  records  the 
following  note : — 

'*  Notice  having  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  poisonous  substances  kept  for 
the  service  of  the  tribunal  were  scattered 
about  among  the  presses  of  papers,  so  as  to 
cause  a  danger  of  accident;  and  more- 
over, that  many  of  these  substances  have 
become  bad  by  lapse  of  time;  and 
further,  that  with  regard  to  many  of 
them^  neither  the  nature  of  them  nor 
the  proper  dose  is  now  known :  There- 
fore their  Eminences,  minded  to  regular- 
ize so  delicate  a  matter  in  such  sort  as  is 
needful  for  the  service  of  the  tribunal  and 
for  safety,  have  ordered  all  things  of  this 
kind  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  box,  with  a 
book  in  it,  that  shall  explain  the  nature 
and  the  proper  dose  of  every  article,  and 
which  shall  be  thus  registered  for  the 
enlightenment  of  their  successors. 
(Signed)  *'  Andrea  da  Sezze,  ^  ^^Inquis- 
"Francisco  Balbo,  v  iters ef 
"PiERO  Barbarigo,  )    StateJ^ 

Is  not  the  picture  suggested  by  this 
entry  a  strange  and  curious  one  ?  Think 
of  the  packets  and  bottles  of  various 
kinds  of  poison  lying  about  among  the 
papers  in  the  room  of  the  Palazzo  Du- 
cale,  occupied  by  the  Inquisitors  till  it 
had  been  forgotten  what  they  were,  and 
all  about  them  1  It  would  at  all  events 
seem  clear  that  they  were  not  often  used. 
Still  the  "  Three  "  are  far  from  any  idea 
of  abandoning  the  use  of  such  things. 
They  put  diem  all  into  a  box  by  them- 
selves, with  a  pharmacopoeia  that  shall 
duly  instruct  their  successors  in  the  use 
of  these  agents  on  occasion  arising. 
There  is  a  sort  of  nalvet6  about  the 
whole  entry  which  is  very  surprising. 

A  few  years  after  this,  it  would  seem 
that  recourse  was  had  to  the  newly  ar- 
ranged poison-box,  on  an  occasion 
which  is  the  last  instance  in  which  the 
use  of  poison  is  mentioned  in  the  Anne- 
tations.  An  entry,  dated  September  26, 
176S,  records  that  information  had  re- 
cently readied  £he  Inquisitors  that  a 
strange    and   unknown   personage   had 


made  his  appearance  in  Dalmatia  and 
Albania,  who  announced  himself  as  a 
law«giver  both  in  politics  and  religion — 
call^  himself  Peter  the  Third,  Czar 
of  Muscovy-^and,  in  short,  stirred  up 
the  minds  of  the  people,  got  a  party  of 
adherents  around  him,  and  was  giving 
rise  to  disturbances.  Thereupon  the 
Inquisitors  sent  the  most  stringent  orders 
— **i^  pH^  rebustc  commissioni — to  the 
Governor  of  Dalmatia  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  insure  that  this  dangerous  im- 
postor should  be  removed  out  of  the 
world — "  tolto  dal  mondo  "—in  the  most 
cautious  manner  possible,  and  by  the 
most  hidden  and  secret  means  that  could 
be  devised.  The  Governor,  however, 
despite  the  "  robustness  "  of  these  orders, 
failed  to  find  any  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  obnoxious  impostor.  Whereupon 
the  Inquisitors  deliver  a  bottle  of  poison 
to  one  Count  Zorzi  Cadich  Cometta,  who 
undertook  to  proceed  to  Dalmatia  and 
accomplish  the  desired  result  Cometta, 
however,  succeeded  no  better  than  the 
Governor,  and  returning  to  Venice,  gave 
back  the  bottie  he  had  received  to  the 
"  Thr^."  And  that  is  the  last  mention 
of  poison  that  occurs  in  the  record. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  condemnation  to 
death  appear  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  ordinary  crimes  of  a  nature  that 
would  have  been  similarly  visited  by  the 
criminal  code  of  any  contemporary  na- 
tion. In  some  •  cases  indeed  the  Inquisi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  specially  lenient, 
since  we  meet  with  cases  of  wilful  mur- 
der punished  by  imprisonment  for  twenty 
years.  But  there  is  one  case  which  so 
curiously  illustrates  the  maxims  of  Vene- 
tian State  policy,  and  gives  so  singular  an 
idea  of  thie  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  were  deemed  to  justify  the  taking 
away  of  a  life^  that  we  must  give  it,  as 
the  last  of  our  extracts  from  these  curi- 
ous records. 

The  entry  is  dated  May  29,  1755. 

A  certain  Mattio  Pirona  had  left  Ven- 
ice without  the  authorization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  had  betaken  himself  to  Triest. 
He  was  by  trade  a  *'  cavafongo,"  literally 
a  mud  excavator,  as  we  should  say  a 
"  navvy,"  or  a  contractor  for  the  execu- 
tion of  such  works.  This  man  being  at 
Triest  contracted  there  to  execute  a  ca- 
nal, which,  by  opening  a  communication 
itom  the  port  to  the  interior  of  the  city, 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
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raerce  of  Triest  The  tribunal  therefore, 
''considering  that  everything  which  might 
facilitate  the  commerce  of  that  city  would 
turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  commerce 
of  Venice,"  addressed  to  Pirona  repeated 
orders  to  abandon  the  work  he  had  un- 
dertaken and  return  to  Venice,  where 
a  full  pardon  awaited  him,  besides  other 
advantageous  proposals.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  obeying  these  commands,  Pirona 
endeavored  to  engage  other  Venetians 
to  join  him  in  his  undertaking,  and,  when 
it  turned  out  that  the  canal  did  not 
wholly  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended,  himself  planned  and  set 
to  work  on  the  execution  of  a  second. 
'<  But  so  great  and  so  traitorous  ofifences 
on  the  part  of  a  subject  moving  their 
Eminences  to  just  indignation,  they  deter^ 
mined  to  consider  this  matter  as  an  affair 
of  State,  and  decided  to  attempt  the 
chastisement  of  the  culprit  as  a  warning 


to  other  subjects."  Thwefore  they  de- 
spatched one  Gelfioo  Versa,  ''  a  person 
well  tried  in  other  important  executions 
of  a  like  nature,"  with  orders  to  hod  the 
means  of  "  taking  out  of  the  world  such  a 
fellow  as  this  Pirona,  guilty  c^  crime 
against  the  State."  The  price  of  the  ser- 
vice intrusted  to  this  emissary  was 
fixed  at  two  htmdred  and  sixty  zequins, 
sixty  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  two 
hundred  when  the  job  was  done  ! 

We  had  purposed  adding  some  glean- 
ings respecting  those  two  curious  points  in 
the  history  of  the  Inquisition,  the  "  Confi- 
dants "  employed  by  it,  and  the  recorded 
cases  of  escape  from  its  prisons.  But 
the  length  to  which  this  paper  has  abready 
run  msdces  it  impossible  to  do  so  on  the 
present  occasion.  Possibly  some  future 
opportunity  may  be  found  for  treating 
these  parts  of  the  subject. 


"♦♦♦■ 


Temple  Bur. 
HOW  I  CAME  OUT  OF  PARIS  IN  A  BALLOON. 

BY  W.  DE  FONVIELLE. 


Had  some  wizard  predicted  to  me  that 
the  Empire  would  be  overthrown  without 
my  feeling  any  joy,  I  should  have  distinct- 
ly declared  &at  assertion  absurd.  But 
when  I  met  a  delegation  on  the  boule- 
vards proclaiming  Uie  Republic^  I  was 
over-powered  by  a  sad  sense  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  awful  situation,  which 
prevented  me  firom  congratulating  myself 
on  the  triumph  obtained  by  my  opinions. 

I  was  not  the  only  republican  who 
looked  upon  matters  in  this  light,  for  there 
was  no  bonfire  throughout  the  whole 
city. 

My  brother,  Arthur  de  Fonvielle,  was 
a  prisoner  with  Rochefort  and  a  few  other 
political  persons  at  St  P^lagie,  where, 
moreover,  he  was  forbidden  any  communi- 
cation with  the  external  world,  for  fear  he 
might  send  to  some  democratic  pa:peis  a 
few  lines  of  his  excommunicated  prose. 
I  had  been  deprived,  for  a  full  month,  of 
the  pleasure  of  diminishing  the  hardness 
of  his  confinement,  by  brotherly  inter- 
course. In  vain  I  had  made  several  ap- 
plications to  the  jail  as  well  as  to  the 
police-office.  My  complaints  publicly  ut- 
tered in  the  papers  had  been  useless,  and 
no  practical  way  was  left  to  resist  the  use 


of  arbitrary  power.  lUe^l  secrecy  was  to 
be  broken  by  a  Revolution  ! 

My  first  impulse  was  to  jump  on  the 
imferia/e  of  an  omnibus  (an  awkward  name 
at  that  moment)  and  to  run  towards  la 
Glaciere,  on  my  way  to  St  Pelagie  to  raise 
a  tumult  and  break  the  doors  by  force  if 
necessary.  But  the  Glaciere  omnibus  was 
also  going  to  a  place  where  Godard  in- 
tended to  inflate  his  captive  balloon. 
What  must  I  do  between  a  brother  to  be 
freed  and  a  balloon  to  be  filled  ? 

Aeronautical  zeal  was  more  weighty 
than  fraternal  love,  and  I  arrived  at  the 
Glaciere,  running  and  crying  out  *'  Long 
live  the  Republic!"  to  the  place  y^htre 
Godard,  then  aeronaut  a[  the  Emperor, 
was  sternly  seated,  awaiting  future  events^ 
"  What  I "  cried  I,  "  your  valve  is  not  yet 
open  !  So  much  the  better,  because  we 
will  inaugurate  the  Republic  by  sending 
out  the  first  war  balloon."  The  valve  be- 
ing fi-eely  opened^  I  left  hastily  to  seek 
my  brother.  I  took  a  cab,  jumping  out- 
side, and  proclaiming  aloud  the  Republic 
all  the  way  down  to  St  P61agie.  An  im- 
mense crowd  was  congregated  togethei^ 
shouting  in  the  most  fearnil  manner,  for 
they  supposed  that  firing  would  soon  take 
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place,  and  that  they  were  really  besieging 
the  prison  which  was  not  defended  at  all. 
During  my  short  balloon  expedition, 
another  colhmn,  headed  by  Pascal  Grous- 
set  and  Ulric  de  Fonvielle,  both  of  them 
editors  of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  had  broken 
open  the  gates  and  carried  away  in  triumph 
Rochefort,  Arthur  de  Fonvielle,  and  others 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Everyttiing  would 
have  been  set  right.  Unhappily  for  pub- 
lic peace,  the  prison  authorities  had  con- 
fined some  political  prisoners  with  robbers 
and  common  offenders.  There  was  one 
man  left  behind  who  was  imprisoned  for 
politics,  and  who  had  an  unquestionable 
right  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  an  immense 
tumult  was  raised  because  every  robber, 
and  these  amounted  to  400,  pretended  to 
be  this  political  offender. 

The  crowd  was  very  impatient  to  free 
this  man,  and  almost  mobbed  the  prison 
authorities  because  they  declared  them- 
selves unable  to  find  out  the  one  wanted. 
I  was  received  with  a  warm  greeting,  and  I 
took  advantage  of  this  lull  m  the  tempest 
to  declare  m)rself  a  delegate  of  the  people, 
and  stepped  proudly  into  the  greffe  as  the 
protector  of  the  jailers  who  a  few  dajrs 
ago  had  refused  so  sternly  to  carry  any 
message  from  me  to  my  poor  prisoner. 

The  position  was  critical ;  the  robbers, 
who  pretended  that  they  had  a  right  to 
liberty,  were  making  efforts  to  secure  their 
liberty  'themselves  by  demolishing  the 
gates.  People  outside  began  to  believe 
that  the  soldiers  had  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  prison,  and  wild  stories  were  circulated 
of  men  being  hidden  in  the  cellars.  Some 
fanatical  admirers  of  Rochefort  pretended 
even  that  a  false  Rochefort  had  been  sent 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  while  the  true  one 
was  a  victim  of  imperial  revenge. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  called  upon  the 
people  to  choose  for  me  eight  assistants, 
to  form  a  kind  of  tribunal,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  true  political  offender,  and  in  this 
way  to  set  at  liberty  any  man  who  should 
be  found  worthy  of  popular  clemency. 
We  were  seated  together  three  long  hours, 
as  Huissier  Maillard  was  seated  at  the 
gates  of  the  Abbaye  in  the  time  of  the 
former  republic  and  on  another  Septem- 
ber evening.  But  MaiHard's  jurymen  ex- 
ercised theu"  offices  in  giving  up  victims  to 
the  red-handed  executioner.  Our  mis- 
sion, on  the  contrary,  was  one  of  clem- 
ency, and  eveiy  man  deemed  worthy  of 
libmy  was  sent  out  by  me  in  the  name  of 


the  French  people,  after  the  sentence  had 
been  duly  registered. 

Very  few  indeed  were  acquitted,  per- 
haps no  more  than  half-a-dozen;  the 
French  workingmen  were  very  rigid  against 
petty  offenders.  I  was  out-voted  more 
than  once  when  proposing  their  enlarge- 
ment. Sunset  interrupted  our  proceed- 
ings, which  became  dangerous  in  some  re- 
spects, because  the  honk  fide  thieves  and 
robbers  were  possibly  taking  advantage  of 
the  darkness  to  escape. 

'  The  real  political  offender  having  been 
found  out,  the  great  end  of  my  mission 
was  attained.  Consequently  I  abruptly 
declared  the  court  of  clemency  to  be  dis- 
solved, and  I  escaped  as  quickly  as  I  was 
able  to  do,  which  was  not  effected  without 
me  having  to  deliver  some  speeches  and 
meeting  with  considerable  difficulties. 

With  the  exception  of  that  quasi-official 
intervention  in  public  affairs,  I  confined 
myself  to  the  promotion  of  ballooning  and 
to  the  writing  of  my  ordinary  leaders  on 
scientific  subjects  relating  to  the  National 
Defence.  The  balloons  were  neglected  a 
great  deal  more  than  any  other  branch  of 
public  service  during  the  time  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  that  is  saying  no  little.  The 
public  administration  had  fallen  into  a  hor- 
rible state  of  disorder  and  embarrassment 
through  the  blundering  of  that  government. 
No  member  of  the  Institute  had  ever  as- 
cended in  a  balloon,  nor  from  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  al- 
though professing  to  control  and  inspect 
balloons,  was  it  possible  to  find  a  single 
aeronaut.  The  mere  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
alter  the  situation  of  things  as  by  an  en- 
chanter's stroke. 

I  was  summoned  at  a  meeting,  held  in 
the  office  of  the  Director-General  of  the 
Post-Office,  in  order  to  arrange  for  send- 
ing balloons  over  the  Prussian  lines.  The 
great  point  of  debate  was  to  fix  the  value 
of  old  balloons  almost  unfit  for  public  ser- 
vice. It  was  also  resolved  to  give  a  pre- 
mium of  40/.  for  each  aeronaut  who  would 
ascend.  It  was  not  in  that  mercantile,  busi- 
ness-like manner  that  Guiton  de  Morveaux 
had  dealt  with  Coutelle  and  Conte,  the  two 
glorious  aeronauts  of  the  first  French  Re- 
public. 

Time,  which  has  altered  so  many  things, 
ought  to  have  respected  the  traditions  of 
honor  in  men  holding  such  proud 
positions    among   their    fellow-creatures. 
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But  hitherto  aeronautics  had  been  merely 
an  affair  of  mountebanks.  Mountebanks 
and  acrobats  having  alone  saved  aeronau- 
tics from  total  oblivion,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  aeronautics  should  have 
retamed  some  kind  of  mountebankism  and 
charlatanism. 

I  will  not  insist  upon  the  petty  circum- 
stances which  almost  disgusted  my  patri- 
otism, and  more  than  once  threatened  to 
extinguish  my  aeronautical  inclination. 
More  than  once  I  found  myself  saying  in 
these  hours  of  restlessness  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  me  to  carry  a  gun  on 
my  shoulder,  and  to  enlist  like  a  sharp- 
shooter, instead  of  being  the  useless 
mouche  du  cochh  dironauHcaL  But  in 
spite  of  these  shadows  cast  on  its  glory, 
aeronautical  science  was  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  high  interest  to  the  commonwealth. 

People  who  reproach  Trochu  with  re- 
maining idle,  do  not  understand  suffici- 
ently the  immense  change  introduced  since 
the  time  of  Carnot  into  the  art  of  the  de- 
fence of  cities  by  the  use  of  ballooning. 
Without  a  batch  of  balloons  the  course 
taken  by  Trochu  would  have  been  a 
stupid  one,  and  Trochu  would  have  de- 
served to  be  shot  for  adhering  to  it ;  but 
with  balloons  at  his  disposition  Trochu  is 
no  longer  cut  off  from  a  knowledge  of 
events  passing  in  the  outside  world.  The 
use  of  balloons  is  so  much  more  important 
under  the  present  circumstances,  that  they 
were  completed  by  the  carrying  of  carrier- 
pigeons,  which  return  loaded  with  invalu- 
able answers.  It  appears  that  the  use  of 
pigeons  in  connection  with  balloons  was 
suggested  for  some  special  purpose  by 
Mr.  James  Glaisher,  who  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  his  plan  in  his  contributions  to 
the  "Aerial  Voyages."  But  the  real  in- 
ventor using  that  method  for  procuring 
news  was  M.  Gamier  Pages,  who  suggest- 
ed it  after  the  first  three  ascents  had  taken 
place  in  his  presence.  That  grand 
achievement  was  more  than  a  victory,  and 
from  that  time  it  can  be  said  that  for 
some  purposes  Prussian  lines  exist  no 
longer.  Moltke  and  Bismarck  had  not 
reckoned  upon  these  feats  of  the  winged 
red-republican  messengers. 

From  the  day  when  the  first  carrier- 
pigeon  was  sent  off  in  the  car  of  a  repub- 
lican balloon,  Paris  was  no  more  block- 
aded. France  was  in  some  req>ects 
beheaded  by  Prussian  strategy,  but  its 
capital  severed  from  the  trunk  was  still  a 


speaking  head  I  The  wonders  of  the 
Egyptian  Hall  and  of  Professor  Pepper 
were  repeated  on  the  scene  of  human 
history. 

Listen  patiently,  ye  Uhlans,  to  the 
voices  of  the  night ;  you  must  try  besides 
to  see  what  is  passing  up  into  the  clouds, 
I  will  say,  rather,  over  the  clouds.  But 
your  eyes  are  too  weak,  your  powder  is 
too  bad,  the  range  of  your  bullet  is  too 
short,  you  cannot  accomplish  your  work 
of  darkness  in  this  country  of  pure  air 
and  serene  lightness. 

The  pigeon  post  was  not  at  once  com- 
pleted. At  first  the  intelligence  sent  from 
the  outside  was  meagre;  but  ingenious 
people  had  contrived  to  make  use  of  mi- 
croscopical photography  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary, I  may  9ay  rather  marvellous 
manner.  Greeks  of  old  would  have  at- 
tributed the  feat  to  supernatural  agencies : 
some  god  or  goddess  would  have  had  the 
merit  of  this  great  adiievement 

If  we  are  more  prosaic  in  our  days,  we 
are,  however,  more  true  to  the  real  nature 
of  things.  One  can  ahnost  see  the  hand 
of  Providence,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  in  the  use  made  during  this  siege 
of  a  French  invention.  France  has  been 
saved  from  being  crippled  and  crushed  by 
the  sons  of  the  barbarians  (whom  Marius 
slew  with  his  Roman  sword  in  the  plains 
of  Upper  Italy)  by  photography,  which  it 
gave  to  the  world,  like  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  civilization  and  progress.  With 
the  help  of  photography,  France  will 
await  the  proper  moment  to  help  herself! 
David  was  not  better  served  by  his  sling. 

My  a&onautical  experiment  oi  the  24th 
November  was  not  my  first  attempt  to 
get  out  of  Paris.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  I  had  repaired  an  old  balloon, 
well  known  to  the  general  public  as  the 
balloon  du  champ  de  *'Mars,''  when, 
during  the  great  French  Esthibition,  it 
performed  many  hundreds  of  ascents. 
People  admitted  into  the  car  were  mostly 
Englishmen  and  English  ladies,  amongst 
whom  it  became  quite  a  favorite.  M^o 
could  then  have  predicted  that  this  won- 
derful balloon,  worked  by  the  celebrated 
Giffard,  should  some  day  be  turned  into  a 
warlike  instrument  ?  What  a  change  be- 
tween that  great  feast  of  mankind  and  the 
horror  of  a  general  warfare  i 

May  I  be  allowed  to  recall  a  sentence 
of  mine  published  on  that  occasion  :  "  I 
am  indignant  in  seeing  that  instruments 
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of  slaughter  h^ve  been  admitted  into  the 
new  temple  of  Janus.  I  wonder  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  not  ashamed  to  bring 
forth  such  a  disgusting  apparatus  as  his 
|;reat  Krupp  cannon.  If  I  were  of  any 
m^portance  in  the  State  I  should  turn  these 
things  out,  to  show  how  I  despise  men 
who  make  use  of  such  instruments  of 
destruction."  In  the  mean  while  the  Im- 
perial Commission  was  stupid  enough  to 
refuse  admittance  to  any  contrivances 
connected  with  aeronautics,  and  balloons 
were  banished,  whilst  arms  of  every  de- 
scription were  shamefully  accepted.  But 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  in  which  aerial 
navigation  will  put  an  end  to  warrior's 
arts  and  warrior's  rule.  That  balloon 
was  called  by  me  the  ^*  Liberty ^^  because 
it  was,  in  some  respects,  an  unbound 
slave.  I  constructed  a  battery  of  twenty- 
four  large  wine-pipes  for  filling  it  up  with 
pure  hydrogen.  That  battery  was  located 
m  the  La  Villette  gasworks,  and  the  Pari- 
sian Gas  Company  allowed  me  to  use  one 
of  their  large  gas  meters  for  filling  it  up 
with  my  hydrogen.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  that  gas  had  been  admitted  into  such 
a  large  and  powerful  gasholder. 

The  "Liberty"  balloon  was  intended 
to  carry  eight  persons  besides  myself, — 
namely,  my  assistant  and  seven  passen- 
gers. I  proposed  to  ascend  with  two 
cars,  the  upper  one  destined  to  the  crew 
and  passengers,  and  the  lower  one  to  the 
car^o,  which  was  to  be  about  3,000  lbs. 
weight  The  expedition  failed,  owing  to 
the  force  of  the  wind,  which  almost 
equalled  a  regular  storm.  If  we  had  not 
been  deprived,  by  the  blockade,  of  the 
necessary  information  relating  to  the  im- 
pending weather,  this  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. Had  I  received  this  telegraphic 
intelligence^  I  should  have  abstained  from 
beginning  my  operation.  But  the  wind, 
which  was  moderate  enough  at  sunrise, 
continued  to  rise,  and  to  increase  in 
strength.  When  the  balloon  was  filled 
with  about  1,000  cubic  metres,  it  beciame 
evident  that  some  danger  was  close  at 
hand.  If  the  balloon  had  not  to  be  in- 
flated with  a  kind  of  gas  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  procure  except  by  long  and 
costly  exertions,  I  should  have  given 
orders  to  stop  the  filling,  and  should  have 
delayed  the  ascent  to  the  following  morn- 
ing. But  things  being  not  so,  I  ordered 
my  men  to  grasp  the  ropes  with  more  than 
usual  care.     Unfortimately,  the   balloon 


was  rather  old,  and  some  holes  were  dis- 
covered which  It  was  necessary  to  mend ; 
besides,  at  that  critical  moment  the  storm 
raged  with  such  a  force,  that  the  balloon 
seemed  to  move  towards  the  people,  who 
were  holding  the  ropes,  ^*'sousU  vent** 
When  they  saw  such  a  huge  mass  coining 
near  to  them  they  w;ere  afraid  of  being 
swallowed  up,  and  two  or  three  let  the 
rope  fall  firom  their  bands  from  uncontrol- 
lable fear.  That  cry  was  the  signal  of  a 
regular  panic;  hands  opened  with  the 
precision  of  a  military  movement,  and  the 
net  being  partially  relieved,  the  lower  part 
of  the  balloon  turned  round,  and  became 
suddenly  the  upper  part.  The  net  was 
attached  round  the  valve  by  four  strong 
ropes,  but  the  blow  given  by  this  sudden 
rotation  was  so  heavy  that  the  ropes  broke 
instantly,  and  the  net,  being  opened  out 
like  a  casting-net  thrown  into  the  Seine 
by  fishermen,  was  developed  in  an  awful 
manner.  It  was  an  extraordinary  chance, 
that  no  one  was  caught  by  its  ponderous 
expansion,  and  that  a  miraculous  draught 
was  not  practised  upon  the  gaping  crowd; 
so  that  lots  of  men  should  be  taken  like 
so  many  whitebaits. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  balloon  was 
going  its  way  into  the  air  turning  round 
like  a  swing.  The  heavy  valve  leading 
the  way  was  alternately  upwards  and 
downwards.  In  less  than  two  minutes  the 
balloon  disappeared  behind  the  dark  clouds 
which  were  floating  at  a  height  of  about 
3,000  feet  A  minute  more,  a  breathless 
crowd  saw  the  huge  sphere  appearing 
again  between  the  two  lines  of  clouds. 
Then  it  was  not  to  be  seen  for  two  min- 
utes, creating  an  eternity  of  astonishment ; 
but  it  was  soon  seen  again,  and  for  some 
time  gasless,  and  appearing  long  and 
narrow  in  the  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner, no  more  rolling  and  turning,  but 
falling  like  a  meteonc  stone  with  a  tail 
of  darkness  behind.  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recover  from  the  'amazement,  and, 
seeing  the  direction  taken  by  the  bal- 
loon, I  ran  as  one  urged  foiward  mechani- 
cally, followed  by  two  people  of  the  in- 
tended passengers.  The  others  were  too 
much  surprised  and  frightened  to  move 
at  all.  They  stood,  like  so  many  sta- 
tues, petrified  by  the  thought  that  they 
might  have  possibly  shared  the  fate  of 
this  escaped  aerial  craft  One  of  the 
most  surprised  and  amazed  of  the  crowd 
was  M.  le    Directeur    General    of   the 
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Post  Office,  who  had  been  sitting  for  a 
full  hour  close  to  the  wagon  of  his  es- 
tablishment, and  who  was  obliged  to 
return  with  the  weight  of  3,000  lbs.  of 
messages  undelivered. 

*I.met  a  cab  drawn  by  two  lean  horses ; 
forage  being  scarce  in  Paris,  fat  horses  arc 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our  streets.  These 
two  lean  horses  conducted  us  to  the  6tat- 
major  of  the  military  district,  to  whom 
belonged,  by  chance,  the  battalion  com- 
manded by  my  brodier  Ulric.  He 
hastily  procured  a  pass  required  to  go 
out  of  die  wallsy  and  we  were  soon  on 
our  way  towards  the  Fort  of  Romain- 
ville.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had 
left  Paris  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
and  in  spite  of  my  emotion  I  could  not 
abstain  from  being  terror-sticken  in  look- 
ing upon  the  real  horror  of  the  war. 
Streets  were  silent ;  doors  were  broken  ; 
houses  were  unroofed ;  nor  was  there  a 
single  living  being  except  ourselves  to  be 
seen  or  to  be  heard.  That  pretty  and 
once  happy  village  of  Romainville  was 
connected  with  remembrances  of  my 
youth  and  of  my  family.  I  was  told  by 
my  mother  that  my  grandfather  had  a  cot- 
tage in  that  vicinity,  and  had  lost  every- 
thing when  it  was  plundered  by  Prussians 
on  the  former  invasion.  At  the  Fort  of 
Romainville  we  could  only  collect  a  few 
details  of  the  story  of  our  balloon,  which 
had  been  seen  travelling  in  the  air  with 
an  immense  rapidity,  and  had  been  tele- 
graphed to  the  Fort  of  Rosny,  where 
the  Admiral  commanding  that  part  out- 
side Paris  was  with  his  staff.  All  the 
forts  and  earthworks  round  the  capital 
have  been  carefully  united  together  by 
means  of  wires,  and  every  event,  even 
the  most  trilling,  is  communicated  to  the 
different  stations  with  all  the  quickness 
of  electricity.  It  is  owing  to  this  arrange- 
ment that  so  many  attempts  of  the  Prus- 
sians have  proved  useless.  Night  and 
day  careful  watchers  belon^ng  to  the  na- 
vy are  employed  in  searchmg  every  part 
of  the  horizon  with  powerful  telescopes. 
We  were  rather  more  successful  at 
Rosny;  the  officer  commanding  the 
guard  was  able  to  show  us  through  his 
instruments  the  exact  place  where  the 
balloon  had  struck  the  earth  close  to 
Bourget,  a  small  village  destined  soon 
to  be  made  illustrious  by  bloodv  engage- 
ments. In  the  rear  we  could  see  the 
regular  lines  of  earthworks  belonging  to 


a  fortified  encampment  established  by 
the  Prussians  at  Blanc  Mesnil,  where 
they  keep  many  guns.  Lots  of  Prussians 
were  seen  grouping  round  the  fallen 
balloon,  apparently  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  had  happened,  and,  over- 
cautious, almost  suspecting  that  it  was 
a  trick  of  Frenchmen  to  bring  them  with- 
in the  range  of  some  infernal  machine. 
That  belief  was  impressed  upon  their 
mind  by  several  shells,  which  succeed- 
ed in  dispersing  them  for  a  while. 

For  two  or  three  days  I  tried  to  obtain 
a  military  expedition  to  recover  my  lost 
"Liberty."  But  generals  and  admirals 
in  the  French  service  do  not  attach 
enough  importance  to  a  balloon  to  risk 
even  a  single  man  being  wounded.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  "we  can  recover  it 
without  anybody  being  hurt,"  such  was 
the  only  answer  we  were  able  to  elicit 
firom  them.  They  were  far  from  under- 
standing my  sense  of  aeronautical  honor 
which  led  me  to  desire  to  risk  many  lives, 
not  only  to  recover  my  balloon,  but,  failing 
that,  to  burn  it.  I  thought,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  my  aeronautical  heart,  that 
Prussians  would  take  some  pains  to 
utilize  the  atrial  machine  which  had  de- 
scended to  them  from  the  heavens.  How 
grossly  I  overrated  the  science  of  the 
Prussian !  During  the  whole  of  the  war 
not  a  single  Prussian  balloon  was  sent 
into  the  air,  and  very  likely  this  will  be 
the  case  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Prussian  . 
aeronautical  science  will  be  confined  to 
the  casting  of  heavy  balloon  cannon,  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  the  celebrated 
Krupp.  If  the  earth  is  refused  to  the  French 
Republic  in  this  long  and  sanguinary 
war,  the  air  will  remain  its  unquestion- 
able dominion  ;  and  air  shall  win  the 
day  at  last,  I  do  swear  by  boundless 
atmosphere. 

A  true  aeronaut  may  safely  continue 
his  way  on  the  wing  of  the  winds.  He 
can  think  of  his  country,  of  his  love, 
and  forget  for  long  hours  armed  mobs  vfho 
are  jealously  watching  him.  As  soon 
as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  recovery  of 
the  old  balloon  was  a  clear  impossibility, 
I  busied  myself  upon  the  building  o[  a 
new  one.  I  should  have  been  dishonor- 
ed in  my  own  eyes  if,  having  so  long  advo- 
cated the  use  of  balloons  in  time  of  war,  I 
should  not  have  ventured  in  them  my- 
self. I  was  not  of  a  temper  to  imitate 
those    peacefiil    aeronauts    who,  having 
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executed  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
ascents  in  quiet  times,  were  satisfied  with 
the  questionable  profits  of  balloon  build- 
ing and  selling  at  high  prices.  But  the 
building  of  a  balloon  is  not  a  small 
affair  during  this  siege  of  Paris.  Firstly, 
you  cannot  easily  procure  working  men, 
because  almost  every  one  of  them  is 
engaged  in  the  Garde  Nationale.  It  re- 
quires much  trouble  to  obtain  from  the  pro- 
per military  authorities  a  dispensation  from 
training,  working,  and  keeping  guard. 
The  public  buildings  large  enough  for 
varnishing  a  large  balloon  are  occupied 
mostly  by  provisions  or  beds  for  wound- 
ed men.  The  only  resource  for  aero- 
nauts is  to  address  the  railway  companies, 
the  different  railway  stations  being  grad- 
ually converted  into  the  head-quarters 
for  balloons  going  firom  Paris  up  to  the 
moon.  It  is  true,  we  are  not  yet  arrived 
at  that  point,  but  I  was  told  repeatedly 
when  a  boy  that,  il  riy  a  que  U  premier 
pas  qui  ctkite,  and  I  beg  the  leave  of  the 
reader  to  extend  the  meaning  of  that 
saying  to  aeronautics.  Varnishing,  be- 
sides, is  a  long  and  tedious  process, 
where  it  is  requisite  to  perform  the  op- 
erations several  times,  and  each  of  those 
operations  cannot  be  effected  so  long  as 
the  previous  varnishing  is  not  perfectly 
dry.  Besides,  never  in  my  life  had  I 
looked  so  carefully  into  the  material, 
paying  attention  to  each  hole,  ready  to 
go  into  the  balloon  with  a  microscope  in 
my  hands.  I  reflected  carefully  upon 
the  construction  of  the  valve  itself, — that 
plague  of  every  aeronaut  I  tried  leath- 
er, gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  wood,  and 
ivory,  in  different  shapes,  without  any  great 
success  in  former  times.  During  all  this  time 
passengers  were  pressing  to  depart,  and 
every  one  was  delighted  when  I  appoint- 
ed a  departure  for  Sunday  morning,  the 
20th  of  .  November.  Everything  was 
ready  on  die  Saturday  evening,  and  the 
men  had  worked  with  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity during  almost  the  whole  night. 
One  thing  remained  to  be  done — ^it  was 
to  send  the  balloon  from  the  railway 
station  to  the  gas  workshop,  where  the 
ascent  was  to  take  place.  The  wagon 
was-  in  readiness,  as  well  as  two  lean 
horses,  but  the  foreman  had  been  hard 
up,  and  in  time  of  blockade  what  is  to  be 
done  with  money  except  to  drink  with  it ! 
The  weather  was  admirably  suited  for  my 
purpose  when  I  arrived  in  high  spirits  at 


the  gas-shop,  after  a  rest  of  a  few  hours. 
But  nobody  had  seen  anything  of  the 
balloon,  or  of  the  two  lean  horses.  The 
balloon  was  on  its  way,  as  stated,  but 
rather  an  odd  way,  and  appeared  distort- 
ed. How  could  I  ascend  with  my  bal- 
loon running  about  in  the  streets  ?  Pas- 
sengers were  furious,  time  was  passing 
by,  and,  what  was  worse,  tKe  wind  was 
changing  and  beginning  to  blow  stronger. 
It  was  full  noontide  when  the  balloon  was 
duly  placed  under  its  net,  ready  for  in- 
flating. What  was  to  be  done?  My 
aeronautical  practice  induced  me  to  fear 
some  crushing  catastrophe,  but  I  had 
given  my  word  of  honor  that  the  depart- 
ure should  take  place,  weather  permit- 
ting, and  the  weather  did  permit :  at 
least,  it  was  not  quite  foreboding.  I 
called  a  meeting  of  my  passengers, 
and  used  my  best  powers  of  persuasion. 
I  spoke  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Gentle- 
men, I  should  not  be  justified  in  saying 
that  we  cannot  leave,  so  we  will  leave 
if  you  think  proper.  However,  if  I  had 
not  given  my  word,  I  should  not  give 
it  now,  so  I  beg  for  a  delay,  whidi  I 
think  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  in 
me  to  impose."  That  speech  of  mine 
produced  art  effect  quite  contrary  to  the 
one  I  expected.  Instead  of  granting  the 
delay,  passengers  insisted  upon  immediate 
departure.  They  beheved  that  I  was 
saying  mere  commonplaces,  and  perhaps 
suspected  that  I  was  afiraid  to  go,  and 
that  I  should  never  ascend.  I  ordered 
the  valve  to  be  opened  at  once,  and 
closed  the  pipe  from  the  gas-meter  to 
the  balloon.  **Egalit6,"  such  was  its 
name,  was  soon  half-full,  and  began  in  less 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  show  its 
bright  colors  and  nice  form.  The  sun 
was  shining  on  the  golden  sphere,  which 
the  wind  was  gracefully  oscillating.  The 
net,  constructed  with  light  and  strong 
ropes  of  the  best  description,  scarcely  to 
be  seen.  £galit6  appeared  attached  to 
the  earth  not  by  a  mere  mechanical  con- 
trivance, but  by  some  work  of  wonder. 
Unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  case. 
£galit6  had  within  its  large  sphere  its 
worst  enemy,  that  dreadfid  and  dreary 
Prussian  spy  was  the  end  of  the  gas-pipe, 
which  was  a  copper  end  I  had  not  been 
mistaken,  alas !  in  my  sad  apprehensions 
of  some  impending  catastrophe  ;  the  wind 
was  now  blowing  at  a  dangerous  rate.  I 
was  looking  on  the  clouds,  which  showed 
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a  direction  inclining  somewhere  towards 
Prussian  soil,  when  I  heard  people  shout> 
ing.  A  large  hole  had  been  made  by 
the  copper  end  of  the  pipe  in  the  grace- 
ful (abric  That  hole  was  gaping  like  the 
mouth  of  a  Polyphemus'  cavern.  It  was 
too  late  to  think  of  mending  it,  and  of  as- 
cending afterwards  before  sunset  A 
stem  necessity,  in  the  shape  of  that  dia- 
bolical hole,  obliged  me  to  stay.  I  gave 
proper  directions  to  the  working  men, 
and  by  my  own  hand  I  opened  the  valve 
of  the  balloon.  Gas  escaped  in  a  mo- 
ment, with  a  kind  of  whistling  sound, 
which  seemed  to  me  almost  a  lau^  and 
the  poor  balloon  fell  heavily,  ingloriously 
on  the  canvas  that  had  been  carefully 
prepared  for  its  night  bed.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  weather  was  horrid, 
the  wind  blowing;  with  a  true  Uhlan  rage. 
Rain  was  also  falling,  and  it  was  a  heavy 
rain ;  the  weather  was  cold  and  unprom- 
ising but  the  passen|;ers,  heedlessly  im- 
patient, were  more  boisterous  than  the  air. 

When  I  saw  their  behavior  I  approached 
and  said,  in  an  imperative  tone,  '^  I  am  the 
commander  of  the  craft,  and  I  pray  you 
to  leave  the  place  and  return  to-morrow 
at  the  same  hour,  when  we  must  leave  if 
it  please  the  wind  or  me."  They  left,  but 
speaking  and  plotting  together. 

On  the  following  morning  I  returned 
at  the  appointed  time,  but  the  wind  had 
become  worse,  rain  was  heavier,  and  pas- 
sengers arrived,  bringing  with  them  a  soli- 
citor. The  solicitor  was  instructed  to  see 
that  I  did  not  leave  the  ground ;  when  I  saw 
the  legal  practitioner,  I  told  him  that  he 
had  better  send  his  summons  to  the  wind, 
and  that  I  should  rather  advise  him  to  6nd 
ALolns  before  our  courts  of  justice,  but  that 
I  should  not  shorten  my  waiting  for  an  in- 
quiry to-morrow  ;  I  said,  moreover,  "  I  will 
come  again  at  the  same  time,  and  if  the 
wind  suits  me,  I  will  leave  ;  and  instead 
of  my  passengers,  if  they  are  not  present 
on  the  spot,  I  will  take  sacks  of  ballast, 
which  I  think  will  be  much  better."  On 
the  following  morning  I  came  again,  the 
wind  had  not  abated,  but  in  some  respects 
the  passengers  had.  They  were  ashamed 
of  their  ridiculous  attempt  to  prosecute, 
and  consented,  without  any  reluctance,  to 
return  again.  I  should  not  have  insisted 
upon  these  petty  circumstances,  if  they 
were  not  full  of  meaning.  French  postal 
authorities  are  not  more  reasonable  than 
my  passengers,  who  were  willing  to  ascend 


at  any  price.  These  persons,  who  were 
most  of  them  appoint^  at  die  time  of 
Napoleon,  were  cxmservative  in  their  offi- 
cial capadlj,  under  the  pretence  of  their 
special  abilities,  and  felt  no  great  patriotic 
interest  in  the  real  success  of  the  new  bal- 
loon post  For  these  officials  ever)*thing 
is  finished  and  the  game  over  when  the 
balloon  is  sent  into  die  air  with  a  certain 
wei^t  of  letters,  and,  moreover,  the  dead 
weight  of  a  living  aeronaut  1 1  is  in  conse- 
quence of  that  tremendous  blunder  that  so 
many  balloons  have  been  captured  of  late 
by  Prussian  troopers.  It  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  education  and  proper 
means  of  observation  that  so  many  bal- 
loons have  made  a  fantastical  voyage  into 
astonished  Europe.  The  brave  and  hardy 
sailors  in  the  car  were  sent  sometimes  to 
Norway  across  the  great  German  Ocean, 
sometimes  to  the  happy  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  but  sometimes  also  to  a  dire- 
ful, awful,  and  a  mysterious  death  on  the 
waves  of  the  boundless  Atlantic  These 
hardy  but  mostly  uncultivated  sailors  do 
not  presume  to  choose,  as  they  have  been 
able  to  do,  their  time  of  ascending.  They 
are  sent  into  the  air  at  a  moment's  notice, 
sometimes  before  sunrise,  sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  humid  darkness,  by  people  who 
are  not  required  to  move  their  feet  from 
the  land  to  get  their  incomes  from  the 
French  Republic.  I  had  protested  severely 
against  such  foul  proceedings,  but  only  in 
a  limited  district,  for  fear  of  diminishing 
the  faith  people  had  in  the  Government 

The  French  Republicans  in  Paris  are 
placed  in  a  somewhat  awkward  position 
between  our  fears  and  our  loves ;  it  is 
only  hot-headed  and  ambitious  politicians 
who  can  follow  a  w^d  course,  which  would 
lead  to  some  new  31st  of  October  and  a 
speedy  capitulation.  I  had  been  careful 
to  avoid  any  mention  of  my  ascent  in  pub- 
lic papers,  except  that  I  had  protested 
against  ascending  during  night-time,*  and 
merely  laughed  at  the  Prussian  balloon 
shootmg.  I  declared  openly,  that  aero- 
nauts should  never  ascend  in  the  dark,  not 
only  because  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  see  their  route  and  to  ascertain  their 
distance  from  the  earth,  but  also  because 
it  was  good  for  our  great  republican  cause 
to  exhibit  republican  aeronauts  bringing 
news  in  spite  of  the  whole  of  the  Prussian 
armies.  I  was  certain,  that  poor  people 
suffering  from  foreign  violence  would  be 
partially  relieved  from  their  grief  in  look- 
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ing  to  the  heavens,  when  French  aeronauts 
were  passing  by  loaded  with  news  and 
messages.  Is  it  not  something  more  than 
hinnan  to  be  able  to  carry  so  wonderfully 
the  intelligence  necessary  to  secure  co- 
operation with  the  scattered  armies  of  the 
French  for  the  work  of  common  revenge  I 

When  I  arrived,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  iky  was  covered  with  discon- 
nected clouds,  having  a  prontishig  aspect. 
The  wind  was  blowing  gently  indeed  to- 
wards Belgium — that  happy  land  of  free- 
dom  and  liberty,  which  Napoleon  plotted 
shamefully  to  plunder.  Lieutenant  Bun- 
ham  had  summoned  a  hundred  douaniers 
and  sailors  belonging*  to  the  adjoining 
secteur.  A  good  many  naval  officers  were 
present  besides,  and  a  little  after  10  o'clock 
I  had  the  satis^tion  of  seeing  two  French 
admirals  coming  together.  Admiral  Mon- 
tagnac  and  Admiral  Chaillet,  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  brother.  As  everything  had 
been  prepared  on  the  preceding  morning,  I 
had  time  enough  to  explain  to  my  illustri- 
ous visitors  everything  connected  with  my 
expedition.  Very  few  of  my  private 
friends  were  present  except  the  people 
connected  with  my  balloon  experiments ; 
among  whom  I  may  mention  Toumier, 
one  of  the  passengers  of  the  "  Pole  nord," 
and  a  captain  of  the  Press  sharpshooters. 
I  must  mention,  moreover,  the  Papa  Bar- 
nivet,  an  old  short,  white-haired  gentle- 
man, who  for  the  last  forty  years  has  con- 
structed all  the  balloon  valves.  That  gen-« 
tleman  was  veiy  well  off,  owing  to  the  bal- 
loon trade,  and  was  very  proud  and  satis- 
fied, having  constructed  and  invented  the 
valve.  He  was  telling  everybody  that  it  was 
the  first  improvement  that  had  been  tried 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  it  should 
not  be  the  last,  as  he  would  soon  send  me 
a  new  valve  a  gteat  deal  better  than  that 
used  by  one  of  the  first  postal  balloons  ! 

This  marvellous  valve,  so  much  praised 
beforehand  by  Papa  Bamivet,  gives  me 
the  power  of  regulating  ascents  and  de- 
scents so  nicely,  that  I  should  not  break 
an  egg's  shell  in  landing  if  it  were  placed 
by  accident  under  my  car  t  I  hoped  and 
trusted  that  this  the/  iPceuvre  of  Papa 
Barnivet  was  not  destined  to  be  carried 
away  from  Paris  as  the  poor  fellow  was 
who  conducted  his  a§rial  craft  on  ^e 
Norwegian  shores ;  or,  alas !  even  the 
poorer  sailor  who  was,  according  to  all 
probability,  ingulfed  by  the  waves  of  the 
raging  Atlantic. 


There  were  very  few  gentlemen  connect- 
ed with  the  press,  except  M.  Tarb6,  junior, 
the  then  editor  of  the  "  Gaulois,"  filling 
the  post  of  his  eldest  brother.  The  elder 
TarW  had  escaped  from  Paris  in  disguise 
with  Americans  or  Englishmen  leaving 
Paris.  He  was  attired,  it  appears,  like  a 
carrier,  a  porter,  or  a  gentleman-in-waiting. 
I  prefer,  for  my  own  part,  to  be  disguised 
as  a  swallow,  or  even  a  carrier-pigeon.  Is 
it  not  the  proper  time  to  remember  die 
graceful  Michelef  s  work,  the  motto  of 
which  is  ^^  Des  ailes^  des  aiUs^' — ^Wings, 
wmgs,  and  wings  again  ! 

When  everything  was  ready  for  the  de- 
parture, with  passengers  sitting  in  the  car, 
and  it  remained  only  to  jump  into  it,  and 
to  let  loose  the  rope  which  attaches  the 
appendix  and  prevents  the  gas  escaping,  I 
stepped  towards  Tarb6,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  gave  him  an  order  (heard  by  the 
whole  ring  of  assistants  and  sailors  who 
wete  holding  the  ropes  to  prevent  my 
balloon  from  going  again  without  me  to 
the  clouds)  as  follows : — 

•*  M.  Editeur,  as  you  are  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  press  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  beseech  you  to  protest  in  my  name 
against  the  shooting  of  Prussians  who  will 
fire  at  my  balloon  m  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  very  likely  for  whole  hours.  It 
is  not  because  I  fear  anything  from  these 
knaves ;  I  am  perfectly  certam  that  their 
balls  will  not  reach  me,  and  I  should  be 
proud  to  shed  my  blood  for  tay  country, 
but  it  is  on  behalf  of  all  mankind.  Prussia 
has  no  right  whatever  to  establish  a  block- 
ade in  the  air.  The  air  belongs  to  the 
whole  of  the  human  race ;  no  tyrant  has 
pushed  his  empire  up  to  the  clouds.  They 
are  more  ridiculous  with  their  shooting  than 
Xerxes  weeping  in  the  Euxine,  but  they 
are  even  more  despicable.  They  commit 
a  breach  against  die  law  of  nations  and 
nature.  When  the  Republic  was  esta- 
blished, many  projectors  came  forward  to 
ask  the  Government  to  shell  the  Prussians 
from  the  balloons,  and  to  fire  at  their 
towns  and  encampments.  The  Govern- 
ment was  unanimously  a^nst  it,  though 
assured  of  its  practicabihty.  They  have 
have  not  done  it,  because  they  were 
thinking  that  it  was  horrible  and  unjust 
and  unlawful  to  teach  mankind  a  kind  of 
new  warfare.  For  long  centuries,  lands 
and  seas  have  been  soiled  by  tyrants  and 
covered  with  human  blood ;  the  air  must 
not  be  so  poisoned  by  the  deeds  of  French 
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Republican  aeronauts  and  soldiers.  Our 
Government  abstained  voluntarily  and 
manfully  from  doing  so ;  future  ages  will 
judge  the  difference  which  exists  between 
us  and  our  foul  oppressors  and  destroyers." 

When  that  speech  was  finished,  I  drew 
the  rope,  and  the  appendix  opened.  The 
valve-rope  came  down  gently,  but  the 
safety-rope  which  was  intended  to  tear  the 
balloon,  if  drawn  by  a  powerful  wind,  did 
not  follow. 

Aeronauts  would  suffer  the  worst  .of 
deaths  if  they  cut  their  balloons  in  halves 
when  floating  in  the  air ;  tearing  rope  there- 
fore must  be  used  only  when  the  car  is 
grating  the  earth,  when  the  anchors  are  grap- 
pling with  their  whole  penetrating  powers, 
running  through  the  soil  like  so  many 
plough-shares.  I  had  repeatedly  urged 
upon  my  builder  to  attach  this  rope  in  its 
proper  place,  but  I  had  not  been  obeyed. 
The  preceding  day  I  had  looked  over  the 
balloon  and  caused  it  to  be  filled  with 
common  air  in  my  own  presence,  and  had 
ordered  the  missing  rope  to  be  attached, 
but  if  the  rope  was  attached  it  was  not 
ready  for  use.  It  had  been  put  into  a 
small  bundle  by  some  unknown  hand.  It 
would  not  come  within  the  reach  of  my 
hand.  The  rational  way  was  to  open  the 
valve  and  postpone  the  ascent,  but  that 
way  was  rather  expensive  and  rather 
cowardly.  I  did  not  hesitate  for  more 
than  half  a  second,  and  being  satisfied  with 
the  lifting  power,  I  gave  the  order  to  let 
go  the  craft.  The  order  was  complied 
with,  with  extraordinary  precision,  and  we 
ascended  gently,  travelling  towards  the 
northern  part  of  the  town.  An  immense 
crowd  had  collected  round  the  gasworks ; 
streets  were  paved  with  hats,  and  tremen- 
dous shouts  answered  our  own  cry: 
**  Long  live  the  Republic !  down  with 
German  butchers ! "  It  was  like  the  voice 
of  the  earth  coming  to  the  heavens ;  our 
golden  ball  lifted  itself  towards  Olympus' 
gates,  loaded  with  human  prayers.  If  per- 
chance I  were  Jupiter,  I  should  certainly 
pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  care  to 
the  wishes  and  thoughts  of  two  millions  of 
inhabitants  brought  to  me  by  a  handful  of 
aeronauts. 


Now  we  are  floating  above  the  great 
seat  of  learning,  whence  so  many  sparks 
of  genius  spring  out  to  brighten  the  whole 
eaith.  There  liberty  is  fighting  htf  own 
battles,  having  no  longer  any  mask  on  her 
face.  This  land  of  freedom  and  virtue  is 
a  powerful  rock  surrounded  by  hosts  of 
feudal  warriors  and  northern  barbarians. 

It  was  the  proper  place  to  think  of 
lanthe's  pure  soul  carried  away  by  Queen 
Mab,  in  her  surpassing  palace  of  Fairy 
Land ! 

My  balloon  was  dragged  by  invisible 
horses,  less  material  than  the  queen's 
winged  microscopical  carrier.  •  But  my 
senses  are  made  of  human  clay,  which 
keeps  my  soul  deaf  and  blind.  I  don't 
hear  the  groanings  of  the  fatheriess,  and  I 
don't  see  the  serpent  which  feeds  on  the 
tyrant's  bosom.  But  I  wonder  at  the 
marvels  of  surrounding  clouds,  tinged  by 
the  sun's  rosy  fingers.  Spenser  had  seen 
nothing  more  delicate  and  harmonious 
when  wording  his  most  musical  and  <Mi- 
cate  rhymes.  Neither  has  Turner,  so 
well  praised  by  Ruskin,  invented  more 
fierce  combinations  of  sunbeams  in  his 
more  triumphant  work  of  artistic  skill  and 
poetic  wonders. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  gates,  and  we 
saw  desolated  fields,  disappearing  one 
after  another. .  I  recognized  difierent  parts 
of  this  once  happy  land,  where  I  have 
wandered  during  so  many  happy  years. 
We  twice  crossed  the  Seine — that  noble 
Seine  1 — in  a  place  wfeere  German  horses 
will  never  drink,  and  I  could  see  distinctly 
where  my  old  balloon  had  been  taken  by 
German  hands.  I  was  looking  at  that  spot 
when  the  first  shot  was  heard  by  my  dis- 
tracted ear.  I  laughed  merrily,  because 
the  barometer  showed  more  than  5,000 
feet,  and  I  told  my  passengers :  ''  This  is 
the  beginning  of  German  music,  which  is 
played  down  below  by  a  full  German  band. 
Herr  von  Bismarck  reproached  our  dear 
Trochu  for  wasting  his  powder,  when 
shelling  the  German  works.  I  wonder  if 
the  German  powder,  even  with  the  skill  of 
Mein  Herr  Krupp,  is  better  employed  in 
shelling  French  aeronauts." 


•  ♦• 
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CHAPTER  I. 


AT  THE  COTTAGE. 


The  sun  had  been  shining  all  day  out 
of  a  blue  sky — blue  and  clear  enough  to 
make  the  eyes  ache  with  its  uniformity  of 
tint — the  cabbages  in  front  of  Roger  Wes- 
tropp's  cottage  looked  dry  and  withered. 

It  was  a  long  narrow  cottage,  and  the 
sun  had  heated  it  through  and  through ; 
it  glared  with  whiteness,  and,  with  its  door 
set  wide  open,  looked  as  if  it  gaped  and 
wanted  a  nap. 

Either  the  heat  or  the  contents  o£  the 
letter  spread  out  on  his  knee  had  ruffled 
Roger  Westropp's  patience.  There  was 
a  touch  of  anger  in  his  voice  as  he  called 
out  "  Patty  1 " 

The  sound  clashed  suddenly  on  the 
burning  stillness  and  seemed  to  evoke  life 
from  it.  From  the  back  of  the  cottage 
came  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  and  the  gnats 
blowing  their  shrill  trumpets  swayed  in  a 
gray  cloud  round  Roger's  head. 

"  Pve  made  up  my  mind,  so  she  may  as 
well  know."  He  folded  the  letter  care- 
fully on  his  knee,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ; 
the  action  calmed  his  irritation.  He  rose 
up  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

'^  Patty ! "  he  called  again,  but  in  a  quiet- 
er voice. 

He  had  stooped  while  he  read  the  let- 
ter ;  you  were  surprised,  when  he  rose  up 
and  moved  to  the  door,  to  see  how  tall  he 
was. 

I^ank  as  well  as.tall,  with  a  hale,  healthy- 
looking  face,  surrounded  by  grizzled  hair 
and  beard ;  and  yet,  spite  of  his  fresh  com- 
plexion and  bright  blue  eyes,  there  was 
something  ungenial  in  Roger  Westropp's 
face — something  narrow  and  wanting  in 
frankness — the  restless  eyes  seemed  to 
search  you  through,  while  they  kept  their 
own  secrets  close. 

"  Coming,  father,"  in  a  clear  girlish 
voice  from  upstairs,  and  Roger  went  slow- 
ly back  again  to  his  seat  near  the  open 
door. 

A   hard  seat  enough— a  high-backed 
wooden  chair ;  there  was  but  one  soft  seat 
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in  the  low  long  room,  a  cane  stool  with  a 
cushion  on  it ;  the  rest  of  the  chairs  were 
plain  and  hard  as  the  tiled  floor,  and  the 
round  walnut-wood  table  in  ^  middle. 
The  grate  was  empty,  and  except  for  a 
nosegay  in  a  smart  jug  in  the  windowsill, 
and  a  pair  of  shining  brass  candlesticks  on 
the  high  mantelshelf,  there  was  no  trace 
of  ornament  in  the  room. 

Roger  Westropp  had  still  somie  minutes 
to  wait,  but  he  bore  them  patiently ;  only 
as  a  step  sounded  at  last  on  the  little  creak- 
ing  staircase  his  narrow  brows  contracted 
into  a  frown. 

He  sat  facing  the  porch  into  which  the 
room  opened,  so  he  had  his  back  to  the 
door  by  which  Patty  came  in. 

Perhaps  the  sudden  vision  of  her  fair 
bright  face,  had  he  seen  it,  would  have 
made  him  look  pleasanter. 

She  was  so  exquisitely  pretty,  so  dainty 
in  face  and  form  and  ways,  that  the  poor 
mean  room  seemed  suddenly  lit  up  by  the 
presence  of  such  a  rare  piece  of  flesh  and 
blood,  for  there  was  nothing  ethereal  or 
spiritual  in  Patty's  beauty ;  shemi^t  have 
been  likened  to  a  ripe,  peach,  a  perfect 
rose-blossom — never  to  a  water-Kly. 

Her  rich  wavy  hair,  her  dress,  were  ex- 
quisite in  their  trim  freshness ;  only  a  pink 
cotton  gown,  but  it  bore  no  trace  of  work 
about  it. 

And  yet  with  all  her  keauty.  and  his 
gaimtness  you  saw  at  once  the  likeness 
between  father  and  daughter — ^a.  likeness 
of  expression  rather  than  feature,  though 
as  you  looked  it  was  difiicult  to  define  this 
expression.  At  first  sight  it  seemed  to  be 
in  the  eyes,  but  die  blue  in  Roger's  eyes, 
so  light  as  to  be  almost  gray,  was  uniform 
in  tint ;  while  in  Patt/s  it  deepened  to  an 
intense  violet,  when  in  shadow  the  eyes 
seemed  as  dark  as  the  frill  pupils.  The 
restless  movement  in  Roger  showed  in 
Patty  in  sudden  sidelong  glances ;  but  as 
she  came  forward,  there  was  perfect  re- 
pose, almost  a  soft  languor  in  her  eyes. 

"What  is  it— didn't  you  call?  " 

"Yes,  I  called,  lass."  He  turned  half 
round  in  his  chair,  but  he  did  not  look 
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up.  "  Your  Grandmother  Wood  be  dyia\ 
so  they  say ;  and  Peter  Wood,  that  good* 
for-nodimg  tude  of  yoarHf  have  corned 
up  an  in  a  hunj,  and  Fm  best  to  be  widi 
the  old  woman  at  the  last  for  die  sake  o^ 
joa,  Patty." 

He  looked  np  at  her,  and  met  a  sudden 
ndelong  glance. 

**  Has  Gnuidmodier  got  money,  then  ?  " 

"  May  be  she  have,  may  be  not ;  that 
be  as  time  will  show.  She  have  chosen 
to  ke^  silent,  and  I  didn't  call  for  yon 
to  tell  her  secrets."  Here  he  pansea  in 
his  ddiberate  speech  ;  but  Patty  listened 
still ;  she  wanted  to  hear  what  he  had  got 
to  say,  and  she  knew  her  best  chance  was 
not  to  interrupt  him. 

'*I  be  going  into  Guildford  to-ni^t," 
he  went  on.  ^  I  may  be  back  next  day, 
and  I  mayn't;  but  now  look  you  here, 
Patty,"  he  bent  his  heavy  gray  eyebrows 
into  a  frown,  **  you  keep  the  house.  May- 
be tiierell  be  folks  coming  in  from  the 
horse-fair.  Don't  you  let  me  hear  yoif  ve 
been  seen  up  in  Ashton  by  one  among 
'em.     Don't  you  go  nigh  the  Bladebone." 

Patty  did  not  flu^  but  her  lips  closed 
tightly,  and  she  gave  a  litde  stamp  of 
vexation. 

'^  You're  mij^ty  careful,  Father,  but 
yon  needn't  trouble  about  me.  I've  taken 
good  care  of  myself  till  now.  I'm  not 
likely  to  run  after  men  of  any  sort,  much 
less  horse-dealers.  I'm  radier  more  par- 
ticuhur  than  that,  I  hope." 

She  threw  bade  her  head,  and  the  col- 
or flew  over  her  face. 

Roger  looked  earnestly  at  her;  there 
was  {mde  in  his  look,  but  mistrust  along 
with  it. 

« You're  rights  lass,  so  fer,**  he  said; 
*^  they  be  a  set  of  knaves  and  q>endthrifts 
be  horse-dealers ;  but  as  I've  known  'em, 
Patty — men  be  much  alike — I  don't  trust 
one  amonff  'em  all" 

«« You  oon't  trust  ne'er  a  one,  Father." 

Roger  winced,  and  then  he  frowned  at 
her. 

*<  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  he  said 
harshly. 

**  1  mean  you  don't  trust  women  any 
more  thim  men ;  you  don't  trust  me.  You 
had  that  news  early  this  morning — ^you 
know  you  had  Why  couldn't  you  have 
told  me  before  ?  You  know  why.  You 
know  you  didn't  want  to  give  me  the 
chance  of  gomg  to  the  village  and  getting 
some  one  to  come  down  and  cheer  me  up 


a  bit  while  you  was  away.  If  s  a  shame. 
Father,  that  it  is,  a  crying  shame.  All 
die  mondis  Fve  been  back  frtxn  Miss 
Coppock's,  and  Fve  never  so  much  as 
asked  a  friend  of  my  own  to  take  a  bit  or 
sup  in  the  place." 

She  did  not  sob  or  cry ;  she  looked  at 
him  with  full  dilated  eyes  and  quivering 
nostrils,  idiile  she  panted  for  breadi  to  go 
on. 

But  Roger  had  heard  as  much  as  he 
meant  to  hear  at  present  He  got  up 
slowly  and  looked  at  her — looked  at  hor 
so  calmly,  so  quietly,  that  Patty's  flashing 
eyes  fell  beneath  his. 

"What  did  you  come  home  for,  dien  ?  " 
he  said  at  last  *'  Yon  wum't  content  at 
Miss  Coppock's,  you  fretted  for  your  free- 
dom ;  you  said  you  was  sick  and  tired  of 
needlework  and  such  like.  I  didn't  want 
you  ;  maybe  you  makes  the  place  smarter, 
but  I  was  dom'  well  enou^  alone." 

His  words  stung  her,  but  she  kept  down 
her  anger. 

"Fm  a  poor  wcvking-man,"  he  said; 
"'tis  hard  enough  to  get  vittals  for  you 
and  me,  without  feeding  gowks  of  girls  as 
should  miixl  their  work,  for  it's  Jane  at 
the  Rectory  you're  meaning,  Patty." 

"I  don't  mean  any  one,  but  I  hate 
stingy  wajTs;"  she  spoke  more  quietly, 
and  she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  fisUh^s  (ace 
to  see  how  much  she  dared  say.  His  lips 
looked  thinner  than  ever,  but  there  was 
no  other  sign  of  anger  in  the  long  narrow 
face.  **  Father,  people  tell  me  you're  not 
poor ;  why  need  we  live  as  we  do  ?  "  She 
gave  an  impatient  look  at  her  often-washed 
gown.  • 

Roger's  face  worked. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool ; "  he  put  one  hand 
so  flimly  on  her  plump  shoulder  that  she 
could  not  move.  "  I  am  poor.  I  mayn't 
choose  to  spend  all  I've  got,  but  that's 
not  your  business,  girl ;  you'll  benefit  by 
my  thrift  some  day.  Where'd  be  die  use 
of  dressing  you  up  now  in  smart  dothes 
and  leaving  yon  to  starve  in  rags  when 
Fm  gone  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  trouble  about  me  when 
you're  gone,"  Patty  spoke  loftily;  "I 
shall  never  want" 

Roger  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"You'll  never  keep  yourself  by  your 
two  hands,  I  know  diat  fast  enou^;  you'VL 
do  as  litde  as  you  can  help,  my  girl,  for 
yoursdf  or  any  one  else ;  you'll  not  make 
a  shillin'  go  as  far  as  another  would,  it 
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bean't  in  ye ;  but  thaf  s  not  what  I  called 
you.  down  for,  neither*  Now  look  here, 
you  keep  at  home.  I  won't  have  Jane 
here ; "  he  raised  his  hand  and  let  it  Mi 
on  her  shoulder  again;  "I  won't  have 
you  seen  at  the  BladAone,  neither;  so 
now  you  know  my  mind,  lass." 

He  walked  across  the  room  with  long 
heavy  steps,  and  dien  upstairs.  Patty 
stood  quite  still,  only  pinching  her  gown 
between  thumb  and  finger.  He  came 
down  again  with  the  few  necessaries  he 
meant  to  take  with  him  tied  in  a  handker- 
chief, but  she  never  stirred. 

"  Good-by,  lass  ; "  he  nodded,  and  his 
face  softened  as  he  passed  her.  "  If  I'm 
not  back  Saturday,  you  can  go  to  church 
Sunday ;  but  maybe  I'll  be  back  socmen" 

"Good-by,"  said  Patty,  sulkily,  over 
her  shoulder ;  but  he  did  not  stop  as  he 
passed,  and  she  made  no  advance  to  a 
more  demonstrative  leave-taking. 

As  Patty  stood  there  «he  looked  more 
and  more  like  her  father.  Her  full  red 
lips  were  pressed  against  each  other  till 
they  must  surely  have  htirt  themselves ; 
her  white  round  chin  squared  itself,  and 
tiie  even  eyebrows  drew  together  and 
made  a  ridge  in  the  delicate  flesh  above. 

Patty  was  not,  as  folks  say,  in  a  passion ; 
she  had  stamped  her  foot  just  now,  but 
her  displeasure  was  far  too  weighty  to  be 
thrown  off  in  the  mere  froth  of  temper  ; 
the  grievance  was  an  old  one.  She  stood 
just  where  her  father  had  left  her,  think- 
ing. Five  years^  service  in  the  workroom 
of  Miss  Coppock,  the  millinar,  had  taught 
her  that  no  other  female  quality  or  faculty 
has  so  much  value  as  beauty ;  but,  self- 
conscious  as  she  was,  she  was  too  deeply 
absorbed  now  to  remember  herself,  or  to 
be  aware  of  the  picture  she  made  standing 
beside  her  father's  empty  chair,  framed  in 
by  the  porch  outside  the  open  door. 

The  flush  on  her  lovely  skin  had  faded 
into  its  usual  perfect  pink,  a  pink  melting 
softly  into  the  pure  flesh-color  beyond,  for 
Pat^s  sldn  was  fair,  not  white ;  white  is 
a  lifeless  expression,  and  will  not  render 
the  glow  of  her  complexion.  It  may  have 
seemed  white  near  her  lips  from  the  inten- 
sity of  their  scarlet ;  and  a^ain  on  the  fore- 
head and  temples  and  behind  the  delicate 
ears  from  the  same  effect  of  contrast  with 
the  massive,  almost  sculpturesque  waves 
fi{  bright  chestnut  hair ;  but  it  was  more 
like  the  outer  petals  of  a  blush-rose  bud, 
or  the  edges  of  a  rose-lined  sea-shell ;  the 


plump  shapely  hand  that  clasped  the  arm- 
chair so  firmly  waa  pink,  though  a  lighter 
pink  dmn  usual  just  now  on  account  of 
the  heat,  and  so  was  the  dimpled  wrist 
above. 

She  stood,  scarcelv  moving  for  some 
time,  but  the  expression  on  her  face  did 
not  change ;  she  could  not  solve  the  per- 
plexity that  was  troubling  her. 

"I  can't  go  on  like  Sus,"  she  said  at 
last,  slowly,  as  if  her  words  kept  pace  with 
her  thoughts ;  "  if  s  no  better  than  being 
in  pri^n.  When  Father  asked  me  to  go 
to  service  I  said  I  wouldn't,  because  I 
thought  hoqie  would  be  freest;  but  no 
master  or  mistress  could  tie  me  as  tight  as 
Father  do.  Just  as  if  I  can't  speak  to  a 
man  without  harm  coming  of  it  Harm  I 
Weren't  men  and  women  made  on  pur- 
pose for  each  other,  I  wonder  ?  If  Father 
only  knew  my  notions,  he'd  trust  me  fast 
enough."  Here  ^e  remembered  her  own 
existence,  and  smoothed  the  chestnut  hair 
into  still  more  glossy  waves ;  a  smile  of 
consciousness  curvea  her  lips  out  of  the 
bondage  in  which  they  had  been  kept 

"  I  wonder  what  Father' d  say  if  I 
told  him  I  mean  to  many  a  gentleman ; 
may  ^,  though,  he'd  be  worse  than 
ever.  He'd  fancy  I'd  be  throwing  my- 
self into  mischief  more  than  he  does 
now.  Hess  him  ! "  she  gave  her  head 
a  little  toss;  ''does  he  think  I'm  like 
Jane  at  the  Rectory,  or  Clara  at  the 
butcher's?  So  I  was  before  I  went  to 
Guildford  and  saw  a  few  people ;  I  was 
just  as  much  of  a  fool.  Well,  he'll  find 
out  the  difference.  Clara!  why,  if  I 
were  as  free  as  Clara  is,  and  had  her 
fine  clothes  and  her  opportunities,  would 
I  let  such  fellows  as  she  does  take 
walks  with  me?  Not  I.  There's  not 
one  young  man  in  all  Ashton  I'd  let  kiss 
my  httle  finger." 

Patty  seated  herself  in  the  chair  and 
thought  again. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  keep  firm  to 
this  secret  resolution  of  becoming  <'a 
lady;"  but  Patty  had  begun  to  snub 
every  love-sick  viUage  swain  who  sought 
her  favor,  and  life  was  growing  too  dull 
to  bear.  Her  father's  cottage  stood  by 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  a  good  mile 
out  of  the  village.  Across  the  common 
in  front  there  was  a  high-road,  but  this  was 
too  far  off  to  give  much  chance  for  pick- 
ing up  acquaintance  thereon.  Certainly 
life  is  more  secluded  than  at  Miss  Cop- 
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pod^s,  the  GtnkKord  Milfiiier't ;  Patty 
had  often  been  called  into  the  show- 
loom  at  GuikUbrd,  and  on  laie  occasions 
she  had  seen  a  gentleman  with  some  of 
the  unUiner's  costomers.  And  diough 
Misa  Goppock  looked  sharply  after  her 
apprentices,  still  there  had  been  various 
Sunday  afternoon  walks  and  talks  with 
GaUdfonllads ;  there  had  been  more  work 
at  Miss  Coppock's^  but  there  had  been 
more  play  too. 

Within  the  Istst  week  Patty  had  deter- 
mined to  leave  home;  she  had  seen 
enough  of  her  fieuher  to  be  sure  that 
remonstrance  and  persuasion  would  be 
alike  useless  in  changing  hb  jdan  of  life. 
The  difficulty  lay  in  deciding  x>n  what  she 
should  do. 

Service  might  be  a  free  life  ;  she  would 
meet  with  gentlemen  in  service,  and 
have  die  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
gentlemen  without  the  i^^pearance  of 
seeking  them.  In  her  Guildford  life  Patty 
had  learned,  among  other  scraps  of 
worldly  wisdom,  that  her  only  hope  of 
becoming  *'  a  lady "  lay  in  outward  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  and  this  maxim  stood 
to  hcT  in  place  of  the  purer  teaching  she 
might  have  learned  from  her  dead  mo- 
ther—  for  Roger  Westrppp  had  been 
early  left  a  widowo-.  ^nce  her  return 
home  she  had  treated  her  numerous 
admirers  with  indifference ;  but  her  ex- 
treme beauty  or  her  powers  of  attraction 
had  aroused  remark  in  the  Asht<Hi  folk, 
and  Patty  had  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  a  flirt  Either  this  report  had 
reached  her  father's  ears,  or  he  had  his 
own  cause  for  suspicion;  but  in  Roger 
Westropp  suspicion  9^as  native,  it  came 
more  easily  than  trust 

Patty's  lips  curved  into  a  sneer.  "  Fa- 
thered suspect  a  saint;  he's  enough  to 
drive  one  into  folly  with  his  ways.  It's 
his  nearness  is  at  the  bottom  of  all,  I  do 
believe  ;  I  knew  it  fast  enough  when  he 
said  I  weren't  to  have  a  new  frock,  be- 
cause of  its  making  me  get  noticed 
He's  a  miser,  and  nothing  else.  I  know, 
if  Grandmother  leaves  any  money,  he 
won't  give  me  a  shilling  of  it"  She 
shook  her  shoulders  angrily.  *'  If  I  go 
to  service,  he  says  he,  must  have  half  my 
wages.     I  hate  such  near  ways.     I'll  go 

away — — " 

She  stopped  to  think  again,  and  an 
angry  flush  rose  suddenly  in  each  cheek, 
and  made  her  eyes  look  dry  and  feverish. 


**!  won't  go  to  the  Rectoiy — I've 
made  np  my  mnd  on  diat  Fancy  besag 
maid  to  diat  Nana  Beaufiort  1  I'm  j«st 
as  good  as  she  n,  and  I'm  ever  so  ranch 
prefer;  all  the  difference  between  ns 
is  in  qieaking  FAnch  and  playing  the 
piano,  and  anjrbody  could  learn  them 
thmgs  as  tried.  I'm  sure  I  coidd,  lor 
Miss  Coppock  sMj%  I'm  clever,  and  she's 
clever  if  y<m  like ;  she  can  speak  French 
and  do  all  as  Miss  Nuna  can,  unless  if  s 
the  drawing  and  painting,  and  those  don't 
count  in  making  a  la^,  I  know."  A 
lig^t  came  into  her  face.  *'I  mi^ 
serve  in  a  shop  ;  or  why  shouldn't  1  help 
in  the  bar  at  the  Bladebone?"  She 
paused;  diere  was  an  attraction  in  this 
last  idea,  it  promised  variety  and  free- 
dom as  well,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

"No;  that  Dame  Fagg's  a  tyrant, 
and  I  expect  she'd  be  jealous  of  that 
fool  of  a  husband.  All  die  women  are 
jealous  of  me."  She  laughed  at  this,  and 
the  frowning,  angry  look  left  her,  but  it 
came  back  again  after  a  while.  '^  I  can't 
see  my  way  clear  except  for  one  thii^ ; 
I  won't  be  maid  at  the  Rectory,  and  I'll 
tell  Father  so.  I  hato  Nuna  Beaufort; 
she's  a  poor  pale-faced,  half-asleep  thing. 
If  I  was  to  live  in  the  same  house  as  her, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  do  her  a  mis- 
chief; it's  like  what  that  old  Gubbins 
said  at  Miss  Coppock' s — she  said  if  two 
women  dislike  one  another  they  was  best 
to  keep  apart,  else  if  they  came  together 
in  life  they  was  sure  to  do  one  another 
a  mischief.  I  wonder,"  she  spoke  slowly, 
"  if  that's  true." 

CHAPTER    IL 
IN  THS  LANK. 

Carving's  Wood  Lane  was  in  fidl  beau- 
ty ;  summer  and  autumn  had  not  yet  de- 
cided which  should  hold  empire  there — so 
the  light  that  came  streaming  down  through 
the  leaves  was  green-hued,  till  it  reached 
the  lofty  sandbanks  on  each  side  the 
way,  and  then  autumn  seemed  to  hoki 
her  own  again,  and  the  twisted  grotesque 
roots  stood  out  golden  where  the  sun 
reached  them.  Tree  roots,  which  might 
be  likened  to  the  limbs  of  slumbenng 
giants  all  too  lightly  covered,  for  the 
liims^  soil  in  which  they  spread  was  frarever 
hltermg  away,  imable  to  hide  their  stalwart 
contortions.  Higher  up  among  the  branch- 
es  the  two  seasons  fou^t  hand'to-hand"* 
for  mastery,  the  shadows  were  so  purely 
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exquisitely  green,  the  lights  so  brightly 
golden ;  but  if  autumn  were  gaining  the 
victory  she  was  as  yet  ripe,  not  mellow, 
with  the  beauty  one  may  sometimes  find 
in  middle  i^e— bloom  still  on  the  cheek, 
light  still  in  the  liquid  eyes,  scarlet  still  on 
the  lips,  only  the  firmness  and  velvet  tex- 
ture of  youth  departed 

There  was  not  much  leafage  on  the 
high  banks;  long  trailing  honeysuckles 
flung  themselves  over  the  giant  limbs, 
and  tufts  of  oak  krn,  with  spots  of  fo\* 
den  powder  like  tiny  coins  as  the  hght 
fell  on  them,  niched  in  some  snug  hol^w 
in  tiie  spreading  roots ;  but  it  was  scarce- 
ly a  scene  in  which  the  eye  could  grasp 
petty  details.  The  lane  mounted  slowly, 
deeply  ^ladowed  by  the  crossing  branches, 
and  as  it  gained  higher  ground  the  flood 
of  checkered  green  and  gold  seemed  only 
the  outer  court  of  a  still  more  gloomy 
descent  beyond. 

At  least  the  artist  diought  so,  ^o 
stood  now  a  little  on  one  side  of  the 
checkered  pavement,  himself  a  pictu- 
resque object  enough  with  the  tools  of  his 
art  strapped  about  him. 

"  By  Jove  1 "  and  he  stood  still  whistling 
a  soft  subdued  air,  breathing  out  the  rap- 
ture which  a  sight  of  beauty  was  sure  to 
kindle  in  his  glowing  imagination. 

His  eye  travelled  on,  passing  from  the 
jewelled  greenery  through  the  sombre 
shadow  to  the  foot  of  the  descent,  and 
his  whistling  ended.  The  trees  ceaised, 
then  the  lane  broadened,  and  just^  where 
the  light  came  pouring  in  fi'om  the  open 
ground  beyond,  a  figure  sat  on  an  old 
tree-stump.  Paul  Whitmore  quickened 
his  pace,  and  passed  out  of  the  sunshine 
again  into  the  gloom. 

He  shivered  slightly ;  the  coolness  was 
almost  cold  after  the  string  journey  from 
London ;  and  besides  this  physical  sensa^ 
tion,  there  was  almost  awe  in  the  solemn 
breadth  of  shadow. 

When  Paul  was  a  boy  he  had  written 
verses,  and  it  came  to  him  now  diat  he 
was  realizing  the  thing  he  had  pictured  and 
rhymed  about  in  his  visions  of  life,  the 
path  of  shadowed  doubt  and  grief,  the 
light  and  joy  beyond  ;  and  with  the  senti- 
ment of  an  artistic  nature — a  nature  joy- 
ous in  practice  and  pensive  in  theory^ 
he  became  half  irritable  as  the  foreboding 
grew  that  he  was  all  unconsciously  tracing 
the  outline  of  his  own  fiiture  in  tins  walk 
through  the  lonely  lane. 


He  could  make  out  the  sitting  figure 
distinctly  now ;  it  was  a  woman,  and  she 
seemed  young. 

*'  And  she  should  be  lovely  with  that 
graceful  bending  figure,"  the  artist 
tiiought ;  ''but  I  don't  know :  women  wi^ 
good  shape  and  abundant  hair  are  often 
harsh  or  coarse  in  feature  and  complex- 
ion, and  a  woman  with  a  bad  skin  is  ob- 
jectionable. If  my  dieory  just  now  has 
anythinjg  in  it,  this  bending  creature^s  life 
is  cast  in  sunny  places."  He  stood  still, 
and  though  in  sha^>w  hunself,  he  sha- 
ded his  eyes  with  one  hand  as  he  gazed 
at  her. 

"  She  is  charming  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  at 
least  her  position  is ;  now  if  she'll  only 
keep  so  a  minute." 

He  leaned  back  against  the  bank,  high 
enough  to  yield  support,  though  on  the 
opposite  side  it  had  followed  the  down- 
ward bent  of  the  road,  and  gave  room 
only  for  smaller  tree  roots  in  its  diminished 
height 

As  Paul  sketched  he  saw  that  his  sitter 
was  reading,  and  upon  this  he  grew  more 
enterprising,  and  included  in  the  picture 
growing  rapidly  under  his  long  slender 
hand  a  portion  of  the  deeply  shadowed 
road. 

"  She's  an  excellent  model ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve she'll  move  this  hour." 

The  words  were  hardly  said  when  the 
sitter  raised  her  head,  and  nodded  to  some 
one  beyond  the  angle  of  the  lane.  The 
shadow  cast  by  her  hat  was  gone,  and 
Paul  Whitmore  could  see  her  face. 

"  Charming !  only  wants  color  to  be  love- 
ly. But  she's  too  pale.  I  expect  she  is  bet- 
ter still  nearer ;  diose  delicate  faces  always 
lose  by  distance.  I  wonder  if  this  is  the 
girl  Pritchard  talks  of;  if  so,  that  young 
farmer  is  a  lucky  fellow.  Does  she  like 
him,  I  wonder  ?  She  looks  too  refined  for 
a  clodhopper." 

He  stopped  abruptly ;  he  had  been  so 
absorbed  in  looking  that  he  had  not  no- 
ticed the  approach  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  girl  had  nodded ;  the  tHranches  of  the 
last  tree  on  his  side  drooped  low  and  had 
intercepted  his  view.  Paul  Whitmoro  for- 
got his  sitter  and  his  theories  in  an  instant 
— a  real  picture  was  before  him  ;  another 
girl  framed  in,  now  that  she  stood  in  front 
of  them,  by  the  drooping  green  boughs. 
She  had  a  pink  cotton  gown  on  with  a  lit- 
tle frill  round  herwhite  firm  throat ;  there 
was  no  hat  to  shade  her  face,  no  cloak  to 
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hide  her  diape.  She  was  too  short  per- 
haps, but  her  limbs  were  so  rounded,  so 
well  put  together,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
criticize  her. 

Paul  WhitDKM'e  did  not  attempt  it,  at 
the  sight  of  her  deep  blue  eyes  with  their 
heavy  sculpturesque  white  hds ;  his  soul 
had  fairly  melted  in  the  sort  of  ecstasy 
beauty  creates  in  its  worshippers.  If  he 
had  not  met  those  eyes  fixed  on  his  own 
with  such  speaking  admiration,  Paul  might 
have  seen  that  the  well-cut  mouth  was  too 
full,  and  that  the  lowermost  of  those  scar- 
let lips  drooped  somewhat  heavily ;  he 
might  have  seen  that  the  nose  was  Uiick 
and  inexpressive,  and  that  the  magnificent 
wealth  of  hair  that  glowed  a  wavy  golden 
brown  in  the  sun's  rays  was  not  fine  in 
texture,  and  that  it  grew  too  low  on  the 
girl's  forehead ;  but  he  did  not  criticize. 

He  saw  before  him  the  most  glowing 
piece  of  female  beauty  that  had  ever  met 
his  eyes,  and  as  he  gazed,  he  coveted  it 

He  roused  firom  the  exquisite  delight  of 
this  long  gaze,  and  looked  to  the  other 
side  of  the  lane.  His  sitter  had  risen  to 
her  feet ;  Paul  Whitmore  glanced  across 
from  one  girl  to  the  other,  and  he  hesita- 
ted. The  new-comer  was  certainly  the 
prettiest ;  her  skin  might  not  be  as  purely 
transparent  as  that  of  his  sitter,  but  it  was 
such  true  flesh  tint,  and  the  soft  color  stole 
into  it  so  bewitchingly.  The  one  &ce 
was  exquisitely  peach-like  and  tempting ; 
it  was  that  of  a  sweet,  innocent,  confiding 
child — whereas  die  other  had  a  certain 
depth  of  expression  which  might  betoken 
spirituality,  but  which  also  suggested  a 
character  not  so  easily  read  as  that  of  the 
lovely  village  maiden  who  stood  blushing 
like  a  sea-^ell  under  the  artist*  s  ardent 
eyes. 

There  was  little  difference,  except  the 
hat,  in  the  dress  of  the  two  girls,  and  3ret 
Paul  Whitmore  had  recognized  instinctive- 
ly that  the  one  was  a  lady,  the  other  a 
village  girl ;  and  in  his  heart  he  preferred 
the  last-comer. 

<<  Poor  little  thing !  she  doesn't  like  to 
be  stared  at  How  prettily  she  blushes  ! 
But  .my  young  lady  looks  severe  ;  I  believe 
she  ha^s  a  mind  to  give  me  in  charge  for 
sketching  her." 

"  Patty,"  came  in  a  very  gentle  voice 
from  the  ^  young  lady."  But  Patty  had 
no  intention  of  moving. 

<*Yes,  Miss  Beaufort;"  she  looked 
slightly  over  her  shoulder,  and  then  turned 


again  towards  the  artist  to  watdi  die  pro- 
gress of  his  sketch. 

Paul  glanced  mischievously  across  die 
road.  Just  beyond  the  tree-stump  on 
urbich  Miss  Beaufort  had  been  sitting 
came  a  gate,  with  a  glimi^se  of  open  coun- 
try bdiind  it 

**  She  is  afironted — ^I  knew  she  would 
be.  Well,  I  may  have  been  sketching 
what  these  provincials  call  'the view,'  for 
anything  my  young  lady  knows  to  the 
contrary,  so  she  need  not  look  so  stately 
and  proper." 

Inside  Nuna  Beaufort's  mind  he  would 
have  seen  that  what  he  was  construing  into 
hauteur  and  propriety,  was  a  nervous 
sense  of  discomfort,  and  the  sight  might 
have  made  him  better  proof  against  Pat^s 
charms ;  but  then  men — artists  especially 
— are  so  very  human  in  such  a  case. 
Patty's  eyes  had  told  him  that  he  was  a 
being  to  be  worshipped,  and,  moreover, 
they  kept  on  telling  him  so,  and  each 
time  they  glanced  shyly  up  through  their 
black  lashes,  Paul  thought  them  more  and 
more  lovely;  whereas  Nuna,  after  the 
first  brief  surprised  look,  had  kept  her 
eyes  steadily  averted,  just  as  if  he  were 
unworthy  of  notice. 

He  was  not  especially  vain  ;  he  knew 
he  had  a  remarkable  face,  and  he  also 
knew  that  most  women  liked  to  look  at 
him,  except  when  his  great  dark  eyes  fixed 
themselves  as  they  had  fixed  on  the  pretty 
village  girL 

Miss  Beaufort  had  something  to  say,  and 
she  did  not  care  to  be  listened  to  by  a 
stranger.  She  orossed  the  road,  and  came 
up  to  Patty. 

'^  Patty,  my  father  has  a  message  to  give 
you  for  your  father ;  you  had  better  come 
up  to  the  parsonage." 

Patty  curtsied.  She  looked  very  de- 
mure and  meek,  but  the  color  on  her 
cheek  grew  deeper ;  it  was  too  bad  to 
have  to  make  a  curtsey  to  Miss  Beau- 
fort. 

"Yes,  ma'am ;  I'M  not  forget" 

Nuna  waited  a  moment  to  see  if  Patty 
would  not  follow  her,  and  then  she  passed 
up  the  deeply-shadowed  hill,  her  gray 
dress  marking  her  slow  progress. 

Patty  did  not  choose  to  follow  Miss^ 
Beaufort ;  but  she  remembered  propriety 
now,  and  she  too  began  to  move  slowly 
towards  the  angle  of  the  lane. 

Paul  let  her  go  a  little  way,  and  then 
he  called  after  her : 
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**  Can  you  tell  me  if  I  am  near  a  place 
cafled  Ashton  ?  *• 

Patty  turned,  and  then  she  fingered 
her  gown  in  such  pretty  modest  confiision 
that  Paul  thought  her  more  charming  than 
ever. 

"You've  passed  Ashton,  sir — ^if  you 
came  down  the  lane,  that's  to  say." 

There  wais  a  little  breadth  of  accent  in 
her  speech,  but  there  was  no  marked  pro- 
vincial dialect — ^nothing  that  grated  oh  his 
fastidious  ears. 

"  What  is  she  ?  "  Paul  thou^t 
"  Passed  iti  have  I  ?  Then  it  is  beyond 
the  other  end  of  the  lane,  is  it  ?    Is  that 
young  lady  going  to  Ashton  ?" 

Patty  glanced  quicklv  at  him,  but  he 
did  not  even  turn  to  look  after  the  young 
lady  as  he  asked  about  her. 

"Yes,  sir" — ^her  eyes  fell  again  beneath 
Mr.  Whitmore's — "  Miss  Nuna  is  going  to 
Ashton  Rectory." 

"  I  thought  you  called  her  Miss  Beau- 
fort?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Beaufort  is  our  rector." 
The  words  dropped  out  as  evenly  as 
if  they  had  been  clipped;  they  were  so 
very  simple  and  childlike,  that  Paul  looked 
at  die  girl  involuntarily  to  make  sure  she 
was  not  acting. 

No;  her  eyes  drooped  again  timidly, 
and  he  fancied  the  flush  deepened  on  her 
cheeks. 

*'  I  was  making  a  sketch  of  Miss  Beau- 
fort when  you  came  up ;  would  you  like 
to  look  at  It?" 

He  wanted  to  make  her  come  nearer. 
She  stood  there  like  a  bird  on  the  wing ; 
she  might  fly  off  in  another  moment,  and 
leave  no  trace.  Pathr  came  up  Shyly. 
Her  lustrous  eyes  kindled  as  she  looked, 
and  the  scarlet  lips  parted,  and  showed 
glistening  even  teeth,  firmlv  closed. 

"  How  pretty !  it^s  just  like  Miss  Nuna ; 
but  there's  no  face,  sir."  There  was  a 
question  in  her  eyes. 

"Well,  no."  Paul  felt  guilty  in  having 
admired  Miss  Beaufort  at  an  when  he 
looked  at  Patty.  "  I  fancy  Miss  Beaufort's 
face  is  her  least  beauty." 

"  Some  people  think  her  very  pretty," 
and  Patty  tossed  her  head.  She  did  not 
want  dus  gentleman  to  admire  Miss  Beau- 
fort, and  yet  she  was  not  sure  how  fkr 
good  manners  would  permit  her  to  depre- 
ciate her. 

<*Do  diey?"  He  looked  full  into 
Patty's  eyes,  and  down  went  the  long 


curved  la^es.  "I, don't  adtnire'  their 
taste,  then.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing; How  is  it  you  manage  to  keep  free 
from  tan  and  freckles  ?  " 

"  I  wear  a  sun-bonnet,"  said  Patty,  sim- 
ply. 

"  She  is  absurdly  innocent,**  said  Paul ; 
"  she  has  no  idea  what  a  lovely  little  crea- 
ture she  is!"  Then  he  went  on:  "A 
sun-bonnet !  oh,  you  mean  one  of  those 
great  curious  things  which  perth  upon  the 
top  of  the  head  If  you  had  your  sun- 
bonnet  now,  I  could  put  you  in  my  sketch. 
Pm  afraid  it  would  trouble  you  too  much 
to  get  it" 

"Oh  no,  st"— Patty  blushed  more 
bewitchingly  still — "Father's  cottage  is 
only  just  round  that  comer ;  Fll  run  and 
fetch  it" 

"  ril  go  with  you,"  and  he  walked  on 
by  her  side.  "I  wonder,**  he  thought, 
"what  Stephen  Pritchard  would  say  if  he 
saw  me  now  ?  Think  of  his  not  knowing 
about  such  a  creature  as  this  is !  Perhaps 
he  does,  sly  dog,  and  that  was  why  he 
talked  of  Miss  Beaufort,  to  put  me  off  the 
scent.  I  know  he  said  his  cousin,  Will 
Bright,  was  making  up  to  the  Rector's 
daughter." 

They  had  just  reached  the  anele  of  the 
lane  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  ^en  they 
came  face  to  face  with  a  gentleman.  He 
looked  like  a  fretful  invalid,  and  he  also 
looked  like  a  clergyman.  Patty  started 
away  from  the  artist's  side  as  she  saw 
him. 

The  clergyman  stopped ;  he  looked 
grave,  and  there  was  a  rebuking  tone  in 
his  voice  as  he  spoke  to  Patty. 

"  Good-day,  Martha.  I  have  just  been 
round  to  look  for  your  father]  he'd  not 
come  back  ?  " 

"  He'll  not  be  back  yet,  sir,  for  a  day 
or  so." 

The  clergyman  glanced  at  Paul;  he 
wanted  him  to  move  on,  but  Mr.  Whit- 
more  had  no  mind  to  be  parted  from  his 
companion. 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  Mr.  Beauforf  s  light 
blue  eyes  moved  restlessly,  and  his  pale 
lips  twitched  with  impatience.  "Well, 
then,  whenever  he  does  come  home  send 
him  up  to  the  Rectory  at  once ;  I  have 
some  very  special  family  news  to  commu- 
nicate to  him,  and  the  so6iler  ne  kiiows  it 
the  better." 

*«  From  Australia,  sir  ?  "  Patty  looked 
up  eagerly. 
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*'  Yea»  and  no ;  but  don't  a^  questions, 
child  Send  your  father  up  as  soon  as  he 
comes  home»  and  don't  go  aboyt  in  this 
heat  bareheaded;  you'll  ^t  a  sunstroke 
if  you  do»"- 

Paul  had  moved  away  a  little  while 
they  talked;  but  he  came  up  now  and 
raised  his  hat  to  the  clergyman. 

Mr.  Beaufort  returned  the  greeting 
stiffly.  This  person  looked  like  an  artist, 
and  he  did  not  approve  of  artists ;  they 
were  always  democrats,  and  they  wore 
such  long'  beards,  and  had  such  untidy 
habits,  and  they  took  no  interest  in  politics 
or  agriculture — the  only  two  subjects 
which,  in  Mr.  Beaufort's  opinion,  were 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  reasonable  man ; 
and  besides  these,  he  had  conceived 
another  objection  against  Paul  Whitmore. 
He  took  a  good  look  at  him.  Yes,  he 
certainly  must  be  an  artist  An  amateur 
sketcher  would  have  had  more  spick  and 
span  accompaniments,  and  would  not  have 
carried  them  with  the  same  careless  ease  ; 
but,  added  to  this,  there  was  an  air  of 
refinement  and  good  breeding  about  the 
stranger  which  made  him  a  most  unsuita- 
ble companion  for  Patty  Westropp. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Paul,  "  but 
I  fancy  you  are  the  Rector  of  Ashton,  and 
if  so,  perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
direct  me.  I  want  to  find  a  place  called 
Gray's  Farm.  I  suppose  it  is  somewhere 
hereabouts  ?  " 

Mr.  Beaufort  liked  to  be  waited  on  and 
cared  for,  but  he  dearly  loved  to  impart 
knowledge ;  he  had  been  a  schoolmaster 
once,  and  the  habit  lingered. 

His  face  softened  in  expression. 

"  Gray's  Farm ;  to  be  sure — a  very  nice 
place  indeed,  but  it  is  three  miles  off  at 
least ;  you  will  have  to  go  quite  to  the 
further  side  of  the  common  yonder." 

"Without  an  atom  of  shade  I"  ex- 
claimed Paul ;  "  and  I  was  led  to  believe 
I  had  got  to  ^e  end  of  my  journey  when 
I  reached  Ashton." 

"  May  I  ask  whether  you  are  acquainted 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Bright,  the  owner  of 
Gray's  Farm?" 

"  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him 
from  a  cou^n  o(  his..  I  meant  to  call  on 
him,  but  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  undertake 
such  a  wall^  in  this  heat" 

"Decidedly  not;  you  could  not  think 
of  such  a  thing.  Your  best  plan  is  thb  : 
go  back  to  the  village;  there's  a  most 
comfortable  little  inn  there — the  Blade- 


bone.  You'll  find  cleanliness  and  fair 
cookery — very  fair  cooking  indeed— and 
very  civil  pec^le.  My  firiend  Mr.  Bright 
is  almost  sure  to  drive  in  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  and  he'll  take  you  back  with 
him  to  Gray's.  I  really  think  this  is  your 
best  plan." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Paul  politely — to 
himself;  "  Why  doesn't  the  old  fellow  ask 
me  to  the  Rectory  ?  He  need  not  fancy 
I'm  going  to  make  love  to  his  daug^hter." 

"I'm  going  up  the  lane,"  said  Mr. 
Beaufort,  "  I  can  show  you  the  inn." 

"Thank  you,  but  I  have  to  finish  a 
sketch  I've  been  working  at ;  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  in  ano&er  half-hour  the 
sun's  position  will  have  changed,  and  with 
it  my  light  and  shade.  I'm  very  mudi 
obliged  to  you,  though,"  and  he  raised  his 
hat  again. 

If  Paul  Whitmore  had  seen  the  glance 
of  unfeigned  admiration  Patty  darted  at 
him,  he  might  have  doubted  her  extreme 
simplicity.  Patty  had  managed  the  Rec- 
tor herself;  but  she  knew  that  he  was  not 
easy  to  manage.  The  artisf  s  frank,  care- 
less ease  won  her  even  more  than  his  good 
looks  had  done. 

CHAPTER  III. 
THE  rector's  study. 

"I  SEE,"  said  the  Rector  to  himself,  as 
he  went  slowly  up  through  the  gloomy 
shadow,  "  I  wronged  that  young  fellow ; 
Martha's  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
face,  and  he  is  going  to  sketch  it;  I  think 
he  is  too  muc^  of  a  gentleman  to  £nd 
pleasure  in  talking  to  a  village  girl ;  and 
yet  I  don't  know  really,"  and  Mr.  Beau- 
fort's face  lengthened  as  he  climbed  the 
hill,  and  his  breath  grew  short 

He  paused  when  he  reached  the 
checkered  level  at  top,  and  took  breath 
before  he  began  the  descent 

"  It  shows  me  how  careful  one  ought 
to  be.  There  was  something  strangely 
fascinating  about  .that  young  fdlow ;  I 
had  it  almost  on  my  tongue  to  ask  him 
to  the  Rectory ;  but  of  course,  if  he  can 
make  a  companion  of  Martha  Westropp, 
he  is  not  a  fit  associate  for  Nuna,  and 
really  Nuna  has  such  curious  ideas  about 
associates,  she  cares  so  little  for  birth  or 
position,  tiiat  one  can't  be  too  particular 
— ^impossible." 

He  walked  down-hill,  and  as  he  went 
he  refiected  that  after  all  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  Nuna  was  not  fastidious ;  this 
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carelessness  of  hers  would  make  the  dar- 
ling scheme  of  his  life — a  marriage  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  Will  Bright,  the 
wealthy  owner  of  Gray's  Farm — not  only 
possible,  but  probable. 

^<Mary  would  never  have  listened  to 
such  a  thing,  I  know ;  but  then  Mary  did 
not  always  know  what  was  best  for  her 
yoimg  sister,  and  the  Gray's  people  have 
some  old  blood,  and  I  don't  see  who  else 
is  likely  to  take  a  fancy  to  Nuna,  and  I'm 
sure  I  can't  provide  for  her.  Mary  was  a 
good  creature,  but  prejudiced,  poor  dear 
girl" 

This  was  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Beau- 
fort spoke  of  the  daughter  who  had  de- 
voted her  whole  life  to  his  service.  He 
had  lost  hts  wife  early,  and  Mary  had 
striven  hard  to  supply  her  mother's  place, 
.till  just  a  few  months  ago,  when  deadi  had 
come  and  released  her  from  her  life  of  in- 
cessant, unselfish  toil. 

When  you  reach  the  end  of  Carving's 
Wood  Lane,  if  you  look  well  about  you, 
you  will  see  on  your  right,  at  some  little 
distance  on  the  further  side  of  the  way,  bits 
of  scarlet  roof  peeping  among  the  trees 
that  skirt  the  road;  beyond  is  a  pond, 
with  children  maybe  pla3dng  near  it,  and 
other  indications  that  a  village  is  nestling 
somewhere  thereabouts. 

But  the  village  is  completely  backed  by 
Lord  Storton's  woods;  and  the  road  by 
which  Paul  Whitmore  had  come  from  the 
railway  runs  alongside  these  woods,  so 
that  when  he  reached  the  cross-roads,  see- 
ing the  delicious  cool  shelter  of  the  lane 
opposite  him,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
plunged  into  it  at  once,  without  so  much 
as  looking  to  the  right  or  left.  If  he  had 
only  looked  one  way  he  might  not  have 
guessed  at  the  village,  it  lay  so  completelv 
sheltered;  the  brown  cottages  with  their 
red  roofs  and  chimneys  peeping  out 
among  the  leaves  like  robins  from  a  tree 
nest 

But  on  the  left  from  the  lane,  the  point 
to  which  the  Rector  turned,  must  have 
attracted  Paul's  notice  had  he  looked  to- 
wards it.  Thirty  yards  this  way  the  road 
turned  abruptly  and  split  into  three;  a 
white  hand-post  on  a  triangular  bit  of 
grass  informed  passengers  that  from  that 
point  they  could  gdt  to  Ashton,  to  Guild- 
ford, and  to  Weston.  On  the  r^t,  j^ing 
the  road  to  Weston,  which  ran  nearly 
parallel  with  Carving's  Wood  Lane,  and 
sheltered  by  an  abrupt  tiun  made  by  the 


London  road,  was  another  annoimcement 
on  a  signboard,  and  behind  it  a  small  inil. 

Genecally  there  was  plenty  of  life  to  be 
seen  ho'e,  from  the  grinning  ostler  to  Mr. 
Dennis  Fagg  himseli^  the  landlord  of  the 
"  Bladebone."  But  on  this  hot  afternoon 
everything  had  gone  to  sleq[>)  except  the 
gnats,  and  these  sent  forth  such  a  joyous 
trumpeting  at  the  approach  of  a  fresh  vic- 
.  tim,  that  Mr.  Beaufort's  evenly  pivk  &ce 
grew  red,  and  he  pushed  his  hsmd  irritably 
through  his  fair  curling  hair  as  the  litde 
torments  buzzed  about  it. 

The  <*  Bladebone"  looked  comfortable 
and  fresh.  The  original  house  had  be^ 
red  brick,  and  the  entrance-door  of  this 
stood  open  on  the  top  of  a  couple  of 
cracked  stone  steps;  to  the  red  brick 
portion  a  piece  had  been  added  on  in  lath 
and  plaster — a  long  room  with  a  bow- win- 
dow facing  the  road  and  a  bedroom  win- 
dow above,  with  snowy  knitted  curtains  on 
brass  rods.  The  signboard  might  have 
been  fresher.  A  dmgy  boazd  displayed 
the  Bl^ebone  in  such  a  weather-stained, 
indistinct  condition  that  it  might  have  been 
any  other  bone ;  in  this  respect  it  matched 
with  the  horse-trough  and  mounting-stones, 
which  were  cracked  and  brdcen,  and 
covered  with  the  green  and  gray  livery 
old  outdoor  servants  are  wont  to  wear. 
Beyond  the  house  came  ^me  large  droop- 
ing ash-trees,  their  graceful  branches 
bending  thirstily  over  &e  dark  cool  pond 
below  them  till  its  furthermost  end  was 
almost  hidden — a  quaint  mystery  whidi 
every  now  and  then  one  of  the  brown 
ducks  floating  along  so  lazily,  with  orange 
feet  drifting  behind  it,  was  venturesome 
enough  to  explore. 

That  pond,  and  the  exquisite  contrast 
it  made  in  its  sombre  darkness  against  the 
glittering  green  above,  would  have  reward- 
ed Paul  Whitmore  if  he  had  chosen  the 
dusty  high-road  instead  of  the  shady  lane : 
it  may  l^  that  if  he  had  chosen  it,  the  web 
of  iiis  after  life  might  have  hoea  a  less 
tangled  one. 

Mr.  Beaufort  had  no  eyes  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  to-day ;  he  wapted  to  get 
away  from  the  gnats. 

^'  Are  they  all  asleep  ?  Dennis !  I  say, 
Dennis,  where  are  you  ?  " 

A  newspaper  fluttered  at  the  open  bow- 
wbdow^  and  then  the  Rectpr  perceived 
two  arms  in  shirt-sleeves  stretched  widely 
apart,  as  if  some  one  were  rousing  from  a 
nap,  and  yawned  all  ways  at  once. 
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But  as  he  saw  this,  Mrs.  Fagg  the  land- 
lady af^>eared  on  the  doorstep. 

A  neat-laoking  woman  who  had  once 
been  fresh  and  pretty,  but  her  feir  skin 
had  lost  its  roses,  and  her  blue  eyes  had 
sunk  back  in  her  head  ;  still  there  was  an 
exquisite  cleanliness  in  her  appearance,  a 
deft  quickness  in  all  she  did  and  all  she 
said,  which  impressed  you  witii  ^e  notion 
that  Mrs.  Fagg  was  a  fit  hostess  for  die 
village  inn. 

''  Good  afternoon,  sir,"  she  spoke  in  a 
thin  birdlike  voice,  but  every  word  as  dis- 
tinct as  a  postman^s  knock.  "Do  3rou 
want  Dennis  particular,  sir,  or  can't  I  do  ? 
he's  more  asleep  than  awake  now,  and  if  11 
take  a  week  of  Sundajrs  to  get  him  clear- 
headed." 

"The  heat,  eh?"  said  die  Rector smil- 
"Oh  yes,  the  heat,  sir."     Mrs.  Fagg 
stuck  her  head  on  one  side,  and  flapped 
two  fingers  impatiently  against  her  waist- 
band, in  a  half-defiant  fashion. 

"  Well,  the  heat  is  exhausting,"  #aid  Mr. 
Beaufort  "I  have  been  all  round  by 
Canring's  Wood  Lane,  and  I  really  dread 
die  effect  of  such  an  effort" 

"  Come  in  and  take  a  glass  of  lemonade, 
sir,  do." 

Mr.  Beaufort  raised  his  hand  in  depre- 
cation. "  Lemonade,  Mrs.  Fagg !  let  me 
beg  of  you  not  to  recommend  such  a  drink 
on  a  day  like  this.  You  would  not  under- 
stand me  if  I  explained  its  dangerous 
qualities,"  he  said,  with  a  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head.  "No;  but,  Mrs. 
P^^f  ^  Dennis  goes  to  Guildford  to-mor- 
row, and  chances  to  meet  with  Roger,  tell 
him  to  say  diat  I  have  news  for  him — ^very 
important  news,  too." 

"Yes,  sir;  and  perhaps  you'll  be  so 
goody  sir,  as  to  ask  Miss  Nuna  if  she'll 
not  forget  to  send  my  Bobby  home  ;  his 
tea's  ready,  and  waitin'." 

"  Bobl^ ! "  Mr.  Beaufort  started  and 
turned  a  shade  paler ;  "  do  you  mean  that 
Miss  Nuna  has  taken  Bobby  to  the  Rectory  ? 
Good-day,  Mrs.  Fagg.  Oh  dear  me!" 
These  last  words  were  said  out  of  the 
landlady's  hearing;  the  Rector  had  for- 
gotten the  heat  and  his  effort,  forgotten 
even  himself^  in  dread  of  the  mischief 
which  might  be  happening  at  the  Rectory 
while  he  hurried  along  tl:^  dusty  road  be- 
yond the  inn. 

He  had  not  far  to  go.  A  field,  bor- 
dered by  a  wall  of  ragstone,  came  beyond 


the  ash-trees,  and  after  thfe  a  high  ^rew 
hedge  on  a  lower  wall,  then  a  tall  iron 
gate  set  seemingly  in  the  hedge  itself, 
which  formed  a  smooth  round  ardi  atop 
of  it 

Mr.  Beaufort  hurried  through  diis  gate 
up  a  lone  shaded  drive,  in  whtdi  die  house 
stood  sidsways,  and  passing  several  pleas- 
ant-looking windows  all  sheltered  by  a 
tiiatched  veranda,  he  aknost  ran  in  at  an 
open  glass  door  in  die  centre  of  die  long 
low  house. 

He  checked  his  rapid  pace  in  the  haB, 
and  put  his  hat  down.  It  was  a  pretty 
quaint  place,  like  a  summer  parlor,  with 
its  matted  floor  and  nosegays  and  round 
table  in  die  centre  strewn  with  books  and 
papers ;  a  child's  hat  lay  on  diese,  and  the 
Rector  Crowned  as  he  saw  it 

"Just  like  her," — ^he  spoke  so  fi^tfolly 
that  one  longed  to  shake  him, — "  no  more 
thought,  no  more  consideration  for  others 
than  that  china  jar,"  and  he  wnmg  his 
white  useless-looking  hands. 

He  went  on  into  a  sort  of  inner  en- 
trance, and  opened  a  door  on  the  left 

The  picture  that  presented  itself  was 
disturbing,  not  to  say  irritating.  All  Mr. 
Beaufort's  books  and  papers  lay  scattered 
on  the  floor,  and  among  these  lay  his 
reading-lamp ;  the  inkstand  had  been 
overturned,  and  a  black  stream  trickled 
slowly  from  the  edge  of  the  study  table  on 
to  the  carpet  below ;  while  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  mischief,  a  red-haired  boy  of 
four  years  old,  marched  triumphantly  up 
and  down  the  table  itself  singing  the  Brit- 
ish Grenadiers,  the  green  shade  of  the 
reading-lamp  on  his  head,  and  the  beardi- 
broom  resting  in  military  fashion  on  his 
shoulder.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
array, to  an  seeming  unconscious  of  it, 
Nuna  sat  on  the  floor,  one  hand  clasping 
her  forehead  and  the  odier  holding  an  old 
book  of  prints. 

She  looked  very  charming.  She  had 
played  with  Bobby  till  ^e  was  tired,  and 
then  had  sat  down  to  rest;  but  Mr. 
Beaufort  saw  no  beauty  in  her  attitude. 
Poor  man,  he  had  only  eyes  for  the 
"Douglas  larder"  on  the  floor.  All  he 
saw  in  Nuna  was  diat  her  hair  was  untidy 
and  her  dress  crumpled,  and  he  could 
not  command  his  anger. 

"Nuna,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself— you  really  ought.  Bobby  ought 
to  be  whipped ;  but  he  is  less  to  blame 
than    you    are.     How    could    you?     I 
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never  saw  such  a  thing !  Take  him 
away,  take  him  away  directly,  and  never 
let  me  see  him  here  again ;  do  you  hear  ? 
— never^  never  again.'' 

Nuna  had  risen  up,  but  she  stood 
paralyzed.  She  was  really  voy  sorry  and 
very  much  ashamed,  and  she  longed  to 
say  so ;  but  her  father's  words  pelted  like 
haul,  they  came  so  fast  and  hard,  and 
there  were  plainly  more  to  follow ;  there 
seemed  only  one  answer  to  make.  She 
turned  to  Bobby-r>he  stood  sucking  his 
thumb  in  silent  terror;  ^e  lifted  him 
from  the  table  and  left  the  room  hand  in 
hand  with  the  chubby  offender. 

"  Come  along,  Bobby,  do  come  along ; 
here's  your  hat  O  Bobbjr,  Bobby,  hush  1 
Can't  you  keep  your  crying. in,  dear,  till 
we've  got  to  the  gate? — ^do,  there's  a 
darling ;  the  Rector  is  angry  when  boys 
cry." 

Bobby  had  burst  into  the  sdrt  of  un- 
earthly howl  which  only  boys  are  capable 
of,  and  which  probably  comp>ensates  to 
their  fre«bom  minds  the  degrading  sub- 
jection in  which  they  are  held  by  weaker 
vessels. 

"I  doesn't  tare,"  he  sobbed;  "he's 
angedy  now ;  he's  as  naughty  as  me  ;  he's 
in  a  paccon,  and  mother  say  if  s  naughty 
to  det  in  paccons." 

His  scarlet  cheeks  and  panting  chest 
warned  Nuna  that  another  outbiurst  was 
coming.  She  gave  up  all  attempt  at 
soothing,  and  catching  him  up  in  her 
arms  she  ran  with  hun  as  fast  as  she 
could  to  the  end  of  the  drive. 

There  she  set  him  down. 
"O    Bobby,"   she    said    sorrowfully, 
"how  could  you  be  so  cruel ?    You  have 
kicked  me  so  hard,  and  my  head  aches 
with  the  noise  you  made." 

"  Does  it  ?  "  he  gave  a  wondering  stare, 
and  left  off  sobbing  at  once  with  a  little 
compunctious  sigh. 

"  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  00,"  he  said, 
"  acos  I  ypves  00." 

Nuna  stooped  down  and  gave  him 
such  a  kiss  that  his  cheek  tingled. 

"Ah,  Bobby,  we  have  both  been 
naughty ;  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  you 
into  the  study,  and  you  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  mischievous." 

Bobby's  rotmd  blue  eyes  (^ned  widely 
at  this,  and  Nuna  remembered  she  was 
talking  beyond  his  comprehension. 

"(k)od-by,  dear,"  she  said;  "run 
home  to  mother  as  fast  as  you  can." 


She  stood  looking  through  the  gate, 
but  she  did  not  see  anything  out  of  those 
large  liquid  eyes  of  hers.  Will  Bright, 
the  young  master  of  Gray's  farm,  said 
that  Nuna  Beaufort's  eyes  could  flash 
scornfully,  and  that  they  were  magnificent 
when  they  <bd ;  bat  just  now  £cy  were 
full  of  pensive  sorrow — ^her  whole  attitude 
was  listless  and  unhappy. 

"I  don't  want  to  live  my  life  over 
again,"  she  thought;  "oh  no,  it  would 
be  too  wearying  to  have  all  Elizabeth's 
scoldings  and  worries  about  nothing. 
And  yet  there  is  a  comfort  in  beii:^  like 
Bobby  ;  he  has  his  cry,  and  then  he  grows 
good,  and  no  one  thinks  of  bringing 
up  his  faults  against  him  afterwards.  If 
my  father  would  once  forget  my  care- 
lessness, x>erhaps  I  could  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  begin  again;  and  yet  I  don't 
know  why  there  should  be  so  much  fuss 
about  mere  carelessness.  Suppose  I 
were  cross,  surely  that  would  be  worse." 
She  stood  trying  to  think  how  it  had  hap- 
pened. "  It  was  all  the  fault  of  that  like- 
ness. I  know  we  have  it  in  Lodge's 
portraits,  or  somewhere,  if  I  could  only 
find  it ;  and  I  dare  not  ask  where  it  is. 
Oh,  I  wish  I  could  remember  whose  por- 
trait it  is  !  I  would  keep  it  for  my  0¥m, 
and  then  I  could  always  see  it" 

Nuna  blushed,  and  looked  charming 
ashamed  of  hersel£  She  had  made  her 
father  angry,  and  got  into  this  horrible 
dilemma,  because  she  had  been  so  eager 
to  find  a  portrait  like  the  stranger  in 
.  Carving's  Wood  Lane,  diat  she  had  for- 
gotten all  the  proprieties  of  life. 

Of  course  Bobby  ou^t  not  to  have 
gone  into  the  study ;  she  knew  that,  arni 
she  had  left  him  outside  in  the  entrance- 
hall  while  she  hurried  on  to  find  the  book 
she  wanted.  She  meant  to  take  it  back 
to  her  little  companion  ;  but  once  at  the 
book-shelves,  she  became  uncertain  and 
puzzled  and  finally  pulled  down  two  or 
three  volumes,  and  grew  far  too  abscnrbed 
in  her  search,  and  in  a  certain  dreamy 
revery  concerning  the  unknown  stranger, 
to  pay  any  heed  to  the  diild's  entrance, 
or  his  efforts  at  providing  his  own  enter- 
tainment. 

Poor  Nuna !  when  Mr.  Beaufort  said 
that  Mary  had  not  always  known  what 
was  best  for  her  young  aster,  he  was 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  knew  ;  and  3ret 
he  spoke  in  blind  ignorance  of  Nuna's 
real  nature.     He  drought  that  his  child 
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ought  to  do  her  duty  towards  him,  simply 
because  it  was  her  duty ;  and  all  uncon- 
sciously he  made  the  duty  vexatiously 
hard,  and  never  attempted  to  lighten  it 
by  an  extra  caress,  by  any  sign  of  the 
natural  love  he  must  have  felt  for  his 
youngest  child.  There  are  people  in  this 
world  whose  afiections  must*  be  taken  on 
trust ;  they  are  so  absorbed  on  self,  or  so 
desperately  hard  to  draw  out,  that  a 
more  impressionable  sen^tive  nature 
recoils  from  the  effort  heart-sick,  and  re- 
signs itself  to  die  belief  that  it  is  unloved. 
And  in  this  way  Mr.  Beaufort  was  right 
about  Mary's  judgment 

If  Nuna  had  always  grown  up  with  her 
father,  there  might  have  been  less  reserve 
between  them ;  but  at  fifteen  she  was  so 
dreamy,  so  thoughtless  and  irregular  in 
all  her  ways,  that  Mary  grew  disheart- 
ened and  wearied  between  the  worries 
entailed  by  the  daily  habits  of  father  and 
sister.  Mr.  Beaufort  was  neat  and  pre- 
cise, but  he  wanted  as  much  waiting  on 
as  a  woman.  It  seemed  to  Mary  that 
the  best  hope  for  Nuna  lay  in  placing 
her  away  from  home  with  some  regular, 
precise  person,  with  whom  she  could  be 
well  and  carefiilly  educated.  Doubtless 
Nuna  would  have  done  better  at  school, 
but  Mr.  Beaufort's  aristocratic  mind  re- 
volted against  the  contamination  of  mixed 
society  for  his  daughters.  His  views  of 
life  were  apt  to  be  taken  through  a  pair 
of  special  spectacles,  and  he  was  never 
quite  convinced  of  the  sanity  or  good 
repute  of  any  one,  who  did  not  use  diese 
glasses  too. 

So  Nuna  had  been  sent  up  to  London 
to  live  in  Bloomsbury  with  a  distant  cou- 
sin of  Mr.  Beaufort,  a  Miss  Matthews,  who 
till  this  arrangement  lived  with  her  mo- 
ther in  a  country  town  on  the  scanty  in- 
come of  a  captain's  widow. 

Miss  Matthews  was  now  an  orphan. 
She  was  not  clever,  but  she  had  a  keen- 
ness of  shallow  perception,  and  she  was 
a  disciplinarian  in  all  the  small  ways  of 
life  ;  she  was  also  quite  capable  of  super- 
intending the  work  Nuna  would  have  to 
prepare  for  her  various  teachers. 

"  Nuna  has  plenty  of  ability,"  thought 
the  careful,  anxious  sister;  "she  will  not 
be  idle  if  she  is  well  taught,  and  Eliza- 
beth's constant  oversight  will  be  so  much 
better  for  her  than  mine." 

The  tender  soul  shrank  from  the  con- 
stant   blame     she    had    to    administer. 


Mary  was  far  too  humble-minded  to 
see  that  her  gentle  patience,  her  cheerful 
labor  for  all,  might  have  provoked  imita- 
tion. She  was  more  bent  on  sowing 
fresh  seed  tiian  on  educing  original  quali- 
ties by  special  cultivation,  and  the  result 
in  Nuna's  case  was  to  all  human  sight 
a  failure. 

Nuna  left  Bloomsbury  certainly  more 
dreamy  and  unlike  other  people  than  she 
went  tfiere,  and  with  a  new  failing  devel- 
oped and  ripened  into  habit — an  intense 
dislike  of  Elizabeth  Matthews,  and  to  die 
petty  rules  and  regulations  she  associated 
with  her  remembrance. 

When  she  came  home,  she  foimd  Mary 
in  failing  health,  and  again  her  sister^s  un- 
selfish tenderness  injured  Nuna.  Mary 
knew  that  she  was  in  a  rapid  consumption, 
and  she  begged  so  hard  that  Nuna  might 
be  spared  the  slightest  risk  of  infection, 
that  Mr.  Beaufort  consented  to  admit  the 
services  of  a  professional  nurse. 

The  end  came  very  soon,  and  it  still 
seemed  a  dream  to  Nuna  that  tins  darling 
sister,  the  only  creature  who  had  loved  her 
or  cared  for  her  love  in  return,  was  gone 
to  her  rest,  as  her  gentle  mother  had  gone 
before  her. 

"  They  were  both  so  good,"  said  Nuna, 
her  thoughts  travelling  on  as  she  stood  at 
the  gate ;  **  how  much  more  comfortable 
either  of  them  would  have  made  my  father 
than  I  do.  I  wonder  why  the  best  people 
always  die  and  the  worst  ones  are  always 
left?"  She  checked  the  next  idea  that 
came.  She  wished  for  a  more  peaceful 
life  in  the  hazy,  indefinite  way  that  was 
natural  to  her,  but  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  wish  to  change  places  with 
Mary.  With  all  her  dreamy  ways,  Nuna 
was  full  of  warm,  glowing  life ;  she  felt 
that  if  she  only  knew  where  it  lay 
there  was  happiness  that  might  be  hers 
somewhere — a  life  quite  different  to  this 
that  she  was  leading — a  life  with  more  of 
sorrow  in  it  perhaps,  but  with  passages  of 
rapturous  joy  between. 

"  That  was  just  one  of  the  things  wWch 
showed  me  I  could  never  get  on  with 
Elizabeth ;  she  always  would  say  that  an 
even,  calin,  untroubled  life,  free  froih  pas- 
sions either  way,  is  so  preferable  to  my 
up-and-down  visions."  Here  came  a 
sudden  start,  and  a  vision  of  the  study. 
"  Oh,  I  quite  foi^t  I  Oh,  the  ink  !  the 
ink ! "  She  darted  back  to  the  house  at 
full  speed,  not  to  the  front  entrance,  but 
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plunging  into  a  narrow  pSith  cut  in  the 
shrubbery,  she  found  her  way  to  the 
kitchen. 

"Jane,  Jane,  take  a  flannel,  will  you, 
and  a  pail  of  hot  water  and  soap,  and 
whatever  dse  is  good  for  ink  ;  some  has 
been  upset  in  the  study." 

Jane,  the  red-faced  country  girl  who 
acted  as  housemaid,  giggled;  even  the 
civil,  respectful  cook  smued. 

"  If  s  all  right,  miss,  don't  you  trouble," 
she  said ;  "  Jane  and  me  have  wiped  all 
up,  and  set  everything  straight,  and  mas- 
ter's writing  away  quite  comfortable." 

It  was  a  relief  to  hear  this,  and  yet 
Nuna  felt  uneasy ;  she  would  have  liked 
to  help  in  repairing  some  of  the  damage 
she  had  caused. 

She  went  on  to  the  study  and  knocked 
at  the  door,  her  heart  beatmg  loudly  with 
fnght 

There  was  no  answer,  and  she  knocked 
again. 

** Who's  there?  Don't  come  in,  Tm 
busy,"  in  a  very  worried  voice. 

^^Yes,**  Mr.  Beaufort  sat  listening  to  his 
daughter's  retreating  footsteps,  "I've  no 
doubt  Nuna  is  sorry,  and  all  that,  but  it's 
too  late;  I  really  can't  overlook  such 
carelessness.  And  if  she  had  come  in  and 
had  seen  this  letter  we  should  have  had 
an  argument,  and  I  really  have  had  quite 
as  much  distiurbance  as  I  can  bear  in  one 
day— quite*" 

He  finished  his  letter,  sealed  it,  and 
then  took  it  hinjpelf  to  the  "  Bladebone." 
He  did  not  choose  that  Nuna  should  dis- 
cover he  had  been  writing  to  Elizabeth 
Matthews. 

"She  will  be  sure  to  come,"  he  said. 
"  She  has  few  invitations,  poor  thing  1  and 
her  example,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  will 
be  of  immense  use  to  Nuna — ^immense. 
Yes,  I  am  sure  the  step  is  a  judicious 
one." 

CHAPTER   IV. 
ONLY  A  PENCIL  SCRIBBLE. 

And  while  Nuna  was  incurring  reproof 
and  punishment  (for  the  visit  of  his  cousin 
was  a  bitterer  infliction  than  Mr.  Beaufort 
knew)  because  she  so  longed  to  find  Paul 
Whitmore's  likeness,  what  had  Paul  been 
saying  to  Patty  Westropp  ? 

Very  litde  indeed.  At  the  angle  of  the 
lane  where  Mr.  Beaufort  left  them  the 
giri  hurried  on,  and  before  Paul  could 
overtake  her  she  ran  away  through  a  little 


white  gate  that  seemed  to  lead  nowhere, 
it  was  so  blocked  with  lofty  scarlet  bean 
vines.  However,  these  bespoke  the  un- 
seen presence  of  a  cottage ;  and  moving 
on  a  few  steps,  Paul  came  in  view  of  the 
low  whitewashed  dwelling,  with*  its  cab- 
bage garden. 

The  garden  showed  signs  of  thrifty  cul- 
tivation. The  cabbage-stumps  were  left 
to  sprout,  and  rows  of  vegetables  and 
plots  of  herbs  were  so  close  together  that 
there  was  little  space  for  ^wers.  A  porch 
was  outside  the  door ;  within  it  on  each 
side  a  crazy-looking  bench.  The  whole 
erection  was  so  weather-stained  and  worm- 
eaten  that  the  over-wreathing  honeysuckle 
seemed  rather  to  support  it  in  its  emBrace 
than  to  be  clinging  to  the  porch  itselfl 

Paul  had  just  turned  a  fresh  page  of  his 
book  to  sketc|i  the  porch,  when  Patty  ap- 
peared at  the  open  door  behind  it,  blush- 
ing under  her  white  sun-bonnet 

She  made  such  a  picture  there  among 
the  pink  and  white  flowers  that  the  artist 
in  Paul  got  the  better  of  the  mere  human 
being.  "  Will  you  stand  there  a  minute, 
plea&e  ?    Yes,  like  that ;  thank  you." 

He  had  put  in  as  much  as  he  wanted 
of  her  in  five  minutes,  and  then  threw  his 
head  first  over  one  shoulder,  then  over 
the  other,  to  look  at  his  handiwork ;  Patty 
stood  still,  blushing  and  smiling,  far  hap- 
pier than  she  would  have  been  at  the  finest 
compliment  in  mere  words  fix)m  the  stran- 
ger gentleman. 

Her  portrait  painted  by  a  real  London 
artist ! — for  she  felt  sure  he  came  fi-om 
London. 

♦^•I  wonder  what  Miss  Coppock  will 
say?  She  never  had  a  painted  portrait 
done  of  her,  nothing  but  a  brown  photo- 
graph." 

She  stood  as  he  had  told  her,  looking 
at  the  honeysuckle,  her  clieeks  matching 
its  loveliness ;  she  could  not  see  that  Paul 
had  only  used  his  pencil,  and  that  he  was 
actually  closing  his  sketch-book. 

"  I  have  finished,  thank  you,"  said  Mr. 
Whitmore,  gently. 

"  Finished  1 "  Patty  bit  her  lips  hard  to 
keep  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes.  "Fin- 
ished 1 "  She  knew  nothing  about  sketch- 
ing, but  she  felt  sure  that  no  one  could 
make  a  proper  painted  portrait  of  her  in 
that  minute — a  painted  portrait  like  Miss 
Nuna's  up  at  the  Rectory  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  or  those  grander  ones  at  the 
Park,  which  Patty  had  seen  long  ago. 
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when  as  a  child  she  had  been  taken  up  to 
the  housekeepers  room  to  be  shown  to 
the  grand  lady  who  kept  Lord  Storton's 
keys.  The  little  puss  had  been  expecting 
that  a  full-length  picture  would  grow  by 
magic  out  from  Paul's  fingers,  and  she  felt 
as  u  she  had  fallen  into  a  trap. 

Seeing  that  she  made  no  movement 
towards  him,  Paul  jumped  over  the  low 
fence,  and  crossed  the  bit  of  garden  be- 
tween it  and  the  porch. 

Something  in  her  face  struck  him ;  she 
looked  disappointed,  he  thought 

''Would  you  like  to  see  the  sketchy 
Patty  ? — Patty's  your  name,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  and  again  the  words  dropped 
out  Mke  round  sugar-plums.  Paul  felt 
provoked  at  her  apparent  stolidity. 

Patty's  eyes  fastened  eagerly  on  the 
page  he  held  to  her;  her  breath  came 
short,  and  her  color  deepened  to  crimson 
as  she  looked. 

Why,  this  was  worse  than  she  expected. 
Painting  1  it  was  just  a  sort  of  pencil  scrib- 
ble that  any  one  could  have  done  as  well. 
Miss  Nuna  had  drawn  Bobby  Fagg  ten 
times  better.  It  was  all  porch  and  flow- 
ers, with  a  few  scratches  behind  that  might 
be  meant  for  any  one. 

Paul  was  watching  her  face,  and  he 
could  not  mistake  the  vexation  there. 

"  What*  s  the  matter  ?  "  he  said  smiling. 
« Isn't  it  like  ?  " 

But  Patty  was  resolved  not  to  tell ;  she 
nearly  choked  in  the  effort  to  keep  back 
her  tears,  but  she  kept  them  back. 

"  I  was  thinking  how  pleased  Father 
would  be  to  see  it,  sir.  He  was  going  to 
take  the  old  wood  down  to  light  fires  with, 
but  I  asked  him  to  leave  it  for  the  suckle 
to  rest  on." 

"  Take  it  down  !  why,  the  cottage  would 
be  hideous  without  it — if  s  the  making  of 
the  place." 

"Yes,  sir." 

But  the  enchantment  was  broken  for 
Paul.  Patty  no  longer  sent  up  those 
sweet  shy  glances  through  her  black  eye- 
lashes ;  she  seemed  really  afraid  of  him 
now. 

"  Do  you  always  live  here  ?  "  he  asked. 
He  was  trying  to  make  an  excuse  for  see- 
ing her  again,  and  he  wanted  another 
glance  from  those  exquisite  blue  eyes. 

"I  do  now,  sir;  I  keep  house  for 
Father. " 

"  And  your  father  goes  out  to  work,  I 
suppose."^ 


Patty  looked  up  quickly,  and  Paul's 
eyes  soodied  her  wounded  vanity.  It  was 
plain  he  thought  her  beautiful,  thouf^  he 
had  not  painted  her. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Father  gardens  and  does 
for  the  cows  and  horses  at  the  Rectory." 

"  I  see ;  and  do  you  go  to  die  Rectory, 
or  what  do  you  do  ?" 

"  I  stay  within  and  mind  the  house," 
said  Patty,  demurely. 

She  was  still  framed  in  by  tiie  porch, 
her  dimpled  pink  fingers  playing  with  die 
strings  of  her  sun-bonnet,  and  Paul  stood 
close  to  her,  looking  at  her.  He  did  not 
want  her  to  talk  now;  every  instant  he 
was  growing  more  dangerously  infiaituated 
widi  the  strange  power  her  beauty  had  on 
him — and  Patty  liked  to  be  looked  at. 

There  came  a  sound  of  lowing  from  the 
back  of  the  cottage,  and  she  started. 

It  was  long  past  milking-time,  she  knew 
that,  and  Peggy  the  cow  would  be  cross, 
and  maybe  knock  both  her  and  the  milk- 
pail  over ;  but  Peggy  must  wait,  Patty  was 
not  goin^  to  demean  herself  by  milking 
before  this  gentleman  :  he  would  think  her 
no  better  than  a  common  farm-servant. 

Again  came  the  same  lowing  sound, 
and  fear  of  Peg^s  temper  conquered 
Patty's  love  of  bemg  admired. 

"  I  must  go,  sir,  please." 

Paul  roused  himself ;  he  had  forgotten 
time  and  everything  else. 

"  I  should  like  to  paint  you  really ;  if  I 
come  this  way  to-morrow,  I  shall  find  you 
here,  shall  I  ?  "  he  said  so^  winnin|[ly,  diat 
Patty  forgave  him  the  pendl-scnbble  at 
once. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  and  this  time  she  looked  at 
him  and  smiled  while  she  spoke,  looked 
as  if  she  really  wanted  to  see  him  again. 
The  smile  drove  him  almost  distracted. 

"  Good-by,"  he  said  reluctantly. 
"Won't  you  shake  hands,  Patty?"  he 
held  out  his  slender  brown  hand. 

Patty  blushed  with  triumph.  She  put 
her  rosy,  plump  fingers  into  his,  and  looked 
up  in  his  face  once  more. 

This  time  her  eyes  did  not  droop  again 
direcdy;  they  took  a  proud,  admiring 
glance  at  him. 

Just  then  Peggy  lowed  angrily,  and  Pat- 
ty drew  her  hand  from  the  warm  clasp. 

Paul  turned  hastily  away,  and  did  not 
look  back  till  he  reached  the  little  gate. 

There  he  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  What  am  I  about  ?  "  he  thought.  '*  Vm 
2L  fool :  I  laughed  at  Pritchard  vrhcn  he 
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said  he  had  better  come  down  and  take 
care  of  me  ampng  the  country  girls.  Non- 
sense, I'll  go  and  find  the  inn." 

CHAPTER  V. 
AT  **  THE  BLADEBONE." 

Mr.  Fagg  was  still  nursing  his  news- 
paper, but  his  wife  soon  caught  the  sound 
of  an  arrival. 

She  came  to  the  open  door  and  curtsied 
to  Mr.  Whitmore. 

Paul  took  a  liking  to  her  at  once,  but 
Mrs.  Fagg's  neat  instincts  shrank  from 
the  sight  of  his  baggage. 

*'  I  want  some  dinner  and  a  bed-room," 
he  said.  "  The  rest  of  my  luggage  is  at 
the  station ;  I  suppose  you  have  some  one 
you  can  send  out  for  it  ?  " 

The  landlady  was  pleased  with  his  gen- 
tle manner,  but  this  request  was  unusual 
and  irregular ;  there  was  a  fly  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  strange  gentlefolks  always  took 
the  fly  and  brought  their  "  traps  along." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  who  it  is,  Sien, 
I  can  send,"  she  said  sharply;  "Mr. 
Fagg's  asleep,  and  tired  besides,  and  folks 
is  most  all  out  harvesting.  Roger  now,  if 
he'd  been  at  home,  he'd  go  for  you." 

"  Who's  Roger  ?  "  A  dim  remembrance 
of  the  name  made  Paul  inquisitive. 

"  He's  the  Rector's  man,  sir ;  but  after- 
hours,  no  matter  how  hard  he's  been 
working,  Roger  'ud  walk  his  legs  off  to 
earn  a  shilling.  But  come  in,  sir,  please ; 
I  oughtn't  to  keep  you  standing.  This 
way,  sir." 

She  led  the  way  into  a  small  room  be- 
hind her  own  parlor,  a  room  like  that  of 
any  other  village  inn,  except,  perhaps, 
that  the  muslin  curtains  looked  fresher, 
the  horsehair  sola  brighter,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  tawdry  paper  flowers 
in  the  grate,  it  was  entirely  hidden  by 
glistening  white  deal  shavings,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rose  a  plume  of  shield 
fern,  with  a  spike  or  two  of  late  foxglove 
here  and  there. 

Only  an  artist  knows  how  iiritation  of 
any  kind  is  allayed  by  an  object  of  beauty, 
no  matter  what  Paul  had  not  felt  peace- 
ful or  contented  when  he  reached  the 
"Bladebone,"  and  now  something,  per- 
haps the  exquisite  grace  of  the  foxgloves, 
soothed  him  at  once.  He  walked  on  to 
the  window  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
looked  into  the  garden,  and  he  breathed 
freely  with  a  sense  of  keen  enjoyment 

A  London  gardener — the  possessor  of 


any  conventional  garden  with  close-shaven 
lawn,  rolled  gravel-walks,  and  box-edged 
flower  borders — ^would,  I  suppose^  have 
shuddered  at  the  irregular  mingling  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  herbs  and  cabbages, 
displayed  in  the  garden  of  the  "Blade- 
bone."  It  was  not  very  wide ;  the  wall 
that  fenced  it  on  one  side  was  gemmed 
with  ruby  morellas,  some  of  them  so  pur- 
ple that  they  looked  ready  to  drop  into 
the  mouth  of  any  one  who  mi^t  go  near 
enough.  It  was  difficult  to  guess  how  far 
the  garden  reached :  golden  brown  wreaths 
of  pears  and  red  and  russet-cheeked  apples 
so  overshadowed  it  that  the  eye  was  baffled 
as  to  its  extent ;  and  thb  gay  plots  of  cloves 
and  marigolds  and  snowy  rocket  were 
backed  by  dwarf  hedges,  in  which  large 
lusty  apples  lay  basking  as  if  the  sunshine 
were  made  specially  to  burnish  their  jolly 
brown  faces ;  lavender  bushes,  like  middle- 
aged  women  with  scanty  hair  all  sticking 
up  on  end,  were  frequent ;  and  so  were 
stocks  and  courtly  hollyhocks,  suggestive 
of  powder  and  propriety,  and  other  flowers, 
quaint  old-fashioned  darlings  which  we 
can  never  improve  on,  though  we  may  add 
to  their  number. 

Just  below  the  window  grew  a  huge 
patch  of  mignonette,  and  Paul  leaned  out 
to  enjov  the  fra^nce. 

"Will  you  like  to  see  the  bedroom, 
sir  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Fagg ;  and  when  she  had 
sho¥m  him  into  it  £e  left  him,  promising 
him  his  dinner  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  bedroom  was  so  exquisitely  clean 
and  fresh,  with  its  snowy  dimity  and  neat 
furnishings,  that  when  Paul  had  washed 
away  the  dust  and  heat  of  his  journey,  he 
felt  quite  at  home. 

"  I  believe  I'll  stay  here,"  he  said  as  he 
went  downstairs  again ;  "  this  Bright  may 
be  a  disagreeable,  ignorant  fellow,  for 
anything  I  know.  I  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted the  introduction,  only  I  thought  he 
lived  in  the  village,  and  I  could  see  what 
he  was  like  without  going  expressly  to  see 
him.  I  hate  forcing  myself  on  any  one's 
hospitality ;  and  this  place  seems  full  of 
charming  bits — and  Gray's  Farm  may  be 
ugly.  And  then  there's  that  sweet  Patty." 
He  paused  a  few  minutes.  "  I  want  my 
dinner,  I  expect,"  he  said  lightly,  "or 
such  absurd  fancies  would  not  come  into 
my  head.  What  harm  can  there  be  either 
to  the  girl  or  me  if  I  study  that  lovely 
face  of  hers  for  a  few  days  ?  Quite  a  bit 
of  study,  and  a  very  rare  bit  too  in  point  of 
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color ;  she  would  soon  make  her  fortune 
as  a  model." 

He  went  to  his  sitting-room  window 
and  looked  out  Mr.  Fagg  was  coming 
across  the  garden.  He  was  a  short 
stout  man,  and  walked  with  his  legs 
wide  apart ;  his  head  was  narrow  at  top, 
with  a  massive  jowl  and  throat,  so  that 
Mr.  Fagg  bore  in  some  respects  a  like- 
ness to  die  letter  A,  especially  when  he 
walked.  His  neighbors  said  he  was  like  a 
flat  fish,  but  that  was  probably  because 
of  his  small  dull  eyes,  and  wide  thin-lip- 
ped mouth.  He  looked  up  at  the  win- 
dow and  touched  his  hat 

**Good  afternoon,  sir."  Mr.  Fagg's 
voice  still  sounded  sleepy.  "Do  you 
know  these  parts,  sir?"       * 

"  No,  I'm  a  stranger  here." 

Paul  Whitmore  had  the  reserve  one 
often  finds  in  an  artist — in  any  mind,  in 
fact,  to  whic^  concentration  of  thought 
has  become  the  necessity  it  must  become 
to  him  who  creates,  and  in  whom  it  is 
often,  though  not  always,  a  pre-existent 
faculty.  With  Paul  this  reserve  was  far 
more  appaient  towards  men  than  towards 
women,  perhaps  because  he  was  more 
used  to  die  society  of  the  first,  and  so 
was  more  constantly  on  guard  with  them ; 
and  also,  \t  may  be,  that  the  ardent 
enthusiasm  which  lay  hidden  under  the 
somewhat  cold  manner  he  had  among 
his  equals  was  so  apt  to  kindle  at  sight 
of  a  beautifiil  face,  that  the  excitement 
produced  rendered  him  for  the  time  more 
what  he  really  could  be  when  moved 
than  that  which  he  really  was  in  daily 
life.  And  abrupt  and  haughty  as  he 
could  and  would  be  under  the  slightest 
attempt  at  patronage  from  even  the  most 
beautiful  woman,  there  was  the  spirit  of 
true  chivalry  hidden  somewhere  in  Paul's 
heart;  the  spirit — ^i^ch  either  the  rail- 
way system  or  the  self-assertion  of  wo- 
men has  done  so  much  to  root  out  of 
being — of  true  reverence  for  a  woman, 
young  or  old,  simply  because  she  is  a 
creature  made  not  only  to  be  useful 
to  man,  but  also  to  be  protected  by 
him. 

Paul's  father  had  died  when  he  was  six- 
teen, and  his  mother  had  not  lingered  long 
after  her  husband.  Dearly  as  she  had  loved 
her  boy,  he  had  not  had  the  full  associa- 
tion with  her,  the  full  monopoly  of  her 
time,. that  is  sometimes  the  portion  of 
sons  less  dearly  loved;  for  Mrs.  Whit- 


more had  been  a  writer,  and  it  was  firom 
her  that  Paul  inherited  that  power  of 
concentration  without  which  imagination 
may  indeed  work,  but  can  never  work 
effectively.  So  the  mother  and  son  had 
gone  on  living  in  the  same  house,  each, 
although  the  other  knew  it  not,  pining  for 
a  more  united  life,  till  death  had  come 
with  awful  suddenness  one  day,  and  had 
taken  the  weary  woman  to  rest. 

Not  so  suddenly  that  she  could  not 
speak  a  few  last  words  to  Paul.  Paul, 
kneeling  horror-struck  beside  her,  unable 
to  realize  the  truth  of  that  which  was 
going  on  before  him — ^to  him  it  was  all  a 
mocking  drama ;  even  he  seemed  to  act 
that  which  he  did  and  spoke. 

"Paul,"  she  said,  gently,  "I  have 
worked  only  for  you.  I  meant  to  have 
tried  for  more  leisure,  to  be  more  to  you 
as  a  companion  dian  I  have  been.  I 
have  loved  you,  darling,  God  knows  how 
much,  but  I  see  now  that  was  not 
enough.  I  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  to  you  than  mere  money  ever  can 
be.  Don't  marry  a  dreamy  wife,  Paul ; 
you  will  not  be  happy  with  her." 

He  could  not  speak,  but  he  covered 
her  hands  with  passionate  kisses. 

We  never  perhaps  become  aware  of  a 
definite  want  in  our  natures  except  by 
the  loss  of  that  which  has  suffered  by  i^ 
and  therefore  Paul  Whitmore  had  always 
considered  his  mother's  words  as  the 
pure  fruit  of  her  unselfish  devotion  to 
him  and  of  her  self-blaming  nature.  He 
worshi[)ped  his  mother  as  men  do  who 
have  a  strong  power  of  tenderness,  and 
now  that  he  had  lost  her  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  had  only  half  loved  her  as 
she  deserved  to  have  been  loved,  he  had 
shown  her  so  little  outward  affection. 
It  is  possible  too  that  he  had  been  more 
conscious  of  his  mother's  silent  sympathy 
than  she  knew  of,  for  since  her  death 
he  had  been  possessed  by.  a  kind  of  reck- 
lessness. 

He  rarely  made  acquaintances ;  it  may 
have  been  that,  as  it  was  no  effort  to 
him  to  create  a  favorable  impression, 
he  took  no  pains  to  effect  it ;  the 
reputation  he  had,  both  among  fellow- 
artists  and  others,  was,  "a  very  jolly 
fellow,  if  he  would  only  let  you  luiow 
him." 

It  seemed  to  Paul,  as  Mr.  Fagg's 
small  inexpressive  eyes  fixed  themselves 
on  his  face,   that  this  clodhopper    was 
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inquisitive,  and  he  was  determined  to  give 
him  as  little  satisfaction  as  possible. 

**  Do  you  know  whether  any  one  can 
fetch  my  portmanteau  from  the  station  ?  " 
he  said 

"  If  to-morrow  'ud  do,  sir,  I'd  go  my- 
self."      . 

Fag^  had  a  slow,  ponderous  utterance ; 
his  mmd  had  become  overgrown  by 
matter,  and  so  had  a  weary  journey  be- 
fore it  could  find  am  outlet 

"To-morrow  won't  do.  You  ddh*t 
mean  to  tell  me  there  is  not  a  single 
industrious  fellow  in  the  village  besiaes 
this  Roger  your  wife  talks  about." 

"Well,  sir,  you  see,  Roger  —  well," 
Fagg  stopped  to  scratch  his  head,  "he's 
a  wonner,  he  is.  Now,  sir,  that  there 
chap  passes  for  being  poor,  and  it's  my 
belief  that  he  hoards  and  saves  every 
farthing  instead  of  keeping  things  about 
him  comfortable,  and  letting  that  pretty 
lass  of  his  see  a  little  life." 

Paul's  reserve  melted  on  the  instant. 

"  Has  he  a  family,  then  ? "  He  had 
no  intention  of  owmng  his  acquaintance 
with  Patty. 

"Well,  sir,  hardly  what  you'll  call  a 
family.  His  wife  died  years  ago,  and 
left  lum  with  this  one  girl,  and  he's  brought 
her  up  hisself ;  and  I  must  say,"  Fagg 
looked  behind  him  cautiously,  and  then 
lowered  his  voice,  "  and  I'm  sure  if  you 
come  across  Patty  you'll  bear  me  out  in 
saying,  she's  as  pretty  a  face  as  ever  you 
looked  on." 

"Dinner  if  you  please,  sir."  Mrs. 
Fagg's  voice  sounded  ver>'  sharp  at  Paul's 
elbow,  and  then  she  placed  a  chair  for 
him  at  the  table,  and  took  her  place  be- 
hind it 

Paul  had  forgotten  his  hunger,  he  want- 
ed to  hear  the  rest  of  Patty's  history 
without  the  necessity  of  askin|r  questions ; 
but  he  knew  by  a  sort  of  mstinct  that 
Fagg  was  not  likely  to  talk  about  a 
pretty  girl  in  the  hearing  of  his  wife. 
He  seated  himself  at  the  table  in  silence ; 
he  did  not  even  compliment  Mrs.  Fagg 
on  the  excellent  cooking  of  the  mutton- 
chops  she  took  the  cover  from. 

lliere  came  a  sound  of  voices  in  the 
passage,  and  Mrs.  Fagg  went  out  of  the 
room. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  she  said,  when  she 
came  in  again,  "  Mr.  Fagg  is  going  to  the 
station  himself  with  a  letter  for  the  Rec- 
tor— there  is  a  later  post  goes  out  from 
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the  station,  you  see,  sir ;  so  if  you'll  be 
so  good  as  to  say  what  your  luggage  is, 
Dennis  'uU  bring  it  along ;  and  S  you 
please,  sir,  the  Rector  would  like  a  word 
with  you  himsclfl"  Then,  in  a  lower 
voice,  "That  was  the  Rector  just  now, 
and  I  said  you  was  at  dinner,  sir,  and 
that  you  will  step  round  to  the  Rectory 
after.  I'm  afraid  your  chops  'ud  have 
been  quite  spoiled  by  such  time  as  the 
Rector  had  done  with  you,  if  you'd  have 
seen  him  now." 

Paul  looked  up  half  annoyed  at  being 
managed  for ;  but  there  was  something 
thoroughly  feminine  in  Mrs.  Fagg's 
face,  though  it  was  an  intelligent  one — 
something,  too,  so  well  featured  and 
pleasant  that  he  was  mollified. 

"He's  a  sort  of  invaUd,  you  see,  sir, 
the. Rector,  and  he  do  get  just  a  trifle 
prosy  and  slow  in  his  talk.  Poor  gen- 
tleman, he's  sadly  put  about  to-day  on 
account  of  Roger  being  away;  such  a 
thing;  hasn't  happened  for  years,  and 
wouldn't  now,  only  the  old  man  thought 
it  mi^ht  be  to  his  advantage.  It's  his 
late  wife's  mother,  you  see,  sir,  is  dying, 
and  she  sent  for  Roger,  so  the  Rector 
tells  me.'* 

"Yes,"  said  Paul;  then  to  himself, 
"  Confound  the  woman  I  why  can't  she 
talk  about  Patty." 

He  felt  very  stupid,  he  supposed  it 
was  the  heat;  but  try  as  he  would,  he 
could  not  hit  on  any  way  of  approaching 
the  desired  subject  indirectly.  He  wait- 
ed till  Mrs.  Fagg's  reticence  had  quite 
exhausted  his  slender  patience,  and  then 
he  said,  just  what  he  might  have  said  ten 
minutes  sooner : 

"  Your  husband  says  this  Roger  has  a 
pretty  daughter." 

Mrs.  Fagg  was  changing  his  plate  as  he 
spoke.  She  never  allowed  the  maid  to 
wait  on  young  gentlemen,  "for  fear  of 
larks,"  she  said,  but  the  plate  nearly  fdl 
from  her  dexterous  hand.  She  tossed  her 
head,  and  then  shook  it  Dennis  was 
foolish  sometimes,  but  she  never  could 
have  thought  of  such  folly  as  this ;  to  go 
making  a  gentleman — a  young  one  like 
this,  too — curious  to  see  Patty  Westropp ! 
"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I " 

"Well,  sir,  I  believe  my  husband  do 
think  her  pretty;  she's  too  high-colored 
for  my  taste,  and  too  much  dash  about 
her.  You  rfiould  have  seen  Miss  Mary 
— ^Miss  Beaufort,  sir;  s^  was  pretty,  if 
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you  like — dace  and  figure  and  conduct 
all  to  match." 

"Where's  she  gone  to?"  said  Paul, 
carelessly. 

**  She's  in  heaven,  sir,"  Mrs.  Fagg  said 
softly.  "Do  you  like  your  cheese  de- 
cayed or  sound,  sir  ?  we  have  both." 

"Neither,  tfiank  you — I've  done. 
Where  shall  I  find  the  Rectory ! "  said 
Paul ;  he  was  rather  shocked  by  Mrs. 
Fagg's  abrupt  transition. 

She  went  to  the  door  and  showed  him 
the  way;  but  he  had  no  intention  of 
goin^  there  at  once.  He  sauntered  into 
the  inn  garden,  and  smoked  hig  pipe 
among  the  apple  hedges. 


He  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  Rectorjr. 
Something  about  Mr.  Beaufort,  even  in 
that  short  interview,  had  Smacked  of 
conventionality,  and  in  the  country  Paul 
liked  to  be  free  from  all  restrictions. 

"  If  I  go  to  the  Rectory  I  shall  have  to 
behave  myself,  and  perhaps  havd  to  talt 
to  that  piece  of  pale  propriety  who  ran 
away  from  me  in  the  lane  this  morning. 
How  much  more  really  innocent  the 
other  little  girl  was — so  tnily  simple  ! " 

And  with  this  thought  in  his  head  Paul 
Whitmore  went  at  last  to  the  Rectory  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Nuna  Beau- 
fort 
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A  REMINISCENCE. 


It  is  now  some  eighteen  years  since 
the  present  writer — then  in  his  school- 
days— took  part  in  the  earliest  of  those 
winter-evening    festivities    at    the  house 
of  the  late  Charles  Dickens  which  con- 
tinued annually  for  several  years,  termi- 
nating with  the  performance  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
CoUins's  drama  of  "  The  Frozen  Deep." 
And  when  he  remembers  the  number  of 
notable    men  who  either  shared  in  or 
assisted  (in  the   French  sense)  at  those 
dramatic  revels,  who  have  passed  away 
in  the  interval,  he  is  filled  with  a  desire 
to  preserve  some  recollections  of  even- 
ings so  memorable.     Private  dieatricals 
in  one  sense  they  were ;  but  the  size  and 
the  character  of  the  audiences  which  they 
brought  together  placed  them  in  a  difier- 
ent    category   from    the    entertainments 
which  commonly  bear  that  name  ;  and  to 
preserve     one's    recollections  of    those 
days    is    scarcely  to    intrude  upon  the 
domain  of  private  life.     The  greatest  of 
that  band  has  lately  passed  away,  and 
before  him  many  others  of  "these,  our 
actors ; "   and    though  some  remain  to 
this  day,  the  events  of  those  years  have, 
even  to  those  who  shared  in  them,  passed 
into  the  region  of  history. 

"What  nights  have  we  seen  at  the 
Mermaid!"  What  evenings  were  those 
at  Tavistock  House,  when  the  best  wit 
and  fiancy  and  culture  of  the  day  met 
within  its  hospitable  walls  1  There  was 
TTiackeray,  towering  in  bodily  form 
above  the  crowd,  even  as  he  towered  in 


genius  above   them   all,  save  only  one; 
Jerrold,  with  the  blue  convex  eje,  which 
seemed  to  pierce  into  the  very  heart  of 
things  and  trace  their  subtle  resemblan- 
ces ;  Leech,  with   his  frank  and  manly 
beauty,  firesh  from  the  portrayal  of  "  Mas- 
ter Jacky,"  or  some  other  of  the  many 
forms  of   boyhood    he    knew   so  well; 
Mark  Lemon,  "the  firolic  and  the  gen- 
tle" (dear  to  all   us  younger  ones,  irre- 
spective of  blood-relationship,  as  "  Uncle 
Mark");  Albert  Smith,  dropping  in  late 
in    the    evening    after  a  two  or    three 
thousandth  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  but 
never  refusing   at  our  earnest  entreaty 
to  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  sing  us  "  My 
Lord    Tomnoddy "  or    his    own    latest 
edition    of    "Gali^ani's    Messenger;" 
Augustus    Egg,    with    his    dry    humor, 
touching  from  contrast  with  the  face  oT 
suffering  that  gave  sad  presage  of  his 
early  death ;    Frank   Stone,   the  kindly 
neighbor  and  fiiend,  keen  as  any  of  us 
boys    for  his  part    in    the    after-piece ; 
Stanfield,    with    the    beaming    face,    "a 
largess  universal  like  the  sun,"  his  prac- 
tised hand  and  brush  prompt  to  gladden 
us  with  masterpieces  of  scene-painting 
for  the  Light-house,  or  the  Ice-fields ;  and 
last, — but  not  here  to  be  dismissed  with 
a  few  lines  only, — our  bountiful  host,  like 
Triplet,"  author,  manager,  and  actor  too ; " 
organizer,  deviser,  and  harmonizer  of  all 
the  incongruous  assembled  elements  ;   the 
fiiend  whom  we  have  so  lately  lost, — the 
incomparable  Dickens.     The  very  walls 
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of  that  home,  and  the  furniture  which 
fiUed  it,  were  rich  in  interest  and  elo- 
quent of  his  fame  and  the  tribute  which 
it  had  brought  him:  the  testimonial 
given  him  at  Birmingham ;  the  handsome 
case  of  cutlery  sent  him  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
of  Sheffield  (recognizant  of  the  chance 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  pages  of 
"Copperfield");  Grip  the  raven,  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,  under  the  glass  case 
in  the  hall  *;  the  Chinese  gong,  then  less 
common  in  English  houses  than  now, 
reminding  the  reader  familiar  with  his 
"  Dickens,"  of  that  one  at  Dr.  timber's 
which  the  weak-eyed  young  man,  to 
Paul's  amazement,  suddenly  let  fly  at 
"  as  if  he  had  gone  mad  or  wanted  ven- 
geance ; "  the  pictures  which  looked 
down  upon  us  from  the  walls  of  dining- 
room  and  staircase.  Sir  Charles  Cold- 
stream in  his  ploughbo/s  disguise,  or 
Bobadil  prostrate  on  die  couch;  the 
lady  in  the  barouche  reading  the  current 
number  of  "Bleak  House,"  and  the  cu- 
rious tiger  skimming  the  contents  over 
her  shoulder ;  Dolly  Varden  in  the  wood  ; 
poor  Kate  Nickleby  at  work  in  Madame 
Mantalini's  show-room  ;  little  Nell  among 
the  tombs  of  that  old  church  which  in 
these  days  of  restoration  will  soon  have 
no  existence  but  on  the  canvas  of  George 
Cattermole ; — these,  and  many  more  such 
signs  of  the  atmosphere  of  art  and  litera- 
ture in  which  we  moved,  were  gathered 
then — and  are  now  scattered  to  the  four 
winds. 

In  one  sense  our  theatricals  began  and 
ended  in  the  school-room.  To  the  last 
that  apartment  served  us  for  stage  and 
auditorium  and  all.  But  in  another  sense 
we  got  promotion  from  the  children's  do- 
main by  degrees.  Our  earliest  efforts 
were  confined  to  the  children  of  the  fam- 
ily and  their  equals  in  age,  though  always 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  good-natured 
manager,  who  improvised  costumes, 
painted  and  corked  our  innocent  cheeks, 
and  suggested  all  the  most  effective  busi- 
ness of  the  scene.  Our  first  attempt  was 
the  performance  of  Albert  Smith's  little 
burlettaof  "  Guy  Fawkes,"  which  appeared 
originally  in  the  pages  of  his  monthly  pe- 
riodical the  Man  in  the  Moon  ;  at  another 
time  we  played  "  William  Tell,"  from  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Brough's  clever  little  vol- 
lune,  "A  Cracker  Bon-bon  for  Evening 
Parties."  In  those  days  there  were  still  ex- 
travaganzas written  with  real  humor  and 


abundant  taste  and  fancy.  The  Broughs, 
Gilbert  k  Beckett,  and  Mr.  Planch6  could 
write  rhjrmed  couplets  of  great  literary 
excellence,  without  ever  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  reverence  and  good  taste.  Ex- 
treme purists  may  re^et  that  the  story  of 
the  struggle  for  Swiss  independence  should 
ever  be  presented  to  children  in  associa- 
tion with  an3rthing  ludicrous ;  but,  those 
critics  excepted,  no  other  could  object  to 
the  spirit  of  "  gracious  fooling  "  in  which 
Mr.  Brough  represented  William  Tell 
brought  up  before  Gesler  for  "  contempt 
of  hat ; "  AJbert,  his  precocious  son,  resolv- 
ing that,  as  to  betraying  his  father, 
"  though  torn  in  half,  I'll  not  be  made  to 
split ; "  and  when  he  comforts  his  father, 
about  to  shoot  at  the  apple,  by  assuring 
him  that  he  is  "  game,"  the  father  reply- 
ing "  Wert  thou  game^  I  would  preserve, 
not  shoot  thee."  This  is  drollery,  it 
seems  to  us,  not  unworthy  of  Sydney 
Smith  or  Hood,  and  in  no  way  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  catalogue  with  the 
vulgarities  and  inanities  of  a  later  brood. 
Another  year  found  us  more  ambitious, 
and  with  stronger  resources,  for  Mr. 
Dickens  himself  and  Mr.  Mark  Lemon 
joined  our  acting  staff,  though,  with  kindly 
consideration  for  their  young  brethren, 
they  chose  subordinate  parts.  In  Mr. 
Blanche's  elegant  and  most  witty  fairy 
extravaganza  of  "  Fortunio  and  his  Seven 
Gifted  Servants,"  Mr.  Dickens  took  the 
pa,rt  of  the  old  Baron  Dunover,  whose 
daughters  so  valiantly  adopt  man's  attire 
and  go  to  the  wars  ;  Mr.  Lemon  content- 
ing himself  with  the  rdU  of  the  Dragon, 
who  is  overcome  by  Fortunio's  stratagem 
of  adulterating  the  well,  whither  he 
usually  resorted  to  quench  his  thirst, 
with  a  potent  admixture  of  sherry.  What 
fun  it  was,  both  on  and  off  the  stage ! 
The  gorgeous  dresses  from  the  eminent 
costumier .  of  the  Theatres  Royal ;  our 
heads  bewigged  and  our  cheeks  rouged  by 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Clarkson  himself;  the 
properties  from  the  Adelphi ;  the  unflag- 
ging humor  and  suggestive  resources  of 
our  manager,  who  took  upon  him  the 
charge  of  everything,  from  the  writing  of 
the  playbills  to  the  composition  of  the 
punch,  brewed  for  our  refreshment  be- 
tween the  acts,  but  "craftily  qualified," 
as  Michael  Cassio  would  have  said, 
to  suit  the  capacities  of  the  childish 
brain,  for  Dickens  never  forgot  the 
maxima  reverentia  due  to  children,  and 
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some  of  us  were  of  very  tender  age :  the 
comedian  who  played  (in  a  complete 
jocke/s  •  suit  and  top-boots)  Fortu- 
nio's  servant  Light-foot,  was — we  dre 
afraid  to  say  how  young — ^but  it  was 
somewhere  between  two  and  three, 
and  he  was  announced  in  the  bill  as 
having  been  "kept  out  of  bed  at  a 
vast  expense. "  The  same  veracious 
document,  by  the  way,  represented  the 
sole  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Tavistock  House,  as  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies,  disguisijig  Mr.  Dickens  him- 
self in  the  list  of  dramatis  persona  as  the 
"  Modem  Roscius,"  and  Mark  Lemon  as 
the  "Infant  Phenomenon," — an  exqui- 
sitely conceived  surprise  for  the  audience, 
who  by  no  means  expected  from  the 
description  to  recognize  in  the  character 
the  portly  form  of  the  editor  of  Punch, 
The  time,  by  the  way,  must  have  been 
the  winter  preceding  the  commence- 
ment of  hostUities  with  Russia,  for  Mr. 
Dickens  took  advantage  of  there  being 
a  ferocious  despot  in  the  plav — the  Em- 
peror Matapa — to  identify  hun  with  the 
Czar  in  a  capital  song  (would  we  could 
recall  it !)  to  the  tune  of  "  The  Cork 
Leg,"  in  which  the  Emperor  described 
himself  as  "  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  ab- 
solute state,"  and  declared  that  though 
he  had  at  his  Court  "  many  a  show-day, 
and  many  a  high-day,"  he  hadn't  in  all  his 
dominions  "  a  Friday  !  "  Mr.  Planch^  had 
in  one  portion  of  the  extravaganza  put 
into  the  mouth  of  this  character  for  the 
moment  a  few  lines  of  burlesque  upon 
Macbeth,  and  we  remember  Mr.  Dickens's 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  teach  the  perfor- 
mer how  to  imitate  Macready,  whom  he 
(the  performer)  had  never  seen !  And 
after  the  performance,  when  we  were  re- 
stored to  our  evening-party  costumes,  and 
the  school-room  was  cleared  for  dancing, 
still  a  stray  "  property  "  or  two  had  escaped 
the  vigilant  eye  of  tiie  property-man ;  for 
Douglas  Jerrold  had  picked  up  the  horse's 
head  (Fortunio's  faithful  steed  Comrade)^ 
and  was  holding  it  up  before  the  greatest 
living  animal  pamter,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  audience,  with  "  Looks  as  if  it  knew 
youy  Edwin ! " 

Another  time  we  attempted  Fielding's 
"Tom  Thumb,"  using  O'Hara's  altered 
version,  further  abridged  and  added  to  by 
the  untiring  master  of  our  ceremonies. 
Fielding's  admirable  piece  of  mock  heroic 
had  always  been  a  favorite  of  Charles 


Dickens.  It  has  often  been  noticed  how 
rarely  he  quotes  in  his  books,  but  the 
reader  of  "  Pickwick  "  will  remember  how 
in  an  early  chapter  of  that  immc^al  work 
Mr.Alfred  Jingle  sings  the  two  lines  : — 

"In  hurry,  post-haste,  for  a  license. 
In  hurry,  ding-dong^  I  come  back." 

They  are  from  Lord  Grizzle's  song  in 
"Tom  Thumb."  Mr.  Lemon  played  the 
giantess  Glumdalca,  in  an  amazing  get-up 
of  a  complete  suit  of  armor  and  a  coal- 
scutde  bonnet ;  and  Mr.  Dickens  the 
small  part  of  the  ghost  of  Gaffer  Thumb, 
singing  his  own  song,  on  the  occasion,  a 
verse  of  which  may  be  quoted,  if  only  to 
illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  styles 
of  the  earlier  and  later  burlesque.  In 
O'Hara's  version  the  ghost  appears  to 
King  Arthiur,  singing : — 

*    •*  Pale  death  is  prowling, 
Dire  omens  scowling 
Doom  thee  to  slaughter, 
Thee,  thy  wife  and  daughter ; 
Furies  are  growling 
With  horrid  groans. 
Griak's  rebdlion 
What  need  I  tell  yott  on  ? 
Or  by  a  red  cow 
Tom  Thumb  devoured  ? 
Hark,  the  cock  crowing,      [Cockcnnos, 
I  must  be  going, 
I  can  no  more  7  "  [  Vamtket. 

Mr.  Dickens's  substituted  lines  were,  as 
nearly  as  we  remember,  the  following : — 

**  I've  got  up  from  my  churchyard  bed. 
And  assumed  the  perpendicular, 
Having  something  to  say  in  my  head, 

Which  isn't  so  very  particular! 
I  do  not  appear  in  spent/ 

But  in  earnest,  all  danger  scorning — 
I'm  in  your  service,  in  short, 
And  I  hereby  give  you  warning — 

[Coekcrffws, 

Who's  dat  crowing  at  the  door? 

Dere's  some  one  in  the  house  with  Dinah  I 
I'm  cali'd  (so  can't  say  any  more) 

By  a  voice  from  Cochin  China  !" 

Nonsense,  it  may  be  said,  all  dtis  \  but 
the  nonsense  of  a  great  genhis  has  always 
something  of  genius  in  it 

The  production  next  year,  on  the  same 
stage,  of  the  drama  of  ^*  The  Li§^t-house," 
marked  a  great  step  in  the  rank  of  our 
perfcmnances.  The  play  was  a  toudiisg 
and  tragic  story,  founded  (if  we  are  not 
mistaken)  upon  a  tale  by  the  same  audior, 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  which  appeared  in  an 
earty  number  of  his  friend's  weekly  jour- 
nal. Household  Words.  The  pnndpal 
characters  were  sustained  by  Mr.  Dick* 
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ens,  Mr*  Mark  Lemon,  Mr.  Wilkie  CoUin!^ 
and  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Dickens's  family. 
The  scenery  was  painted  by  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  and  compnsed  a  drop-scene  repre- 
senting the  exterior  of  Eddystone  Light- 
house, and  a  room  in  the  interior  in  which 
the  whole  action  of  the  drama  was  carried 
on.  The  prologue  was  written  (we  believe) 
by  Mr.  Dickens,  and  we  can  recall  as  if 
it  were  yesterday  the  impressive  elocution 
of  Mr.  John  Forster,  as  he  spoke  behind 
the  scenes  the  lines  which  follow  : — 

**  A  story  of  those  rocks  where  doomed  ships  come 
To  cast  their  wrecks  upon  the  steps  of  home ; 
Where  solitaiy  men,  the  long  year  through. 
The  wind  their  mime,  and  tne  brine  their  view, 
Teach  mariners  to  shun  the  fatal  light, — 
A  story  of  those  rocks  is  here  to-nigfat : 
Eddystone  Light-house  '^ — 

(Here  the  green  curtain  rose  and  discov- 
ered Stanfield*s  drop-scene,  the  Light- 
house, its  lantern  illuminated  by  a  transpa- 
rency)— 

"  in  its  ancient  form. 
Ere  he  who  built  it  died  in  the  great  storm 
Which  shivered  it  to  nothing — once  again 
Behold  out-gleaming  on  the  angry  mam. 
Within  it  are  three  men, — to  these  repair 
In  our  swift  bark  of  fancy,  light  as  air  2 
They  are  but  shadows,  we  shall  have  you  back 
Too  soon  to  the  old  dusty,  beaten  track." 

We  quote  from  memory,  and  here  our 
memory  fails.     We  are  not  aware  that  the 
prologue  was  ever  published,  or  indeed  the 
play  for  which  it  was  written ;  though  "  The 
Light-house  "  was  performed  two  or  three 
years  later  at  the  Olympic,  with  Mr.  Rob- 
son  in  the  character  onginally  played  by 
Mr.  Dickens.    The  little  drama  was  weU 
worthy  of  publication,  though  by  concep- 
tion and  treatment  alike  it  was  fitted  rather 
for  amateurs,  and  a  drawing-room,  than  for 
the  public  stage.  The  main  incident  of  the 
plot — the  confession  of  a  murder  by  the 
old  sailor,  Aaron  Gumock,  under  pressure 
of  impending  death  from  starvation  (no 
provisions  being  able  to  reach  the  lidit- 
house,  owing  to  a  continuance  of  bad 
weather),  and  his  subsequent  retractation  of 
the  confession  when  supplies  unexpected- 
ly arrive, — afforded  Mr.  Dickens  scope  for 
a  piece  of  acting  of  great  power.    To  say 
that  his  acting  was  amateurish  is  to  depre- 
ciate it  in  the  view  of  a  professional  actor, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  to  disparage  it  No 
one  who  heard  the  public  readings  from 
his  own  books  which  Mr.  Dickens  subse- 
qtiently  gave  with  so  much  success,  needs 
to  be  told  what  rare  natural  qualifications 


for  the  task  he  possessed.     Fine  features 
and  a  striking  presence,  with  a  voice  of 
great  flexibility,  were  added  to  a  perfect 
mastery  over  the  sense  of  his  author,  be- 
cause that  author  was  himself.     But  it  is 
certain  that  many  a  low  comedian  would 
have  made  the  character  of  Sam  Weller, 
for  instance,  more  telling  thaii  it  proved  in 
the  hands  of  its  originator.    Many  persons 
will  remember  what  a  hush  of  expectation 
used  to  take  possession  of  the  entire  audi- 
ence when,  in  the  trial-scene  from  "  Pick- 
wick," the  crier  of  the  court  said,  "  Call 
Samuel  Weller,"  and  that  immortal  worthy 
stepped  into  the  box ;  and  what  a  palpa- 
ble feeling  of  disappointment  succeeded 
his  first  words  as  spoken  by  Mr.  Dickens ! 
Whether  it  was  that  the  average  reader  of 
"  Pickwick  "  expected  to  find  the  peculiar 
flow  of  humor  associated  with  the  charac- 
ter to  be  accompanied  by  some  equally 
marked  peculiarities  of  tone  and  manner, 
or  that  every  person  present  had  formed  a 
different  conception  of  the  hero,  and  was 
therefore  inevitably  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment ;  certain  it  is  that  nearly  every  one 
of  the  audience  thought  that  the  reader 
had  in  this  respect  unaccountably  failed  : 
and,  as  we  have  said,  many  a  low  comedi- 
an without  a  tithe  of  Mr.  Dickens's  genius 
or  knowledge  of  human  nature  would  have 
better  satisfied  the  general  expectation. 
But  we  are  persuaded,  and  were  persuaded 
at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Dickens  exhibited  a 
fidelity  to  truth  in  this  instance  more  real- 
ly artistic  than  in  his  imitations  of  certain 
familiar  types  of  character  such  as  Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz  or  Mrs.  Cluppins.     He  pre- 
sented Samuel  Weller  as  having,  in  spite  of 
all  his  wit  and  readiness,  the  characteristics 
of  the  class  of  society  to  which  he  belonged. 
People  had  forgotten  that  Sara  Weller  was 
a  boots  and  a  waiter,  and  that,  although  a 
master  of  chaff  and  slang,  he  was  not  a  pro- 
fessional clown ;  and  they  expected  to  hear 
from  the  artist  and  the  literary  man  what 
they  would  have  heard  in  a  dramatized  ver- 
sion from  the  low-comedy  actor.     In  this 
respect  Mr.  Dickens,  as  an  actor,  was  ama- 
teurish ;  but  it  is  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  he  was  not  of  the  stage,  stagey. 
If  there  was  a  certain  ease  and  handiness 
which  the  practice  of  the  art  as  a  profes- 
sion might  have  brought  to  him,  he  at  least 
escaped  the  tjrranny  of  those  convention- 
alisms which  the  best  actors  (at  least  of 
our  own  time)  have  not  been  able  to  resist. 
Mr.  Dickens's  acting — certainly  his  serious 
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acting — ^mig^t  have  fsuled  in  a  large  thea- 
tre just  as  a  picture  painted  by  Creswick 
or  Cooke  would  have  been  ineffective  if 
used  as  a  scene  in  that  theatre.  In  both 
cases,  broader  effects  and  less  carefulness 
in  details  would  have  been  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. 

The  farce  of  "  Mr.  Nightingale's  Diary," 
the  joint  production  of  Dickens  and  Mark 
Lemon,  which  followed  Mr.  Collins's  play 
at  Tavistock  House^  was  well  calculated 
to  exhibit  the  versatility  of  the  principal 
actor.  Mr.  Dickens  played  one  Mr.  Gab- 
blewig,  in  which  character  he  assumed 
four  or  five  different  disguises,  chan^ng  his 
dress,  voice,  and  look  with  a  rapidity  and 
completeness  which  the  most  practised 
"  entertainer  "  might  envy.  This  whimsi- 
cal piece  of  extravagance  had  been  before 
played  by  the  same  actors  in  the  perform- 
ances for  the  benefit  of  the  Guild  of  Lite- 
rature and  Art,  but  has  never  been  print- 
ed, except  privately  for  the  use  of  the 
original  actors.  What  portions  were  con- 
tributed by  the  joint  authors  respectively 
we  can  bnly  surmise ;  but  there  were  cer- 
tain characters  and  speeches  which  bore 
very  clearly  stamped  upon  them  the  mark 
of  their  authorship.  One  of  the  characters 
played  by  Mr.  Dickens  was  an  old  lady,  in 
great  trouble  and  perplexity  about  a  mis- 
sing child ;  of  which  character  (bemg 
nameless  in  the  drama)  he  always  spoke, 
when  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  her  off 
the  stage,  as  Mrs.  Gamp,  some  of  whose 
speeches  were  as  well  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion for  droll  extravagance  of  incongruity 
as  the  best  of  her  famous  prototype  in 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit."  In  addition  to  her 
perplexity  about  the  missing  infant,  she  is 
further  embarrassed  as  to  the  exact  sur- 
name of  Mr.  Nightingale,  whose  name  she 
remembers  to  be  that  of  a  bird,  but  cannot 
always  refer  to  the  correct  species  of  that 
order.  A  quotation  we  make  from  memo- 
ry will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fertile  and 
smgular  fancy  from  whose  mint  it  came : — 

**  No,  sir,  I  will  not  leave  the  house  !  I 
will  not  leave  the  establishment  without 
my  chid,  my  boy.  My  boy,  sir,  which  he 
were  his  mother's  hope  and  his  father's 
pride,  and  no  one  as  I  am  aweer  on's  joy. 
Vich  the  name  as  was  giv*  to  this  blessed- 
est  of  infants  and  vorked  in  best  of  Vite- 
chapel  mixed  upon  a  pincushin,  and  *  Save 
the  mother'  likewise,  were  Abjalom,  after 
his  own  parential  father,  Mr.  Nightingale, 
who  no  other  ways  than  by  being  guv*  to 


liquor,  lost  a  day's  vork  at  the  veelwright 
business,  vich  it  was  but  limited,  Mr.  Sky- 
lark, being  veels  of  donkey-chaises  and 
goats ;  and  vun  vas  even  drawn  by  geese 
for  a  wager,  and  came  up  the  aisle  o*  the 
parish  church  one  Sunday  artemoon  by 
reason  of  the  perwerseness  of  the  animals, 
as  could  be  testified  by  Mr.  Wix  the  beadle 
afore  he  died  of  drawing  on  Vellinton 
boots  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed, 
after  an  'earty  meal  of  roast  beef  and  a 
pickled  walnut  to  which  he  were  too  par- 
tial !  Yes,  Mr.  Robin  Redbreast,  in  the 
marble  fontin  of  that  theer  church  was  he 
baptized  Abjalom,  vich  never  can  be  un- 
made or  undone,  I  am  proud  to  say,  not 
to  please  nor  give  offence  to  no  one,  no- 
hows  and  noveres,  sir.  .  .  .  Ah !' affliction 
sore  long  time  Maria  Nightingale  bore ; 
physicians  was  in  vain' — not  that  I  am 
aweer  she  had  anyone  in  particular,  sir, 
excepting  one^  vich  she  tore  his  hair  by 
handfuls  out  in  consequence  of  disagree- 
ments re/<itive  to  her  complaint ;  and  dead 
she  is,  and  will  be,  as  the  hosts  of  the 
Egyptian  fairies ;  and  this  I  shall  prove,  di- 
rectly minute,  on  the  evingdence  of  my 
brother  the  sexton,  whom  I  shall  here  pro- 
duce, to  your  confusion,  young  person,  in 
the  twinkling  of  a  star  or  humin  eye  ! " 

Scarcely  had  the  old  lady  quitted  the 
stage  when  Mr.  Dickens  reappeared  as 
"my  brother  the  sexton,"  a  very  old 
gentleman  indeed,  with  a  quavery  voice  and 
self-satisfied  smile  (pleasantly  suggesting 
how  inimitable  must  have  been  the  same 
actor's  nfianner  as  Justice  Shallow),  and 
afflicted  with  a  "hardness  of  hearing" 
which  almost  baffled  the  efforts  of  his 
interrogators  to  obtain  from  him  the 
desired  information  as  to  the  certificate  of 
Mrs.  Nightingale's  decease.  "  If  s  no  use 
your  whispering  to  me,  sir!"  was  the 
gentle  remonstrance  which  the  first  loud 
shout  in  his  ear  elicited ;  and  on  the  ques- 
tion being  put  whether  "Be  had  ever 
buried" — he  at  once  interrupted  to  reply 
that  he  had  brewed ;  and  that  he  and  his 
old  woman — "mv  old  woman  was  a  Kent- 
ish woman,  gentlemen :  one'  year,  sir,  we 
brewed  some  of  the  strongest  ale  that  ever 
you  drank,  sir :  they  used  to  call  it  down 
m  our  part  of  the  country  (in  allusion,  you 
understand,  to  its  great  strength,  gentle- 
men), 'Samson  with  his  hair  on,'" — at 
which  point  the  Aread  of  his  narrative  was 
cut  short  by  the  reiteration,  in  a  louder 
key  still,  of  die  intended  question  in  a 
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complete  form.    A  third  character  in  the 
farce,   sustained    by  Dickens,    was   that 
of  a  malade  imaginairCy  for   the    time 
being  under  treatment  by  a  new  specific, 
*'  mustard  and  milk,"  the  merits  of  which 
he  could  not  highly  enough  extol,  but 
which  nevertheless  was  not  so  soothing  in 
its  effects  but  that  the  patient  ^ave  every 
minute  a  loud  shriek — explaimng  apolo- 
getically, "  That*  s  the  mustard ! "  followed 
immediately  by  a  still  louder  one,  '^  Thaf  s 
the  milk  1 "     We  are  afraid  to  say  in  how 
many  other  disguises  our  manager  appear- 
ed, but  there  was  certainly  one  other,  a 
footman  or  waiter,  in  which  character  the 
actor  gave  us  a  most  amusing  caricature 
of  the  manner  of  one  of  his  own  servants ; 
and  we  remember  with  what  glee,  one 
night  at  supper  after  rehearsal,  Dickens 
learned  that  die  man  in  question  had  been 
heard  imitating  his  master  in  the  part  for 
the  amusement  of  his  fellow-servants,  in 
utter  ignorance  that  he  himself  had  sat  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  portrait     This 
very  clever  farce  might  well  be  given  to 
the  public  now  that  tne  chief  actor  is  no 
more ;  for  though  the  character  is  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  amateurs,  or 
even  most  professionals  (and  we  are  not 
forgetting  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  in  "  Pat- 
ter versus  Clatter"),  the  piece  contains 
dialogue  full  of  humor  peculiarly  Dicken- 
sian.     As  a  comedian,  it  is  perhaps  with 
Charles  Mathews  alone  that  we  should 
think  of  comparing  Charles  Dickens.     In 
repose,  the  walk  and  voice  and  manner  of 
the  two  were  much  alike ;  though  in  power 
of  facial  and  vocal  change  Mr.  Dickens 
had  great  advantages ;  and  he  had  further 
an  earnestness  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  other  actor,  the  lack  of  which  has  kept 
him  from  excelling  in  many  characters  for 
which  in  other  respects  he  would  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  qualified.     The  same  amaz- 
ing fertility  and  rapidity  of  invention,  in 
which  Dickens  stands  without  a  rival  as  a 
humorist,  often  served  him  in  excellent 
stead,  in  the  sudden  substitution  of  ex- 
tempore remarks  known  to  the  profes- 
sional actor  as  ''  gag."     On  one  occasion 
in  a  farce  (we  forget  its  name)  played 
after  "The  Frozen  Deep,"  one  of  the 
characters    having    occasion  to  disguise 
lumself  for  the  moment  in  the  chintz  cover 
of  the  sofa,  Mr.  Dickens  suddenly  observ- 
ed, to  the  astonishment  of  his  fellow-actors, 
''  He  has  a  general  appearance  of  going 
to  have  his  hair  cut  1 "  a  comparison  so 


ingeniously  perfect  as  to  convulse  every- 
body on  and  off  the  stage  with  laughter. 
In  this  rapid  discovery  of  resemblances — 
for  example,  Mrs.  Lirriper's  description  of 
the  poor  gentleman,  when  the  fire  broke 
out  in  her  lodgings,  carried  out  in  a  chair, 
"  similar  to  Guy  Fawkes,"  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  Captain  Bunsb/s  eyes,  "one 
movable  and  one  stationary,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  some  light-houses"—- our  great 
novelist  has  never  been  approached. 
"Thus,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "he 
makes  human  nature  and  its  surroundings 
speak  to  us ;  and  thus  the  richness  of  life 
is  multiplied  to  us  infinitely,  so  long  as  we 
are  enabled  to  view  it  with  his  eyes." 
This  predominant  note  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens's humor,  in  which  he  has  had  and  con- 
tinues to  have  endless  imitators  but  no 
equal,  adds  another  to  the  many  difficul- 
ties that  are  found  in  drawing  any  sharp 
line  of  distinction  between  humor  and  wit. 
Wit,  according  to  the  definition  commonly 
accepted,  lies  in  the  discovery  of  relations 
between  words  or  ideas  before  unsuspect- 
ed or  unimagined ;  but  the  genius  of  at 
least  one  eminent  contemporary  of  Dick- 
ens shows  how  any  definition  of  the  kind 
is  subject  to  continuous  modification. 
Thomas  Hood  was  a  great  wit — in  his  own 
line  without  a  rival — ^but  his  best  wit  mer- 
ges into  humor,  transfused  by  his  great 
gift  of  human  kindness.  Thackeray  was 
feeling  his  way  to  a  truer  account  of  the 
matter  when  he  said,  "  Shall  we  not  call 
humor  the  union  of  love  and  wit  ?  "  In 
this  combination  of  a  swift  and  vivid  intel- 
lectual apprehension  with  the  controlling 
sense  of  a  human  relationship  with  all  the 
diverse  creations  of  his  fancy,  consists  the 
power  of  Charles  Dickens.  And  in  this 
regard,  as  a  humorist,  he  takes  higher  rank 
than  Thackeray.  The  latter  does  not 
stand  on  the  same  level  as  his  characters  : 
he  looks  down  upon  them,  kindly,  no 
doubt,  and  pityingly,  but  still  from  a 
higher  elevation.  The  allegory  which  he 
suggested  in  the  preface  to  "  Vanity  Fair" 
was  more  candid  than  perhaps  the  writer 
knew.  He  looked  on  the  men  and  women 
whose  thoughts  and  actions  developed 
under  his  hajud  as  puppets,  and  he  thereby 
missed  the  sense,  ever  present  widi  his 
brother-novelist,  of  a  real  human  equality 
with  them.  He  was  capable  of  love  for 
them,  but  it  was  the  love  of  compassion 
rather  than  of  sympathy. 

It  was  perhaps  partly  owing  to  Mr. 
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Dickens's  sense  that  his  mission  in  life  was 
to  be  an  "  entertainer,"  that  from  the  out- 
set of  his  literary  career  he  exhibited  so 
strong  a  fellow-feeling  with  entertainers 
of  all  kinds :  and  these  few  rough  notes  of 
his  own  theatrical  relaxations  may  be  of 
interest  if  only  as  illustrating  one  un- 
doubted characteristic  of  his  genius.  His 
love  of  the  stage,  and  his  familiarity  with 
every  aspect  of  it,  are  apparent  in  almost 
evexything  he  has  written,  from  the 
"  Sketdies  by  Boz,"  in  which  he  described 
an  evening  at  Astle/s  (which,  by  the  way, 
may  be  compared,  by  those  who  like  to 
trace  the  growing  power  and  the  perfect- 
ing touch  of  a  great  artist,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  same  scene  in  the  "  Old  Ciui- 
osity  Shop"),  to  the  casual  mention  in  the 
unfinished  "  Mvsterjr  of  Edwin  Drood"  of 
the  picture  of  "Signor  Jacksonini  the 
clown,  in  the  act  of  saying  *  How  are  you 
to-morrow?*  quite  as  large  as  life  and 
nearly  as  melancholy."  The  conventional- 
ities and  artificialities  of  the  stage  afforded 
him  constant  material  for  humorous  de- 
scription, or  comment.  He  has  written 
nothing  more  genuinely  humorous  and 
clever  than  the  account  of  Mr.  Crummies 
and  his  company  at  the  Portsmouth 
Theatre.  Who  can  ever  forget  Mr. 
Crummies'  expression  of  honest  regret  as 
he  recalled  the  first-tragedy-man,  once  a 
member  of  his  company,  who  "  when  he 
played  Othello  used  to  black  himself  all 
over.  That* s  going  into  a  part  as  if  you 
felt  it  It  isn't  common,  more's  the  pity ; " 
or  the  same  gentleman's  account  to 
Nicholas  of  his  first  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Crununles : — "The  first  time  I  saw  that  ad- 
mirable woman,  Johnson,  she  stood  on  her 
head  on  the  butt-end  of  a  spear,  surround- 
ed by  blazing  fire-works ! "  But,  although 
Mr.  Dickens  constantly  introduced  the 
theatre  and  the  theatncal  profession,  to 
lau^h  af  their  top  common  absurdities  and 
theu:  adherence  to  tradition,  he  believed 
in  them  stilL  His  own  genius  was  too 
dramatic  for  him  not  to  have  strong  sym- 
pathy with  dramatic  representations,  if  at 
the  same  time  his  close  observation  of 
hiunan  nafture,  and  his  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  forced  him  to  see  how  little 
illusive  stage  illusion  commonly  is.  There 
is  no  dieme  on  which  he  appears  to  love 
more  to  dwell.  "The  Uncommercial 
Traveller,"  and  the  miscellaneous  papers 
^hich  he  contributed  to  his  periodical 
Household  Words^  are  fiiU  of   exquisite 


instances  in  point.  He  cannot  mention 
DuUborough  as  "his  boyhoocfs  home" 
without  remembering  Aathe feels  "like  a 
tenor  in  an  English  opera  when  he  does 
so."  He  cannot  pass  the  Dtdlborongh 
Theatre  without  calling  to  mind  that  diere 
he  had  first  seen  "  the  fimny  countryman, 
but  countiyman  of  noble  principles,  in  a 
flowered  waistcoat,  crunch  up  his  littie  hat 
and  throw  it  on  the  ground,  and  pull  off 
his  coat,  saying, '  Dom  thee,  Squire,  cocnn 
on  with  thy  fistes,  then  ! '  At  ifiirich  the 
lovely  young  woman  who  kept  company 
with  him  (and  who  went  out  gleaning  in  a 
narrow  white  muslin  apron  with  five  beau- 
tiful bars  of  five  different  colored  ribbons 
across  it)  was  so  fiigfatened  for  his  sake 
that  she  fainted  away."  And  every  one 
has  noted,  in  reading  that  uncomfortable 
and  rather  dreary  story  "  Hard  Times," 
diat  the  part  which  the  author  himself 
really  enjoyed  is  that  which  deals  wi&  the 
interests  of  the  poor  horse-riding  people — 
Mr.  Bleary,  Sissy  Jupe,  and  Master  Kid- 
derminster. Mr.  Gradgrind's  method  of 
gauging  all  human  nature  by  statistics  is  a 
trifle  caricatured,  and  the  boasts  of  Mr. 
Bounderby  a  thought  conventional;  but 
poor  old  asthmatic  Mr.  Sleai/s  account 
of  his  new  scene  in  the  circle,  as  he  im- 
parts it  to  Sissy  Jupe,  reveals  at  once  where 
the  humorist  was  really  strong  and  rejoiced 
in  his  strength : — "  If  you  wath  to  thee 
oiu"  Children  in  the  Wood,  with  their  £aitiier 
and  mother  both  a-dying,  on  a  horthe — 
their  unde  a  receiving  them  ath  hitfi 
wardth,  upon  a  horthe — ^themthelvth  both 
a-goin'  a  blackberryin'  on  a  hortiie — and 
the  robinth  a  comin'  in  to  cover  'em  witii 
leavth,  upon  a  horthe — ^you'd  Aay  it  waA 
the  tompletetht  thing  ever  you  set  your 
eyeth  on ! "  Dickens  was  drawn  towards 
all  that  multifarious  class  who  live  by  af- 
fording what  he  conceived  to  be  innocent 
amusement.  It  was  his  favorite  doctrine 
that  people  must  be  amused — ^that  diey 
needed  it;  and  no  form  of  pharisaical 
propriety  was  more  irritating  to  him  than 
that  which  advocated  the  mechanics'  in- 
stitute or  the  lecture-hall  as  the  only  legi- 
timate relief  to  the  working-man's  hours 
of  labor.  The  great  novelist  must  himself 
have  known  to  how  many  thousands  his 
own  writings  ministered  refreshment  and 
enjoyment  after  the  dull  medianic  fonttne 
of  daily  work,  and  he  had  no  sympathv 
with  diat  uneven-handed  policy  whicn 
would  deny  amusement,  because  it  must 
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needs  be  of  a  less  elerated  character,  to 
tile  social  ranks  below  his  own.  Hence 
was  it,  in  part,  that  while  his  own  tastes  led 
hhn  to  enjoy  die  theatre  and  all  its  associ- 
ations, he  looked  tenderly  and  lovingly, 
and  therefore  with  real  humor,  upon  Mrs. 
Jarley,  and  the  Punch  and  Judy  men,  and 
Dr.  Marygold:  yes,  down  to  the  poor 
artist  ^who  had  somewhat  deranged  the 
natural  expression  of  his  countenance  by 
putting  small  leaden  lozenges  into  his  eyes 
and  bringing  them  out  at  his  mouth.'' 

The  success  of  "The  Light-house,"  per- 
formed at  Tavistock  House  in  the  Janu- 
ary of  1856,  and  subsequently  repeated 
at  Campden  House,  Kensington,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Consumption  Hospital  at 
Bournemouth,  induced  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
to  try  his  dramatic  fortune  once  more,  and 
the  result  was  the  drama  of  "  The  Frozen 
Deep,"  witfi  an  excellent  part  for  Mr. 
Dickens  and  opportunity  for  charming 
scenic  eflfects  by  Mr.  Stanfield  and  Mr. 
Telbin.  The  plot  was  of  the  slightest. 
A  young  naval  officer,  Richard  Wardour, 
is  in  love,  and  is  aware  that  he  has  a  rival 
in  the  lady's  affections,  diough  he  does 
not  know  that  rival's  name.  His  ship  is 
ordered  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  to 
the  polar  regions,  and,  as  we  remember, 
the  moody  and  unhappy  young  officer, 
while  chopping  down  for  firewood  some 
part  of  what  had  composed  the  sleeping 
compartment  of  a  wooden  hut,  discovers 
from  a  name  carved  upon  the  timbers  that 
his  hated  rival  is  with  him  taking  part  in 
the  expedition.  His  resolve  to  compass 
the  other's  death  gradually  gives  place  to 
a  better  spirit,  and  the  drama  ends  with 
his  saving  his  rival  from  starvation  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  life,  himself  living  just 
long  enough  to  bestow  his  dying  blessing 
on  the  lovers ;  the  ladies  whose  brothers 
and  lovers  were  on  the  expedition  having 
joined  them  in  Newfoundland.  The  cha- 
racter of  Ridiard  Wardour  afforded  the 
actor  opportunity  for  a  fine  di^pla^  of 
mental  struggle  and  a  gradual  transition 
fh)m  moodiness  to  vindictiveness,  and 
finally,  under  the  pressure  of  sufibring,  to 
penitence  and  resignation,  and  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Dickens  with  consummate 
skill.  The  charm  of  the  piece  as  a  whole, 
however,  did  not  depend  so  much  upon- 
the  acting  of  tfie  principal  character,  fine 
as  it  was,  as  on  the  perfect  refinement 
and  natural  pathos  with  which  the  family 
and  domestic  interest  of  the  story  was 


sustained.  The  ladies  to  whose  acting  so 
much  of  this  charm  was  due  are  happily 
still  living,  and  must  not  be  mentioned 
byname  or  made  the  subjects  of  criticism 
in  this  place ;  but  the  circumstance  is 
worth  noticing  as  suggesting  one  reason 
why  such  a  drama,  effective  and  touching 
in  the  drawing-room,  would  be  even  un- 
pleasing  on  the  stage.  Such  a  drama 
depends  for  its  success  on  a  refin«nent 
of  mind  and  feeling  in  the  performers 
which  in  the  present  state  of  the  theatrical 
iut  must  of  necessity  be  rarely  possessed, 
or  if  possessed  must  speedily  succumb  to 
the  unwholesome  influences  of  that  class 
of  dramatic  literature  whidi  alone,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  managers,  is  found  to 
please  at  the  present  day.  The  fact  fur- 
ther suggests  ^at  if  the  drama  as  one  of 
the  arts  which  give  high  and  noble  plea- 
sure is  to  endure,  it  must  be  (for  a  while, 
at  least)  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
private  theatricals  ^ich  Mr.  Dickens's 
talent  and  enterprise  have  made  famous. 
While  the  tnie  drama  is  under  persecution 
in  public,  it  must  find  shelter  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  private  houses  and  the  willing 
co-operation  of  the  talent  and  refinement 
of  private  life.  No  theatrical  performance 
can  satisfy  an  educated  taste  in  which  the 
characters  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
sustained  l^  representatives  who  cannot 
walk,  speak,  and  act  as  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Such  performances  as  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  "  Not  so  Bad  as  we 
Seem,"  and  "  The  Frozen  Deep,"  in  which 
Mr.  Dickens  with  his  firiends  and  literary 
brethren  took  part,  are  worthy  of  being 
cherished  in  memcHy,  as  showing  that 
the  drama  is  not  superseded  by  prose 
fiction,  as  some  persons  believe,  but  is 
still  capable  of  affording  high  and  intense 
intellectual  pleasure  of  its  own. 

.The production  of  "The  Frozen  Deep" 
has  a  literary  interest  for  the  reader  of 
Dickens,  as  marking  the  date  of  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  Ins  career  as  an  artist. 
It  was  during  the  performance  of  this  play 
witfi  his  children  and  friends,  he  tells  us 
in  the  preface  of  his  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  that  the  plot  of  that  Mory  took 
^ape  in  his  imagination.  He  does  not 
confide  to  us  what  was  the  precise  con- 
nection between  the  two  events.  But 
the  critical  reader  will  have  noticed  that 
then,  and  from  that  time  onwards,  the 
novelist  discovered  a  manifest  solicitude 
and  art  in  the  construction  of  his  plots 
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which  he  had  not  evinced  up  to  that  time. 
In  his  earlier  works  there  is  little  or  no 
constructive  ability.  "Pickwick"  was 
merely  a  series  of  scenes  from  London 
and  country  life  more  or  less  loosely 
strung  together.  "Nicholas  Nickleby" 
was  m  this  respect  little  different.  In 
"Copperfield"  Uiere  is  more  attention  to 
this  specially  dramatic  faculty,  but  even 
in  that  novel  the  special  skill  of  the  con- 
structor is  exhibited  rather  in  episodes  of 
the  story  than  in  the  narrative  as  a  whole. 
But  from  and  after  the  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities,''  Mr.  Dickens  manifests  a  diluent 
pursuit  of  that  art  of  framing  and  de- 
veloping a  plot  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt  is  traceable  to  the  influence  of  his 
intimate  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins.  In  this  special  art  Mr.  Collins 
has  long  held  high  rank  among  living  nov- 
elists. «  He  is  indeed,  we  think,  open  to 
the  charge  of  sacrificing  too  much  to  the 
composition  of  riddles,  which,  like  riddles 
of  another  kind,  lose  much  of  their  inter- 
est when  once  they  have  been  solved. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
Mr.  Dickens  was  aiming  at  one  special 
excellence  of  Mr.  Collins,  the  latter  was 
assimilating  Kis  style,  in  some  other  re- 
spects, to  that  of  his  brother-novelist 
Each,  of  late  years,  seemed  to  be  desi- 
rous of  the  special  dramatic  fiiculty  which 
the  other  possessed.  Mr.  Dickens's  plots, 
Mr.  CoUins's  cluuracters  and  dialogues, 
bore  more  and  more  clearly  marked  the 
traces  of  the  model  on  which  they  were 
respectively  based.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  another  consideration  was  in- 
fluencing the  direction  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
genius.  He  may  have  half  suspected  that 
tiie  peculiar  fre^ness  of  his  earlier  style 
was  no  longer  at  his  command,  and  he 
may  have  been  desirous  of  breaking  fresh 
ground  and  cultivating  a  faculty  too  long 
neglected.  As  we  have  said,  we  believe 
that  his  genius  was  largely  dramatic,  and 
that  it  was  the  overpowering  fertility  o[  his 
humor  as  a  descriptive  writer  which  led  him 
at  the  outset  of  his  literary  career  to  prose 
fiction  as  the  freest  outcome  of  his  gen- 
ius. However  that  may  be,  he  loved  the 
drama  and  things  dramatic ;  and  notwith- 
standing what  might  be  inferred  from  the 
lecture  which  Nicholas  administers  to  the 
literary  gentleman  in  "  Nicholas  Nicklcby," 
he  evidently  loved  to  see  his  own  stories  in 


a  dramatic  shape,  when  the  adaptation  was 
made,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 
design  of  the  originator.  Most  of  his 
earlier  works  were  dramatized,  and  en- 
joyed a  sucxess  attributable  not  less  to 
the  admirable  acting  which  they  called 
forth  than  to  the  £amae  of  the  characters 
in  their  original  setting.  His  Christmas 
Stories  proved  most  successful  in  their 
dramatic  shape,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  not  in  view  those  ad- 
mirable comedians,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeley, 
when  he  drew  the  diarming  characters  of 
Britain  and  Clemency  Newcome.  His 
"  Tale  of  Two  Cities "  (which,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  somewhere 
publicly  referred  to  as  the  finest  of  his 
friend's  fictions  in  point  of  construc- 
tion) was  arranged  under  his  own  super- 
vision for  the  stage,  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  growing  pleasure  in  seeing  his  works 
reproduced  in  this  shape,  for  "Little 
Em'ly,"  the  latest  arrangement  of  "  David 
Copperfield,"  was  produced  with  at  least 
his  sanction  and  approval;  and  at  the 
present  date  a  version  of  the  "  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop,"  under  the  title  of  "  Nell,"  is 
announced  for  immediate  production,  as 
having  been  similarly  approved  by  himself 
shortly  before  his  lamented  death.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  stage  we  may  well 
be  thankful  lor  pieces  so  wholesome  in 
interest,  so  pure  in  moral,  so  abounding 
in  unforced  humor,  as  his  best  stories  are 
adapted  to  provide. 

Not,  perhaps,  till  the  next  great  master 
of  humor  shall  have  arisen,  and  in  his  turn 
fixed  the  humorous  form  for  the  genera- 
tion or  two  that  succeed  him,  will  Dick- 
ens's countrymen  be  able  to  form  a  prox* 
imate  idea  of  the  rank  he  is  finally  to  take 
in  the  roll  of  English  authors.  The 
shoals  of  imitators  who  have  enjoyed  a 
transient  popularity  by  imitating  all  that 
can  be  imitated  of  a  great  writer^r-his 
most  superficial  and  perishable  attractions 
— ^will  have  been  forgotten,  and  it  must 
then  be  seen  whether  the  better  portion 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  genius  is  of  that  stuff 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  changing 
fashion  and  habits  of  thought.  We  have 
little  doubt  that,  to  use  the  words  with 
n^ich  lA>rd  Macaulay  concluded  his  re- 
view of  Byron,  "  after  the  closest  scrutiny, 
tliere  will  still  remain  much  that  can  only 
perish  with  the  English  language." 
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The  Specutor. 

THE  SIRENS. 

Off  Capri^  April,  1868. 

Look  down, — far  downward  !    Are  not  those  the  Sirens  ? 

Do  not  their  white  arms  ^leam, 
Where  wavering  sunbeams  hght  the  depths  of  ocean, 

Like  some  sweet  doubtful  dream ! 

Listen,  oh  listen  !     Is  not  that  their  singing  ? — 

That  low,  sweet,  murmuring  sound, 
Steeping  both  soul  and  sense  in  slumbrous  music, 

That  ever-eddying  round, 

Now  sinks  and  pauses  dying,  and  then  rises. 

Most  like  an  organ's  swell ; 
And  if  the  words  be  theirs  that  fill  my  fancy. 

Or  mine,  I  cannot  tell. 

"  ComeTdown,"  they  sing,  "  come  down,  oh,  weary  mortal 
With  heart  so  ill  at  ease  ! 
Come  down,  and  taste  the  cool  calm  rest  that  waits  you, 
Below  the  changeful  seas ! 

"  Above,  the  fiery  summer  sunbeams  scorch  you, 
And  the  hard  winter  chills. 
Below,  is  neither  burning  heat  of  summer, 
Nor  yet  the  cold  which  kills. 

"  Above,  your  eyes  are  blinded  by  the  sunshine, 
Or  look  in  vain  for  light. 
Below,  a  soft  green  twilight  reigns  forever, 
Of  equal  day  and  night. 

"  The  earth  is  full  of  care,  of  wild  endeavor. 
That  seldom  brings  success, 
Of  griefs  that  sap  the  strength,  and  dim  the  eyesight, 
And  joys  that  do  not  bless. 

"  There  all  things  change, — your  very  griefs  pass  by  you, 
And  fast  your  joys  decay, 
And  the  strong  passions  of  your  hate  and  anger 
Die  fruitlessly  away. 

^*  Life  flieth  fast,  and  falleth  quickly  from  you. 
Your  once  warm  loves  grow  cold ; 
Your  youth  is  full  of  toil ;  your  age  is  weary ; 
And  so  your  tale  is  told ! 

^  But^  down  with  us,  no  weariness  nor  labor, 
Shall  stir  your  dreamfbl  ease. 
And  the  fierce  fire  of  passion,  and  of  longing, 
Grows  cool  beneath  the  seas. 
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"  For  here,  perpetual  pleasure  steeps  the  senses 
In  deep  unbroken  calm, 
Closing  the  wounds  you  bring  from  life's  wild  struggle, 
With  its  soft  healbg  balm. 

"  Come  down !    You  love  to  feel  the  tiny  wavelets 
Steal  round  about  your  feet. 
If  'tis  a  joy  to  feel  their  sportive  kisses, 
Will  not  their  clasp  be  sweet  ? 

"  Com^  down  !  come  down  !    The  luIHng  voice  of  ocean 
Shadl  drown  earth's  harsher  noise ; 
And  you  shall  taste  how  rest  that  is  unl^oken 
Outweighs  her  chiefest  joys." 

.  Oh,  cease,  sweet  voices  !  cease  your  witching  music. 

Cease  ere  your  song  prevail ! 
Ah  ! — ^it  is  over ! — and  I  was  but  dreaming 
Upon  the  ancient  tale. 

Where  yet  lies  hid  a  truth  of  subtle  meaning. 

By  noblest  hearts  confest ; 
Except  as  he  becometh  beast,  or  angel, 

Man  may  not  find  his  rest 

And  though  in  truth  we  hear  no  Siren  voices 

Luring  to  shameful  ease. 
Yet  yearnings  rise  within  us  as  we  listen 

Unto  the  murmuring  seas ; 

For  there  is  something  in  the  sound  of  waters 

Sweeter  than  sweetest  mirth, 
Uttering  aloud  the  soul's  unspoken  longings. 

Sought  and  unfouhd  on  eaith. 


■»#>»■ 
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CURIOUS  TITLES  OF  BOOKS. 

Victor  Hugo  tells  us  that,  being  be-  lished  under  this  name  several  novels — 
hind-hand  with  his  publisher  in  hb  agree-  among  others,  his,  masterpiece  of  wit  and 
ment  to  write  JVofr^  Dame  de  Paris^  he  emotion,  Gentviive, 
locked  up  his  clothes,  bought  a  knitted  In  every  age,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
woollen  suit,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  great  con^eration  with  authors  as  to  the 
house  for  a  few  months  until  his  work  was  title  under  which  they  shall  issue  their 
completed.  He  had  also  on  the  first  day  works ;  publishers  agree  with  them  in  the 
prepared  a  bottle  of  ink,  the  last  drop  of  importance  they  attach'  to  Ais  point,  as 
which  was  finished  with  the  last  line,  the  public  are  easily  attracted  by  a  taking 
This  gave  him  the  idea  of  naming  the  book  title.  Pliny  remarks  that  the  Greeks  show- 
The  Contents  of  a  Bottle  of  Inky  which,  ed  admirable  taste  in  this  way ;  some  call- 
however,  he  did  not  carry  out,  considering  ed  them  A  Hive^  by  which  their  readers 
the  title  he  had  akeady  chosen  more  to  were  to  understand  that  they  would  enjoy 
the  purpose.  Some  years  after,  his  friend,  a  rich  piece  of  honeycomb ;  others,  Tite 
Alphonse  Karr,  who  thought  the  idea  a  Horn  of  Akundance^  or  the  Meadow^  the 
charming  one,  begged  it  of  him,  and  pub-  Picture^  the  Violet;  whilst  the  Latins,  m 
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tiieir  vulgarity,  were  content  with  die  or- 
dinary names  of  Antiquities^  Examples^  or 
Arts.  The  more  witty  gave  the  title  of 
Lucuhrations^  as  did  the  author  who  called 
himself  Bibaculas,  and  who  passed  tiie 
night  in  drinking.  Varro  named  his  satire 
A  Movable  Picture;  whilst  Diodoms, 
among  die  Greeks,  disdaining  these  puer- 
ilities, entitled  his  work  The  Library. 
Aulus  Gellius  ,tells  us  that  it  was  during 
die  long  winter-nights  in  the  country  of 
Attica  diat  he  amused  himself  in  wnting 
his  work,  which  he  therefore  denominated 
The  Attic  Nights. 

The  <nieptal  and  Jewish  nations,  on  the 
contrary,  sought  for  the  most  obscure  and 
ridiculous  tides.  Who  could  imagine  that 
IJie  Heart  of  Aaron  was  a  commentary 
on  the  prophets ;  or  The  Bones  of  Joseph 
an  introduction  to  the  Talmud.  The  Gar- 
den of  Nuts  and  The  Golden  Apples  are 
theological  works ;  a  ritual  is  the  Pome- 
granate in  Flower;  and  a  catalogue  of 
rabbinical  writings  passes  under  the  name 
of  The  Lips  of  the  Sleepers^  alluding  to  a 
passage  in  Solomon's  Song.  There  is  also 
TTie  Royal  Wardrobe^  divided  into  Ten 
CoatSy  by  Mardocheus ;  The  Booh  of  the 
J^f^^g^t^  by  Eleazar,  a  work  which  is 
nothmg  more  nor  less  than  a  treatise  on 
the  love  of  God ;  and  The  Two  Hands, 
the  hand  of  the  poor  and  the  hanS  of  the 
king,  each  secdon  being  divided  into  five 
fingers.  The  Perfume  of  Damascus  Roses 
is  the  poetical  title  of  the  history  of  some 
of  Mohammed's  companions  who  lived  to 
the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
The  Spring-time  of  the  Just,  by  Zama- 
khichari,  is  a  collection  of  farces;  and 
there  are  two  works  on  law  by  the  cele- 
brated Turkish  jurisconsult,  Ibrahim,  en- 
tided  Precious  Stones^  and  The  Confhience 
of  the  Seas. 

When  we  reach  the  middle  ages,  authors 
in  the  West  seem  to  have  adopted  the  east- 
em  fashion^  and  tried  to  make  their  titles 
as  enigmatical  andfantastic  as  diose  of  the 
£ast  Sometimes  they  are  so  long  as  to 
be  a  sort  of  prospectus  of  the  whole  work, 
as,  for  instance,  the  following :  The  Great 
Shipwreck  of  Fools^  who  are  in  the  Hold 
of  Ignorance,  swimming  in  the  Sea  of  the 
World;  a  book  of  great  Effect,  Profit, 
Utility,  Vaktey  Honour^  and  Moral  Virtue, 
for  the  Instruction  of  everybody ;  which 
book  is  adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
Figures,  the  better  to  demonstrate  the  Folly 
of  the  World.     Or  diis :  The  Blazon  of 


Dances,  where  maybe  seen  ike  Misfortunes 
and  Ruin  arising  from  Dances ;  from 
which  no  Man  ever  returns  the  Wiser,  or 
Women  the  more  Modest.  The  heated 
spirit  of  the  Reformers,  and  die  angry  pas- 
sions of  their  opponents,  are  often  dis- 
played in  the  titles  of  religions  works  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century.  DumouUn 
published  one  which  he  calls  ITie  Waters 
of  Siloam,  to  extinguish  the  Fires  of  Pur- 
gatory, against  the  Reetsoning  and  Allega- 
tions of  a  Portuguese  Cordelier  ;  to  which 
a  reply  was  written  by  Cayet :  The  Burn- 
ing Furnace  and  the  Reflecting  Stove,  to 
evaporate  the  pretended  Waters  of  Siloam, 
and  to  enforce  Purgatory  against  the 
Heresies,  Calumnies,  Falsities,  and  Cavils 
of  the  pretended  Minister  DumouUn,  This 
waspubli^ed  at  Marsdlle — The  Little  Dog 
of  the  Gospel  barking  at  the  Errors  of 
Luther  ;  to  which  may  be  joined  as  a  pen- 
dant, The  Little  Pocket-pistol  which  fires 
at  Heretics,  A  Jesuit  who  wrote  against 
the  zealous  Puritan,  Sir  Hum^^ey  Lind, 
called  his  work,  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  for 
Humphrey  Lind ;  to  which  die  latter  re- 
plied by,  A  Case  for  a  Pair  of  Spectacles 
for  Humphrey  Lind,  Here  are  a  few 
mOTe  similar  ones :  A  Pair  of  Bellows  to 
blow  the  Dust  off  which  covers  John  Fry, 
1646 ;  A  Bullet  shot  into  theDevifs  Camp 
by  the  Cannon  of  the  Covenant ;  The  Bar- 
ber, or  Timothy  Priestley  shorn,  as  he  may 
be  seen  in  his  own  Mirror,  and  shaved  by 
G,  Huntingdon, 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  writers  of  works 
of  devotion  had  a  particular  preference 
for  strange  tides ;  perhaps  to  counteract 
the  unattractive  diyness  of  their  subject- 
matter.  A  priest  taking  for  his  medita- 
tions the  anthems  which  are  sung  in  Ad- 
vent and  before  Christmas,  entities  them. 
The  Sweet  Marrow  and  Tasty  Sauce  of 
the  Savoury  Bones  of  the  Saints  in  Advent, 
A  canon  of  Riez,  in  Provence,^  writes, 
The  Royal  Post  to  Patadisci  very  us^ul 
to  those  who  wish  to  go  there:  (i  Collection 
of  the  Works  of  Pious  Doctors  who  have 
curiously  treated  the  Subject,  In  it  there 
is  a  chapter  on  the  post  established  by 
Satan  to  go  to  Hell,  and  another  to  reach 
Purgatory,  which  is  the  suburb  of  Heaven, 
and  the  outer  court  of  Paradise.  An 
ascetic  gives  us,  The  Scraper  of  Vanity ; 
a  SpirUual  Pillow  necessary  to  extirpate 
Vice  and  to  plant  Virtue — a  strange  use 
for  a  pillow,  certainly.  Philip  Bosquier, 
a  Flemish  monk,  published  a  tragedy  en- 
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tided  The  Little  Rasor  of  Worldiy  Orna- 
ments, We  have  The  Spiritual  Snuff -bcx^ 
to  lead  devoted  S&uls  to  Christy  and  IT^e 
Spiritual  Seringa^  for  Souls  steeped  in 
Devotion^  in  whidi  the  author  thus  strongly 
apostioi^es  those  of  the  fair  sex  who  are 
addicted  to  painting  their  cheeks :  '^  Vile 
carcasses,  masses  of  infamy,  have  you  no 
shame  in  turning  yourselves  round  and 
round  in  the  furnace  of  love,  and  blueing 
like  boiled  lobsters  to  secure  for  your- 
selves admirers  1 " 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  the 
greatest  extravagance  displayed  in  the 
tides  of  books.  These  may  be  taken  as 
examples :  The  Pious  Lark^  with  its  Trill 
— the  little  Body  and  Feathers  of  our  Lark 
are  Spiritual  Songs,  by  Father  Autome 
de  la  Cauchie ;  Bread  Cooked  on  the  Ashes^ 
brought  by  an  Angel  to  the  Prophet  Elijah, 
to  eomfort  the  Dying ;  The  School  of  the 
Eucharist,  established  on  the  miraculous 
Respect  that  the  Beasts,  Birds,  and  Insects 
hatfe  shown  on  different  Occasions  to  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  ;  The  Lamp- 
of  Saint  Augustine,  and  the  Flies  that 
fiit  round  it;  The  Silver  Bell,  the  Sound 
of  which  will,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  make 
of  an  Usurer  a  perfect  Christian — a  work 
which  we  may  hope  fulfilled  its  purpose. 
The  following  would  prove  very  attractive : 
Some  Beautiful  Biscuits,  Cooked  in  the 
Oven  of  Charity,  and  put  aside  carefully 
for  the  Fowls  of  the  Church,  the  Sparrows 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Swallows  of  Salva- 
tion ;  or  this,  A  Bouquet  of  Delicious  Per- 
fume prepared  for  the  Saints  of  the  Lord, 
A  work  on  Christian  charity  is  entided. 
Buttons  aud  Button-holes  for  Believer^ 
Breeches  ;  and  we  have  also,  High^heeled 
Shoes  for  those,  who  are  Dwarfs  in 
Sanctity  i  and,  Crumbs  of  Consolation  for 
the  Chitkens  of  the  Covenant. 

A  Quaker  who  was  suffering  in  prison 
pubMshed  A  Sigh  for  the  Sinners  in  Zion, 
coming  from  a  Hole  in  the  Wall,  by  an 
Earthen  Vessel,  known  among  Men  under 
the  name  of  Samuel  Fish.  Abraham  de 
Sainte-Claire,  an  audior  of  the  seventeenth 
centoiy,  chose  this  extraordinary  title: 
Judas,  ArchUofuin  ;  Fi  du  Monde  ;  At- 
tention Soldmt.  A  work  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  name  taken  by  the  popes, 
«*  Servus  Senrorum  Dei,"  has  .the  tide  ofi 
A  Hunt  after  the  Stag  of  Stags  ;  and,  not 
unnaturally,  it  has  been  classedin  a  recent 
catalogue  among  works  relating  to  hunting 


In  die  next  century,  pompous  titles 
were  fsishionable  :  we  have  Palaces,  Cas- 
tles, Shields,  Theatres,  of  the  World,  of 
Pleasure,  or  of  Honor.  We  have  the 
Mirror  of  Apothecaries  ;  2he  Balleut  of 
Drugs.  The  Beautiful  She-wolf  is  noth- 
ing but  an  abridgment  of  the  i^losophy 
of  Wolf;  and  Madame  Gottsdied  names 
a  similar  work  as  The  Touching  Appeal 
of  Horace,  an  Experienced  Traveller,  tb 
all  the  Wolfians  who  sail  on  the  Ocean  of 
Common  Sense.  A  violent  satire  against 
P6re  la  Chaise  and  the  Jesuits,  in  five 
volumes,  has  Ihis  curious  tide:  John 
dances  better  than  Peter;  Peter  dances  bet- 
ter than  John  ;  both  dance  welL 

Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  political 
quarrels,  works  have  been  announced,  the 
satirical  tides  of  which  were  the  only  por- 
tions of  them  that  ever  appeared,  l^an- 
t6me  tells  us  that  when  the  Duke  of 
Epemon  was  made  governor  of  Provence, 
a  book  was  made  in  mockery  of  him,  and 
cried  before  the  palace  and  through  the 
streets,  as  The  Great  Deeds,  JVorJ^,  and 
Valour  of  M.  d'Espernon  in  his  Journey 
to  Provence,  This  was  printed  m  laige 
characters ;  but  on  turning  over  the  leaves, 
every  page  was  blank,  and  nothing  printed 
on  them.  The  public,  friends  as  well  as 
enemies  of  the  duke,  ran  to  the  criers  and 
bought 'eagerly;  but  when  they  looked 
withm  and  saw  nothing,  they  returned  in 
anger  to  the  venders,  and  accused  them 
of  their  deceit  They,  however,  excused 
themselves  in  this  way:  "Why,  sir,  the 
duke  has  done  nothing ;  how  can  we  print 
anything  about  him  ?  "  In  the  early  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  some  works 
of  this  kind  were  advertised,  but  never  ap- 
peared, as,  A  Treatise  on  Pleasure,  dedi- 
cated to  the  queen ;  The  Living  Cata^ 
falque,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  of 
Cond6 ;  French  Politeness,  dedicated  to 
the  Countess  of  Ossuna ;  The  Necessity  of 
Shaving,  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of 
Orgia.  This  paper  shall  be  closed  by  the 
title  of  a  work  published  in  1 780,  and  con- 
taining a  collection  of  poems  \  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is ;  by  whom  I  know  not  ; 
the  price  1 1  know  not  howmuch;  itissold 
I  know  not  where;  by  a  bookseller  whom 
I  know  not  Peop4e  would  naturally  buy 
it  for  the  sake  of  being  introduced  to  such 
aknbw-nodiing. 
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If  not  an  adherent,  in  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal follower,  of  Canning,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  agreed  with  Canning  on  almost  every 
great  pubUc  question;  and  long  before 
the  open  and  irreparable  breach  between 
the  old  or  Eldonite  and  new  or  Canning- 
ite  Tories  in  1827,  he  had  begun  to  draw 
away  from  the  reactionary  section  of  his 
colleagues.  Speaking  (in  the  Autobi- 
ography) of  the  Cambndge  University 
election  of  1825,  he  says : — 

'*  The  Church,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Armv 
were  in  anti-Catholic  bands  ;  and  though 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel  con- 
demned the  cabal,  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  and  many 
others  did  all  they  could  against  me. 

'*  I  had  complamed  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Canning  of 
bein^  attacked,  in  violation  of  the  under- 
standing upon  which  the  Government  was 
formed,  and  by  which  the  Catholic  question 
was  to  be  an  open  one ;  and  I  told  Lord 
Liverpool  that  if  I  was  beaten  I  should  quit 
the  Government  This  was  the  first  decided 
step  towards  a  breach  between  me  and  the 
Tories^  and  they  were  the  aggressors,^^ 

On  the  results  of  the  general  election 
he  writes  to  his  brother,  July  17th, 
1826 :— 

'^  As  to  the  commonplace  balance  between 
Opposition  and  Government,  the  election 
will  have  little  effect  upon  it    The  Govern- 
ment are  as  strong  as  any  Government  can 
wish  to  be,  as  far  as  regards  those  who  sit 
facing  them  ;  but  in  truth  the  real  Opposi- 
tion of  the  present  day  sit  behind  the  Treas- 
ury Bench ;  and  it  is  oy  the  stupid  old  Tory 
party,  who  bawl  out  the  memory  and  prabes 
of  Pitt,  while  the^are  opposing  all  the  meas> 
ures  and  principles  which  he  held  most 
important ;  it  is  by  these  that  the  progress 
of  the  Government  in  every  improvement 
which  they  are  attempting  is  thwarted  and 
impeded.    On  the  CathoHc  question ;  on  the 
prmciples  of  commerce ;  on  the  com  laws  ; 
on  the  settleroc&t  of  the  currenqr ;  on  the 
lawB  regulating  the  trade  in  money  ;  on  colo- 
nial slavery ;  on  the  game  laws,  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  moral  habits 
of  the  people :   on  all  these  questions,  and 
everything  like  them,  the  Government  find 
support  from  the  Whigs,  and  resistance  from 
their  self-denominated  friends.    However, 
the  young  sqnires  are  more  liberal  than  the 
old  ones,  and  we  must  hope  that  Heaven  will 
protect  us  from  oiur  friends,  as  it  has  done 


from  our  enemies.  The  next  session  will  be 
interesting.  All  these  (questions  will  come 
undera  new  Parliament,  m  which  there  are 
about  150  new  members." 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  great  ques- 
tions are  omitted  in  thb  recapitulation — 
parliamentary  reform  and  the  removal  of 
Protestant  disabiHties.  On  May  4th, 
1827,  Canning  thus  alluded  to  tiiem : — 

"  I  am  asked  what  I  mean  to  do  on  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  reform?  Why  I 
say — to  oppose  it — to  oppose  it  to  the  end 
of  my  life  in  this  House,  as  hitherto  I  have 
done.  I  am  asked  what  I  intend  to  do 
respecting  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts  ?  My  answer  is — ^to  oppose 
it  too." 

Lord  Palmerston  afterwards  gave  way 
to  the  irresistible  call  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, but  he  then  agreed  with  Canning, 
and  he  voted  with  Huskisson  in  1828 
against  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts.  He  had  a  confirmed  prejudice 
against  Dissenters,  and  he  uphield  church 
rates  till  their  abandonment  became  a 
sine  gud  non  of  his  second  Premiership. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  of  October  2 1, 
1826  :— 

^  I  can  forgive  old  women  like  the  Chan- 
cellor (Ekion),  spoonies  like  Liverpool,  ispo- 
ramuses  like  Westmoreland,  old  stumped-up 
Tories  like  Bathurst ;  but  how  such  a  man  as 
Peel,  liberal,  enlightened,  and  fresh  minded, 
should  find  himself  running  in  such  a  pack 
is  hardly  intelligible.    I  think  he  must  in  his 
heart  regret  those  early  pledges  and  youthful 
prejudices,  which    have  committed  him  to 
opinions  so  different  from  the  comprehensive 
and  statesmanlike  views  which  he  takes  of 
public  affairs.   But  the  day  is  fast  approach- 
ing^ as  it  seems  to  me^  when  this  matter  will 
be  settled  as  it  must  be;  and  in  spite  of  the 
orgies  in  this  town  and  Armagh,  the  elo- 
quence of  Sir  George  Hill  and  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  and  the  bumpers  pledged  to  the 
''Prentice Boys'*  motto  of  ^No  surrender^ 
the  days  of  Prot^tant  ascendancy  I  think 
are  numbered.    It  is  strange  that  in  this  en- 
lightened age  and  enlightened  country  people 
should  be  still  debating  whether  it  is  wise  to 
convert  four  or  five  millions  of  men  from 
enemies  to  friends,  and  whether  it  is  safe  to 
give  peace  to  Ireland." 

The  much  desiderated  settlement  was  ac- 
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celerated,  though  not  actually  brought 
about,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool 
and  the  formation  of  the  Cannii^  Minis- 
try in  1827.  The  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
was  again  offered  to  Lord  Patmerston  and 
accepted  by  him,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  remain  Secretary  of  War  till  the 
end  of  tiie  session,  and  then  go  to  the 
Exdiequer :  '*  In  the  meanwhile  intrigues 
were  set  on  foot  George  IV.,  who  per- 
sonally hated  me,  did  not  fancy  me  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  wanted 
to  have  Herries  in  that  office.  There 
were  questions  coming  on  about  palaces 
and  crown  lands  which  the  King  was  very 
anxious  about,  and  he  wished  either  to 
have  a  creatiu'e  of  his  own  at  the  Exche- 
quer, or  to  have  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  held  by  the  First  Lord, 
whose  numerous  occupations  would  com- 
pel him  to  leave  details  very  much  to 
George  Harrison,  the  Secretary,  and  to 
Hemes,  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List" 

These  intrigues  proved  successful 
Rather  than  embarrass  the  new  Premier, 
who  was  particularly  anxious  to  please  the 
King,  Lord  Palmerston  readily  consented 
to  retain  his  old  place,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet ;  "  Some  weeks  after  this,  Can- 
ning sent  for  me  again  to  say  he  had  a 
proposition  to  make  to  me,  which  he 
should  not  himself  have  thought  of,  but 
that  the  King  had  said  he  knew  and  was 
sure  that  it  was  just  the  very  thing  I  should 
like,  and  that  was  to  go  as  Governor  to 
Jamaica.  I  laughed  so  heartily  that  I  ob- 
served Canning  looked  quite  put  out,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  grow  serious  again."  This 
oflfer  was  speedily  followed  by  another, 
the  Governor-Generalship  of  India,  which, 
splendid  and  tempting  as  it  wa^  he  im- 
mediately refused.  '^  I  had  already,  I  said, 
declined  the  office  when  offered  by  Lord 
Liverpool,  at  a  time  when  I  was  not  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  same  motives  which 
influenced  me  then  still  operated  now." 
This  obvious  eagerness  to  expatriate  him 
justifies  a  suspicion  that  his  Majesty  was 
actuated  by  some  personal  jealousy,  such 
as  that  which  Cannii^  g^itified  by  appoint- 
ing Lord  Ponsonby^  an  early  admirer  of 
Lady  Coninsham,  to  a  foreign  mission. 
But  the  scandalous  chronicles  record  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  and  no  plausible  explana- 
tion has  been  given  or  suggested  of  this 
ToyeA  prejudice  or  dislike. 

The  private  letters  and  the  entries  in 


the  journals  relating  to  this  and  the  two 
following  Cabinets  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree valuable  and  interesting.  Thejr 
admit  us  behind  the  scenes  of  the  politi- 
cal drama,  and  show  how  one  public  per- 
fo^ance  after  another  was  marred  by  the 
private  differences  of  the  actors  and  the 
want  of  an  efficient  manager  to  restore 
harmony.  Referring  to  the  Cabinet  in 
piocess  of  formation  after  Canning's  death, 
he  writes  August  24,  1827  : 

**  The  King  wants  Herries  to  be  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer ;  the  Whis^  object  to 
him  pointedly,  and  Goderich  wishes  to  have 
me.  Neither  party  will  make  way  ;  and  there 
is  a  great  possibility  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Government  Hemes  himself  is  not  particu- 
larly desirous ;  but  he  is  a  great  friend  of 
Knighton,  who,  it  is  said,  urges  the  appoint- 
ment The  Whigs  certainly  have  some  cause 
to  complain.  The  King  refuses,  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  to  take  in  Lord  Holland,  whom 
they  pressed,  and  presses  Herries,  whom 
they  reject  Herries  is  anti-Catholic  and 
anti- Liberal,  and  I  believe  has  held  some 

indiscreet  language  about  the  Whigs 

One  of  two  things  must  follow :  either  a 
mixed  Government  would  be  made  by  God- 
erich of  some  of  his  present  colleagues  and 
the  Tories,  or  the  whole  Cabinet  would 
march,  and  the  Tories  come  in  bodily." 

We  all  know  that  a  mixed  Government 
was  the  result,  that  the  King  had  his  way, 
and  what  came  of  it  "  Huskisson  (writes 
Lord  Palmerston)  blamed  me  for  not  hav- 
ing stood  out :  he  said  if  I  had  insisted 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  Goderich's  promise, 
that  promise  would  not  have  been  retract- 
ed, and  Herries  would  not  have  been 
thrown  like  a  live  shell  into  th^  Cabinet 
to  explode  and  blow  us  all  up.  At  the 
appointed  time  he  did  explode."  He 
picked  a  quarrel  with  Huskisson,  and  the 
Premier,  instead  of  compelling  them  to 
make  it  up  or  deciding  which  of  them  to 
keep,  hurried  to  lay  the  dilemma  before 
the  King,  offered  no  solution,  twaddled, 
wrung  his  hands,  and  shed  tears.  The  King 
bade  him  go  home,  take  care  of  himself 
and  keep  quiet ;  and  immediately  sent 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  also  (ac- 
cording to  the  Autobiography)  had  been 
toown  amongst  them  like  a  live  shell : — 

''One  of  the  first  acts  of  Goderich*s  ad- 
ministration had  been  to  ask  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  be  Commmnder-ln-Chief-— 
Lord  Anglesey  bad  been  sent  to  make  the 
o^r.  He  travelled  without  stopping,  arrived 
at  some  country  house  in  the  Wes^  where 
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the  Duke  was  staying,  about  three  in  the 
morning ;  found  the  Duke  in  full  uniform  just 
come  home  from  a  fancy  ball ;  obtained  his 
immediate  acceptance,  and  arrived  with  it  at 
Windsor.  While  we  were  sitting  in  council 
on  the  memorable  day  in  August,  at  which 
Lord  William  Bentinck  also  was  present,  to 
be  sworn  in  Governor-General  of  India, 
Lord  Anglesey  said  to  us,  *Well,  gentle- 
nten,  I  have  done  what  you  sent  me  to  do. 
I  have  brought  you  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
acceptance  as  Commander-in-Chief,  znd  by 
God,  mark  my  words,  as  sure  as  you  are 
alive,  he  will  trip  up  all  your  heels  before  six 
months  are  over  your  heads.' 

"  Before  the  six  months  were  well  over  the 
Duke  was  in,  and  our  heels  were  up ;  but 
what  share  he  had  in  that  I  cannot  say.  The 
King  was  the  great  plotter,  and  Holmes  and 
Planta  worked  upon  Goderich,  and  per- 
suaded him  he  could  never  overcome  the 
difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter." 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  adds,  on  the  authbrity 
of  "a  gentleman  yet  alive,"  that  Lord 
Wellesley  expected  the  Premiership,  and 
had  been  encouraged  by  his  brother  in 
this  expectation;  that,  according  to  the 
expressed  or  implied  understanding  be- 
tween them,  the  Duke  was  to  recommend 
the  Marquis  as  best  fitted  to  take  the 
lead  in  civil  affairs;  that  the  Marquis 
waited  the  Duke's  return  from  the  royal 
closet  with  much  anxiety,  and  that  the 
ensuing  disappointment  occasioned  a  last- 
ing coolness  between  the  pair.*  This 
story  derives  plausibility  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Duke,  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, had  publicly  and  most  emphati- 
cally declared  his  utter  unfitness  for  the 
post,  declaring  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  he  must  be  mad  to  think  of 
it.  But,  however  mistaken  his  self-esti- 
mate, he  was  the  soul  of  loyalty  and 
truth. 

That  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  com- 
mitted a  grave  error  in  undertaking  the 
government,  will  now  be  admitted  by  his 
warmest  admirers,  amongst  whom  we 
humbly  take  leave  to  rank  ourselves ;  and 
any  lurking  doubts  in  any  quarters  on  that 
subject  will  be  removed  by  the  revelations 

•  Count  D*Orsay*s  well-known  portrait  of  the 
Duke  was  in  progress  when  the  Marquis  died. 
The  day  after  the  death,  the  illustrious  sitter, 
much  to  D'Orsav's  surprise,  came  at  the  usual 
hour  and  took  his  seat  as  if  nothing  had  occur- 
red. His  sole  reference  to  the  event,  after  a  short 
pause,  was — *•  You  have  heard  of  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Welledey,  a  very  agreeable  man  wAen 
he  had  his  own  way.** 
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of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  prove  that  all 
the  Duke's  sympathies  and  predilections 
were  with  the  reactioniiry  party,  and  that, 
although  he  gave  way  on  the  Catholic 
question  from  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency, the  true  character  of  his  adminis- 
tration must  be  collected  from  his  foreign 
policy  as  well  as  from  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  Com  Laws  and  Reform.  But 
his  capital  defect  as  chief  of  a  mixed 
Cabinet  was  the  cast  of  mind  contracted 
from  long  habits  of  command :  he  had  too 
much  of  the  quality  altogether  wanting  in 
his  immediate  predecessor ;  his  volition  was 
too  strong:  he  decided  too  rapidly;  he 
went  too  straight  to  the  point;  lus  di- 
rectness of  view  was  too  often  owing  to 
its  narrowness ;  and  he  chafed  at  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  as  he 
would  have  chafed  at  them  in  a  council  of 
war. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  political  fiiends  joined 
the  Duke  are  succinctly  stated  in  the  Au- 
tobiography : — 

**  Dudley,  Lamb,  Binning,  Grant,  and  myself 
met  at  Huskisson's  house  in  Somerset  Place, 
which  he  still  occupied — ^being  very  unwell 
— in  order  to  take  these  proposals  into  con- 
sideration. We  discussed  the  matter  fully, 
with  reference  both  to  the  personal  question 
between  Herries  and  Huskisson,  and  to  the 
public  interests  and  political  questions  in- 
volved ;  and  our  determination  was  that  the 
offer  ought  to  be  accepted. 

"  We  did  accept  it,  therefore,  not  as  indi- 
viduals, but  as  a  party  representing  the  prim- 
ciples  and  consisting  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Canning. 

"  We  joined  the  new  Government  in  Jan- 
uary. We  left  it  in  May.  We  joined  as*  a 
party ;  as  a  party  we  retired.  The  only  one 
who  hesitated  was  Dudley ;  and  he  would 
willingly  have  eiven  six  thousand  a  year  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  instead  of  receiving  that 
sum  from  the  public,  for  the  pleasure  of  con- 
tinuing to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs." 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  commenting 
on  the  exclusion  of  the  Whigs,  who  had 
hoped  by  their  support  of  Canning  to  re- 
gain a  permanent  official  footing,  he 
adds: — 

"  The  Whigs,  of  course,  will  be  fiirious 
and  violent,  and  lay  about  them  to  the  right 
and  left.  /  very  sincerely  regret  their  loss^ 
as  I  like  them  much  better  than  the  Tories^ 
and  agree  with  them  much  more;  but  still 
wcy  the  Canntngitis,  if  we  may  be  so  termtd^ 
22 
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did  noifoin  th€  Govemnunt^  but  they  came  the  preliminaiy  resolutions,  judged  the 
and  joined  ours ;  and  whatever  regard  we  proposed  scale  too  high,  and  threatened 
may  feel  for  them,  we  have  not  enlisted  with  resignation,  which  would  have  entaUed 
them,  so  as  to  be  bound  to  follow  their  fate  -.u^  ^.^^c^^o^j^^  ,jt  «.k«  ^^¥  ^r  ♦k^  r^-^ 
and  fortunes,  or  to  make  their  retention  a  ^*?^  resignation  of  the  rest  of  the  Can- 
condition  of  our  remaining  ;  and,  indeed,  if  ^^^^'^  • 
we  had  all  gone  out,  I  should  certainly  not 

have  sat  with  them  in  the  House  of  Com-  "  Lamb  did  not  say  what  he  should  do. 

mons,  but  should  have  taken  an  independ-  Huskisson  went  at  three  to  the  King,  to  ten- 

ent  and  separate  position."  der  his  resignation,  and  explained  to  the 

King  the  course  of  the  transaction,  and  his 

"  We  see  from  this  letter,"  remarks  Sir  reasons  for  retiring.    The  King  urged  him 

H.  Bulwer,  "that  the  Canningite  of  the  to  stay  by  aU  the  arguments  he  might  have 

day  was  not  a  Whig— was  not  a  Tory,  been  expected  to  use,  complaininc  that  he 

Wh'atwasaCanningit\?"     Hegoeson>  Tafd  St^J^^^^^^^^ 

answer  this  question  by  an  ingenious  dis-  ^nd  would  therefore  understand  his  feelings 

quisition,  highly  flattering  to  the  Canning-  by  an  iUustration.    It  might  often  happen  to 

ites,  which  will  be  best  brought  home  to  a  man  in  society  to  be  obfiged  to  fight  a  duel 

the  comprehension  of  the  present  gener-  when  he  knew  he  was  m  the  wrong,  but 

ation  by  saying  that  they  filled  in  1827-  could  not  avoid  being  shot  to  prove  that  he 

1830  an  analogous  position  to  that  filled  ^^^  not  a  coward.    He  was  not  obliged  to 

by  the  Peelites  after  V846.  ^o  out  without  wishmg  to  do  so,  and  without 

•'xT     •       'A          u  *                  J  J    ^  any*public  reason,  merely  that  he  might  not 

No  inspired  prophet  was  needed    to  be  accused  of  cirrupUy  cHnging  to  office, 

foretell  that  the  Duke  would  not  get  on  The  King  admitted  the  force  of  the  illustra- 

amicably  or  long  with  the   Canningites.  tion,  but  asked  if  he  could  not  go  out  pro- 

The  first  serious  hitch  occurred  in  March,  visionally,  and  return  again.    This,  Huskis- 

The  Com  Bill  introduced  by  Canning  in  son  said,  would  only  be  a  juggle,  which 

the  preceding  year  had  been  defeated  in  would  at  once  be  detected,  and  only  be  wofse 

the  Lords  by  the  Duke,  who  moved  and  ^^^  staying  in." 

carried  an  amendment  "That  no  foreign  rr.i.    t         \  i^r     l        i-\ 

com  in  bond  should  be  taken  out  of  bond  The  Jouma.1  (March  25^1)  goes  on  to 

until  the  average  price  of  com  should  state  that,  whilst  they  (the  King  and  Hu^ 

have  reached  sixty-six   shillings."     The  kisson)  were  talking,  Huskisson  received 

Duke  was  naturally  unwilHng  to  concede  ^^^  ^}^^  ?1!*'7T  ^  ?^^®  ^^^f^^J?*' 

as  Premier  what  he  had  successfuUy  main-  ^^^j  ^^  yielded  the  point    "The  Kmg 

tained  as  an  opposition  leader ;  and  sev-  was  delighted,  told  Huskisson  to  kiss  his 

eral  entries  in  the  Journal  refer  to  the  re-  *^and,  as  a  token  that  he  was  to  remain  m, 

sultmg  differences :—  ^^  .^^X  parted."     Another  fertile  source 

.  of  discord  was  Greece. 
"Tuesday,  March  iilh. 
-"  Cabnet  on  the  proposed  Com  BilL  The  «  April  2. 
.Duke  strongly  pressed  his  duty  on  ware-  "  Cabinet  this  evening  after  dinner  at  Aps-^ 
lioused  com,  according  to  his  amendment  of  ley  House,  to  settle  draft  of  a  despatch  to 
last  year,  or  a  higher  scale  of  duty.    Hus-  France,  stating  our  proposals  for  defining 
kisson  could  not  agree  to  either.    Peel  took  more  cleariy  the  objecU  of  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
much  the  same  view  as  Huskisson,  and  so  don.    As  usual,  much  discussion  and  entire 
did  Melville.    After  a  great  deal  of  discus-  difference  of  opinion,  the  Duke,  Ellenbor- 
sion,  the  Cabinet  separated  without  any  for-  ough,  and  Aberdeen  being  for  cutting  down 
mal  decision,  but  with   an  apparent  under-  the  Greeks  as  much  as  possible  ;  Huskisson, 
sundiog  that  the  biU  of  last  year  should  be  Dudley,  and  myself  for  executing  the  treaty 
again  kro«^t  in,  only  with  the  addition  sug-  jn  the  fair  spirit  of  those  who  made  it    The 
jested  yesterday  by  Huskisson.    The  Duke  Duke,  while  he  professes  to  maintain  it, 
was  evidently  lU-pleased  to  find  so  large  a  would  execute  it  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  con- 
majority  of  his  Cabinet  against  him  on  a  demns  it    The  limits  were  proposed  be  the 
potat  on  which,  individually,  he  committed  Morea  and  islands.     I  again  urged  that  Li- 
himself  last  year,  and  he  left  the  room  with-  vadia,  or  at  least  Attica,  should  be  added  ; 
out  saying  whether  he  agreed  or  not  to  Hus-  but  nobody  else  supported  this  opinion, 
kisson's  proposal"  '« Peel  again  repeated  his  opinion,  that  it 

rr.!-      T>  1.          .^11                           1^1.  would  have  been  best  to  make  Greece  wholly 

The   Duke    partially  gave  way;   but  independent  of  Turkey.    The  Duke,  on  the 

Charies  Grant  (Lord  Glenelg),  President  contrary,  wishes  to  make  her  as  dependent 

of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  was  to  move  as  possible." 
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"  Good  Friday,  April  4. 
"  Cabinet  at  three,  to  settle  draft  of  Dud- 
1^'s  letter  to  Lord  Granville  about  Greek 
anairs,  containing  our  project  for  defining 
those  points  which  were  left  vague  in  the 
treatv  of  London ;  renewed  discussion 
whether  Greece  should  follow  the  Porte  in 
peace  and  war,  in  consequence  of  the  suze- 
raintv  of  the  Porte.  The  Duke  stronglv 
for  this ;  Huskissoui  Peel,  Dudley,  myseU 
against  it 

^'  He  fthe  Duke)  is  evidently  anxious  to 
break  with  Russia.  He  has  a  strong  per- 
sonal feeling  of  dislike  to  Russia.  He  has 
had  violent  quarrels  with  the  Lievens,  and 
thought  himself  not  civilly  received  at  Pe- 
tersburgh.  A  great  many  little  things  have 
contributed  to  set  him  against  the  Lievens. 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Lady  Jersey,  who  have 
both  influence  over  him,  both  hate  Madame 
de  Lieven.  Madame  de  Lieven  was  foolish 
last  vear  when  Canning  came  in,  and  too 
openly  expressed  her  joy  at  the  Duke's  re- 
tirement, and  was  to  a  certain  degree  per- 
sonally uncivil  to  him." 

The  most  tale-telling  entry  is  the  brief 
one  of  May  22: — 

'*  The  Cabinet  has  gone  on  for  some  time 
past  as  it  had  done  bobre,  differing  upon  al- 
most every  question  of  any  importance  that 
has  been  brought  imder  consideration : — 
meeting  to  debate  and  dispute,  and  separa- 
ting without  deciding." 

Commenting  on  this  passage,  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  states  that  the  second  Lord  Hol- 
land, who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  intimacy 
with  Cabinet  Ministers,  once  said  to  him 
that  he  (Lord  H.)  "had  never  known  a 
Cabinet  in  which  its  members  did  not  dis- 
pute more  among  themselves  during  their 
councils  than  they  disputed  with  their  an- 
tagonists in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Pitt*  s  Cabinet  and  Lord 
Derby's  were  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but 
I  fancy  that  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  would 
pretty  generally  demonstrate  that  a  Cabi- 
net is  more  often  held  together  by  the  same 
interests  than  by  the  same  opinions."  The 
most  marked  exception  was  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  first  Cabinet,  after  the  secession  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  in  1855.  We  have 
heard  a  deceased  member  of  that  Cabinet 
avow  his  belief  that  Lord  Canning  was 
made  Governor-General  of  India,  because, 
after  the  secession  of  his  Peelite  friends, 
he  was  the  sole  remaining  member  who 
maintained  an  independent  opinion ;  the 


entire  business  of  the  Cabinet  beirig 
thenceforth  arranged  and  managed  hy 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Palmerston. 
But  it  was  a  weak  Cabinet,  as  regarded 
either  debating  or  administrative  talent; 
and  the  general  break  up  of  parties  has  ren- 
dered a  strong  and  perfectly  harmonious  Ca- 
binet an  impossibility.  "  At  all  events," 
(continues  Sir  H.  Bulwer)  "  the  squabbles 
which,  in  Lord  Palmerston' s  language,  I 
have  been  relating,  are  a  natural  prelude 
to  the  great  quarrel  which  finally  took 
place  :  a  quarrel  of  which  history  maty 
well  desire  to  learn  the  particulars  from 
biography — inasmuch  as  it  is  the  starting- 
point  of  modem  events.  I  speak  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  which  led  to  Mr. 
Grant  being  succeeded*  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
at  the  Board  of  Trade, — ^which  led  to  thie 
election  for  Clare,  —which  led  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,— which  led,  by  a  new  defec- 
tion in  the  Tory  party,  to  the  Reform  Bill,  J- 
which  led  to  a  complete  social  and  politi- 
cal revolution  in  our  country." 

The  broad  features  of  this  quarrel  are 
familiar  to  most  readers.  It  really  involved 
a  great  principle,  although  it  turned  on  ,a 
comparatively  small  matter :  namely,  how 
to  deal  with  the  two  disfranchised  bor- 
oughs of  Penrhyn  and  Retford : — 

"  March  i2th. 

"The  Cabinet  dined  at  Ellenboroueh'fi. 
After  dinner  we  discussed  what  should  be 
done  about  the  proposed  disfiranchisement  of 
Penrhyn^— to  be  transferred  to  Manchester, 
and  Retford  to  Birmingham. 

''  Peel  proposed  to  transfer  Penrhyn,  and 
throw  Retford  into  the  Hundreds  ;  Huskic- 
son  the  reverse.  Both  wished  to  prevent  es- 
tablishing the  rule  that  in  all  such  cases  tUe 
right  should  be  transferred.  Dudley  w^ 
strongly  for  seizing  the  golden  opportunify 
of  giving  members  to  great  towns^  and  thus 
getting  rid  of  the  great  scandal  of  the  present 
state  of  our  representation*  I  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  we  should  be  beat  if  we  pr^ 
posed  to  throw  Penrhyn  into  the  Hundreds  ; 
the  Government  upon  a  similar  proposal  2fk 
to  Cornish  boroughs,  Grampound  and  Pen- 
rhyn ;  would  it  be  wise  to  risk  a  third  defeat 
as  to  Retford?" 

It  is  an  opinion  held  by  political  writers 
of  weight,  that  if  this  golden  opportunity 
had  been  seized,  all  sweeping  measures  pf 
parliamentary  reform  would  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed  At  all  events,  iMe 
should  not  have  seen  Birmingham  prepar- 
ing to  march  upon  the  capital  to  enforce 
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its  claim  to  representation.  The  case  of 
Retford  came  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  19th  of  May.  Huskisson, 
having  taken  a  different  line  from  Peel, 
went  home  and  wrote  a  letter  which  he 
meant  (though  he  did  not  so  specify  it) 
merely  as  a  conditional  tender  of  his  resig- 
nation, i,€.  if  the  Duke  thought  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  would  be  inconvenient 
to  the  public  service.  The  Duke  treated 
it  as  an  unconditional  resignation,  laid  it 
as  such  before  the  King,  and  refused  to 
listen  to  the  attempted  explanation  in 
chrases  which  have  become  historical :  '*  It 
ts  no  mistake ;  it  can  be  no  mistake,  and  it 
shall  be  no  mistake."  Although  the  Duke 
was  too  unbending  and  was  influenced  by 
an  obvious  wish  to  get  rid  of  Huskisson 
without  regard  to  consequences,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Huskisson  cuts*  a  sorry 
figure  in  the  correspondence,  and  Lord 
Falmerston,  with  whom  it  was  a  point  of 
honor  to  stand  or  fall  with  him,  makes  a 
better  case  for  the  Canningites  as  a  body 
than  for  their  chief  Their  hesitation  is 
amusingly  described  in  the  Journal : — 

"  I  was  going  across  the  Parade  towards 
Downing  Street  at  about  two,  when  Dudley 
and  Lamb  called  to  me  from  the  balcony  of 
Melbourne  House.  I  went  up,  and  Dudley 
said  he  imagined  the  matter  at  an  end. 

"  Lamb  also  said  that  he  thought  we  had 
no  choice  as  to  what  we  were  to  do.  The 
whole  thing  evinced  such  a  thorough  deter- 
mination to  get  rid  of  Huskisson,  that  it  was 
quite  tinne  for  all  of  us  to  retire  also. 

**  Dudley  stroked  his  chin,  counted  the 
squares  of  the  carpet  three  times  up  and 
three  times  down,  and  then  went  off  in  the 
agony  of  doubt  and  hesitation." 

Lord  Falmerston,  I^rd  Dudley,  and  Lamb 

EfOrd  Melbourne),   agreed    to  meet  at 
uskisson's,  who  was  then  occupying  an 
official  residence  in  Downing  Street : — 

•*  On  arriYing,  I  found  Dudley  and  Lamb. 
Huskisson  said  he  had  sent  his  letter  back 
again  to  the  Duke,  with  a  note  to  say  that  it 
had  no  reference  to  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  and  that  he  begeed  the  Duke  to 
open  it,  therefore,  and  lay  it  before  the  King. 
We  all  left  Huskisson  together,  and  Dudley 
proposed  we  should  walk  up  a  little  way,  our 
cabriolets  following.  He  was  in  the  middle 
and  said,  *  Well,  now  we  are  by  ourselves  in 
the  street,  and  nobody  but  the  sentry  to  hear 
12s,  let  me  know,  right  and  left,  what  is  meant 
to  be  done— "  In  "  or  "  Out "  ? '  I  said  *  Out,' 
andLamb  echoed '  Out'  *  Well,'  said  Dudley, 
*  I  am  under  some  embarrassment  as  to  what 


I  shall  do.  The  King  has  been  pleased  to 
take  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  much  offended  if  I  go  out  He  and  the 
Duke  have  both  taken  for  granted  that  I  mean 
to  stay,  at  all  events,  and  told  me  so,  and  I 
have  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  their  assump- 
tion, and  they  certainly  are  under  an  impres- 
sion that  I  mean  to  stay.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you,  Palmerston,  who  have  all  your  life 
been  in  office  with  the  Tories,  feel  it  impos- 
sible to  stay,  how  much  more  difficult  must 
it  be  for  me  who  never  belonged  to  that  party, 
and  who  came  in  as  the  personal  friend  of 
Canning?'  He  asked  our  opinion,  and  I 
said  that  I  thought  he  would  do  best  for  his 
own  credit  and  comfort  by  going  out 

"He  said  the  Colonial  Office  would  be 
filled  by  a  moderate  Tory,  a  man  of  promise, 
a  memoer  of  a  noble  Tory  family.  Lamo 
then  said  that  for  his  part  he  did  not  happen 
to  know  any  young  member  of  a  Tory  family y 
who  was  a  man  of  promise;  but  that  upon 
Dudley's  own  showmg  the  character  and 
complexion  of  the  Government  was  to  be 
altered  first  by  withdrawing  Huskisson,  and 
then  by  putting  in  his  place  a  decided  Tory. 
That  this  would  decide  him,  at  all  events ; 
that  not  being  in  the  Cabinet,  and  having  no 
deliberative  voice,  his  confidence  in  the 
Government  must  depend  upon  those  who 
composed  the  Cabinet,  and  so  great  a  change 
as  was  about  to  take  place  must  make  him 
withdraw  from  his  office. 

'*  Dudley  said  that  there  was  something  in 
attaching  oneself  to  so  great  a  man  as  the 
Duke.  *  For  my  part^  said  Lamb,  *  /  do 
not  happen  to  think  that  he  is  so  great  a 
man;  but  thafs  a  matter  of  opinion.^  I 
left  them,  and  on  my  return  home  wrote  to 
the  Duke  a  letter  of  resignation,  which  was 
to  be  sent  to  him  early  the  next  morning." 

The  public,  who  like  straightforward- 
ness, sided  with  the  Duke,  and  the  Whigs, 
who  had  thought  themselves  ungenerously 
thrown  over  by  the  Canningites,  shouted 
in  unison,  "  Served  them  right"  The  King 
was  sorely  embarrassed : — 

"  The  King  had  a  large  party  at  the  Lodge 
during  Ascot  Races  last  week,  and  was  much 
puzzled  to  know  upon  what  footing  to  place 
the  recent  changes.  He  did  not  like  to  admit 
that  the  Duke  had  ill-used  Huskisson,  be- 
cause all  had,  of  course,  been  done  in  his 
name  and  by  his  authority.  He  therefore 
tried  to  maintain  that  Huskisson  had  deter- 
mined to  ^o,  and  the  Duke  tried  all  he  could 
to  keep  him.  Some  persons,  however,  who 
had  his  ear,  and  ventured  to  speak  out  to 
him,  denied  this  to  him  in  a  manner  which 
left  him  nothing  to  say,  except  *  Well,  I  hate 
politics,  and  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  you 
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about  them,  so  let  us  leave  this  topic*  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  abused  me  for  a  Demo- 
crat, saying  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  that  I 
had  urged  Huskisson  to  go  out.  To  be  well 
abused  by  H.  R.  H.  is  no  mean  praise.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  King  is  very  much  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  turn  which  affairs  have  taken. 
He  says  he  wanted  the  Duke  to  have  recourse 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,  but  he  would  not  Cum- 
berland says  also  that  the  Duke  must  have 
lost  his  head  not  to  have  taken  in  Eldon. 
Grey,  they  say,  is  angry  that  he  had  no  pro- 
position made  to  him.  Our  party,  though 
small,  is  very  respectable." 

The  party,  according  to  a  subjoined 
list,  then  (June,  1828)  consisted  of  eleven 
peers  and  twenty  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  I>ord  Goderich  proposed 
their  meeting  at  his  house,  with  a  view  to 
re-organization ;  but  Lord  Palmerston  ob- 
jected that  this  would  have  the  appearance 
of  putting  themselves  under  his  lead, 
"  which,  considering  what  an  unfortunate 
display  he  made  last  December  as  head 
of  a  party,  it  would  be  by  no  means  ex- 
pedient for  us  to  ado."  One  unexpected 
efTect  of  the  secession  was  to  make  the 
Government  more  liberal,  which  Lord 
Palmerston  accounts  for  by  suggesting  that 
"  they  may  be  disposed  to  do  things  when 
they  have  the  credit  of  doing  them  spon- 
taneously, which  they  refused  to  do  when 
it  would  have  been  supposed  that  we  were 
iu*ging  them  to  do  them."  On  June  8th 
he  sets  down  :  "  Aberdeen  (who  succeed- 
ed Lord  Dudley)  called  to-day  on  Madame 
de  Lieven.  She  said,  "  I  am  always  glad 
to  see  you,  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
you  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  because  I 
consider  you  Austrian,  aud  an  enemy  to 
Russia."  On  his  assuring  her  that  she 
was  mistaken,  she  goes  on  to  say  that 
she  knew  well  the  Duke's  sentiments  about 
Russia,  and  she  could  tell  him  (Lord 
Aberdeen)  what  she  had  heard  about  him- 
self only  two  days  ago.  A  countryman  of 
his  had  met  Esterhazy,  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador, in  the  streets,  and  Esterhazv, 
clapping  him  on  the  back,  exclaimea : 
"  Eh  bien,  mon  cher,  chacun  h  son  tour, 
vous  avez  eu  votre  ministre;  ^  present 
j'ai  le  mien." 

During  the  de  facto  occupation  of  the 
throne  of  Portugal  by  Don  Miguel  ini828, 
some  thousands  of  the  Portuguese  liberals, 
part  of  a  defeated  army,  took  refuge  in 
England.  Palmella,  the  ambassador  of 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  received  an  ap- 
plication from  a  thousand  of  them  to  act 


in  Terceira  against  the  Miguelites,  and 
notified  his  intended  compliance  with  it 
to  the  Duke,  who  vowed  he  would  pre- 
vent them  by  force,  and  wrote  him  a  vio- 
lent letter  of  three  sheets  of  paper,  in 
which  he  said  :  '*  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I 
have  conveyed  to  you  the  conimands  of 
his  Majesty,  and  I  expect  you  will  obey 
them."  "  Somewhat  imperative  language 
(adds  Lord  Palmerston)  when  used  to- 
wards the  ambassador  of  an  independent 
and  allied  sovereign,  which  would  hc^ve 
sounded  better  had  it  been  used  towards  a 
stronger  power. ^^  ..."  How  well  satis-  * 
fied  I  am,  and  have  been  every  day  since 
I  went  out  of  ofHce,  that  I  have  escaped 
from  the  embarrassment  of  choosing  the 
precise  points  of  difference  with  the  Duke, 
at  which  it  would  have  become  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  me  to  quit  his  govern- 
ment." 

''In  the  mean  time  the  King,  towards  the 
end  of  December,  received  the  little  Donna 
Maria  da  Gloria  at  Windsor  Castle  with  all 
the  honors  of  sovereignty,  the  Duke,  Aber- 
deen, and  the  other  ministers  being  pres- 
ent. He  was  charmed  with  her,  thought  her 
like  Princess  Charlotte,  well-mannered,  and, 
above  all,  beautifullv  dressed  in  lace  and 
diamonds.  When  he  handed  her  to  her 
carriage,  he  stopped  to  make  her  a  farewell 
speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his  hearty 
wish  to  see  her  restored  to  her  throne.  The 
child  was  so  overcome  with  his  kindness 
and  her  own  difficulty  of  expressing  herself 
in  French,  that,  as  the  readiest  reply,  she 
instinctively  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissed  him,  to  thank  him.  This  com- 
pletely captivated  him.  He  is  particularly 
fond  of  children,  and  he  said  that  everything 
else  might  have  been  taught  her,  but  this 
must  have  been  her  own.  We  shall  see 
how  this  reception  is  to  be  recondled  with 
the  line  about  Terceira  and  the  general  moral 
support  given  to  Miguel." 

We  learn  from  these  journals  how  long 
the  seeds  of  the  existing  complications  in 
Europe  have  been  germmating.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1829,  Lord  Palmerston  goes  to  Paris, 
and,  after  seeing  the  leading  public  men, 
sets  down : 

"The  present  administration  is  very  Rus- 
sian ;  but  there  is  growing  up  among  public 
men  a  French  feeling,  and  this  is  directed  for 
its  first  object  to  the  recovery  of  the  prov- 
inces between  the  northern  frontier  and  the 
Rhine — Belgium,  in  short,  and  part  of  the 
Prussian  territory.  The  ultra- Liberals  say 
they  would  support  any  minister  who  would 
recover  this  territory  for  France;  and  I  am 
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told  that  PQzzo  di  Borgo  secretly  assures 
France  that,  if  in  the  event  of  a  general  war 
in  Europe  they  will  side  with  Russia,  Russia 
will  assist  them  in  obtaining  this  object 
•  •  •  •  • 

*'  The  happiest  thing  for  France  would  be 
a  Government  that  would  act  upon  the 
system  of  the  late  Due  de  Richelieu  (that  is, 
I-  presume,  which  would  lean  on  Russian 
connection) ;  but  the  difficulties  are  great^ 
from  the  dearth  of  eminent  public  men,  Buo- 
naparte  crushed  everybody  else^  both  in  poli- 
tics and  war ;  he  allowed  no  one  to  think 
and  act  but  himself^  and  has  left^  therefore^ 
nothing  but  generals  of  division  and  heads  of 
departments^  but  no  mem  fit  to  command  an 
army  or  govern  a  country,  France,  however, 
is  prospering,  and  wants  only  peace  to  be- 
come powertul.  The  interest  of  her  debt  is 
ooly  seven  millions  sterling,  and  her  sinking 
fund  for  redemption  of  debt  is  three  millions 
sterling; ;  her  taxes  are  light  and  her  people 
happy. 

Both  Hausmann  and  Benedetti  appear 
to  have  been  anticipated  by  General  Se- 
bastiani  in  1829 : 

"  I  dined  at  Flahault's  yesterday,  and  met 
Sebastiani  and  Talleyrana  ;  the  latter  seems 
sunk  and  broken,  and  said  but  little ;  the 
former  is  a  self-sufficient,  consequential  cox- 
comb. He  maintained,  in  a  loud  voice  and 
a  declamatory  style,  thai  it  is  of  e^reat  impor- 
tance to  a  country  to  have  a  large  capital 
town,  as  it  tends  to  create  a  public  opinion, 
and  to  advance  the  political  freedom  of  the 
State ;  that  Paris  is  not  large  enough,  and 
ou|;ht  to  be  forced j  that  the  best  mode  of 
dome  this  would  be  to  exempt  from  taxation 
for  nfteen  or  twenty  years  all  houses  that 
should  be  built  from  this  time  for  a  certain 
period  to  come ; — he  not  perceiving  that  a 
large  capital  town  may  be  a  good  political 
establishment  when  it  results  from  the  activ- 
ity of  commerce^  and  arises  spontaneously, 
bf4t  that  an  aggregation  of  stone  and  mortar 
is  different  from  an  aggregation  of  thinking 
beings, 

'*  After  dinner  he  did  me  the  honor  to 
tell  me,  avec  franchise,  that  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  all  parties  and  Government  in 
England  take  so  mistaken  a  view  of  the 
principle  on  which  we  ought  to  deal  with 
France.  It  is  essential  and  indispensable 
to  France  to  get  back  to  the  Rhme  as  a 
frontier ;  Landau  and  Sarre  Louis  are  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  her.  So  lone  as  the 
policy  of  England  is  opposed  to  these  re- 
sumptions, so  long  will  It  be  impossible  for 
cordial  alliance  to  exist  between  England 
and  France ;  and  France,  whose  real  mter- 
ests  lie  in  a  connection  with  England,  will 
be  led  rather  to  seek  to  unite  herself  with 
Russia  and  Prussia,  or  any  power  that  will 


aid  her  to  accomplish  these  objects.  Prus* 
sia — though  at  first  sight  interested  to  pre- 
vent these  resumptions  by  France — might 
be  bribed  to  acquiescence  by  slices  from 
Austria  or  Saxony,  or  by  Hanover.  I  ex- 
pressed great  doubts  whether  any  party 
would  be  found  in  England  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  see  this  matter  in  this  point  of 
view,  and  thought  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  persuade  the  people  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment" 

In  a  letter  from  Paris,  dated  December 
4th,  1829,  Lord  Palmerston  foretells  with 
intuitive  sagacity  what  must  and  did 
happen  if  the  King,  Charles  X.,  were  to 
carry  his  obstinacy  up  to  the  very  hour 
of  trial,  and  if  he  were  backed  by  a  cour- 
ageous and  desperate  ministry  ;  "  Then 
and  in  that  case  the  result  would  prob- 
ably be  a  change  of  name  in  the  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  might  be  invited  to  step  over  the 
way  from  the  Palais  Royal ;  but  as  to  any 
other  change,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
There  are  too  many  millions  of  proprie- 
tors of  land  and  funds  !h  France  to  let  it 
be  possible  that  anything  should  happen 
endangering  the  safety  of  either  one 
property  or  the  other." 

Two  successive  proposals  were  made 
to  Lord  Palmerston  to  rejoin  the  Duke ; 
the  first  of  which  was  declined  after  an 
interview,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  ex- 
plained that  it  would  not  suit  him  to 
come  back  without  a  complete  recon- 
struction of  the  ministry;  meaning  the 
admission  of  Lords  Grey  and  Lansdowne, 
as  well  as  the  Canningites  :— 

"Croker  called  on  me  a  few  days  after- 
wards to. try  to  persuade  me  to  reconsider 
the  matter.  After  talking  some  time  he  said, 
'Well,  I  will  bring  the  matter  to  a  point 
Are  you  resolved,  or  are  you  not,  to  vote 
for  Parliamentary  Reform  ?  *  I  said  *  I  am.* 
*Well,  then,*  said  he,  'there  is  no  use  in 
talking  to  you  any  more  on  this  subject 
You  and  I,  I  am  grieved  to  see,  shall  never 
again  sit  on  the  same  bench  together.' 

*'  Melbourne,  the  two  Grants,  Binning,  Lit- 
tleton, Graham,  Warrender,  Denison,  and 
one  or  two  others,  had  met  at  my  house  a 
few  da3rs  before,  to  consider  what  we  should 
do  on  the  motion  which  Brougham  was  to 
make  in  fovor  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
I  and  the  Grants  and  Littleton  had  quite 
determined  to  vote  for  it 

''  As  soon  as  Lord  Grey  was  commissioned 
by  the  Kine  to  form  an  administration  he 
sent  for  me. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  taken  a  promi- 
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nent  part  in  opposing  the  Duke's  foreign 
policy  in  1830,  and  two  speedies  of  his 
on  the  affairs  of  Portugal  had  attracted 
much  attention  by  their  liberality  and 
comprehensiveness  of  view.  He  was 
already  marked  out  by  public  opinion 
for  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  when 
they  were  confided  to  him.  And  here 
begins  the  most  distinctive  portion  of  his 
career,  that  in  which  he  took  his  own 
Vay,  and  that,  consequently,  by  which 
he  must  principally  be  judged.  Foreign 
affairs  are  so  litde  understood  in  England, 
andconunonly  excite  so  little  interest,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  influence 
which  a  courageous  self-willed  Foreign 
Secretary  may  exert  for  evil  or  for  good. 
It  is  only  when  the  country  is  fairly  com- 
mitted, or  a  crisis  is  at  hand,  or  a  war  is 
actually  raging,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons begins  to  ask  for  pqpers,  or  the 
responsible  minister  is  required  to  enter 
into  explanations  with  his  colleagues. 
Such,  at  all  events,  was*  the  ^position  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  until  the  Queen,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Prince  Albert,  signed  a 
formal  memorandum  to  the  effect  that 
her  pleasure  should  be  taken  on  all  pro- 
ceedings and  despatches  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  continental  notion  is  that 
Lord  Palmerston  acted  throughout  on 
a  fixed  system  or  set  of  principles,  favor- 
able to  representative  governments  and 
unfavorable  to  kings,  which  he  rigidly 
applied  as  circumstances  and  events 
called  for  or  seemed  to  call  for  them ; 
and  that  this  system  was  in  marked  op- 
position to  Lord  Aberdeen's.  This,  we 
agree  with  the  able  author  of  Thirty 
Years  of  Foreign  Policy,"  is  altogether 
a  mistake.*  Lord  Palmerston  had  no 
fixed  system,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  name  any  broad  principle  on  which  he 
differed  from  Lord  Aberdeen.  At  the 
end  of  an  ingenious  attempt  to  reconcile 
Lord  Palmerston' s  Philhellenism  in  1830 
with  his  subsequent  support  of  Turkey, 
Sir.  H.  Bulwer  remarks : — **  I  may,  in- 
deed, observe  here  that  Lord  Palmerston 
— though  generally  desirous  to  keep 
England  on  the  side  of  liberal  opinions 

♦  "  Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy.  A  His- 
tory  of  the  Secretaryships  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
and  Viscount  Palmerston.**  By  the  author  (Mr. 
Madcnight)  of  "The  Right  Hon.  B.  Disiadi, 
M.P.  ;  a  Literary  and  Political  Biography." 
London,  1855. 


— had  not  any  system  of  policy  relative  to 
foreign  States. ,  His  notion  was  that  every 
question  should  be  treated  on  its  own 
merits,  without  regard  to  the  actual  al- 
liances it  mi^ht  dissolve,  or  the  future 
dangers  it  might  provoke.  'England,' 
he  said  to  me  once,  *is  strong  enough 
to  brave  consequences ;  *  a  theory  which 
has  its  inconveniences  as  well  as  its  ad- 
vantages." 

When  Lord  Palmerston  first  entered 
the  Foreign  Office  (November,  1830)  the 
whole  aspect  of  continental  affairs  had 
been  changed  by  the  Revolution  of  July. 
The  French  monarchy  under  the  citizen 
king  was  regarded  as  a  republic  in  dis- 
guise. Genuine  monarchy  was  at  a  dis- 
count. The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
more  than  half  in  earnest,  offered  a  wager 
that  not  a  crowned  head  would  be  left  in 
Europe  within  seven  years.  As  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  describes  the  state  of  things,  "  On 
all  sides  crowns  were  falling  into  the  gutter." 
The  construction  of  a  new  kingdom  out  of 
the  ruins  of  another  was  the  first  duty 
which  devolved  upon  Lord  Palmerston ; 
and  in  performing  it  he  fearlessly  carried 
out  his  theory  that  England  is  strong 
enough  to  brave  consequences.  The  real 
and  substantial  grievances  which  led  the 
Belgians  to  demand  a  separation  firom 
Holland  are  lucidly  exposed  by  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  and  he  has  printed  at  length  the 
principal  letters  and  despatches  of  Lord 
Palmerston  detailing  the  steps  by  which 
their  independent  existence  under  Leo- 
pold was  recognized  and  guaranteed.  "  The 
first  stone  of  the  structure  built  up  by  the 
allies  of  18 1 5  was  then  displaced.  From 
that  time  it  has  been  year  by  year  falling 
to  pieces.  Thus  the  event  which  com- 
menced the  work  of  demolition,  whatever 
its  merits,  was  so  serious  in  its  conse- 
quences, that  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  wisdom  or  necessity  justified  it." 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  engaging  in 
this  inquiry,  and  we  shall  simply  quote  a 
few  passages  from  the  correspondence,  to 
show  the  difficulties  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston encounti^Ved  and  overcame.  It  will 
incidentally  app>^lu''  from  them  that  the 
grasping  spirit  of  French  diplomacy,  as 
applied  to  Belgium  and  other  frontier  ter- 
ritories, is  no  invention  of  revived  impe- 
rialism. 

On  Talleyrand's  objecting  to  a  proposal 
to  unite  Luxemboiu-g  to  Belgium,  that  the 
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French    frontier    in    that    direction  was 
weak, — 

"  I  replied,  that  a  nation  of  thirty-two  mil- 
lions, of  whom  every  man  is  bom  a  soldier,  need 
not  be  particular  about  frontiers,  and  that  the 
defence  of  their  frontier  must  consist  in  men, 
and  not  in  bricks.  He  then  said,  '  Would 
there  be  no  means  of  making  an  arrangement 
by  which  Luxembourg  might  be  given  to 
France  f ' " 

Finding  this  inadmissible,  he  said  that 
France  would  be  satisfied  with  the  cession 
of  Phiiippeville  and  Marienburg : — 

**  To  this  we  of  course  positively  objected. 
First,  we  had  no  power  to  give  what  belongs 
to  Belgium  and  not  to  us,  and  we  could  not, 
under  the  pretence  of  settling  the  quarrel 
between  Holland  and  Belgium,  proceed  to 
plunder  one  of  the  parties,  and  that  too  for 
the  benefit  of  onOvOf  the  mediators.  Besides, 
if  France  began,  the  rest  might  have  a  right 
to  follow  the  example.  At  last  we  brought 
him  to  terms  by  the  same  means  by  which 
juries  become  unanimous — ^by  starving.  Be- 
tween nine  and  ten  at  night  he  agreed  to 
what  we  proposed,  being,  I  have  no  doubt, 
secretljr  delighted  to  have  got  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  established.  U  Talleyrand  com- 
plains that  our  confidence  in  him  seems 
abated,  you  may  say  that  this  was  the  natural 
consequence  ot  our  finding  that  he  was  aim- 
ins  at  obtaining  for  France  territorial  acqui- 
sitions, at  the  same  time  that  France  was 
crying  out  for  non-intervention  and  peace.*' 

On  February  ist,  1831,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  again  writes  to  Lord  Granville,  Eng- 
lish Ambassador  at  Paris  : — 

'*  Talle3rrand  sounded  me  as  to  my  agree- 
ing to  naming  the  Due  de  Nemours  King  of 
the  Belgians.  I  told  him  we  should  look 
upon  it  as  union  with  France,  and  nothing 
else,  and  it  was  for  France  to  consider  all 
the  consequences  which  such  a  departure  from 
all  her  engagements  must  necessarily  expose 
her  to  ;  that  I  do  not  believe  the  bulk  of  the 
French  nation  wish  for  Belgium  at  the  priQie 
of  a  general  war,  and  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  bulk  of  the  Belgians  wish  union  with 
France  or  a  French  prince.  The  other  three 
Powers  are  quite  unanimous  on  the  subject, 
and  I  must  say  that  if  the  choice  falls  on 
NemourSy  and  the  King  of  the  French  ac- 
cepts, it  will  be  a  proof  that  the  policy  of 
France  is  like  an  infection  clinging  to  the 
walls  of  the  dwellings  and  breaking  out  in 
every  successive  occupant  who  comes  within 
their  influenced 

On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  after 
stating  that  he  had  caused  a  Cabinet  to 


be  sunmioned*  to  take  into  consideration 
a  formal  communication  to  the  French 
Government,  he  writes  : — 

*•  I  confess  that  I  like  the  aspect  of  their 
proceedings  less  and  less  every  day.  Their 
assurances  of  friendship  and  peace  are  indeed 
incessant  and  uniform,  but  they  continue 
actively  preparing  for  war  when  nobody 
threatens  them,  and  while  every  day  dis- 
closes more  and  more  their  designs  upon  Bel- 
gium, and  the  underhand  proceedings  which 
they  are  carrying  on  with  reference  to  that 
country.  They  every  day  betray  an  unceas- 
ing disposition  to  pick  a  quarrel^  and  to  treat 
us  in  a  manner  to  which  we  can  never  sub- 
mit Pray  take  care,  in  all  your  conversa- 
tion with  Sebastiani,  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  our  desire  for  peace  will  never 
lead  us  to  submit  to  affront  either  in  language 
or  in  actr 

Very  strong  language  was  required  to 
compel  the  French  to  abide  by  the  con- 
vention under  which  their  troops  entered 
Belgium. 

"Aug.  13, 1831. 

"Will  the  French  Government  withdraw 
their  troops  into  France  as  soon  as  the 
Dutch  have  evacuated  Belgium  ?  Pray 
make  them  comprehend  all  that  hangs  upon 
that  decision. 

"  Grey  writes  to  you.  He  is  peremptory 
on  this  point ;  and  even  if  the  Cabinet  had 
the  slightest  wish  to  give  way  upon  it — 
which  they  have  not — public  opmion  in  Eng- 
land would  prevent  them.  It  is,  then,  a 
question  of  war  or  peace. 

"  We  have  had  no  Cabinet  to-day  upon 
your  letter  and  your  despatches,  because  we 
want  to  learn  tne  result  of  my  letter  and 
Grey's  of  Saturday  last.  Seoastiani  and 
Soult  apparently  want  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
all  their  neighbors,  or  to  compel  everybody 
to  submit  to  their  insolence  and  a|;gressions 
—witness  the  language  about  Spain." 

These  passages  should  be  carefiilly 
weighed  at  the  present  moment,  when 
Europe  is  asked  to  rely  on  the  peaceful  dis- 
positions and  future  good  behavior  of  the 
French.  They  are  receiving  a  rude 
lesson,  and  may  be  inclined  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf;  but  it  is  absurd  to  make 
Napoleon  III.  their  scapegoat  Under 
every  form  of  government — under  the 
Restoration,  the  monarchy  of  July,  the 
RepubUc,  the  Second  Empire — they  have 
been  the  same,  and  might  have  assumed 
the  same  motto  : — 


<*  Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihii  non  arrogat  annis. 
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Effectively  aided  by  the  energy,  saga- 
city, and  diplomatic  tact  of  M.  Van  de 
Weyer,  Lord  Palmerston  brought  the 
entire  work  in  hand  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. The  kingdom  of  Belgium  stands, 
and  we  tnist  will  long  remain,  a  firm 
and  conspicuous  monument  of  his  states- 
manship. Whilst  the  negotiations  were 
in  progress  he  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
his  former  friend,  Mr.  Croker,  for  keeping 
back  papers  which  (Mr.  Croker  contend- 
ed) it  was  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the 
Conference  and  the  House.  An  inter- 
change of  personalities  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  secret  history  of  the 
"  New  Whig  Guide  "  was  unfolded.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Croker,  the  aiithors  were 
Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
himself.  "  We  three  were  the  only  culprits. 
I  was  editor.  *The  Trial  (of  Henry 
Brougham)'  was  Peel's.  We  each  gave 
touches  to  the  others'  contributions,  but 
so  slight  as  not  to  impair  the  authorship 
of  any  individual  article.  I  do  not  think 
Peel  wrote  any  of  the  verses ;  Palmerston 
wrote  very  little  of  the  prose.  Peel's 
natural  turn  was  humor,  but  he  was  ex- 
tremely shy  of  indulging  it." 

When  Lord  Palmerston  was  asked,  in 
1859,  ^^^  reference  to  a  meditated  com- 
mentary on  the  "  New  Whig  Guide,"  what 
share  he  had  in  it,  he  replied : — "  I  cer- 
tainly did  join  in  quizzing  the  Whigs  at 
that  time,  but  we  have  been  very  good 
friends  since,  and  I  would  rather  have  no- 
thing said  about  my  share  in  it."  Dis- 
agreeable as  the  allusion  to  it  must  have 
been  in  1831,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
provocation  given  by  him  was  almost 
irresistible.  After  suggesting  that  there 
was  no  especial  reason  for  Mr.  Croker' s 
taking  the  lead  on  sdch  a  subject,  he 
said : — 

''  But  it  seems  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
principal  performers,  he  has  been  to-nieht 
allowed  a  whole  benefit  to  himself.  He  has 
eiven  us  a  display,  part  tragedy,  part  come- 
dy, and  part  traci-comedy ;  and  I  wish  I 
could  encourage  him  by  stating  that  he  sus- 
tained each  portion  with  equal  success. 
Everybody  knows  that  he  is  an  exceedingly 
happy  joker — happy  sometimes  in  his  self- 
satismction;  and  while  he  confines  himself 
to  the  light  and  comic  strain  he  makes  him- 
self agreeable  to  everybody ;  but  he  must 
not  attempt  too  much  versatility.  He  may  be 
a  good  statesman-of-all-work,  but  I  assure 
him  that  he  is  not  a  good  actor-of-ail-work  ; 
and  in  his  attempts  at  the  heroic  he  is  apt  to 


confound  pathos  with  bathos,  and  to  overleap 
the  narrow  bounds  between  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous.  I  recommend  him,  there- 
fore, in  future,  if  he  wishes  to  preserve  his 
reputation,  to  observe  the  rules  laid  down 
in  some  of  his  earlier  and  fugitive  produc- 
tions in  the  dramatic  art — to  cease  to  vex 
the  grander  passions  of  the  soul — 

'  To  leave  high  tragedy,  and  stick  to  farce  ! ' 

"  He  will  thus  yet  afford  much  amusement ; 
if  it  be  not  very  natural,  it  will  at  least 
be  very  entertaining." 

After  expressing  his  .surprise  at  an 
assertion  of  Lord  Palmerston*  s  that  he 
did  not  write  for  newspapers,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  cheered  by  his 
friends,  Mr.  Croker  proceeded : — 

"Now,  what  he  was  about  to  say,  he 
would  assure  his  noble  friend  he  would  say 
in  perfect  good  humor.  He  would  say  that 
if  that  cheer  meant  to  insinuate,  that  those 
who  wrote  for  newspapers  pursued  a  de- 
grading occupation  (Lord  Palmerston  nod- 
ded dissent) — his  noble  friend  signified  that 
he  did  not  share  that  opinion ;  and  he  should 
not  therefore  say  what  he  was  about  to  utter. 
He  might  be  allowed,  however,  to  observe, 
in  reference  to  this  topic,  that  if  any  person 
should  hereafter  collect  those  fugitive  pieces 
which  had  been  attributed  to  him  (Mr.  Cro- 
ker)— with  what  justice  the  House  would  be 
presently  able  to  judge — he  repeated,  that  if 
such  a  collection  should  be  made,  and 
that  the  merits  of  those  pieces  should 
continue  to  be  attributed  to  him,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  do  justice  to  his  noble 
friend  by  declaring  that  some  of  the 
best  and  most  remarkable  were  his  (Lord 
Palmerston's)  own.  He  remembered  well  the 
days  which  he  spent  with  his  noble  friend, 
not  certainly  in  business  of  the  grave  impor- 
tance which  now  occupied  his  noble  friend's 
time ; — he  recalled  with  pleasure  those  ear- 
lier days,  in  which  they  pursued  and  enjoyed, 
not  indeed  the  '  search  of  deep  philosophy,' 
that  the  poet  delighted  to  remember,  but — 

*  Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy — 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were 
thine.»" 

Sir  HeniyBulwer  calls  this  encounter 
"  a  graceful  and  historical  one  ; "  appa- 
rently unconscious  that  it  was  fought  with 
borrowed  weapons.  I>ord  Palmerston's 
attack  is  a  palpable  imitation  of  Pitf  s  sar- 
castic reference  to  Sheridan's  dramatic 
authorship,  and  the  concluding  sentences 
(the  happiest)  of  Mr.  Croker's  retort  are 
a  paraplnrase  of  Curran's  touching  allusion 
to  Loid  Avonmore.* 

*  ''Yes,  my  Lord,  we  can   remember  those 
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Sir  Henry  Bulwer  made  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  acquaintance  in  1831,  and  thus  de- 
scribes the  impression,  personal  and  intel- 
lectual : — 

**I  then  for  the  first  thne  made  Lord 
Palmerston's  acc^uaintance  at  a  party  at  Lady 
Cowper*s^  and  still  remember  his  appearance 
as  that  of  a  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  middle 
a§e,  very  well  dressed,  very  good-looking, 
with  the  lar^e  thick  whiskers  worn  at  that 
time.  His  air  was  more  that  of  a  man  of  the 
drawing-room  than  of  the  senate  ;  but  he  had 
a  clear,  short,  decisive  way  of  speakine  on 
business,  which  struck  me  at  once.  All  the 
questions  he  put  to  me  went  straight  to  the 
point ;  and  one  could  see  that  he  was  £ather- 
mg  in  information  for  the  purpose  of  fortify- 
ing opinions.*' 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  bio^pher, 
giving  color  and  distinctness  to  his  work, 
to  have  been  mixed  tip  widi  the  events  he 
describes,  and  to  have  associated  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  leading  personages 
engaged  in  them.  Besides  placing  Lord 
Palmerston  bodily  and  vividly  before  us 
at  different  phases  of  his  career.  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer's  pages  are  frequently  enlivened 
by  incidental  reminiscences  or  sketches  of 
his  contemporaries,  e.g, —      \ 

"  In  1835  M.  de  Torreno  had  become 
Prime  Minister  in  Spain,  succeeding  M. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  the  first  constitutional 
minister  who  ruled  in  Spam.  M.  Torreno 
had  been  one  of  the  first  depiitation  that  had 
originally  applied  to  Mr.  Canning  for  assist- 
ance against  Napoleon ;  a  man  of  great 
ability,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  debater, 
bold,  not  over  scrupulous,  gallant,  as  fond  of 
pleasure  as  of  business,  and  accustomed  to 
take  the  lead  in  one  and  the  other.  Mr. 
George  Villiers,  the  late  Lord  Clarendon,  was 
Enghsli  Minister.  To  great  charm  of  man- 
ners and  an  acute  intellect  he  joined  that 
self-confidence  whrch  high  birth  and  high 
fashion  usually  confer. 
.  **  Two  clever  men  brought  together  in  pub- 
lic affairs  either  like  one  another  very  much 
or  not  at  all ;  and  M.  de  Torreno  and  Mr. 
George  Villiers  likecl  one  another  not  at  all. 
In  the  land  of  the  serenade  and  the  guitar  it 
is  always  pretended  that  love  aijd  politics  go 
hand-in-hand,  and  the  old  questioti  of  qui  est 

_     ■~ 

nights  without  any  other  r^et  than  that  th^  can 
never  more  return,  for 

We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lust,  or  wine, 

But  search  of  deep  philosopby. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy — 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  fiioid,  w<re  tfaioe.^ 

— PhiBips*  Specimens  of  Irish  Eioquence^  p.  133-; 
and  tee  Eari  St«nhope^8  Li/etfPiU^  p.  97. 


eiU  was  nused  on  this  occasion  * — I  am  far 
from  saying  with  reason,  for  there  were  pub- 
lic motives  sufficiently  evident  for  inducing 
Mr.  Villiers  to  see  things  with  difierent  eyes 
than  those  of  M.  Torreno.*' 

Constantinople,  to  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer 
was  sent  as  Secretary  of  Embassy  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  1838,  supplies  some  ap- 
pro^Hiate  subjects  for  his  pen  : — 

"  The  Grand  Vizier  Klosreu  was  a  shrew4» 
bold,  illiterate  barbarian,  who  was  rather 
proud  of  being  shorter  and  stouter  than  any 
other  man  in  office ;  he  had,  however,  great 
influence  over  the  Sultan,  and  great  autm>rity 
over  the  Mussulman  population,  who  respect- 
ed him  from  the  knowledge  that  he  was  readv 
to  have  every  man  in  the  empire  drowneo, 
shot,  poisoned,  or  decapitated,  if  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  carry  out  the  views  of  himself  or 
his  master. 

"  The  French  and  English  ambassadorial 
residences  were  then  fixed,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  each  other,  at  Therapia — a  small 
village  fronting  the  entrance  into  the  Black 
Sea;  and  the  two  ambassadors,  Admiral 
Roussin  and  Lord  Ponsonby,  each  went  to 
his  window  on  getting  out  of  bed,  the  one  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  six  in 
the  afternoon,  prepared  to  see,  without  sur- 
prise, the  Russian  fleet  anchored  under  their 
eyes.  It  was  perhaps  the  only  point  on 
which  these  representatives  of  the  two 
countries  agreed.  Both  men  eccentric,  with 
great  energy  and  ability,  the  one  a  philoso- 
pher, the  other  a  fine  gentleman-^self-willed^ 
— and  assuming  rather  to  direct  their  govem-i 
ments  than  to  be  directed  by  them,  were 
united^by  a  common  apprehension  in  which 
each  encouraged  the  other.  This  apprehen- 
sion was,  no  doubt,  an  exaggerated  one,  but 
it  could  not  be  considered  as  altogether 
absurd.'' 

The  requirements  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer  was  especially 
anxious  to  procure,  brought  him  into  fre- 
quent contact  ¥rith  the  French  Secretary 
of  Embassy : — 

'*  M.Bilcocq  was  a  charming  man  ;  he  sang 
beautifully ;  he  excelled  in  caltmbourgs;  he 
was  naturally  very  clever ;  he  had  an  excel- 
lent education,  and  an  unhesitating  good 
opinion  of  himself. 

'^  He  received  my  proposals  characteristic 

cally.    '  Pardon,  my  fnend,'  said  he,  *  when 

you  have  studied  these  commercial  questions 

a  year,  here  at  Constantinople,  when  you 

-    .  ^     ■      ■  ■  ■  -  ■ 

*  The  first  thoaght  of  the  cdebrated  Lecocq, 
when  called  in  to  investigate  a  crimen  was  tavaria* 
bly,  TromfOL'tmoi  h/emme. 
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have  been  endeavoring  to  draw  up  something 
like  a  treaty  on  that  knowledge,  you  will  be 
yet  a  year  m  your  negotiations  with  this  stu- 
pid Government  before  you  get  into  the 
position  which  our  embassy  occupies  in  this 
matter.  Thus,  if  you  please,  we  will  act 
singly,  or  each  take  his  own  way,  for  I  have 
no  wish  to  gain  you  credit  by  the  aid  of  my 
experience.' 

'*  I  thus  saw  that  I  should  not  only  obtain 
no  aid,  but  that  probably  I  should  have  to 
count  with  the  opposition  of  my  agreeable 
colleague ;  and  a  little  more  knowledge  of 
the  locality  made  me  discover  that  every  em- 
bassy considered  itself  if  not  the  enemy,  the 
rival  of  the  other." 

Not  at  all  discouraged,  the  English  Secre- 
tary persevered,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
chief,  till  the  affair  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  be  submitted  to  the  Sultan  : — 

''  The  general  spirit  of  our  proposals  was 
laid  before  Mahmoud ;  in  the  destruction  of 
monopolies  the  astute  and  determined  old 
man  saw  the  means  of  brining  Europe  and 
his  rebellious  vassal  (the  Pacha  of  Egypt) 
into  differences,  and  the  order  was  given  to 
sign  Without  an  hour's  d6lay.  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  country  house  of  the  Reis  Ef- 
fendi,  or  Minister  of  Foreign  Af&irs,  near 
whom  I  was  encamped ;  our  head  dragoman, 
Mr.  Alexander  Pisani,  came  quietly  to  meet 
us.  We  passed  the  whole  day  copying  and 
translating.  At  ten  Lord  Ponsonby  dropped 
down  in  his  caTque,  and  we  woke  the  next 
morning  with  the  treatv  concluded. 

'*  The  next  morning  also  the  fact  was  known, 
to  the  utter  horror  and  surprise  of  my  friend 
Bilcocq — 

'*'  Est  il  possible,  mon  cher,  que  vous 
nous  avez  jou^  ce  tour  \k  ? ' 

**  *  Quel  tour  ? ' 

***Seulement  nous  avons  trouv^  possible, 
ce  que  vous  avez  cru  impossible.' 

"  *  Mais  que  faire  ? ' 

"  *  Nothhig  more  easy,  my  dear  fellow ; 
here  is  a  copy  of  our  treaty.  Do  you  have 
another  copy  made,  and  sign  it  to-day,  and 
then  let  the  Journal  at  Smyrna  (a  journal  in 
the  French  pay)  say  that  this  happy  result 
was  entirely  brought  about  by  Admiral  Rous- 
sin*s  influence  and  your  great  knowledge  of 
commercial  affi&irs.' 

^  M.  Bilcocq  langhed  heartily,  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  and  followed  my  advice, 

*'  I  have  gone  with  some]detail  into  this  af* 
fair,  not  only  because  it  was  an  interesting 
epoch  in  my  own  life,  and  that  narration  is 
improved  by  these  personal  episodes,  but  be* 
cause  it  brings  out  Lord  Palmerston's  char- 
acter. The  whole  of  this  aflfair  had  been 
mana^^ed  without  instructions  from  him,  and 
with  little  communication  with  him.  Another 
minister  might  have  been  sore  at  an]rtfaine 
done  in  this  way,  or  sought  to  give  him»e& 


the  credit  of  doing  it  But  Lord  Palmerston 
was  above  all  petty  feelings  of  this  kind.  He 
got  Lord  Ponsonby  raised  in  the  peerage, 
named  me  to  the  post  I  most  wished  for, — 
Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Paris, — and  men- 
tioned in  a  very  flattering  manner  my  servi- 
ces in  Parliament 

'<  It  is  «n  this  way  that  a  chief  attaches 
those  who  serve  under  him  and  makes  them 
zealous  in  serving  him  well" 

Lord  Palmerston  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  conunerdal  treaties,  and  prided 
himself  on  the  number  (fourteen,  we  be- 
lieve) he  had  conducted  or  initiated.  But 
what  he  deemed  bis  masterpiece  in  negoti- 
ation and  diplomacy  was  the  "  Quadruple 
Alliance  Treaty,"  signed  in  London,  April 
2  2d,  1834.  "This  treaty,"  he  writes  to  his 
brodier.  May  12, 1834,  **  was  a  capital  hit» 
and  all  my  own  doing."  The  contracting 
parties  were  England,  France,  Spain^  and 
Portugal ;  the  powers  agaiaat  wJuch  it  was 
directed,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  A^istria.  Jt 
was  the  unfurling  of  the  flag  Of  con^ti* 
tutional  government  against  despotispi. 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  says  of  it :  "  Audacity  and 
safety  went  hand-in-hand.  To  select  noble 
ends,  to  pursue  them  boldly,  and  achieve 
them  peaceably,  is  statesmanship;  and 
after  the  signature  of  the  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance Lord  Palmerston  held  the  rank  of  a 
statesman  on  the  continent  of  Europe." 
This  treaty,  his  own  cherished  work,  did 
not  prevent  him,  when  the  Syrian  compli- 
cations arose  in  January,  1840,^  from  co- 
operating with  Russia,  Pnissia,  and  Aus- 
tria, in  opposition  to  France ;  a  decisive 
proof  that  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from 
what  he  thought  the  public  good  by  any 
superficial  notion  of  consistency. 

The  present  publication  stops  at  the 
resignation  of  the  Whig  mi^istry  in  1841, 
and  we  must  postpone  any  comprehensive 
review  of  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  pol- 
icy till  it  has  been  fully  imfolded  by  the 
biography.  Some  questionable  episodes 
are  to  come ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  seen 
yet,  he  is  shown  to  have  been  uniformly 
actuated  by  an  elevated  sense  of  national 
dignity  and  a  just  appreciation  of  national 
interests.  Be  the  final  judgment  of  bis 
statesmanship  what  it  may,  we  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  estimate  of  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  man  will  be  all  that  ad« 
miring  friends  could  anticipate  or  faithful 
adherents  can  desire.  His  generosity^ 
loyalty,  straightforwardness,  excellent 
sense^  fine  temperi  ai^d  aSectionate  di^>o- 
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sidon,  shine  out  in  these  pages  without 
a  speck ;  and  an  unerring  proof  of  his 
conscious  honesty  of  purpose  and  good 
faith  is  the  frankness,  verging  on  indis- 
cretion, with  which  he  unlK)soms  himself 
in  his  journals  and  correspondence,  laying 
bare  every  niotive  that  actuated  him  in 
the  most  trying  circumstances  and  emer- 


gencies. It  is  this  frankness,  judiciously 
turned  to  account  by  the  biographer,  that 
will  make  this  Life  (with  a  single  excep- 
tion. Earl  Stanhope's  "Life  of  Pitt")  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  annals 
of  English  statesmanship  thai  English  lite- 
rature can  boast. 


i*^*- 


Popular  Sdence  Review. 

THE  PHENOMENON  OF  SLEEP. 

BY  DR.   RICHARDSON,    F.R.S. 


"  The  twinkling  of  oblivion,"  as  Words- 
worth exquisitely  defines  the  phenomenon 
of  sleep,  has,  from  the  time  of  Hippocra- 
tes to  ti[ie  present  hour,  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  thtnightful  minds.  -  Poets  have 
found  in  the  phenomenon  subject  matter 
for  some  of  the  most  perfect  of  their 
works.  Mena&der  exalts  sleep  as  the 
remedy  for  every  disease  that  admits  of 
cure ;  Shakespeare  defines  it,  "  The  birth 
of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath  ; "  Sir 
PhiUp  Sy<faiey  designates  it,  "The  poor 
man's  wealdi,  the  prisoner's  release ; " 
and  wearied  Dryden  sings  of  it — 

"Of  all  the  powers  the  best. 
Oh  !  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay, 
Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labors  of  the  day.*' 

As  to  the  philosophers  and  the  physi- 
cians who  have  said  and  written  on  sleep,  I 
dare  hardly  think  of  them,  lest  I  should 
commit  myself  to  an  historical  volume 
instead  of  a  short  physiological  essay ;  so 
I  leave  them,  except  such  as  are  simply 
physiological,  and  proceed  on  my  way. 

Perfect  sleep  is  the  possession,  as  a  rule, 
of  childhood  only.  The  healthy  child, 
worn  out  with  its  day  of  active  life,  sud- 
denly sinks  to  rest,  sleeps  its  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  and  wakes,  believing,  feeling,  that 
it  has  merely  closed  its  eyes  and  opened 
them  again;  so  deep  is  its  twinkle  of  ob- 
livicm.  The  sleep  in  this  case  is  the 
nearest  of  approaches  to  actual  death,  and 
at  the  same  time  presents  a  natural  para- 
dox, for  it  is  the  evidence  of  strongest 
life. 

During  this  condition  of  perfect  sleep, 
what  are  the  physiological  conditions  of 
the  sleeper  ?  Firstly,  all  the  senses  are 
shut  up,  yet  are  they  so  lightly  sealed  that 
the  communication  of  motion  by  sound, 
by  mechanical  vibration,  by  communica- 


tion of  painful  impression,  is  sufficient  to 
unseal  the  senses,  to  arouse  the  body,  to 
renew  all  the  proofs  of  existing  active  life. 
Secondly,  during  this  period  of  natural 
sleep  the  most  important  changes  of  nu- 
trition are  in  progress ;  the  body  is  reno- 
vating, and  if  young  is  actually  growing  ; 
if  the  bodjr  be  properly  covered,  the  ani- 
mal heat  IS  being  conserved  and  laid  up 
for  expenditure  during  the  waking  hqbrs 
that  are  to  follow ;  the  respiration  is  re- 
duced, the  inspirations  being  lessened  in 
the  proportion  of  six  to  seven  as  compared 
with  the  number  made  when  the  body  is 
awake ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  reduced ; 
the  voluntary  muscles,  relieved  of  all 
fatigue  and  with  the  extensors  more  re- 
laxed than  the  flexors,  are  undergoing 
repair  of  structure  and  recruiting  their 
excitability;  and  the  voluntary  nervous 
system,  dead  for  the  time  to  the  external 
vibration,  or  as  the  older  men  call  it  "  sti- 
mulus "  fi'om  without,  is  also  undergoing 
rest  and  repair,  so  that  when  it  comes 
again  into  work  it  may  receive  better  the 
impressions  it  may  have  to  gather  up,  and 
influence  more  effectively  the  muscles  it 
may  be  called  upon  to  animate,  direct, 
control. 

Thirdly,  although  in  the  organism  dur- 
ing sleep  there  is  suspension  of  muscular 
and  nervous  power,  there  is  not  universal 
suspension;  a  narrow,  but  at  the  same 
time  safe,  line  of  distinction  separates  the 
sleep  of  life  from  the  sleep  of  death.  The 
heart  is  a  muscle,  but  it  does  not  sleep, 
and  the  lungs  are  worked  by  muscles,  and 
these  do  not  sleep ;  and  die  viscera  which 
triturate  and  digest  food  are  moved  by 
muscles,  and  these  do  hot  sleep ;  and  the 
glands  have  an  arnmgement  for  the  con- 
stant separation  of  fluids,  and  the  glands 
do  not  sleep ;  and  all  these  parts  have 
certain  nerves  which  do  not  sleep.   These 
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all  rest,  but  they  do  not  cease  their  func- 
tions.    Why  is  It  so  ? 

The  reason  is  that  the  body  is  divided 
into  two  systems  as  regards  motion.  For 
every  act  of  the  body  we  have  a  system  of 
organs  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  the 
voluntary,  and  another  system  indepen-  ' 
dent  of  the  will,  the  involuntary.  The 
muscles  which  propel  the  body  and  are 
concerned  in  all  acts  we  essay  to  perform, 
are  voluntary ;  the  muscles,  such  as  the 
heart  and  the  stomach,  which  we  cannot 
control,  are  involuntary.  Added  to  these 
are  muscles  which,  though  commonly  act- 
ing involuntarily,  are  capable  of  being 
moved  by  the  will;  the  muscles  which 
move  the  lungs  are  of  this  order,  for  we 
can  if  we  wish  suspend  their  action  for  a 
short  time  or  quicken  it ;  these  muscles 
we  call  semi-voluntary.  In  sleep,  then, 
the  voluntary  muscles  sleep,  and  the 
nervous  organs  which  stimulate  the  volun- 
tary muscles  sleep;  but  the  involuntaiy 
and  the  semi-voluntary  muscles  and  theu- 
nerves  merely  rest :  they  do  not  veritably 
sleep. 

This  arrangement  will  be  seen  at  once  to 
be  a  necessity,  for  upon  the  involuntary  acts 
the  body  relies  for  the  continuance  of  life. 
In  disease  the  voluntary  muscles  may  be 
paralyzed,  the  brain  may  be  paralyzed,  but 
if  the  involuntary  organs  retain  their  power 
the  animal  is  not  dead.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
had  under  his  care  a  man  who  had  received 
an  injury  of  the  skull  causing  compression 
of  the  brain,  and  the  man  lay  for  weeks  in 
a  state  of  persistent  unconsciousness  and 
repose ;  practically  he  slept  He  did  not  die, 
because  the  involuntary  system  remained 
true  to  its  duty;  and  when  the  great 
surgeon  removed  the  compression  from 
the  brain  of  the  man,  the  sleeper  woke 
from  his  lon^;  trance  and  recovered.  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip  had  a  young  dog  that  had 
no  brain,  and  the  animal  lay  in  profound 
insensibility  for  months,  practically  asleep ; 
but  the  involuntary  parts  continued  unin- 
fluenced, and  the  animal  lived  and,  under 
mechanical  feeding,  grew  fat.  Fluorens 
had  a  brainless  fowl  that  lived  in  the  same 
condition.  It  neither  saw  nor  heard,  he 
says,  nor  smelled  nor  tasted  nor  felt ;  it 
lost  even  its  instincts ;  for  however  long 
it  was  left  to  fast,  it  never  voluntarily  ate ;  it 
never  shrunk  when  it  was  touched,  and 
when  attacked  by  its  fellows  it  made  no 
attempt  at  self-defence,  neither  resisting 
nor  escaping.    In  toe,  it  lost  every  trace 


of  intelligence,  for  it  neither  willed,  remem- 
bered, felt,  nor  judged ;  yet  it  swallowed 
food  when  food  was  put  into  its  mouth, 
and  fattened.  In  these  cases,  as  in  that  . 
of  the  injured  man,  the  involuntary  sys- 
tem sustained  the  animal  life.  It  is  die 
same  in  sleep. 

Wlien  we  look  at  these  phenomena  as 
anatomists,  we  find  a  reason  for  them  in 
structure  and  character  of  parts.  The 
involuntary  muscles  have  a  special  anato> 
mical  structure ;  and  the  nervous  organ- 
ism that  keeps  the  involuntary  muscles  in 
action  is  a  distinct  organism.  There  are, 
briefly,  two  nervous  systems  :  one  locked 
up  in  the  bony  cavity  of  the  skull  and  in 
the  bony  canal  of  the  spine,  with  nerves 
issuing  therefrom  to  the  muscles ;  and 
another  lying  within  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  with  nerves  issuing  firom  it  to  sup- 
ply all  the  involuntary  muscles.  The  first 
of  these  systems,  consisting  of  the  brain, 
the  spinal  co|rd»  aad  the  nerves  of  sense, 
sensation,  and  pftotiQn,  is  called  the  cere- 
bro-s{Hnal  or  volttotary  system  of  nerves ; 
the  second,  consisting  of  a  series  of  ner- 
vous ganglia  with  nerves  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  involuntary  muscles  and 
with  nerves  of  the  voluntary  kind,  is  called, 
after  Harvey,  the  vegetative,  after  Bichat, 
the  organic  systetn. 

In  sleep  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
sleeps;  the  organic  system  retains  its 
activity.  Thus  in  sleep  the  volimtary 
muscles  and  parts  fail  to  receive  their 
nervous  stimulation  ;  but  the  involuntary 
receive  theirs  still,  and  under  it  move  in 
steady  motion ;  wliile  the  semi-voluntary 
organs  also  receive  sufiicient  stimulation 
to  keep  them  in  motion. 

Of  all  the  involuntary  organs,  the  heart, 
which  is  the  citadel  of  motion,  is  most 
protected.  To  itself  belongs  a  special 
nervous  centre,  that  which  feeds  it  steadily 
with  stimulus  for  motion ;  from  the  cervi- 
cal ganglia  of  the  organic  nervous  system 
it  receives  a  second  or  supplementary 
supply ;  and  from  the  brain  it  receives  a 
third  supply,  which,  passive  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  can  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  become  active  and 
exert  a  certain  controlling  power.  Then 
the  arteries  which  supply  the  heart  with 
blood  are  the  first  vessels  given  off  from 
the  great  feeding  arterial  trunk,  and  the 
veins  of  the  heart  winding  independently 
round  it  empty  their  contents  direct  again 
into  it    Thus  is  the  heart  the  most  per- 
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itct  of  independencies :  thus  during  sleep 
and  during  wakjefulness  it  works  its  own 
coarse,  and  taking  first  care  of  itself  in 
ereiy  pardcolar,  feeds  the  rest  of  the  ho&y 
afterwards;  thus  even  when  sleep  pas- 
ses into  death  the  heart  in  almost  every 
case  continues  its  action  for  some  time 
after  all  the  odier  parts  of  the  cnrganism 
re  in  absolute  quiescence  ;  thus  in  hyber- 
nating  animals  the  heart  continues  in  play 
daring  their  long  somnolence ;  and  thus 
under  the  insen^iHty  produced  by  the  in- 
halation of  narcotic  gases  and  vapors,  die 
heart  sustains  its  Unction  idien  every 
other  part  is  temporarily  dead.  Next  the 
heart  in  independent  action  is  the  muscle 
'called  the  midriff  or  diaphragm  ;  and  as 
the  diaphragm  is  a  muscle  of  inspiration, 
the  re^iratory  function  plays  second  to 
the  circulatory,  and  the  two  great  func- 
tions of  life  are,  in  sleep,  foithfully  per- 
formed. In  sleep  of  illness  bordering  on 
sleep  of  death,  how  inlendy  we  watch  for 
the  merest  trace  of  breath,  and  augur  that 
if  but  a  feather  be  moved  by  it  or  a  mirror 
dimmed  by  it,  there  is,  yet  life. 

In  natural  sleep  then>  sleep  perfect  and 
deep,  that  half  of  our  nature  which  is  vo- 
litional is  in  the  condition  of  inertia.  To 
say,  as  Blumenbach  has  said,  that  in  this 
state  all  intercourse  between  mind  and 
body  is  suspended,  is  more  perhaps  than 
should  be  said,  the  precise  limits  and  con- 
nections of  mind  and  body  being  unknown. 
But  certainly  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
ceasing  themselves  to  receive  impressions, 
cease  to  communicate  to  the  muscles  they 
supply  stimulus  for  motion,  and  the  mus- 
cles under  their  control  with  their  nerves 
therefore  sleep.  And  so,  to  the  extent 
that  the  acts  <k  the  brain  and  cord  and 
their  nerves  are  mental,  and  the  acts  or 
motions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  bod- 
ily acts ;  to  that  extent,  in  sleep,  the  in- 
tercourse  between  die  mind  and  the  body 
is  suspended. 

THE  PHYSICAL  CAUSE   OF  SLEEP. 

In  sleep  the  condition  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  and  of  the  voluntary  nervous  sys- 
tem is,  we  must  assume,  in  some  manner 
modified,  since  these  organs  are  trans- 
formed from  the  active  into  the  passive 
state.  Respecting  the  condition  of  the 
muscles  in  sleep,  no  study  of  a  systematic 
sort  has  been  carried  out,  but  in  relation 
to  the  brain  there  has  been  much  thought- 


fol  study,  upon  whicb  many  theories  have 
been  founded. 

The  older  physiologists  regarded  sleep  as 
due  to  the  exhaustion  of  tiie  nervous 
fluid;  during  sleep,  they  held,  this  fluid 
accuoaulates  in  the  brain ;  and,  when  die 
brain  and  the  other  centres  and  nerves  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  ^rstem  are,  to  employ  a 
common  expression,  recharged,  die  mus- 
cles are  stimulated  and  the  body  awakes ; 
the  brain  prepared  to  receive  external  im- 
pressions and  to  animate  the  muscles,  and 
the  muscles  renovated  and  ready  to  be  re- 
called into  activity.  This  theory  held  its 
ground  for  many  years,  and,  perhaps,  still 
thece  are  more  believers  in  it  than  in  any 
other.  It  fails  to  convince  the  skeptical 
because  of  its  incompleteness,  for  it  tells 
nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  presumed 
nervous  fluid,  and  we  know  nothing  asyet 
about  this  fluid.  The  primary  step  of  the 
speculation  is  consequently  itself  purely 
hypothetical 

Another  theory,  that  has  been  promul- 
gated, is  that  sleep  depends  on  the  sinking 
or  collapse  of  the  laminae  of  the  cerebel- 
lum or  httle  brain.  Thb  theory  is  based 
on  the  experiment  that  compression  of  the 
cerebellum  induces  sleep ;  but  the  argu- 
ment is  fallacious,  because  pressure  on  the 
larger  brain,  or  cerebrum,  is  followed  by 
the  same  result  The  theory  of  pressure 
has  been  proposed  again  in  a  different 
way ;  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  pheno- 
menon of  sleep  is  caused  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  fluids  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
and  by  pressure^  resulting  from  this  accu- 
mulation, on  the  brain  as  a  whole.  We 
know  well  that  pressure  upon  the  brain 
does  lead  to  an  insensible  condition  re- 
sembling sleep,  and  in  some  instances,  in 
which  the  skull  has  been  injured  and  an  ar- 
tificial opening  through  it  to  the  brain  has 
been  formed,  pressure  upon  die  exposed 
surface  has  led  to  a  comatose  condition. 
I  once  myself  saw  a  case  of  this  nature. 
But  the  evidence  against  this  explanation 
is  strong,  because  the  sleeping  brain  has 
been  observed  to  be  pale  and  too  free  of 
blood  to  convey  any  idea  of  pressure. 

In  opposition  to  the  pressure  theory, 
Blumenbttch  contended  that  sleep  is  due 
to  a  diminished  flow  and  impulse  of  blood 
upon  the  brain,  for  he  argued  die  phe- 
nomenon of  sleep  is  induced  by  exhaus- 
tion, and  particularly  by  exhaustion  fol- 
lowing upon  direct  loss  of  blood.  Re- 
cently Mr.  Ardiur  Durhaaiy  in  a  very 
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able  coonnunicadon,  haa  adduced  a  simi- 
lar viewi  and  the  general  conclusion  now 
is,  that  during  sleep  the  brain  is  really 
supplied  with  less  blood  than  in  waking 
hours. 

To  account  for  the  reason  wtiy  the 
brain  is  less  freely  fed  with  blood  in  sleep, 
it  has  been  surmised  that  the  vessds,  the 
arteries,  which  feed  the  brain,  and  wtdch 
for  contractile  purposes  are  supplied  with 
nerves  from  the  organic  nervous  system, 
are,  under  their  nervous  influence,  made 
to  close  so  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
blood  which  enters  through  them  is  cut 
off  on  going  to  sleep.  This  view,  how- 
ever, presupposes  that  the  organic  ner- 
vous centres,  instead  of  shaiing  in  the 
exhaustion  incident  to  labor,  put  forth 
increased  power  after  fatigue,  an  idea  in- 
compatible with  all  we  know  of  the  na- 
tural functions. 

Carmichael,  an  excellent  physiologist, 
thought  that  sleep  was  brought  on  by  a 
change  in  the  assimilation  of  the  brain, 
and  by  what  he  called  the  deposition  of 
new  matter  in  the  organ,  but  he  offered 
no  evidence  in  proof:  while  Metcalfe, 
one  of  the  most  learned  physicists  and 
physicians  of  our  time,  maintained  that 
the  pjroximate  cause  of  sleep  is  an  ex- 
penditure of  the  substance  and  vital  en- 
ergy of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  voluntary 
muscles,  beyond  what  they  receive  when 
awake,  and  that  die  specific  office  of  sleep 
is  the  restoraticm  of  what  has  been  wast- 
ed by  exercise ;  the  most  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  exerdse  and  sleep  being 
that  during  exercise  the  ejipenditure  ex- 
ceeds the  income ;  whereas,  during  sleep 
the  income  exceeds  the  expenditure. 
This  idea  of  Metcalfe  expresses,  proba- 
bly, a  broad  truth,  but  it  is  too  general  to 
indicate  the  proximate  cause  of  sleeps  to 
explain  which  is  the  object  of  his  proposi- 
tion. 

My  own  researches  oa  the  proximate 
cause  of  sleep — ^researches  ¥^ch  of  late 
years  have  been  steadily  pursued — lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the 
theories  as  yet  offered  account  correctly 
for  the  natural  phenomenon  of  sleep ; 
although  I  must  express  that  some  of 
them  are  based  on  well-defined  facts.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  exhaustion  of  the 
brain  will  induce  phenomena  so  closely 
allied  to  the  phenomena  of  natural  sleep, 
that  no  one  could  tell  the  artificially  in- 
duced firom  the  natural  sleep ;  and  it  is 


equally  true  that  pressure  upon  the  brain 
will  also  lead  to  a  state  of  sleep  simulat- 
ing the  natural.  For  example,  in  a  young 
animal,  a  pigeon,  I  can  induce  the  deep- 
est sleep  by  exposing  the  brain  to  the 
influence  of  extreme  cold.  I  have  had  a 
bird  sleeping  calmly  for  ten  hours  under 
the  local  influence  of  cc^  During  this 
time  the  state  of  the  brain  is  one  of  ex- 
treme bloodlessness^  and  when  the  cold  is 
cautiously  mthdrawn,  and  the  brain  is 
allowed  to  refill  gently  with^blood,  the 
sleep  passes  away.  This  is  clear  enough, 
and  the  cold,  it  may  be  urged,  produces 
contraction  of  the  brain  substance  and  of 
the  vessels,  with  diminution  of  blood,  and 
with  sleep  as  the  result  But  i^  when  the 
animal  is  awaking  fi'om  this  sleep  induced 
by  cold,  I  apply  warmth,  for  the  unseal- 
ing of  the  parts,  a  little  too  finely,  if,  diat 
is  to  say,  I  restore  the  natural  warmth 
too  quickly,  then  the  animal  falls  asleep 
again  under  an  opposite  condition ;  for 
now  into  the  relaxed  vessels  of  the  brain 
the  heart  injects  blood  so  fireely  that  the 
vessels,  in  like  manner  as  when  the  firozen 
hand  is  held  near  the  fire,  become  en- 
gorged with  blood,  there  is  congestion, 
there  is  pressure,  and  there  is  sleep. 

The  same  series  of  phenomena  from 
opposite  conditions  can  be  induced  by 
narcotic  vapors.  There  is  a  fluid  called 
chloride  of  aoAyl,  which,  by  inhalation, 
causes  the  deepest  deep ;  during  the 
sleep  so  induced,  the  brain  is  as  bloodless 
as  if  it  were  frozen.  There  is  an  ether 
called  methylic,  which,  by  inhalation,  can 
be  made  to  produce  the  deepest  sleep ; 
during  this  sleep  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
are  engorged  with  blood. 

We  are,  therefore,  correct  in  supposing 
that  artificial  sleep  may  be  induced  both 
by  removal  of  blood  from  the  brain,  and 
by  pressure  of  blood  upon  the  brain ;  and 
in  the  facts  there  is,  when  we  consider 
them,  nothing  extraordinary.  In  both 
conditions  the  natural  state  of  the  brain 
is  altered;  it  cannot,  under  either  state, 
properly  receive  or  transmit  motion ;  so 
it  is  quiescent,  it  sleeps.  The  experimen- 
tal proof  of  this  can  be  performed  on 
any  part  of  the  body  where  there  is  nerve- 
fibre  and  blood-vessel ;  if  I  fireeze  a  por- 
tion of  my  skin  by  ether  spray,  I  make  it 
insensible  to  all  impression — I  make  it 
sleep ;  if  I  place  over  a  portion  of  sldn 
a  cupping  tube,  and  forcibly  induce  in- 
tense, congestion  of  vessels,  by  exhaust- 
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ing  the  air  of  the  tube,  I  make  the  part 
also  insensible — I  make  it  sleep. 

The  two  most  plausible  theories  of 
sleep— the  plenum  and  the  vacuum  theo- 
ries I  had  neariy  called  them — are  then 
based  on  facts ;  but  still  I  think  them  fal- 
lacious. The  theory  that  natural  sleep 
depends  on  pressiure  of  the  brain  from 
blood,  is  disproved  by  the  observations 
that  have  been  made  of  the  brain  during 
sleep,  while  the  mechanism  of  the  circu- 
lation through  the  brain  furnishes  no 
thought  of  this  theory  as  being  possibly 
correct.  The  theory  that  sleep  is  caused 
by  vdthdrawal  of  blood  from  the  brain  by 
contraction  of  its  arterial  vessels,  is  dis- 
proved by  many  considerations.  It  pre- 
supposes that  at  the  time  when  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  nervous  system  is  most  wea- 
ried, the  organic  system  is  most  active ; 
and  it  assumes  that  the  great  volume  of 
blood  which  circulates  through  the  brain 
can  be*  cut  off  without  evidence  of  in- 
creased volume  of  blood  and  tension  of 
vessel  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  a 
supposition  directly  negatived  by  the 
actual  experiment  of  cutting  oflf  the  blood 
from  the  brain. 

There  is  another  potent  objection  appli- 
cable to  both  theories.  When  sleep  is  ar- 
tificially induced,  either  by  subjecting  the 
brain  to  pressure  of  blood  or  to  exhaus- 
tion of  blood,  the  sleep  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  the  sleeper  cannot  be  roused  until  the 
influence  at  work  to  produce  the  sleep  is 
removed.  But  in  natural  sleep  the  sleeper 
can  always  be  roused  by  motion  or  vibra- 
tion. We  call  to  a  person  supposed  to  be 
sleeping  naturally,  or  we  shake  him,  and 
if  we  cannot  rouse  him  we  know  there  is 
danger ;  but  how  could  these  simple  acts 
remove  pressure  from  the  brain,  or  relax 
the  contracted  vessels  feeding  the  brain? 

These  two  theories  set  aside,  the  others 
I  have  named  need  not  trouble  us  ;  they 
are  mere  generalizations,  interesting  to 
read,  worthless  to  pursue.  Know  we  then 
nothing  leading  towards  a  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep  ? 
I  cannot  say  that,  for  I  think  we  see  our 
way  to  something  which  will  unravel  the 
phenomenon ;  but  we  must  work  slowly 
and  patiently,  and  as  men  assured  that  in 
the  problem  we  are  endeavoring  to  solve, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  subject  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance.  I  will  try  to  point 
out  the  direction  of  research. 

I  tod  that  to  induce  sleep  it  is  not  ne- 


cessary to  produce  extreme  changes  of 
brain  matter.  In  a^^lying  cold,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  brain 
substance  solid  in  order  to  induce  stu|X)r, 
but  simply  to  bring  down  its  temperature 
ten  or  twelve  degrees.  I  find  also  that 
very  slight  direct  vibrations,  concussions, 
will  induce  stupor ;  and  I  find  that  in  ani- 
mals of  different  kinds  the  profoundness 
of  sleep  is  ^eater  in  proportion  as  the  size 
of  the  bram  is  larger.  From  these  and 
other  facts  I  infer  that  the  phenomenon  of 
natural  sleep  is  due  to  a  molecular  change 
in  the  nervous  structure  itself  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  system,  and  that  in  perfect  s\tt^ 
the  whole  of  the  nervous  structure  is  in- 
volved in  the  chanfi;e — the  brain,  the  cord, 
the  nerves ;  while  m  imperfect  sleep  only 
parts  of  this  nervous  matter  are  influenced. 
This  is  in  accord  with  facts,  for  I  can  by 
cold  put  to  sleep  special  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous mass  without  putting  other  parts  to 
sleep.  In  bad  sleep  we  have  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  thing  in  the  restless- 
ness of  the  muscles,  the  half-conscious 
wakings,  the  dreams. 

Suppose  this  idea  of  the  change  of  ner- 
vous matter  to  be  true,  is  there  any  clue 
to  the  nature  of  the  change  itself?  I  think 
there  is.  The  change  is  one  very  closely 
resembling  that  which  occurs  in  the  solidi- 
fication of  water  surcharged  with  a  saline 
substance,  or  in  water  holding  a  hydrated 
colloid,  like  dialyzed  silica,  m  trembling 
suspension.  What  is,  indeed,  the  brain 
and  nervous  matter  ?  It  is  a  mass  of  water 
made  sufficiently  solid  to  be  reduced  into 
shape  and  fdfm,  by  rather  less  than  twenty 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  consisting  of  al- 
buminous substance,  saline  substance,  fatty 
substance.  The  mechanism  for  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  is  most  delicate,  membra- 
nous ;  the  mechanism  for  dialysis  or  sepa- 
ration of  crystalloidal  from  colloidal  sub- 
stance is  perfect,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
compound  substance  of  brain  from  one 
condition  of  matter  to  another  is,  if  we  may 
judge  from  some  changes  of  water  charged 
with  colloidal  or  &tty  substances,  extreme- 
ly simple.  I  do  not  now  venture  on  details 
respecting  this  peculiarly  interesting  ques- 
tion, but  I  venture  so  far  as  to  express 
what  I  feel  will  one  day  be  the  accepted 
fact,  that  the  matter  of  the  wakeful  brain 
is,  on  going  to  sleep,  changed,  temporari- 
ly, into  a  state  of  greater  solidity ;  diat  its 
molecular  parts  cease  to  be  moved  by  ex- 
ternal ordinary  influences,  by  chemical  m 
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fluences  ;  that  they,  in  turn,  cease  to  com- 
municate impressions,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  stimulate  the  voluntary  muscles ;  an4 
that  then  there  is  sleep  which  lasts  until 
there  is  re-solution  of  structure,  whereopon 
there  is  wakefulness  from  renewed  motion 
in, brain  matter  and  renewed  stimulation 
of  voluntary  muscle,  through  nerve. 

The  change  of  structure  of  the  btdn 
whicli  I  assume  to  be  the  proximate  cause 
of  sleep  is  possibly  the  same  change  as 
occurs  in  a  more  extrenie  degree  when  the 
brain  and  its  subordinate  parts  actually 
die.  The  effects  of  a  concussion  of  the 
brain  from  a  blow,  the  effects  of  a  simple 
puncture  of  nervous  matter  in  centres  es- 


sential to  Ufer-as  the  point  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  ^f«^ch.Flu(»:ens  has  designated 
the  vito4pKwnt----bave  never  been  explained, 
and  admit,  I  imagine,  of  no  explanation 
except  the  change  of  structure  I  have  bow 
ventured  to  suggest 

Here,  for  the  moment^  my  task  must 
end.  My  object  has  been  to  make  the  sci- 
enti&c  reader  conversant  ^ith  what  has 
been  said  by  philosophers  upon  the  subject 
of  sleep  and  its  proximate  cause,  and  to 
indicate  briefly  a  new  line  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, I  shajyi  hope  on  some  future  occa- 
sion  to  be  able  to  announce  further  and 
more  fruitful  labor. 


■♦♦^ 


Temple  Bar. 

LOVE  GIFTS. 


Lov£  gifts  should  be  of  little  intrinsic 
value ;  they  should  owe  their  preciousAess 
to  the  hand  that  gives,  llie  token  of 
love  should  not,  by  its  beauty  or  costli- 
ness, distract  the  attention  for  one  moment 
from  the  meaning  of  the  gift — heart  speak- 
ing to  heart,  in  language  eloquent  though 
dumb.  What  are  the  objects  that  have 
been  gazed  upon,  and  kissed  and  wept 
over  as  priceless  treasures  ?  A  **  paltry 
.  ring  with  a  posy,"  a  glove,  a  true-love 
knot  in  hair  or  ribbon,  or,  as  likely  as  not, 
a  few  faded  flowers ;  but  is  there  one  who 
has  loved  m^  cannot  recall  to  mind  the 
throb  of  ecstasy,  the  glow  of  paradisiacal 
bliss,  with  which  the  flrst  love-gift  was  re- 
ceived?— ^the  silent  messenger,  bringing 
the  full  assurance  of  love's  return  ?  The 
youth  who  has  just  obtained  a  lock  of  hair, 
or  a  simple  rose-bud  maybe,  from  his  mis- 
tress's hand,  given  after  much  pleading, 
would  he  part  with  it  for  a  rose  of  rubies 
and  gold  ?  Would  yonder  girl,  as  she  sits 
in  her  chamber  alone,  turning  on  her  An- 
ger the  slight  ring  that  binds  her  to  him 
who  has  won  her  maiden  troth,  change  it 
for  a  circlet  of  the  costliest  diamonds? 
Not  for  worlds ! 

A  poet  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  in- 
quiring why  his  mistress  should  be  so  ob- 
durate, says : 

<<  Is*t  that  no  costly  gifts  mine  agents  are  f 
No  :  my  tnic  heart,  which  I  present  to  you, 
^lonld  more  than  gold  or  pearls  content  you,  *' 

Hamlet's    presents    may   have    been 
princely ;  but  Ophelia  teUs  us  that  "Rich 
New  Series.— Vol.  Xin,,  Na  3. 


gifts  wax  poor,  when  ^vers  prpve  un- 
kind." Under  these  circumstances  the 
jewels  become  worthless,  the  gold  is  only 
so  much  dross ;  one  of  the  simple  violets 
that  "  withered"  when  her  "  father  died," 
was  more  precious  when  Hamlet  loved 
her.  So  it  is — so  it  has  ever  been.  It  is 
the  sweet  madness  of  youth  that  leaves 
some  touch  of  tender  memory,  keeping 
green  one  nook  in  the  hearts  of  care- 
worn, avaricious  old  age.  Even  Shylock 
would  not  have  parted  with  the  turquoise 
Leah  gave  him,  when  he  was  a  bachelor, 
for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 

From  time  immemorial  the  most  usual 
love-gifts  have  been  rings,  bracelets  of 
hair,  flowers,  birds,  scented  gloves,  em- 
broidered handkerchiefs,  and  such  like 
articles.  Autolycus  has,  in  his  "  pedler's 
pack," 

*'  Golden  quoifs  and  stomachers     ^ 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears." 

In  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  library,  quoted 
by  Strutt,  in  his  "  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  English,"  the  understanding  is  men- 
tioned, tiiat  in  the  case  of  a  parting  be- 
tween lovers  the  love  gifts  should  be  "  had 
again ;  unless,"  it  adds,  "  th^  lover  should 
have  had  a  kiss  when  his  gift  was  present- 
ed, in  which  case  he  can  only  claim  half 
the  value  of  his  gift ;  the  lady,  on  the  con- 
trary, kiss  or  no  kiss,  may  claim  her  gift 
back  again.  However,  this  extends  only 
to  gloves,  rings,  bracelets,  and  such  like 
small  wares." 

In  ancient  Greece,  pretty  birds  were 
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generally  love  gifts ;  caged  birds  were  sold 
m  the  maricet  at  Athens  for  that  purpose. 
Amongst  the  Romans  rings  were  ex- 
changed ;  and  this  custom  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  all  ages,  and  eveiy  country. 
Chaucer  describes  Cresseide  as  giving 
Troilus  a  ring  with  a  "posy,"  and  re- 
ceiving one  from  him  in  exc^nge ;  and 
Shakespeare  frequently  alludes  to  such 
tokens.  The  rings  that  Portia  and  Ne- 
trissa  present  to  their  betrothed  husbands 
f)lay  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  last  act  of 
**The  Merchant  of  Venice ;"  and  in  "The 
Tw^Oentlemen  of  Verona,"  Julia  says : 

^  **  This  nag  I  gave  him  when  he  parted  from  me, 
k     To  Insd  him  to  remember  my  good  will" 

Swinbum,  in  his  "  Treatise  of  Sponsals," 
gives  the  f<illowing  reason  for  the  ring 
being  the  chosen  emblem  of  true  love  : 
"  The  form  of  the  ring  being  circular,  that 
is,  being  round  and  round  without  end, 
importeth  thus  nmch,  that  their  mutual 
love  and  hearty  affection  should  roundly 
flow  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  in  a 
circle,  and  that  continuously  and  forever." 
In  the  most  remote  ^es  the  ring  or  circle 
was  used  as  an  emblem  of  eternity;  in 
Egypt  and  Greece,  a  usual  form  of  em- 
blematic circle  was  the  seipent  with  its 
tail  in  its  mouth,  and  this  form  has  been 
frequently  adopted  in  rings  and  Wacelets. 

It  was  the  fashion,  from  Shakespeare's 
time  up  to  the  .close  of  the  lyfh  century, 
to  engrave  a  motto  or  posy  within  the 
hoop  of  the  rin^;  the  poetry  seldom 
soaring  higher  than  •  such  single  do^erel 
rhymes  as : 

**GodtiboTe 
Encrease  our  love.** 

or, 

**  In  thee -my  (Choice 
I  do  rejoice." 

In  1624  a  little  book  was  published 
bearing  the  title  "  Love's  Garlande ;  or 
Posies  for  Rings,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves, 
and  such  Pretty  Tokens  that  Lovers  send 
their  Loves."  It  does  not  say  mudh  for 
the  inspiration  of  love,  when  lovers  re- 
quired to  refer  to  a  boc4c  before  penning 
"  a  sonnet  to  their  mistress's  eyebrow." 
But  that  all  k>vers  were  not  sudi  dullards 
the  following  pretty  sonnet,  taken  from 
"Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsodies"  may 
testify.  It  was  sent  with  the  gift  of  a 
ring,  bearing  the  posy:   • 


PUaB  AND  ENDLBSSE. 


If  yon  would  know  the  love  which  3roa  I  beare,    ^ 

Compare  it  to  the  rin^  which  your  fair  hand 
Shall  make  more  predous,   when  yon  shafl  it 


So  my  love's  nature  you  shaU  understand. 
Is  it  of  metall  pure?    So  you  shaU  prove 

My    love,   which  ne'er    disloyal  thought  did 
staine. 
Hath  it  no  end  ?    So  endless  is  nty  love, 

IFnlesse  you  it  destroy  with  your  disdaine." 
Doth  it  the  purer  wax  the  more  *tis  tri'de  ? 

So  doth  my  love;  yet  herein  thqr  dissent : ' 
That  whereas  gold  the  more  'tis  purifi'de, 

By  waxing  ksse,  doth  shew  some  port  is  spent. 
My  love   doth  waxe  more  pure  by  yonr  more 
trying. 

And  yet  encreaseth  in  the  purifying. 

The  stones  with  which  the  ring  was  set 
were  susceptible  of  conveying  a  loving 
idea  or  message.  .  The  gems  usually  se- 
lected were  not  the  sparkling  diamond, 
nor  the  gaudy  ruby  or  emerald,  but  pearls 
for  purity ;  or  tiurquoises,  preservative  of 
truth.  It  is  an  old  superstition  that  the 
turquoise  sympathizes  with  its  possessor, 
and  becomes  pale  and  faded  in  times  of 
sickness  and  sorrow.  The  brighter  gems 
may  be  used  however,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  name  or  motto  by  their  initial  let- 
ters. It  is  said  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
presented  his  bride  with  a  ring  set  with 
beryl,  emerald,  ruby,  topaz,  jasper,  and 
emerald,  forming  the  word  "Bertie." 

As  the  ring  itself  had  a  symbolical 
meaning,  so  the  finger  on  which  it  is 
placed — ^the  third  finger  of  tiie  left  hand 
— ^was  once  believed  to  have  a  peculiar 
virtue.  There  was  an  ancient  belief  that 
a  nerve  went  direct  from  this  finger  to  the 
heart  The  Greek  and  Roman  physicians 
term  it  the  medical  or  healing  finger,  and 
were  accustomed  to  stir  their  mixtures 
with  it,  from  a  belief  that  if  anything  evil 
touched  it  notice  was  immediately  given 
by  palpitation  of  the  heart  A  supersti- 
tioa  still  Ungers  in  some  parts  of  rural 
Etigland,  that  a  wound  or  sore  may  be 
cured  by  being  stroked  by  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  essay  on 
"Vinlgar  Errors,"  ridicules  this  notion; 
and  quoting  from  Macrobius,  says :  "  At 
first  it  was  both  free  and  usual  to  wear 
rings  on  either  hand,  but  after  that  luxury 
increased,  when  precious  gems  and  rich 
sculptures  were  added,  the  custom  of 
wearing  them  on  the  right  hand  was  trans- 
lated unto  the  left,  for  that  hand  being 
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less  employed,  thereby  they  were  best 
preserved." 

The  custom  of  breaking  a  gold  or  silver 
coin  between  lovers  is  also  very  ancient, 
and  may  probably  have  been  derived  from 
the  old  Athenian  symbol.  A  piece  of 
metal  or  wood  was  cut  into  two  parts,  one 
half  being  retained  by  the  native  of  Attica, 
the  other  given  to  the  stranger  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  made.  The  bearer  of 
the  symbol,  whether  one  of  the  original 
parties  or  only  a  friend,  was  entitled  to  all 
the  rites  of  hospitality  from  the  owner  of 
the  other  half.  Not  to  acknowledge  this 
duty  was  considered  scandalous  and  a 
crime.  Coins  were  no  doubt  subsequent- 
ly used  because  of  the  facility  of  recogniz- 
ing the  token  by  the  device.  A  "  bowed," 
or  crooked  piece  of  money,  was  preferred 
as  a  love  token,  bemg  considered  more 
lucky.  These  broken  coins,  pledges  of 
love,  are  frequently  referred  to  in  poem, 
and  story. 

Strutt  mentions  small  embroidered 
handkerchiefs  amongst  the  love  favors  in 
vogue  in  England  in  the  olden  time. 
They  were  about  three  or  four  inches 
square,  "wrought  round  about,"  with  a 
button  or  tassel  at  each  corner,  and  an- 
other in  the  centre.  Some  were  edged 
with  narrow  gold  lace  or  twist,  and  then 
folded  so  that  the  middle  might  be  seen ; 
they  were  worn  by  accepted  lovers  in 
their  hats  or  at  the  breast.  These  were 
so  fashionable  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days 
that  they  were  sold  in  the  shops  at  from 
sixpence  to  sixteenpence  a  piece.  Such 
dainty  articles  would  be  invaluable  at  fancy 
fairs ;  though  one  would  imagine  the  real 
value  of  the  little  token  would  be  from  its 
having  been  "  wrought  round  about "  by 
the  taper  fingers  of  the  fair  donor.  The 
facility  of  purchasing  such  must  have  been 
a  temptation  to  the  Will  Honeycombs  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  to  display  favors 
undeserved  arid  unbestowed. 

As  the  giving  the  hand  is  a  pledge  of 
amity  and  steadfastness,  the  gift  of  gloves 
may  have  been  considered  to  have  a  simi- 
lar meaning.  Perfumed  gloves  were 
formerly  much  used  both  as  New  Year's 
gifts  and  love  gifts.  Autolycus  sold 
"  gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; "  and 
Mopsa  reminds  her  lover  that  he  promised 
her  a  "  tawdry  lace  and  a  pair  of  sweet 
gloves."  \Vhen  the  gift  came  from  the 
lady  it  was  one  of  her  own  gloves,  one 
she  had  worn  that  was  given,  thus  render- 


ing the  token  more  charming  tl^an  all  the 
perfumes  of  "far  Inde."  One  of  the 
poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age  writes  to  his 
lady  love  on  receiving  from  her  a  glove  : 

**  Since  thou,  dear  hand,  in  theft  so  much  delight- 
ed. 
Why  fall*st  thou  now  a-giving? 
Ay  me  1    Thy  gifts  are  thefts,  and  with  strange 
art, 
In  giving  me  thy  glove,  thou  steal'st  my  heart  I" 

One  singular  form  of  divination  former- 
ly employed  in  love  affairs  was  by  the 
peascod.  A  peascod  growing  on  the 
stem  was  quickly  plucked  ;  if  the  peas 
growing  within  remained  unscattered  it 
was  considered  a  good  omen;  and  it  was' 
then  presented  to  the  chosen  fair  one. 
This  curious  love  gift  is  mentioned  in 
Browne's  "Britannia's  Pastorals  : " 

"  The  peascod  greene,  oft  with  no  little  toyle 
He'd  seek  for  in  the  fairest  fertU*st  sofle ; 
And  rend  it  from  the  staUce  to  bring  to  her, 
And  in  her  bosom  for  acceptance  woo  her." 

Our  dear  old  philosophic  friend  Touch- 
stone also  refers  to  this  custom.  Speak- 
ing of  his  having  been  in  love  with  Jane 
Smile,  he  says,  "  I  remember  the  wooing 
of  a  peascod  instead  of  her ;  from  whom 
I  took  two  cods,  and  giving  her  them 
again,  said  with  weeping  tears,  'Wear 
these  for  my  sake.'  " 

Camden,  in  his  "Ancient  and  Modem 
Manners  of  the  Irish,"  speaks  of  lovers 
presenting  their  mistresses  with  bracelets 
of  woven  hair ;  and  amongst  northern  na- 
tions a  knot  was  a  symbol  of  love  and 
fidelity.  The  origin  of  the  expression 
true-love  knot  is  not  from  frtu  love^  as 
might  be  supposed,  but  from  the  Danish 
"  Trulofa  fidem  do  "—I  plight  my  troth. 

Of  all  gifts  that  lovers  have  devised 
none  ai'e  so  graceful  as  flowers ;  so  uni- 
versally has  this  been  acknowledged,  that 
the  lover  of  to-day  sends  the  lady  of  his 
choice  a  bouquet,  just  as  the  ancient 
Greek  or  Roman  sent  a  chaplet  to  bind 
his  mistress's  brow.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  much  of  the  poetry  of  the 
gifl  is  lost  sight  of.  A  ^inea, bouquet 
from  Covent  Garden  or  Veitch's  Conserva- 
tory is  not  the  same  as  the  flower  group 
gathered  and  carefully  arranged  by  loving 
hands  according  to  the  significance  of  the 
flowers.  The  language  of  flowers  has  be- 
come obsolete,  and  requires  an  interpreter. 
We  may  laugh  at  the  old  doggerel  valen- 
tine : 
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"  The  %  is  white,  the  violet  bine, 
The  roie  is  sweet,  and  so  are  you,'' 


but  after  all  there  is  a  sentiment  in  it. 
What  sentiment  can  be  attached  to  ^*  gar- 
denias **  and  "hojas"  and  "  stephanotis  " 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  gorgeous  or  per- 
fumed beauties  of  the  hotnouse,  foreign 
to  English  soil  and  to  English  tongue  ? 
In  the  East  it  is  said  the  langpage  of 
flowers  is  so  well  understood  that  a  nose- 
gay dropped  from  the  lattice  by  the  henna- 
stained  fingers  of  some  dark-eyed  houri  b 
equivalent  to  a  love-letter.  The  poets 
of  all  ages  have  delighted  to  associate  the 
ima^e  of  their  mistresses  with  these  sweet 
children  of  nature : 

*'  There**  not  a  pretty  flower  that  blows, 
Bat  nuDds  me  o'  my  Jean," 

sings  Bums,  who,  next  to  Shakespeare, 
wrote  some  of  the  most  delicious  love- 
songs  in  our  language. 

There  is  an  old  ballad-story  that  refers 
the  institution  of  the  Florad  G^unes  of 
Toulous*  to  the  desire  of  commemorating 
one  such  tender  and  delicate  love  gift 
In  the  days  of  chivalry  there  was  a  fair 
damsel  of  the  name  of  Clemence  Isaure, 
daughter  of  a  Count  of  Toulouse.  As 
was  often  the  case,  and  will  be  while  the 
world  lasts,  Clemence  and  the  Count,  her 
father,  saw  with  different  eyes ;  and  while 
her  father  chose  for  her  husband  a  wealthy 
baron,  whose  alliance  would  assist  his 
ambitious  views,  Clemence  had  given  her 
love  to  the  Chevalier  Lautrec,  who  had 
nothing  to  recommend  him  but  a  hand- 
some person,  a  true  heart,  and  a  valiant 
arm.  In  vain  the  Count  asserted  his  au- 
thority ;  her  life  was  his  to  dispose  of, 
was  the  answer  of  Clemence,  but  her  heart 
was  Lautrec's  only.  In  those  days  means 
of  compulsion  were  not  far  to  seek.  Cle- 
mence was  imprisoned  in  a  tower,  there 
to  continue  till  she  had  moulded  her  in- 
clinations to  her  father's  will.  But  love 
is  keen  witted;  the  Chevalier  Lautrec 
soon  discovered  the  place  where  his  mis- 
tress was  in  durance,  and  made  his  ap- 
pearance beneath  her  prison  window. 
Clemence  knew  there  was  no  safety  for 
Lautrec  if  he  should  be  discovered  in  her 
neighborhood,  she  therefore  prayed  him 
to  leave  her,  urging  him  to  seek  service 
at  the  court  of  the  French  king,  and  to 
forget  her.  But  this  last  entreaty,  though 
spoken  by  the  lips,  did  not  come  from  the 
heart    So  for  from  really  wishing  that  he 


should  forget  her,"  she  gatheicJ  a  few 
flowers  that  her  prison  contained  for  solace 
and  recreation — a  violet,  her  color — an 
eglantine,  her  favorite  flower — and  a 
marigold,  burden  of  sorrow ;  and  binding 
them  together,  kissine  them,  and  watering 
them  with  her  tears,  she  thjew  them  down 
to  her  lover,  that  he  might  keep  them  in 
remembrance  of  her.  ,  Lautrec  caught 
them  as  they  fell,  and  pressing  them  to 
his  lips,  departed  sorrowfully.  Many  days 
had  not  elapsed  before  a  report  reached 
Lautrec,  then  on  his  way  to  Paris,  that 
the  English  had  laid  siege  to  Toulouse. 
Forgetting  the  Coimt*s  animosity — for- 
getting everything  but  his  love  for  Cle- 
mence Isaure — he  turned  his  charger  and 
rode  back  the  way  he  had  come.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  flying  before 
their  conquerors  ;  one  old  man  only  held 
his  ground ;  it  was  the  Count  Lautrec 
at  once  rushed  between  the  combatant^ 
hewing  down  the  assailants.  He  rescued 
the  Count ;  but  himself  received  a  mortal 
wound.  As  he  lay  dying  in  the  arms  of 
the  man  he  had  saved  he  took  the  flowers 
Clemence  had  given  him  from  his  bosom, 
and  with  his  last  breath  begged  they  might 
be  returned  to  her.  Qemence  Isaure  re- 
ceived the  token,  but  never  held  up  her 
head  more.  She  died  a  few  months  after, 
bequeathing  all  her  worldly  possessions  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Floral  Games  ^^ 
remembrance  of  her  love  gift 

Such  was  the  legendary  oriein  of  the 
golden  violet,  the  prize  for  which  many 
love  songs  were  written  in  the  time  of  the 
Troubadours;  the  prize  bein^  given  by 
the  hand  of  the  fair  lady  presiding  at  the 
cour  d^  amour. 

Customs  alter  and  fashions  change; 
ornaments  once  valued  are  thrown  aside 
as  antiquated ;  the  toys  that  pleased  the 
child  are  neglected  by  the  boy ;  and 
youth*s  delights  are  scorned  by  sober  man- 
hood. But  love  gifts  never  grow  old-fash- 
ioned or  out  of  date;  they  are  always 
fresh  from  the  golden  age.  Old  people 
die,  and  desks  and  drawers  are  ransacked 
by  their  heirs.  Take  up  tenderly  the 
withered  petals,  the  lock  of  hair,  the 
quaint  ring  hidden  away  in  some  secret 
recess ;  for  hearts  have  once  thrilled  and 
eyes  moistened  at  their  touch.  Precious 
gems  and  rare  objects  there  may  be  in 
casket  and  cabinet,  but  none  preserved 
with  such  jealous  care  as  these,  for  these 
were  love  gifts. 
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A  LADY'S  ENCOUNTER  WITH  BRIGANDS  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that,  af-  by  the  bands  of  brigands,  headed  by  the 

ter  having  spent  some   months  in  Con-  formidable  chiefs,   Manoli   and   Lefteri ; 

stantinople,     and    thoroughly    explored  and,  finding  this  to  be  useless,  placed  his 

everything  of  interest  appertaining  to  its  services  at  our  disposal,  to  expedite  our 

neighborhood,  we  decided  on  making  an  departure,  and  to  diminish  as  much   as 

expedition  to  Broussa,  not  intending  to  possible  the  risks  of  our  contemplated  visit 

penetrate  further  than  that  town  into  the  to  Nicea. 

interior  of  Asia  Minor.    The  journey  was  Our  object  was  to  travel  to  Yalova,  a 

made  p^r  steamer  in  fire  hours  from  Con-  small  village  on  the  Gulf  of  Ismid,  about 

staiitinople  to  Moudaniah,  a  small  port  on  120  miles  from   Broussa — no  great  dis- 

the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  tance,  it  is  true,  though  we  were  three 

and  thence  another  five  hours  on  horse-  days  in  accomplishing  it,   owing  to  the 

back,  through  a  most  beautiful  country,  badness  of  the  roads,  and  to  the  fact  that 

brought  us  to  Broussa^  lying  snugly  nestled  it  was  useless  to  travel  faster  than  ourlug- 

amongst  gardens  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  gage,  all  of  which  had  to  be  carried  on 

the  distant  Views  of  the  snow-clad  moun-  ponies.     As  we  lefl  the  last  hotel  behind 

tain^  as  you  emerge  into  the  plain  of  us  at  Broussa,  it  was  necessary  to  procure 

Broussa,  being  mo^e  beautiful  than  I  can  a  firman,  which,  on  being  presented   to 

find  words  to  describe.     We  found  com-  the  mudir,  or  head  man  of  any  village, 

fortable,  but  not  luxurious,  quarters  at  the  would  oblige  him  to  supply  us  with  food 

H6tel  du  Mont  Olympe.     It  is  situated  and  lodging,  even  though  to  get  this  last 

on  a  height    overiooking  the  plain    of  .  it  mi^t  be  necessary  to  eject  from  their 

Broussa,  always  beautiful,  and   in   early  dwelhngs  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 

summer  especially  so,  the  mulberry-trees.  The  firman,  by  the  aid  of  the  Consul, 

which  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  land-  was  furnished  to  us  without  any  difficulty, 

scape,  being  in  fbll  leaf,  and  the  whole  as  well  as  two  zaptiers  or  guards,  who, 

plain  a  perfect  sea  of  verdure.  though  armed  to  the  teeth,  carried  weapons 

I  win  not  weary  the  reader  by  attempt-  of  such  an  antiquated  sort  that  I  am  afiraid, 
ing  to  give  atiy  description  of  Broussa,  its  had  their  services  been  required,  they 
beautiful  mosques,  the  thoroughly  Oriental  would  have  proved  more  ornamental  than 
characteristics  of  its  buildings  and  inhabi-  available.  Our  troubles  were  somewhat 
tants,  the  marvellous  luxuriance  of  its  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  houses 
vegetation,  the  fbrests  of  magnificent  are  at  that  time  of  the  year  filled  with 
chestnuts,  planes,  and  cypresses  with  silkworms,  which  are  not  only  very  disa- 
wMch  its  plain,  as  well  as  /the  sides  of  greeable  neighbors  of  themselves,  but 
Olympus,  are  clothed^  I  will  not  expatiate  which  the  natives,  out  of  dread  of  their 
on  the  value  of  its  mineral  waters,  rushing  suffering  from  "the  evU  eye,"  will  allow 
out  at  boiling-point  from  the  rocks  ;  nor.  no  one  to  approach, 
though  I  feel  sorely  tempted  to  do  so,  will  On  the  second  day  we  reached  Nicea, 
I  dwell  on  our  ascent  of  'Mount  Olympus  when  one  of  the  ladies  of  our  psuty  showed 
(the  height  of  which  is  variously  estimated  such  evident  signs  of  exhausdon,  that,  to 
from  8,000  to  10,000  feet),  and  the  glo-  save  her  another  long  day's  ride,  as  well 
rious  and  magnificent  sunrise  which  we  as  to  avoid  the  brigands,  who,  we  were  in- 
witnessed  from  the  summit  t  all  these  de-  formed,  mustered  in  force  along  the  road, 
tails,  as  well  as  many  others,  having  been  we  decided  on  sending  on  our  horses  and 
too  often  already  described.  I  cannot,  crossing  the  lake  in  a  boat  to  Bazarkeui, 
however,  leave  it  withodt  mentioning  the  which,  we  were  assured  by  the  natives, 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  British  we  could  not  fail  to  reach  in  six  hours, 
Consul,  who  had  no  sooner  heard  of  our  even  though  we  had  to  row  the  whole 
intention  to  extend  our  journey  into  the  way.  The  transit  took  twenty  hours, 
country,  than  he  first  endeavored  to  per-  however,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  wis- 
Btiade  us  to  abandon  it,  on  the  score  of  dom  of  our  dragoman,  vrho  had  luckily 
the  depredations  that  had  been  lately  com-  bethought  him  of  bringing  the  remains  of 
mitted  on  Ihe  persons  of  unwary  travellers  a  chicken,  we  should  nave  had  no  food ; 
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all  our  eloquence  ha\nng  failed  in  persuad- 
ing the  boatmen  to  approach  any  of  the 
villages  on  the  bank,  as  they  said  they 
were  afraid  of  the  boat  being  fired  into  by 
the  brigands.  To  say  the  truth,  however, 
I  felt  very  much  in  doubt  whether  they 
were  not  themselves  brigands;  and  as 
night  came  on,  the  intense  quiet  and  lone- 
liness of  the  place,  combined  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  had  only  one  revolver 
wherewith  to  defend  ourselves  in  case  of 
attack,  and  that  these  men  had  just  told 
us  they  had  lately  been  released  from  im- 
prisonment for  having  given  the  brigands 
a  passage  in  the  very  boat  we  were  in,  had 
such  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  was  much 
too  nervous  to  close  my  eyes,  and  felt  al- 
most angry  with  my  fellow-travellers  for 
slumbering  so  peacefully  around  me. 
Most  thankful  was  I  to  arrive  next  morn- 
ing at  the  very  respectable  farmhouse  of 
Bazarkeui,  where,  after  enjoying  under 
the  trees  a  most  excellent  breakfast,  we 
bade  adieu  to  the  boat,  mounted  our 
horses,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
arrived,  after  an  intensely  hot  ride,  at 
Yalova,  where  we  thought  we  might  safely 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  left  all 
danger  behind;  but,  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  Yalova  was  after  all  to  prove  the 
field  o£my  first,  and,  as  I  hope,  last  en- 
counter with  brigands. 

We  had  accepted  the  invitation  thither 
of  an  English  gentleman,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  had  for  some  years  been 
trying  to  develop  the  resources  of  a  veiy 
large  estate,  consisting,  as  I  understood, 
of  about  17,000  acres.  He  had  for  this 
purpose,  at  very  great  expense,  imported 
some  of  the  latest  specimens  of  agricul- 
tural machinery,  and  had  established  a 
good  many  Scotchmen  on  the  farm ;  in 
fact,  Yalova  at  that  time  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  model  farm,  and  die  indefatiga- 
ble and  persevering  efforts  of  our  host,  in 
thus  endeavoring  to  supply  a  want  most 
urgently  felt  in  Turkey,  were  deserving  of 
allpraise. 

The  house  which  Mr.  S occupied 

on  his  arrival  at  Yalova  stood  in  the  val- 
ley, surrounded  by  a  village ;  but,  in  the 
hope  of  avoiding  the  effects  of  the  malaria, 
very  deadly  in  the  melon-season,  and  in 
order  to  be  in  a  position  from  which  he 
could  command  a  view  of  the  works  he 
had  undertaken,  he  built  a  most  comfort- 
able house  on  an  elevated  plateau,  over- 


looking the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Gulf 
of  Ismid ;  there  was,  however,  one  great 
disadvantage  in  the  site  he  had  chosen,  in 
that  it  was  very  isolated,  so  that  attack  en- 
suing, any  succor  from  without  was  hardly 
possible. 

My  fellow-travellers,  after  having  spent 
a  week  at  Yalova,  making  daily  excursions 
in  the  neighborhood,  enjoying  the  most 
beautiful  mountain  and  woodland  scenery^ 
which  for  its  wildness  and  solitude  I  have 
never  seen  surpassed,  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople. I,  however,  being  most  anx- 
ious to  complete  some  sketches  which  I 
had  commenced,  nK>st  readily  accepted 

the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  S to  remain 

a  few  days  longer. 

The  day  aJter  the  departure  of  our 
friends  I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room 

after  dinner,  with  Mn  and  Mrs.  S ^ 

thinking  of  anything  in  the  world  but 
brigands,  and  talking  over  the  deli^tful 
ride  we  had  had  that  day,  when,  at  ahcmt 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  our  conversation  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  most  violent 
screams  proceeding  from  downstairs. 

The  cause  of  this  was  immediately  made 
manifest  by  the  English  maid  rushing 
breathless  into  the  room,  saying  that  th^re 
were  robbers  trying  to  break  into  the 
house.  This  dia  not,  however,  much  dis- 
turb the  equanimity  of  my  host,  who 
nevertheless  went  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  far  more 
serious  affair  than  he  had  anticipated.  He 
soon  returned,  bringing  with  him  his  ca- 
vass,  Bairam,  and  we  saw  them,  after  a 
good  deal  of  whispering  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  examining  and  loading  their  arms. 
In  the  mean  time  the  knocking  and  cla- 
moring at  the  back-door  became  every 
moment  more  violent,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  room  for  doubting  the  accuracy 
of  the  maid's  story;  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  brigands,  whom  I  had,  to  my 
great  joy,  succeeded  in  avoiding  during 
our  travels,  were  at  last  upon  us. 

Our  defenders,  having  completed  thdr 
preparations,  and  entreated  of  i)s  on.  no 
account  to  think  of  leaving  the  drawing- 
room,  as  our  only  chance  of  safety  &- 
pended  upon  their  being  left  absolutely 
unencumbered,  went  downstairs  to  meet 
their  assailants.  Their  injunctions^  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  w^e  needless,  asi  far 
from  havii^g  the  slightest  idea  of  facing 
the  enemy,  I  was  perfectly  paralyzed  with 
fright      Mrs.    S— — >  however,  after    a 
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Httle  while,  die  Plundering  at  the  door 
having  ceased,  rushed  downstairs,  declar- 
ing ^  would  share  her  husband's  iiite, 
i^tever  that  might  be.  Throughout  all 
die  subsequent  events  of  this  dreadful 
nig^t,  this  was  to  me  perhaps  the  most 
trying  moment  of  all ;  waiting  in  breathless 
expectation  of  hearing  die  mt  shot  fired, 
and  feeling  diat  if  an3rthing  happened^o 
Mr,  S—  we  two  women  would  be  left 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  band  of  ruffians 
disappointed  in  the  hope  of  plunder,  and 
infuriated  by  a  resistance  which  I  felt  be- 
fordiand  must  be  useless,  there  being  only 
two  against  a  band  of  sixteen  well-armed 
men. 

It  was,   therefore,  an  immense  relief 

when  Mrs.   S reappeared  with  the 

news  that  her  hnsband,  foding  that  die 
door  was  not  sufiicienUy  strong  to  resist 
dieir  battering  long  enou^  to  enable  him 
to  drive  them  awav  by  firing  from  die 
window,  had  decided  on  making  no 
further  resistance.  He  accordingly  had 
admitted  them,  and  it  was  a  mercy  that 
he  did  so,  for  we  subsequently  discovered 
that  a  train  of  gunpowder  had  been  laid, 
and  all  preparations  made  to  blow  open 
the  door  and  commit  the  house  to  the 
flames. 

^  Mrs.  S said  that  the  brigands  were 

sitting  in  the  kitchen  talking  to  her  hus- 
band, and  that,  on  her  appearing  at  the 
door,  one  of  them  had  told  her  not  to  be 
firightened,  as,  no  resistance  having  been 
offered,  they  did  not  intend  to  take  any- 
body's life;  their  only  object  being  to 
obtain  some  money,  of  which  they  were 
very  much  in  want.  She  did  not  again  go 
downstairs,  her  husband  having  desired 
her  on  no  account  to  do  so ;  and  until 
the  latter  appeared,  two  hours  afterwards, 
we  were  entirely  dependent  for  informa- 
tion as  to  what  was  taking  place  on  the 
cook,  a  Greek,  who,  the  moment  the 
house  was  attacked,  had  fled  from  die 
kitchen,  and  taken  refuge  upstairs  among 
us  women.  This  man  was  so  terrified 
that  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  per- 
suading him  to  go  downstairs  and  listen 
to  the  parley  going  on,  which  he,  speaking 
Turkish,  could  alone  understand.  In  this, 
however,  we  succeeded  at  last,  he  hav- 
ing first  taken  the  precaution  of  divest- 
ing himself  of  his  boots.  He  informed 
us  that  they  were  bargaining  for  a  sum  of 
money. 

The  talking  was  very  loud  and  angry. 


and  we  were  anticipating  the  worst,  when 
again  there  was  a  lull,  and  the  cook  told 
us  they  were  at  supper.  This  news  re- 
assured us  greatly,  as  we  hoped  it  was  a 
sign  that  they  had  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment, and  that  they  were  feasting  and  ca- 
rousing preparatory  to  leaving  the  place. 
But,  alas,  our  hopes  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment,  as  presently  Mr.  S ap- 
peared, in  tattered  garments,  to  tell  us 
that,  although  he  had  done  all  he  could  to 
prevent  them  from  molesting  us,  the  bri- 
gands, being  entirely  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, insisted  upon  searching  the  house 
from  top  to  bottom,  under  the  impression 
that  they  would  find  concealed  in  it  an 
iron  safe  full  of  money. 

These  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his 
mouth  when  we  heard  the  tramp  of  their 
steps  on  the  stairs,  and  presently  we  found 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  these  miscre- 
ants ;  five  or  six  of  them  rushing  into  the 
room,  whilst  one  remained  on  guard  at 
the  door,  and  some  in  the  passage,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  our  escaping. 

In  the  mean  time  my  courage  had  risen 
widi  the  demand  made  upon  it,  and  I  was 
calm  enough  to  examine  with  great  curiosity 
our  unwelcome  visitors.  They  were  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  country,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  with  thehr  guns  slung  over  their 
shoulders,  and  a  whole  arsenal  of  small- 
arms  in  their  girdles — a  more  awful-look- 
ing set  of  scoundrels  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive ;  the  only  exception  I  ought  per- 
haps to  make  being  Lefteri  himself,  who 
was  rather  a  fine-looking  man,  of  middle 
stature,  well  made,  and  with  not  quite 
such  a  repulsive-looking  countenance  as 
the  rest.  He  was  also  much  better  dressed 
than  his  companions,  having  on  a  blue 
doth  jacket  handsomely  braided  in  black, 
full  red  trousers,  his  head-dress  consisting 
of  a  fez,  with  a  white  turban  twisted  round 
it  I  rehiarked  that  he  wore  a  broad  sil- 
ver band  high  up  on  his  arm,  with  an  em- 
bossed picture  set  in  it  of  the  Madonna ; 
under  whose  special  protection,  he  after- 
wards informed  us,  he  considered  himself 
to  be. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  should  think  that 
they  had  found  themselves  in  a  well-fur- 
nished room,  the  appearance  of  which 
seemed  therefore  much  to  surprise  them ; 
and  it  required  some  effort  on  the  part  of 

Mr.  S to  prove  to  them  that  the  piano 

and  harmonium  were  not  money-chests  in 
disguise. 
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From  the  drawing-ro6m  they  proeeeded 
to  search  Mrs.  S — ^'«  bedreom,  where 
they  found  a  rather  haQd9ome  chesty  which 
she,  in  her  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  them,  was 
most  anxious  they  should  break  open,  the 
key  not  being  forfhcoming  ;  but  this  they 
said  would  be  a  pity,  as  they  were  in  no 
hurry,  and  she  might  take  her  time  to  find 
it  Just  at  this  moment,  however,  the 
noise  awoke  from  her  slumbers  a  noost  in- 
telligent child,  who  slept  in  her  mother's 
room,'  and  was  imme<Uately  able  to  tell 
them  where  to  find  the  key.  All  their 
trouble,  however,  was  in  vain,  for  they 
found  nothing  in  the  chest  but  a  Cashmere 
shawl,  with  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
bulk,  they  would  not  encumber  them- 
selves, though  they  were  perfectly  aware 
of  its  value. 

Whilst  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S— were  engaged 
with  the  brigands  in  one  part  of  the  house, 
I  went  into  another  room,  where  one  of 
the  inmates  happened  at  this  time  to  be 
lying  extremely  ill.  The  chief,  who  was 
roaming  about  by  himself,  suddenly  ent^- 
ed,  and,  turning  to  me,  asked  if  I  could 
imderstand  Romaic  Mr.  S  then  came 
in,  and  tapping  the  chief  on  the  shoulder 
and  calling  him  his  friend,  presented  him 
to  me  as  the  famous  Lefteri,  and  said  I 
might  travel  a  long  way  without  meetmg 
such  a  celebrated  dhiaracter ;  at  which  he 
laughed  and  seemed  highly  pleased,  and 
again  repeated  that,  as  we  were  Christians, 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  him,  he  did  not 
mean  to  do  us  any  harm.  At  the  same  time 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  boasting  to  Mr. 
S ofthe  number  of  Turks  he  had  ex- 
terminated; and,  indeed,  judging  from 
the  reports  which  had  i»eviously  reached 
us  at  Constantinople  pf  his  misdeeds — his 
latest  feat  having  been  to  roast  two  peas- 
ants alive — in  making  this  statement  he 
would  only  seem  to  have  been  doing  him- 
self justice.  He  then  called  his*  men  and 
went  downstairs. 

For  the  second  time  we  breathed  fireely, 
thinking  we  had  got  rid  <^  our  foes ;  but 
again  we  heard  altercations  and  very  angry 
voices  below,  and  we  thought  they  were 
going  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  when 
presently  a  second  lot,  if  possible  still  more 
rufiianly-looking  than  the  first,  came  up- 
stairs with  the  object  of  searching  for 
themselves,  as  they  would  not  believe  the 
report  that  their  companions  had  given 
them  of  there  being  no  treasure  in  ^e 
house.     This  time  the  search  was  much 


closer;  tkey  raosadrnd  cver7ll»ng,*and 
succeeded  in  finding  a  good  many  raiaMc 
Aings,  such  ais  watches,  jewels,,  and  guns ; 
but  they  did  not  take  a  very  expensire 
breech-loader  belongiDg  to  Mr.  S-- — ^  as 
they  said  it  would  be  useless  to^them,  fiiom 
the  inpOAsibility  of  procuring  tartzidges. 
There  were  a  few  of  my  things  which  tibey 
VOukL  have  liked  to  appropriate,  but  tkey 
abstained  when  Mr.  S-^^^ —  told  them  that 
I  was  a  "  Mussafir,"  or  guest,  whose  prop- 
erty, according  to  their  code  of  honcv,  is 
always  held  sacred. 

Having  at  last,  after  spending  neariy 
five  hours  in  the  house,  satisfied  themsehres 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  fimnd 
in  it,  they  wished  us  gOod-night  and  took 
their  departure,  Le£teri  telhng  tiiem  they 
must  now  hurry  as  ike  day  would  soon 
dawn.  We  were  then  able,  for  the  first 
time,  to  obtain  firom  Mr.  S '  a  foil  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  they  effected 
an  entrance,  and  of  the  terms  upon  whtdi 
he  had  got  rid  of  them. 

It  appeared  that  to  obtain  an  entry  into 
the  house  they  had  picked  up  on  the  hiUs 
a  shepherd  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  S  , 
blindfolded  him,  and,  und^  tiie  direat  of 
shooting  him  at  once  if  he  either  gave  the 
alann  or  refused  to  accompany  them,  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  rather  than  leading  him 
to  the  house.  On  their  arrival  at  the  door 
they  made  this  man,  who  was  well  knowB  to 
the  servants^  knock,  and  plead  in  inrgent 
language  for  admittance. 

At  first  the  bait  took,  and  Bairam,  the 
cavass,  without  any  hesitation  opened  the 
door,  but  as  speed^y  rcclosed  it  whesi  1^ 
saw  the  people  by  whom  tke  shepherd  was 
accompanied.  For  this  reason  the  brig- 
ands did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  they  might 
not  be  felling  into  aa  ambuscade^  md 
therefore  their  first  step  on  obtaining  ad- 
mittance, as  I  have  described,  was  to  lay 
hands  on  Mr.  S — —  and  -the  cavast;  in 
the  scuffle  the  coat  of  the  fonner  being 
torn  to  shreds.  Their  first  donaiid  was 
for  ;^i,ooo,  and  on  Mr.  S-  telling  them 
that  he  had  not  such  a  sum  in  his  posses- 
sion, they  replied  that  he  must  immediately 
prepare  to  accompany  them  to  their  moan- 
tain  retreat  He  was  iu>t  even  to  be  al- 
lowed to  tttd  farewell  to  his  wife,  but  was 
to  leave  on  the  kitchen-table  a  written 
document  stating  that  his  life  depended 
on  her  raising  the  stipulated  sum  with  ^le 
least  possible  delay. 

Mr.  S- immediately  professed  his 
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readmcsf  to  -accomfany  them^  hat,  at  the 
saoie  tmot  told  tbeoEi  tbat  ins  domg  so 
would,  probafaiy^  have  precisely,  the  op- 
podte  re»dt  to- what  tfaey  seemed  to  expect, 
as  though  it  vas  trae  Aat  heJiimself  mi^t 
possibly xaise,  if  not  ;^,ooo,.peiiiaps  half 
that  sum,  nobody  but  himself  could  do  so. 
The  imhesitating  and  decisive  manner  in 
which  he  expressed  this  opinion  had  such 
an  effect  on  hb  visitors  thatMr.  S ,  see- 
ing them  inclined  to  waver,  proposed  that 
the^  should  discuss  the  matter  over  supper. 
This  proposal  was  willingly  accepted,  but, 
though  they  attacked  very  readily  the  food 
laid  before  them,  they  declined  to  taste 

any  wine  until  Mr.  S had  disarmed 

their  suspicions  by  himself  drinking  a  glass. 
It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  say  mat  they 
had  no  ground  whatever  for  their  sus- 
pidoDs,  and  his  only  reason  for  having 
f^oposed  the  snppa:  was  the  hope  that  he 
mi^t  find  them  more  amenable  to  his  ar- 
guments under  the  influence  of  good  cheer. 
In  this  hope  he  was  not  dis&ppointed,  for, 
after  considerable  difficulty  and  discus- 
skm— rwhich  was  at  times  so  angry  and 
loud  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  us  in  the 
drawing-room — he  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing tiiem  to  abate  their  demands,  and  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  written  promise  to 
them  of  a  certain  sum  of  inoney  to  be  paid 
by  him  within  a  month,  at  a  meeting  which 
was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  hills. 

.Nothing,  could  be    more    satisfactory 

than  the  able  manser  in  which  Mr.  S 

had  conducted  his  negotiations  with  these 
brigands;  and  it  is  to  the  tact  and  temper 
whK:h  he  displayed,  and  to  the  thorough 
knowledge  cf  their  character,  as  well  as 
of  their  language,  which  he  possessed, 
that  this  result  m  to  be  attributed. 

This,  so  £ax  as  I  was  concerned,  freed 
me  from  all  danger  and  inconvenience; 
bat  I  felt  very  grieved  for  my  host,  whose 
losses  were  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  be 
measured  by  ^e  money  which  he  had 
promised  to  pay  these  brigands ;  for  he  had 
BOW  to  decide  whether  he  could  reasonably 
hi^)e,  by  paying  them  this  black  mail,  to  be 
free  from  their  exactions  hereafter,  or 
whether  his  doing  so  would  not,  peihaps, 
be  aa  encouragement  to  them  to  repeat 
their  visit  Mr.  S<-^—  him^lf  was  most 
anxious  to  pay  the  money,  liseling  in 
honor  bound  to  do  so;  but  the  story 
spread,  and  on  readiing  the  ears  of  the 
Turkish  authorities  at  Constantinople 
they  peremptorily  forbade  his  doing  so, 


and  undertook  to  defend  his  farm,  send- 
ing a  detachment  of  troops  for  that  jpiit- 
pose  to  Yalova.-  This  obliged  Mn  S-- — 
to  increase  the  resisting  powers  of  his 
house,  and  he  succeeded  so  efiectually 
that  they  did  not  venture  again  to  attack 
.  it  His  pleasure,  however,  was  gone,  as 
he  was  no  longer  ever  again  able  to  ex- 
tend his  rambles  beyond  the  actual  limit 
of  his  farm ;  and  thus,  without  suffering 
any  pecuniary  loss,  his  happiness  and 
peace  were  destroyed,  from  the  feeling 
that  his  life  was  never  safe. 

The  band  of  brigands,  however,  I  am 
jhappy  to  say,  must  have  bitterly  regretted 
not  confining  their  attacks  to  those  who 
were  not  able  to  appeal  to  the  powerful 
protection  of  the  &itish  ambassador^;  as 
the  Turkish  Government,  after  the  attack 
on  Yalova,  pursued  them  with  such 
vigor,  that  the  band  was  gradually  broken 
up.  Within  a  year,  Lefteri  was  himself 
murdered  by  his  only  two  remaining  com- 
panions, and  his  body,  as  I  was  informed, 
sent,  for  the  sake  <^  the  reward,  to  the  Pa- 
sha of  Nicomedia ;  Uie  written  promise  to 
pay  of  Mr.  8 having  been  found  on  it 

I  may,  perhaps,  add,  as  a  curious  trait 
in  Lefteri' s  character,  the  following  anec- 
dote, the  authenticity  of  which  I  can  gua- 
rantee, it  having  been  told  me  by  the 
American  missionary  who  acted  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  it  He  was  travelling  in  the 
same  district  we  had  traversed  when  he 
was  one  day^  stopped  on  the  road  by 
Lefteri,  who  desired  him  to  give  up  all 
the  inoney  he  had  about  him  and  to  un- 
pack his  boxes,  in  order  that  he  might 
see  what  they  contained  The  mission- 
ary's reply  was,  that  as  for  money  he  had 
litde  or  none,  beiuR  nothing  but  a  <*  Ki- 
ts^ji"  or  seller  of  books,  and  that  his 
boxes  contained  nothing  but  Bibles. 

Lefteri,  having  satisned  himself  by  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  asked  him  if  amongst  the  Bibles 
there  Was  one  ^n^iich  he  could  read? 
upon  which  our  friend  was  about  to  make 
him  a  present  of  one  in  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage written  in  Greek  characters*  Lef- 
teri, however,  insisted  upon  paying  the 
•price  for  it,  which  was  seven  pias^s, 
saying,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  had  waylaid 
and  stopped  him,  frilly  expecting  to  ^et 
some  money  out  of  him,  instead  of  which 
he  (the  missionary)  would  have  profited 
by  ^eir  encoimten 

The  most  singular  part  of  my  story  has 
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now  to  come,  as  it  proves  that  Lefteri 
made  use  of  his  purchase.  One  of  his  band 
having  been  some  time  -subsequently  ex- 
ecuted by  ^e  Turks,  in  consequence  of 
evidence  furnished  to  them  by  a  villager, 
Lefteri  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in 
deco3ring  the  informant  out  of  the  village, 
with  the  intention  of  revenging  this  act 
of  treachery.  Producing  this  very  Bible, 
Lefteri  pointed  out  the  well-known  text, 
'*  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword." 


"You  see,"  said  he,  "that  as  you  have 
caused  the  death  tk  my  comrade,  I 
should,  according  to  this  Book,  have  a 
perfect  right  to  take  your  Hfe ;  but  not 
only  is  it  not  my  practice  to  do  this  un- 
necessarily, but  I  wish  ^u,  {or  the  rest 
of  your  da3rs,  to  be  a  living  example  to 
your  fellow-villagers  of  the  danger  they 
run  in  betraying  any  of  my  people.  I 
shall  therefore  lunit  myself  to  cutting  oft 
your  hand."  This  he  accordingly  did, 
and  sent  him  back  to  his  village. 
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A  DEGREE  of  mysterious  interest  has 
always  attached  itself  to  the  religious  order 
of  La  Trappe,  tiie  most  extreme  type  of 
the  monastic  idea.  The  vows  of  poverty, 
obedience,  and  seclusion  were  in  other  re- 
ligious orders  always  more  or  less  relaxed, 
and  these  means  to  their  object,  the  inti- 
mate unison  of  man  with  the  understood 
will  of  God,  were  in  general  subjected  to 
the  convenience,  caprice,  or  vices  of  the 
age  and  community.  The  vagabond,  the 
helpless,  the  poor,  the  conscience-struck, 
and  the  fervid  pietist  found  their  various 
requirements  supplied  bv  the  assumption 
of  the  cowl  in  the  majority  of  monasteries 
and  convents ;  but  even  religious  enthusi- 
asm might  well  shrink  before  the  gloom 
and  austerity  of  La  Trappe. 

This  order  was  in  itself  a  revival.  Its 
author,  the  Abb6  de  Ranc^,  bom  of  an 
illustrious  family  in  France,  was  earlv 
remarkable  for  ^ce  <^  manners  and  hign 
intellect  Destmed  for  the  church,  he 
was  at  the  age^of  ten  made  canon  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  and  on  receiving 
the  tonsure  in  1635,  was  presented  by 
Louis  XIV.  with  various  abbacies  and 
benefices,  amongst  them  that  of  La 
Trappe.  For  some  years  afterwards  he 
led  a  gay  if  not  dissipated  life.  A  roman- 
tic story,  which  is  said  to  have  occasioned 
his  sudden  abandonment  of  gayety,  seems 
very  doubtful ;  far  more  probable  it  is  that 
being  learned  in  the  Fathers,  he  may  have 
been  influenced  by  their  perusal,  as  was 
Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  though 
with  such  diff(CTent  results.  The  waifare 
of  the  Trappist  being  internal — ^with  him- 
self alone ;  that  of  the  Jesuit  external,  the 
salvation  of  others— to  the  former,  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  its. learning  was 


prohibited;  to  the  latter,  strongly  incul- 
cated: a  curious  contrast  of  action  and 
means  to  the  same  end.  Neither  S3rstems 
have  been  so  successful  as  their  founders 
anticipated ;  one  by  reason  of  its  rigidity, 
the  other  by  reason  of  its  excesses.  The 
Abb6  de  'Ranc€  idea  was  to  revive  the 
discipline  founded  by  St  Bernard  and  St 
Benedict,  a  mode  <^life  extremely  austere, 
and  one  which  was  soon  found  to  be  in- 
supportable, till  in  many  communities  the 
opposite  extreme  of  licentiousness  became 
popular.  To  correct  such  dereliction 
was  De  Ranch's  object  He  sold  his 
estates,  resigned  his  other  benefices,  and 
having  assumed  personal  jurisdiction  over 
his  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  proceeded 
to  carry  out  his  views.  These  may  be 
gathered  from  one  of  his  numerous  works, 
entitled  Treatise  on  the  Sanctity,  and  on 
the  Duties  of  the  Monastic  State.  In  this 
he  quotes  die  opinions  and  decisions  of 
St  Benedict,  St  Augustine,  and  others, 
supporting  them  by  reasoning,  chiefly 
remiarkable  for  its  sophistry,  in  some  cases 
truly  ingenious;  but  the  work  is  princi- 
pally interesting  for  its  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  theory  of  the  monastic  life. 
But  unfortunately  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  carry  into  practice  such  a 
theory  in  its  full  perfection.  St  Benedicts 
doctrine,  that  the  abbot  holds  the  place 
of  Jesus  Christ — that  his  commands  were 
accordingly  to  be  regarded  as  divine — that 
monks  having  renounced  all  claim  to 
their  own  persons,  had  no  longer  any 
right  over  their  own  powers,  thoughts, 
and  wills :  these  doctrines  could  be  only 
asserted,  be  at  the  utaiost  believed  in. 
Further,  that  under  plea  of  strengdiening 
the  soul  by  mortifying  die  body,  life  was 
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to  be  rendered  a  slow,  martyrdom,  by  a 
constant  succession  of  fasting  and  penan- 
ces, so  severe  as  to  affect  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  absolutely  hasten  the  approach 
of  death,  forms  such  a  terrible  proposi- 
tion, that  De  Ranc€  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tates, "  condemns  indiscreet  austerities  as 
being  productive  of  much  evil  when  they 
are  excessive,''  but  adds,  '*  St  Basil  never 
condemned  a  life  which,  though  it  leaves 
the  body  sufficient  strength  to  ful^  the 
rules  and  duties  of  its  state,  nevertheless 
prescribes  austerities  and  penitential  exer- 
cises sufficient  to  produce  injurious  con- 
sequences as  to  the  health  of  the  body, 
enervate  its  strength,  relax  its  principles, 
and  in  fine  totally  undermine  it  quickly 
or  slowly." 

To  render  the  body,  which  in  its  hu- 
mors was  generally  considered  as  an  im- 
pediment to  sanctification,  absolutely  a 
means  of  accelerating  that  blessed  result, 
was  surely  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
triumph,  yet  the  abbot  was  content  with 
writing  it  down,  aud  in  practice  adopted 
a  mode  of  procedure  very  different  In 
drawing  up  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  his  community,  De  Ranci  would 
appear  to  have  sought  the  mean  by  which 
the  body  was  to  be  sufficiently  held  in 
check  and  mortified  without  its  mortal 
powers  being  affected.  In  result,  the 
members  of  the  community  were  noted 
for  longevity,  De  Ranc^  himself  dying 
at  the  age  oi  seventy-five,  *'  after  forty 
years  of  the  most  prodigious  penance," 
says  the  Duke  de  St  Simon.  In  truth, 
th^  code  of  La  Traj^  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
temperate  mode  of  life.  If  a  strictly 
vegetable  diet,  the  total  absence  of  luxu- 
ries, including  physicians,  the  inuring  of 
the  body  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
three  hours'  daily  labor  in  gardening  or 
household  duties,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty-four  hours  to 
prayer,  meditation,  and  sleep — if  these 
were  to  be  regarded  as  mortificati<m8 
of  the  body,  all  the  monks  down  to  the 
cook  were  doubtless  worthy.  So  far  the 
picture  is  favorable,  but  it  is  not  com- 
plete. De  Ranc6  laid  little  stress  upon 
mere  corporal  penance,  but  exerted  a 
most  ri|;orous  and  searching  system  of 
self-htumliation  as  weapon  Bgainsi  pride^ 
vanilyr,  and  other  faults.  The  utter  mor- 
tification of  the  spirit,  or  its  p^ect  vivifir 
cation,  as  De  Ranc6  would  rather  have 


termed  it,  was  the  object  of  attainment, 
and  the  means  he  used  for  this  purpose 
have  doubtless  originated  the  ideas  of 
gloom  and  austerity  which  are  associated 
with  the  name  of  La  Trappe. 

Situated  in  the  valley  of  Seez,  Nor- 
mandy, remote  from  any  habitation  or 
highway,  and  surrounded  by  a  laige  for- 
est, the  abbey  has  been  described  by 
visitors  as  gloomy,  sad,  and  forbidding 
even  in  its  nei^borhood.  Difficult  of 
access,  it  lay  sohtary,  closed  in  on  every 
side  by  the  unbroken  wall  of  dense  for- 
est ;  and  in  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
murmuring  of  the  trees,  and  of  a  brook — 
the  only  expanse  for  the  eyes  lay  up- 
ward. Those  who  here  assumed  the 
vows  might  never  leave  it  The  appeal 
of  fiiends,  even  for  an  interview,  was  in- 
exorably refused,  by  reason  of  a  '*holy 
cruelty,"  which,  directing  all  thoughts 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  future,  guard- 
ed the  present  by  crushing  all  memories 
and  affections.  Six  services  were  per- 
formed in  the  chapel  daily,  at  which  even 
the  sick  were  obliged  to  attend.  The 
intervals  between  services,  whether  spent 
at  work  in  the  garden,  at  meals,  in  the 
refectory,  or  otherwise,  were  supposed 
to  be  tnose  <^  meditation.  Sleep  being 
restricted  to  the  shortest  necessary  space 
of  time,  was  accordingly,  by  strict  rules, 
maintained  undisturbed  by  noise  or  inter- 
ruption. The  conventual  dress  was  sim- 
ple, and  by  no  means  calculated  to  guard 
against  the  severity  of  winter.  Fire  was 
aUowed  only  in  the  refectory,  and  dien 
under  regulations  so  repressive,  it  is  aston- 
ishing that  it  survived  the  luting. 
Meals  were  eaten  in  the  strictest  silence ; 
if  any  brother  was  so  clumsy,  or  unfortu- 
nate, as  to  let  fall  a  knife,  or  break  any- 
thing, he  rose  immediately,  and  prostrat- 
ed himself  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
remaining  there  till  permitted  by  the 
superior  to  resume  his  seat  The  rules 
are  minute  as  to  the  manner  of  eating  and 
drinking,  and  in  many  other  particulars 
suggest  the  idea  that  De  Ranc6,  as  a  man 
of  refinement  and  good-breeding,  endea- 
vored to  enforce  such  habits  npoa  the 
ruder  m^nbers  of  his  flock.  Extreme 
cleanliness  was  exacted  in  everydnng — 
the  use  of  spittoons  in  the  chapel  and 
elsewhere  being  strongly  inculcated. 
The  diet  was  simple,  and  had  UtUe 
variety:  milk,  roots,  ajid  herbs,  no  fish 
or  eggs — though  the  latter  were  allowed 
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to  the  sick ;  bat  De  Raiie^  has  proved 
at  great  length,  in  <me  of  hb  books,  that 
fish  is  flesh,  and  accordingly  not  to  be 
eaten.  Although,  to  a  /otiiary,  as  they 
were  well  termed,  no  prospect  should  be 
mere  familiar  than  death,  yet  he  was 
booad  to  tell  his  superior  of  iUness,  when, 
although  no  physician  might  attend  the^ 
patient,  tiie  superior  might  himsdf  select 
and  administer  sach  medicines  as  he 
thought  necessary.  The  rules  forbade 
the  sufferer  to  feel  or  exhibit  any  anxiety 
as  to  the  effect  of  such  remedies,  or  be- 
tray die  slightest  curiosity  as  to  die  gra- 
vi^  or  progress  of  his  malady.  When 
dyipg,  he  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  ashes, 
or,  if  possible,  in  his  grave,  and  there  par- 
took of  the  final  sacrament.  His  bre- 
dxren  being  assembled  round,  he  was 
now  with  his  last  breath  permitted  to 
speak,  to  address  them  solemnly  in  terms 
of  exhortation  and  encouragement — a  fit- 
ting farewell,  the  utterance  of,  as  it  were, 
the  dead  to  the  dying.  No  funeral  ceremony 
attended  the  decease  of  the  Trappist; 
no  urn  or  monument  was  erected  over  his 
grave,  for  only  dust  had  been  given  to  dust ; 
any  mourning,  any  tears,  any  inscription 
of  r^^ret  would  have  been  a  mockery, 
for  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  grief  was 
over,  and  the  pilgrim  had  attained  his 
bourn. 

De  Ranc6  regarded  the  tongue  as  a 
most  superfluous  member,  against  which 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant 
warfare.  Accordingly,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  mohk  was  bound  to  silence  ;  he  might 
not  speak,  nor  might  his  brethren  speak 
to  him.  This  iron  rule  was  founded  on 
the  impossibility  of  conversing  with  God 
and  man  at  the  same  time,  and,  besides 
being  an  aid  to  meditation,  also  guard- 
ed against  controversy,  worldly  topics, 
and  new  ideas.  Every  monk  was  impri- 
soned within  himself  for  life,  and  we  may 
readily  imagine,  that  if  the  mind  so  mis* 
used  possessed  any  strength,  if  it  strug- 
gled at  all  widi  its  fetters,  die  contest 
must  have  been  a  terrible  one.  But  even 
this  was  not  sufficient ;  all  feelings,  }<^, 
sorrow,  or  amdety  were  to  be  repressed^ 
and  their  expressidn  banished  at  least 
from  the  &ice,  which  was  to  be  as  a  seal^ 
ed  book,  the  acdons  to  be  characterised 
by  modesty  and  meekniess,  so  that  each 
nionk  might  find  in  the  countenance  and 
behavior  of  his  brother  the  modd  for  his 
own. '  Moreover,   every  recluse  became 


guardian  or'  spy  over  tfie  conduct  of  his 
brethren,  and,if  he  saw  any  fault,  was  bound 
to  announce  it  before  the  whole  commu- 
nity, when  excuse,  if  attempted,  was  con- 
sidered a  sin  so  heinous  as  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  the  severest  punishment,  die  dis- 
grace reflecting  upon  the  rest  of  the 
brethren. 

Visitors  were  receive  at  the  gate  of 
the  monastery  by  the  porter  with  a  Decf 
groHas^  and  then  kneeling  before  them, 
with  BenedicUe,  He  conducted  them  to 
a  part  of  the  building  allotted  to  guests, 
tod  earnestly  requested  them  to  avoid 
meeting  or  speaking  to  the  monks,  who, 
if  addressed,  might  only  reply  by  agns. 
The  greater  part  of  the  visitors  were 
doubtless  the  vagrant  poor,  but  n^any  of 
the  higher  clergy  and  nobility  also  travel- 
led hither,  attracted  by  the  presence  of  De 
'Ranc6.  He  had  a  large  acquaintance, 
which  was  fiirther  ino'eased  latterly  by  his 
high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sanctity. 
Moreover,  the  tendency  of  the  age,  or 
rather  of  the  court,  was  to  regard  the 
greatest  sinner  and  the  greatest  samt  with 
equal  reverence,  everybody  courting  both 
with  equal  zeal.  St  Simon  tells  us  in 
his  Memoirs  diat  he  made  a  point  of 
passing  a  few  days  every  year  with  his 
venerable  fiiend,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  such  high  esteem,  that  we  may 
readily  believe  his  respect  for  religion  to 
have  been  second  only  to  his  regard  for 
those  privileges  that  by  nature  belonged, 
or  ought  to  have  belonged,  to  a  duke. 
The  donations  of  these  wealthy  visitors 
materially  assisted  the  abbey's  revenues, 
which  were  principally  devoted  to  charity. 

The  system  of  La  Trappe  was  an  en- 
deavor to  restore  the  true  monastic  idea, 
to  inspire  a  fallen  and  dissolute  church 
with  a  pure  imd  lofty  spirit — but  it  failed. 
De  Ranc6  was  an  earnest,  able,  and  true 
man*  Whether  he  had  the  energy  and 
reforming  fire  of  a  St.  Bernard  is  extreme- 
ly questionable,  but  he  did  whiat  he 
could — ^he  set  an  example.  The  priest- 
hood, however,  were  not  to  be  so  influ* 
enced  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  gene- 
ral body  of  the  clergy  were  worldly  mind- 
ed, vicious,  selfish,  and  corrupt,  and  rar 
pidly  losing  all  influence  over  the  people^ 
It  was  not  within  the  walls  of  a  monas- 
tery, but  in  the  open  field,  that  dte  battle 
ought  to  have  been  fbught;  and  the 
re^ilt  had  been  doubtful  even  there.  Men 
were  not  disposed  to  be  religious,  least  of 
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all  to  shut  their  minds  up,  and  submit  to 
such  a  rigid  .sy^t^m.  The  State  was 
thoroughly  diseased,  thoroughly  rotteni 
and  the  spirit  of  change  spreading  fast 

De  Ranee  died  in  1700,;  and  at  La 
Trappy,  his  rules  were  faithfully  adhered  to 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revoliidon, 
when  the  abbey  became  a  foundry  for 
cannon.    Driven  from  France,  and  through 


coanitry  after  country  of  the  continent  by 
the  progress  of  the  war,  the  Trappists  at 
last  found  re&ge  on  the  estate  of  an  £ng* 
li^  ^ntleman  in  Dorsetshire,  and  there 
remamed  till  the  peace.  Though  by  no 
means  numerous,  several  of  their  founda- 
tions are  still  in  existence  on  the  con- 
tinent. 


-•<♦«- 


Saturday  Review. 
COWPER.* 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  point  out  the  and  rambles  on  with  a  humorist* s  wayward- 
causes  which  have  made  Cowper  one  of  ness,  the  waywardness  of  Rabelais  or 
the  most  popular  among  English  poets.  Tristram  Shandy.  His  poetic  tone  is 
The  purity  both  of  his  subjects  and  of  heightened  and  set  off  in  the  verses  that 
their  treatment,  the  pietistic  tone  which  follow,  as  in  others  it  is  cramped  and  con- 


still  endears  him  to  the  great  religious 
party  whose  cause  he  delighted  to  plead, 
his  domestic  sympathies,  his  love  of  rural 
life,  his  common  sense,  the  clear  crisp 
English  of  his  poems,  have  all  had  their 


trolled,  by  the  shrewd  eye  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  Whether  he  wanders,  indeed,  be- 
neath "  the  cool  colonnade "  of  poplars, 
or  drapes  hhnself  in  the  censor^s  mantle, 
one    discerns    always  beneath    poet    or 


part  in  his  success.     But  there  are  of    pietist  the  same  keen,,  quiet  observer  of 


course  far  deeper  causes  than  these. 
There  are  few  intellectual  qualities  which 
are  more  delightful  than  humor,  and  Cow- 
per was  essentially  a  humorist  The 
humorous  essays  in  the  Connoisseur  are 
his  earliest  prose  compositions;  "John 
Gilpin "  is  undoubtedly  his  most  popular 
poem.  His  letters  are  models  of  polite 
fun — a  fun  as  genuine  and  pleasurable  as 
it  is  distinct  from  the  wit  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole.     It  is  the  humorist  who  "  welcomes 


the  fancies  and  fashions  of  men.  Cowper 
is  the  predecessor  of  Crabbe  as  a  painter 
of  real  life,  but  his  touch  is  finer,  his 
humor  and  sensibility  truer  and  more  deli- 
cate. Scattered  ever3nvhere  over  his 
pages  are  vignettes  of  men  and  women  as 
perfect  in  outline  and  tone  as  those  of 
Addison.  When  the  wind  blows  open  the 
gypsy's  rags  and  discloses  "  a  tawny  skin, 
the  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim," 
one  almost  fancies  Mr.  Spectator  is  again 


peaceful  evening  in"  with  stirred  fire  and    chatting  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and 


closed  curtains,  and  the  urn  steaming  be- 
side him ;  who  finds  his  pleasure  in  peep- 
ing "  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat  at 
such  a  world"  as  the  Babel  around  him; 
who  lies  awake  half  the  night  convulsed 
with  laughter  over  his  friend's  story,  and 
rises  next  morning  to  pen  the  famous  bal- 
lad of  the  ride  to  Ware.  The  well-known 
legend  of  the  origin  of  the  "Task"  brings 
out  the  air  of  light,  cheerful  badinage 
which  was  natural  to  the  man.  Cowper 
asked  Lady  Austen  for  a  subject,  "  You 
can  write  upon  any  subject,"  laughed  his 
friend;  "write  upon  this  sofa."  And 
Cowper  at  once  begins,  with  a  smile  upon 
his  lip. 


the  fortune-teller.  It  is  especially  in  his 
social  figures  that  he  recalls  for  us  the 
neatness  and  precision  of  the  great  essay- 
ist The  group  round  the  card-table,  die 
chess-player  with  his  "eye  as  fixed  as 
marble,"  the  art-connoisseur  at  an  auction. 
Sir  Smug  at  his  patron's  board,  are  all 
masterpieces  of  good-natured  humor. 
But  his  range  of  observation  is  far  deeper 
and  wider  than  Addison's.  The  coarse 
despair  of  the  farmer  at  Tithing  day  is  as 
accurately  painted  as  the  vulgarity  of  the 
tradesman  of  Cheapside.  The  pathos  ot 
his  picture  of  the  broken-hearted  servant- 
giri  who  haunts  the  common  and  "begs 
an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets "  is  as  irresis- 


I  ang  the  Sofa,  I  who  latdy  sang 
Faitl^  Hope,  uid  Charity  I 


tible  as  that  of  the  story  of  Le  Fevre.     It 

is  his  humor  that  breaks  out  in  Cowper*s 

charming  egotism.     Half   his  attraction 

*  »  ^-    #  rxr  r    ^  iMrn-      n    j.       i?j-*Zi    lies  iu  his  autobiograpliic  tone.     He  is  a 
^  Potttcal  Works  of  Wtlham  Ccrwper.     Edited     ^-      ^  ..  -       j^/r        *.     ^  t     :• 

by  WUliam  Benham,  Vicar  of  Addington.    Globe     Montaigne  of  a  different  stamp,  chatting 
Edition.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.     187a  to   US   of  his   hares  and  his  garden,  his 
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"fancies  of  strange  images  observed  in 
the  red  embers"  as  he  stoops  over  the 
fire,  his  friends  and  foes,  his  jo3rs  and  sor- 
rows. There  is  no  poet  whom  we  know 
so  intimately.  The  address  to  his  moth- 
er's picture  is  the  memoir  of  his  child- 
hood:— 

When  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  mto  paper  with  a  pin — 
And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wonld'st  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and 
smile. 

Each  phase  of  his  life,  each  habit,  each 
liking  is  as  liberally  laid  open  as  in  the 
self-revelations  of  the  Gascon  philoso- 
pher. Every  one  knows  his  early  love  of 
fields  and  flowers,  his  early  study  of 
Cowley,  his  learning  Milton  by  heart, 
his  walks  ann-in-arm  with  Mrs.  Unwin, 
his  dislike  of  tobacco,  his  love  for  "  the 
cups  that  cheer  and  not  inebriate," 
his  evenings  with  the  tame  hares  gambol- 
ling over  the  carpet  His  social  taste  is 
the  taste  of  a  genial  Thackeray,  with  just 
the  same  touch  of  contempt  for  the  rural 
snobbery  around  him.  He  chose  the 
Unwins  for  his  friends  because  he  found 
them  "  the  most  agreeable  people  imagin- 
able, quite  sociable,  and  free  from  the 
ceremonious  civility  of  country  gentle- 
folks. The  old  gentleman,"  he  adds 
characteristically,  "  is  a  man  of  sense,  and 
as  simple  as  Parson  Adams."  In  kindly 
company  like  this  his  life  expanded  freely. 
The  greater  passions,  struggles,  interests 
of  the  world,  were  strange  to  him.  He 
had  his  love-disappointment  at  the  opening 
of  his  life,  and  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable 
of  his  early  poems  shows,  as  Mr.  Benham 
in  his  admirable  biography  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  blow  told  more  heavily  than 
most  of  his  commentators  have  been  will- 
ing to  allow : — 

See  me,  ere  yet  my  destined  course  half-run, 
Cast  forth  a  wanderer  on  a  wikl  unknown  ! 
See  me  neglected  on  the  world^s  rough  coast, 
Each  dear  companion  of  my  voyage  lost  I 

A  verse  like  this  strikes,  at  the  very  open- 
ing of  his  poetical  career,  the  note  which 
closes  it  in  the  "Castaway.*  But  his 
temper  subsided  early  and  naturally  into 
the  milder  delights  of  Mary  Unwinds 
friendship  or  Lady  Austen's  society.  He 
shrank  from  ambition  as  from  passion ; 
the  rough  energy  of  his  age,  its  canal-dig- 
ging and  engine-building,  its  unsparing 


criticism,  its  audacious  science,  all  were 
strange  and  distasteful  to  him.  Siomething 
of  the  humorist's  skepticism  mingled  with 
the  natural  shyness  and  timidity  which  se- 
cluded the  poet  from  the  world.  The 
Cowper  of  popular  legend  is  for  once  the 
Cowper  of  fact ;  it  is  oifly  with  his  hares, 
or  in  the  cosy  seat  beside  the  tea-table,  or 
in  the  little  arbor  where  he  sang  hidden 
like  a  bird  in  leaves  and  flowers,  that  he 
was  really  at  home. 

No  doubt  there  was  another  side  to  all 
this.  Cowper*  s  despair,  his  religious 
melancholy,  his  madness,  invests  him  with 
a  far  more  tragic  interest  than  the  sunnier 
aspect  of  his  life.  Mr.  Benham's  treat- 
ment of  this  difficult  subject  is  wiser  and 
more  just  than  that  of  preceding  biogra- 
phers, but  in  his  effort  to  be  fair  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  school  among  whom  the  poet  was 
unhappily  thrown,  he  has  fallen  into  the 
very  common  fault  of  unfairness  towards 
the  religion  of  his  age.  "  All  writers,"  he 
tells  us,  "  agree  in  holding  that  it  was  an 
evil  time  both  in  faith  and  practice ; "  and 
he  adopts  Mr.  Pattison's  verdict  that  it 
was  "  an  age  destitute  of  depth  and  ear- 
nestness ;  an  age  whose  poetry  was  without 
romance,  whose  philosophy  was  without 
insight,  and  whose  public  men  were  with- 
out character ;  an  a^e  of  *  light  without 
love,'  whose  very  ments  were  of  the  earth, 
earthy."  Estimates  of  this  kind  always 
omit  from  the  religion  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  one  essential  factor  of  the 
problem,  the  religious  element  itself.  It 
is  only  by  the  exclusion  of  Nelson  and 
Newton,  of  Wesley  and  Romaine,  from 
its  religion  that  we  can  pronounce  it  "  an 
evil  time  in  faith  and  practice,*'  as  it  is 
only  by  the  exclusion  of  Hume  and  Berke- 
ley that  we  can  pronounce  its  philosophy 
to  be  "  without  insight."  It  is  amusing 
that  Bishop  Wilson,  the  divine  in  whom 
Mr.  Arnold  has  lately  found  "  light "  and 
"  love  "  most  eminently  combined,  should 
be  a  divine  of  this  very  age  of  "  light  with- 
out love."  The  eighteenth  century  fol- 
lowed two  centuries  during  which  the 
world's  mind  had  been  wholly  set  on  re- 
ligious subjects  and  theological  strife. 
Against  this  entire  absorption  of  human 
energy  into  a  single  channel  there  was,  no 
doubt,  a  strong  and  healthy  reaction. 
Literature,  science,  mechanical  enterprise, 
commercial  activity  all  claimed  their  part 
in  human  effort  Within  the  religious  pale 
itself  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  change, 
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and  above  ail  a  vigorous  reaction  against 
die  narrowness  of  theological  systems. 
But  it  would  be  hard  to  count  this 
reaction  irreligious,  as  the  Jacobite  par- 
sons counted  it  from  whom  our  modem 
censures  are  mostly  taken,  unless  we 
count  justice  and  mercy  so.  The  Lati- 
tudinarian  school  practically  gave  the  tone 
to  English  reli^on  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  truth  and  fairness  of 
theology  the  Latitudinarians  stood  far 
be3rond  any  who  had  preceded  them. 
That  it  was  the  age  of  Evidences  simply 
proves  that,  unlike  later  divines,  scholars 
of  the  Paley  stamp  cheerfully  accepted 
the  test  of  free  inquiry,  the  ultimate 
appeal  to  reason,  and  the  task,  possible 
or  impossible,  of  reconciling  its  conclu- 
sions with  faith.  To  the  revived  fanati- 
cism of  the  Puritan  school  such  a  course 
seemed  godless  enough,  just  as  to  Cowper 
or  Newton  science  and  criticism  seemed 
audacious  defiances  of  Divine  wisdom. 
But  it  is  as  difficult  to  accept  the  verdicts 
oC  Calvinism  on  these  subjects  as  it  is  to 
accept  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Pattison  that  the 
exhibition  of  religious  truth  for  practical 
purposes  was  confined  in  "  the  period  of  the 
Evidences  "  to  a  few  obscure  writers.  The 
writers  of  the  Sacra  Privata^  the  Serious 
Call,  and  the  Saturday  essays  of  the  Spec- 
tator can  scarcely  be  called  obscure. 
That  Cowper  isolated  himself  from  all  the 
healthy  effort  and  sober  religion  of  his 
day,  that  his  whole  life  flung  itself  into 
the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  men  like  New- 
ton, we  are  far  from  considering,  with  Mr. 
Benham,  an  inevitable  result  of  his  reli- 
gious earnestness.  It  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  had  it  been  avoided  one 
element  at  least  of  his  melancholy,  the 
form  which  it  eventually  assumed,  would 
at  any  rate  have  been  removed.  But 
Calvinism  furnished  only  one  element  of  it' 
Its  main  cause  lay  in  the  man  himself. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  see  how  much  of  the 
religious  excitement  which  ended  in  his 
terrible  mania  sprang  from  Cowjjer's 
craving  for  a  sphere  of  feeling  and  action 
wider  and  greater  than  was  naturally  his 
own.  There  was  in  him  a  restlessness 
that  beat  its  wings  fiercely  against  the  bars 
of  the  cosy  little  cage  in  which  he  lived. 
For  all  that  was  really  powerful  in  him- 
self and  his  work  he  cared  least.  He 
was  an  exquisite  painter  of  character  and 
landscape,  but  his  aim  was  to  be  a  moral- 
ist and  a  didactic  poet     He  put  down 


his  graceful  vignettes  of  gypsies  and 
poplar  shades  to  assume  the  airs  of  a 
Christian  Juvenal.  He  pronounced  other 
themes  to  be  worn  out,  and  religion  to  be 
a  new  and  unworked  theme  of  his  own  dis- 
covery. But  for  a  philosophical  survey  of 
the  world  with  whic^  his  censure  pretended 
to  deal  he  was  thoroughly  unqualified. 
His  politds  were  the  mild  Whiggery  of  a 
little  country  town.  His  classical  train- 
ing had  left  him  utterly  ignorant  of  history 
or  science.  "He  foresees,"  says  Mr. 
Benham,  "  the  end  of  the  world  dose  at 
hand.  He  rails  at  the  natural  philoso- 
pher who  attempts  to  discover  the  causes 
of  physical  calamities  such  as  earthquakes 
or  diseases,  at  the  historian  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  investigate  the  motives  of  re- 
markable men,  at  the  geologist  and  astron- 
omer." Nothing  can  be  more  wearisome 
than  his  condemnation  of  pleasures  and  a 
world  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  It  is  with 
the  mere  diibboleth  of  party  that  "  he  de- 
nounces oratorios,  chess,  whist- playing,  and 
smoking  as  severely  as  he  does  breaches  of 
the  moral  law."  And  it  is  the  more  unreal 
that  the  moment  we  get  beneath  the  sur- 
face we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  distinguish 
between  Cowper  himself  and  this  Cow- 
per who  is  simply  repeating  the  jargon 
of  his  friends.  In  himself  he  preserves 
throughout  a  perfect  moderation  and  good 
sense.  "  When  he  met  with  a  smoker  in 
the  person  of  his  friend  Bull,  his  anger 
and  scorn  were  over  and  done  with  direct- 
ly." He  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
honest  admiration  of  such  a  rake  as 
Churchill.  If  he  wrote  like  a  bigot 
against  Papists,  he  cancelled  the  passage 
on  making  the  acquaintance  of  one,  like 
a  man  of  sense.  He  even  made  friends 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  family  whom  his 
neighbors  shunned.  His  repl^  to  New- 
ton, who  had  censured  him  for  intercourse 
with  "  worldly "  persons,  is  a  bold  rebuke 
to  his  friend's  fanaticism.  "  I  could  show 
you  among  them  two  men,"  he  writes, 
"  whose  lives,  though  they  have  but  little 
of  what  we  call  evangelical  light,  are  or- 
naments to  a  Christian  country — men  who 
fear  God  more  than  soine  who  profess  to 
love  him."  The  unreality  became  far 
more  terribljj  in  its  results  when  it  passed 
into  the  sphere  of  personal  piety.  Cowper 
was  by  nature  a  gay,  cheerful  humorist ; 
what  he  aimed  at  was  the  position  of  a  stem 
religious  enthusiast,  or  the  gloomy  seclu- 
sion of  a  rebel  against  God.     He  had  the 
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lOQ^g  of  an  unquiet  sj^t  for  the  imagi- 
native woe  of  griefs  which  were  really 
straBge  to  his  nature.  Much  of  his  earh- 
er  feeling  must  have  been  purely  imagina* 
ry ;  a  simple  comparison  of  dates  iJu>W8 
him  writing  merry  letters  to  one  friend  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  is  inditing  the 
gloomiest  expressions  of  spiritual  despair 
tQ. another.  But  the  conception  of  a  strug- 
gle with  heaven,  of  his  position  as  the 
"Castaway"  of  Divine  wrath,  gave  a 
gra^eur  and  intensity  to  Cowper's  life 
which  had  its  pleasure  as  well  as  its  pain. 
Byron  hurling  defiance  at  a  God  he  feared 
is  a  different  picture  from.Cowper  playing 
with  his  knife  and  fork  while  grace  was 
said,  lest  bystanders  should  think  he  ven- 
tured to  join  in  the  prayer.  But  in  both 
poets  there  is  the  same  indication  of  a 
satisfaction,  differing  greatly  indeed  in  point 
of  consciousness,  at  an  isolation  which 
gave  them  something  of  the  grandeur  of 
Satan.  "Hell  disavows  and  Deity  dis- 
owns m^"  might  have  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  Lara.  Even  in  the  tenderer  mood 
of  Cowper's  religious  melancholy  there 
are  traces  of  the  same  longing  for  isolation, 
isolation  from  men  where  not  from  heaven. 
Wa.  In  the.  touching  verses  in  which  he  paints 
^y^  Ijmself  as  a  " stricken  deer "  it  is  easy  to 
^■Sijjfcte  jth^nconscious  pride  with  which  he 
regards^s  own  severance  from  the  mass 
of  men: — 

Since  then*,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene  ; 
AY ith  tew  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  much  I  ruminate  as  much  I  may, 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  onc£^  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 

ie  thatVU  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 

ch  in^is  own  delusions. 

e  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to 
speak  of  Cowper  purely  as  a  poet  He  was 
far  from  being  the  first  to  introduce  land- 
scape into  poetry ;  in  his  own  day  Thom- 
son had  done  thb  on  a  far  larger  scale 
than  he  ever  attempted.  But  he  is  per- 
haps the  first  English  poet  who  ever  paint- 
ed the  personal  joy  of  country  land- 
scapes. The  author  of  the  Seasons  un- 
winds a  glorious  roll  of  scenes,  buthe  never 
touches  them  or  is  himself  a  part  of  them. 
Cowper  walks  with  us  through  the  coun- 
try he  paints,  splashing  up  muddy  lanes 
to  the  peasant's  cottage  on  the  litle  hill, 
or  stumbling  ampng  the  molehills  into  the 
meadow  "  ankle-deep  in  moss  and  flowery 


thyme.''  Only  one  English  poet  can  be 
compared  with  him  in  the  sense  of  actual 
familiarity  with  the  scenes  he  describes^ 
in  that  sense  of  open-airiness,  if  we  may 
venture  to  coin  the  word,  ^windBL  pervades 
the  delicious  picUires  of  hb  "  Task/'  But 
Wordsworth  climbing  Helvellyn,  cmt  sldrt- 
ing  lake  and  mere,  is  another  sight  firom 
Cowper  wandering  along  the  sedgy  banks 
of  Ouse.  The  poet  of  the  Lakes  deliber- 
ately chose  his  home  among  scenes  of 
a  special  grandeur,  apart  firom  oommoii 
English  sights  and  sounds.  Cowper  took 
Huntingdon  and  Olney  as  he  found  thena. 
It  is  his  perception  of  the  beauty  in  com- 
mon sights  and  sounds,  his  general  all- 
embracing  pleasure  in  them,  that  is  the 
note  of  ms  poetry.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  discovered  the  fidd  so  exqtiisitdy 
worked  out  since  by  Tennyson,  the  land- 
scape of  the  Eastern  counties,  with  its 
slow  rivers  and  spacious  meadows,  the 
tranquil  landscape  of  half  England.  No 
finer  picture  of  such  a  scene  has  ever 
been  painted  than  that  which  stands  a1^ 
the  entrance  of  the  "Task;"  and  still 
more  exquisite,  while  more  familiar,  arc 
the  well-known  lines, 

The  poplars  are  felled^  farewell  to  the  shade 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade. 

It  is  something  of  the  tenderness  of  color, 
the  breadth  and  repose  of  these  large  land- 
scapes, that  makes  such  pictures  as  diat 
of  Evening  and  Night  in  the  "  Winter 
Evening"  so  charming.  Cowpmr  finds 
another  point  of  likeness  with  Words- 
worth in  the  closeness  and  fineness  of  his 
observation.  His  delight  in  the  varying 
shades  of  tinting  among  the  nearer  woods, 
his  view  of  the  sheep  pouring  from  the 
sheep-folds 


At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field ;  but  scattered  by  degrees,  - 
Each  to  his  choke,  soon  whiten  all  the  land — 

are  perfectly  Wordsworthian.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  both  poets  have  noticed  the 
unity  of  act  among  cattle  in  a  meadow. 
Wordsworth's  "there  are  forty  feeding 
like  one  "  is  famous  enough ;  Cowper's 
passage  is  less  known : — 

The  very  kme  that  gambol  at  high  noon, 
The  total  herd  receiving  first  firom  one 
That  leads  the  dance  a  sanmions  to  be  gay, 
Though  wild  their  stnmge  vagaries,  and  uncouth 
Their  efforts;  yet  resolved  with  one  conseht 
To  give  such  act  and  utterance  as  they  may 
To  ecstasy  too  big  to  be  supprest 
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But  between  the  relation  of  the  two 
poets  to  the  nature  they  describe  there  is 
a  very  wide  difference.  In  Wordsworth 
there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  any  personal 
lOve  or  fomiliarity  with  any  living  creature. 
The  linnet  is  Httle  more  than  a  bright 
creature  stirring  among  the  leav^.  The 
lark  is  a  symbolof  domestic  affection. 
The  cuckoo  is  no  bird,  but  a  wandering 
voice.  Cowper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like 
Bums  in  his  lovingness  of  temper  and  tone. 
His  descriptions  are  often  lil^  so  many 
soft  caresses.  He  moves  among  lite  life 
of  nature  with  a  sort  of  playfellow  feeling ; 
tfie  hare,  to  borrow  his  own  words,  scarce 
shuns  him ;  die  stock-dove  still  coos  in 
the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends  her  long-loved 
ditty  at  his  approach ;  the  squirrel,  "  flip- 
pant, pert,  and  full  of  play,"  springs  up 
the  neighboring  beech  only  to  "whisk  his 
brush  and  perk  his  ears  and  stamp  and 
scold  aloud  with  all  the  prettiness  of  feign- 
ed alarm  and  anger  insignificantly  fierce." 
The  most  famous  of  Cowper's  hues  is  as 
characteristic  as  it  is  famous — "  God  made 
the  country  and  man  made  the  town." 
And  yet  hk  own  pictures  of  rural  life  are 
the  best  refutation  of  his  words.  No  poet 
is  more  sternly  realistic  in  his  treatment 
of  country  people.  The  very  woodsman 
marches  along  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
•*  with  pressure  of  his  thmnb  to  adjust  the 
fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube  that  fumes 
beneath  his  nose."  The  riot,  the  dispute, 
the  drunkenness  of  the  village  alehouse 
take  a  form  singularly  in  contrast  with  the 
lyrical  eulogies  of  Bums.  We  see  the 
thief  and  the  poacher  prowling  along  the 


country  lanes ;  die  very  milkmaid  has^ 
flaunting  ribbons  on  her  head  ;  if  the  vil- 
lage bells  fiall  in  melodious  chime  on  his* 
ear,  die  poet  sketches  widi  unsparing  pen 
the  drone  of  the  village  parson.  Cowper 
is  no  writer  of  sham  pastorals ;  his  rustics 
are  photographed  as  clearly  and  truthfully 
as  the  gentry  of  his  social  satire.  It  is  in 
this  combination  of  hard  truthfulness  in* 
human  portraiture  with  loving  fidelity  irf 
his  delineation  of  the  natural  life  and 
scenery  amongst  which  men  live,  that  half 
Cowper*  s  power  consists.  Gf  his  use  of 
humor  we  have  spoken  before,  but  it  \ii 
especially  noteworthy  in  its  contrast  withr 
Pope's  poetic  use  of  it. 

We  cannot  dwell  further  on  either  poet 
or  poetiy ;  but  we  must  not  conclude 
without  drawing  attention  to  the  series  of 
books  of  which  the  present  volume  forms  a' 
part.  So  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  the 
"Globe"  editions  of  our  English  poetfr 
are  admirable  for  their  scholarly  editing,* 
their  typographical  excellence,  their  com-* 
pendious  rorm,  and  their  cheapness.  Mr. 
Benhanfs  edition  of  Cowper  is  one  of 
permanent  value.  The  biographical  in-' 
troduction  is  excellent,  full  of  information/ 
singularly  neat  and  readable,  and  modest — ' 
indeed  too  modest — in  its  commen ts.  Thci 
text  is  arranged  in  chronological  order,* 
which,  amongst  other  advantages,  putsr 
the  "  Castaway  "  in  its  proper  position  as 
Cowper's  last  poem.  The  notes  seem 
concise  and  accurate,  and  the  editor  ha^ 
been  able  to  discover  and  introduce  some 
hitherto  unprinted  matter.  Altogether 
the  book  is  a  very  excellent  one. 


•  »• 
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The  Spectator. 
WAR  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion of  late  whether  there  is  any  real  and 
essential  conflict  between  die  genius  of 
Christianity  and  War, — in  other  words, 
whether  war  can  be  considered  righteous 
under  the  Christian  theory.  Archbishop 
Manning  seems  to  hold  that  while  Chris- 
tianity has  alwa)rs  aimed  at  putting  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  physical  force 
such  as  the  pagan  morality  never  once 
dreamt  of  imposing,  it  regards  war  much 
as  it  regards  capital  punishment,  as  an 
extreme  remedy  against  an  extreme  evil, 
and  an  extreme  evil  which  ought,  at 
least,  to  involve  extreme  guilt;  and  he 

New  Skrhs.— Vou  XIII.,  No.  3. 


interpreted  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  *'They 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword,"  as  a  mere  statement  of  fact, 
which  rendered  it  right  for  the  Apostles 
and  all  other  missionaries  of  a  new  faith 
to  abstain  from  provoking  a  violent  and 
early  death.  But  we  doubt  if  this  pas* 
sage  is  the  one  on  which  mainly  the 
Quaker  view  of  Christian  doctrine  rests^ 
for  it  comes  immediately  afler  the  saying 
"he  that  has  no  swoixi  let  him  sell  his 
garment  and  buy  one,"  which  seems  to  be 
a  much  stronger  authority  on  the  opposite 
side  than  the  argument,  addressed  exclu^ 
•  sively  to  an  apostle,  against  the  useless 
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cix4>lo7ment  of  force  on  behalf  of  his 
master.  The  impression  that  Christian- 
ky  discountenances  all  use  of  force  rests 
^r  more,  we  believe,  on  the  passage  in 
which  our  Lord,  expressly  condemns  the 
principle  of  revenge  than  on  any  other : 
''Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
^  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  (or  a 
^th.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  yt 
xesist  not  evil :  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
Ihee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
Other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee 
at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
liim  have  thy  cloak  also.  Aiid  whoso- 
ever shall  compel  thee  to  ^o  a  mile,  go 
with  him  twain.  Give  to  hun  that  asketh 
thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
Ihee  turn  not  thou  away.  Ye  have 
k^eard  diat  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy* 
But  X  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
Ihem  that  hate  you,  and  prav  for  them 
that  despitefuUy  use  you,  and  peoecute 
you;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven:  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust"  We  quote  the  whole 
passage  to  show  how  entirely  its  drift  is 
one  in  relation  to  interior  motives  rather 
tlian  external  actions, — the  substitution 
for  the  precept  of  revenge,  which  was 
external  in  form,  of  a  series  of  equiva* 
lents  equally  external  in  form,  but  intend- 
ed to  impress  on  the  disciples  the  oppo- 
site state  of  mind.  Instead  of  wishing  to 
inflict  on  any  one  who  had  injured  them 
an  exactly  equal  injury,  they  were  sedu- 
lously to  discourage  in  their  hearts  every 
trace  of  the  feeling  of  personal  resent- 
ment, so  as  to  be  wSling  to  suffer  further 
injury  rather  than  resent  the  former.  The 
injunction  to  '^^ive  to  him  that  asketh 
thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
th^e  turn  thou  not  away,"  refers  equally, 
we  believe,  to  the  case  of  a  personal 
enemy,  and  b  meant  not  as  an  universal 
injunction,  but  as  a  test  of  complete  for- 
giveness. Else  it  would  hardly  stand  as 
It  does  between  the  condemnation  of  re- 
venge and  the  exhortation  to  "  love  your 
enemies,"  and  to  be  like  him  who 
*<  maketh  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and 
tilt  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust."  As  almost  the  whole 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  delineation  of  the  true  divine 


tcptper^  and  to  the  suggestion  of  tests  of 
the  true  temper, — for  instance,  strict 
secrecy  to  discriminate  between  the  spirit 
of  duuity  and  that  of  ostentation, — ^and 
willingness  to  lose  eye  or  ear  rather  than 
commit  a  deliberate  sin,  as  a  test  of  the 
fear  of  sin  ;  so  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  love  and  that  of  revenge  is  to  be 
tested  by  the  willingness  to  bestow  any 
kind  of  good  oo  the  object  of  offence, 
and  even  to  undergo  readily  further  injury 
rather  than  indulge  the  desire  for  retalia- 
tion. •  We  find  our  Lord  always  using  the 
strongest  figurative  language,  and  explain- 
ing to  his  disciples  when  he  found  them 
misunderstanding  him,  that  *' it  is  the 
spirit  vjiich  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  He  told 
them  that  bis  flesh  was  the  true  bread 
without  eating  which  they  could  have  no 
eternal  life ;  that  his  flesh  was  meat  in- 
deed and  lus  blood  drink  indeed;  and 
when  they  were  offended,  he  added  the 
explanation  we  have  spoken  of  as  to  his 
spiritual  meaning.  He  warned  his  disci- 
ples of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
when  they  said,  in  their  matter-of-fact 
way,  "it  is  because  we  have  takea  no 
bread,"  he  explained  that  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees,  that  which  gave  a  specific 
flavor  to  all  their  modes  of  thought  and 
speech,  was  hypocrisy.  He  told  them 
that  it  was  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  and  when 
he  saw  them  aghast  and  dumb  with  aston* 
ishment,  added,  *^  how  hard  is  it  for  them 
that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."  It  is  clear  that  vivid- 
ly metaphorical  and  startling  forms  of 
speech  were  found  sp^ecially  useful  by  our 
Lord  for  the  interest  which  they  excited 
in  somewhat  wandering  and  inattentive 
minds.  His  drift,  however,  was  never, 
as  far  as  we  know,  to  condemn  any  out- 
ward form  of  acknowledged  professional 
duty  at  all, — only  to  explain  the  divine 
spirit  ic^  which  life  should  be  lived. 

We  hold,  then,  that  war  would  only  be 
inconsistent  with  Christ's  teaching,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  any  pne  spirit  which 
he  inculcates  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  a  soldier's  life.  Is  it  impossible  for 
a  soldier  to  forgive  his  enemies,  to  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  him?  If 
so,  a  soldier  cannot  be  a  Christian ;  but  if 
not,  if  it  be  quite  as  easy,  and  perhaps 
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somewhat  easier  for  a  soldier  to  perform 
his  spiritual  duties  towards  his  enemies  in 
the  field,  than  towards  his  private  enemies, 
then  there  is  no  necessary  inconsistency. 
But  it  will  be  said,  ''  How  can  a  man  really 
love  another  at  whose  life  he  is  deliber- 
ately aiming  ?  Is  it  possible  to  pray  for 
those  into  whom  you  are  plunging  the  bay* 
onet?  Is  it  possible  to  pray  for  those 
who  are  plunging  the  bayonet  into  you  ?  " 
We  should  say,  unquestionably,  yes, — not 
only  possible,  but  comparatively  very 
much  easier  indeed,  than  to  pray  for  a 
man  who  comes  boring  you  day  aSter  day 
with  selfish  worries  of  a  trivial  kind,  or  for 
one  against  whom  you  are  competing  in  a 
commercial  enterprise  which  it  is  life  or 
death  to  you  to  win.  The  true  soldier 
feels  real 'respect  and  pity  for  his  enemies. 
He  is  aiming  not  at  them,  but  at  a  par- 
ticular cause  through  them.  It  is  far 
easier  to  bless  those  who  kill  you  than 
those  who  curse  you ;  and  in  war  it  is  far 
oftener  not  those  against  whom  you  fight, 
but  those  with  whom  you  fight,  who  curse 
you  most  liberally. 

But  there  is  a  more  formidable  argu- 
ment War,  as  one  sees,  brings,  almost  if 
not  quite  inevitably,  a  whole  host  of  moral 
evils  with  it, — ^ravaged  land,  plundered 
houses,  oppressed  citizens,  murdered 
spies.  Hatred,  jealousy,  and  malice,  if 
not  the  essentials  of  a  battle,  are  absolute 
essentials  of  a  {MX>longed  struggle,  of  in- 
vasion and  conquest  How,  then,  can 
war,  which  must  lead  to  the  riotous  de- 
velopment of  a  whole  host  of  passions, 
be  justified  ?  We  should  answer  that  it  is 
a  very  different  thing,  indeed,  to  show  that 
war  involves,  as  a  moral  certainty,  "  with 
such  creatures  a^  we  are,  in  such  a  world 
as  the  present,"  a  whole  host  of  moral 
evils,  ,jLnd  to  assert  that  war  comists  in 
such  evils.  No  man  may  consciously  sin 
against  light  to  save  his  life  or  another's 
life ;  but  every  man  may,  and  must,  every 
year,  if  not  day,  of  his  life,  do  what  will, 
in  all  human  probability,  nay,  with  some- 
thing like  moral  certainty,  involve  a  num- 
ber of  other  beings  in  such  sins.  The 
man  who  manufactures  beer  or  spirit 
does  what  in  all  human  probability  will 
lead  to  the  drunkenness  of  some  of  his 
fellow-creatiures.  The  man  who  publishes 
a  police  report  does  what  in  all  moraV 
probability  will  involve  some  of  his  fellow- 
creatiu^es  in  temptation  and  crime.  The 
man  who  prosecutes  a  thief  condemns 


him  to  almost  certain  deterioration  in  our 
prisons ;  the  man  who  pardons  him  does 
what  he'  can  to  diminish  the  fear  of  crime 
and  the  respect  for  law.  Just  criticism  is 
almost  certain  to  produce  ill-feeling  and 
bitterness  in  some  one.  Panegync,  or 
even  complaisance,  is  almost  certain  to 
produce  vanity  and  self-sufficiency. 
Almsgiving  corrupts  the  poor;  and  the 
appearance  of  indifference  to  their  suffer- 
ings hardens  them  and  mcreases  the  chasm 
between  class  and  class.  It  is,  in  short, 
no  final  objection  to  any  sort  of  extern^ 
life,  that  it  involves  a  moral  certainty  of  a 
great  number  of  evil  passions.  What  you 
have  to  consider,  ii^en  once  the  question 
whether  it  is  absolutely  identified  with 
those  evil  passions  is  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative, is  not  whether  it  involves  a  great 
deal  of  nioral  evil,  but  whether  it  involves 
more  or  less  than  the  other  alternatives 
open  to  you. 

Nor  can  it  be  tnily  said  that  defensive 
war,  at  least,  does  involve  more  evils  than, 
or  even  so  many  as,  the  submission  to  ex- 
ternal aggression.  Can  it  be  said  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  there  is 
half  so  much  moral  evil  caused  by  a  war 
of  defence,  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  that 
a  causeless  and  insolent  aggression  will  be 
resisted  with  all  the  force  of  the  nation  op- 
pressed, and,  should  that  be  insufficient, 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  force  of  other  na« 
tions  too,  as  there  would  be,  were  it  known 
that  such  aggressions  might  be  perpetrated 
with  impunity,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
luctance of  Christian  peoples  to  resist 
them  ?  Suppose  Germany  had  been  too 
non-resistant  to  repel  the  French  invasion, 
would  there  not  now  be  a  host  of  raging 
passions  infinitely  more  permanent  and 
more  fierce  than  even  this  awful  war  has 
produced  ?  Non-resistance  to  aggression 
practically  means  submission  to  external 
slavery.  Do  we  not  know  enough  of 
what  slavery  means  to  declare  at  once 
that  nothing  involved  in  war  is  half  so  evil 
or  so  lasting?  Or  suppose  France  had 
tamety  submitted  to  give  up  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  after  Sedan,  and  had  refused  to 
strike  a  blow  for  her  own  provinces.  Would 
not  the  >vrath  of  the  inhabitants  against 
both  conquerors  and  conquered,  the 
broken  trust  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  in 
their  brother  Frenchmen,  the  collapse  of 
all  the  sense  of  national  cohesion,  the 
feeling  tkat  a  rude  threat  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  teai  up  the  bonds  of  country 
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and  dissolve  tiie  mutual  obligations  of 
societjr,  be  prolific  in  results  far  more 
mischievous  and  evil  than  even  the  inter- 
national savagery  of  this  savage  war  ?  It 
is  full  of  evil  that  Germans  should  despise 
and  hate  Frenchmen,  and  that  Frenchmen 
should  loathe  Germans  for  another  genera- 
tion, as  they  undoubtedly  will.  Would  it 
not  be  far  worse  that,  in  addition  to  feel- 
ings of  this  kind  hardly  less  strong,  the 
French  should  have  learnt  to  despise  and 
distrust  each  other,  and  feel  that  there  was 
not  enough  of  disinterested  loyalty  in  that 
"fraternity"  of  which  they  boast,  to  nerve 
them  for  a  few  months  of  stem  self  sacri- 
fice for  their  own  people  ? 

If  we  add  to  these  general  considerations 
that  our  Lord  came  of  a  race  great  in  war 
and  the  traditions  of  war,  and  never  formal- 
ly declared  that  a  warrior  could  not  be  one 
of  his  disciples ;  that  he  said  of  a  Roman 


centurion,  "I  have  not  found  so  great 
faith,  no,  not  in  Israel,"*  without  adding 
even  a  hint  that  his  profession  was  incon- 
sistent with  true  faith ;  that  another  cen- 
turion was  the  very  first  of  St  Peter's 
Gentile  converts,  and  that  we  find  no 
trace  of  his  being  called  upon  to  give  up 
his  duties  ;  that  St.  Paul  delighted  to  take 
his  spiritual  metaphors  from  the  profes- 
sion of  the  soldier,  and  when  enjoining 
submission  to  the  civil  power  of  Rome, 
spoke  of  that  power  as  "  not  bearing  the 
sword  in  vain," — ^we  think  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord 
did  not  in  the  least  understand  him  as 
absolutely  forbidding  war,  and  that  our 
interpretation  of  his  meaning,  in  the  pas- 
sages in  which  he  seems  to  inculcate  ab- 
solute non-resistance,  is  not  far,  at  least, 
from  that  of  his  own  immediate  followers. 


■*>•- 


From  "  Nature." 
PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE  IN  187a 


The  year  which  has  just  come  to  a 
close  has  neither  been  characterized  by 
many  new  and  striking  scientific  discover- 
ies, nor  have  any  novel  applications  of 
science  to  ordinary  industry  and  manufac- 
ture attracted  special  attention.  The 
work  done  has  been  more  a  strengthening 
of  that  of  past  years,  and  a  confirming  or 
a  disproving  of  theories  and  experiments, 
than  the  inventing  of  new  ones.  In  one 
branch  of  science  only  has  any  great  ad- 
vance been  made,  and  that,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  we  believe  to  have  taken 
place  in  geology.  But  this  advance  is  one 
somewhat  overlooked  at  present ;  but  still 
of  so  important  a  character  that,  when 
once  fully  recognized  in  all  its  bearings,  it 
may  tend  to  disprove  much  of  the  geologi- 
cal teaching  of  the  present  day. 

Taking  the  various  sciences  as  much  as 
possible  separately,  we  will  begin  with 
Astronomy.  Here  attention  has  been 
chiefly  directed,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
:K>  many  years  past,  to  the  sun.  Since  it  is 
now  generally  understood  that  when  once 
the  nature  of  this  vast  self-luminous  body 
is  accurately  made  out,  much  light  will  be 
th  own  on  many  now  perplexing  and 
strange  phenomena,  the  eclipse,  of  the  2  2d 
of  December  last  was  anxiously  watched 
for,  and  all  possible  observations  were 
taken  here  by  those  who  were  unable  to 


take  part  in  the  Government  Expedition 
to  Spain  and  Sicily.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  labors  of  tiiis  expedition,  in  spite 
of  accident  both  on  land  and  sea,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  weather  at  the 
time  of  observation,  will  yet  yield  results 
of  great  importance.* 

Mr.  Lockyer  and  Mr,  Hu^ins  have 
continued  their  spectroscopic  observations 
of  the  sun,  and  Professor  ZoUner  has  pub- 
lished a  very  valuable  paper  on  the  solar 
prominences,  theorizing  very  boldly  as  to 
the  tem]>erature  and  pressure  at  the  sun's 
surface ;  while  in  America  Professor 
Young  has  worked  with  good  results  at 
the  same  subject  Before  leaving  this 
branch  of  our  subject,  we  would  mention 
that  Mr.  Procter  has  published  some 
novel  views  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
stellar  systems,  which,  under  the  some- 
what fanciful  tides  of  "star-drift"  and 
**  star-mist,"  must  be  familiar  to  most  of 
our  readers. 

While  the  vast  domain  of  Organic 
Chemistry  has  been  still  further  widened 
by  the  innumerable  workers  who  plunge 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  some  Reports  of 
the  Expeditions  have  been  made  public.  Scarcely 
so  mnch  was  accomplished  as  was  hoped,  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  weather,  but  several 
important  problems  were  settled,  among  them  the 
locale  of  the  solar  corona. — Editor  Eclectic 
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into  this  branch  of  the  subject  and  neglect 
the  many  untrodden  paths  in  inorganic 
chemistry,  nevertheless  no  special  or  im- 
portant discoveries  are  to  be  chronicled, 
unless  we  may  mention  the  beautiful  pro- 
cess by  which  indigo  has  been  syntheti- 
cally constructed  by  MM.  Emmerling  and 
Engler,  following  closely  on  the  artificial 
manufacture  of  alizarine  by  MM.  Lieber- 
ptiann  and  Graebe. 

Molecular  Physics  has  occupied  a  large 
share  of  attention,  and  the  discussion  be- 
fore the  Chemical  Society  on  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  atoms  and  molecules, 
has  only  too  clearly  shown  how  doctors 
differ  among  themselves,  and  that  the  very 
foundations  of  a  science,  considered  so 
essential  by  some,  are  utterly  repudiated 
by  others.  A  very  remarkable  paper  on 
the  Size  of  Atoms,  originally  published  in 
these  columns  by  Sir  William  Thomson, 
in  which  he  gives  four  distinct  trains  oif 
reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at  a  proof 
of  their  absolute  magnitude,  has  attracted 
much  attention,  and  has  been  translated 
and  copied  into  most  of  the  Continental 
and  American  scientific  journals.  Dr. 
Thomas  Andrews  has  also  pursued  his  re- 
markable investigations  on  the  continuity 
of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of  matter. 
The  death  of  Professor  Wm.  Allen  Miller, 
F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  Matthiessen,  F.R.S.,  have 
left  sad  voids  in  the  ranks  of  our  Eng- 
lish experimental  chemists. 

In  Biology,  the  investigations  of  Profes- 
sor Tyndall,  "On  Atmospheric  Germs, 
and  the  Germ  Theory  of  Disease,"  have 
contributed  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  most  virulent  of  our 
infectious  diseases,  and  have  caused  those 
diseases  to  be  studied  in  a  much  more 
sdentiiic  manner  than  before. 

The  theory  of  spontaneous  generation, 
which  has  been  very  prominently  before 
the  scientific  world  for  the  last  ten  years, 
has,  during  the  past  year,  been  very 
strongly  attacked  on  the  one  hand  by 
Professor  Huxley,  and  defended  on  the 
other  by  Dr.  Bastian  and  Dr.  Child.  In 
his  inaugural  address  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation meeting  at  Liverpool,  Professor 
Huxley  gave  a  long  review  of  all  the 
researches  on  the  subject,  from  the  time 
of  Spallanzani  and  Needham  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  declared  his  belief,  after 
carefully  weighing  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  that  all  life  has  its  origin  in  some 
pre-existing  life,    apd   that    spontaneous 


generation,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  abipge 
nesis,  is  not  now  proved  to  take  place 
The  investigations  of  Dr.  Bastian,  pub 
lished  in  these  columns,  gave  the  reasons 
for  his  belief  that  spontaneous  generation 
certainly  does  occur.      Feeling  himself 
attacked  and  his  experiments  somewhat 
underrated  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his 
address,   he  criticised  it  at  considerable 
length,  and  detailed  the  results  of  some 
new  experiments  which  confirmed  his  pre- 
vious deductions. 

The  Darwinian  theory  of  natural  selec 
tion  has  been^ttacked  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Ben- 
nett and  Mr.  Murray,  and  defended  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  and  others  ;  Mr.  Wal- 
lace having  also  vindicated  his  claims  to 
priority  in  this  question,  since  he  publish- 
ed many  of  the  now  recognized  theories, 
and  speculations  on  the  subject  of  natu- 
ral selection  at  a  time  when  he  was  resi- 
dent in  the  East  Indies,  and  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  what  Mr.  Darwin  had 
written  on  the  same  subject. 

As  respects  Geology,  during  the  past 
year  the  government  has  continued  its 
grants  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  deep- 
sea  dredgings,  and  at  present  the  report 
of  the  most  recent  expedition  is  anxious- 
ly looked  forward  to.  The  results  of  the 
expedition  in  the  autumn  of  1S69,  as 
given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  and  Mr. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys  during  the  past  year,  have 
been  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  and 
importance.  They  found  that  on  the 
same  level,  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
sea,  two  different  deposits  are  in  process 
of  formation  side  by  side,  each  character- 
ized by  a  distinct  Fauna,  and  yet  appar- 
ently produced  under  perfectly  similar 
conditions  of  land  and  sea,  area,  depth 
of  water,  etc  On  investigating  this 
curious  result,  however,  it  was  found* 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  circula- 
ting over  these  two  areas  is  very  different, 
and  that  this  mere  difference  of  tempera- 
ture is  capable  of  entirely  changing  the 
character  of  the  fauna  of  the  simiQtaneous 
ly-formed  deposits.  Thus  an  entirely 
new  element  is  brought  into  geological 
speculations,  since  it  is  shown  that  at 
one  and  the  same  time  strata  may  be  ac- 
cumulated containing  widely-different  or- 
ganic remains.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
have  shown  that  the  calcareous  deposit 
known  to  us  as  chalk  is  now  being  depo- 
sited all  over  the  bed  of  the  Atiantic 
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Ocean,  and  there  are  man^  weighty  rea-  the  Origin  of  Winds  and  Storms  have  been 

sons  for  believing  that  this  deposit  has  published,  still  no  definite  progress  can 

gone    on    steadilv  ever  since  the  time  be  ascertained. 

auring  which  we  imagined  the  cretaceous  The  splendid  appearances  of  the  Aurora 
rocks  of  the  world  to  have  begun  and  Borealis,  visible  all  over  the  British  Isles 
ended.  Many  organisms  formerly  sup-  in  September  and  October,  have  directed 
posed  entirely  extinct  have  been  redisco-  public  attention  to  those  unmistakably 
vered  in  these  deep-sea  dredgings ;  andt  magnetic  phenomena,  and  to  the  con- 
in  short,  much  has  been  done  to  show  nection  which  exists  between  their  appear- 
that  our  past  geological  reasonin|^  re-  ance,  great  magnetical  perturbations,  and 
quires  thorough  and  careful  revision,  lai^e  solar  spots.  They  have  been  exam- 
Professor  Giimbers  discovery  of  the  exis-  ined  very  frequently  during  the  past  year 
tence  of  bathybius  and  similar  organisms  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  and  there 
at  all  depths,  and  stretching  over  an  inde-  is  distinct  evidence  of  4ines  in  the  green 
finite  period  of  geological  time,  is  of  the  and  red  portion  of  the  spectrum,  the  latter 
greatest  importance  in  relation  to  this  presumably  due  to  hydrogen.  We  would 
subject  Professor  Agassiz,  on  the  other  direct  attention  to  our  desire  to  publish  a 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  published  reports  complete  tabular  list  of  the  more  remark- 
of  the  deep-sea  dredging  off  the  Florida  able  meteorological  phenomena  of  the 
coast,  and  has  stated  that  the  results  of  past  year,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  ob- 
his  researches,  and  those  of  others,  both  servers  in  all  parts  qf  the  world.  To 
English  and  Scandinavian,  have  convin-  render  this  as  perfect  as  possible,  we  would 
ced  him  that  there  is  life  all  over  the  invite  the  kind  co-operation  of  all  those 
sea-bottom,  and  that  where  evidence  of  interested  in  the  subject  who  can  forward 
marine  life  cannot  be  found,  we  are  justi-  us  any  data. 

fied  in  calling  in  the  agency  of  the  sea  to        We  cannot  conclude  without  noticing 

explain    certain  obscure    facts.      These  how  much  science  has  lost  during  the 

conclusions  cannot  be  without  their  im-  latter  half  of  the  year  just  ended  by  the 

portant    bearing    on  many    commonly-  fearful  struggle  that  has  taken  place  be- 

received  geological  theories.  tween  France  and  Germany,  where  each 

In  Botany  many  very  careful  series  of  nation  has  brought  into  requisition  all  the 

observations  have  been  made  in  the  phy-  resources  of  science  only  to  inflict  as 

siological  depaitment.     Among  the  most  much  injury  as  possible  on  the  other, 

important    we    may    mention    those    of  For  nearly  six  months  we  have  witnessed 

Prillieux  and  Duchartre  in  France,  con-  the  sad  sight  of  workshops  shut  up,  labo- 

firmed  by  Dr.  McNab  in  this  country,  ratories    closed,   universities   and  public 

that,  contrary  to  the  previously-accepted  schools  wanting  both  professors  and  stu- 

hypothesis,  plants  do  not  absorb  any  ap-  dents,  and  the  friendly  emulation  of  similar 

preciable  amount  ofaqueous  vapor  through  tastes  and  pursuits  turned  to  the  fierce 

their  leaves ;    and    those  previously  an-  rivalry  of  the  sword.     Science  will  have 

nounced  by  M.  Deh6rain,  that  the  evapo-  to  deplore  the  untimely  loss  of  many  of 

ration  of  water  from  the  leaves  of  plants  her  most  attached    workers,   and    tiieir 

is  due  to  sunlight  rather  than  to  heat,  and  country  will  have  lost  those  who  would 

proceeds  independently  of  the  degree  of  in  happier  times  have  done  her  as  much 

saturation  of  the  atmosphere.     Much  at-  honor  at  home  as  they  have  shown  bravery 

tention  has  also  been  paid  in  Germany,  in  the  field.     While  the  French  Academy, 

Italy,  and  England,  to  the  phenomena  of  shut  up  in  besieged  Paris,  has  brought  the 

fertilization  opened  out  by  Mr.  Darwin's  art  of  ballooning  to  its  present  state  of 

observations.  perfection,  so  that  now  it  is  used  as  a 

In  Meteorology  there  is  no  great  ad-  means  of  communication  with  the  outside 

vance   to  chronicle.     It   still  remains  a  world,  the  result  of  the  subtle  strategy'bf 

science  without  a  head,  a  chaotic  mass  of  the  Germans,  and  the  scientific  education 

facts  with  no  definite  order  or  arrange-  they  so  generally  possess,  has    been  to 

ment ;  for,  though  many  are  working  at  give  them  advantages  which  have,  to  the 

this  subject,  and  some  valuable  papers  on  present  time,  bafHed  their  adversaries. 
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LondMi  Sodeljr. 
NOW  AND  EVER. 

Ask  what  you  will,  my  own  and  otoAy  Love ; 

For,  to  love's  service  tniCi 
Your  least  wish  sways  me  as  from  worlds  above, 

And  I  yield  all  to  you, 

Who  are  the  only  She, 
And  in  one  girl  all  womanhood  to  me. 

— ^Yet  some  things  e*en  to  thee  I  cannot  yield ! 

As  that  one  gift,  by  which 
On  the  still  morning  in  the  woodside  field, 

Thou  mad'st  existence  rich, 

Who  wast  the  only  She, 
And  in  one  girl  all  womanhood  to  me. 


We  had  talk'd  long ;  and  then  a  silence  came ; 

And  in  the  topmost  firs 
To  his  nest  the  wlute  dove  floated  like  a  flame : 

And  my  lips  closed  on  hers 

Who  was  the  only  She, 
And  in  one  girl  all  womanhood  to  me. 


Since  when  my  heart  lies  by  her  heart, — nor  now 

Could  I  'twixt  hers  and  mine. 
Nor  the  most  love-skill'd  Angel,  choose,-^So  thou  • 

In  vain  wouldst  ask  for  thine  I 

— ^Who  art  the  only  She, 
And,  in  one  girl,  all  womanhood  to  me. 

F.  T.  Palgrave. 


• »» 


WILLIAM  L  EMPEROR  IN  GERMANY. 

BY  THE  EDrrOR. 

After  a  long  sleep  of  more  than  a  cen-  century,  to  follow  King  William  tfirough 

tujy  and  a  half,  the  German  Empire  once  the  tempest  of  iS66  and  the  unparall^le4 

more  takes  it  place  in  the  family  of  Euro*  triumphs  of  the  present  war,  and  to  relate 

peaA  States^  and  the  sturdy  old  Prussian  for  the  thousandth  time  the  story  which 

king,  who  may  have  thought,  in  his  acces-  has  been  before  the  eyes  of  every  reader 

sion  to  the  throne  ten  years  ago,  that  his  of  a  newspaper  for  the  past  month.     It  is 

posterity  of  the  third  generation  might  enough  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  when 

possibly  wield  the  Imperial  sceptre,  now  the  North    German    Confedeiation  was 

finds  himself  at  the  head  of  an  Empire  widened  so  as  to  embrace  the  South  Ger- 

more  thoroughly  German,  more  united,  man  States,  every  one  knew  that  the  next 

and  far  better  endowed  with  all  the  ele-  step  would  be  to  proclaim  King  William 

ments  of  national  strength  than  ever  thft  Emperor.    TowsM'd  the  close  of  the  year. 

Empire  was  before  in  history.  all  die  German  princes,  following  the  lead 

To  tell  how  these  events  came  about  of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  joined  in  a  pe- 

would  be  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  po-  tition  to  the  king ;  and  aiter  some  shoW 

litical  agencies  which  have  been  at  work  of  reluctance  the  request  was  acceded  to 

in  Germany  since  the  bc^ning  of  the  and  the  empire  proclaimed.     The  coro- 
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nation  of  the  Emperor  William  I.,  which 
the  London  Spectator  call?^  the  most  dra- 
matic event  of  this  century,"  was  performed 
on  January  i8th,  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors, 
at  Versailles,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  German  Princes  and  representatives 
of  the  regiments  of  the  army.  On  the 
next  day  the  followi^  proclamation  of 
the  Emperor  was  read  in  the  German 
Parliament : — 

'Mn  consequence  of  the  appeal  of  the  Ger- 
man Princes  and  of  the  free  towns  for  us 
to  restore  the  German  Empire,  after  a 
lapse  of  60  years,  we  announce  that  we  con- 
sider it  our  duty  to  the  Fatherland  to  accept 


the  Imperial  dignity.  Henceforth  we  s»d 
our  successors  will  brine  to  the  title  of  Em- 
peror of  Germany  the  nope  that  God  will 
vouchsafe  a  blissful  future  to  the  Fatherland- 
and  that,  under  our  auspices,  its  ancient  splen, 
dor  may  be  restored.  We  partake  of  tl|e 
dignity,  conscious  of  our  duty  to  preserve 
with  German  fidelity  the  rights  of  the  Empire^ 
and  of  its  members  to  maintain  peace  and  to 
support  and  strengthen  the  independence  of 
Germany,  in  the  hope  that  the  German  people 
will  reap,  in  lasting  peace  within  our  bound- 
aries, the  fruits  of  their  bloody  battles,  and  be 
safe  against  the  renewal  of  French  attacks. 
God  mnt  that  we  and  our  successors  may  pro- 
tect the  Empire,  not  by  wariike  conquests,  but 
by  works  01  peace,  freedom,  and  civilization." 
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The  Works  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  Edited  by  his 
son,  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli.  New  York  : 
W,  y,  mfdlefoniiSji. 

Iff  hb  recent  work  on  Hereditary  Genius,  Mr. 
Galton  has  collected  a  very  impodng  array  of  hi- 
stances  of  what  we  may  call  transmitted  talent, 
but  none  of  them  we  think  is  more  marked  and 
more  interesting  than  that  of  "  the  elder  Disraeli," 
aod  his  son,  the  British  ex-Premier.  That  the  tal- 
ent in  thb  case  was  hereditary,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  more  curious  than  the  illustration  which 
it  affords  of  Mr  Galton*s  law,  is  the  intellectual 
contrast  presented  by  father  and  son.  The  latter 
has  always  been  fierce,  caustic,  and  bitter,  wielding 
a  lash  which  few  opponents  have  ever  met  without 
wincing ;  while  than  that  of  Disraeli  the  elder,  no 
more  genial  figure  ever  ambled  along  the  walks  of 
literature.  It  is  really  quite  charming  to  read  the 
sketch  of  hiilife  which  the  Hon.  Benjamin  has 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  and  if  it 
mspires  a  more  cordial  respect  for  the  latter  than 
most  of  his  other  writings,  it  makes  one  feel  ahnost 
an  aiTection  for  his  father. 

Mr.  Disradi  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  types 
that  England  has  produced  of  the  litterateur  in 
his  most  scholarly  aspect.  It  is  scarcely  an  exag- 
geration to  say  tnat  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  a 
library ;  that  oooks  were  his  only  companions,  and 
he  prodoeed  works  which  are  unique  and  unrivalled 
6f  their  kind  in  English  literature.  From  the  litera- 
tures of  CSreece  and  Rome,  from  the  then  unknown 
wtitings  of  France,  Spldn,  and  Italy,  from  English 
printed  records  and  the  obscure  MSS.  of  the  Brit- 
^  Mnaeim,  he  brought  forth  stores  of  such  ''quaint 
and  curious  lore"  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in 
such  marvellous  abundance  aud  attractive  form. 
No  Biibject  b  too  commonplace  or  too  erudite  for 
him,  and  no  theme  i»  duH  when  touched  by  the 
mi^c  of  his  pen.'  Most  of  his  earlier  papers,  it  is 
true,  are  |i  mere  chaos  of  facts,  as  if  firom  too  much 
storing  the  ixiamory  had  overfk)wed  on  ever^  side ; 
but  even  tkese  are  more  attractive  than  if  they 
weire  wrfttfcn  in  a  severely  methodical  way;  aad  in 
<he  Ifticr  volumes,  compiled  in  the  maturi^  of  Us 
powers,  the  more  vahiable  fiicts  are  accompaaied 
Dy  sc^rcdy  less  valuable  reflections.  We  believe 
it  is  Oliver  WcndcU  Holmes  who  says  in  one  of 
^  breakfast-table  monologoe§,  that  Isaac  Disni^ 
is*  the  armorer  who  funusHtt  forth  two«tUfds  of 


our  American  lecturers,  and  we'scmrcely  think  that 
his  armory  is  sacred  to  lecturers.  Even  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Eclectic,  **  Curious  Titles 
of  Books,"  from  Chamber^ s  Journal^  is  merely  a 
revised  edition  of  "  Titles  of  Books,"  a  paper  in 
the  first  volume  of  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

In  his  preface  to  the  works,  Mr.  B.  Disraeli  tdls 
how  his  father  was  first  led  to  enter  upon  the 
branch  of  literature  which  he  afterwards  so  enriched 
and  adorned: — "While  Mr.   Andrews  and  his 
friend  [Disraeli]  were  hunting  for  personal  details 
in  the  recollections  of  their  contemporaries,  my 
father  maintained,  one  day,  that  the  most  interest- 
ing of  miscellanies  might  be  drawn  up  by  a  well- 
read  man  from  the  library  in  which  he  lived.     It 
was  objected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  a  work 
would  be  a  mere  compilation,  and  could  not  suc- 
ceed with  its  dead  matter  in  interesting  the  public 
To  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  my  father  occu- 
pied himself  in  the  preparation  of  an  octavo  volume, 
the  principal  materials  of  which  were  found  in  the 
diversified  collections  of  the  French  Ana ;  but  he  en- 
riched his  subjects  with  as  much  of  our  own  litera- 
ture as  his  reading  afforded,  and  he  conveyed  the 
result  in  that  lively  and  entertaining  style  which  he 
from  the  first  command^     This  c<^ection  of 
'  Anecdotes,  Characters,  Sketches,  and  Observa- 
tions; Litevory,   Critical,  and  Historical,'  as  the 
title-pa^  of  the  first  edition  figures — ^he  invested 
with  the  happy  baptism  of  *  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture. * ' '    This  octavo  volume  was  afterwards  exten- 
ded to  six,  and  these  were  followed  in  the  course 
of  time  by  "The  Quarrds  of  Authors'^   *«  The 
Calamities    of   Authors,"    "The  AiBHGmties  of 
Literature,"  an  elaborate  "  Essay  qn  the  Literary 
Character,"  etc. 

AH  that  is  most  valuable  in  these  works  wiU  be 
found  in  the  nine  volumes  of  the  present  edition, 
and  Mr.  Widdleton  has  brought  them  out  in  very 
choice  library  style.  They  ought  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  lover  of  polite  literature,  and  to 
the  student  they  will  prove  scarcely  less  fruitful, 
and  vastly  more  suggestive,  than  a  cyloptedia. 

WAai  to  Read^  and  How  to  Read,  By  Chaeles 
H.  Moore,  M.D.  New  York:  />.  Appleton  &* 
Co,     1871. 

Ik  his  introduction  to  this  book  the  author  re- 
marks very  tndy  tltet  **  the  nHUty  of  sotat  gwde 
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to  th^JMamrienced  reader  to  direct  and  shape  liis 
studies  amwf  tbe  immense  mass  of  literature  now 
before  tiie  public,  is  something  so  evident  that  it 
is  uMiimanir)  to- enter  into  any  labored  afgnment 
in  itaprooC  To  parents  also,  who  may  not  have 
time  or  d^laS&tf  to  meet  properly  the  readmg  of  their 
children^  thr  benefits  and  convenience  of.  a  woilc 
like  the  prflMit  are  undeniable.  Bat,  as  r^^ards 
utility,  there  is  another  view  still  more  significant," 
and  that  view  it  seems  to  us  is  that  the  utility  of 
such  a  work  depends  entirely  upon  the  ability  of 
its  coiVipiler,  and 'we  find  little  in  the  present  vol- 
ume to  indicate  that  Dr.  Charles  H.  Moore  pos- 
SBSCS  tfiat  abilitr.  '  The  plan  is  good,  and  he  has 
coiipiled  long,  thovg^  by  no  means  complete,  lists 
ol books  on  'vmous  topics;  but  when  we  oome  to 
the  dasaficatioQs,  which  alone  can  mako  the  book 
r^ly  useful,  there  is  scarcely  a  department  in 
which  a  tolerably  well-read  man  would  not  re- 
pudiate his  deci»oas.  Books  wliich  ought  to  be 
commended  are  left  unmarked  in  the  list,  books 
are  commended  which  might  have  been  left  out 
altogether,  and  a  cursory  examination  will  show 
numerous  omissions  of  most  important  work& 
For  instance,  in  the  department  of  History,  no 
mention  is  made  of  either  of  Earl  Stanhope's  his- 
tories, nor  of  Parke  Godwin's  History  of  France, 
nor  of  the  Due  d' Aumale's  Hves  of  the  Cond^s ;  in 
the  departBKnt  of  Bio^phy,'  Spedding's  LKe  of 
Bacon  (the  best)  is  omitted,  so  is  Bcnce  Jones'  Life 
of  FaRKlay,  while  of  Dickens  there  is  no  biography 
at  alL  Fully  one-third  of  the  books,  moreover, 
that  are  ticketed  '*  rar^  "  can  be  procured  in  any 
doEcntly  stocked  book-store. 

Many  of  Dr.  Moore's  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  rdative  merits  of  books  are  calculated  to  make 
critics  stare,  especially  when  he  gets  among  the 
novelists  ^hom  he  divides  into  four  classes) ;  bat 
the  chmax  of  the  preposterous  b  reached  when  we 
find  him  placrag  the  "  Mnhlbach  novels  "  in  the  sec- 
ond class, — that  is,  in  the  same  class  with  those  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  About,  and  Bjom- 
sen,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  Charles  Lever.  Really 
in  order  to  retain  any  respect  at  all  for  his  critical 
flbflity  we  must  suppose  that  he  was  not  unaware 
of  ^tit  fact  that  tne  Appletons  public  and  have 
inade  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  these  novels, 
and  that  they  were  also  to  publish  his  book.  It 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  the  volume  in  whidi 
thgr  are  fkvoned. 

Of  course  we  are  aware  that  no  man  living  pro- 
bably could  prepare  a  work  of  -  this  kind  wnich 
would  satisfy  all,  because  there  is  legitimate  room 
for  the  most  ample  differences  of  opinion,  and  pro- 
bably we  ought  not  to  convey  to  our  readers  the 
impression  that  Dr.  Moore's  is  useless  or  even  not 
useful.  As  we  have  said,  the  plan  is  good,  and  a 
thorough  revision,  embracing  omissions  and  addi- 
tions, would  render  it  quite  valuable  to  readers,  and 
especially  so  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  purchas- 
ing books. 

TJke  WMi^uff  Stories,  by  Rev.  F.  R.  Gould- 
INO.  n^B. :  Ciaxton^  Remsen  ^  Haffe^nger. 
187a 

With  the  reeent  growth  of  **  children's  books  " 
into  a  distinct  and  very  prolific  branch  of  libera* 
ture,  enough  writers  have  sprung  up,  boUi  here 
and  in  Ea^andt  to  drown  the  whole  rising  genera- 
tion in  w  nk  which  they  shed;  but  tl^  only 


Southern  writer  who  has  cultivated  this  fiekl  with 
anything  like  conspicuous  success  is  the  Rev.  F. 
R.  GouTding,  of  Georgia.  We  can  very  well  re- 
member the  time,  not  a  great  many  years  ago, 
when  "The  Young  Marooners"  used  to  occupy 
the  next  place  in  our  affections  to  "The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,"  and  as  that  book,  and  those 
which  the  author  has  written  since,  have  been  re- 
published abroad  and  are  in  steady  demand  every 
season,  we  imagine  that  the  boys  of  to-day  find 
them  hardly  less  attractive. 

"The  Young  Marooners"  is  the  earliest  and 
doubtless  the  most  popular  of  Mr.  Gouldincfs 
works.  Reading  them  now  critically,  and  with 
the  zest  of  bo)^ood  gone,  we  should  say  that 
"Marooner's  Island"  is  equally  as  good  and 
equally  as  interesting,  though  it  has  met  with  the 
usual  fate  of  "  sequels,"  and  is  not  so  well  known. 

The  Woodruff  Stories,  published  during  the 
present  season,  comprise  "  Sapelo ;  or,  Child  Life  on 
the  Tidewater  " — a  charming  narrative  of  recol- 
lections of  childhood  on  the  Southern  sea-coast ; 
"  Sal-o-quah ;  or,  Boy  Life  among  the  Cherokees ; " 
and  "  Nacoochee ;  or,  Boy  Life  from  Home  " — the 
latter  being  a  record  of  miscellaneous  adventures. 
All  these  stories  are  quite  delightful  of  their  kind, 
and  deserve  a  larger  measure  of  success  than,  in 
the  immense  competition  they  must  encounter,  and 
the  absence  of  anything  like  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  parents,  they  are  likely  to  attain. 

Tlie  qualifications  which  Mr.  Goulding  brings 
to  his  work  are  of  a  high  order,  and  sudi  as  are 
not  too  conspicuous  in  most  of  our  writers  fur  the 
yoimg.  He  draws  his  facts  and  illustrations  from 
copious  stores  of  just  such  knowledge  as  boys 'most 
desire ;  his  stories  are  narrated  in  charmingly  sim- 
ple, direct,  and  objective  style,— not  with  the  usual 
elaborate  effort  to  "  write  down  to  the  level  of 
children  ;"  and  though  the  little  leaven  of  morid- 
ity  is  working  in  all  his  pages,  he  seems  to  realize 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  teach  it  is  not  necessary  to 
preach,  and  to  feel  convinced  that  an  insufferable 
prig  is  not  the  best  exemplax  to  set  before  boys. 
Besides  their  excellent  and  beautiful  qualities  as 
stories^  moreover,  all  of  Mr.  Goulding's  books  pre- 
sent very  lively  pictures  of  the  curious  habits^  €itt« 
toms,  and  ideas  that  distinguish  Southern  pliantao 
tion  life ;  no  better  glimpses  of  negro  character 
can  be  formed  anywhere  than  in  these  volumes  ; 
and  the  scenes  which  he  paints  are  not  only  skilful, 
but  photographic  in  their  accuracy. 

Woven  of  Many  Threads*  A  noveL  Boston : 
James  R,  Osgood  bi  Qo.    1871. 

No  publishers  in  America  have  ever  shown  more 
tact  and  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  books* 
or  achieved  greater  success  in  securing  the  best 
authors,  than  the  old  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
and  their  successors,  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  and 
we  shall  scarcely  be  disappointed  in  expectmg  as 
much  from  the  new  house  of  James  R.  Osgo^  & 
Company ;  but  a  few  more  such  books  as  "  Too 
Bright  to  Last "  and  "  Woven  of  Many  Threads" 
will  justify  the  critic  in  suqMctang  any  anonymous, 
novd  that  comes  from  Boston.  "Too  Bright  to 
Last "  was  the  hopelessly  poor  novel  on  which  we 
**wreaked  our  ink"  in  the  number  for  last  De- 
cember, and  which,  whether  "too  bright"  or 
otherwise,  certainly  has  not  "  lasted  "  till  the  pres- 
ent time ;  and  "  Woven  of  Many  Threads,"  though 
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somewhat  better,  is  still  one  of  those  books  Tor 
which  either  author  or  publisher  would  be  put  to 
it  to  find  a  raison  tPitre, 

"  Woven  of  Many  Threads"  is  said  to  be  "by 
a  lady  well  J^own  in  art  circles  in  this  country, 
and  for  many  years  resident  in  Italv/'  and  desds 
somewhat  with  life  in  England  and  m  Italy;  but, 
though  in  toiling  down  the  pages  we  bec^e  en* 
tangled  in  "many  threads,*'  we  are  totally  at  a 
loss  to  discover  what  the  author  supposes  mt  has 
"woven "out  of  them.  Certainly  not  a  good 
story,  for  there  is  hardly  movement  or  incident 
enough  in  it  to  give  interest  to  an  average  maga* 
zine  sketch ;  nor  a  delineation  of  character,  for  the 
personages  are  all  more  or  less  feeble  puppets, 
moving  in  a  pervasive  atmosphere  of  sentimental- 
ism  and  music,  and  doing  the  most  incredible 
things  from  the  most  inadequate  motives ;  nor  a 
picture  of  local  scenes  and  scenery,  for  a  page  of 
description  out  of  "  Queechy,^  speaking  of  distant 
moimtains  and  the  blue  mists  which  nestle  on  thei^ 
crests,  would  do  quite  as  well  as  anything  on  the 
present  volume.  As  to  the  art  criticism,  who 
would  read  hesitating  and  tentative  comments  on 
Italian  paintiiigs,  after  Hawthorne  in  the  Marble 
Fawn,  or  the  immortal  pages  of  Taine  and  Rus- 
kin? 

Altogether,  unless  the  author  of  "  Woven  of 
Many  Threads"  succeeds  better  or  promises  better 
in  her  own  special  walk  of  Art  than  in  the  field  of 
fiction,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  none  of  the  rouses 
have  been  liberal  with  her. 

A  new  edition  of  WatsofCs  Railroad  Mafj^fw 
York,  Gaylord  Watson)  brings  this  valuable  pub- 
lication anew  before  the  public.  It  is  a  good  map 
of  the  United  States  with  the  routes  of  all  the 
railroads  now  in  operation,  and  most  of  the  cities 
and  towns,  and  is  one  of  the  few  things  which 
every  traveller  ought  to  have  in  his  possession. 
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New  Uses  for  Gun- Cotton. ^-Thc  mannfactuie 
of  gun-cotton  has  been  so  mudi  improved,  that  it 
is  more  and  more  used  for  quarrying,  mining,  and 
military  purposes.  The  cotton  is  now  made  in  a 
compressed  form,  which  can  be  handled  and  trans- 
ported with  safety,  and  can  be  exploded  by  deto- 
nation only.  If  set  on  fire  without  detonation  it 
bums  away  harmlessly.  This  fact  is  greatly  in  fa- 
vor of  increasing  use.  About  one  hundred  tons  of 
the  cotton  are  now  sold  yearly  for  blasting  in  quar- 
ries and  mines,  a  quantity  equal  at  least  to  five 
hundred  tons  of  gunpowder.  In  the  slate  quarries 
in  Wales  it  is  largdy  enmloyed  ;  and  there,  and  in 
mines,  the  workmen  find  the  advantage  of  having 
no  smoke  after  a  blast,  for  gun-cotton  makes  no 
smoke.  In  militarv  operations  this  would  also  he 
an  advantage ;  and  among  the  experiments  made 
of  late,  proof  has  been  obtained  of  the  important 
service  that  gun-cotton  may  be  made  to  render  in 
sudden  demoutions ;  blowing  down  a  gate,  a  wall, 
or  stockade,  for  example.  Eight  dbks  of  the  cot- 
ton, weighing  half-<i*po«Qd  eadb,  wer«  ii«ikd  to  an 
eighteen4nch  wall,  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark : 
not  a  brick  of  the  wall  was  left  standu^.  A  Mar* 
tel)o  tower,  near  Rve,  with  walls  varyhig  from  7 
feet  6  inches  to  12  lett  thick,  and  an  ardted  roof 
4  feet  3  indtes  thick,  was  shattmd  to  pieces  by 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gun-cotton,  widino  smoke, 
no  loud  roar,  and  but  little  scattering  of  the  mate- 
rials,'    T^iv^ve  htuidred  *  potnids   of  ^gunpowder 
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would  have  been  reqtdred  to  produce  tlie  same  t/f- 
feet.  In  blasting  rocks  or  wrecks  under  water, 
gun-cotton  is  far  more  effectual  than  gunpowder ; 
the  plu^  or  disk  of  cotton  has  only  to  be  wrapped 
in  tarred  paper,  and  placed  in  any  fissure  of  the 
rocks,  when  it  is  rezdy  for  its  destructive  action. 
Not  unfrequently  it  will  do  its  work  if  only  laid  on 
the  surface.  And,  recently,  sunken  wrecks  in  the 
Thames  bdow  Woolwich,  and  near  the  Nore, 
which  could  not  be  broken  up  by  gunpowder,  have 
been  utterly  destrc^ed  bv  gun-cotton.  The  effect 
of  the  blast,  as  seen  on  the  surface,  is  described  as 
surprising :  first  a  shiver  and  a  leaping  up  of  imra- 
merable  ykts,  and  then  an  up-rush  of  a  great  bank 
of  water  thirty  feet  in  heig^tt  followed  by  swirls 
of  mud,  large  quantities  of  splintered  wood,  and 
dead  fishea  With  these  results,  it  is  clear  that 
gun-cotton  will  become  available  for  torpedoes  and 
military  mines;  and  withal,  there  is,  as  Colonel 
Fisher  says,  "the  inestimable  advantage,  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  its  manufacture  or  in  its 
use  are  not  daily  treading  on  the  verge  of  a  volca- 
no, their  lives  depending  on  so  slight  a  contingen- 
cy as  a  spark  from  a  chunney,  a  nail  in  a  boot,  or 
a  grsdn  of  grit  on  the  floor.  Moreover,  the  fatal 
accidents  Uiat  often  ha|^)en  from  g^unpowder 
duripg  mining  or  blasting,  especially  in  the  excite- 
ment of  battle,  cannot  happen  with  gun-cotton.'' 

A  New  Photographic  MtUeriaL — Silk  can  be 
dissolved  in  acid.  It  is  found  that  this  solution, 
when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  forms  a  highly 
sensitive  material,  which  promises  to  be  useful  in 
pbotogmphy.  One  of  its  merits  is,  that  it  admits 
of  a  photograph  being  taken  with  great  rapkiity. 

Presennng  Wood  from  Decay, — By  the  process 
of  Mr.  Archibald  B.  Tripler,  of  New  Orleans, 
wood  is  said  to  be  preserved  from  decay  in  the 
following  manner :  The  wood  b  cut  into  two  or 
more  eaunl  parts,  or  slabs.  These  pieces  are  bored 
at  equal  distances  to  receive  the  tree-nails  to  unite 
than,  and  they  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  coal- 
tar  and  powdered  charcoal,  either  hot  or  cold,  in 
equal  or  unequal  parts,  which  not  only  thoroug^y 
impr^inates  the  slabs  with  carbon,  out  coats  the 
surface  with  an  adhesive  material,  so  that  when 
pnt  together  their  adjacent  sides  will  adhere  to- 
gether, and  form  interior  partitions,  or  walls  of 
antiseptic  or  preservative  agents,  extending  from 
one  end  of  each  slab  to  the  other.  These  dabs 
are  then  united  with  tree-nails,  or  double  pins,  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  lock  them  as  firmly  and  solid- 
ly as  if  they  were  one  piece.  The  timber  thus 
prepared  b  immersed  in  a  solution  consisting  of 
aq>naltum,  or  mineral  pitdi,  80  parts ;  sulphur,  5 
parts;  arsenic,  5  parts;  coal-tar,  5  parts;  powder- 
ed charcoal,  5  parts; — in  all,  100 parts.  Thb so- ' 
lution  will  cover  the  surface,  and  nil  up  the  joints 
and  crevices  between  the  slabs,  rendering  them 
impervious  to  water,  and  effectually  preventing 
atmosi^eric  decomposition  by  insulating  it  from 
the  decaying  influences  of  the  elements. 

VcHtiUUing  Mines, — Thb  very  important  ob- 
ject is  0ud  to  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner : 
A  tube  or  pipe  b  introduced  into  the  upcast  shaft 
of  the  mine,  or  into  the  shaft,  or  portion  of  the 
shaft  whkh  -b  used  as  an  outlet  for  the  air,  and 
for  the  gases  generated  or  evolved  in  the  mine. 
The  tube,  or  pipe,  b  carried  nearly  to  the  bottom 


of  the  shaft,  the  upper  part  behig  carried  to  some 
height  above  the  level  of  the  pit's  mouth.  Into 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  or  pipe  ordinary,  super- 
heatedf  steam  derived  from  any  suitable  source  b 
introduced,  and  thereby  a  vacuum,  qf  partial  va- 
cuum produced,  to  supply  which  the  air  contained 
in  the  workings  of  the  mine  b  necessarihr  set  in 
motion,  and  flows  in  a  continual  current  from  all 
parts  of  the  mme  towards  the  vacuum,  or  partial 
vacuum,  and  carrying  with  it  the  noxious  gases  or 
vapors  which  have  bmi  generated  or  evolved,  such 
current  bemg  continued  as  long  as  the  steam  b 
supplied  to  the  ventilating  tube.  Several  tubes 
may  be  emplo3red.  The  amrantages  of  the  process 
are  said  to  be  cheapness  and  completeness. 

The  Zodiacal  Light. — Closely  associated  with 
the  subject  of  the  corona,  the  zodiacal  light  has 
received  of  late  a  considerable  degree  of  attention. 
In  a  long  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Monthly 
Notices  [of  the  Roval  Astronomical  Sodetv,  Mr. 
Proctor  discusses  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  propounded  respecting  thb  object     He  re- 
marks that  the  geometrical  considerations  apf^ica- 
ble  to  the  zodiacal  light  are  too  definite  to  admit 
of  question— in  other  words,  the  path  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  seeking  for  a  theory  of  the  object  b  «n« 
mbtakable;  but  he  considers  that  lutherto  thb 
path  has  not  been  traced  out  far  enough,  '*the 
perplexities  which  presently  surround  us  as  we  fol- 
low it  having  seemed,  perhaps^  to  render  furtho* 
research  hopeless."    The  very  difhculties  of  the 
subject,  however,  tend  to  render  the  rejection  of 
erroneous  theories  more  certain,   and  therefore 
must  cause  the  true  theory  to  admit  of  the  more 
satisfactory  demonstration.     He  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  several  ^heorie&    He  points  out  first 
that  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  zodiacal  light,  in 
a  manner  precisely  corresponding  with  what  would 
be  observed  if  it  were  a  distant  object  like  a  planet 
or  star,  at  once  dbposes  of  the  theory  that  the 
light  comes  from  matter  lying  within  the  limits 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere.     Such  matter  might 
seem,  on  a  given  occasion,  to  rise  or  set  accordmg 
to  such  a  law,  precisely  as  a  balloon  might  seem 
to  follow  the  motbn  of  the  setting  sun ;  but  only 
by  a  singular  accident,  and  not  systematically. 
Again,  the  theory  that  the  light  b  due  to  a  ring 
cf  matter  sunounding  the  earth  b  disposed  of  by 
the  fact  that  the  gleam  shows  no  apprecbble  pa- 
rallacttc  displacement,  as  seen  from  difTercnt  parts 
of  the  earth.     Such  a  ring^  if  far  ofl^  would  form 
always  an  all  but  comfdete  arc  of  light,  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  horizon ;  the  shadow  of  the 
moon  only  appearing  as  a  relatively  narrow  dark 
rift  across  the  brightest  part  of  the  gleam.     And 
if  the  ring  were  close  by,  it  would  be  invbible  in 
moderatdy  high  latitudes.     Passing  to  dosfrucal 
theories,   Mr.  Proctor  shows  that  the  zodiacal 
light  cannot  be  due  to  the  existence  of  a  disk  of 
bodies,  travelling  in  orbits  of  small  eccentricity 
around  the  sun ;  for  in  that  case  the  luminosity  of 
the  gleam  would  be  more  constant,  and  its  posi- 
tion more  fixed,  than  b  act«ally  the  case.    Nor 
can  the  appearance,  and  changes  of  appearance, 
of  the  zooiacal  light  be  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
istence of  bodies  travelling  in  orbits  of  considerable 
eccentricity,  so  long  as  the  whole  of  eadi  orbit  fies 
rdativdy  close  l^  Hie  SUB.     <*  We  are  thus  led  to 
the  condusion,"  be  adds^  "  that  the  bodies  com- 
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posing  the  zodiacal  light  travel  on  orbits  of  con- 
siderable eccentricity,  carrying  them  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  may  be  call^  the  zodiacal  disk. 
The  constitution  of  the  disk  thus  becomes  varia- 
ble, and  that  within  limits  which  may  be  exceed- 
ingly wide.*  They  must  be  so,  in  fact,  if  sdl  the 
recorded  variations  of  the  zodiacal  light  are  to  be 
accounted  for.  In  other  words,  it  is  requisite  (if 
the  evidence  is  to  be  explained)  that  the  paths  of 
the  materials  composing  the  zodiacal  light  should 
be  not  only  for  the  most  part  very  eccentric,  but 
that  along  those  paths  the  materials  should  not  be 
strewn  in  such  a  way  that  a  given  portion  of  any 
path  b  at  all  times  occupied  by  a  constant  or  near- 
ly constant  quantity  ot  matter."  According  to 
this  view,  the  constituents  of  the  zodiacal  light  re- 
semble very  closely — at  least,  as  respects  distribu- 
tion alonf  their  several  paths,  and  the  general 
figure  of  Uiose  paths — the  meteoric  systems  which 
the  earth  traverses  in  the  course  of  her  motion 
around  the  sun.  Mr.  Proctor  then  proceeds  to 
show  in  how  many  respects  the  results  deducible 
from  thb  theory  accord  with  known  facts  respect- 
faig  the  zodiacal  light,  meteoric  systems,  comets, 
and  the  corona. 

Skin  Grafting, — This  remedy  now  appears 
quite  successful.  The  Medicai  Press  of  Novem- 
ber 30  says  that  Mr.  Pollock  exhibited  to  the 
Clinical  Societv  several  cases  of  the  operation  de- 
vised by  M.  Riverdin,  of  Paris,  in  1869.  A  girl, 
aged  eight,  had  been  in  St.  George's  Hospital 
with  an  ulcerated  surface  from  buttock  to  knee, 
which  had  existed  for  two  years.  Mr.  Pollock 
first  transplanted  two  small  pieces  of  skin,  about 
the  size  of  millet  seeds,  taken  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  Fourteen  pieces  in  all  were 
transplanted  at  various  periods.  The  bum  was 
nearlv  healed  in  five  months,  without  any  per- 
ceptible contraction  of  the  cicatrix.  Mr.  Pollock 
transplants  usually  very  small  pieces,  and  takes 
care  that  the  granulations  are  healthy  where  he 
inserts  them.  Mr.  Lawson  showed  a  patient  in 
whom  a  large  ulcer  in  the  leg  had  resisted  all 
treatment  for  four  years,  and  was  completely  cured 
in  four  weeks  after  a  piece  of  skin,  tne  size  of  a 
iburpenny-piece,  had  been  planted  on  it.  As  soon 
OS  the  new  skin  had  established  its  vitality,  granu- 
lations sprang  from  the  circumference,  and  rapidly 
closed  in  the  wound.  The  granulations  shomd  be 
healthy,  no  fat  transplanted,  but  only  skin,  which 
must  be  accuratelv  appHed  to  the  granulating  sur- 
face. The  new  skin  is  kept  in  position  without 
interruption,  and  lightly  covered  with  a  layer  of 
lint,  over  which  is  a  small  compress  of  cotton 
wool  and  a  bandage,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
it  warm  until  it  grows  on  to  the  part. 

Food  for  Troops. '-jyx,'  Din|^  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  Prussian  method.  It  appears  that 
a  Berlin  cool^  named  Grunberg,  has  recently  dis- 
covered a  process  by  which  a  preparation  of  peas 
may  be  made  so  as  to  keep  without  becoming  sour, 
and  the  Prussian  Government  has  bought  the  &&• 
cret  of  this  process  from  the  inventor,  for  a  sum 
^  5«555^-  '^^^  Prussian  War  Office  has  created 
an  establishment,  at  Berlin,  capable  of  producing 
daily  75>ooo  sausages  made  of  this  preparation, 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  bacon,  peculiarly 
prepared  pea  flour,  onions,  and  other  ingredients^ 
inclusive  of  salt.      The  sausages  are  sent  away 


packed  in  boxes  containing  from  100  to  600, 
weighing  i  lb.  each,  which  are  destined  as  food 
for  the  armies,  and  only  requiring  to  be  boiled  in 
water  for  a  very  short  time  to  be  ready  for  the  use 
of  the  soldiers.  The  daily  ration  of  eadi  b  i  lb.,  a 
quantity  quite  sufficient  for  each  man.  Thb  es- 
tablishment, only  working  for  the  armies,  costs 
daily  about  6,000^ 

Ancient  Earthquakes,  —  In  the  GeologieeU 
Magazine  for  December,  Mr.  J.  Prestwich,  the 
President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
gives  a  curious  record  of  the  above,  collected 
u'om  the  writings  of  hb  relatives.  According  to 
this  record,  the  earthquidces  were  distributed  as 
under  by  centuries  and  seasons: — 

Tan.    2. 
nth  Century,    6.     Feb.    3. 
I2th        *«       16.     Mar.    2. 
13th        *•        6.     Aprfl  4.     Winter  mos.  11. 
14th       "         3.     May    5. 
15th        *'         I.     Tune  a     Spring    .     .11. 
i6th        «•         5.     July    3. 
17th        **         9.     Aug.   4.     Summer.     .     7. 
i8th        «•       13.     Sept.  6. 

—      Oct.    I.     Autunm.     .    8. 
Total   .    .   59.     Nov.  I. 

Dec.  6. 

This  shows  a  great  prevalence  of  earthquakes 
in  the  12th  century,  a  gradual  decrease  in  numbers 
to  the  15th,  and  then  a  gradual  increase  to  the 
1 8th  century.  They  seem  also  to  have  been  more 
numerous  in  winter  and  spring  than  in  summer 
and  autumn.  The  months,  however,  in  many 
ca^es  are  not  recorded,  and  no  doubt  the  genersd 
record  b  confined  to  the  more  important  and 
noticeable  catastrophes. 

Mediterranean  Geology, — Mr.  G.  Man,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Geological  Magazine^  under 
the  title  of  "  Notes  on  the  Mediterranean,"  gives 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  information.  Among 
other  points  he  refers  to  the  well-known  Temple 
of  Serapb.  This,  he  says,  giving  evidence  of 
submergence  and  re-elevation  within  known 
heights  and  certain  limitations  of  historic  time, 
suggests  a  comparison  with  other  evidences  of 
simuar  elevation;  and  he  would  remark  that 
LyelPs  estimate  of  the  amount  of  emergence  of 
the  sheU-bored  columns  on  the  Italian  coast  agrees 
almost  exactly  with  the  amount  of  elevation  in 
other  distant  parts,  implied  by  the  raised  gravel 
ridge  on  the  Corsican  marshes,  the  great  plain  of 
shingle  at  the  Rhone  delta,  and  the  lagoons  of  the 
south-western  Mediterranean  French  coast.  Fur- 
thermore, Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  informs  him  that  a 
r^bent  marine  deposit,  containing  Caleomma 
Turtoni  and  other  shells  of  spbcies  now  living  in 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  occurs 
at  Antibes  at  a  similar  height,  viz.  25  feet,  above 
the  sea-level  ;  and  Mr.  James  Smith  attributes  the 
s&ndy  plain  inunediatdy  to  the  north  of  Gibraltar 
to  a  period  of  stationary  level  with  a  littoral  zone 
exactlv  24  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 
The  dose  coinddenoe  in  height  b  remarkablo,  and 
if  these  elevatk>ns  at  sndi  distant  points  were 
contemporary,  it  implies  a  uniform  amount  of  os- 
cillation over  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean area.  The  raised  coast  deposits  at 
Tangier  and  Cadb  may  have  been  connected  with 
an  independent  oscillation  of  greater  antiquity 
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than  the  25  feet  rise,  bat  yet  more  recent  than 
that  which  submerged  and  re-elevated  Gibraltar 
at  least  700  feet. 

The  Former  ExisUncf  of  Local  Glaciers  in 
the  White  MountcUns  of  America*  —  At  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  held  in  the  autamn,  a  very 
interesting  paper  by  Professor  A  gassiz  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Perry  on  the  above  subject.  The  author 
considers  that  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  he 
first  visited  the  White  Mountains,  he  discovered 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of 
glaciers.  His  paper  is  published  in  the  American 
Naturalist,  and  deals  at  considerable  length  with 
the  subject. 

The  Spectrum  of  the  Firefly.'^Vrymg  into  the 
secrets  of  nature  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  invention  of  the  spectroscope ;  and  it  appears 
that  an  inquisitive  American  has  been  examining 
the  spectrum  of  the  firefly.  He  finds  it  composed 
of  rays  which  tell  powerfully  on  vision,  but  give 
out  no  heat. 

Some  Interesting  Facts, — A  fact  interesting  to 
mineralogists  and  geologists  has  been  brought  to 
light  at  the  gold-fields  in  Australia,  namely,  that 
the  quantity  of  gold  in  quartz  does  not  diminish 
with  the  depth  in  all  cases,  for  in  some  mines  the 
gold  is  still  abundant  at  a  depth  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  shows  no  signs  of  diminution. 
And  we  hear  that  recent  discoveries  in  Omaha, 
Colorado,  and  other  South-western  States,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  yield  of  silver  is  about 
to  increase  to  a  surprising  extent. 

Discoveries  in  Palestine. — Mr.  Palmer,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who,  as  we  mentioned  some  months  ago, 
would  go  back  to  Arabia  (where  he  had  assisted 
in  the  survey  of  Mount  Sinai),  and  explore  the 
Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings,  has  recently 
returned  to  England  with  many  valuable  ob- 
servations, records  of  antiquities,  and  copies  of 
ancient  inscriptions.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  a  gentleman  of  much  expe- 
rience in  Eastern  travel,  and  the  report  of  their 
travels  and  discoveries  is  remarkable.  Taking  the 
limit  of  last  year's  Ordnance  Survey  as  their  start- 
ing point,  Ihey  crossed  the  desert  and  the  land  of 
Moab  to  Palestme  and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
^ent  some  time  in  the  land  of  Edom.  They  be- 
lieve that  they  have  determined  the  route  by 
which  the  Israelites  commenced  their  wanderings, 
and  have  fixed  the  site  of  Kibroth  Hattaavah,  the 
place  described  in  Numbers  xi.,  where  remains  of  a 
great  camp  are  still  to  be  seen.  Farther  to  the 
cast  they  discovered  ^'  four  large  cities,  of  which 
the  existence  was  previously  unknown,  or  only 
suspected  ;  '*  also  what  appears  to  be  the  Kadesh 
of  Scripture ;  and  if  this  be  established,  it  fur- 
nishes a  key  to  the  wanderings  of  the  ancient  peo- 
ple. The  two  explorers  traversed  the  Negeb,  or 
south  country,  which  is  probably  the  region  whence 
the  spies  returned  with  the  grapes,  for,  as  the  re- 
port states,  "  among  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  the  Kegeb  are  miles  of  hill-sides  and  val- 
leys covered  with  the  small  stone  heaps  in  regular 
swathes,  along  which  the  grapes  were  trained,  and 
which  still  retain  the  name  of  grape-mounds." 
Subsequently,  on  the  way  to  Edom,  the  travellers 
discovered  the  real  site  of  Eboda,  and  traced  the 
line  of  the  Roman  road  into  Arabia.    About  ten 


miles  from  Petra,  a  rock-cut  city,  previously 
unknown  or  undescribed,  was  discovered,  where 
temples,  houses,  and  cisterns  were  in  good  preser- 
vation, and  the  wall-paintings,  laid  on  in  Roman 
times,  were  still  distinct  ancT  bright.  The  travel 
in  Moab  was  expensive  and'  unsatisfactory.  The 
Arabs  took  the  Englishmen  long  journeys  to  look 
at  inscribed  stones,  which  proved  to  be  nothing 
but  worthless  friezes  or  capitals ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  by  systematic  excavation 
manv  treasures  of  ancient  art  might  be  discovered 
in  tne  old  kingdom  of  Moab.  As  regards  the 
Holy  Land  itself,  Mr.  Palmer  is  of  opinion  that 
**  a  general  survey  of  Palestine  is  much  needed, 
and  that  even  a  reconnoissance,  undertaken  by  ex- 
perienced engineer  officers,  would  be  invaluable  in 
its  results.  At  present  the  inhabited  portion  of 
the  Holy  Land,  containing  so  many  important 
and  well-authenticated  sites  of  Scripture  history, 
is  less  known  than  the  desert  itself.'*  From  these 
few  particulars  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  when  the 
full  report  of  the  exploration  comes  to  be  pub- 
lished, it  will  prove  of  abounding  interest. 

The  Action  of  Wind  on  the  Barometer. — M. 
W.  De  Fonvielle  called  the  attention  of  the  French 
Academy  in  September  to  th6  following  remarks  of 
Mariotte,  in  the  first  volume  of  .his  works,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1740: — "The  north  and  north-west 
winds  ordinai'ily  cause  the  mercury  of  the  barome- 
ter to  rise,  not  only  because  they  render  the  air 
more  heavy,  but  also  because,  in  blowing  against 
the  earth  from  above  downwards  they  augment  its 
elasticity,  and  that  raises  the  mercury.  The  baro- 
metrical oscillations  which  accompany  south  and 
south-west  winds  receive  an  analogous  explanation. 
The  south  and  south-west,  which  come  from  afar, 
often  blow  in  tangents  to  the  north,  and  raise  the 
air  upwards,  diminishing  its  elasticity." 

Nutrition  and  Sex  in  Plants. — In  the  Amcri' 
can  Naturalist  for  November,  Mr.  Thomas  Mee- 
han  gives  a  short  account  of  his  paper  on  the  above 
subject.  •  He  refers  to  his  **  laws  of  sex,"  read 
last  year,  and  now  proposes  to  show  that  a  de- 
creased power  of  nutrition  is  one  of  the  operating 
causes  against  that  high  state  of  vitalitv  necessary 
to  produce  the  female  sex.  He  statea  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  male  flowers  on  the  common 
diestnut  {Castanea  Americana),  one  from  the  ax- 
ils of  leaves  on  weak  branches,  the  other  termina- 
ting the  vigorous  shoots,  only  on  which  the  female 
flowers  are  formed.  The  axillary  male  flowers 
mostly  matured  before  the  supra-pistillate  ones 
opened.  These  were  extremely  weak,  owing  to 
the  superior  absorptive  power  ot  the  females  below 
them.  He  then  exhibited  some  specimens  of  these, 
as  well  as  some  from  a  very  large  chestnut  tree, 
which  had  always  borne  abundant  fniit,  but  had 
this  year  produced  nothing  but  male  flowers.  The 
leaves  were  all  striped  with  yellow  and  green,  indi- 
cating, as  every  experienced  gardener  knows,  that 
nutrition  was  obstructed.  Plants  over-watered,  by 
which  'the  young  feeding;  roots  rotted,  always  put 
on  this  yellow  cast.  The  yellow  tint  always  fol- 
lowed '*  ringing "  the  branches,  or  any  accident 
done  to  the  bark.  The  influence  of  this  defective 
power  of  nutrition,  in  this  instance,  he  held  so 
clear  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  it 
was  one  of  the  agents  which  operated  on  the  laws 
of  vitality  that  governed  the  sexes. 
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HTkat  is  TAyfno/r^The  Medical  Press  of  De- 
cember 7  says  that  Mr.  Henry  Draper,  of  Dublin, 
exhibited  to  the  Dublin  Chemical  Club,  at  its  last 
meeting,  a  specimen  of  a  new  preparation  which 
has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  carbolic  acid. 
It  is  named  thymol,  and  is  a  derivative  of  the  ThV' 
mus  vulgaris,  the  monarda  or  horse-mint,  and  the 
Ptychotisan  East  Indian  umbelliferous  plant.  It  is 
of  a  similar  chemical  composition  to  carbolic  acid, 
but  destitute  of  the  very  unpleasant  smell  of  this 
popular  disinfectant.  It  melts  at  ^  Centigrade, 
and  is  soluble  in  300  parts  of  water.  It  resembles 
carbolic  acid  in  forming  compounds  with  potash 
and  soda,  but  differs  from  it  m  that  these  com- 
pounds are  very  unstable,  being  decomposed  even 
by  carbonic  acid.  The  introduction  of  this  prepa- 
ration recalls  to  mind  the  fi&ct  that  oil  of  thyme 
was  in  past  years  a  favorite  popular  remedy  for  the 
toothache,  and  it  is  only  now  that  its  efficacy  and 
the  causes  of  such  efficacy  have  been  made  mani- 
fest. The  oil  of  thyme  is  prepared  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is  used  for 
printing  on  china. 

Powdering  Camphor, — In  ^Cii&  American  your' 
nal  of  Pharmacy  for  November,  Mr.  W.  Proctor 
gives  some  hints  as  to  the  above.  It  is  well  known 
that  camphor  is  easily  reduced  to  powder  by  rub- 
bing with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  but  the  powder 
so  made  will,  after  a  short  time,  aggregate  to  crys- 
tals, which  have  to  be  rubbed  down  again.  The 
author  mixes  with  the  powder  of  camphor  so  ob- 
tained, carbonate  of  magnesia,  10  grains  to  the 
ounce  being  sufficient ;  this  powder  never  cakes  or 
forms  crystals. 
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ART. 

Rembrandt  and  Dutch  Art.^ln  M.  Taine*s 
recent  work,  the  I^osophy  of  Art  in  the  Nether- 
lands, is  a  most  admirable  criticism  upon  the 
character  and  genius  of  Rembrandt,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract : — **  Constantly  col- 
lecting his  materials,  living  in  solitude  and  borne 
along  by  the  growth  of  an  extraordinary  faculty, 
he  lived,  like  Balzac,  a  magician  and  a  visionary 
in  a  world  fashioned  by  his  own  hand  and  of 
which  he  alone  possessed  the  key.  Superior  to  all 
painters  in  the  native  delicacy  and  keenness  of  his 
optical  perceptions,  he  comprehended  this  truth 
and  adhered  to  it  in  all  its  consequences,  that,  to 
the  eye,  the  essence  of  a  visible  object  consists  of 
the  spot ;  that  the  simplest  color  b  infinitely  com- 
plex :  that  every  visual  sensation  is  the  product  of 
Its  elements  coupled  with  its  surroundings,  .  .  . 
that  the  principal  feature  of  a  picture  is  the  ever- 
present,  tremulous,  colored  atmosphere  into  which 
figures  are  plunged,  like  fishes  in  the  sea.  He  ren- 
ders this  atmosphere  palpable,  and  revealed  to  us 
its  mysterious  and  thronging  population ;  he  im- 
pregnated it  with  the  light  of  his  own  country — a 
feeble,  yellow  illumination,  like  a  lamp  in  a  cellar ; 
he  felt  that  mournful  struggle  between  it  and 
shadow,  the  weakness  of  vanishing  rays  dying  away 
in  gloom .  .  .  He  found  accordingly,  in  the 
inanimate  world,  the  completest  and  most  expres- 
sive drama,  all  contrasts  and  all  conflicts,  what- 
ever is  overwhelming  and  painfully  lugubrious  in 
night,  whatever  is  most  fleeting  and  saddest  in 
ambiguotB  shadow,  whatever  is  most  violent  and 
mbst  irresistible  in  the    irruption  of  daylight 


Hence  he  has  succeeded  in  concentrating  upon  the 
individual  the  infinite  and  indefinable  com|^icatioiis 
of  the  moral  being,  the  whole  of  that  changeable 
imprint  which  concentrates  instantaneously  on  a 
face  the  history  of  a  soul,  and  whidi  Shakespeare 
alone  saw  with  an  equally  prodigious  lucidity.  In 
this  reelect  he  is  the  most  original  of  modem 
artists^  and  forges  one  end  of  the  chain  of  which 
the  Greeks  forged  the  other.  His  successors  re- 
semble men  who  attempt  to  speak  with  nothing 
to  say. 

America.  — Among  the  sculptures  of  the  National 
Memorial  Monument  to  Prince  Albert,  now  erect- 
ing in  Hyde  Park,  London,  is  a  noble  groap  by 
John  Bell,  symbolizing  America.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Art  Journal: — The  central  figure 
represents  America  as  a  quarter  of  the  globe, 
mounted  on  a  bison,  charging  through  the  long 
prairie  grass.  Their  advance  is  directed  on  the 
one  side  by  the  United  States,  and  on  the  other  by 
Canada,  who  presses  the  Rose  of  England  to  Ynis 
bosom.  The  seated  figures  of  the  composition  are 
Mexico  and  South  America.  The  details  and  em- 
blems are  as  follows :  The  figure  of  America  is  of 
the  Indian  type ;  she  is  habited  in  native  costume, 
and  wears  a  feaUiered  head-dress :  the  housings  of 
her  wild  charger — a  noble  animal,  by  the  way — are 
of  the  skin  of  a  grizzly  bear.  In  her  right  hand  is 
a  stone-pointed  lance,  with  Indian  "totems"  of 
the  gray  squirrel  and  humming-bird ;  and  in  her 
left  ^e  bears  a  shield  with  blazons  of  the  different 
divisions  of  the  hemisphere — the  eagle  for  the 
States,  the  beaver  for  Canada,  the  lone  star  for 
Chili,  the  volcanoes  for  Mexico,  the  alpaca  for 
Pent,  and  the  southern  cross  for  BraziL  In  the 
rear,  rowed  by  the  tread  of  the  bison  through  the 
grass,  is  a  rattlesnake. 

The  Colossal  Bronze  Statue  of  Shakespeare^ 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  designed  to  be  placed  in  Central 
Park,  is  now  nearly  ready.  A  writer  in  the  Tri- 
bune makes  an  elaborate  commendatory  criticism 
upon  it,  and  says  toward  the  close :-— **  When  we 
last  saw  the  cast  it  was  undergoing  the  disagree- 
able process  of  dismemberment  before  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  founders  in  Philadelphia.  In  a 
few  months  it  will  emerge  from  the  moulds  in  the 
form  its  author  meant  it  should  assume.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  will  it  be  fitly  seen."  This 
statue  will  be  a  magnificent  addition  to  the  bronzes 
which  are  making  the  features  of  the  great  moi  of 
past  times  familiar  to  the  people  who  visit  the 
Central  Park. 

A  Popular  Work  of  -^r/.— Steinle's  celebrated 
series  of  paintings,  illustrating  the  well-known 
story  by  Grimm,  called  •*  Snow-white  and  Rose- 
red,"  has  become  the  property  of  the  Austrian  Art 
Association.  When  this  work  was  on  exhibition  at 
Frankfort,  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  see  it 
The  series  consists  of  five  large  water-color  paint- 
ings enclosed  in  a  heavily-sculptured  frame ;  and 
it  bids  fair  to  be  as  popular  in  Vienna  as  was 
Schwind's  *<  Beautiful  Melusina,"  some  time 
since. 

Musical  Pitch, — ^The  conductors  of  the  *•  Socie- 
ty of  Arts  Journal**  have  adopted  an  excellent 
plan.  They  have  written  to  the  musical  depstft- 
raent  of  nearly  every  European  State,  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  "  pitch  **  adopted  therdn.     The 
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letters  returned  have  been  most  valuable  ;  and  to 
render  them  still  more  so,  their  contents  have  been 
arranged  imder  several  heads  in  a  scheme  of  classi- 
fication, so  that  by  looking  over  two  or  three 
•  pages  every  information  cohcer^gthis  point  may 
be  gained. 

A  Nationai  Telegraph  Memorial  Monument 
is  to  be  erected  in  one  of  the  public  squares  at 
Washington.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Stone  the 
sculptor,  and  is  to  be  thirty-one  feet  in  height. 
A  bronze  statue  of  Professor  Morse,  ten  feet  high, 
smmounts  the  granite  portion  of  the  structure, 
and  there  will  also  be  smaller  statues  **  represent- 
ing the  eminent  men  who,  by  their  inventions  and 
labors,  have  been  prominent  in  the  development 
or  extension  of  the  telegraph." 

Miss  Vinnie  Reanfs  much^talked'^f  Si^Uu^  of 
Lincoln  has  been  unveiled  in  the  Capitol,  with 
several  more  or  less  preposterous  ^leeches,  but, 
with  aa  exception  or  two,  the  critics  seem  to  treat 
It  with  silent  contempt.  There  is  said  to  be  dan- 
ger that  the  adventiurous  little  sculptress  will  lobby 
through  another  job  of  the  same  kind,  and  that 
this  time  Farragut  or  Thomas  will  be  the  victim. 

At  Mechlin  an  autograph  receipt  is  shown  from 
Rubens  for  payment  (about  1,900  florins)  of  eight 
of  his  pictures,  two  or  three  of  the  number  bcmg 
among  his  most  famous  works.  He  finished  all 
of  them  in  less  than  three  months.  Rubens'  paint- 
ings have  advanced  somewhat  since  his  day.  Those 
eight,  for  which  he  got  less  than  $800,  could  not 
now  be  purchased  for  $8o,ooa 

Men  of  reputation  in  pacific  pursuits  are  found 
in  the  French  ranks  as  well  as  in  the  German. 
Six  or  seven  French  sculptors  and  painters  have 
been  killed  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  upward  of  thirty  wounded. 

The  Sacristy^  a  new  quarterly  devoted  to 
ecclesiastical  art,  is  about  to  be  started  in  London. 
It  wiU  be  edUed  by  S.  Baring  Gould.      • 
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A  Great  National  fVorh.^The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  whose  construction  was  begun 
in  July  la^t,  is  now  the  foremost  commercial 
enterprise  of  the  time.  The  advantages  of 
its  location  and  connections  are  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  commercial  community ; 
the  vast  sweep  of  fertile  country  to  be  tra- 
versed and  developed  by  the  road  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  those  who  contemplate  a  removal 
to  the  New  Northwest,  and  the  securities  recently 
placed  on  the  market  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs. 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
mvestors  throughout  the  country.  Extending  from 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the 
east  to  Pacific  tuie-water  at  Portland  and  Puget 
Sound  on  the  west,  the  chief  advantages  peculiar 
to  the  Northern  Pacific  route  are  believed  to  be 
these:  i.  It  reduces  the  distance  between  the 
Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  some  600  miles.  2. 
It  lessens  the  distance  between  New  York  and  the 
Pacific  by  water  and  rail  to  the  same  extent.  3. 
It  lenens  the  distance  between  London  and  Chinese 
ports  by  the  trans-continental  route  at  least  1400 
miles.  4.  It  traverses  a  belt  of  States  and  Ter- 
ritories admirably  adapted  by  fertility  of  soil. 


mildness  of  temperature,  and  equal  distribution 
of  mobture,  to  profitable  agriculture.  5.  Its 
elevation  in  the  mountain  region  is  3,000  feet  less 
than  that  of  other  lines,  resulting  in  a  diminished 
snow-fall,  a  mild  climate,  and  far  easier  gradients. 
6.  At  convenient  intervals  it  intersects  numerous 
navigable  streams— ^uch  as  the  Columbia,  the 
Cowlitz,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Missouri,  the  Red, 
and'  the  Mississippi — ^which  drain  a  vast  region, 
and  will  serve  as  feeders  to  the  road.  7.  It  will 
partake  of  the  character  of  an  international  route, 
permanently  controlling  the  carrying  trade  of 
Briti^  America,  and  rendering  the  important 
colonies  north  of  the  boundary,  and  west  of  Lake 
Superior,  commercially  tributary  to  our  North- 
western States. 

Already  settlers  are  rapidly  crowding  to  the  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Road  in  the  New  North- 
west, and — judgii^  from  what  is  known  of  the 
Slans  adopted  for  promoting  the  settlement  and 
evelopment,  through  emigration  and  colonization, 
of  the  belt  of  States  and  Territories  tributary  to 
the  line— there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  corporation  upon  which  the  Government  has 
conferred  this  great  trust,  is  determined  to  make 
the  enterprise  not  only  financially  sound,  but 
greatly  and  permanently  beneficial  to  the  whole 
country.  With  its  munificent  endowment  of  fer- 
tile lands,  with  the  natural  advantages  this  route 
undoubtedly  enjoys,  and  with  the  far-sighted  policy 
already  inaugurated,  a  great  commercial  project 
could  hardly  start  under  better  auspices  or  with 
greater  assurance  of  success. 

yrmelry  by  MaiL^^To  those  who  would  like  to 
procure  watdies  and  other  jewelry  at  New  York 
prices  it  may  prove  interestingtoknow  that  Messrs. 
Benedict  Ikothers,  of  691  Broadway,  send  any 
artide  m  their  store  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt 
of  price.  Fine  gold  ladies'  watches  can  be  had  of 
them  at  prices  ranging  from  $55  to  f  80,  and 
gentlemen's  from  $80  to  $200.  Silver  watches 
may  be  had  at  almost  any  price  from  $10  upwards^ 
Messrs.  Benedict  Brothers  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  about  half  a  century,  and  are  among  the 
oldest  and  best-known  establishmrats  in  New 
York.  They  have  been  for  many  years  keepers  of 
the  city  time,  and  no  one  who  comes  to  New 
York  with  a  watch  set  to  a  different  longitude  can 
foil  to  hear  among  the  first  things  of  **  Benedict's 
time."  So  famous  for  accuracy  has  this  time  he- 
come  that  *' Benedict's  time  watches"  are  made 
specially  by  this  firm,  and  rank  among  the  best 
manufiactured  in  America.  A  complete  price-list 
willi>e  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

-Egyptian  Wedding  Extravagances, ^-The  Vi- 
ceroy's eldest  daughter,  about  fourteen  years  old 
{she  looked  more  like  twenty),  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  some  rich  pasha  of  the  country.  I  asked  if 
she  was  happy,  and  I  was  answered, ' '  She  has  never 
seen  her  future  husband,  and  will  not  see  him  till 
their  wedding-day.  Her  father  has  settled  the 
marriage,  and  she  has  only  to  obey."  It  appears 
that  the  Viceroy  has  now  decided  that  no  one 
hereafter  is  to  marry  more  than  one  wife.  The 
luxury  and  total  disregard  of  expense  in  these 
harems  can  hardly  be  described.  In  this  case,  for 
instance,  the  bride  has  got  three  wedding-dresses — 
there  being  three  days  of  ceremonial,  the  two 
simplest  costing  jf  1,100  apiece,  and  the  smartest 
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one  ;f  1,400.  The  sum  settled  for  the  wedding 
expenses  is  ;f  40,ooo»  half  being  given  by  the  Vice- 
roy,  and  half  by  the  future  huwand.  It  has  all  to 
be  spent  in  these  three  days,  heaps  of  money  beins 
■thrown  out  among  the  slaves,  who  are  then  allowed 
to  pick  it  up,  ana,  so  to  say,  rush  upon  it  and  fight 
for  it.  The  dresses  the  princesses  wore  to-day  were 
splendid,  so  far  as  jewels  go.  One  had  on  a  white 
moir^-antique  dress,  richly  embroidered,  nearly  all 
over,  with  gold ;  another  had  a  red  one ;  and  blue 
and  gray  were  worn  bv  the  younger  ones,  all 
equally  embroidered.  The  shape  of  their  dress  was 
very  odd ;  it  seemed  to  me  equally  long  in  front  as 
behind,  where  is  formed  a  long  train.  The  skirt 
was  cut  open  about  two  feet  on  each  skle,  showing 
their  legs  and  feet,  wrapped  up  in  some  soft  white 
maternJ  or  other.  The  train  in  front  was  passed 
bdiind,  and  their  walk  in  consequence  of  all  this 
was  anything  but  graceful ;  for  naving  this  thick 
heavv  gown  between  their  legs,  they  could  only 
waddle  along  like  ducks.  Their  liair  was  done  in  the 
European  fashion,  but  with  enormous  tiaras  or 
coronets,  very  heavy,  though  splendid  with  pre- 
cious stones,  on  their  he^s;  one  really  more 
beautiful  th:m  another.  Necklaces  too,  with  dia- 
monds as  big  as  a  shilling-piece,  and  drops  of  dia- 
monds cut  round  crystals,  and  quite  enormous. 
Each  had  a  ring  of  a  single  diamond,  with  no  set- 
ting to  be  seen  at  all.  That  of  the  old  princess 
was  so  large  that  she  could  only  wear  it  on  the 
middle  finger.  I  should  think  it  was  about  an 
inch  wide,  but  I  thought  it  more  curious  than 
pretty.  Each  wife  wore  a  belt  about  three  inches 
wide,  all  set  quite  close  with  very  large  diamonds, 
and  uncut  emeralds  and  rubies.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing equal  to  it ;  no  gold  setting  to  be  seen  at  all 
~only  these  beautiful  stones.  They  had  also  the 
Viceroy's  picture  on  the  left  shoulder,  set  in  enor- 
mous diamonds.  Vet  in  spite  of  all  this  finery  and 
luxury,  I  would  rather  be  the  poorest  peasant 
woman,  working  for  my  bread,  than  one  of  these 
miserable  creatures.  Still  they  say  that  the  Vice- 
roy is  very  kind  to  them,  and  does  all  he  can  to 
give  them  liberty  and  amusement.— 7^t/r/Ki/^<i 
.  ViJiV  io  Egypt,  Constantinople,  the  Crimea, 
Greece,  6v.     By  the  Hon,  Mrs,  IViUiam  Grey, 

Umbrellas, — In  a  recent  ntunber  of  Chambers^  s 
youmal,  there  is  some  interesting  gosiip  about 
umbrellas  and  their  introduction  mto  England, 
It  appears  that  as  late  as  1778,  one  John  Maodon- 
ald,  a  footman,  was  ridiculed  for  carrying  in  the 
streets  of  London  an  umbrdla  he  had  brought 
from  Spain ;  however,  he  tells  us,  he  persisted  for 
three  months  in  carrying  it,  till  people  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  novelty.  It  was  considered 
a  mark  of  effeminacy  to  carry  aa  umbrella,  and 
the  hacknev-coachmen  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints against  their  use,  for  it  was  during  wet 
weather  that  these  men  made  their  harvest.  In 
fine  weather,  people  generally  preferred  walking  to 
being  jolted  in  a  coach. 

Diliraeli  says,  that  at  first  a  single  umbrella  was 
kept  at  the  coffee-houses,  and  lent,  as  a  coach  or  a 
chair,  in  a  heavy  ^ower.  The  Female  Tatler 
advertises:  *'The  young  gentleman  belonging  to 
the  Custom-house,  who,  in  fear  of  ram,  borrowed 
the  umbrella  from  IVilk's  Coffee-house,  shall  the 
next  time  be  welcome  to  the  maid*i  pattens,^* 


At  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  houses,  a  large 
one  was  kept  hung  up  in  the  hall,  to  hold  over  a 
ladv  or  a  gentleman,  if  it  rained,  between  the  door 
and  their  carriage. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Rule  a  Wife  and 
have  a  Wife,  Altea  says  :— 

Are  you  at  ea«e  t    Now  it  your  heart  at  rest  t 
Now  you  have  got  a  shadow,  an  umbrella, 
To  keep  the  scorching  world's  opinion 
From  your  fair  credit. 

The  umbrella  was  first  introduced  at  Bristol 
about  178a  It  created  a  great  sensation,  its  color 
being  red ;  and  it  probably  came  from  Leghorn, 
with  which  place  Bristol  at  that  time  maintained 
a  great  trade. 

James  Hanway  the  traveller,  who  lived  and 
died  in  a  house  in  Red  Lion  Square,  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  first  ntan  to  walk  the  street!  of 
London,  in  1756,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head; 
and  after  carrying  one  nearly  thirty  years,  saw 
them  come  into  general  use.  But  this  is  clearly 
an  error. 

In  the  following  passages  from  Cowper's  Task, 
the  umbrella  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  what 
would  now  be  called  a  parasol,  the  two  words 
being  very  loosely  applied  in  the  extracts  given 
above : — 

We  bear  our  shades  about  us  ;  self-deprived 
Of  other  screen,  die  thin  umbrella  spread* 
And  range  on  Indian  wast*  without  a  tree. 

Book  I. 

Expect  her  soon  with  footboy  at  her  heels» 
No  longer  blushing  for  her  awkward  load. 
Her  tram  and  her  umbrella  all  her  care. 

Book  IV. 

As  we  call  a  cumbrous  umbrella  a  "  Gamp,"  in 
fond  remembrance  of  Sairey,  so  is  such  a  one 
called  **  un  Robinson  "in  France,  from  the  machine 
beneath  which  the  hero  of  Defoe  sheltered  him- 
self from  the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun. 

A  writer  in  the  Book  of  Days  (i.  243)  says, 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  there  was  living  at 
Taunton  a  lady  who  recollected  when  there  were 
but  two  umbrellas  in  that  town ;  one  belonged  to 
a  clergyman,  who,  on  proceeding  to  his  duties  on 
Sunday,  hung  up  the  umbrella  in  the  church 
porch,  where  it  attracted  the  gaze  ^nd  admira- 
tion of  the  towns-people  coming  to  church. 

Scarlet  Fever  Infection. — Experiments  hare 
lately  been  conducted  at  the  Birmingham  Chil- 
dren's Hopital,  which  are  said  to  point  most  conclu- 
sively to  ttie  fact  that  scatiet  fever  is  communica- 
ted, in  numberless  cases,  through  the  medium  of 
the  laundry.  It  has  always  t^en  held  that  the 
clothing  of  fever  patients  is  infectious,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Birmingham  Daily  Mail,  it  is  only  now 
that  the  important  fact  has  been  elicited  that  the 
mixing  of  such  clothes  w^th  others  in  the  wash  is 
an  active  agent  in  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Fever  germs  are  destroyed  by  water  at  212  dcg. 
Fahremieit,  and  to  stamp  out  scarlatina  we  must 
isolate  the  washing  of  the  patients.  If  it  can  be 
afforded,  the  best  thing  is  to  bum  the  clothing ; 
but  where  that  would  be  too  costly,  the  washing 
should  be  done  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  same 
house  and  no  other  dothing  should  be  mixed 
with  it. 
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PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  METAPHYSICS. 

The  three  words,  philosophy,  psycho-  excluded  from  it ;  nothing  lay  outside  its 

logy,  and  metaphysics,  are  words  so  fre-  circumference.     It  was  the  attempt  to 

quently   confounded,  they  are  words   of  comprise  in  one  view  all  those  relations 

such    comprehensive    signification,    and,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  our  guide  to 

lastly,  they  are  words  the  use  of  which  is  happiness.  ■  No  one    would    tiien    have 

so    absolutely   unavoidable  by  all    deep  dreamed  of  putting  philosophy  in  antag 

thinkers — even   those   who   most  dislike  onism  to  science,  and  arguing,  from  the 

the  subjects  which  they  represent — that  it  splendid  attainments  of  inquirers  in  cer- 

is  worth  while  to  attempt  accurately  to  dis-  tain   definite  lines,  that  the  deep-rooted 

tinguish  and  define  their  meaning.     I  be-  instinct  of  man  to  make  a  way  for  himself 

lieve  that  they  are  all  necessary  words,  in  the  unknown,  the  unexperienced,  the 

and  of  perfectly  distinguishable  meaning;  novel,  the  obscure,  was  henceforth  to  be 

and  1  shall  accordingly  attempt  to  define  quenched  and  die  away.     Such  was  not 

each  of  them  in  turn.  the  temptation  of  a  primitive  age;  they 
had  too  little  accurate  knowledge  to  be 

I.  In  the  times  when  the  word  Philoso-  inclined  to  set  up  that  Which  they  had  as. 

phy  was  first  invented,  there  could  have  a  model  to  which  all  the  future  investiga- 

been  no  question  with  any  intelligent  man  tions  of  men  must  conform  ;  they  were 

as  to  its  true  meaning,  nor  any  need  for  a  not  oppressed  by  the  magnitude  of  their 

definition  or  explanation  of  it.     As  the  possessions ;  they  had  the  freedom  of  all 

love   of  wisdom,  it  stood  to  signify  the  first  ibeginnings.  .  What   they  were   not, 

whole  sum  of  those  efforts  by  which  men  we  are.     We  have  gained  such  wealth  of 

get  to  know  what  is  truest,  highest,  most  knowledge  that  we  are  afraid  to  desert 

'  important  for  their  welfare.     Nothing  was  the  structures  that  have  been  built  for  us. 

Nbw  Sbries.— Vol.  XIIL,  No.  4.  25 
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by  the  energy  and  ability  of  our  prede-  of  all  diings.  What  notions  they  had 
cessors.  Here,  we  think,  we  are  secure  ;  about  the  value  of  their  doctrines  to  men, 
here  let  us  remain.  Nevertheless  in  this,  of  the  futiu*e  progress  of  the  race  in  know- 
as  in  all  other  respects,  the  freedom  of  ledge,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  They 
man  must  be  vindicated.  Even  in  the  doubtless  thought,  as  many  after  them 
most  firmly  organized  societies  diflferent  have  thought,  that  they  had  arrived  at 
members  are  perpetually  severing  them-  finality,  that  after  them  none  could 
selves  fi-om  the  parent  body  to  become  any  more  move  firom  the  centre  which 
the  founders  and  originators  of  a  new  or-  they  had  established ;  and  thus  they  fell 
der  of  things,  to  establish  oflfshoots  and  into  the  first  great  danger  of  philosophy, 
colonies  which  shall  be  instinct  with  a  The  notion  that  the  universe  contains 
spirit  as  yet  unheard  of;  and  so  it  is  with  some  one  secret,  the  discoverer  of  which 
our  knowledge.  Whatever  the  solidity  of  will  be  the  greatest  of  mankind,  is  one  in- 
our  achievements,  there  is  a  necessity  for-  to  which  original  minds  are  the  most 
ever  to  refuse  to  be  enslaved  by  them,  prone  to  fall.  It  inspires  them  with  the 
To  prevent  our  enslavement  is  the  task  most  brilliant  ambition,  the  ambition  of 
of  philosophy.  Philosophy  then  is  rightly  being  the  king  of  the  intellects  of  the 
opposed  to  science ;  but  it  is  opposed  to  it  world,  to  whom  all  succeeding  inquirers 
not  as  if  they  were  rival  and  incompatible  will  acknowledge  that  their  own  victories 
endeavors,  nor  again  as  if  they  were  dif-  are  due. 

ferent  methods  of  pursuing  the  same  ob-        But  this  notion,  that  there  is  any  one 
ject,  nor  again  as  if  they  were  the  pursuit  secret  in  nature,  which  she  jealously  hides 
of  diflferent  branches  of  knowledge,  as  as-  firom  us,  but  which  we  may,   if  clever 
tronomy  and  geology  are  diflferent  bran-  enough,  wrest  from 'her,  is  the  bane  of 
ches.     It  is  opposed  to  science  as  the  philosophy.     As  long  as  it  is  entertained, 
germinal  impulse  is  opposed  to  the  per-  it  will  be  useless  to  try  to  avert  the  ridi- 
fected  fruit,  as  the  universal  energy  of  cule  of  men  of   the  world  or  men  of 
creation  is  opposed  to  the  particular  con-  science,  who  will  insist  on  puttii^  the 
Crete  attainment.     Astronomy,   geology,  awkward  question,  whether  philosophers 
chemistry,  all  the  separate  sciences,  are  have  yet  found  what  they  are  looking  for. 
the  divers  kind  of  produce  which  the  Secure  in  their  own  success,  since  they 
teeming  force  of  the  human  intellect  has  sought  after  the  clearly  attainable,  they 
brought  forth  to  the  light  of  day  and  soli-  will  plausibly  argue  that  philosophers,  in 
dified  in  concrete  manifestation ;  but  the  the  endeavor  to  gain  a  deeper  insight,  have 
vivifying    energy   which     created    these  grasped  at  mere  moonshine  and  shadow, 
is  not  confined  to  these,  any  more  than        But  let  it  once  be  acknowledged  that 
the  productive  power  of  nature  is  limited  there  is  no  such  single  secret  of  nature,  and 
to  those  plants  and  animals  which  at  pre-  philosophy  is  firee  again.    Secrets  enough 
sent  exist ;  and  the  creative  spirit  must  nature  has  ;    to  unfold  them  one  after 
ever  retire  from  the  cosmos  which  is  its  another  is  the  highest  intellectual  delight ; 
accomplished  work,  and  seek  new  modes  it  is  the  very  task  of  philosophy  to  feel 
of  origination  from  the  darkness   firom  that  what  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be 
which  It  first  issued.  open  and  plain  really  conceads  depths  of 
Let  us  then  consider  the  nature  of  this  being,  to  exhibit  which  fiilly  is  a  task  for 
philosophical  impulse,  the  diflferent  views  long  ages.     But  this  is  an  infinite  pro- 
held  respecting  it,  its  characteristics  in  cess ;  the  end  of  it  will  never  be  reached, 
birth  and  growth,  its  real  and  true  aim  If  we  are  to  accept  in  any  sense  that 
as  contrasted  with  that  which    may  er-  legend  of  the  veiled  Isis,  we  must  inter- 
roneously  be  assigned  to  it     The  first  pret     tiie    veil    as    signif}dng,   not  'any 
idea  of  those  who  endeavor  to  take  extcn-  mysterious  self-conceabnent  of  an    im- 
sive  and  original  views  of  things  is  to  find  known  power,  but  the  pure  open  infinity 
some  formula  which  shall  be  applicable  lyhich  escapes  our  apprehension  by  its 
to   every    imaginable    circumstance  and    simple  magnitude. 

phenomenon.  This  was  the  aim  of  Thales,  Nothing  has  so  much  tended  in  modem 
of  Heraclitus,  of  Pythagoras ;  and  these  times  to  foster  the  idea  of  a  single  secret 
celebrated  men  put  down  water,  fire,  and  of  nature  as  the  great  discovery  of  New- 
number  respectively  as  the  ultimate  ton.  To  those  who  during  the  last  century 
foundation,  as  the  key  to   the  solution  saw  the  unfolding  of  the  theory  of  gravita- 
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tion,  and  the  universality  of  the  region 
over  which  it  prevailed,  it  was  no  unna- 
tural thought  that  this  was  that  to 
which  all  future  inquiry  must  be  subser- 
vient. And  yet,  whether  gravitation  ac- 
cording to  Newton's  law  be  really  univer- 
sal or  not,  it  is  certain  that  even  physical 
science  has  not  by  any  means  tied  itself 
down  by  a  ri^d  connection  with  the 
theory.  Electncity,  magnetism,  the  de- 
velopment of  species,  the  development  of 
language,  are  all  subjects  which,  at  any 
rate  at  present,  lie  quite  outside  the  theory 
of  gravitation.  It  therefore  was  very  useless 
trouble  in  many  of  the  promoters  of  spiri- 
tual science  to  endeavor  to  obtain  some 
great  spiritug.1  principle  which  should  dis- 
place Newton's  theory  from  its  imagined 
position  of  arbiter  of  the  universe.  It  was 
more  than  useless ;  it  was  even  injurious 
to  them.  For  the  great  secrets  of  the  uni- 
verse are  not  specially  disclosed  to  those 
who  have  an  extraordinary  ambition  to 
discover  them,  but  at  the  time  when 
the  minds  of  men  are  ripe  for  them. 

When  then  I  say  that  philosophy  has 
for  its  aim  to  quit  the  certain,  clear,  and 
definite,  and  to  elicit  n^w  modes  of  ori- 
gination and  discovery  from  the  obscure 
and  dark  parts  of  the  universe,  this  must 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  philosophy  has 
for  its  aim  to  find  out  the  secret  of  the 
universe.  Doubtless  that  unity  of  feeling 
and  impulse,  that  kinship  of  nature,  which 
runs — so  we  cannot  avoid  believing — 
through  all  things  animate,  and  as  some 
would  think  even  through  what  we  call 
the  inanimate,  will  impress  itself  on  the 
philosopher,  and  guide  him  in  his  re- 
search. Doubtless,  too,  the  philosopher 
must  aim  at  universality.  This  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  distinction  between  him 
and  the  scientific  inquirer ;  for  the  scientific 
inquirer  avowedly  takes  only  a  portion  of 
the  field  of  knowledge  as  his  own.  But  there 
is  the  widest  difference  between  the  idea 
that  nature  has  one  ultimate  secret,  and  this 
impulse  after  universality.  The  latter  does 
not  presuppose  finality ;  the  former  does. 

To  proceed.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  philosophy  is  connected  in  a  special 
manner  with  the  science  of  mind.  It  is 
an  error,  too,  purely  of  recent  times  ;  no 
ancient  philosopher  conceived  in  this 
way  of  philosophy.  Thales  and  Heracli- 
tus,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  all  regarded  the 
physical  universe  as  material  for  the  most 
widely  speculative  intellect.     It  is  true 


that  the  way  in  which'!  these  four 
thinkers  respectively  regarded  physical 
research  was  very  different.  To  Thales 
and  Heraclitus,  the  difference  between 
mental  and  physical  inquiry  had  not  yet 
suggested  itself ;  nor  indeed  did  they  con- 
template any  division  of  the  field  of  know- 
ledge into  separate,  branches.  ^Vhen 
Heraclitus  declared  that  fire  was  the  es- 
sence of  the  universe,  and  that  ^11 
tfiings  are  in  a  state  of  flux,  he  did  not  re- 
gard himself  as  a  physical  inquirer,  or  as  a 
mental  inquirer,  but  as  an  inquirer  simply. 
In  Plato's  time  physical  science  was  be- 
ginning to  develop  itself  as  a  separate 
study ;  and,  as  we  see  in  the  Phaedo,  he 
rejected  it  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
why  he  rejected  it.  He  did  not,  like  many 
modem  writers,  allow  the  excellence  of 
physical  science,  and  then  set  it  side  by 
side  with  philosophy,  as  separate  subjects ; 
in  which  case  he  would  certainly  have 
limited  the  area  of  philosophy  to  mental 
science.  But  he  rejected  the  physical 
science  of  his  day  precisely  because  it  was 
erecting  itself  as  a  separate  subject,  be- 
cause it  did  not  submit  itself  to  that  deep- 
er philosophy  which  he  sought  to  pro- 
mote. So  far  was  he  from  excluding 
the  physical  universe  from  his  thought, 
that  in  the  Timaeus  he  made  an  elaborate 
theor}^  of  it.  He  did  indeed  err  in  this 
rejection;  for  none  widiout  deliberately 
shutting  his  eyes  can  deny  the  splendid 
success  of  physical  science  as  a  separate 
subject.  But  his  error  was  the  error  of  a 
noble  mind.  He  had  an  intellect  that  im- 
peratively demanded  unity.  He  could 
not  endure  schism  either  in  the  universe, 
or  in  state  polity,  or  in  the  thought  of  man. 
And  it  is  evident  that  when  physical 
science  or  any  other  pursuit  separates  it- 
self from  the  central  aim  of  man's  nature, 
a  schism  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  produced 
in  that  nature.  It  required  more  expe- 
rience than  Plato  perhaps  could  have 
possessed  to  discern  that  such  a  schism  is 
only  superficial,  that  knowledge  is  ad- 
vanced by  men's  devoting  themselves  to  the 
separate  branches  of  it  respectively,  and 
that  such  a  separation  of  pursuits  does 
not  imply  that  each  inquirer  is  cut  off  from 
the  central  root,  the  unity  of  the  whole, 
which  is  on  the  contrary  that  which  sup- 
plies to  all  inquirers  their  life  and  energy. 
Aristotle  was  the  first  to  teach  the  sep- 
aration of  the  sciences  ;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  ever  taken  in  the 
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development  of  knowledge.  But  Aris- 
totle was  very  far  from  thinking  that 
knowledge  was  entirely  multiform,  and  that 
philosophy  had  to  do  with  one  branch  of 
it,  and  not  with  another.  He  was  as  well 
aware  as  Plato  that  all  knowledge  was  a 
single  realm,  though  he  had  not  the  enthu- 
siastic eagerness  of  Plato  to  contemplate 
this  whole  realm  at  once. 

It  is  clear  then  that  in  the  primitive 
original  idea  of  philosophy,  investigation 
into  the  physical  universe  formed  a  part 
of  it  It  is,  however,  a  dififerent  and 
much  harder  task  to  show  that  this  is  still 
a  part  of  philosophy — that  the  physical 
sciences  are  not  independent,  isolated 
svstems,  but  that  they  have  their  root  in 
tne  philosophical  impulse,  and  that  it  is 
by  this  impulse  that  they  become  connec- 
ted and  receive  development.  And  to 
show  the  full  relations  of  physical  science 
with  philosophy,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  wider  principles  than  physical 
science  can  supply. 

All  true  philosophy  seeks,  as  has  been 
said,  to  be  universal,  and  to  contemplate 
the  universe  as  a  whole  possessed  of  an 
intrinsic  unity.  Hence  all  true  philoso- 
phy must  assume  that  the  dualism  of 
mind  and  matter  (the  broadest  division 
of  things  with  which  we  are  acquainted) 
is  only  an  apparent  dualism,  and  that 
beneadi  it  lies  a  more  comprehensive 
unity.  Every  true  philosopher  is  pene- 
trated by  the  sense  of  this  unity,  and 
seeks  as  far  as  possible  to  exhibit  it  No 
philosopher  has  yet  exhibited  it  fully; 
and  the  full  exhibition  of  it  is  more  likely 
to  come  about  by  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  thought  than  by  any  sudden  dis- 
covery. But  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
a  philosopher  may  attempt,  as  far  as  he  is 
abl^,  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  matter  and  mind, 
or,  to  use  a  better  term,  spirit  He  may 
set  down  matter  as  ultimate,  and  make 
spirit  a  function  of  matter ;  or  he  may 
set  down  spirit  as  ultimate,  and  make 
matter  a  function  of  spirit  The  former 
is,  in  •  one  respect,  the  most  obvious,  and 
at  present  certainly  the  most  workable 
mediod.  For  the  material  universe  is 
given  to  oui  eyesight  as  a  whole ;  all  its 
parts  are  contmuous ;  whereas  the  spirit- 
ual world  appears  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  isolated,  independent  beings,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  it  otlier- 
wise.  It  is  then  much  easier,  in  our 
investigations,   to    consider    spirit    as  a 


function  of  matter,  than  to  consider 
matter  as  a  function  of  spirit  Never- 
theless, few  who  reflect  on  the  question 
are  able  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  universe  is,  fundamentally,  spiritual 
If  we  analyze  what  we  mean  by  matter, 
we  find  that  each  of  its  elements  taken 
separately — such  as  color,  smell,  taste, 
even  size  and  shape — is  capable  of  being 
considered  a  function  of  mind.  The 
percipient  is  as  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  these  elements  as  is  the  thing  per- 
ceived. If  there  were  no  eyes  in  the 
world,  there  might  be  the  vibration  of 
an  undulatory  ether,  but  there  would 
not  be  color,  m  our  sense  of  the  word  col- 
or. It  used  to  be  thought  that  shape 
and  size  were  absolute  qualities  of  mat- 
ter; but  the  eminent  EngHsh  psycholo- 
gists have  shown  that  without  the  energy 
of  the  percipient  these  qualities  would 
also  fade  away  into  unmeaningness. 
Hence  it  is  that  there  is  no  quality  of 
matter  which  is  incapable  of  being  exhib- 
ited as  a  function  of  the  percipient  mind. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  diere  are  spiritu- 
al qualities  incapable  of  being  exhibited 
as  functions  of  matter.  Our  passions 
and  emotions  are  purely  spiritual.  Take 
anger  or  fear,  for  example.  The  signs 
of  anger  or  fear,  the  redness  or  paleness, 
may  indeed  be  exhibited  on  the  face  of  a 
man  ;  but  these  signs  are  no  more  to  be 
identified  with  the  emotion  itself  of  anger 
or  of  fear  than  are  the  letters  of  the  words 
anger  or  fear  printed  on  this  paper. 
These  considerations  appear  to  prove 
that  if  we  could  contemplate  the  universe 
as  a  single  whole  the  fiindamental  char- 
acter of  it  would  be  seen  to  be  spiritual. 
If  this  be  true,  then  it  must  be  the 
effort  of  the  philosopher  to  subordinate 
the  material  to  the  spiritual,  to  assign 
to  every  external  law  a  meaning  derived 
from  the  internal,  to  show  that  gravita- 
tion, electricity,  the  cohesion  of  granite, 
the  fluidity  of  waters,  have  in  them  that 
which  is  not  without  kinship  to  the  im- 
pulses of  man.  But  this  is  a  hard  task  ; 
noc,  in  saying  that  it  must  be  the 
effort  of  the  philosopher,  is  it  implied 
that  it  must  be  his  total  effort  For  the 
search  after  knowledge  has,  as  was  im- 
plied in  what  was  said  about  Plato,  a 
double  character.  Partly  we  have  to 
throw  ourselves  freely  over  the  wide 
realms  of  nature,  and  gather  in  the  di- 
versity of  objects  which  she  presents  to 
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us ;  partly  we  have  to  discern  the  unity 
of  character  and  principle  prevailing 
among  the  diversity  of  objects.  The 
philosopher  must  not,  while  pursuing  the 
latter  aim,  neglect  the  former ;  or  his 
philosophy  will  wither  up  for  want  of  suste- 
nance. He,  above  all  other  inquirers, 
must  desire  to  be  Catholic,  universal,  uni- 
form ;  but  there  are  schisms  in  our  knowl- 
edge which  he  must  tolerate,  to  which  he 
must  at  present  submit  himself. 

Those  philosophers  who  endeavor  to 
bring  to  its  completion  this  great  tenden- 
cy of  philosophy,  to  exhibit  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  world  as  dominating  over 
and  comprising  all  other  laws,  are  called 
metaphysicians.  Of  their  methods  more 
will  be  said  presently.  Here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  their  end, 
though  one  that  all  men  must  hope  for 
and  believe  in,  is  yet  not  one  immediate- 
ly practical  and  visible.  Time  will,  as 
I  believe,  work  on  their  side ;  the  mate- 
rial will  be  gradually  penetrated  and 
transformed  by  the  spiritual.  But  we 
must  beware  of  thinking  that  metaphysics 
is  the  only  philosophy,  or  that  the  physi- 
cal sciences  will  remain  in  their  isolated 
schismatic  state  until  that  final  culmin- 
ating moment  when  they  shall  be  shown 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  spiritual  unity. 

On  the  contrary,  philosophy  is  even 
now,  and  has  ever  been,  at  work  among 
the  sciences.  A  vast  and  gradual  influ- 
ence tends  to  bring  these  separate  por- 
tions of  our  knowledge  into  connection 
with  each  other — an  influence  sometimes 
vaguer,  sometimes  clearer,  but  always  ris- 
ing out  of  vagueness  into  clearness,  some- 
times tending  to  attach  only  some  two  or 
three  sciences  together,  sometimes  applic- 
able to  the  whole  range  of  our  knowledge. 
Thus  the  nebular  hypothesis,  if  true,  would 
connect  astronomy  and  geology,  and  if 
carried  far  enough,  would  probably  wholly 
unite  these  sciences;  but  it  need  not 
toucfi  upon  any  science  but  these  two, 
though,  of  course,  it  might  do  so.  Thus 
the  nebular  hypothesis  is  a  philosophical 
effort,  though  one  of  a  limited  character. 
Its  tendency,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  to  make 
our  knowledge  uniform ;  but  it  does  not 
go  very  far  in  this  direction.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  theory  of  evolution,  of  the 
development  of  the  heterogeneous  out 
of  the  homogeneous,  as  given  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  is  a  very  wide  philosophical 
effort ;  there  is  hardly  any  portion  of  our 


knowledge,  material  or  spiritual,  to  which 
it  is  not  applicable ;  it  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  unity  of  our  knowl- 
edge. Not  that  even  this,  or  any  effort 
wiSiin  our  present  capacity,  attains  to 
anything  like  the  dimensions  of  a  final 
philosophv.  It  is  enough  that  the  ten- 
dency exists;  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
undergoing  a  perpetual  remodelling,  a 
fundamental  change  which  is  not  destruc- 
tion but  renovation.  There  is  not  an  atom 
of  it  which  is  not  continually  being  set  in 
some  new  point  of  view,  wherein  it  is  har- 
monized with  other  portions  that  have 
hitherto  been  supposed  alien  to  it.  This 
change  is  the  work  of  philosophy ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  all  philosophy  is  not  spir- 
itual philosophy.  The  tendency  of  phil- 
losophy  is  spiritual ;  those  who  seek  to 
bring  all  our  knowledge  into  harmony  will 
be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  spiritual 
principles ;  but  as  there  are  purely  mate- 
rial parts  of  our  knowledge,  so  there  are 
purely  material  ways  of  harmonizing  those 
parts. 

Thus  while  philosophy  has  a  clear  and 
universal  aim — namely,  to  bring  all  knowl- 
edge, all  reality,  into  harmony — and  while 
philosophy,  as  a  whole  (unless  the  view 
here  maintained  be  wrong),  has  a  meta- 
physical and  spiritual  tendency,  and  the 
principles  which  will  gradually  shine 
clearer  and  clearer  in  proportion  to  our 
increased  command  of  tru&i  are  spiritual 
principles,  yet  this  latter  belief  is  no  part 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Philosophy,  as 
it  is  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Metaphysics ;  and  the  philosopher  will  not 
bind  himself  down  to  any  spiritual  prin- 
ciple, but  will  seize  upon  any  facts,  any 
forms  of  representation,  which  appear  to 
him  able  to  harmonize  and  link  together 
different  portions  of  our  knowledge. 
Thus  a  philosopher  may  know  his  theories 
to  be  partial,  and  not  universal,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  those  who  thought  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis ;  but  he  could  not  call 
himself  a  philosopher  without  a  belief  that 
his  theories  directly  aided  the  establish- 
ment of  a  universal  harmony. 

Here,  however,  it  is  that  philosophy 
touches  upon  science.  For  the  essential 
characteristic  of  science  is,  that  it  submits 
to  be  partial  for  the  sake  of  clearness ;  so 
that  when  philosophy  submits  to  be  partial, 
even  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  univer- 
sal harmony  of  knowledge,  it  touches  the 
border  of  science.     And  in  fact  there  is  no 
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clearly  marked  line  between  philosophy 
and  science;  though  of  some  views  we 
may  say  decidedly,  "  these  are  scientific," 
and  of  others,  "  these  are  j^ilosophical." 
It  is  the  first  aim  of  the  scientific  inquirer, 
not  to  enlarge  his  range,  but  to  be  accu- 
rate and  complete  withan  his  range ;  it  is 
the  first  aim  of  the  philosopher  to  embrace 
a  large  compass,  so  that  he  is  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  want  of  definiteness  for  the 
sake  of  universality.  The  solid  masses  of 
knowledge,  which  we  call  the  sciences, 
stand  in  a  manner  isolated,  like  the  planets 
and  stars  in  the  heaven ;  and  just  as  in 
the  material  universe  there  floats  an  ether, 
dividing  and  yet  uniting  the  solid  orbs,  so 
those  parts  of  our  knowledge  which  we  are 
entitled  to  consider  fixed  and  certain  are 
separated  and  at  the  same  time  united  by 
large  tracts  of  obscurity,  enlightened  by 
only  a  few  elementary  principles.  Philoso- 
phy is  bound  not  to  shrink  from  dealing  with 
these  tracts  of  comparative  obscurity ;  the 
scientific  inquirer  does,  with  reason,  pass 
them  over :  but  it  is  not  unimportant  to  our 
welfare  that  they  should  be  kept  before 
our  notice.  Thus  all  theories  on  the 
nature  of  things  which' are  too  large  to  be 
corroborated  and  verified  by  such  obser- 
vation of  facts  as  we  can  command,  and 
yet  are  such  as  within  this  limitation  ap- 
prove themselves  to  our  reason,  are 
essentially  philosophical.  Scientific  men 
are  afraid  of  vagueness ;  but  it  is  right  not 
to  be  too  much  afraid  of  vagueness, 
though  no  one  should  be  content  with 
resting  in  it.  Those  who  refuse  at  the 
outset  to  take  into  their  consideration  re- 
gions that  to  their  apprehension  are  dark 
or  dimly  lighted,  who  confine  themselves 
to  clear  ideas  and  irrefutable  logic,  will 
never  effect  anything  original.  Few  men 
indeed  are  aware  how  great  their  ignor- 
ance is ;  or,  if  they  are  compelled  to  own 
it  in  any  case,  their  next  resource  is  to 
represent  the  subject  as  inaccessible  to 
human  inquiry  altogether,  so  that  at  any 
rat€  they  may  not  be  inferior  to  others. 
But  the  truth  is,  there  are  immense  tracts, 
of  which  we  are  ignorant  now,  which  are 
not  necessarily  inaccessible  to  human  in- 
quiry, and  in  which  patient  observation 
may  disclose  to  us  here  one  gleam,  there 
another ;  and  it  is  a  most  essential  part  of 
philosophy  not  to  let  us  ignore  these 
tracts.  Even  in  such  sciences  as  chem- 
istry and  astronomy,  how  much  there  is 
which  must  be  true,  which  will  be  dis- 


covered, of  which  we  have  not  the  shadow 
of  an  idea  now ;  and  how  much  more  when 
we  come  to  the  thoughts  and  faculties  of 
men  or  of  brutes.  The  obscure,  inchoative 
character  of  philosophy  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  originality  and  universal- 
ity of  it. 

And  if  it  be  objected  that  what  is 
here  said  of  the  obscurity  of  the  realms 
of  philosophy  is  not  consistent  with  what 
was  previously  said  of  philosophy  being 
the  endeavor  to  harmonize  all  knowledge, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Philoso-. 
phy  is  not  responsible  for  the  fact  of  our 
Ignorance,  though  it  is  that  which  con- 
vinces us  of  our  ignorance :  in  obeying 
the  purely  free  and  unconfined  impulse 
to  know  the  world  in  which  we  live,  we 
do  actually  find  that  the  fields  of  our 
knowledge  are  but  as  islands  in  an  ocean 
of  the  (unknown.  Is  it  possible,  in  en- 
deavoring to  harmonize  all  reality,  to 
ignore  realities  which  are  vmknov/n  or 
half-known,  as  if  they  were  non-existent  ? 
It  is  impossible ;  and  therefore  philoso- 
phy, in  the  endeavor  to  be  universal, 
must  of  necessity  linger  among  the  ob- 
scure. 

Yet  philosophy  is  not  alien  firom 
science ;  and  if  we  like,  we  may  consider 
science  simply  as  philosophy  contracting 
itself  for  the  moment  and  bringing  itself 
to  a  focus.  For  philosophy  is  nothing 
more  than  thought,  the  thought  of  the 
successive  generations  of  men;  and 
though  thought  is  infinite  in  its  capacity, 
it  can  narrow  itself  to  grasp  the  finite. 
And  when  we  come  to  the  great  generali- 
zations of  science,  the  highest  successfiil 
achievements  of  the  human  intellect,  we 
feel  it  not  unnatural  to  call  the  authors 
of  them  philosophers.  We  call  Newton 
a  philosopher.  And  again,  if  we  look  at 
these  great  generalizations,  it  is  observa- 
ble that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
tinctly reached  by  the  way  of  philosophy ; 
that  IS,  they  occurred  not  to  men  whose 
minds  were  bent  on  the  clear  and  com- 
prehensible, but  to  men  whose  minds 
roamed  over  the  spaces  of  the  unknown. 
The  theory  that  the  earth  ^oes  round  the 
sun  was  thought  of  centunes  before  Co- 
pernicus ;  and  even  Copernicus  did  not 
prove  it ;  so  gradually  (fid  it  emerge  out 
of  the  category  of  the  fantastic  into  the 
category  of  the  demonstrated.  Kepler's 
laws  were  not  certainly  thought  of  before 
Kepler ;  but  if  Kepler  had  not  possessed 
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an  immense  imaginative  power,  such  as 
on  other  occasions  displayed  itself  in  hy- 
potheses seemingly  the  most  eccentric, 
all  the  clear  diinking  in  the  world  would 
never  have  discovered  what  he  discover- 
ed. Gravitation  was  thought  of  before . 
Newton;  the  atomic  theory,  in  quite 
ancient  times;  the  development  of  species 
is  even  yet  rather  a  hypothesis  believed 
from  its  adaptation  to  our  reason,  than  a 
theorem  proved  on  the  evidence  of 
facts. 

One  of  the  best  instances  of  the  aid 
which  even  a  partly  erroneous  philosophi- 
cal theory  may  lend  to  the  formation  of 
clear  science,  is  afforded  by  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  astronomy.  And  this  is  espe- 
cially noticeable ;  for  the  Ptolemaic  system 
grounded  itself  on  observation  more  than 
most  scientific  systems  do  ;  so  that  if  we 
can  see  the  remodelling  impulse,  the  ele- 
ment native  to  thought,  working  in  this 
system,  it  will  be  plain  how  greatly  it 
must  prevail  through  all  science.  Now 
the  theory  of  epicycles  and  eccentrics, 
on  which  the  whole  Ptolemaic  system  was 
based,  and  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  register  and  preserve 
those  observations  which  were  the  indis- 
pensable preliminaries  of  the  Copemican 
s)rstem,  was  essentially  philosophical.  It 
sprang  up  in  the  Platonic  school ;  it  was 
adopted  by  Aristotle.  It  was  a  theory 
that,  rough  as  it  was,  still  demanded  the 
effort  of  Siought,  and  not  merely  the  keen 
eyesight  It  had  another  characteristic 
common  in  philosophy ;  in  it  we  see 
truth  gradually  emerging  from  error,  the 
truth  and  the  error  at  first  commingled  in 
one  hypothesis,  and  then  the  slow  deposi- 
tion of  the  error,  and  the  liberation  of  the 
truth  that  had  previously  been  contained 
in  solution.  The  theory  of  epicycles,  as 
is  well  known,  was  this  ;  that  every  hea- 
venly body  moved  in  an  orbit  traced  by 
some  point  of  a  wheel  revolving  round  ano- 
ther wheel.  Now  originally,  these  wheels 
were  supposed  to  be  actual  material, 
solid,  though  invisible  bodies,  and  the 
planets  and  stars  to  be  stuck  on  to  them, 
as  a  stone  may  stick  on  to  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage.  In  this  form  the  theory  was 
untrue ;  yet  it  contained  the  germ  of  a 
truth.  Nor  perhaps  could  the  truth  at 
first  have  been  set  forth,  or  at  least  have 
taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  without 
the  admixture  of  error.  The  living  truth 
lay  in  the  dead  error,  as  a  chicken  before 


it  is  hatched  lies  in  the  egg-shell.  The 
hard  lifeless  shell  can  withstand  the  exter- 
nal forces  which  would  overpower  the 
living  thing  were  it  too  soon  exposed  to 
them.  And,  precisely  in  the  same  way, 
the  lifeless,  unproductive  mass  of  error 
may,  by  the  fact  of  its  easy  intelligibility, 
•take  hold  of  men's  minds  far  more  read- 
ily than  the  exact  truth,  which  is  always 
difficult  to  understand,  could  have  done ; 
and  in  this  way  the  truth  is  enabled  to 
survive  till  a  period  comes  when  it  is 
strong  enough  to  break  fi*om  the  surround- 
ing crust,  and  develop  without  fear. 
This  is  a  process  which  we  constantly 
see ;  and  where  the  error  is  simply  dead 
error,  and  has  not  a  pernicious  activity, 
it  is  a  very  beneficial  process.  And  ac- 
cordingly, when  Hippgrchus  came,  he 
discarded  that  portion  of  the  theory  of 
epicycles  which  had  been  necessary  to 
render  the  theory  originally  comprehen- 
sible, namely,  the  materiality  of  the 
wheels,  and  retained  the  rest.  And  in 
this  form  the  theory  of  epicycles,  in  its 
broad  features,  was  actually  true ;  not 
the  highest  astronpmical  truth,  not  so 
comprehensive  as  'the  hypothesis  of  Kep- 
ler, but  still  true  and  for  the  time  most 
important.  And  both  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  would  probably  have  agreed  in 
this  fiirther  characteristic  of  their  theory— 
that  it  was  a  tentative  theory,  which 
might  in  time  be  superseded  by  some- 
thing better ;  and  this  tentativeness,  im- 
plying as  it  does  a  radical  development, 
and  not  merely  change  in  the  subordinate 
branches  of  a  hypothesis,  is  essentially 
philosophical.  We  know  at  all  events 
that  Ptolemy  was  as  well  •  aware  of  the 
cumbrousness  of  his  epicycles  as  was 
Milton  or  King  Alfonso. 

No  considerable  development  can  take 
place,  either  in  any  separate  science,  or 
in  the  great  whole  of  knowledge,  which 
comprises  so  much  that  is  not  yet  formed 
into  the  soliditjr  of  a  science,  without  pass- 
ing through  this  stage,  which  is  the  philo- 
sophical stage — the  stage  of  tentativeness, 
incompleteness,  formation.  But  some- 
times this  stage  may  be  contained*  within 
very  narrow  limits.  And  occasionally, 
in  the  development  of  a  particular  science, 
the  philosophical  stage  will  be  confined 
to  the  breast  of  one  individual,  so  that  to 
the  multitude  it  will  appear  as  if  there  was 
no  philosophical  stage  at  all — as  if  the 
science  had  simply  widened   from  one 
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clear  h)rpothesis  to  another  equally  clear 
and  wider.  Thus  botany,  as  a  particular 
science,  has  had  perhaps  the  minimum  of 
philosophical  speculation;  the  Linnaean 
classification  has  been  superseded  by  the 
natural  classification,  not  certainly  with- 
out tentativeness,  but  with  as  little  tenta- 
tiveness  as  is  possible  in  such  a  change. 
On  the  other  hand,  geology  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  open  to  a  vast  amoimt 
of  tentative  speculation.  And  when  we 
come  to  the  great  whole  of  knowledge — 
to  the  connections  of  the  sciences  and 
the  interspaces  between  them,  to  all  the 
array  of  facts  and  principles  that  cannot 
be  set  down  as  belonging  to  any  particu- 
lar science — there  must,  we  may  be  sure, 
always  be  room  for  the  philosophical  im- 
pulse to  work  in.  Nor  will  any  new 
science  arise  except  by  this  philosophical 
impulse  determining  itself  in  a  particular 
direction ;  so  that  philosophy  may  justly 
be  considered  the  parent  of  science. 

Let  us  then  recapitulate  the  character- 
istics of  philosophy.  The  philosophy  of 
an  individual  is  the  view  which  the  world 

• 

as  a  whole  presents  to  the  mind  of  that  indi- 
vidual ;  so  diat,  as  has  often  been  said,  every 
man  must  have  a  philosophy.  But  it  is 
seldom  thought  worth  while  to  speak  of 
the  view  which  any  man  takes  of  the 
world  as  a  philosophy,  unless  where  the 
man  has  tried  to  grasp  and  hold  consist- 
ently the  total  sum  of  knowledge  possess- 
ed by  his  generation.  Philosophy,  then, 
is  the  eflfort  of  each  successive  generation 
to  contemplate  the  world  as  a  whole ; 
to  look  at  the  universe  with  its  own  eyes 
and  not  under  a  merely  traditional  as- 
pect ;  to  unfold  firom  the  realms  of  obscurity 
new  principles  which  may  unite  and  harmon- 
ize those  portions  of  reality  which  at  pre- 
sent we  know  only  as  disconnected ;  to 
suggest  modes  of  harmonizing  where  cer- 
tainty is  unattainable ;  to  arrange  all  real- 
ity in  order,  from  the  seed  to  the  tree, 
from  the  genesis  to  the  perfect  develop- 
ment Universality  and  originality  are 
the  essential  aims  of  philosophy.  Ajid 
for  the  sake  of  these  it  must  resign  itself 
to  being  inchoative  and  obscure  in  many 
parts,  especially  in  its  most  fundamental 
principles:  whereas  science  resigns  uni- 
versality for  the  sake  of  clearness.  Yet 
philosophy  is  not  separated  by  any  broad 
line  firom  science;  for  what  is  universal 
to  one  man  and  one  age  may  be  partial 
.to  another  man  or  another  age.     There 


is  only  one  assertion  in  the  above 
pages  respecting  i^ulosophy  ^at  needs 
further  proof — the  assertion,  name- 
ly, that  it  has  a  spiritual  tendency,  that 
the  universal  view  of  the  world  tends 
more  and  more  to  become  a  spiritual 
view.  But  the  proof  of  this  will  come 
more  fitly  when  we  consider  metaphy- 
sics. 

II.  Psychol<^  is  the  science  of  mind 
considered  as  a  function  of  the  material 
world.  In  saying  this,  it  is  of  course  not 
denied  that  psychology  may  gradually 
disclose  the  spintual  imity  ef  wtuch  men- 
tion has  been  made.  But  it  bases  itself 
on  the  material  imity ;  this  is  its  primary 
foundation. 

No  one  can  look  out  into  the  world, 
and  not  be  conscious  that  he  knows  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  simple  pheno- 
mena of  sense.  He  knows  that  there  are 
living  beings  beside  himself,  who  like 
himself  have  sight  and  hearing  and  feel- 
ing, and  moreover,  like  himsell^  have  de- 
sire and  pleasure  and  pain.  Men,  beasts, 
birds,  insects — ^not  to  go  any  further  than 
these,  it  is  at  any  rate  unquestionable  that 
these  do  actually  see  and  hear,  desire 
and  feel.  The  question  then  immediately 
arises,  What  is  it  that  these  men  and 
living  creatures  round  us  see,  desire,  and 
know  ?  Can  we  appropriate  to  ourselves 
truly  their  mental  state,  put  ourselves  in- 
to their  position,  see  as  they  see,  desire 
as  they  desire,  think  as  they  think  ?  We 
know  that  within  certain  limits  we  can ; 
and  we  know  that  we  can  progress  in  this 
knowledge  of  our  fellow-creatures.  And 
just  as  the  object  of  physical  science  is 
to  enable  us  to  represent  to  ourselves 
those  portions  of  nature  which  are  capar 
ble  of  striking  on  our  senses,  but  which 
do  not  actusJly  strike  on  our  senses,  be- 
cause they  are  absent  from  our  immediate 
neighborhood  and  environment,  so  the 
object  of  psychological  science  is  to  en- 
able us  to  represent  to  oursdves  those 
feelings  and  desires,  that  knowledge  and 
thought,  which  belong  to  other  living 
beings  than  ourselves. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  deny  the  real- 
ity and  solidity  of  psychological  science. 
As  certain  as  we  are  that  the  dtiesi  the 
houses,  the  rivers,  the  sun,  and  the  sky  do 
really  exist,  and  are  real  objects,  into  the 
nature  and  properties  of  which  we  can  in* 
quire,  so  certain  are  we  that  every  one  of 
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our  friends  and  relations,  that  every  man 
in  the  streets,  every  beast  and  bini  and 
insect,     has     feelings,     sefnses,     desires. 
If^hat  is  felt  or  thought  or  desired,  either 
by  men  or  by  the  beasts  and  birds,  we  do 
not  know,  or  at  least  we  do  not  know 
widi    an3rthing    like    the    accuracy  with 
which  we  know  our  own  feelings   and 
sensations;  but  we  are  sure  that  their 
mental  state  is  not  a  mere  dream  of  our 
own,  and  that  by  the  growth  of  our  own 
experience,  and  thou^t,  and  reflection, 
we  can  get  to  know  more   and  more 
of  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  others, 
whether  of  other  men  or  of  crejitures  other 
than  men.     Further ;  not  only  is  psychol- 
ogy most  certainly  a  real  science,  but  it  is 
also  a  most  assiduously  and  successfully 
cultivated  science ;  and  the  welfare  of  the 
world  depends  on  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion.    If  men  did  not  know  what  was 
pasang  in  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men, 
if  certain  persona  had  not  a  very  wide  and 
clear  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  minds  of  their  fellow-men,  would  not 
the  world  collapse  in  a  month  ?    It  is  be- 
cause we  can  anticipate  what  others  will 
think  and  feel  in  consequence  of  actions 
of  our  own  that  we  are  able  to  act  in  har- 
mony with  others.      Families   are   pre- 
served, states  are  preserved,  the  whole 
society  of  nations  is  preserved  in  happM- 
ness,  prosperity,  and  continual  progress, 
because  the  different  members  of  families 
and    states,    and    the    different    several 
nations,  have    tfie    knowledge    of   each 
other's  thoughts  and  feelings.     Directly 
this  knowledge  departs  from  a  familv  or  a 
state,  that  family  or  that  state  begins  to 
fall  asunder  and  decay.     Barbarians  have 
far  less  knowledge  of  each  other's  minds 
than  civilized  men  have ;  and  this  is  why 
barbarous  tribes  are  so  fleeting  and  un- 
stable.    Nay,  we  cannot  carry  our  eyes 
back  two  hundred  years  in  the  world's 
history  and  not  perceive  that  die  know- 
ledge fftilch  mankind    possess  of   each 
other  has  been  largely  increased  during 
the  interval ;  different  nations  and  differ- 
ent religious  bodies  have  no  longer  that 
distrust  and  hatred  of  each  other  that 
they  had  then.     And  diis  has  been  ef- 
fected by  no  cause  so  much  as  this  (though 
other     subsidiary    and    partly    material 
causes  might  be  named),  that  writers  of 
various  kinds  who  by  study  and  natural 
insight  have  beconje  possessed  of  wide 
knowledge  of  dieir  fellow-men  have  made 


it  their  business  to  diffuse  that  knowledge 
through  the  world. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  remark  that  the 
conception  of  psycholog}'  presented  above 
includes  much  more  than  is  found  in  the 
ordinary  treatises  on  psychology.  It  is 
so  5  and  yet  I  think  that  my  account  of 
psychology  is  fully  justified,  or  rather 
demanded,  by  the  history  of  the  word. 
The  word  psychology  was  first  invented 
to  indicate  a  science  of  mind  founded  on 
an  experimental  basis.  Those  who  in- 
vented it  thought  the  aim  of  the  meta- 
physicians— the  complete  subordination 
of  matter  to  spirit — too  ambitious  an  effort 
at  all  events  for  our  present  powers. 
But,  they  said,  at  any  rate  we  can  know 
something  about  mind ;  mind  is  presented 
to  us  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  universe ; 
as  a  phenomenon  let  us  study  it.  This, 
then,  was  the  primitive  aim  of  psychology, 
— to  study  mind  as  it  is  given  to  us  in 
connection  with  the  actual  world.  And 
does  not  this  aim  fully  cover  Ae  account 
of  psychology  given  above?  It  would 
I>erhaps  be  better  to  speak  of  the  psy- 
chological sciences  than  of  psychology; 
for  our  whole  experimental  knowledge  of 
mind  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  as 
many  separate  portions  as  our  experimen- 
tal knowledge  of  matter.  But  psychology 
is  the  shorter  term,  and  so  far  preferable. 
Nor  is  there  any  prescriptive  usage  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  tie  down  psychology  to 
the  meaning  which  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Bain  give  to  it,  namely,  the  account  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  faculties  of 
man.  And  besides,  to  say  the  truth,  able 
as  the  treatises  of  those  writers  are,  and 
numerous  as  are  the  points  of  light  evolv- 
ed in  their  inquiry,  I  conceive  that  a 
continuous  and  progressive  science  of  the 
nature  of  that  which  they  seek  to  establish 
requires  a  wider  basis  than  they  have 
given  to  it  I  must  then  now  proceed  to 
point  out  the  numerous  divisions  of  the 
experimental  science  of  mind ;  and  I  think 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  all  have  their 
correspondent  in  physical  science. 

First  of  all,  there  are  parts  of  physical 
science  which  deal  not  with  principles  at 
all,  or  at  least  not  primarily  with  principles, 
but  with  simple  facts.  Take  geography, 
for  instance.  This  is  mere  description  of 
what  exists;  the  geographer  does  not 
enter  into  the  question  how  the  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  seas  came  into  existence, 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  towns,  t^ 
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rise  and  fall  of  the  nations  whom  he  marks 
in  his  maps,  but  simply  says :     There  they 
are  ;  these  mountains,  rivers,  seas,  towns, 
nations,  do  exist ;  and  I  record  their  ex- 
istence.    Nor  can  there  be  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  utility  of  such  a  pursuit 
Now  the  history  of  the  annalist  is  in 
mental  science  that  which  corresponds 
to  geography  in  physical  science.     The 
object  of  the  annalist  is  to  describe  men, 
men  as  they  actually  enst,  what  the  acts , 
are    that  concrete   human    beings  have 
done,  what  the  feelings  by  which  they 
have  been  moved,  what,  the  organizations 
that  they  have  made.     It  is  not  the  main 
duty  of  the  annalist  to  philosophize,  to 
generalize,  to  discuss  political  and  social 
problems.      True,   he    may-  do    all  this 
incidentally,  just  as  the  geographer  may 
have  a  chapter  on  the  geology  of  the 
countries  which    he  describes;  but  the 
main  purpose  of  his  work  is  to  describe 
concrete     facts,     namely,     the    actions, 
thoughts,  and  passions  of  individual  men. 
Natural  history,  again,  is  a  branch  of  phy- 
sical science  which  is  almost  entirely  de- 
scriptive.    The  explorer  who  traverses  the 
Brazilian  forests  or  the  islands  of  the  Eas- 
tern archipelago  has  one  principal  duty — 
.to  say  what  he  sees  there,  what  variety  of 
birds,  beasts,  insects,  trees,  herbs,  occupy 
those    regions.     He    may  philosophize; 
but  this  IS  not  his  most  immediate  task. 
And  there  is  a  natural  history  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  matter.    To  describe  the  differ- 
ent races  of  men,  or  the  different  classes 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  blind  or  deaf, 
or  those  who  pursue  special  occupations, 
as  miners,  sailors,  weavers — to  describe 
them  not  merely  externally,  but  in  respect 
of  their  faculties,   habits,   desires,   is    a 
worthy  object,  and  one  that  has  in  many 
instances  been  undertaken  with  success. 
This,  the  least  scientific  portion  of  science, 
is  that  which  most  approaches  the  function 
of   the    artist.     Vivid   representation    is 
the  first,  second,  and  third  duty  of  the 
artist.     He  is  better  for  being  a  philoso- 
pher as  well ;  but,  if  he  is  not,  it  is  no  vital 
error. 

But  the  great  mass  of  science,  physi- 
cal or  mental,  has  far  more  generalization 
than  belongs  even  to  that  of  the  geogra- 
pher or  the  annalist — very  far  more  than 
belongs  to  poetry  or  art.  Thus  it  is 
that  we  have  those  great  sciences  which 
extend  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of 
our    experience,   and  from    slight   signs 


educe  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
but  never  met  the  eye  of  man,  and  of  what 
will  be  but  will  never  ooeet  the  eye  of  him 
who  predicts  it,  which  does  not  even  in 
imagination  come  before  the  eye  of  the 
thiiiJ^er  as  he  predicts  it,  but  is  understood 
through  symbols  only.     Astronomy,  geol- 
ogy, botany,  zoology,  are  among  these; 
the  distant  in  space  or  time,  the  long 
sequence  of  causes  through  the  ages,  the 
metamorphoses  which  the  forms  of  nature, 
animate  or  inanimate,  have  gone -through 
in  their  progress  to  their  present  state,  are 
rendered  comprehensible  by  such  sciences 
as  these.     In  them  the  penetrating  and 
unravelling  power  of  tiiought  adds  far 
more  to  the  simple  senses  than  the  tele- 
scope and  microscope  add  to  the  naked 
eye.     And  there  are  psychological  scien- 
ces which  correspond  to  these  physical 
sciences.      Political    phenomena,    social 
phenomena,  respectively  afford  materials 
for  systems  not  less  broad,  not  less  real, 
though  at  present  less  developed,  than  as- 
tronomy and  geology.     I^ittle  as  I  am  able 
to  agree  with  the  total  conception  of  phi- 
losophy and  science  entertained  by  the 
Positivists  (as  far  at  least  as  its  polemical 
and  best-known  phases  are  concerned), 
to  this  extent  I  can  go  along  with  them — 
that  political  and  social  science  is  of  all 
the  spiritual  sciences  that  which  promises 
at  present  most  immediate  fruits  to  our 
jesearch.      But    there    are  many  more 
branches  of  pyschological  science.     The 
capacities  of  the  lower  races  of  mankind 
furnish  an  interesting  subject  for  investiga- 
tion;  an  equally  mteresting  and  more 
practical  subject  is  furnished  by  the  capa- 
cities of  the  poorer  classes  among  civilized 
nations.     How  little  is  this  ucuderstood, 
and  yet  how  important  is  the  imderstand- 
ing  of  it  1    The  simple  character  of  the 
intellect  of  the  poor,  not  incapable  of  en- 
tertaining the  most  generous  ideas  but  un- 
able to  lunit  those  ide^s  by  considerations 
of  practical  necessity,  is  a  matter  which 
statesmen   are  imperatively  required  to 
understand,  but  which    few   understand 
ri^tly.     Curious,  again,  as  a  ofK^e  accu- 
rate gauge  of  intellectual  power  than  per- 
haps any  that  could  be  instituted,  would 
it  be  to  compare  the  capacity  for  appre- 
hending number  and  mathematical  formu- 
las in  different  races  and  classes.    There 
are  savages,  it  is  said,  who  cannot  count 
beyond  five.     Can  we  enter  into,  under- 
stand the  pos^bility  of,'  sudi  a  state  of 
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mind  ?  We  cannot ;  in  such  a  case  it  is 
hardly  more  difficult  for  the  lower  intellect 
to  advance  to  the  higher,  than  for  the 
higher  to  retrace  its  steps,  and,  through 
imaginative  sympathy,  put  itself  in  the 
position  of  the  lower.  Yet  it  is  a  real 
problem  for  us  to  do  so ;  and  the  solution 
of  it  might  have  most  important  results. 
Again,  the  mental  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  beasts  is  a  subject  •  of  which  it 
would.be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
interest.  Those  most  conversant  with 
beasts,  most  able  to  understand  their  feel- 
ings and  capacities,  have  hitherto  had  too 
little  of  the  'scientific  spirit.  But  that  it 
is  a  most  fruitful  subject  does  not  admit 
of  question.  In  all  these  subjects,  physi- 
cal science  can  contribute  much,  in  some 
cases  essential,  aid;  but  the  subjects 
themselves  are  psychological. 

Further,  just  as  there  is.  a  science  which 
deals  with  die  highest  and  most  universal 
abstractions  of  the  material  universe, 
namely,  mathematics;  so  there  is  a 
science  which  deals  with  the  highest  and 
most  universal  abstractions  of  mind, 
namely,  logic.  The  material  universe 
can  be  surveyed  in  many  aspects ;  but  in 
all  its  aspects  it  has  one  common  property 
— it  can  be  measured ;  and  mathematics 
is  the  science  of  measurement.  So,  too, 
mind  can  be  regarded  in  many  aspects ; 
but  one  common  property  it  always  has — 
it  reasons,  consciously,  or  unconsciously ; 
and  logic  is  the  science  of  reasoning. 
But  yet,  just  as  mathematics  is  not  the 
deepest  philosophy  of  the  material  uni- 
verse— just  as  a  far  more  concrete  theory, 
whether  it  be  the  atomic  theory  or  any 
other,  is  required  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
great  physical  sciences,  to  be  to  them  as 
a  common  origin,  a  common  principle, 
and  to  bind  them  together — so  logic  is  not 
the  deepest  philosophy  of  mind.  Logic  is 
concerned  with  the  form  of  thought,  as  the 
Germans  express  it,  not  with  its  sub- 
stance; it  is  a  science  of  abstractions, 
which  may  indeed  be  illustrated,  by  con- 
crete instances,  but  does  not  primarily 
take  any  concrete  phenomenon,  or  series 
of  phenomena,  as  its  subject.  A  more 
fundamental  philosophy  of  njind  is  requir- 
ed. Now  if  the  materialist  view  be  true, 
that  matter  is  the  absolutely  fundamental 
element,  of  which  mind  is  merely  a  func- 
tion, then  of  course  the  fundamental  phil- 
osophy of  mind  is  to  be  looked  for  in  those 
atomic  theories  which  are  the  deepest  in 


all  physical  research,  and  all  psj^chology 
must  centre  in  these,  and  radiate  fVom 
these.  There  are,  however,  reasons  com- 
pelling man  to  believe  spirit  to  be  the 
deepest  element  in  the  universe;  and 
hence  a  philosophy  has  to  be  sought  which 
ought  indeed  to  amalgamate  with  the 
deepest  philosophy  of  the  material  scien- 
ces, but  ought  to  underlie  it,  and  be 
plainly  the  original  of  which  that  is  the 
derivative.  This  deepest  philosophy  of 
the  psychological  sciences  is  metaphysics ; 
and  to  the  consideration  of  metaphysics 
we  must  now  proceed 

III.  Metaphysics  is  the  endeavor  to 
demonstrate  and  bring  clearly  to  light 
the  spiritual  unity  of  the  world,  not  as 
contradictory  of  the  material  unity,  but  as 
underlying  it,  and  being  the  source  from 
which  it  proceeds. 

The  connections  between  metaphysics 
on  the  one  side  and  philosophy  and 
psychology  respectively  on  the  other  side 
have  already  been  indicated  ;  but  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  repeat  them.  Hiiloso- 
phy  is  the  endeavor  to  take  a  view  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  parts  ranged 
in  the  order  of  their  genesis  and  develop- 
ment; and  i^  as  I  believe,  in  such  an 
arrangement  a  spiritual  force,  a  spiritual 
principle,  is  found  to  be  the  most  primi- 
tive element,  then  philosophy  will  be 
found  to  centre  round  metaphysics. 
Psychology  is  the  endeavor  to  know  all 
we  can  about  spiritual  beings  and  spirit- 
ual faculties  as  exhibited  in  the  world, 
without  necessarily  endeavoring  to  re- 
duce our  knowledge  on  these  subjects  to 
an  organic  unity.  But  if  we  do  endeavor 
to  bring  out  such  an  organic  unity,  and  if 
such  a  unity  is  necessarily  a  spiritual 
unity,  then  the  search  after  sudi  an 
organic  unity  is  metaphysics.  Thus,  while 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  deny  philosophy 
and  psychology  their  place  as  rational  and 
useful  attempts,  there  is  one  hypotliesis, 
and  only  one,  by  holding  which  we  should 
deny  the  possibility  of  metaphysics — ^tfie 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  matter  is  capable 
of  being  rationally  taken  as  the  origin  of 
all  things,  and  that  spirit,  in  all  its  mani- 
festations, is  capable  of  being  exhibited  as 
a  function  of  matter.  I  have  given  rea- 
sons for  believing  this  to  be  impossible ; 
and  it  must  now  be  shown  how  natural  is 
the  belief  that  spirit  is  the  absolute  first 
origin  of  things,  and  how  perfectly  it  is  re- 
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condlable  with  what  we  know  of  the  laws 
of  the  physical  universe.  I  iriust  premise, 
however,  that  I  do  not  promise  absolute 
demonstration,  or  the  explanation  of  all 
the  phenomena.  A  bebef  may  be  the 
only  rational  belief,  and  yet  such  as  we 
cannot  verify  in  detail. 

That  we  all  "  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being  "  in  God ;  that  we  are  "  children 
of  God,"  and  therefore  brethren  of  each 
other — such  are  the  most  familiar  expres- 
sions by  which  it  has  been  endeavored  to 
express  the  intrinsic  unity  of  spiritual 
beings;  and  schemes  of  conduct  have 
been  laid  down  as  the  fit  and  natural  re- 
sult of  the  belief  thus  expressed.  These 
schenies  of  conduct  belong  to  religion, 
and  into  the  subject  of  religion  I  cannot 
here  enter ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  belief 
itself  it  will  be  proper,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  elucidate. 

If  we  regard,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
phenomena  of  the  external  world,  and  on 
the  other  hand  all  those  diflerent  person- 
alities endued  with  passions,  senses,  facul- 
ties, that  together  make  up  what  we 
understand  by  the  spiritual  world,  these 
two  classes  of  intelligible  things  move  to 
a  certain  extent  parallel  to  each  other  in 
such  a  way  that  the  material  phenomenon 
is  die  symbol  or,  so  to  speak,  the  short- 
hand re^sler  of  the  spiritual  state.  This 
parallehsm,  indeed,  is  not  manifest  beyond 
certain  limits.  There  are  many  thoughts, 
many  emotions,  that  pass  through  our 
minds,  which  do  not  give,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, any  token  of  their  existence  to  the 
bystander  who  watches  our  bodily  frame. 
Conversely,  in  the  external  world,  in- 
oi^nic  matter  appears  purely  soulless. 
And  even  among  organic  living  beings  it 
is  only  animals  that  by  their  outward 
frame  give  us  any  index  of  a  spiritual 
state ;  and  in  most  cases  the  index  is  a 
vague  and  imperfect  one.  Still,  however 
imperfect,  the  parallelism  is  real.  If  we 
look  at  the  broad  types  of  character  and 
faculty,  each  is  attached  to  some  definite 
outward  characteristic,  from  which  it  is 
never  dissociated.  A  powerful  intellect  is 
invariably  united  with  a  complex  structure 
of  the  brain.  If  we  analyzed  the  brain  of 
a  Newton,  and  then  the  brain  of  a  Hot- 
tentot, we  should  be  quite  certain  that  the 
latter  would  have  far  fewer  convolutions 
than  die  former.  If  we  found  an  animal 
without  eyes,  we  should  assume  at  once 
that  it  could  not  see.    The  habitual  fecl- 
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ings  of  men  leave  an  unmistakeable  stamp 
on  their  face,  their  mien,  and  bearing ; 
even  transient  momentary  feelings  have 
an  equally  distinct  mark,  unless  where 
care  is  taken  to  suppress  this  mark,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  civilized  men. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  more 
permanent  is  the  feeling  or  faculty  the 
more  permanent  is  the  outward  mdex 
which  denotes  it  Thus  the  paleness  of 
fear  passes  away  with  the  fear,  the  blush 
of  shame  with  the  shame ;  but  intellect, 
being  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  has  a 
more  permanent  symbol  in  {he  brain,  and 
90  has  the  faculty  of  sight  in  the  eyes,  and 
the  feculty  of  hearing  in  the  ears. 

AU  these  are  obvious  facts.  That  to 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  involved  in  these 
facts  to  regions  where  it  is  only  possible 
to  conjecture,  and  not  to  see  clearly  its 
operation.  But  the  conjectures  that  will 
be  brought  forward  are  those,  as  I  think, 
naturally  suggested  by  a  view  of  the  uni- 
verse as  it  is. 

I  say  then  that  this  function  of  material 
bodies,  to  be  the  expression  of  spiritual 
states  andspiritual  agencies,  is  nomere  cas- 
ual function,  one  out  of  many ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  one  primitive  func- 
tion of  matter,  its  fundamental  essence, 
to  be  the  intermediate  agency  in  the  spi- 
ritual worid,  the  means  by  which  the  parts 
of  the  living  whole  communicate  with  and 
affect  each  other;  that  body  is  strictly 
definable  as  the  manifestadon  of  spirit  to 
spirit.  The  proposition  conveyed  in  this 
sentence  calls  for  considerable  explana- 
tion r   ^>iit  hpfrtr^  nmrf*fi\incf  tn  thi*.  attpn- 
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tent  with  merely  noting  the  fact  of  a  force.  How  are  we  to  conceive  of  this 
diflference ;  the  question  is  forced  upon  force  ?  This  is  a  question  that  has  so 
them :  What,  precisely,  is  the  difference  much  puzzled  some  modem  writers 
between  a  thing  and  its  properties,  a  on  dynamics  that  they  have  actually  de- 
substance  and  its  qualities?  Can  we,  fined  force  as  acceleration — the  thing  itself 
not  indeed  realize  what  a  substance  by  one  of  the  results  of  the  thing.  And, 
or  a  thing  in  itself  is  (for  that  would  indeed,  if  a  spiritual  meaning  be  not 
be  too  much  to  ask),  but  at  all  events  as-  given  to  the  word  force,  I  am  quite  una- 
sign  a  meaning  to  the  word  which  ma^  ble  to  conceive  what  meaning  can  be 
definitely  and  once  for  all  distinguish  it  given.  It  is  only  the  effects  of  force  that 
from  mere  qualities  ?  This  was  the  ques-  can  be  conceived  as  pure  external  phe- 
tion  at  which  Locke   stumbled ;  all  he  nomena. 

could  say  was,   that  we  had  an  obscure  I  hold,   then,   that   all  substratum  or 

idea  of  substance,   and  that  it  was  not  substance  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  that  the 

identical  with  qualities.     This  was  equiv-  external  world  is  definable  as  the  perpet- 

alent  to  giving  up  the  problem ;  for  how-  ual  interchange  of  impressions  between 

ever  obscure  our  idea  of  substance  may  spiritual  beings.     But  I  am  fully  alive  to 

be,  yet  if  we  do  draw  a  distinction  between  the  immense  difficulty  of  realizing  such  a 

substance  and  quality  (as  we  undoubtedly  conception.     Certainly,   we  have  to  go 

do)  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  wherein  the  very  far  from  those  spiritual  agencies  and 

distinction  consists.  Berkeley  cut  the  knot  emotions  with  which  we  are  most  conver- 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  substance,  he  sauit  before  we  can  even  remotely  appre- 

said ;  there  are  only  ideas  which  we,  spiri-  hend 

tual  beings,  contemplate.     And  he  tried  . .    v    1 

to  show  that  the  popular  voice  was  with  Vt^!?^^  !r*     "*  1^  '''°'*'^  ^""^  ^' 

him,   which   unquestionably  it  was   not  That « in  the  green  leaves  among  the  groves." 

Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Examination  of  Sir  Wil-  Certainly,  again,  we  cannot  attribute  an 
Ham  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  has  given  a  independent  personality  to  every  clod  and 
more  thorough  assent  to  Berkeley's  main  stone,  nor  to  all  the  clods  and  stones  in 
principle  than  perhaps  any  other  thinker  the  world  put  together ;  and  yet  without 
has  done.  But  no  one  can  experience  the  personality  how  can  we  conceive  of  spirit  ? 
powerful  active  force  with  which  ideas  are  And  what  are  the  relations  of  our  own 
impressed  upon  us — a  force  which  may  apparently  definite  and  independent  per- 
sometimes  be  overlooked,  but  which  is  sonalities  to  this  vague  universal  spirit? 
always  present,  and  which  often  demands  Where  can  be  the  unity  among  them  ? 
of  us  the  exercise  of  a  strong  reciprocal  These  are  the  questions  to  which  I  must 
exertion,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  give  such  an  answer  as  my  means  allow, 
cognizant  faculties,  as  when  we  look  Let  me  however  say,  at  starting,  that  in  a 
at  the  sun  with  the  naked  eye,  or  subject  of  such  undeniable  obscurity  the 
receive  a  blow  on  the  head — and  not  truth  and  soundness  of  a  thinker's  con- 
spontaneously  assume  that  substances  ceptions  ought  not  to  be  tested  purely 
have  a  positive  existence  apart  from  by  his  ability  to  solve  every  question  re- 
the    bundles  of   their    cognizable   quali-  spectin^  them. 

ties.  But  wherein  does  this  positive  Consider  first  the  following  very  familiar 
existence  consist?  It  consists,  I  re-  fact:  that  the  offspring  of  every  animal 
ply,  in  the  spiritual  basis  of  pheno-  resembles  the  parent,  not  merely  in  out- 
mena.  Phenomena  are  the  impressions  ward  form  and  appearance,  but  also  in 
which  spirit  makes  upon  spirit  Such  a  habits  and  faculties.  What  cause  are  we 
conception  may  be  thought  obscure ;  as  to  assign  for  this  resemblance  of  inward 
far  as  possible  I  shall  endeavor  to  eluci-  character  ?  It  is  certainly  not  due  to 
date  it  presently.  But  at  all  events,  it  does  training  alone  ;  we  might  train  a  dog 
mark  definitely  a  broad  distinction  be-  forever  without  giving  him  the  faculties 
tween  substance  and  qualities  ;  and  I  of  a  man ;  we  could  not  even  tr^  the 
know  no  other  distinction  tliat  has  been  child  of  the  savage  into  the  full  develop- 
even  attempted.  ment  of  the  civilized  man.  Some  would 
Again,  consider  the  characteristic  say  that  the  material  organism  determines 
of  matter  which  scientific  thinkers  set  the  inward  faculty,  that  the  offspring  re- 
down,  that  it  is  invariably  accompanied  by  sembles   the  parent  in  faculty  because 
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it  resembles  it  in  organism.  But  those 
who  give  this  account  of  the  matter  have 
to  answer  two  questions :  First,  why  does 
the  material  organism  of  the  offspring 
resemble  that  of  the  parent  ?  Secondly, 
can  they  define  the  .  spiritual  state  in 
terms  of  the  organism  ?  can  they  repre- 
sent it  as  a  function  of  the  organism  ? 
The  first  of  these  questions  never  has 
been  answered.  And,  as  to  the  second, 
I  am  unable  to  conceive  that  it  can 
be  answered  except  in  the  negative ; 
certainly  I  have  never  seen  any  attempt 
at  such  a  definition  or  representation. 
But,  if  body  be  the  manifestation  of  spirit, 
as  is  here  affirmed,  and  as  many  consid- 
erations lead  us  to  think  it,  then  it  is 
very  evident  why  the  similarity  of  inward 
faculty  should  be  followed  by  similarity 
of  the  external  organism.  Beings  which 
resemble  each  other  in  reality  would 
make  similar  impressions  on  the  be- 
holder, that  is,  their  outward  phenomena 
would  be  similar;  and  their  outward 
phenomena  are  these  very  external  or- 
ganisms. We  are  then  thrown  back  upon 
the  original  question  :  why  does  the  in- 
ward faculty,  the  spiritual  state,  of  the 
offspring  resemble  that  of  the  parent  ? 

Before  I  make  my  answer,  let  another 
fact  be  considered.  There  are  different 
degrees  in  the  vividness  of  our  conscious- 
ness at  different  tirpes.  Within  certain 
limits  we  are  perfectly  aware  of  this.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  a  height  of  vividness, 
and  a  lowness  of  stagnation,  in  our  spirit- 
ual state,  which  at  ordinary  times  we  are 
unable  to  recall  or  imagine.  But  this 
is  no  reason  for  den)ring  the  reality  of 
these  unaccustomed  states.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, our  spiritual  state  may  exist  really 
during  profound  sleep,  though  we 
entirely  forget  it  when  we  are  awake. 
Our  forgetfulness  of  it  is  no  argument 
against  its  existence ;  for  we  do  habitu- 
ally only  recall  spiritual  states  which  bear 
some  likeness  to  our  spiritual  state  of 
the  moment.  When  happy  we  can  hard- 
ly imagine  what  it  is  to  be  in  great  pain  ; 
when  m  pain  no  effort  can  bring  before 
us  the  feeling  of  happiness  ;  and  so  like- 
wise we  all  forget  the  far-distant  feelings 
of  infancy  and  childhood. 

Again,  we  must  beware  of  considering 
the  mere  surface  of  our  spiritual  state 
as  identical  with  the  whole.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  a  man  to  be 
actuated    by  motives    which  he  is  not 


aware  of  himself.  Subtle  feelings  of 
jealousy,  of  fear,  of  suspicion,  take  hold 
of  a  man,  and  by  their  unvarying  tenor 
escape  his  observation.  Thus  it  is  not 
merely  past  spiritual  states,  but  even 
present  spiritual  states,  that  may  really 
exist  in  us,  of  which  yet  we  may  be  in- 
cognizant. 

These  three  facts — the  apparent  de- 
pendence of  the  offspring  on  the  parent 
for  its  spiritual  nature ;  the  existence  of 
times  when,  as  in  deep  sleep  or  trance, 
our  ordinary  spiritual  state  seems  wiped 
away,  and  when  a  more  simple  and  prim- 
itive spiritual  state  takes  its  place,  which 
in  our  waking  hours  we  are  unable  to 
realize  ;  and  lastly,  the  existence  in  men, 
at  all  times,  of  spiritual  states  of  which 
they  are  unaware — seem,  when  taken 
together,  to  indicate  that  men  are  not, 
as  they  mostly  fancy,  a  set  of  isolated,  in- 
dependent spiritual  beings,  but  that  they 
have  a  fundamental  identity,  an  identity  ly- 
ing in  tho^e  obscure  deptfis  of  our  being 
which  escape  our  notice,  being  put  out 
of  sight  by  the  brilliancy  of  our  superficial 
states. 

There  is,  then,  only  one  conclusion  to 
which  the  above  facts  point.  Let  us 
leave  off  doing  what  is  so  natural  to  us, 
taking  each  one  himself  as  the  centre 
of  all  things.  If  indeed  we  could  pen- 
etrate to  our  naked  personality,  and  lay 
bare  the  pure  and  simple  ego,  apart  from 
its  acquired  feelings  and  faculties,  as 
some  have  thought  possible,  then  we 
might  argue  that  we  had  got  down  to  an 
absolute  basis  in  our  own  being  ;  and,  as 
there  is  manifestly  no  reason  why  one's 
self  should  be  favored  above  all  other 
men,  it  would  reasonably  be  argued 
that  there  were  as  many  absolute  bases 
in  the  universe  as  there  were  persons 
in  the  world.  But  in  truth  we  cannot 
lay  bare  our  absolute  personality  in  this 
way.  When  we  speak  of  ourselves,  we 
mean,  though  we  may  not  think  it,  our- 
selves as  colored  by  impulses,  feelings, 
character.  This  coloring  comes  to  us 
before  our  birth ;  and  no  effort  of  our 
maturity  can  wipe  it  out. 

Each  of  us,  then,  is  not  an  independent 
being ;  we  are  but  dependent  portions  of 
a  greater  spiritual  whole.  And  indeed, 
can  anything  be  more  manifest,  more  ap>- 
parent  even  to  common  sense,  Jhan  this  ? 
Assuming,  as  we  have  already  seen 
grounds  for  doing,  that  all  reality  is  fun- 
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damentally  spuritual,  is  it  not  perfectly  of  the  world.  And  if  by  perfectly  under- 
clear  that  the  spirit  through  whose  im-  standing  this  central  force  we  mean  the 
pulse  and  motion  it  comes  that  we  are  realization  of  it,  then  it  is  also  true  that 
bom,  attain  manhood,  decay,  and  die,  is  we  cannot  perfectly  understand  it.  And 
not  our  own  spirit ;  that  these  great  against  those  who  think  that  they  can  per- 
periods  of  our  earthly  existence  are  not  fectly  understand  it,  who  tty  to  realize 
swayed  by  the  volitions  of  diat  which  the  whole  spiritual  universe,  the  argument 
each  one  0/  us  calls  himself?  A  deeper  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  others  is  irrefutable — 
volition  than  our  own  governs  our  that  no  creature  can  realize  its  own 
spiritual  states — a  volition  more  perma-  genesis.  That  any  creature  should  do  so 
nent  than  ours,  and  which,  having  connec-  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But 
tions  (inexplicable  but  certain)  with  the  this  does  not  prove  that  we  cannot  un- 
spiritual  state  both  of  parent  and  offspring,  derstand  it  symbolically,  partially,  and 
leaves  marks  of  its  permanence  in  the  by  analogy. 

similar  character  impressed  by  it  upon  And  the  aim  of  metaphysics,  a  perfectly 

both.      Not  more  certain  is  k  that  the  legitimate  one,  is  not  to  realize,  but  to 

hand  is  governed  by  the  brain,  that  the  s)anbolize,  the  great  spiritual  power  which 

leaf  sprouts  and    expands    through  the  is  the  lUe-giving  root  of  the  universe, 

nourishment  imbibed  by  the  roots,  than  From  those  spiritual  phenomena  which 

it  is  that  we  are  governed  by  a  power  of  can  be  realized,  we  may  draw  principles 

wider  grasp  and  deeper  foundation  than  which  apply  equally  to  that  central  power 

our  own.    Yet  to  suppose  that  we  are  which  cannot  be  realized  by  men,  but 

the  mere  mechanical  instruments  of  such  yet  exists.     Thus  it  is  that  if  we  look  to 

a  power  would  be  an  error  not  less  than  the  external  world   (which  is  the   total 

that  which  I   am  here  opposing.      The  breadth  of  the  manifestation  to  us  of  this 

hand,  even,  is  not  the  mere  mechanical  central  spiritual  power)  we  find  that  the 

instrument  of  the  brain.     Nq  living  thing,  forces  of  \9hich  it  is  most  difficult  to  us 

or  part  of  any  living    thing,   is  purely  to  apprehend  the   spiritual   meaning    or 

governed  by  pre-established  law,   or  is  counterpart  are  those  forces  of  gravitation 

devoid  of  the  originating  impulse.     But  and  electricity  which  as  outward  pheno- 

this  is  said  parenthetically.  mena  are  the  plainest,  most  permanent. 

Into  what  absurdities  do  we  fall  if  we  and  most  universal.     Now  this  is  precisely 

maintain  that  every  man  is  an  independ-  what  we  notice  in  ourselves — that  the 

ent  spiritual  being.     If  we  hold  every  more  permanently  any  habit  has  estab- 

man  to  be  such,  why  shopld  we  not  hold  lished  itself  in  our  nature  the  greater  and 

every  dog  and  horse  to  be  sudi  ?     For,  more  striking  is  its  outward  effect,  but  at 

however  highly  we  estimate  the  superiority  the  same  time  the  less  is  it  noticed  as  an 

of  man  to  the  lower  animals,  it  is  at  the  inward  impulse.     Why  is  it  that  we  do 

very  least  extremely  difiicult  to  attribute  not  notice  the  circulation  of  the  blood 

to  him  an  absolutely  independent  spiritual  through  our  bodies?      Because  of   the 

basis    which  is  denied    to    them.     And  constancy  of   the  internal    force  which 

if  we  assign  such  an  independent  basis  to  causes  it.     It  is  only  change  of  which  we 

every  dog  and  horse,  why  not  go  lower,  are  conscious ;  but  it  is  the  habitual  im- 

and  assign  it  to  every  polypus  and  rhizo-  pulse,  devoid  of  change,  that  produces 

pod  ?    And  these  are  animals  which  can  the  greatest  apparent  result     And,   as 

be  propagated  by  simple  scission,  by  cut-  these  forces  of  gravitation  and  electricity 

ting  them  in  two ;  so  that  according  to  are  far  more  enduring  than  any  in  our 

this  theory  the  snapping  of  a  pair  of  scis-  own  nature,  it  is  only  what  we  should  ex- 

sors     could    produce     an    independent  pect  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  ap- 

spiritual  basis.  prehend  what  they  represent  as  spiritual 

There  is,  indeed,  great  caution  neces-  motions.     Again,  by  discerning  the  har- 

sary  when  we    speak    of  that    spiritual  monization  of  spiritual  forces  which  exists 

whole  which  constitutes  the  real  universe,  in    ourselves,   we    may  understand    the 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  realize  it ;  mode  in  which  the  central  power  proceeds 

for  to  realize  it  would  be  to  identify  our-  in  its  harmonization  of  the  entire  universe, 

selves  with  it     The  hand  could  sooner  It  is  in  the  being  of  individual  men  that 

become  the  brain  than  any  one  of  us  such  harmonization  reaches  the  highest 

could  become  the  central  spiritual  force  point  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and 
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yet  even  here  it  is  not  perfect  Every 
man  has  conflicting  desires,  passions,  dis- 
eases. Much  mor«  is  it  imperfect  in  the 
whole  society  of  men,  in  the  whole  state 
of  nature.  But  the  tendency  is  manifest ; 
and,  if  we  recognize  this  central  spiritual 
power  as  the  true  root  of  our  being,  we 
shall  know  as  a  truth,  what  all  have  heard 
but  few  resolutely  believe,  that  right  pro- 
gress lies  in  identifying  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability  with  this  central 
power,  and  to  this  end  renouncing  desire 
and  even  life  itself  when  it  conflicts  with 
this.  Our  being  more  truly  lies  with  this 
central  power  than  with  our  material  body, 
well  harmonized  though  that  is. 

In  speaking  of  this  central  spiritual 
power  as  God,  one  thing  has  to  be  re- 
membered. Our  reason  demands  an  ab- 
solute unity  in  the  Divine  nature.  But 
the  manifestation  of  this  nature  in  the 
material  world  involves  change,  and 
therefore    duality.      This    is    doubtless 


owing  simply  to  the  imperfection  of  our 
view,  our  not  seeing  the  whole ;  but  the 
fact  should  be  noted. 

There  are  of  course  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  further  questions  that  might  be  put 
on  the  subject  of  which  I  have  been  treat- 
ing. Into  these  I  cannot  now  enter. 
What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  give  a  clear 
definition  of  metaphysics,  just  as  I  tried 
to  give  a  clear  definition  of  philosophy 
and  psychology,  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  subject,  but  not  to  treat  it  exhaust- 
ively. That  can  only  be  done  by  the 
combined  efibrts  of  many  minds.  And, 
as  I  must  confess  myself  indebted  to 
many  prevk)us  thinkers,  whose  ideas,  as 
I  conceive,  have  not  here  been  in  any 
important  respect  contradicted,  but  only 
elucidated,  so  I  do  not  doubt  that  what 
has  here  been  written  will  appear  crude 
and  elementary  in  the  li^ht  of  the  know- 
ledge of  later  and  better  mstructed  ages. 

J.  R.M. 


•  ♦• 
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We  are  now  about  to  redeem  our  prom- 
ise, and  to  endeavor  to  complete  our  survey 
of  Browning's  genius  by  a  notice  of  his 
longest  and  most  characteristic  poem :  a 
work  in  which  he  has  broken  even  more 
decisively  dian  before  with  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  which  is  as  yet  his  last 
word  to  the  perplexed,  but  on  the  whole 
admiring,  Engli^  public. 

If  "The  Ring. and  the  Book"  fails  to 
fulfil  the  most  hopeful  anticipations  raised 
in  the  minds  of  some  readers  by  Browning's 
earlier  poems,  it  nevertheless  falsifies  the 
auguries  of  ill  which  others  have  derived 
from  them.  Like  its  own  heroine's  career, 
it  presents  many  easy  points  of  attack. 
Like  her  true  self,  its  intrinsic  worth  is 
great.  In  each  case  alike  the  evil  is 
accidental,  avoidable,  and  therefore  vexa- 
tious to  the  beholder;  the  good,  deep- 
seated,  essential,  but  not  always  inm>edi- 
ately  apparent  Some  of  the  faults  here 
are  so  evident  at  first  sight  that  we  cannot 
imagine  them  to  have  escaped  the  author's 
attention  ;  and  we  are  forced  to  suppose 
them  to  be  a  portion  of  his  deUberate 
design,  tolerable  in  his  sight  for  its  sake, 
though  not  for  their  own.  We  will  men- 
tion one  or  two  of  these  before  proceed- 
ing to  our  analysis  of  the  work. 


In  the  first  place,  the  most  obvious 
characteristic  of  Browning's  new  poem  is 
redundancy.  There  is  too  much  of  every- 
thing in  it.  Too  much  of  the  story,  too 
many  thoughts  (for  the  heads  into  which 
they  are  put),  too  many  metaphysics,  too 
many  metaphors,  and  vastly  too  many 
words.  Nothing  can  be  more  like  real 
life  than  the  way  in  which  Ae  story  of 
"The  Ring  and  the  Book"  reverberates 
through  its  pages ;  first  discussed  by  un- 
concerned persons,  then  given  in  as  evi- 
dence or  confession,  then  sifted  to  form 
the  ground  of  a  judicial  sentence  ;  but  the 
echo  grows  tiresome  after  awhile.  When 
we  have  heard  the  tale  of  Count  Guido's 
crime  for  the  sixth  or  seventh  time,  in- 
genious as  the  author  is  in-  making  each 
repetition  throw  new  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  wish  to  shut  our  ears. against  any 
further  information.  Art's  first  office, 
selection,  has  been  here  very  imperfectly 
discharged ;  and  the  result  is  a  consider- 
able waste  of  the  reader's  time  and 
patience.  If  a  needless  expenditure  of 
words  is  involved  in  the  very  plan  of  the 
work,  they  are  wasted  with  yet  more  reck- 
less profusion  by  the  way  in  which  that 
plan  is  carried  out  The  speakers  here 
differ  from  one  another  in  various  impor- 
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tant  respects  ;  but  they  are  all  alike  in  one 
thing  :  their  excessive  love  of  talk.  The 
criminal  before  his  judges,  the  Pope  in 
his  study,  the  victim  upon  her  death-bed, 
talk  as  calmly  and  as  persistently  as  the 
advocate  who  is  paid  for  the  exertion,  and 
as  the  very  idler  in  the  street  There  is 
an  abundance  of  metaphorical  illustration 
even  from  lips  that  "  breathe  their  words 
in  pain;"  philosophical  and  theological 
disquisitions  are  pursued  through  many 
pages  by  minds  wearied  after  a  long  dsL^s 
labor,  or  tortured  by  approaching  doom ; 
while  no  matter,  which  has  even  the  remo- 
test bearing  on  the  case,  escapes  being 
"  at  every  point  twice  done  and  then  done 
double"  for  our  enlightenment — now  by 
friendly  and  now  by  hostile  hands.  This 
affluence  of  talk  dilutes  many  a  fine  thought 
till  it  ceases  to  be  striking,  and  impairs  the 
effect  often  of  a  good  simile  by  following  it 
up  with  an  inferior  one.  But  its  most 
observable  result  is  that  it  has  swelled  the 
poem  before  us  to  a  size  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  adventures  of  the  pious  ^Eneas, 
or  of  the  wise  Ulysses ;  nay,  larger  by 
some  three  thousand  lines  than  the  "  tale 
of  Troy  divine  "  itself.  It  has  the  gigantic 
proportions  of  one  of  Carlyle's  histories ; 
who,  like  most  of  our  modem  historians, 
disregards  Sydney  Smith's  entreaty  to 
remember  the  Flood,  and  persists  in 
crediting  his  readers  with  the  leisure  and 
opportunities  of  an  antediluvian  existence. 
But  it  is  mournful  to  see  our  poets  too 
beginning  to  adopt  the  same  theory,  and 
insist  on  constructing  their  works  of  art 
upon  a  scale  so  ill  suited  to  our  abbreviated 
life.  In  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book"  "  the 
lofty  verse  "  is  built  up  several  stories  too 
high.  Some  of  its  courses  are  of  brick, 
and  only  some  of  marble.  A  fairy-wand 
which,  leaving  these,  should  remove  those, 
would  much  enhance  the  beholder's  plea- 
sure. 

The  next  thing  in  this  poem  remarkable 
even  by  a  superficial  glance,  is  the  bold- 
ness with  which  its  author  has  flung  away 
one  of  his  legitimate  holds  on  his  reader's 
curiosity.  He  sets  out  by  telling  you  the 
main  facts  of  his  story,  and  the  fate  of  its 
principal  personages;  bidding  you  con- 
centrate your  whole  interest  on  the  question 
of  their  respective  innocence  or  guilt. 
Not  Thackeray  himself,  even  in  his  latest 
days,  could  be  more  frank.  Now  this  also 
(well  as  the  result  may  seem  to  justify 
Browning's   audacity)   appears   to    be    a 
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mistake.  Anxiety  to  know  how  a  story 
will  end  is  a  very  legitimate,  though  not 
the  highest,  source  of  interest;  and  it 
befits  a  wise  wiiter  never  needlessly  to 
stop  up  a  single  avenue  of  pleasure. 
Guido's  fate  might  have  been  left  uncertain 
until  the  end,  with  no  loss  that  we  can 
discover,  and  with  very  considerable  ad- 
vantage. 

The  third  point  which  must   surprise 
most  readers  is  the  nature  of  the  story 
here  to  be  narrated  at  such  unprecedented 
length,  and  with  such  quiet  confidence  in 
theu"   unexhausted  powers   of  attention. 
What  can  there  be  so  long  to  engage  our 
interest  in  a  cruel  murder;  the  steps  to 
which  are  various  degrees  of  baseness ; 
the  hand  committing  which  is  prompted 
by  the  most  ignoble  of  motives?     Nor 
will  their  confidence  be  restored  by  notic- 
ing that  the  poet  here  follows  the  example 
of  certain  novelists,  and  appoints  various 
spokesmen  to  tell  that  story  in  detail,  the 
main   outline   of   which  he   has  already 
(contrary  to  their  practice)  revealed;  thus 
threatening  those  who  read  with  the  tedium 
of  one  of  Richardson's  novels,  without  its 
slow-gathering,  but  finally  absorbing  inter 
est.    Yes  !  there  is  no  question  about  the 
matter.      This   time    Browning  runs   his 
race  very  heavily,  and  (in  three  respects 
at  least)  quite  needlessly  weighted.     AIL 
the  more  reason,  therefore,  to  cheer  hin> 
when,  to  our  surprise,  but  to  our  unfeigned: 
pleasure,  he  stands  triumphant  at  the  goal.. 
For  this  book  which  the  faults  we  have- 
named  might  (and   would  in  any  other, 
case)  have  made  insufferably  wearisome, 
is  rendered  instead  profoundly  interesting 
by  its  great  compensating  merits.     While 
impartial  judges  must  fine  its  author  for 
his  disregard  of  rules,  and  for  the  evil 
example  which  he  has  set  (alas  I  for  our 
incautious  youth  if  they  try  to  fbllow  it), 
they  cannot  refuse  to  crown  him  for  his 
courage,  nor  can  they  fail  to  admire  the 
power  of  thought  and  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature   which  have  sustained 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  unexampled 
feat. 

The  tale  which  forms  the  basis  of  the. 
poem  is  briefly  this.  Count  Guido  Fran- 
ceschini,  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Arezzo,  has  sought  to 
repair  its  broken  fortunes  by  a  wealthy 
marriage  with  a  plebeian  house  in  Rome. 
The  parents  of  his  young  wife,  Pompilia, 
make  their  goods  over  to  their  son-in-law  : 
26 
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who  on  his  side  offers  them  a  home  in  his 
palace.  But  there  he  renders  the  foolish, 
fond  old  pair  so  wretched,  that  they  are 
thankful  to  escape  from  him,  leaving 
daughter  and  goods  behind.  No  sooner, 
however,  do  they  find  themselves  once 
more  safe  in  Rome,  than  the  supposed 
mother,  Violante,  confesses  to  her  hus- 
band, Pietro,  that  Pompilia  is  in  truth  not 
their  own  child,  but  an  infant  whom  she 
bought  from  its  wretched  mother,  and, 
knowing  his  wish  for  children,  imposed  on 
him  as  their  own.  This  discovery  enables 
the  old  man  to  retaliate  on  the  Count 
(who,  of  course,  considers  it  invented  for 
that  very  purpose)  by  reclaiming  from 
him  the  wealth  bestowed  in  error  on  a 
stranger's  child.  Guido  (unable  to  strike 
her  foster-parents  at  Rome)  takes  his  re- 
venge on  the  imhappy  Pompilia.  Not 
contented  with  every  other  kind  of 
cruelty,  he  last  of  all  aims  at  her  soul ; 
and  tries  by  wicked  devices  to  entangle 
her  in  a  correspondence  with  the  gay 
young  canon,  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi. 
His  design  is  baffled  by  Pompilia's  inno- 
cence, and  by  the  impression  which  her 
goodness  produces  on  the  young  priest*  s 
mind.  Nevertheless,  a  strange  result 
follows.  The  unhappy  woman  begins  to 
look  forward  to  a  heaven-sent  consola- 
tion ;  and  resolves  to  do  for  the  safety  of 
her  expected  child  what  she  scorned  to 
do  for  her  own.  Powerless  herself  in  her 
tormentor's  hands,  she  summons  Capon- 
sacchi to  her  aid,  and  bids  him  see  her 
safe  to  Rome.  He  obeys.  Much  scan- 
dal follows ;  but  Pompilia's  chief  end  is 
gained.  Her  babe  is  born  beneath  her 
adopted  parents'  roof,  a  villa  near  Rome ; 
and  so  sets  its  unnatural  father  free  to 
follow  the  proraptihgs  of  his  hate."  Till 
now  he  has  spared  Pompilia's  life,  for  the 
sake  of  the  wealth  to  which  he  can  only 
lay  claim  in.  her  name.  Now,  as  his  in- 
fant's guardian,  his  claim  will  be  as  good 
after  as  before  her  death.  He  goes  to  the 
villa  with  four  accomplices  a  fortnight 
after  the  birth  of  his  child,  kills  the  two 
old  people,  and  leaves  his  wife  for  dead, 
in  truth,  mortally  wounded;  but,  owing 
to  an  unexpected  mischance,  he  is  arrest- 
ed before  he  can  regain  the  Tuscan  terri- 
tory, tried  at^Rome,  found  guilty,  and  be- 
headed according  to  his  deserts.  Of  all 
these  events,  only  the  last  three  have  yet 
to  happen  when  the  poem  begins. 

Such  is  the  story  which  the  author  tells 


us  he  found  in  an  old  book,  containing 
an  account  of  the  trial;  such  the  facts 
with  which  he  proposes  to  blend  the 
amount  of  fancy  needed  to  bring  out  the 
truth  contained  in  them,  and  so  make 
"  The  Book,"  even  as  virgin  gold  requires 
the  slight  foreign  admixture's  support  to 
round  it  into  "  The  Ring." 

The  Count's  villainy,  which,  unrelieved 
by  one  'single  good  quality,  would  have 
dis^sted  most  artists  with  the  under- 
taking, has  not  repelled  Browning.  That 
ardent  student  of  human  nature  never  ob- 
jects, as  we  have  seen,  to  desert  primrose- 
path,  or  rose-garden,  for  the  foulest  mud 
of  the  most  fetid  alley,  provided  it  offer 
him  a  chance  of  picking  up  a  new  and 
curious  specimen  from  its  depths.  To 
him,  now  as  of  old,  what  to  ordinary 
minds  would  be  repulsive,  possesses  a 
strange  power  of  attraction ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  had  much  enjoyment  in  depicting 
this  vulpine  nature,  this  man  without  heart 
or  conscience,  misled  by  vain  confidence 
in  his  intellectual  supenority,  turning  and 
doubling  through  many  an  artful  maze, 
but  brought  to  bay  at  last 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  the  dramatic 
skill  displayed  in  the  execution  of  this 
design  is  not  without  defects.  Even  in 
the  best  speeches,  the  marked  peculiar- 
ities of  Browning's  style — a  style  strange 
enough  in  one  man,  impossible  to  be 
natural  to  many — are,  as  usual,  continu- 
ally interfering  with  the  desired  illusion. 
And  even  where  the  author  has  most  en- 
tirely sunk  his  own  personality  in  the 
speaker's,  the  mode  of  expression  irresist- 
ibly suggests  to  us  that  he  has  translated 
that  other  man's  thoughts  into  his  own 
language  before  presenting  them  to  us. 
In  other  cases  the  personation  becomes 
apparent ;  so  that  though  the  features  of 
the  mask  admirably  resemble  the  person 
represented,  and  the  drapery  sweeps  down 
in  m'ajestic  folds,  as  if  to  enshroud  his 
very  form,  yet  under  these  disguises  the 
actor's  voice  betrays  him.  ^ye  hear  an 
idiotic  advocate  deviate  into  good  sense 
in  a  way  which  we  know  it  can  never  be 
the  creature's  own  "nature  to."  A  Pope 
amazes  us  by  calmly  treading  paths  of 
theological  speculation,  which  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic  would  have  shunned  as  leading 
straight  to  the  bottomless  pit.  *  Alas  I  for 
what  Count  Guido  calls  in  his  review  of 
his  own  failure,  "  Artistry* s  haunting 
curse,  the  Incomplete;"  though  in  Brow- 
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ning's  case  it  is  the  over-complete  which 
generally  does  the  mischief.  And  if 
(taking  warning  by  the  fate  of  the  finest 
tragedy  produced  in  the  last  century, 
which  our  own  will  scarcely  read  even  in 
its  abbreviated  form)  he  would  try  to 
avert  Clarissa's  doom  from  Pompilia,  by 
shortening  her  record  with  his  own  hand, 
his  poen)  would  gain  as  much  in  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view  as  in  its  chances  of 
popularity  with  the  British  public  of  the 
future. 

This  much  premised,  we  proceed  to  a 
more  detailed  examination. 

The  author's  prologue  ended,  before 
the  principal  actors  enter,  we  are  to  hear 
how  the  men  of  their  time  regarded  their 
case.  A  speaker,  who  represents  the 
opinion  obtaining  in  one  half  of  Rome, 
tells  the  husband's  story.  We  hear  of  an 
unfaithful  wife  who  had  drugged,  robbed, 
and  deserted  her  lord ;  falling  a  sacrifice 
to  his  just  but  tardy  vengeance  after  hav- 
ing given  the  crowning  proof  of  her  guilt 
Then  the  spokesman  of  the  city's  other 
half  takes  the  young  wife's  side;  and 
shows  her  to  us  as  she  lies  SLyvi^SsTtfa,  <jpov^, 
cleared  of  all  calumnies  by  the  death- 
stroke — ^having,  according  to  her  prayer, 
survived  her  many  wounds  long  enough 
to  show  the  truth.  Then  again  we  over- 
hear a  third  speaker,  with  whom  black  is 
not  so  l)lack,  nor  white  so  very  white, 
who  discusses  the  matter  in  an  aristocratic 
ssdoon,  and,  with  great  show  of  impar- 
tiality, tries  to  make  a  pretty  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  blame.  Up  to  this  time  the 
reader's  mind  is  meant  to  be  in  suspense. 
He  knows  not  which  tale  is  true.;  whether 
to  condemn  or  to  excuse  the  Count, 
whether  to  pity  or  to  blame  his  victim. 
But  now  the  two  speakers  step  forth  who 
are  to  make  all  clear ;  in  the  height  of 
whose  love  and  hatred  the  hidden  shapes 
of  good  and  evil  are  to  be  revealed — the 
young  priest  who  once  saved,  the  husband 
who  slew,  Pompilia.  Their  speeches  are 
by  far  the  best  and  most  drarrtatic  in  the 
whole  poem.  Each  unintentionally  dis- 
plays his  own  character — Count  Guido  in 
the  stress  and  pressure  of  his  fight  for 
life ;  Caponsacchi  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
anguish  over  the  noble  life  new-spilt  In 
the  lurid  glare  of  Pompilia' s  advancing 
funeral  torches  the  one  form  gathers  black- 
ness, the  other  light,  while  Guido  dis- 
closes the  hate,  and  Caponsacchi  the 
love,  which  prudence  would,  in  calmer 


moments,  have  bidden  each  alike  conceal. 
Guido  speaks  like  one  who  has  wit  enough 
to  speak  out  when  firankness  seems  likely 
to  serve  him  better  than  deceit ;  Capon- 
sacchi like  one  who  loves  the  truth  for 
its  own  sake. 

The  Count's  so-called  confession  is  an 
artful  justification  of  the  deed  which  he 
cannot  deny,  confronted  as  he  is  by  the 
deposition  of  its  still  living  witness.  It  is 
a  tale  of  intolerable  wrongs  borne  with 
only  too  much  patience;  and  it  is  told 
plausibly  enough  to  make  the  reader 
waver,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  holding 
Guido  an  honest  believer  in  his  wife's 
guilt  The  Count  is  too  wise  to  try  to 
pass  for  an  amiable  man  or  a  loving  hus- 
band. He  owns  cynically  enough,  that, 
in  his  marriage  bargain  with  Pompilia's 
mother,  though  he  reckoned  on  the  poor 
child's  love  being  thrown  in  as  a  matter 
of  course, 

"As  when  I  buy,  timber  and  twig,  a  tree, 
I  buy  the  song  of  the  nightingale  inside ;  *' 

yet  he  saw  in  such  a  prosaic  affair  as 
marriage. no  reason  to  ransack  for  his  im- 
happy  young  wife's  benefit,  on  his  own 
part, 

**  Those  old  odd  comers  of  an  empty  heart 
For  remnant  of  dim  love  the  long  disused. 
And  dusty  Grumblings  of  romance.'' 

But  Guido  powerfully  bespeaks  his  judges' 
pity,  noble  themselves,  for  the  falling 
fortunes  of  his  noble  house,  cast  to  the 
ground  by  the  very  hand  which  strove  to 
stay  their  fall ;  for  its  great  name  irre- 
trievably tarnished  by  what  should  have 
restored  its  lustre. 

**  The  poor  old  noble  house  that  drew  the  rags 
O'  the  Franceschini's  once  superb  array 
Close  roimd  her,  hoped  fo  slink  unchallenged 
by," 

made  now  a  by-word  in  the  city.  The 
ruined  hopes  of 

'<  A  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  the  like 
That  looked  up  to  my  face  when  days  were  dim 
And  fancied  tney  found  light  there,  plead  for 
compassion." 

In  spite  of  our  better  judgment,  we  pity 
the  Count  as  he  gives  the  details  of  his 
life's  last  venture  and  of  its  miserable 
failure ;  we  commiserate  the  man  as  he 
shows  liimself  to  us  (after  the  revelation 
of  his  wife's  origin,  the  scandal  of  her 
flight,   his  own    vain    effort    ^ 
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wretched  marriage  annulled)  sitting  lonely 
and  sad  in  his  dark  and  cheerless  gallery, 
and  saying  to  himself — 

<*  Let  mCr  a  man,  manfullv  meet  the  fact. 
Confront  the  worst  o*  the  truth,  end,  and  have 

peace. 
I  am  irremediably  beaten  here, — 

•        •••••• 

They  have  caught  me  in  the  cavern  where  I  fell. 
Covered  my  loudest  cry  for  human  aid 
With  this  enormous  paving-stone  of  shame. 


Why  claim  escape  from  man*s  predestined  lot 
Of  being  beaten  and  baffled  ?  " 

Then,  as  a  thunder-clap  to  startle  him  out 
of  acquiescence  in  his  sorrows,  comes  the 
birth  of  that  boy  who  can  now  only  per- 
petuate his  family's  disgrace;  who,  on 
even  the  most  favorable  and  incredible 
supposition,  is  to  him 

**  The  child  I  had  died  to  See  though  in  a  dream. 
The  child  I  was  bid  strike  out   for,  beat  the 

wave 
And  baffle  the  tide  of  troubles  where  I  swam. 
So  I  might  touch  shore,  lay  down  life  at  last 
,  At  the  feet  so  dim  and  distant  and  divine 
'  Of  the  apparition,  as  'twere  Mary's  babe 
Had  held,  through  night  and  storm,-  the  torch 

aloft,— 
Bom  now  in  very  deed  to  bear  this  brand 
On  forehead,  and  curse  me  who  could  not  save." 

Then,  says  Guido,  he  wavered  no  longer. 
Honor  called  him;  he  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  righted  himself  at  last.  The 
stroke  which  revenged  his  wrongs  was 
dealt  for  every  husband  and  faSier  in 
Rome.  Surely  his  judges  will  give  him 
an  honorable  acquittal,  or,  if  that  cannot 
be,  they  will  have  mercy  on  a  sorely-tried 
man,  and  restore  him  to  that  son  whom  he 
promises  to  take  on  their  word  for  his; 
to  that  old  mother  for  whose  sake  he  asks 
that  she  may 

**  Come  break  her  heart  upon  my  breast. 
Not  on  the  blank  stone  of  my  nameless  tomb." 

The  skill  shown  in  this  ^eech  is  great, 
alike  in  the  art  of  its  speaker  and  in  his 
mistakes.  Its  utter  falsehood  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with 
Guido* s  last  words  in  the  fourth  volume. 
Meantime  its  force  and  pathos  are  great ; 
but  no  less  worthy  of  notice  are  its  indi- 
rect revelations  of  a  mean  and  selfish  na- 
ture, made  unconsciously  by  the  Count 
while  seeking  to  appear  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ;  whilst  cleverest  and  most  natu- 
ral of  all  is  his  one  imprudence,  when,  by 
claiming  his  son  at  the  promptings  of  hJs 


avarice  (or  by  one  of  those  oversights 
which  every  one  who  lies  at  great  length 
is  siu'e  to  make),  he  indirectly  acquits  his 
unhappy  wife,  and  owns  his  disbelief  in  his 
own  story. 

The  next  speech  (Caponsacchi's)  is 
equally  good.  Here  Browning's  capital 
delineation  of  an  honest  and  ingenuous 
nature  contrasts  well  with  the  pyeceding 
portrait.  Count  Guido' s  falsehoods  were 
very  plausible ;  but  they  carried  no  con- 
viction with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  listen  to  Caponsacchi  and 
doubt  a  single  one  of  his  assertions,  for 
they  bear  the  very  inpress  of  truth.  He 
speaks  as  one  who  has  no  more  to  do 
with  life.  He  knows  that  men  will  be- 
lieve him  now — now,  when  (sad  perversity 
of  human  things  !)  their  belief  comes  too 
late  to  save  the  innocent.  He  turns 
more  in  sadness  than  in  wrath  to  the 
judges  who  once  gave  no  heed  to  his 
tale;  who,  by  declining  before  either  to 
fully  acquit  or  to  condemn,  lefl  the  gate 
open  at  which  murder  has  entered  : — 

"You  were  wrong,  you  see:  that*s  well  to  sec 
though  late, 
That's  all  we  may  expect  of  man,  this  side 
The  grave :  his  good  is — knowing  he  is  bad. 

Thus  will  it  be  with  us  when  the  books  ope 
And  we  stand  at  the  bar  on  judgment  day. 


My  part 
Is  done ;  i*  the  doing  it,  I  pass  away 
Out  of  the  world.     I  want  no  more  with  earth. 
Let  me,  in  heaven's  name,  use  the  very  snuff 
O'  the  taper  in  one  last  spark  shall  show  truth 
For  a  moment,  show  Pompilia  who  was  true  !] 
Not  for  her  sake,  but  yours :  if  she  is  dead. 
Oh,  Sirs,  she  can  be  loved  by  none  of  you 
Most  or  least  priestly  1    Saints,  to  do  us  good. 
Must  be  in  heaven,  I  seem  to  understand : 
We  never  find  them  saints  before  at  least. 
Be  her  first  prayer  then  presently  for  you — 
She  has  done  the  good  to  me." 

How  great  that  good  was,  the  young  man 
proceeds  to  tell ;  agonized  as  he  speaks 
by  the  thought  that  even  now 

"  The  snow-white  soul  that  angels  fear  to  take 
Untenderly," 

is  passing  away  from  earth.  He  tells 
how,  a  frivolous  man  of  fashion,  a  high- 
bom  idler  then,  he  was  aroused  to  better 
thoughts  by  his  very  first  sight  of 

"A  lady,  young,  tall,  beautiful,  strange  and  sad ;" 

whose  Madonna  brow  he  strives  to  depict ; 
and  how 
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*•  The  dark  orbs  dwelt  deep  underneath, 
Looked  out  of  such  a  sweet  sad  heaven  on  me — 
The  lip)s,  compressed  a  little,  came  forward  too, 
Careful  for  a  whole  world  of  sin  and  pain. 
That  was  the  face  her  husband  makes  his  plea 
He  sought  just  to  disfigure.*' 

Caponsacchi  shows  a  heart  sound  (de- 
spite past  follies)  at  the  core,  by  his  in- 
dignant declaration  that  he  never  gave 
an  instant*  s  credence  to  the  hateful  letters 
(her  husband's  forgeries)  which  purported 
to  come  to  him  from  Pompilia.  When 
she  sent  for  him  he  disbelieved  the  mes- 
sage, and  only  went  to  shame  Count 
Guido  by  detecting  his  artifices.  But  to 
his  utter  amazement — 

**  There  at  the  window  stood 
Framed  in  its  black  square  length,  with  lamp  in 

hand, 
Pompilia ;  the  same  great,  grave,  griefful  air, "! 
As  stands  in  the  dusk  on  altar  that  I  know. 
Left  alone  with  one  moonbeam  in  her  cell. 
Our  Lady  of  all  the  Sorrows." 

She  entreated  him  to  save  her ;  her  last 
hope,  since  she  had  invoked  the  aid  of 
archbishop,  governor,  and  confessor,  alike 
in  vain.  She  implored  him  to  take  her  to 
her  foster-parents  at  Rome,  away  from 
that  husband  of  whom  she  said — 

'  *'  He  laid  a  hand  on  me  that  burned  all  peace. 
All  joy,  all  hope,  and  last  all  fear  away, — 
Dipping  the  bough  of  life,  so  pleasant  once,  ; 
In  fure  that  shrivelled  bad  and  leaf  alike." 

To  the  young  priest  it  seemed  sin  to  re- 
ject her  prayer,  be  the  consequence  of 
granting  it  what  it  might ;  for  he  felt  as  he 
gazed  on  Pompilia — 

**  ITiere  was  no  duty  pa^tent  in  the  world  "^ 
Like  daring  try  be  good  and  true  myself, 
Leaving  the   shows  of  things  to  the  Lord  of 

Show 
And  Prince  o'  the  Power  of  the  Air." 

He  describes  her  subsequent  flight,  and 
how  he  cared  for  her  through  its  course 
as  a  brother  might  for  his  sister.  He 
knows  his  judges  will  take  his  word  for 
that  now — now,  when  it  matters  so  little 
whether  they  believe  or  no.  And  he  has 
a  mournful  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  its  in- 
cidents; breaking  off  wildly  while  re- 
counting traits  of  Pompilia's  goodness,  to 
exclaim — 

•*  They've  kiUed  her,  Sirs. 
Can  I  be  calm?" 

And  now  Caponsacchi' s  task  is  done. 
He  has  shown  the  judges,  in  revealing  the 
real  character  of  the  murdered,  what  man- 
ner   of   man  was  her    destroyer;    and 


pointed  at  him,  slinking  out  of  the  sight 
even  of  the  condemned  host,  fit  company 
for  Judas  alone.  He  suffers  his  thoughts 
to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  bliss  he 
would  have  enjoyed  himself,  had  Heaven 
allotted  to  him  this  pearl  which  Guido  has 
trampled  to  powder — this  Pompilia,  who 
will  never  now  make  child  or  husband 
happy : — 

*•  Sirs,  I  am  quiet  a£;ain.     You  see  we  are 
So  very  pitiable,  die  and  I, 
Who  had  conceivably  been  otherwise," 

and  then  at  last  the  young  priest  gives 
way  to  his  anguish,  overpowered  by  the 
thought  of  What  life  might  have  been  to 
him,  shared  with  such  a  woman. 

**  To  learn  not  only  by  a  comet's  rush 
But  a  rose's  birth, — not  by  tlie  grandeur,  God — 
But  the  comfort,   Christ.     AU  this,   how  far 
away  ! 


O  great,  just,  good  God  !    Miserable  me  ! " 

So  at  length  we  attain  to  certainty. 
Our  last  lingering  suspicion  is  dispelled, 
and  Guido's  guilt  and  Pompilia's  inno- 
cence appear  in  their  true  colors.  And 
we  come  to  see  a  fresh  instance  of  that 
"irony  of  fate,"  which  is  the  key-note  of 
the  Sophoclean  drama,  in  these  two  men ; 
the  one  of  whom  the  world  called  the 
husband,  the  other  the  lover,  of  Pompilia. 
For  not  even  in  the  honorable  Ajax  act-  * 
ing  ignobly,  or  in  the  mean  Ulysses,  as 
he  stands  playing  the  generous  man's  part 
over  his  fo^s  corpse,  is  the  apparent  more 
at  variance  with  the  real  than  in  Guido^ 
the  avenger  on  his  wife  of  the  sin  to  which 
he  vainly  tempted  her  himself;  or  in  the 
seeming  libertine,  Caponsacchi,  as  he 
stands  forth  (a  new  St.  George)  the  un- 
compromising defender  of  the  innocent. 

And  thus  Browning  reaches  the  climax 
of  his  tale,  too  soon  considering  that  he 
is  only  half  through  his  book ;  and,  with 
diminished  curiosity,  but,  as  yet,  unabated 
interest,  we  obey  his  summons  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  Pompilia.  We  ap- 
proach it  with  high-wrought  expectation ; 
and  (there  is  no  denying  it)  we  retire  a 
good  deal  disappointed.  It  may  be  that 
some  disappointment  was  inevitable ;  that 
to  paint  aright  the  inspirer  of  such  a  hate 
and  such  a  love  as  we  have  just  witnessed 
is  an  all  but  hopeless  task.  Would  it  not 
tax  the  powers  even  of  a  Shakespeare  to 
give  adequate  expression  to  the  feelings 
of  this  wife,  who  owes  her  first  ^* 
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her  husband  for  death;    of  this  young 
mother  commending  her  little  babe  to  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless ;  of  this  Christian 
soul  about  to  depart  out  of  life's  awful 
purgatory  to  her  God  ?    What  words  can 
benefit  this  unique  position,  or  rightly 
respond  to  the  august  conception  we  have 
formed  of  one  thus  pre-eminent  in  sorrow  ? 
But  all  alowance  made,  Browning  could, 
and  therefore  should,  have  given  us  a 
better  speech  (as  a  whole)  than  this  which 
he  places  in  the  mouth  of  his    dying 
heroine.       He    could  have  given  us  a 
shorter  one,  and  not    suffered    eighteen 
hundred  long  lines  to  contradict  all  die 
probabilities  of  the  case.     He  could  have 
kept  psychological  as   well  as  physical 
likelihood  in  view,  and  not  allowed  Pom- 
pilia  to  waste  her  last  breath  in  far-fetched 
similitudes*    and    needless    particulars. 
And  he  could  have  taken  greater  pains 
than  he  has  to  leave  us,  undistiu-bed,  the 
ideal  of  simplicity  and  piety  which  he 
before  so  diligently  painted.      If  King 
Richard  marvelled  to  hear   "sick  men 
play  so  nicely  with  their  names,"  can  we 
help  wondering  at  Pompilia's  elaborate 
comparisons ;    as,   for   instaiice,  of  her 
strange  history  to  the  sport  of  her  child- 
hood, in  personating  the  figures  on  the 
tapestry  ?    Where  and  to  whom  can  be 
the  profit  of  her  recalling,  in  the  detail 
•    she  does,  the  circumstances  of  her  ill- 
omened  marriage  ?  ^    Is  there  not  a  sar- 
castic harshness,  quite  alien  to  Pompilia, 
in  her  description  of  her  bridegroom,  as 

'  *'  Hook-nosed  and  yellow  in  a  bush  of  beard, 
Mnch  like  a  thing  I  saw  on  a  boy's  wrist, 
He  called  an  owC  And  used  for  catching  birds"  ? 

Whose  is  this  touch  of  satire  ?  Brown- 
ing^s  or  his  dying  sainfs  ?  And  yet,  little 
more  than  Judicious  omissions  are  needed 
to  make  this  speech  very  beautiful    There 

*  Even  tills,  one  of  best,  is  too  artificial  for  the 
situation :— ^ 

•*  These  strange  woes  stole  on  tiptoe,  as  it  were. 
In  to  my  neigfaboihood  and  privacy, 
^t  down  ^i^^e  I  sat,  laid  them  where  I  lay ; 
And  I  was  found  familiarized  with  fear. 
When  friends  broke  in,  held  up  a  torch,  and 

cried, 
Why  you  Pompilia  in  the  cavern  thus. 
How  comes  that  arm  of  yours  about  a  wolf? 
And  the  soft  length, — ^lies  in  and  out  your  feet. 
And  laps  you  round  the  knee, — a  snake  it  is." 

f  They  might  have  been  pnt  into  some  friend's 
mouth  more  appropriately. 


is  much  superincumbent  material  to  clear 
away,  and  then  we  shall  enjoy  a  perfect 
sight  of  that  noble  form  whose  clasped 
hands  and  saint-like  brow  we  already  dis- 
cern in  outline  where  it  lies.  Let  the 
sculptor  deal  some  vigorous  strokes,  and 
suffer  the  Pompilia  we  dreamed  at  Capon- 
sacchi's  biddinjg  to  emerge  from  the 
marble.  Let  him  cut  out  all  those  harder 
traits,  get  rid  of  that  unpleasant  conver- 
sation with  the  archbishop,  dismiss  all 
words  that  sound  idle  at  such  a  moment, 
and  leave  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
faith  which  gives  Pompilia  peace  in  death. 
Let  him  remove  that  false  plea  which  she 
would  never  have  urged  for  her  wicked 
husband — 

*^  So  he  was  made ;  he  nowise  made  himself ;  *' 

and  likewise  omit  Poinpilia*s  parting 
avowal  of  love  for  her  preserver.  It  b 
pure ;  under  other  circumstances  it  might 
have  been  natural ;  but  a  heart  "  depart- 
ing to  be  with  Christ "  has  no  room  for 
such  thoughts.  Then  let  all  that  is  left 
be  brou^t  into  harmony  with  the  holy 
calm  of  this  retrospect  of  life  : — 

**  One  cannot  judge 
Of  what  has  been  the  ill  or  well  of  life. 
The  day  that  one  is  dying, — sorrows  change 
Into  not  altogether  sorrow-like ; 
I  do  see  strangeness  but  scarce  misery 
Now  it  is  over,  and  no  danger  more. 
My  child  is  safe,  there  seems  not  so  much  pain. 
•  •   *      •  •  •  • 

Yes  everybody  that  leaves  life  sees  all 
Softened  and  bettered ;  so  with  other  si^ts : 
To  me  j^t  least  was  never  evening  yet 
But  seemed  far  beautifuQer  than  its  day. 
For  past  is  post. 

All    .     .    is    .    •    .     such  peace 

Flowing  in,  filling  up  as  with  a  sea 

Whereon  comes  some  one,  walks  fast  on  the 

white — 
Jesus  Christ's  self,  Don  Celestine  declares, 
To  meet  me  and  calm  all  things  back  again.*' 

Let  us  admire,  undisturbed,  the  young 
mother's  resignation  of  her  little  son : — 

•«  Him,  by  death,  I  give 
Outright  to  God,  without  a  further  care, — 
All  human  fdans  and  projects  come  to  nought ; 
My  life,  and  what  I  Imow  of  other  lives, 
Prove  that ; " 

for  the  blessing  she  resigns  thus  readily  is 
the  same  that  she  hailed  afar  off,  she  tells 
us,  with  such  rapture  ;  speaking  of 

•*  That  thrill  of  dawn's  suffusion  through  my  dark. 
Which  I  perceive  was  promise  of  my  child. 
The  light  his  unborn  iice  sent  long  before." 
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In  this  dear  child  she  recognizes  Capon- 
sacchi's  best  claim  on  her  gratitude. 

*•  Yes,  he  saved  my  babe : 
It  would  not  have  peeped  forth,   the  bird-like 

thing, 
Through  that  Arezzo  toil  and  trouble." 

In  him  this  poor  young  thing  sees  a  joy 
and  an  honor  which  make  her  amends 
for  all  the  past, 

'*In  a  life  like  mine 
A  fortnight  filled  with  blias  is  long  and  much. 
All  women  are  not  mothers  of  a  boy, 
Though  they  live  twice  the  length  of  my  whole 

life. 
And,  as  they  fancy,  happily  all  the  same.'' 

And  if  the  true  Pompilia,  the  Pompilia  of 
her  poet's  better  moments,  is  thus  irresisti- 
bly pathetic  in  her  rejoicing  over  her 
mournful  motherhood,  how  loftily  too  she 
shows  in  her  grave  and  holy  thankfulness 
at  being  saved  as  by  fire  from  the  contam- 
ination of  her  husband's  company — that 
husband  in  whose  behalf  she  yet  makes  one 
last  effort : — 

"  For  that  most  woeful  man  my  husband  once. 
Who,  needing  respite,  still  draws  vital  breath, 
I  pardon  him  ?    So  far  as  lies  in  me 
I  give  hira  for  his  good  the  life  he  takes, 
Praying  the  world  will  therefore  aoquiesceu 
Let  hira  moke  God  amends ;  none,  noot  to  me 
Who  thank  him  rather  that,  whereas  strange  <fate 
Mockingly  styled  him  husband  and  me  wife. 
Himself  this  way  at  least  pronounced  divorce, 
Blotted  the  marriage-bond :  this  blood  of  mine 
Flies  forth  exultingly  at  any  door, 
Washes  the  parchment  white  and  thanks  the  blow.. 
We  shall  not  meet  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
But  where  will  God  be  absent  ?    In  his  face 
Is  light,  but  in  His  shadow  healing  too : 
Let  Guido  touch  the  shadow  and  be  healed ! 
.  •  «  •  •  • 

I  oould  not  love  him,  but  his  mother  did." 

In  these  few  beautiful  passages,  were  the 
necessary  connection  supplied,  we  have  a 
speech  far  superior  to  that  which  at  present 
stands  in  Pompilia's  name.  How  we 
wish  we  could  persuade  her  poet  to  think 
so  I 

If  the  beauty  here  defaced  by  alien 
admixture  pleads  earnestly  for  a  judicious 
use  of  the  pruning-knife,  the  tediouHiess 
of  the  other  two  speeches  in  the  same 
volume  calls  aloud  for  their  total  excision. 
We  mean  those  of  the  advocates  on  each 
side,  which,  with  their  reflections  during 
their  composition,  are  inserted  here ; 
presumably  to  divert  the  reader's  mind 
after  the  tragic  scenes  it  has  passed 
through.     But  their  fooling  is  hardly  ex- 


cellent enough  to  do  this  ;  especially  as  it 
is  alarmingly  long  in  its  duration.  Per- 
haps Hyacinthus  (counsel  for  Guido)  may 
afford  some  amusement,  as  he  hammers 
out  his  bad  Latin  and  worse  quibbles  ; 
solacing  his  soul  the  while  by  the  prospect 
of  a  birthday  supper.  But  Pompilia' s  ad- 
vocate, Dr.  Bottinius,  is  a  reptile,  who 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  crawl 
over  the  dying  girl  and  leave  the  marks  of 
his  slime  upon  her  death-bed.  He  dis- 
believes his  client's  innocence  for  two 
reasons ;  the  first,  that  such  goodness  is 
next  to  impossible ;  the  second,  that,  if 
this  particular  case  were  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  it  would 

**  Lea^ve  a  lawyer  nothing  to  excuse, 
Reason  away,  and  show  his  skill  about." 

Accordii^ly  he  does  show  his  skill  wilii  a 
vengeance ;  by  suggesting  explanations  of 
Pompilia's  conduct,  which,  if  true,  would 
be  worse  than  her  enemy's  worst  accu- 
sations. Neither  is  he  a  well-drawn  char- 
acter,  and  acceptable  if  not  for  his  own 
merits,  yet  for  his  author's.  Far  from  it 
His  arguments  are  those  of  a  pompous 
fool,  his  exordium  and  oration  palpably 
contradict  each  other ;  yet  he  tells  a  most 
witty  apologue  (that  of  the  three  apos- 
tles*), and  apostrophizes  Pompilia's  inno- 
cence in  these  genuinely  noble  words  : — 

"  What  is  this  tale  of  Tarouin,  how  the  slave 
Was  caught  by  him,  preferred  to  CoUatine  ? 
Thou,  even  from  thy  corpse-clothes  virginal, 
Look'st  the  He  dead,  Lucretia! '' 

We  do  not  blame  the  author  for  not  in- 
venting for  this  precious  pair  the  good 
speeches  which  Guido  and  Caponsacchi 
have  already  rendered  superfluous;  but 
we  think  we  have  some  just  ^ound  of 
quarrel  against  him  for  expecting  us  to 
read  their  bad  ones. 

Turning  to  the  last  volume  of  ''The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  we  find  there  (besides 
the  Epilogue)  the  aged  Pope's  soliloquy  be- 
fore signing  the  warrant  for  Guido' s  exe- 
cution, and  the  Count's  last  speech.  We 
are,  therefore,  invited  to  survey  one  of  the 
best  and  one  of  the  worst  of  men,  as  diev 
stand  affected  b^  approaching  death ;  Gm- 
do  set  free  by  his  despair  to  speak  out  his 
real  thoughts  at  last :  the  Pope  stirred  up 
to  more  strenuous  exertion  for  the  right  by 

'  ■»^^—   I    — ^1^— ^— ^— *»*»—  III       ■        — — fc»^»^ij» 

*  Not  kt  all  svkable,  however,  to  a  pleader  h^- 
fore  a  tribmial  of  ecclesiastics. 
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knowing  that  the  night  is  coming.  The 
old  man  lifts  himself  up  above  the  weak- 
ness of — 

**  this  gray  ultimate  decrepitude. 
Yet  sensible  of  fires  that  more  and  more 
Visit  a  soul,  in  passage  to  the  sky. 
Left  nakeder  than  when  flesh-robe  was  new," 

to  do  justice  in  this  great  cause. 

*  *  In  God's  name !  Once  more  on  this  earth  of  God's, 
While  twilight  lasts  and  time  wherein  to  woris, 
I  take  His  staff  with  my  uncertain  hand. 
And  stay  my  six  and  fourscore  years,  my  due 
Labor  and  sorrow,  on  His  judgment  seat. 
And  forthwith  think,  speak,  act,  in  place  of  Him — 
,  The  Pope  for  Christ." 

He  reviews  Guido's  condetnnation  and 
finds  it  inevitable ;  then,  after  gazing 
long  and  with  sad  wonder  at  his  vileness, 
he  turns  to'  refresh  his  weary  eyes  on  the 
glorious  flower,  risen  from  a  "chance- 
sown  and  cleft-nursed  seed,"  to  put  his 
more  carefully  niurtiu'ed  plants  to  shame. 

"It  was  not  given  Pompilia to  know  much. 

Speak  much,  to  write  a  book,  to  move  mankind, 

Be  memorized  by  who  records  my  time. 

Yet  if  in  purity  and  patience,  if 

In  £aith  held  fast  despite  the  plucking  fiend. 

Safe  like  the  signet-stone  with  the  new  name 

That  saints  are  known  by, — if  in  right  returned^ 

For  wrong,  most  pardon  for  worst  injury. 

If  there  be  any  virtue,  any  praise, — 

Then  will  this  woman-child   have  proved — who 

knows  ? — 
Just  the  one  prize  vouchsafed  unworthy  me. 
Ten  years  a  gardener  of  the  untoward  ground. 

At  least  one  blossom  makes  me  proud  at  eve." 

Presently  his  thoughts  take  a  wider 
range,  and  a  long  and  deeply  interesting 
meditation  follows;  in  much  of  which, 
however.  Pope  Innocent  disappears  and 
the  author  takes  his  place.  Not  in  the 
manner  here  depicted  would  any  Christian  . 
of  the  seventeenth  century  have  fortified 
himself  against  those  ghastly  doubts  which 
ever  and  anon  erect  their  spectral  heads  to 
scare  the  believing  mind.  The  Pope's 
disregard  of  external  as  compared  with  in- 
ternal evidence,  his  admission  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  revealed  truth  may  be,  not 
absdtute,  but  regulative,  his  dimly  expres- 
sed hope  for  Guido,  strike  us  as  very 
modern  indeed,  and  as  wholly  unsuited  to 
the  Vatican.  Not  so  the  cause  of -the 
momentary  disturbance  of  the  old  man's 
peace.  Christians  of  every  age  have  felt 
that  the  hardest  argument  against  their 


faith  to  answer,  is  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ;  or,  as  the  Pope  here  puts  it, 
after  siureying  the  meanness  and  coward- 
ice of  so-called  Christians  : — 

*'  And  is  this  little  all  that  was  to  be  ? 
Where  is  the  gloriously  decisive  change. 
The  immeasurable  metamorj^osis 
Of  human  clay  to  divine  gold,  we  looked 
Should,  in  some  poor  sort,  justify  the  price  ? 

.     that  Power 
Who  -undertook  to  make  and  made  the  world. 
Devised  and  did  effect  man,  body  and  soul. 

Ordained  salvation  for  them  both,  and  yet 

Well,  is  the  thing  we  see  salvation  ?  '* 

Fine,  as  well  as  in  character,  too,  is  the 
passage  in  which  Innocent,  having  **  the 
witness  in  himselfi"  and  able  to  say  for  his 
own  part,  "  I  have  light,  nor  fear  the  dark 
at  all,"  casts  a  wistful  glance  for  the  sake 
of  others  to  those  early  days  of  the  Chiu-ch, 
when  no  temporal  inducements  tempted 
men  to  profess  a  faith  they  did  not  share. 

'*  Shall  I  wish  back  once  more  that  thrill  of  dawn. 
When  the  whole  truth-touched  man  burned  up 
one  fire? 

•  .  •  a  •  . 

For  how  could  saints  and  mart3rrs  fail  see  truth 
Streak  the  night's  blackness?     Who  is  faithful 

now 
Untwists  heaven's  pure  white  from  the  yellow  flare 
O'  the  world's  gross  torch,  without  a  foil  to  help 
Produce  the  Christian  act,  so  possible 
When  in  the  way  stood  Nero's  cross  and  stake, — 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Unless — ^what  whispers  me  of  times  to  come  ? 

What  if  it  be  the  mission  of  that  age 

My  death  will  usher  into  life,  to  shalie 

This  torpor  of  assurance  from  our  creed, 

Re-intrcKiuce  the  doubt  discarded,  bring 

The  formidable  danger  back,  we  drove 

Long  ago  to  the  distance  and  the  dark  ? 

No  wild  beast  now  prowls  round  the  infant  camp ; 

We  have  built  wall  and  sleep  in  city  safe  : 

But  if  the  earthquake  try  the  towers,  that  laugh 

To  think  they  once  saw  lions  rule  outside. 

Till  man  stand  out  again,  pale,  resolute. 

Prepared  to  die,  that  is,  ahve  at  last  ?  " 

Here  we  have  Milton's  very  thought 
reaHzed ;  old  experience  attaining  "  to 
something  of  prophetic  strain  ; "  and  de- 
tecting for  the  Church  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, even  in  the  advent  of  a  Voltaire. 
There  are  symptoms  abroad  of  the  com- 
ing change  which  have  not  escaped 
the  Pope's  keen  eye.  The  voice  of  the 
world  which,  pleading  with  him  for  Guido's 
life,  bids  him  prcf«:  the  claims  of  expe- 
diency to  those  of  duty,  is  its  herald.  He 
seems  to  hear  it  now,  demanding  his  an- 
swer with  impatience,  and  replies  : — 
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"  I  will,  sirs :  for  a  voice  other  than  yours 
Quickens  my  spirit.     *  Quis  pro  Domino  ? 
Who  is  upon  tne  Lord's  side  ?'  asked  the  Count. 
I,  who  write — 

*  On  receipt  of  this  command, 
Acquaint  Count  Guido  and  his  fellows  four 
They  die  to-morrow ;  * 

•  .  •  .  •  . 

For  the  main  criminal  I  have  no  hope 

Except  in  such  a  suddenness  of  fate. 

I  stood  at  Naples  once,  a  night  so  dark 

I  could  have  scarce  conjectured  there  was  earth 

Anywhere,  sky  or  sea  or  world  at  all : 

But  the  night's  black  was  burst   through  by  a 

blaze — 
Thunder  struck  blow  on  blow,  earth  groaned  and 

bore, 
Through  her  whole  length  of  mountain  visible : 
There  lay  the  city  thick  and  plain  with  spires. 
And  like  a  ghost  disshroudea,  white  the  sea. 
So  may  the  truth  be,  flashed  out  by  one  blow, 
And  Guido  see,  one  instant,  and  bie  saved. 
Else  I  avert  my  face,  nor  follow  him 
Into  that  sad,  obscure,  sequestered  state 
"Where  God  unmakes  but  to  remake  the  soul 
He  else  made  first  in  vain ;  which  must  not  be. 
Enough,  for  I  may  die  this  very  night. 
And  how  should  I  dare  die,  th»  man  let  live  ? 
Carry  this  forthwith  to  the  governor." 

This  beautifully-conceived  and,  in  the 
main,  well-executed  pictiu-e  of  the  hoary 
head  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  stands 
in  strong  contrast  to  that  presented  to  our 
minds  by  Count  Guido* s  last  discourse, 
delivered  at  intervals  through  the  day  of 
his  execution,  to  the  two  dignitaries  who 
were  unlucky  enough  to  be  sent  to  prepare 
him  for  death.  Browning's  "  Dernier 
Jour  d'un  Condamn^"  is  at  this  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  Victor  Hugo's, 
that  its  subject  has  as  little  claim  on  our 
pity  as  a  man-eating  tiger  bounding 
fiercely  in  the  pit  where  he  awaits  the 
death-stroke.  On  this  ground  objections 
may  be  raised  to  such  a  theme,  especially 
when  presented  with  the  fulness  of  detail 
it  is  here,  as  too  much  beyond  the  pale 
of  human  sympathy  and  experience  for 
legitimate  art.  But  the  hideous  form  is 
unquestionably  drawn  with  great  power, 
and,  barring  an  occasional  slip,*  with 
great  consistency.  The  Count's  shudder- 
ing description  of  the  grisly  engine  which 
awaits  him,  his  appeals  to  his  aristocratic 
confessors  not  to  suffer  it  to  leave  the 
necks  of  peasants  to  sever  a  noble  one 


*  Such  as  where  this  haughty  Count  talks  of 
••  Duke  Some'titU-or-other* s  iajct^^'*  as  a  contemp- 
tuous democrat  might.  TTiere  are  also  a  few  lines 
two  pages  from  the  end  which  are  too  noble  fur  his 
character. 


like  his  own,  are  natural.  So  is  his  sense 
of  injury  at  being  doomed  to  suffer  for  an 
act  which  he  thinks  not  much  worse  than 
the  pranks  of  the  men  of  fashion  of  his 
early  days.  Nor  does  it  at  all  surprise 
us  to  hear  him  now  contradict  many  things 
he  told  his  judges.  The  man,  then,  so 
broken  by  misfortunes  as  to  have  no  wish 
to  live  on  his  own  account,  now  hates  to 
think  of  parting  with  the  "  manifold  and 
plenitudinous  life"  which  he  longs  to  en- 
joy at  the  expense  of  others.  The  dutiful 
son,  the  loving  father,  disappears  from  our 
gaze.  The  champion  of  law  now  scoffs 
at  the  notion  of  any  right  save  might,  and 
declares  himself  not  worse,  only  more 
logical,  than  his  fellows — a  bolder  follower 
out  than  they  of  the  concealed  premise 
common  to  both,  the  falseness  of  the  re- 
ligion which  they  profess.  For  puido  has 
seen,  like  the  Pope,  that  there  is  much 
practical  unbelief  among  Christians ;  only 
the  discovery  has  affected  his  mind  in  a 
different  manner.  The  grief  of  the  saint 
is  the  hideous  consolation  of  the  sinner, 
who  beguiles  some  tedious  time  by  imag- 
ining the  amazement  of  polite  Rome, 
should 

**  Professors  turn  possessors,  realize 
The  fisuth  they  play  with  as  a  fancy  now," 

and  begin  to  act  upon  it ;  and  who  turns 
sharply  on  the  confessor  who  (mute  be- 
fore) helped  him  to  a  Virgilian  quotation, 
with  a 

•'  thanks.  Abate, — though  the  Christian's  dumb. 
The  Latinist's  vivacious  in  you  yet ! " 

We  knew  before  that  Guido  did  not  love 
his  wife.  Now  he  frankly  owns  that  he 
hated  her — to  begin  with,  for  not  falling 
in  love  with  him  at  first  sight,  then,  yet 
more,  when  his  cruelty  found  her 

'*cold  and  pale  and  mute  as  stone, 
Strong  as  stone  also  " 

to  resist  his  evil  designs,  and  to  scare  him 
by  the  patience  which  suggested  an  un- 
seen avenger  in  the  background.  He 
hates  her  still  for  having  lived  to  tell  the 
truth,  when  any  other  woman  would  have 
died  at  once ;  and  feels  it  hard  that  all  his 
well-planned  schemes  should  be  baffled  by 

'*this  one  ghost  thmg,  half  on  earth, 
Half  out  of  it,  as  if  she  held  God's  hand. 
While  she  leant  back  and  looked  her  last  at  me.** 

Mean  to  the  very  last.  Guidons  fiercest 
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outbursts  are  calculated  by  him  for  a  pur- 
pose. When  he  reviles  the  Pope,  re- 
nounces the  faith,  gloats  over  his  victims' 
deaths,  and  sees  nothing  in  his  own  crime 
to  regret  but  its  failure,  he  is  all  the  time 
hoping  to  obtain  a  respite  by  so  frightful 
a  display  of  impenitence. 

Most  horrible  is  his  end.  There  are, 
first,  his  fiendish  parting  stabs  at  the  Pope, 
at  the  luckless  Abate,  and  at  the  Cardinal, 
whom  he  has  vainly  tried  to  bribe  by  a 
wild  ofifer  to  secure  for  him  the  Popedom 
at  the  coming  election ;  then  his  spirits 
rise  with  the  false  and  brief  courage  be- 
stowed by  the  intoxication  of  approaching 
death ;  then  follows  their  final  collapse,  as, 
with  a  howl  of  frantic  terror,  he  finds  him- 
self face  to  fiace  with  it ;  and  his  lying 
lips  speak  the  truth  at  last,  when,  having 
vainly  invoked  all  other  aid,  he  is  dragged 
out  cryinl^  to  his  murdered  wife  for  succor. 


« 


The  Pope  is  dead,  my  murderous  old  man. 
For  Tozzi  told  me  so ;  and  you,  forsooth — 
Why  you  don*t  think,  Abate,  do  your  best. 
You'll  live  a  year  more  with  that  hacking  cough. 


Cardinal,  only  seventh  of  seventy  near. 
Is  not  one  caUed  Albano  in  the  list  ? 
Go  eat  your  heart,  you'U  never  be  a  Poije  t 
Inform  me,  is  it  true  you  left  your  love, 
A  Pucci,  for  promotion  in  the  Church  ? 
She^s  more  than  in  the  Church — ^in  the  church- 
yard ! 


I  see  you  all  reel  to  the  rock  you  waves — 
Some  forthright,  some  describe  a  sinuous  track,   ' 
Some  crested  brilliantly  with  heads  above. 
Some  in  a  strangled  swirl  sunk,  who  knows  how  ? 
But  all  bound  whither  the  main  current  sets, 
Rockward,  an  end  in  foam  for  all  of  you  ? 
What  if  I  am  overtaken,  pudied  to  the  front. 
By  all  you  crowding  smoother  souls  behind, 
And  reach  a  minute  sooner  than  was  meant. 
The  boundary  whereon  I  break  to  mist  ? 
Go  to  !  the  smoothest,  safest  of  you  all. 
Most  perfect  and  compact,  wave  in  my  train. 
Spite  of  the  blue  tranquillity  above. 
Spite  of  the  breadth  before  of  lapsing  peace. 
Where  broods  the  halcyon,  and  the  nsh  leaps  free, 
Will  presently  begin  to  feel  the  prick 
At  lazy  heart,  the  push  at  torpid  brain. 
Will  rock  vertiginously  in  turn,  and  reel. 
And,  emulative,  rush  to  death  like  me. 


I  lived  and  died  a  man,  and  take  man's  chance, 
Honest  aiid  bold ;  right  will  be  done  to  such. 
Who  are  these  you  have  let  descend  my  stair ; 
Ha  !  their  accursed  psalm  !    Lights  at  the  sill ! 
Is  it  *  open  *  they  dare  bid  you  ?    Treachery  ! 
Sirs,  have  I  spoken  one  word  all  the  while 
Out  of  the  world  of  words  I  had  to  say  ? 


Not  one  word  !    All  was  foUy. — I  laogbed  and 

uKtcked  I 
Sirs,  my  first  true  word,  all  truth  and  no  lie. 
Is — save  me  notwithstanding.     Life  is  aU  ! 
I  was  just  stark  mad — let  the  madman  live. 
Pressed  by  as  many  chains  as  you  please  pile. 
Don't  open  !     Hold  me  from  them  I    I  am  yoors^ 
I  am  the  Grand  Duke's — no,  I  am  the  Pope's  ! 
Abate, — Cardinal, — Christ, — Maria, — God, — 
Pompilia^  will  you  let  them  murder  me  ?  " 

"So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous 
life" — ^with  infalhble  certainty  this  time. 
And  so  the  curtain  falls ;  rising  again  for 
an  Epilogue  (assignable  on  internal  evi- 
dence to  the  biographer  of  Frederick  die 
Great),  in  which  we  are  presented,  in 
Carlylese  ^ishion,  with  extracts  from  let- 
ters of  the  day,  describing  Guido's  edify- 
ing behavior  on  the  scaffold,  Fompilia's 
funeral  sermon,  and  the  like. 

Of  the  justice  of  o«r  opening  remarks 
upon  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  our 
readers  can  only  judgp  when  they  have 
given  this  remarkable  poem  the  full  and 
attentive  perusal  which  it  deserves.  But 
of  some  of  its  chiefest  merits,  the  extracts 
we  have  made  give  a  very  fair  notion. 
(Indeed,  the  work  lends  itself  only  too 
well  to  extracts ;  its  author's  besetting  sin 
being  a  tendency  to  elaborate  parts  to  die 
detriment  of  the  whole.)  Aiid,  in  the 
first  place,  the  lines  we  have  quoted  prove 
that  Browning  (in  spite  of  his  occasional 
carelessness)  is  a  master  of  dramatic  blank 
verse.  The  music  of  many  of  them  is 
alike  perfect  in  itself  and  most  harmonious 
with  the  feeling  they  express.  The  two 
most  readily-divined  sources  of  their 
beauty  are  alliteration,  and  the  judicious 
intermixttu-e  of  other  feet  with  the  ordi- 
nary iambics.  Observe,  for  instance,  how 
the  forceful  alliteration  of  the  apostrophe 
to  Lucretia,  and  of  the  description  of  Pom- 
pilia  at  the  window,  drives  the  line  home  to 
the  mind ;  or  consider  (in  the  latter  pas- 
sage how  much  the  trochees,  in  its  last  line 
save  one,  add  to  its  mournful  beauty. 
We  have  not  thought  good  to  undertake 
the  ungrateful  task  of  quoting  instances 
of  a  contrary  sort  Whoso  thinks  meet 
to  look  for  them  will  oflen  find  lines  dis- 
agreeably crowded  with  consonants,  and 
mere  bits  of  prose  crept  in  unawares 
among  the  verse,  which  no  effort  can 
make  sound  like  poetry.  They  are  natural 
oversights  in  so  long  a  work,  and  would 
disappear,  for  the  most  part,  were  its  least 
interesting  portions  (where  they  chiefly 
occur)  stnick  out,  through  its  author's 
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unhoped-for  conversion  to  the  doctrine 
that 

"  As  *tis  a  greater  mystery  in  the  art 
Of  painting,  to  foreshorten  any  part 
Than  draw  it  out, 'so  'tis  in  books  the  chief 
Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief/' 

How  great  would  be  the  advantage  of 
judicious  curtailment,  we  are  forcibly  re- 
minded as  we  glance  at  our  own  extracts. 
For  one  time  when  the  necessary  omis- 
^ons  may  have  done  some  harm,  they 
have  thrice  as  often  proved  a  benefit ;  so 
that  the  effect  of  the  passage  is  generally 
weakened  by  the  rc-admission  of  the  ex- 
cluded lines. 

Our  selections  arc  also  sufficient  to 
show  the  magnificence  of  many  of  Brown- 
ing's similes,  and  their  frequedt  dramatic 
appropriateness.  All  the  comparisons  in 
this  poem  do  not,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, possess  the  latter  quality.  They 
are  sometimes  sown  too  thick  and  worked 
out  too  minutely  for  their  speaker's  situa- 
ation ;  at  other  times  they  want  con- 
gruity  with  his  character : — 

•*  Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear. 
Rather  than  all  things  wit  let  none  be  there." 

But  it  is  not  so  with  those  we  have  quoted 
— in  our  text  at  least.  Those  two  or 
three  short  ones  of  Fompilia  are  as  suit- 
able as  they  are  pathetic  ;  there  is  an  im- 
pressive grandeur  in  the  Pope's  thunder- 
storm, and  an  extraordinary  happiness  of 
illustration,  as  well  as  beauty  of  descrip- 
tion, in  the  simile  of  the  waves,  in  our  con- 
cluding extract  The  supreme  moment 
also  at  which  these  two  last  are  used  well 
justifies  the  poetic  elevation  which  they 
attain. 

The  characters  presented  to  us  in  the 
"  Ring  and  the  Book "  are  not  complex, 
but  simple.  Pompilia  and  the  Pope  are 
both  of  a  dazzling  whiteness;  Count 
Guido  is  dark  as  Caspar  Poussin's  black- 
est landscape — unnatural  like  it,  we 
should  have  said,  did  we  not  know  that 
moral  eclipses  such  as  his  have  been,  and 
are  therefore  possibilities.  Nevertheless, 
the  art  which  depicts  the  more  ordinary 
intermixtures  of  good  with  evil,  and  of 
evil  with  good,  in  the  human  character, 
has  a  greater  apd  more  interestii^  task. 
Ifi  the  present  case,  we  are  most  attracted 
by  the  most  mixed  character,  Capon- 
sacchi. 

The  efiect  of  the  poem  as  a  whole  may 


be  considered  either  morally  or  artistically. 
In  the  former  view,  we  strongly  approve 
its  picture  of  innocence  made  by  its  very 
excess  to  look  like  guilt  in  the  puzzling 
half-lights  of  this  world.  For  eyezy  such 
instance  of  the  incompleteness  of  earth's 
justice  is  an  appeal  to  that  higher  tribunal 
where  each  cause  which  has  been  ill-tried 
on  earth  shall  be  tried  over  again.  But 
on  artistic  grounds  we  may  doubt  whether 
the  general  effect  is  not  too  distressing, 
and  whether  our  eye  has  not  been  kept 
too  long  fixed  upon  a  catastrophe  which, 
while  it 

"  makes  us  tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity." 

The  defects,  whether  in  plan  or  execu- 
tion, which  our  survey  of  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book"  has  disclosed  to  us,  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  remarks  in  ctur  former 
ps^per,  on  its  author.  They  may  all  be 
resolved  into  the  original  fault — the  artis- 
tic conscience,  strong  enough  very  possi- 
bly for  (H'dinary  gifts,  but  all  too  weak 
here,  wanting  force  to  control  exuberant 
powers ;  the  brilliant  wit  which  insists  on 
displaying  itself  by  flashing  sarcasms  and 
home  truths  uttered  at  most  unseasonable 
moments ;  the  abundance  of  tnought, 
which  refuses  to  be  compressed  by  the 
ordinary  limitations  of  time  and  appropri- 
ateness ;  the  vigorous  humor,  which  de- 
clines to  stand  aside,  and  ^ve  the  pathetic 
or  the  tragic  the  space  which  they  require. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  conscience 
in  the  sphere  of  art  has  evidently  grown 
(as  does  its  namesake  in  the  higher  realm 
of  morals)  weaker  through  disregard.  Like 
Virgil  in  Dante,  who,  "per  lungo  silenzio 
parea  fioco,"  its  voice  is  feebler  than  of 
old.  The  author  of  "  A  Blot  in  the  'Scut- 
cheon" would  have  hesitated  long  before 
conmiitting  some  of  the  trespasses  against 
dramatic  i^opriety  which  appear  not  to 
cost  the  writer  of  "  The  Rjng  and  the 
Book"  ^  single  pang  of  remorse.  The 
young  man  who  wrote  "Paracelsus" 
would  have  shrunk  firom  inditing  the  un- 
musical verses  which,  in  this  poem  of  his 
mature  years,  rise  like  stakes  in  the  current, 
giving  unpleasant  shocks  to  the  bark 
that  intrusts  itself  to  its  course. 

Nevertheless,  despite  of  these  vexations, 
there  is  always  refreshment  in  converse 
with  a  perfectly  original  mind.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  one  missing  gift  might  have 
here  left  that  originality  untouched,  while 
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causing  it  to  exert  itself  with  uniform 
grace ;  and  we  bewail  its  absence  ac- 
cordingly. But  let  UB,  while  regretting 
what  we  have  not,  be  very  thankful  for 
what  we  have — a  blending  of  patfietic  and 
humorous  powers,  the  result  of  which  is 
something  never  before  seen ;  to  which 
they  who  refuse  every  other  greeting  must 
at  least,  obeying  Hamlet — 

"  Therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome." 

The  artist  who,  with  Buonarotti,  says  to . 
his  predecessors,  ''  Better  than  you  I  can- 
not build,  but  like  you  I  will  not  build," 
may  with  him  rear  a  St.  Peter's  ;  but  only 
if,  as  he  did,  he  soars  above  any  one  good 
example,  by  the  help  of  those  great  princi- 
ples which  are  the  generalization  of  them 
all.  Had  Michael  Angelo  disregarded  law 
to  follow  the  mere  impulses  of  a  clever  fancy, 
the  pilgrim's  eye  would  discern  anoUier 
sort  of  dome  than  that  which  now  floats 
majestic  above  the  billowy  Campagna. 
Browning's,  like  all  real  genius,  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  a  law  to  itself.  But  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  failed  to  be  so, 
is  the  exact  measure  of  its  unsuccessful- 
ness ;  for  lawlessness  is  incompatible  with 
beauty.  Yet  if  the  structure  he  has  reared 
for  us  be  no  St  Peter's  (whether  that  of 
Rome  or  that  of  Westminster),  but  rather 
akin  to  the  vast  cathedral  which  perpetu- 
ates the  name  of  St  Peter's  follower  in 
Venice  ;  if  in  his  work  the  incongruous 
material  refuse  sometimes  to  fonn  a  har- 
monious whole ;  if  there  are  in  it  barbaric 
displays  of  riches  by  grotesque  ornaments 


which  a  strict  taste  must  reprove  ;  and  if 
the  traveller  who  enters  his  portals  com- 
plains at  first  of  a  dimness  which  obscures 
his  vision,  yet  are  richly-varied  colors, 
strange  yet  stately  forms,  solemn  and 
magnificent  vistas,  not  wanting  for  his 
delight 

Who  can  feel  un^teful  to  the  hand 
that  has  given  us  similes  like  those  we 
have  quoted,  or  like  the  exquisite  thought 
in  the  dedication  of  "  Men  and  Women," 
of  the  side  of  the  moon,  unseen  by  us 
common  men,  but  revealed  in  its  full 
glory  to  Endymion,  as  the  type  of  genius 
turning  its  hidden  brightness  upon  love  ? 
Who  would  speak  lightly  of  the  author  to 
whom  we  owe  such  fine  dramatic  blank 
verse ;  so  many  soothing,  so  many  stir- 
ring lyrics ;  so  much  sharp,  yet  unmalici- 
ous  satire ;  last  and  best,  such  high  tri- 
umphs of  die  imaginarion  as  Pippa's  New 
Year's,  and  Mildred's  death-day ;  as  the 
bewildered  physician,  who,  looking  for 
healing  herbs,  has  found  the  true  panacea ; 
as  the  success  of  the  long-baffled  quest  for 
the  Dark  Tower ;  as  the  Form  floaring  in 
silent  majesty  o'er  land  and  sea,  and  the 
sinner  at  his  Judge's  feet,  in  "  Christmas 
Eve  "  and  "  Easter  Day ; "  or,  as  of  late, 
Pope  and  Cardinal,  priest  and  noble,  saint 
and  sinner  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
grouped  life-like  by  the  magic  spell  of 
genius,  round  the  bed  of  one  dying  girl  ? 
For  our  own  part,  at  least,  let  the  frank- 
ness of  our  censure  guarantee  the  sincerity 
of  our  admiration :  *'  Cui  malus  est  nemo, 
quis  bonus  esse  potest  1 "  e.  j.  h. 


»>« 

Comhill  Ma^zine. 

THE  LATE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 


Astronomers  have  passed  yet  another 
of  those  stages  which  mark  ^eir  progress 
towards  a  fuller  knowledge  of  solar  phys- 
ics. That  strange  peculiarity  of  the  ce- 
lestial phenomena  presented  to  us  inhab- 
itants of  earth,  by  which  our  satellite  is 
able  just  to  blot  out  from  view  the  great 
central  luminaiy  of  the  planetary  scheme, 
has  yet  once  more  served  us  in  good 
stead.  The  few  brief  seconds  during 
which  the  sun  remained  concealed  on 
December  2  2d  last,  have  supplied  the 
means  of  testing  those  rival  theories 
which  had  been  propounded  respecting 
the  solar  corona,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
of  arriving  at  definite  conclusions  as  to 


the  general  nature  of  this  interesting 
object 

We  propose,  first,  briefly  to  trace  tiie 
progress  of  astronomers  so  far  as  it  has 
depended  upon  the  observation  of  total 
solar  eclipses ;  in  order  that  the  portion 
of  the  last  eclipse  may  be  adequately 
recognized;  and  also  (for  the  study  of 
science  points  ever  forwards)  that  the 
anticipations  to  be  formed  respecting 
future  eclipses  may  be  shadowed  forth. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
how  important  an  influence  that  peculi- 
arity respecting  the  apparent  dimensions 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  has  exercised  on  the  prog- 
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ress  of  astronomy.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  near  equality  of  the  sun  and 
moon  as  respects  their  apparent  size, 
that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
this  apparent  equality  must  be  regarded 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  fortunate  accident 
than  as  in  any  way  an  essential  attribute 
of  the  orbs  which  rule  the  day  and  the 
night.  In  the  whole  range  of  the  solar 
system  there  is  no  other  instance  of  so 
remarkable  an  association.  In  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Mars,  of  course,  no  eclipses 
of  any  sort  can  occur,  because  these 
planets  have  no  moons.  But  even  in 
Jupiter,  notvnthstanding  the  grandeur  of 
his  system  of  satellites,  and  though  total 
solar  eclipses  recur  at  intervals  which 
must  be  measured  by  hours  rather  than 
by  months,  as  with  us,  yet  such  solar 
eclipses  as  we  see  can  never  take  place. 
For  not  one  of  his  moons  is  capable 
of  just  hiding  the  sun's  disk  and  a  very 
narrow  border  all  round,  while  beyond 
that  border  the  colored  prominences, 
and  beyond  the  prominences  the  glory  of 
the  corona,  are  left  in  view.  If  we  try 
to  conceive  the  circumstance  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  by  one  of  Jupiter's 
nearest  moons,  we  have  to  imagine  a 
dark  disk  capable  of  obliterating  a  sun 
more  than  thirty  times  larger  than  that 
which  is  actually  seen  from  Jupiter ;  and 
even  the  farthest  of  Jupiter's  moons 
covers  twice  as  great  a  space  as  the  sun. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  when  a  total  eclipse 
is  just  beginning  or  just  ending,  under 
these  circumstances,  only  a  small  part 
of  the  matter  outside  the  sun  can  be  vis- 
ible, and  nothing  resembling  that  com- 
plete ring  of  such  matter,  visible  to  our- 
selves when  'the  moon  obliterates  from 
view  the  nearly  equal  solar  disk.  So  also 
in  Saturn — ^whence  the  sun  must  appear 
as  a  mere  dot  of  bright  light — ^and  in 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  whence  he  appears 
yet  smaller,  there  can  be  no  such  eclip- 
ses as  we  inhabitants  of  earth  are  favored 
with.  Hence  it  may  not  imreasonably  be 
concluded  that  terrestrial  astronomers 
alone  have  any  knowledge  of  the  col- 
ored solar  prominences  and  of  tiie  co- 
rona. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  also,  that  inte- 
resting as  are  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  recently  made  during  solar  eclipses, 
there  are  other  discoveries  due  also 
to  the  observation  of  total  eclipses, 
though  in  very  ancient  times,  which  are 


as  full  of  interest  It  sounds  incredible, 
but  is  nevertheless  true  strictly  true,  that 
owing  to  comparatively  rough  observa- 
tions of  ancient  eclipses,  modem  ast]ro- 
nomers  have  learned  diat  the  moon  is  gra- 
dually drawing  nearer  to  the  earth,  and 
furdier  that  the  rate  of  the  earth's  rotation 
on  her  axis  is  slowly  but  surely  diminishing, 
insomuch  that  at  some  far  distant  epoch 
the  day  will  last  as  long  as  a  lunar  month. 
Nor  do  the  facts  that  the  approach  of  the 
moon  will  in  time  be  changed  into  reces- 
sion, and  that  the  lengthening  of  the  day 
takes  place  so  slowly  that  millions  of  cen- 
turies must  elapse  before  it  is  cofnpleted, 
diminish  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
these  tokens  of  mutability  in  relations 
which  had  once  been  regarded  as  altoge- 
ther unchangeable. 

But  let  us  turn  to  those  discoveries 
which  belong  more  especially  to  the  now 
wide  department  <^  science  called  solar 
physics. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients 
had  any  idea  that  observations  made  dur- 
ing total  ecHpses  could  afford  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  condition  of  the  great 
central  luminary  of  our  system.  To  them 
the  chief  interest  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses 
consisted  in  the  evidence  they  afforded  of 
the  exactness  of  astronomical  computa- 
tions, and  the  soundness  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  those  computations  were 
based.  Not  do  we  find  that  any  of  the 
observed  phenomena  of  total  eclipses-  at- 
tracted the  special  attention  of  ancient  as- 
tronomers. They  recognized  the  corona, 
and  they  justly  regarded  it  as  the  cause  of 
thatli^ht  which  still  remains  when  the  sun's 
globe  IS  wholly  concealed  from  view  ;  but 
Siey  formed  no  theories  as  to  the  physical 
significance  of  this  aureole  of  li^t 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  reach  the  time 
when  s3rstematic  observations  have  been 
made  upon  the  sun,  -with  the  express  ob- 
ject  of  determining  the  nature  of  those 
appendages  which  come  into  view  during 
total  eclipse,  we  must  pass  over  not  merely 
the  whole  of  ancient  astronomy,  but  almost 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  history  of 
modem  astronomy  which  refers  to  epochs 
preceding  the  last  tiiirty  years  or  so. 

It  was  when  the  eclipse  of  1843  was 
approaching,  that  for  the  first  time  astro- 
nomers aroused  themselves  to  a  sense  of 
the  real  importance  of  tlie  phenomena  pre- 
sented during  total  eclipse.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  astronomers  of  repute,  armed 
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with  instnimente  of  adequate  power, 
placed  themselves  along  die  track  which 
the  moon's  black  shadow  was  to  pitrsue, 
and  severally  prepared  to  glean  what 
knowledge  they  might  respecting  the  phy- 
sical  habitudes  of  the  solar  surrounduigs. 

The  expeditions  made  in  1842  wejre 
abmidantly  rewarded.  For  it  was  during 
that  great  total  eclipse  that  the  color^ 
prominences  Were  first  fairly  recognized. 
More  than  a  century  beftnre,  Vassemus 
had  suspected  the  existence  of  soipae  red 
objects  near  the  eclipsed  sun.  But 
strangely  enou^  small  attention  had  been 
paid  to  his  remarks.  And  accordii^y, 
the  astonished  woiid  of  astronomers 
learned  first,  in  1842,  that  mighty  red 
protuberances  of  a  nature  as  yet  unex- 
plained, but  certainly  vast  beyond  all  our 
powers  of  conception,  surround  the  sur- 
face of  our  great  luminary.  It  needed 
but  a  brief  study  of  the  pictures  made  by 
those  who  observed  the  eclipse,  to  see 
that  in  the  first  place  these  phenomena 
were  imdoubtedly  solar,  and  secondly 
that  the  real  magnitude  of  some  of  the 
prominences  was  enormously  greater  than 
that  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  Whe- 
ther these  were  mountains  heated  to  in- 
candescence by  the  solar  fires,  or  fiery 
clouds  suspended  in  the  solar  atmosphere, 
or  lastly,  fiames  rising  like  mi^ty  tongues 
from  the  solar  surface,  few  ventured  to 
pronounce.  But  it  was  plamly  seen  that, 
whatever  Aey  mi^t  be,  they  surpassed 
all  hidierto  discovered  phenomena  within 
the  whole  range  of  the  solar  system  in  in- 
terest and  magnificence.  The  telescope 
had  hitherto  shown  nothing  which  could 
well  be  compared  with  these  strange  solar 
appendages.  The  mountains  and  valleys 
in  the  moon,  the  lands  and  seas  of  Mars, 
the  belts  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  even 
the^mighty  ring-system  which  ^nUes  the 
last-named  orb,  all-  these,  interesting 
though  they  doubtless  are  in  themselves, 
yet  smk  into  utter  insignificance  compared 
with  solar  appendages  so  vast  drnt,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  some  of  them  must 
have  a  height  exceeding  tfie  diameter  of 
Jupiter, — the  giant  of  the  solar  Sjrstem. 

The  real  existence  of  the  colored .  pro- 
minences was  not  admitted,  however, 
without  further  evidence.  In  all  ages 
of  astronomy  there  have  been  those  who 
dispute  to  the  last  the  significance  of  ob- 
served facts.  Unfortunately,  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  others,  the  suggested  doubts 


exercised  a  mischievous  effect.  It  was 
urged  loudly  by  a  few  astronomers — as 
Faye,  Feilitzsch,  and  others, — that  the  so- 
called  prominences  were  mere  optical  il- 
lusions, or  else  were  but  a  species  of  lu- 
nar mirage.  Airy,  Baily,  the  younger 
Struve,  and  others,  had  recorded  their 
experience  in  vain  ;  fresh  observations 
were  called  for  i  and  accordingly  in  1851, 
and  again  in  i860,  a  host  of  skilful  ob- 
servers devoted  their  energies  to  demon- 
strate what  was  in  truth  a  demonstrated 
fact  —  the  reality  of  the  red  protube- 
rances. 

Yet  the  important  eclipse  of  i860  did 
not  pass  altogether  without  profit  Too 
many,  indeed,  of  the  observers  who 
formed  the  celebrated  f '  Himalaya  expedi- 
rion,"  as  well  as  of  those  continental  as- 
tronomers who  visited  the  path  of  the 
moon's  shadow  across  Spain,  were  led  by 
the  unfortunate  doubts  of  Faye  and  others 
to  make  useless  observations.  But  the 
successfiil  photogn^hing  of  the  colored 
prominences  by  De  La  Rue  and  Secchi, 
sufficed  to  convert  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  gigantic  failure  into  a  success 
well  worthy  of  record.  For  the  first  time 
astronomers  possessed  pictures  of  the  pro- 
minences which  were  beyond  cavil  or 
question.  And  further,  since  De  La  Rue 
had  been  stationed  in  the  west  of  Spain, 
while  Secchi  had  placed  himself  close  by 
the  eastern  ^ore,  it  had  become  possible 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  permanence  or 
mobility  of  these  strange  objects.  So  far 
as  the  comparison  made  between  these 
two  sets  of  photographs  was  concerned,  it 
s^peared  as  though  the  solar  prominences 
were  fixed  objects ;  and  some  went  so 
far  as  to  conclude  definitely  ^at  they  are 
real  solar  mountains. 

It  was  not  imtil  the  great  eclipse  of  Au- 
gust, 1868,  diat  the  real  nature  of  the 
colored  prominences  was  ascertained. 
This  eclipse  was  distinguished  from  all 
diat  had  ever  been  observed  before,  by 
die  duration  of  totality.  For  more  dian 
six  minutes  the  disk  of  the  sun  was  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view.  It  need  hardly 
be  added  that  the  shadow  on  the  earth's 
surface  was  exceptionally  wide ;  so  that 
near  the  middle  of  totaHty  at  any  station 
along  the  central  hne  the  observer  was  in 
the  centre  of  a  nearly  circular  region  of  the 
earth  more  than  150  miles  in  diameter,  and 
to  which  not  a  ray  of  direct  sunlight  pene- 
trated.    All  the  features  of  the  eclipse 
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were  thus  observed  under  singularly  favor- 
able circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  possible  to  ob- 
tain more  photographs  than  on  any  former 
occasion.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tennant, 
using  a  fine  9-inch  reflector  made  by  Mr. 
J.  Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  obtained  no  less 
than  six  photographs,  colored  pictures  of 
whicli  lie  before  us  as  we  write.  The  first 
shows  a  glare  of  light  on  the  left,  where  the 
moon  had  not  as  yet  covered  the  last  fine 
line  of  the  sun's  disk.  Yet  we  see  through 
the  glare  the  figures  of  the  prominences 
on  that  side — showing  "  as  through  a  ^ass, 
darkly," — and  amongst  them  that  mighty 
horn-prominence  whose  spiral  whorls  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  \i^o  witnessed 
the  eclipse.  Then  in  the  succeeding  pic- 
tures we  see  the  moon's  disk  grachially 
passing  over  this  wonderful  horn  and  tiie 
prominences  lyin§  on  the  same  side  ;  while 
on  the  opposite  side  we  see  a 'long  range 
of  prominences  coming  as  gradually  into 
view.  None  of  these  are  comparable  in 
height  with  the  mighty  spiral  on  the  left, 
though  some  of  them  are  amazing  objects, 
and  of  dimensions  so  vast,  that  a  globe 
like  our  eartii  placed  close  by  them,  would 
seem  but  as  the  veriest  bubble  amid  the 
foam  of  a  storm-wave.  In  the  last  picture 
of  all,  these  prominences  on  the  right  show 
their  fiill  proportions  as  the  advancing 
moon  is  about  to  bring  the  disk  of  the  sun 
into  view  on  that  side.  But  though  the 
moon  has  passed  thus  far  towards  the  left, 
and  though,  indeed,  all  other  prominences 
on  the  left  are  concealed  from  view,  yet 
on  that  side  the  spiral  horn  still  towers  so 
loftily  as  to  form  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  scene. 

But  interesting  asare  these  pictures,  and 
forming  though  they  do,  despite  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  astronomers  in  Au- 
gust, 1869,  the  most  remarkable  series  of 
photographs  ever  taken  of  the  eclipsed 
sun,  the  chief  interest  of*  the  eclipse  of 
1868  depends  on  another  circumstance. 
This  eclipse  was  the  first  during  which  the 
powers  of  the  spectroscope  had  been  ap- 
plied to  determine  the  nature  of  the  col- 
ored prominences;  and  astronomers 
looked  forward  to  the  result  with  a  degree 
of  interest  which  was  fully  justified  by  tfie 
discovery  actually  effected. 

The  spectroscope,  applied  successfully 
at  all  the  observing  stations,  resolved,  in 
a  manner  there  was  no  misinterpreting,  the 
problem  which  had  so  long  perplexed  as- 


tronomers. And  the  strange  answer  to 
their  questions  was  M«,-r— Aat  the  colored 
prominences  are  masses  of  gas  glowing 
with  intensity  of  heat  Those  vast  and 
seemingly  stable  protuberances,  so  enor- 
mous that  ten  globes  like  our  earth  placed 
one  upon  the  other  *on  the  sun's  siuface 
would  not  reach  their  summit,  are  flames 
of  hydrogen,  that  familiar  element  which 
constitutes  so  large  a  ^x)portion  of  our 
ordinary  gas-flames.  Or  rather  they  are 
not  strictly  flames  of  hydrogen,  but  whorls 
of  the  gas  heated  to  an  intense  degree  of 
brightness.  And  other  vapors  are  also 
present  in  these  vast  glowing  masses,  since 
the  spectrum  of  the  prominence-light 
shows  other  lines  than  those  which  are 
characteristic  of  hydrogen. 

We  need  not  recount  here  in  full  the 
interesting  history  of  sequent  researches 
into  the  prominences.     Indeed,  not  the 
least  remarkable  feature  of  that  history  is 
the  circumstance  that  the  study  of  the 
prominences  has  not  continued  to  be  asso- 
ciated (as  it  had  been  until  the  autunm  of 
1868)  widi  the  history  of  eclipses.     First 
Janssen,  afterwards  (but  independently) 
Lockyer,  succeeded  in  seeing  the  bright 
lines  of  the  prominence  spectrum  when 
the  sun  was  shining  in  full  splendor.  Ilien 
the  lower  regions  of  prominence-matter, 
forming  what  previous  observers  had  de- 
nominated   the    sierra — ^but  named    by 
Lockyer  (who  was  unaware  of  its  prior  dis- 
covery) the  chromosphere — was  analyzed 
with  the  spectroscope,  and  in  the  same 
manner.     And  lastly  came  the  crowning 
discovery  of  all — the  recognition,  by  Dr. 
Huggins,  of  the  fact  that  the  prominences 
themselves,  as  distinguished  firom  the  lines 
of  their  spectra,  can  be  seen  when  the  sun 
is  not  eclipsed.     By  Muggins's  method, 
Lockyer  and  Zollner  obtained  interesting 
views  of  the  prominences,  and  witnessed 
the  strange  and  in  some  instances  rapid 
changes  to  which  these  objects  are  sub- 
jected.    But  Respighi  of  Italy  has  been 
even  more  successful,   or  rather,   more 
systematic  in  his  researches.     For  he  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  daily  records  of  the 
condition  of  the  sun's  edge,  not  in  one 
place  only,  but  all  round.    So  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  anticipate  that  before  long 
astronomers  will  be  able  to  watch  the 
changes  of  the  prominences  from  day  to 
day  as  systematically  as  they  already  watch 
the  progress  of  the  solar  spots.     If  each 
day  there  were  a  total  eclipse,  instead  of 
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but  an  eclipse  or  so  per  year,  we  could  not 
have  such  complete  and  perfect  records 
of  the  sun's  condition,  as  some  of  those 
which  Professor  Respighi  has  obtained  for 
every  fine  day  during  two  or  three  consec- 
utive months.  We  have  one  of  "his 
monthy  pictorial  records  before  us  as  we 
write ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  vain  for 
the  mojst  skillful  artist  to  attempt,  during 
even  so  long  lasting  an  eclipse  as  that  of 
August,  1868,  to  e^diibit  the  prominences 
in  such  detail  as  we  find  in  each  of  the 
daily  views  forming  this  record. 

Astronomers  and  physicists  had  thus 
successfully  analyzed  the  colored  promi- 
nences, or,  to  use  Mr.  Lockyer's  striking, 
if  not  strictly  elegant  expression,  "  these 
'things'    had    been    *  settled.'"      Little 
more  could  be  hoped,  as  respects  these 
objects,  from  eclipse  observations,  how- 
ever skilfully  conducted.     But  so  far  the 
corona  had  baffled  their  efforts.     A  full 
account  of  the  observations  made  by  as- 
tronomers ui)on  this  mysterious  pheno- 
menon will    be   found    in   the   Cornhill 
Magazine  for  August  last.'?'     It  will  be 
seen  that,  although  enough  had  been  done 
to  afford  tolerably  sure  evidence  as  to  the 
general  nature  and  position  of  the  solar 
corona,  yet  of  its  actual  structure  and 
constitution  very  little  had  been  certainly 
learned.      Our  knowledge  respecting  it 
may  be  compared  to  that  which  astrono- 
mers  possessed   respecting  the  colored 
prominences  in   1842.     We  could  be  as- 
sured that  it  really  is  a  solar  appendage 
of   some    sort, — although,    precisely    as 
Faye  and  others  had  expressed  doubts 
respecting  the  real  existence  of  the  col- 
ored prominences  in  1842,  so  in  1870 
there  were  those  (and,  strangely  enough, 
Faye  was  their  leader)  who  questioned 
the  real  existence  of  the  corona,  or  re- 
garded it  as  a  phenomenon  of  our  own 
atmosphere.     Yet  in  the  opinion  of  ^11 
who  were  competent  to  judge,  this  point 
was  justly  regarded  as  determined.     But 
what  the  actual  nature  of  the  corona  might 
be — ^whether  its  light  was  reflected  solar 
hght,  or  came  from  incandescent  solid 
matter,  or,  lastly,  was  due  to  glowing  va- 
por— remained  unknown. 

Yet  the  doubts  thus  entertained  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  the  corona, 
were  due  rather  to  the  seemingly  contra- 
dictory nature  of  the  evidence  which  the 
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Spectroscope  had  thus  far  supplied,  than 
to  the  absolute  want  of  evidence.     Briefly 
to  sum  up  the  results  which  had  been  ob- 
tained before  the  eclipse  of  last  Decem- 
ber: — In  i868,,Tennant  had  found  that 
the  spectrum  of  the  corona  is  a  continu- 
ous rainbow-tinted  streak,  without  either 
dark  lines  or  bright.     Such  a  spectruin  is 
given  by  solid  and  liquid  bodies  glowing 
with  intensity  of  heat    And  the  inference, 
therefore,  was,  that  the  corona  consists  of 
minute  bodies  travelling  close  by  the  sun, 
and  owing  the  greater  part  of  their  light 
to  the  great  heat  with  which  they  are 
transfused.     But  the  American  observers 
in  1869,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  found 
that  besides  the  ribbon  of  rainbow-tinted 
light,  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  shows 
bright  lines.     Some   observers  saw  only 
one  brigjht  line,  others  saw  three.     This 
observation  would  indicate  that  a  portion 
of  the  coronal  light  comes  from  a  gaseous 
source ;  and  from  the  position  of  one  of 
the  bright  lines.  Professor  Harkness  was 
led  to  the   strange  conclusion  that  the 
glowing  vapor  of  iron  is  a  constituent  of 
the  solar  corona !     Yet  further,  because 
the  position  of  these  coronal  lines  cor- 
responded with  the  position  of  the  bright 
lines  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora. 
Professor  Young,  one  of  the  most  skilful 
of  the  American  spectroscopists,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  corona  is  a  per- 
petual solar  aurora  I 

The  observations  of  the  American  as- 
tronomers and  physicists  were  not  ac- 
cepted by  all.  No  valid  reasons  were 
given,  indeed,  for  rejecting  thern,  but  they 
were  pronoimced,  in  general  terms,  to  be 
"  bizarre  and  perplexmg  in  the  extreme." 
Possibly,  too,  some  of  our  English  phy- 
sicists had  not  formed  a  duly  high  opinion 
of  the  skill  of  their  American  fellow- 
workers.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  certainly 
the  American  astronomers  were  somewhat 
cavalierly  treated,  and  the  acceptance  of 
their  observations  was  postponed  until 
such  time  as  European  astronomers  should 
have  been  able  to  confirm  those  perplex- 
ing results. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  eclipse  of  last 
December  undoubtedly  attaches  to  this  . 
special  question.  Some  ■  few  may  have 
felt  doubtful  whether  the  observations  to 
be  then  made  might  not  serve  to  over- 
throw or  to  establish  the  theory  that  the 
corona  is  a  solar  appendage.  But  it  is 
no  secret  that  the  minds  of  all  astrono- 
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sources  of  his  country.  Spain  had  the 
elements  of  such  institutions  in  her  Cortes, 
which,  as  early  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  united  nobles, 
clergy,  and  commons  in  the  enjoyment  of 
secured  rights  and  combined  political 
action.  And  the  Cortes  did  make  an 
effort,  of  which  an  interesting  account 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Prescotf  s  work  on 
Philip,  to  maintain  their  position — sl  posi- 
tion very  difficult  to  define,  from  the  di- 
versity of  their  character  in  the  different 
provinces,  and  the  fluctuations  of  power 
in  them,  in  Castile,  as  elsewhere.  But  the 
despotic  and  centralizing  tendency  was 
too  strong ;  and  just  as  the  upstart  city 
of  Madrid  now  took  the  lead  over  the  old 
capital  cities,  so  their  new.  dynasty  made 
itself  superior  to  the  old  feudal  checks, 
out  of  the  mixture  of  .which  with  the 
monarchical  power,  all  really  healthy  con- 
stitutions have  sprung.  The  Hapsburgs 
brought  to  Spain  a  great  temporary  splen- 
dor of  position,  though  with  the  result  of 
fostering,  thereby,  some  of  the  worst 
weaknesses  of  the  Spanish  character.  But 
they,  also,  overpowered  by  the  imperialism 
of  their  rule  the  local  elements  from  which 
freedom  and  good  government  might 
have  come,  and  corrupted  those  elements 
into  the  bargain.  For  example,  the  cele- 
brated Due  de  St  Simon,  whp  studied 
the  subject  with  all  his  habitual  shrewd- 
ness, subtlety,  and  love  of  such  inquiries, 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  grandeza^  or 
grandeeism,  which  became  the  character- 
istic note  of  aristocracy  in  Spain,  took  its 
rise  under  the  rule  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Before  that  Emperor's  time,  the  chief 
nobles  of  Spain  were  the  ricos-hombres-^ 
the  "  great  men,"  as  we  may  call  them,  in 
English — who  held  their  fiefs  direct  from 
the  Crown.  It  seems  probable  that, 
among  other  incidents  of  their  position, 
the  right  of  being  "  covered  "  in  the  King's 
presence  was  one, — a  right  which  pre- 
vailed in  France  for  a  long  period,  dining 
the  government  of  the  House  of  Valois. 
What  Charles  did  by  making  a  class  of 
grandes  was  to  transform  this  incident  of 
feudal  ceremony  into  an  institution  which 
became  the  essence  of  Spanish  aristocracy. 
The  old  ricos'hombres^  especially  of  Arra- 
gon,  had  been  men  of  singular  indepen- 
dence, whose  attitude  towards  the  Crown 
erred  on  the  side  of  rebelliousness  rather 
than  of  servility.  It  was  clever  and 
politic  to  persuade  their  representatives 


to  accept  the  right  of  wearing  a  hat,  or 
(by  female  successions)  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  hats,  in  the  royal  presence,  as  a 
substitute  for  political  power  and  lordly 
self-reliance.  This  was  what  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  managed  to  do ;  and  their 
institution  of  gtandeza^  or  grandeeism 
(our  "grandee"  is  evidently  from  the 
Spanish  "grande")  gradually  made  all 
the  richest  nobles  of  Spain  mere  satellites 
of  the  court  and  denizens  of  Madrid. 
There  were  old  noble  houses  which  did 
not  attain  grandeza^  and  to  such  houses 
belonged  Cervantes,  Calderon,  Quevedo, 
and  Velasquez.  .There  were  also  titled 
houses  (titulados  de  Costilla)  created  by 
the  kings  at  their  own  good  pleasure. 
But  to  be  among  the  grandes  became  the 
mighty  matter,  and  they  were  thus  at  once 
a  body  shining  with  light  reflected  from 
the  Crown  ?lone,  and  a  caste,  equal 
among  themselves,  whatever  their  differ- 
ences in  antiquity  or  illustration,  but  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  noble  or 
simple.  No  device  ever  so  completely 
perverted  the  primitive  principles  of  feudal 
aristocracy  as  this,  and  no  aristocracy  has 
ever  sunk  so  low  as  the  body  that  was 
content  to  accept  it 

Philip  II.* s  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  grandeeism  was  characteristic. 
He  irltroduced  the  public  ceremony  of 
the  cobrioSy  or  couverture,  of  which  St. 
Simon  has  left  such  a  curious  description ; 
and  he  provided  that  the  grandes  oi  \i\s 
own  manufacture  should  remain  imcov- 
ered  when  they  began  to  speak  to  him 
at  the  ceremony.  Such  a  monarch  was 
not  likely  to  found  a  good  political  sys- 
tem at  home,  as  we  have  said ;  and 
abroad  he  had  to  deal  with  races  like  the 
Dutch  and  English,  whose  nobles,  while 
equal  to  those  of  Spain  in- antiquity,  and 
superior  in  historical  distinction,  had  a 
wholesome  indifference  to  superiority  in 
the  ms^ter  of  hats.  He  did  his  best 
to  crush  the  Hollander  by  land  and  the 
Englishman  by  sea,  and  he  failed  in  both 
objects.  When  Drake  returned  from 
his  famous  voyage  of  circumnavigation 
in  1580,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Mendoza,  pleaded  the  Bull  of  Alexander 
VI.,  of  1493,  by  whidi  Spain  was  to  have 
"  all  lands  discovered  and  to  be  discover- 
ed, beyond  a  line  drawn  from  pole  to 
pole  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the 
Azores,"  the  answer  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  emphatic  and  to    the    point.     She 
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minated  by  the  corona.  This  iUuminated 
air,  therefore  (if  its  light  became  sensible 
at  all),  would  necessarily  supply  the  same 
spectrum  as  the  corona,  only  considerably 
reduced  in  brightness;  and  this,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  is  what  actually  hap- 
pened. 

But  then  it  may  be  argued,  if  this  be 
the  case  as  respects  this  seemingly  dark 
part  of  the  sky,  may  not  a  portion  of  the 
light  which  seems  to  be  received  from  die 
corona  itself — ^which  comes  at  any  rate 
from  the  direction  towards  which  the  co- 
rona lies — ^be  similarly  due  to  atmospheric 
reflec^on  ?  It  is  certain  that  such  must, 
indeed,  be  the  case ;  but  it  is  also  certain, 
from  die  greater  brilliancy  of  the  bright 
lines  seen  when  this  part  of  the  sky  is  ex- 
amined, that  a  portion  of  the  light  which 
produces  these  lines  comes  from  the  coro- 
na itself  We  must,  indeed,  subtract  a 
certain  portion,  about  as  much,  perhaps, 
as  is  received  from  the  direction  in  which 
the  moon's  dark  body  lies, — the  balance 
which  remains  belongs  to  the  corona 
itself 

We  should,  indeed,  at  this  point  rein- 
force the  spectroscopic  observations  by 
those  results  which  the  telescope  used  in 
the  ordinary  manner  suppUed  We  must 
inquire  what  was  the  apparent  form,  where 
were  the  seeming  limits,  of  the  corona,  as 
seen  on  this  occasion* 

On  these  points  our  information  is 
sufficiently  definite,  although  the  circum- 
stances were  by  no  means  such  as  would 
be  considered,  fsivorable  for  clear  vision 
of  the  delicate  light  of  the  corona.  "  The 
moment  of  totality  approached,"  says 
Father  Perry,  "and  no  chance  remained 
of  even  a  momentary  break  in  the  cirrus 
that  enveloped  the  sun  and  obscured  most 
of  the  southern  heavens.  As  the  crescent 
became  thinner,  the  cusps  were  observed 
first  to  be  drawn  out  and  then  blunted, 
the  well-known  *  Bail/s  beads '  were  form- 
ed, and  the  corona  burst  forth  pu^e  than 
twenty  seconds  before  totality.  Viewed 
through  a  telescope  of  very  moderate  di- 
mensions the  spectacle  was  grand,  but 
the  cirrus  clouds  destroyed  almost  all  die 
grandeur  of  the  effect  for  the  naked  eye. 
Mr.  Browne,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
noticed  that  the  corona  was  perfecUy  free 
from  striation,  outline  distinct,  and  approx- 
imately quadrilateral,  but  extending  fur- 
thest in  the  direction  of  first  contact  The 
brightest  part  of  the  corona  appeared  to  the 


unassbted  eye  to  be  scarcely  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  sun's  diameter,  fading  rap- 
idly when  one-fifdi,  but  being  still  dearly 
visible  at  seven-eighths.  Some  observed 
two  curved  rajrs,  but  the  general  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a  diffused  light,  inter- 
rupted in  four  places  distincdy,  and  in  a 
fifth  faindy,  by  dark  intervals.  The 
corona  was  white,  and  rendered  faint  by 
die  clouds." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  that  part  of  the 
sky  whence  the  light  came  which  gave  the 
spectrum  of  bright  lines  was  visibly  occu- 
pied by  the  corona  at  the  time.  No  ques- 
tion can  remain  then,  it  would  seem,  as  to 
die  true  source  of  at  least  a  large  propor- 
tion of  that  light  The  corona  itself  must 
have  supplied  it 

We  learn  further,  that  at  another  station, 
near  Xeres,  Mr.  Abbaye  made  similar  olv 
servations. 

From  Sicily  we  have  not  such  definite 
statements.  But  the  telegram  received 
fix)m  Mr.  Lockyer  announces  in  general 
terms  that  the  American  observations  of 
1869  have  been  confirmed;  and  the 
force  of  this  announcement  is  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  circiunstance  that 
Mr.  Lockyer  had  been  disposed  to  befieve 
that  the  American  astronomers  had  been 
deceived  in  1869. 

In  comparison  with  this  result,  that  the 
light  of  the  corona  gives  a  spectrum  of 
bright  lines, — or  rather  a  mixed  spectrum 
in  which  bright  lines  are  seen  superposed 
on  a  rainbow-tinted  background, — sdl  the 
other  observations  made  during  the  late 
eclipse  sink  into  relative  insignificance. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  what  conclusions 
may  be  deduced  from  die  observed  facts, 
premising  that  the  doubts  which  have  been 
so  long  allowed  to  rest  on  the  statements 
made  by  the  American  observers  in  1869, 
ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  assigning  to 
them  the  full  credit  of  attaining  to  the 
discovery  of  these  bright  lines. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rambow-tinted 
spectrum  implies  that  a  portion  of  the 
coronal  light  comes  from  incandescent 
solid  or  liquid  matter.  It  is  barely  possi- 
ble, of  course,  that  there  are  in  reality 
dark  lines  across  this  rainbow-tinted  streak, 
but  that  these  lines  remain  undetected 
owing  to  the  extreme  faintness  of  the 
spectrum  itself  across  which  they  lie.  If 
we  adopted  this  view  we  might  assume 
that  the  corona  shone,  in  part  at  least,  by 
reflecting  the  sun's  light     As  far  as  the 
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evidence  goes,  however,  we  have  the  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  all  the 
theory  presented  as,  on  the  whole,  more  matter  in  a  portion  of  the  corona  as  large 
probable,  that  the  matter  of  which  the  as  our  earth  might  not  be  outweighed  by 
corona  consists  is,  in  large  part,  incandes-  half-a-dozen  peppercorns, 
cent  through  intensity  of  heat.  It  is  diffi-  But  so  far  as  the  visibility  of  the  corona 
cult  to  suppose  that  such  skilful  observers  is  concerned,  the  extremely  fine  division 
as  have  studied  tlie  coronal  spectrum  to  which  its  material  substance  is  almost 
would  have  failed  to  detect  dark  lines,  certainly  subject,  would  tend  to  compen- 
had  any  existed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  sate  for  the  quantitative  minuteness  of 
have  a  priori  reasons  for  believing  that  that  material.  A  very  simple  illustration 
the  matter  of  the  corona,  or  at  least  of  will  explain  our  meaning.  This  earth  of 
that  part  which  has  been  analyzed  with  ours  reflects  a  certain  amount  of  sunlight 
the  spectroscope,  must  be  intensely  towards  the  inner  planets,  Venus  and 
heated.  A  portion  of  the  corona  which  Mercury.  Now  suppose  the  earth  were 
appears  to  lie  but  ei^ht  minutes  from  the  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  and  each 
sun's  edge,  must  lie  in  reality  so  close  to  fashioned  into  a  globe.  The  eight  globes 
his  orb  that  the  sun,  instead  of  appearing  would  each  have  a  diameter  half  the 
as  a  disc  but  about  half  a  degree  in  width,  earth's  present  diameter,  and  each  would 
would  seem  nearly  ninety  degrees  wide,  reflect  one-fourth  of  the  light  which  the 
and  the  amount  of  heat  received  from  him  earth  now  reflects.  The  eight  then  would 
would  be  many  thousand  times  greater  reflect  altogether  twice  as  much  light  as 
than  that  received  on  the  hottest  day  of  a  the  earth  actually  reflects ;  and  yet  their 
tropical  summer.  We  can  form  an  opin-  combined  bulk  would  only  equal  hers, 
ion  of  the  effect  of  such  heat  as  this,  in  If  each  of  these  eight  globes  were  divided 
the  same  way  that  Sir  John  Herschel  into  eight  others,  four  times  as  much  light 
estimated  the  heat  received  by  the  great  would  be  reflected  as  the  earth  now  re- 
comet  of  1843,  when  nearest  to  the  sun.  fleets.  And  ifthe  division  were  continued 
"To  forn)  some' practical  idea  of  this,"  he  until  the  several  globes  were  reduced  to 
writes,  "  we  may  compare  it  with  what  is  mere  grains,  and  these  grains  were  well 
recorded  of  Parker's  great  lens,  whose  spread  out,  the  quantity  of  sunlight  which 
diameter  was  32 J  inches,  and  focal  length  the  cloud  of  grains  would  intercept  and 
6  feet  8  inches.  The  effect  of  this,  suppo-  reflect  towards  the  interior  planets  would 
sing  all  the  light  and  heat  transmitted,  exceed  many  millionfold  that  which  the 
and  the  focal  concentration  perfect  (both  earth  actually  reflects.  In  like  manner, 
conditions  being  very  imperfectly  satisfied),  an  incandescent  globe,  if  divided  into 
would  be  to  enlarge  the  sun's  effective  myriads  of  minute  incandescent  globes, 
angular  diameter  to  about  23^  degrees."  would  supply  much  more  light  than  in  its 
This,  he  shows,  would  give  a  heat  1,915  original  condition. 

times  greater  than  that  received  by  the  So  in  the  case  of  the  coronal  matter, 
earth,  "  and  when  increased  seven-fold,  as  Assuming  it  to  consist  of  myriads  of  inde- 
was  usually  the  case,  would  give  13,400  finitely  minute  particles,  very  widely  dis- 
times"  the  heat  received  by  the  earth,  persed,  it  would  be  capable  of  emitting 
The  heat  received  by  the  matter  of  the  and  reflecting  a  quantity  of  light  alto- 
corona  would  be  fully  twice  as  great  as  gether  disproportioned  to  its  actual  weight 
this ;  "  yet,"  says  Sir  John,  "  the  lens,  so  regarding  it  as  a  whole, 
used,  melted  cornelian,  agate,  and  rock  But  when  we  consider  the  spectrum  of 
crystal."  bright  lines  given  by  the  corona,  the  case 
And  here  a  somewhat  curious  subject  no  longer  remains  altogether  so  simple, 
presents  itself  for  consideration— a  subject  One  cannot  very  readily  accept  the  opin- 
which  has  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  know,  ion  of  Professor  Harkness,  that  this  por- 
been  very  carefully  attended  to.  It  may  tion  of  the  coronal  light  comes  from  iron 
seem  that  material  so  diffused  and  tenuous  existing  in  the  state  of  vapor ;  for,  although 
as  that  of  the  corona  would  be  altogether  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  iron  forms 
invisible,  however  intensely  heated  and  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  coro- 
illuminated.  For,  beyond  question,  the  nal  substance,  yet,  in  the  first  place,  we 
actual  quantity  of  matter  in  the  corona  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  a  degree 
must  be  indefinitely  small  by  comparison  of  heat  intense  enough  to  vaporize  iron 
with  the  space  which  this  object  fills.     It  would  exist  where  we  see  the  corona ;  and, 
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in  the  second,  other  elements  must  also 
be  present  in  the  coronal  substance,  and 
they  also  would  be  vaporized,  whereas  we 
find  none  of  the  lines  due  to  other  known 
elements. 

The  idea  suggested  by  Professor  Young 
and  others  seems  more  likely  to  be  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  matter.  For 
bizarre  and  fanciful  as  the  idea  may  seem 
that  the  corona  is  a  perpetual  solar  aurora, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  General 
Sabine  and  Dr.  Stewart  propounded,  some 
years  since,  in  explanation  of  known  ter- 
restrial phenomena,  the  theory  that  the 
colored  prominences  are  solar  auroras. 
This  idea  has  been  shown,  indeed,  to  be 
erroneous,  but  the  reasoning  on  which  it 
was  based  was  sufficiently  sound,  and  the 
observed  facts  would  be  equally  well  ex- 
plained by  supposing  the  corona,  instead 
of  the  prominences,  to  form  a  perpetual 
solar  aurora. 

When  we  remember  that  the  zodiacal 
light — a  phenomenon  which  holds  a  posi- 
tion midway  between  the  terrestrial  aurora 
and  the  solax  corona — ^has  been  shown  to 
give  a  spectrum  closely  resembling  both 
the  auroral  and  the  coronal  spectra,  the 
idea  does  certainly  seem  encouraged  that 
all  three  phenomena  are  intimately  associ- 
ated. We  might  thus  not  unreasonably 
regard  the  zodiacal  light  as  the  outer  and 
very  much  fainter  part  of  the  corona,  the 
two  together  fomiing  a  perpetual  solar 
aurora ;  and  in  this  way  we  ^ould  begin 
to  see  the  means  of  explaining  the  remark- 
able but  undoubted  fact  tliat  the  displays 
of  our  terrestrial  auroras  are  associated  in 
a  most  intimate  manner  with  the  condition 
of  the  solar  surface.  For  we  should  be 
led  to  regard  the  recurrence  of  our  auroras 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  same  sort  of 
solar  action  which  is  more  constantly  at 
work  amidst  the  materials  constituting  the 
corona  and  the  zodiacal  light 

This  view  leaves  unexplained  the  bright 
lines  of  the  coronal  spectrum.  But  as  we 
have  every  reason  for  regarding  the  auro- 
ral light  as  an  electrical  phenomenon,  and 
tlie  bright  lines  in  the  auroral  spectrum  as, 
therefore,  not  due  to  the  presence  of  vast 
quantities  of  glowing  vapor,  we  may  ex- 
tend the  same  interpretation  to  the  coro- 
nal spectrum.  In  laboratory  experiments, 
.when  the  electric  spark  passes  bet\^een 


two  iron  points,  its  spectrum  shows  the 
lines  belonging  to  vaporized  iron,  and  yet 
the  quantity  of  iron  vaporized  by  the  spark 
is  almost  infinitesimally  minute.  And 
similarly,  if  we  regard  the  corona  as  an 
electrical  phenomenon,  we  get  over  the 
difficulty  which  opposes  itself  to  Professor 
Harkness'  theory,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  corona  consists  of  the  luminous 
vapor  erf  iron. 

The  general  result  would  seem  confirm- 
atory of  these  views,  according  to  which 
the  real  origin  of  the  coronal  light  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  millions  of  meteor- sys- 
tems which  undoubtedly  circle  round  die 
sun,  many  of  them  passing  (when  in  peri- 
helion) very  close  to  his  globe.  Tliese 
meteor-systems  have  been  shown  to  be 
associated  with  comets,  though,  as  ^et, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  association  is  httle 
understood.  From  what  we  have  learned 
respecting  them,  we  should  expect  the 
sun  during  eclipse  to  be  surrounded  as 
with  a  crown  of  glory  or  light,  due  to  the 
illumination  of  Sie  mixed  cometic  and 
meteoric  matter.  We  should  also,  for 
like  reason,  expect  to  find  a  faint  glow 
along  that  very  region  of  th^  heavens 
where  the  zodiacal  light  is  seen.  When 
we  add  to  these  considerations,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  all  other  theories  of  the 
corona  and  zodiacal  light  appear  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  evidence  at  present  in 
our  hands,  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
we  have  fair  reason  for  regarding  the  in- 
terpretation here  set  forth  as  at  least,  in 
the  main,  the  true  one.  Many  details 
may  yet  remain  to  be  considered  ;  many 
peculiarities,  both  of  the  corona  and  of 
meteoric  systems,  may  remain  to  be  ascer- 
tained; and,  fortunately,  the  means  are 
not  wanting  for  fruitful  research  into  both 
subjects.  But  this  general  view  seems 
demonstrated,  that  the  facts  recently  as- 
certained by  astronomers  respecting  me- 
teoric systems  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
corona  on  the  other,  are  closely  related 
together.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that 
the  association  between  the  two  orders  of 
facts  will  become  more  and  more  clearly 
apparent  with  the  fiirther  progress  of  ob- 
servation, and  of  that  careftil  analysis  of 
observation  which  alone  educes  its  tnie 
value. 
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The  venerable  Burton  of  the  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy^  observes  somewhere,  that, 
as  we  look  curiously  at  the  sun  during  an 
eclipse,  though  indifferent  to  him  at  ordi- 
nary times,  so  we  follow  with  interest  a 
great  man  in  his  periods  of  stmggle  and 
adversity.  What  is  true  of  men  in  this 
saying  is  also  true  of  nations ;  and  of  no 
nation  so  true  as  of  Spain,  which  has 
probably  been  more  closely  watched  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  than  during  the 
whole  interval  between  the  civil  war  which 
placed  Isabella  on  the  throne,  and  the 
revolution  which  drove  her  from  it  for 
ever.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  there  is  any 
country  between  the  interest  of  whose  as- 
sociations and  the  interest  of  its  political 
ccmdition  the  European  world  draws  such 
a  line  of  distinction.  Italy  is  certainly 
not  inferior  to  Spain  in  the  charm  which 
belongs  to  memories  and  relics  of  the 
past ;  but  Italy  has  always  had  keen  ad- 
mirers of,  and  sympathizers  with,  her 
modem  political  movements:  while  not 
one  Englishman  in  a  hundred  knows 
against  whom  Riego  rose,  or  how  the 
principles  of  Narvaez  differed  from  those 
of  O'Donnell.  Among  the  other  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Peninsula  must  be  counted 
the  vulgar  impression  that  its  only  busi- 
ness is  to  be  picturesque,  to  be  a  land  of 
Moorish  palaces  and  Gothic  cathedrals, 
aqueducts  with  broken  arches,  and  lonely 
crosses  marking  the  spot  of  deeds  of 
blood ;  a  land  of  orange-trees,  fountains, 
and  guitars,  strings  of  mules  and  proces- 
sions of  priests,  hidalgos  of  stately  man- 
ners, and  dark-eyed  women,  covering  with 
mantillas  their  long  black  masses  of  hair. 
We  believe  that  a  cockney  tourist  is  se- 
riously annoyed  when  he  finds  a  Spanish 
lady  dressed  like  his  own  sister,  or  when 
a  Spanish  gentleman  asks  him  in  very  fair 
English  a  variety  of  sensible  questions 
about  the  use  of  esparto  in  the  paper- 
manufacture,  and  the  effect  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's bill  upon  land-tenure  in  Ireland. 
Yet  the  real  spirit  at  work  beneath  all 
these  Spanish  revolutions,  including  the 
last  and  greatest,  and  in  spite  of  the  ele- 
ment of  military  and  factious  intrigue 
which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  them,  is  a 
va^e  discontent  with  that  old  life,  of 
yf^yx^u  r.^u,  u  picturesque "  rags  are  left, 


and  a  keen  longing  to  take  a  worthy  share 
in  the  new  work  of  Europe,  which  we 
must  all  do^  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
Spain,  in  fact,  though  not  very  willing  to 
say  so  openly,  is  ashamed  of  her  back- 
wardness, and  sick  of  her  comparative 
isolation.  Her  best  men  desire  that  the 
P3rrenees  shall  exist  no  longer,  though  in 
a  very  different  sense  from  that  of  the 
famous  saying  of  Louis.  They  wish  to 
share  in  the  civilized  prosperity  and  prac- 
tical command  of  nature  of  other  nations, 
and  would  be  content  even  if  their  coun- 
try lost  some  of  its  "  romantic "  charms 
in  the  process,  if  its  Don  Quixotes  were 
put  under  friendly  restraint,  and  its  Muril- 
lo's  "  Beggar  Boys  "  were  sent  to  aragged- 
schooL  Besides,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  what  is  the  worth  of  the  kind  of 
**  picturesqueness  "  that  co-exists  with  de- 
cadence, laziness,  and  corruption  ?  The 
liberal  and  beautiful  arts  themselves,  by 
which  the  feeling  of  romance  is  kept  alive, 
flourish  with  the  activity  and  decline  with 
the  decay  of  the  other  powers  of  a  nation. 
Spain  has  sunk  low ;  but  she  has  not  sunk 
so  low  as  to  be  content  to  be  a  mere 
"  model,"  to  make  a  career  of  sitting  for 
her  portrait  to  ingenious  gentlemen  from 
countries  where  painting  prospers  with  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tional life. 

Whether  Spain  is  really  to  revive,  as  the 
best  Spaniards  hope,  by  a  genial  contact 
with  other  nations,  is  surely  a  question  of 
much  interest  to  Europe,  and  one  which 
can  only  be  forwarded,  if  affected  at  all, 
by  a  fi-ank  unprejudiced  criticism  of  her 
actual  condition.  The  isolation  of  the 
country  just  referred  to  is  no  new  fact  in 
her  history,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  as  well  as  significant  of 
all  facts  about  her.  She  was  late  in  enter- 
ing into  the  European  system,  either  the 
ancient  or  the  modem;  and  she  has 
always  become  powerful  or  prominent  less 
by  her  own  impulse  than  by  the  effect  of 
an  impulse  from  some  other  nation  with- 
out Homer  knew  nothing  of  Spain,  and 
Herodotus  only  very  little,  through  the 
Phoenician  traders,  who  first  annexed  her 
to  civilization,  firom  that  African  side  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  has  had  such  an 
influence  over  her  character  and  fortunes 
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years.     They  were  ousted  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1854.     Again  the  reaction  had  its 
innings,  and  so  on  down    to  our  own 
times.      The   parties  were  modified,  no 
doubt     A  coalicion  between  the  mildest 
Progressistas  and  Moderados    produced 
the  C/num  Liberal^  represented  by  0*Don- 
nell,  in  one  of  whose  successful  periods 
Spain  enjoyed  five  years, — 1858-1863 — 
of   comparative    tranquillity.     But    with 
prosperity  came  the  Morocco  and  St  Do- 
mingo wars,  and  the  quarrels  with  the  un- 
forgiven   South    American    States — true 
daughters,  in   their  sterile  agitation,  fac- 
tion, and  financial  disorder,  of  their  mother 
of   Europe.       The   fall   of   O'Donnell's 
Union  Liberal  'Ministry  in  1863  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  several  attempts  to  form  a 
Moderado  one,  and  three  ministries  of 
that  color  rose  and    fell   in  two  years. 
Late  in  1864,  General  Narvaez,  taking 
the  well-known   Gonzalez  Brabo  for  his 
right-hand  man  (that  dever  Andaluz  had 
risen,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  using  pen 
and  tongue  like  a  sword — the  other  mz.y 
of  rising  in  Spain),  formed  a  Moderado 
ministry,  which  undertook  to  settle  the 
difficulties  of  St  Domingo,  Peru,  and  the 
finance.     The  Moderados,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  have  produced,  on-  the  whole,  the 
ablest  .public  men  of  Spain,  during  the 
last  thirty  years.     But  by  this  time  divi- 
sions had  so  multiplied,  and  party  spirit 
grown  so  fierce,  that  a  long-lasting  minis- 
try of  any  hue  had  become  impossible. 
The  Progressistas  had  not  the  materials 
of  which  to  make  one,  had  they  been  in- 
vited to  try  :  so  another  failure  of  Mode- 
rados under  Narvaez  was  succeeded,  as 
the  only  alternative,  by  another  attempt 
of  Unionistas,   under  CVDonnell.      This 
was  late  in  1865  :  early  in  1866,  Prim, 
now,  after  various  changes,  a  Progressista, 
rose  in  insurrection  with  some  squadrons 
at  Aranjuez;  and  had  to  fight  his  way, 
retreating,  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal.    In 
the  summer,  another  insurrection,  in  the 
same  cause  as  Prim's,   but  without  his 
leadership,  broke  out  in  Madrid. 

There  was  harder  fighting  than  usual, 
this  time ;  the  fighting  is  seldom  very  hard 
in  these  Spanish  civil  brawls.  But  the 
insurrection  was  effectually  put  down  by 
O'Donnell,  Narvaez,  Serrano  (since  Re- 
gent), the  Conchas,  and  others.  O'Don- 
nell and  his  Unionists  did  not  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  this  triumph  over  the  Progressis- 
tas long.     The  Reaction  seemed  so  de- 


cisively successful  over  the  Revolntiony 
this  time,  that  her  Majesty  soon  put  the 
control  of  affairs  again  into  the  hands  of 
General  Narvaez,  Gonzalez  Brabo,  and 
their  Moderados.     The  shuttlecock  was 
sent  flying  back  with  a  vengeance  by  these 
gentlemen.     They  set  up  a  practical  dic- 
tatorship ;  declined  to  convoke  the  Cortes 
for  1866,  as  they  were  legally  bound  to  do ; 
and  arrested  and  sent  off  a  batch  of  depu- 
ties, who  were  preparing  a  remonstrance, 
to  ^e  Balearic  Islands  and  the  Canaries. 
Serrano  himself^  who  had  helped  to  save 
the  crown  six  months  before,   and  was 
President  of   the  Senate  and   Captain- 
General,  was  despatched    under  arrest, 
first  to  Alicante,  and  then  to  Mahon.    A 
law  of  public  order  was  passed,  by  which 
the  alcaldes,  or  mayors,  throughout  Spain 
had  power  given  them  to  expel  **  dan- 
gerous persons"    fi-om    ^eir    dwellings. 
Anothek'  law,  on  the  Press,  was  passed,  to 
match    this.     The    Moderado    ministry, 
drunk  with  power  and  blind  with  vanity, 
hit  out  right  and  left,  against  Unionistas 
and    Progresastas  both.     Naturally,  the 
leaders  of  these  parties  began  to  con- 
spire.     The  Unionistas  gradually  forgot 
that  one  of  the  elements  in  their  mixed 
origin  and  composition  had  been  a  Mode- 
rado element     The  Progressistas  as  gra- 
duaUy  cooled  in  their  monarchical  lean- 
ings, and  drew  more  towards  the  extreme 
men,  whose  doctrines  had  been  gaining 
strength  during  all  these  years  of  contro- 
versy and  disturbance.     Now  began  the 
real  importance  in  high  politics  of  Prim. 
He  had  been  a  barrack-conspirator  for 
many  years.    Starting  as  a  CataJan  private 
trooper  on  the  side  of  the  Christinos,  he 
had  turned  against  E^artero  in  1843,  and 
got  himself  made  a  colonel.      He  had 
been  in  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Nar- 
vaez, who  not  only  spared  his  life,  but 
sent  him,  as  a  Moderado,  to  be  Captain- 
General  of  Puerto-Rico.     0*Donnell,  in 
the  best  days  of  the  Union  Liberal,  gave 
him  employment  in  the  Morocco  War, 
where  he  acquired  a  marquessate  and  the 
grandeeship  of  Spain.      He  was   now  a 
Progressista,  and  in  secret   league  with 
the  democrats.    Another  insurrection  was 
tried  in  1867,  but  without  success.     The 
Government  took  no  warning  firom  it ; 
and  pursued  its  usual  course  of  violence, 
which  it  mistook  for  vigor.    But  in  $pain 
every'thing  rests  at  bottom  on  the  men  of 
the  sword.      Unluckily,  for  the  Moderado 
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ministry,  General  Narvaez  died  after  a  for,  essentially,  it  was  of  the  same  type  as 
short  illness  on  the  23d  April,  1868.  all  others  siace  18 10 — a  democratic  revolt 
Gonzalez  Brabo  was  left  to  be  dictator  in  against  power  in  State  and  Church.  It 
his  stead,  but  a  dictator  in  a  black  coat  had  a  redder  tinge  \  and  the  Republicans 
has  hitherto  been  an  impossibility  in  the  in  the  new  Cortes  were  three  or  four 
Peninsula.  He  was  a  clever  Andaluz,  as  times  more  numerous  than  in  any  previous 
has  been  observed  already,  who  had  begun  Cortes.  But  they  were  not  masters.  The 
his  life  as  editor  of  a  blackguard  Ma&d  central  power  was  still  carried  on,  accord- 
satirical  joumd,  set  up  to  abuse  Queen  ing  to  monarchical  forms,  in  Madrid.  A 
Christina.  His  reign  was  short  The  coalition  of  Unionistas  and  Progressistas 
conspiracy  between  Unionistas  and  Pro-  formed  a  ministry,  which  did  things  in  the 
gressistas  was  complete  in  a  few  months ;  old  way,  and  just  as  they  had  been  done 
another  Revolution  broke  out  against  a  after  '54.  Juntas  in  the  cities  followed 
Reaction  which  had  exhausted  itself;  and,  former  precedents  by  abolishing  octroi 
this  time,  the  Reaction  dragged  down  the  duties.  Moderados  were  turned  out  of 
dynasty  along  with  it.  Queen  Isabella's  places,  and  their  opponents  came  in.  But 
political  position  had  been  a  false  one  dl  the  essential  condition  of  Spain  remained 
through  her  reign.  She  was  called  a  con-  the  same,  and  the  two  years  which  have 
stitutional  sovereign,  and  was  supposed  passed  over  her  since  have  made  no  fun- 
to  have  responsible  ministers.  But  these  damental  alterations.  She  cemains  a  more 
fictions  are  too  artificial  for  a  country  like  or  less  deoaocratized  despotism,  in  which 
Spain,  where  law  and  order  can  only  be  the  two  principles  of  change  and  resistance 
maintained  by  force ;  and  where  politics  gain  alternate  successes — abuse  them,  and 
are  a  perpetual  struggle  between  plotters  are  defeated,  in  regular  course.  There  is 
in  barracks  and  plotters  in  newspaper-  an  ebb  and  flow  of  modem  European  in- 
ofBces,  whose  ultimate  object  is  to  divide  fiuences  upon  the  surface  c^  a  nation,  whidi 
power  and  places  between  themselves  and  yet  does  not  improve  its  condition  in  pro- 
their  followers.  Isabella  could  only  trust  portion  to  the  improvements  of  other 
to  the  kind  of  ministers  whom  she  4ncied  nations ;  which  exhausts  political  tiieory 
strongest ;  and  she  was  disposed  by  her  at  seCond-hand,  without  arriving  at  peace, 
clerical  sympathies  to  believe  that  strength  strength,  and  prosperity ;  and  which  has 
must  be  with  those  who  called  themselves  not  yet  learned  to  use  such  modem  means 
the  defenders  of  the  Churcli  as  well  as  of  of  forwarding  progress  as  it  has  borrowed 
the  State.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  she  from  more  vigorous  and  advanced  races, 
was  ever  generally  unpopular, /^j^/w//y,  The  time  is  come  to  drop  romantic 
in  Spain  ;  though  the  ideas  of  government  notions  about  Spain ;  to  understand  tho- 
which  she  came  to  confide  in  had  gradually  roughly  that  whatever  reality  there  once 
been  sapped  throughout  the  nation,  was  in  them,  has  long  vanished ;  and  that 
especially  in  the  large  cities.  With  regard  Europe  has  to  deal  with  a  backward  peo- 
to  the  private  faults  and  follies  of  winch  pie,  which  can  only  be  raised  into  civili- 
her  enemies  made  a  handle,  there  seems  no  zation  by  a  contact  with  other  peoples, 
doubt  that  they  were  many.  But  they  had  What  is  the  one  good  result  of  all  these 
little  to  do  with  her  downfall.  Had  she  Revolutions  and  Constitutions  —  (there 
kept  friends  with  Unionists  and  Progres-  have  been  four,  at  least,  of  each  since  oiu- 
sists,  and  shown  more  independence  of  Reform  Bill  of '32) — the  last  of  which  only 
the  Church,  nobody  would  have  much  diflfcrs  from  the  others  by  going  further  in 
minded  the  peccadilloes,  in  which  she  was  destmction  ?  We  answer  that  they  have 
amply  kept  in  countenance  by  other  high  opened  Spain  more  and  more  to  foreigners, 
ladies  of  Madrid.  Does  anybody  suppose  till  at  last,  under  that  of  1868,  we  aue 
that  those  peccadilloes  were  not  perfectly  allowed  to  hold  public  worship  after  ouu 
well  known  to  Don  Juan  Prim  y  Prats,  own  fii^on,  and  are  to  be  allowed  (\i^eB 
when  he  accepted  his  grandeeship  frcun  once  these  reforms  get  organized  int» 
her,  and  swore  to  her  on  h&  sword  that  it  laws)  to  practise  on  fair  terms  in  siich*  pro- 
should  always  be  drawn  against  her  ene-  fessions  as  medicine.  Spain  improves 
mies  ?  slowly ;  but  such  improvements  as  she  has 

Well,  the  Revolution  was  effected  at  the  made,  have  been  made  by  the  help  of 

end  of  September, '68,  The  novel  feature  foreign  capital,  and  foreign  brains  and 

of  it  was  the  expul^n  of  the  royal  family ;  hands. 
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For  example,  the  total  revenue  of  Spain, 
in  the  year  1822,  was  only  lux  millions 
sterling.  In  1850,  it  had  risen  to  ;^i2,- 
722,200 ;  and  in  i860,  to  ^^18,920,000. 
It  has  since  increased  to  something  like 
;^2 6,000, 000.  This  improvement  may 
be  attributed  to  the  construction  of  roads, 
and  especially  of  railways — the  work 
chiefly  of  English  engineers,  paid  out  of 
the  resources  of  French  dmreholders.  It 
is  also  due,  in  part,  to  the  desamortizafion 
of  lands  held  in  nK>rtmain,  both  civil  and 
clerical,  which  first  became  law  in  1855, 
and  is  one  of  the  good  results  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Revolution  over  the  Church. 
In  any  other  country  the  finance  would  be 
in  a  healthy  state,  with  an  increasing 
revenue,  moderate  deficits,  and  a  rela- 
tively not  overwhelming  amount  of  debt 
Yet,  from  sheer  want  c^  management, 
Spain  is  generally  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  obliged  to  borrow,  for  press- 
ing necessities,  on  any  terms.  She  was 
driven  off  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
in  185 1,  for  compelling  her  foreign  credi- 
tors to  take  half  the  amount  due  as  arrears 
on  her  old  debt — and  to  take  it  in  defer- 
red stock  newly-created.  The  Bourse  of 
Paris  was  closed  to  her  in  1861,  because 
it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  assigned  for  the  amortiza- 
tion of  debt  had  been  sold  under  the 
more  recent  law  of  desamortiza^ion^  with- 
out any  equivalent  to  the  creditors.* 
Here,  a  little  common  honesty  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose  than  all  the 
talk  about  hidalguia  inherited  fjx>m  the 
old  semi-mythical  days.  The  railways, 
too,  though  benefiting  the  nation,  turned 
out  as  badly  for  the  shareholders  as  the 
loans  did  for  the  bondholders.  The  con- 
cessions were  jobbed,  of  course.  And  as 
the  Spanish  law  allows  railway-companies 
to  issue  an  almost  unlimited  capital,  half 
in  shares  and  half  in  debentures,  the  want 
of  markets  for  the  shares  compelled  the 
raising  of  money  upon  debentures  at  high 
interest,  and  the  construction  of  the 
works  at  a  far  greater  expense  than  ought 
to  have  been  necessary.  Railway  shares 
have  little  sale,  and  dividends  are  rarely 
seen  in  Spain — thanks,  in  the  last  result, 
mainly  to  the  bad  (and  too  often  corrupt) 


*  See,  on  all  these  suHects,  the  excellent  re- 
ports from  Cadiz  (Blue  Books  of  1865-6-7)  of 
Mr.  Consul  Dunlop,  now  H.M.  ConsuuGeneral 
at  the  Havana. 


administration  of  finance  at  Madrid* 
Spain,  thus,  does  not  get  anything  like  the 
advantages  she  ought  to  do,  out  of  the 
inventions  and  enterprises  of  her  neigh- 
bors, which  thus  suffer  for  her  faults. 
While  on  this  subject,  we  may  notice  the 
Madrid  Government's  habit  of  borrowings 
money  out  of  the  Caja  de  Depositos,  or 
State  Savipgs'  Bank.  The  last  Revolu- 
tion was  not  many  months  old  before 
depositors  were  compelled  to  accept 
stock  representing  their  deposits,  and  it  is 
by  measures  of  this  kind  that  foreign  con- 
fidence is  shaken,  and  the  bad  state  of 
Spanish  finance  perpetuated. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  is  com- 
paratively very  limited ;  and  this  Ls  one  of 
the  many  cardinal  facts  which  are  little 
affected  by  her  tiurbulent  and  pretentious 
politics.  In  spite  of  her  high  tariff^  her 
customs  brii^  in  less  than  three  millions  a 
year.  Her  duties  on  manufactures  are  pro- 
hibitive ;  and  the  least  talk  of  easy  terms 
for  Manchester  goods  makes  the  manu- 
factturers  of  Catalonia  foam  at  the  mouth. 
Since  the  Revolution,  Figuerola,  the  Fi- 
nance Minister,  has  lowered  the  tariff^  and 
diminished  the  diflferential  duties  in  favor 
of  foreign  flags.  It  is  too  early,  as  yet, 
to  know  what  improvements  this  may 
have  produced ;  but  Figuerola' s  mild  free- 
trade  innovations  have  been  met  by  furi- 
ous opposition ;  and  though  a  well-mean- 
ing, he  cannot  be  called  a  successful,  Fi- 
nance Minister.  He  was  obliged  to  retire 
in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  difiiculty 
of  making  both  ends  meet.  Meanwhile, 
this  old-fashioned  style  of  tariff,  with  its 
accompan3dng  rules  and  restrictions,  fines 
and  forms,  opens  the  way  to  an  immense 
deal  of  smuggling  and  of  bribery  in  the 
Spanish  custom-houses.  The  personnel  of 
Spanish  Government  ofliices  is  large,  very 
poor,  and  very  unscrupulous,  and  the  re- 
sults may  be  imagined.  A  collector  of 
customs  at  Barcelona,  nearly  related  to 
perhaps  the  most  important  member  of 
the  Government^  was  turned  out  of  his 
post  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  uni- 
versal cry  raised  against  his  corruption. 
The  mad  eagerness  of  the  Spaniards  for 
places  under  Government  is  due  not  mere- 
ly to  the  hatred  of  the  nation  for  hard  work, 
but  to  the  opportunities  of  pilfering  which 
place  affords.  Otherwise,  it  would  be 
hard  to  account  for  it  in  a  country  where 
salaries,  pensions,  and  half-pay  are  con- 
stantly in  arrear ;  where  the  clergy  (though 
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before  our  House  of  Commons  assumed 
its  characteristic  shape.  And  the  pros- 
perity and  eminence  of  Arragon  in  the 
Alediterranean  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  were  largely  due  to 
their  well-mixed,  well-regulated  freedom 
of  the  good  old  type.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  Castile,  uniting  with  Leon,  and  press- 
ing ever  forward  on  the  Moor,  that  was 
destined  to  become  the  sovereign  and  re- 
presentative element  in  Spain,  and  here 
the  results  of  the  long  Moorish  war  are 
most  clearly  visible.  A  war,  endless,  and 
most  complicated,  of  Spanish  Christian 
against  Mahometan  Moor, — ^varied  with 
wars  in  which  Christians  were  against 
Christians,  and  Moors  against  Moors, — 
and  sometimes  Christians  with  Moors 
against  Moors,  and  even  Moors  with 
Christians  against  Christians, — such  a  war, 
waged  in  incessant  raids,  forays,  and 
sieges  full  of  personal  adventure,  had  a 
character  of  its  own  different  from  the 
simpler  ones  of  other  nations.  It  suited 
the  fundamental  Iberian  character  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  admirably,  for  it  was 
quite  like  the  old  guerrilla  fighting  which 
they  had  gone  through,  ages  before, 
with  the  Carthaginian  and  with  the  Ro- 
man. And  it  developed  in  the  nobility 
the  chivalrous  and  romantically  loyal  sen- 
timents that  they  had  in  common  with 
their  distant  cousins  of  England  and 
France,  to  a  pitch  of  extravagance,  which 
became,  itself,  a  mark  of  Spani^  indi- 
viduality, and  culminated,  at  last— on 
the  bright  side,  in  the  delightful  humor  of 
Don  Quijote  and  the  stately  politeness  of 
Spani^  gentlemen ;— on  the  dark  side,  in 
the  early-established  despotism  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
Church.  Heroes  like  the  Cid,  and  kings 
like  the  Ferdinands,  became  the  model 
heroes  and  kings  of  the  country,  and  the 
relation  of  one  to  the  other  the  model  of 
such  relations.  Charmingly  does  the  old 
ballad  set  forth  the  feeling  of  vassal  for 
king,  and  of  king  for  vassal,  when  it 
tells  us  how  five  tributary  Moorish  chiefs 
brought  splendid  gifts  to  the  Cid, — how 
the  Cid  said  that  there  must  be  some 
error,  for  that  he  was  no  lord  where 
King  Ferdinand  was,  but  only  his  hum- 
blest vassal;  and  ^en,  how  the  Kin^, 
in  his  turn,  assured  them  that  the  Cid 
had  conquered  for  him  all  he  possessed, 
and  how  glad  he  was  to  have  such  a 
vassal ! 


£1  Cid  les  diiera : — Amigos, 
£1  mensage  nabeis  errado, 
Porque  yo  no  soy  sefior 
Adonde  estd  el  Rey  Fernando  : 
Todo  cs  suyo,  nada  es  mio, 
Yo  soy  su  menor  vasaUo — 

and  so  forth,  as  we  find  it  in  the  old 
Romanctra.  So  completely  did  this  an- 
cient way  of  thinking  and  feeling — a 
mixture  of  military,  aristocratic,  and 
monarchical  sentiment,-^pas8  into  the 
Spanish  mind,  that  to  this  day,  whenever  ' 
Spaniards  desire  to  glorify  tiiemselves 
(which  they  pretty  often  do)  in  Aeir 
speeches,  or  newspaper  articles,,  they  in- 
variably glorify  themselves  for  qualities  of 
the  chivalrous  and  romantic  type.  It  is 
the  Mdalguia^  the  caballerosidad^  of  the 
Spanish  nation  that  they  brag  about; 
while  the  more  prosaic  virtues  of  common 
honesty,  industry,  punctuality  and  clean- 
liness attract  but  little  laudation.  This  is 
one  evil  resuk  of  the  strife  with  the  Moors ; 
but  it  had  many  other  evil  results.  The 
bigotry  and  sabre-worship  which  it  fostered, 
led  naturally  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
priest  and  die  soldier.  The  sexual  ar- 
rangements of  the  Moors  influenced  the 
Christian  marriage  institution  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pedigrees  of  the  Spanish 
nobles  were  very  doubtful,  as  St  Simon 
found.  Commerce,  and  all  kinds  of  use- 
ful activity,  which,  by  making  nations 
rich  and  intelligent,  help  their  avilization^ 
came  to  be  secondary  objects  in  the 
public  esteem.  Hence,  Spain  has  never 
attained  in  civilized  times  a  distinction 
like  that  which  hovers  round  the  associa- 
tions of  her  barbarous  times.  No  great 
nation  did  so  litde  for  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, or  has  done  so  little  for  learning  of 
any  kind  since.  She  had  her  martyrs 
during  the  Reformation,  but  she  chiefly  • 
shone  in  making  martyrs  of  other  peoples, 
which  the  accidents  of  politics  brought 
under  her  sway;  and  the  institution  of 
Jesuitism  is  her  most  original  contribution 
to  the  history  of  modem  religion.  The 
old  Iberian  cruelty  was  one  of  ^  quali- 
ties which  the  Moorish  war  had  a  tend- 
ency to  keep  up ;  and  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  it  was  exhibited  on 
a  scale  unapproached  in  the  history  of 
any  other  modem  nation.  This  indelible 
Iberian  and  Oriental  quality  has  been 
shown  by  Spain,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  all  periods  of  her  history;  in  the 
sport  of  the  bull-ring,  and  the  gravity  of 
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the  autO'da-fe ;  amongst  the  Indians  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Protestants  of  the  Low 
Countries ;  down  even  to  the  other  day, 
when  a  handful  of  half-starved  peasants,  sus- 
pected of  Carksm,  were  shot,  without  any 
form  of  trial,  at  Montalegre  in  Catalonia. 
Th«  conquest  of  Granada  was  the 
result  of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Ar- 
ragon  and  Castile  in  the  persons  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella ;  and  it  had  been  pre- 
pared for  by  the  long-continued  disAxmoxi 
of  the  Moors,  whose  hands  had  been 
against  each  other,  after  the  primitive 
Arab  fashion,  for  centuries.  Their  sub- 
jugation, and  the  expulsion,  later,  of  their 
race  from  Spain  altogether,  were  events 
now  seen  and  acknowledged  to  have  been 
disastrous.  Andalusia  has  never  recover- 
ed the  loss  of  their  industry  and  ingenuity. 
The  comparative  prosperity  of  Valencia 
is  due  to  their  system  of  irrigation,  and  to 
the  traditional  rules  for  settlmg  local  dis- 
putes there,  which  have  come  down  from 
them,  and  which  put  to  shame  the  clumsy, 
tardy,  and  corrupt  administration  of 
Spanish  law  proper.  Many  a  tourist, 
English  and  American,  enters  Spain  full 
of  vague  admiration  for  the  Christian 
champions,  and  goes  away  breathing  a 
sigh  of  sympathetic  regret  over  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Infidels  of  the  Crescent  Once 
mistress  of  herself,  and  having  had  the 
Indies  thrown  open  to  her  by  the  illustrious 
Genoese,  whom  the  Reyes  Catolicos  had 
the  wit  to  employ,  but  not  the  generosity 
to  reward,  a  period  of  great  brilliance 
opened  to  Spain,  the  true  conditions  of 
which  are  little  understood  by  modem 
Spaniards.  Up  to  this  time — the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century — Spain  had 
"figured  little  in  Europe,"  as  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  points  out  in  his  letters  on  the 
»  Study  of  History,  She  now  began  to  be 
great,  but  in  reality  what  is  called  her 
greatness  was  really  a  part  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Empire  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  It  was  the  marriage  of  Crazy 
Jane  {Juana  la  Loco)  with  Philip  the 
Handsome,  father  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
which  brought  Spain  into  prominence  in 
the  European  system,  and  made  her  a 
partner  in  the  prosperity  of  Southern 
Germany,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  Spaniards  of  our  days,  always  needy 
and  craving  for  money,  always  hankering 
after  a  Past  which  yet  is  only  critically 
studied  by  foreigners,  look  back  to  nothing 
fio  fondly  as  to  the.  old  wealth  of  Spain. 


But  this  admits  of  being  brought  to  a 
ready  test,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Motley  for  an  excellent  application  of 
such  a  test.  "  Of  five  millions  of  gold 
annually,"  he  tells  us,  "  which  he "  (the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth)  "  derived  fi-om 
all  his  realms,  two  millions  came  from 
these  industrious  and  opulent  provinces 
(the  Netherlands),  while  but  a  half  million 
came  from  Spain,  and  another  half  from 
the  Indies.  The  mines  of  wealth  which 
had  been  opened  by  the  hand  of  industry 
in  that  slender  territory  of  ancient  morass 
and  thicket,  contributed  four  times  as 
much  income  to  the  imperial  exchequer 
as  all  the  boasted  wealth  of  Mexico  and 
Peru."  This  observation,  drawn  fi"om 
reports  extant  among  the  MSS.  in  the 
Belgian  archives,  might  be  of  use  to  Spain, 
where  nothing  is  in  such  bad  odor  as  poli- 
tical economy,  or  so  thoroughly  backward 
as  all  that  relates  to  practical  business  and 
industrial  enterprise.  Not  one  Spaniard 
in  a  million  can,  even  now,  be  made  to 
understand  that,  the  industry  of  the  Neth- 
erlands was  a  more  valuable  possession 
to  those  countries  than  the  mines  of  the 
Indies  and  America  to  Spain.  Like  their 
ancestors,  Spaniards  crave  for  gold  and 
silver,  which  they  confound  with  wealth ; 
and  neglect  the  habits  and  conditions  by 
which  wealth  is  obtained.  Adam  Smith 
explains  very  clearly  that  gold  was  the 
only  object  of  their  voyages  to  the  Indies ; 
that  the  very  redundancy  of  it,  due  to 
Mexico  and  Peru,  discouraged  both  their 
^agriculture  and  manufactures ;  and  that  in 
spite  of  their  mines,  Spain  and  its  neighbor 
Portugal  were  the  "  two  most  beggarly 
nations  in  Europe." 

There  is  great  truth,  accordingly,  in  the 
epithet  given  to  the  Spain  of  those  showy 
days  by  Mr.  Ford, — ^the  epithet  of  a 
"  clay-footed  Colossus,"  Her  imposing 
attitude<— not  unlike  that  of  the  individusd 
Spaniard  whose  gravity  and  his  cloak  make 
him  look  a  much  greater  being  than  he 
really  is — lasted  the  whole  of  Charles's 
reign.  But  scarcely  was  she  handed  over, 
with  the  Sicilies,  and  (in  an  evil  day)  the 
Netherlands,  to  Philip  the  Second,  than 
the  tide  began  to  turn.  Philip  was  a^ull 
Spanish  bigot,  thoroughly  mediocre,  whose 
policy,  by  making  him  a  mere  tool  of  the 
Papacy,  raised  the  growing  Protestant 
powers  of  Europe  against  him ;  while  at 
home  he  did  nothing  to  found  good  poli- 
tical institutions,  or  to  develop  the  re- 
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sources  of  his  country.  Spain  had  the 
elements  of  such  institutions  in  her  Cortes, 
which,  as  early  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  united  nobles, 
clergy,  and  commons  in  the  enjoyment  of 
secured  rights  and  combined  political 
action.  And  the  Cortes  did  make  an 
effort,  of  which  an  interesting  account 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Prescotf  s  work  on 
Philip,  to  maintain  their  position — a  posi- 
tion very  difficult  to  define,  from  the  di- 
versity of  their  character  in  the  different 
provinces,  and  the  fluctuations  of  power 
in  them,  in  Castile,  as  elsewhere.  But  the 
despotic  and  centralizing  tendency  was 
too  strong ;  and  just  as  the  upstart  city 
of  Madrid  now  took  the  lead  over  the  old 
capital  cities,  so  their  new  dynasty  made 
itself  superior  to  the  old  feudal  checks, 
out  of  the  mixture  of  .which  with  the 
monarchical  power,  all  really  healthy  con- 
stitutions have  sprung.  The  Hapsburgs 
brought  to  Spain  a  great  temporary  splen- 
dor of  position,  though  with  the  result  of 
fostering,  thereby,  some  of  the  worst 
weaknesses  of  the  Spanish  character.  But 
they,  also,  overpowered  by  the  imperialism 
of  their  rule  the  local  elements  from  which 
freedom  and  good  government  might 
have  come,  and  corrupted  those  elements 
into  the  bargain.  For  example,  the  cele- 
brated Due  de  St  Simon,  whp  studied 
the  subject  with  all  his  habitual  shrewd- 
ness, subtlety,  and  love  of  such  inquiries, 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  grandeza^  or 
^andeeism,  which  became  the  character- 
istic note  of  aristocracy  in  Spain,  took  its 
rise  under  the  rule  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Before  that  Emperor's  time,  the  chief 
nobles  of  Spain  were  the  ricos-hombres^ 
the  "  great  men,"  as  we  may  call  them,  in 
English — who  held  their  fiefs  direct  from 
the  Crown.  It  seems  probable  that, 
among  other  incidents  of  their  position, 
the  right  of  being  "  covered"  in  the  King's 
presence  was  one, — a  right  which  pre- 
vailed in  France  for  a  long  period,  during 
the  government  of  the  House  of  Valois. 
What  Charles  did  by  making  a  class  of 
grandes  was  to  'transform  this  incident  of 
feudal  ceremony  into  an  institution  which 
became  the  essence  of  Spanish  aristocracy. 
The  old  ricos-hombres^  especially  of  Arra- 
gon,  had  been  men  of  singular  indepen- 
dence, whose  attitude  towards  the  Crown 
erred  on  the  side  of  rebelliousness  rather 
than  of  servility.  It  was  clever  and 
politic  to  persuade  their  representatives 


to  accept  the  right  of  wearing  a  hat,  or 
(by  female  successions)  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  hats,  in  the  royal  presence,  as  a 
substitute  for  political  power  and  lordly 
self-reliance.  This  was  what  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  managed  to  do ;  and  their 
institution  of  grandeza,  or  grandeeism 
(our  "grandee"  is  evidently  from  the 
Spanish  "grande")  gradually  made  all 
the  richest  nobles  of  Spain  mere  satellites 
of  the  court  and  denizens  of  Madrid. 
There  were  old  noble  houses  which  did 
not  attain  grandeza,  and  to  such  houses 
belonged  Cervantes,  Calderon,  Quevedo, 
and  Velasquez.  There  were  also  titled 
houses  (iitulados  de  Costilla)  created  by 
the  kings  at  their  own  good  pleasure. 
But  to  be  among  the  grandes  became  the 
mighty  matter,  and  they  were  thus  at  once 
a  body  shining  with  light  reflected  from 
the  Crown  plone,  and  a  caste,  equal 
among  themselves,  whatever  their  differ- 
ences in  antiquity  or  illustration,  but  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  noble  or 
simple.  No  device  ever  so  completely 
perverted  the  primitive  principles  of  feudal 
aristocracy  as  this,  and  no  aristocracy  has 
ever  sunk  so  low  as  the  body  that  was 
content  to  accept  it 

Philip  II.' s  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  grandeeism  was  characteristic. 
He  iiitroduced  the  public  ceremony  of 
the  cobrios,  or  couverture^  of  which  St 
Simon  has  left  such  a  curious  description  ; 
and  he  provided  that  the  grandes  of  his 
own  manufacture  should  remain  uncov- 
ered when  they  began  to  speak  to  him 
at  the  ceremony.  Such  a  monarch  was 
not  likely  to  foimd  a  good  political  sys- 
tem at  home,  as  we  have  said ;  and 
abroad  he  had  to  deal  with  races  Hke  the 
Dutch  and  English,  whose  nobles,  while 
equal  to  those  of  Spain  in- antiquity,  and 
superior  in  historical  distinction,  had  a 
wholesome  indifference  to  superiority  in 
the  matter  of  hats.  He  did  his  best 
to  crush  the  Hollander  by  land  and  the 
Englishman  by  sea,  and  he  failed  in  both 
objects.  When  Drake  returned  from 
his  famous  voyage  of  circumnavigation 
in  1580,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Mendoza,  pleaded  the  Bull  of  Alexander 
VI.,  of  1493,  by  whidi  Spain  was  to  have 
"  all  lands  discovered  and  to  be  discover- 
ed, beyond  a  line  drawn  from  pole  to 
pole  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the 
Azores,"  tlie  answer  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  emphatic  and  to    the    point    She 
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said  that  she  did  not  understand  how 
the  Pope's  grant  could  bind  princes  who 
owed  hun  no  obedience,  or  how  it  could, 
as  it  were,  "enfeoflf  the  Spaniard  in  that 
new  world,— Hispanum  Novo  illo  Orbe 
quasi  infeudaret''  —  .(Camden  :  Ann.) 
The  Armada  and  the  taking  of  Cadiz 
followed  in  their  due  course,  and  the 
greatness  of  Spain,  whether  as  part  of 
Austria  or  separated  from  it,  was  virtually 
broken  up  before  it  was  a  century  old. 
Sully,  sketching  in  his  memoirs  the  gran- 
diose project  of  Henry  IV.,  which  was 
cut  short  in  1610  by  the  dagger  of  Ra- 
vaillac,  and  speculating  on  Spain's  action 
in  the  matter,  says  that  she  was  well 
known  to  be  exhausted  of  money,  and 
even  of  soldiers— everybody  being  aware, 
he  adds,  that  '^  the  best  and  most  numer- 
ous soldiers  she  had  were  drawn  from 
Sicily,  Ns^ples,  and  Lombardy,  or  were 
Germans,  Swiss,  and  Walloons."  Left 
to  herself^  she  sank  into  a  second-rate 
power  as  quickly  as  she  had  risen,  when 
borne  aloft  upon  the  wings  of  the  Impe- 
rial eagle.  Holland  established  itself. 
Portugal,  conquered  by  Philip  II.,  was 
lost  by  his  grandson.  The  American 
pretension  had  long  vanished.  Jamaica 
was  taken  by  England  in  Cromwell's 
time.  But  though  every  generation  saw 
some  new  disaster,  in  one  matter  the 
court  of  Madrid  never  faltered — its  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  bigotry  in  the  Church 
and  despotism  in  the  State.  Mr.  Buckle 
collected  many  amusing  instances  of  the 
excess  of  king-worship  and  priest-worship 
in  the  imfortunate  country,  and  of  their 
effect  in  depressing  all  other  interests. 
In  the  War  of  the  Succession  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  Spain  was 
found,  as  Macaulay  pungently  declares^ 
a  worse  country  to  have  as  an  ally  than 
as  an  enemy.  The  Roman  civilization 
and  the  Gothic  hercHsm  had  both  disap- 
peared, and  any  vigor  or  virtue  left  was 
among  the  peasantry,  especially  those 
£aithfi^  men  of  the  Castiles,  who  stuck 
so  loyally  to  Philip  V.  against  the  arch- 
duke Charles.  The  success  of  Philip 
gave  the  finishing  blow  to  whatever  was 
left  of  the  provincial  public  life  in  Arrar 
gon  and  Catalonia;  ajid  Spain  lost  the 
two  Sicilies,  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
Minorca,  and  Gibraltar.  The  Bourbon 
differed  little  from  the  Hapsburg  despot- 
ism, chiefly  by  introducing  French  fash- 
ions mto  Madrid ;  and  Spain  (excepting 


during  a  slight  reaction  towards  improve- 
ment, which  did  not  last,  under  Charles 
III.)  rotted  slowly  down  to  the  condition 
in  which  .the  French  Revolution  found 
her.  At  first  she  went  into  the  coalition 
against  the  French  Republic,  but  she 
made  her  peace  in  1795,  and  in  1796 
was  foolish  enough  to  join  with  France 
against  England,  which  did  much  damage 
to  her  commerce  and  her  navy.  An 
amusing  illustration  of  the  changeless 
natiu'e  of  the  Spanish  type  was  supplied 
by  this  naval  war.  Just  as  in  the  Arma- 
da days  Spain  had  sent  ponderous  galleys 
to  invade  England,  which  the  vessels 
of  Howard,  Seymour,  Drake,  and  Fro- 
bisher  played  round  and  hammered  out  of 
shape,  so  now  she  had  a  four-decker 
afloat — the  Santissima  Trinidada^  of  132 
guns — a  monster  of  the  deep :  "  such  a 
ship  as  I  never  saw  before,"  says  Col- 
lingwood  in  his  letters.  "We  were  en- 
gaged an  hour  with  this  ^ip,"  he  adds, 
"and  trimmed  her  well  She  was  a  com- 
plete wreck."  Another  antique  taste  was 
exhibited  by  this  same  Spanish  fleet,  as 
we  learn  from  the  same  high  authority. 
They  always  carried  their  patron  saint 
to  sea  with  them ;  so,  in  the  battle  of 
St  Vincent  here  referred  to,  St  Isidro 
fell  into  Collingwood*s  possession.  "I 
have  given  St.  Isidro  a  berth  in  my  cab- 
in," wrote,  with  quiet  humor,  CoUing- 
wood.  "  It  was  the  least  I  could  for 
him,  after  he  had  consigned  his  charge 
to  me  ! "  The  wretched  Spanish  court 
of  Charles  IV.,  his  Queen,  and  Godoy 
— ^a  court,  the  moral  character  of  which 
has  been  reproduced  in  its  ill-starred 
land  since,  and  more  than  once — persist- 
ed in  the  war,  and  St  Vincent  was  nat- 
urally followed  by  Trafalgar.  But  in 
1 808  it  went  the  way  of  other  dupes 
of  Napoleon,  and  Spain  suddenly  found 
England  ranged  with  her,  when  her  brave 
and  naturally  loyal  p>easantry  girded  up 
their  hardy  but  ill-clad  loins  to  drive  out 
the  invading  Gavacha — the  ever-hated 
neighbor  and  enemy  of  France. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  is  their  ignorance, 
as  the  worst  educated  and  most  isolated 
people  of  Europe,  which  makes  the 
Spaniards  of  the  present  generation  ap- 
pear profoundly  ungrateful  to  England, 
and  her  Wellington,  for  th6  services  ren- 
dered to  Spain  between  1808  and  18 14. 
That  they  talk  and  write  ungratefully, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  not,  is  a  fact 
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of  which  every  Englishman  living 
amongst  them  is  well  aware.  We  have 
seen  a  little  Spanish  book,  purporting  to 
give  the  events  of  this  centuiy  in  chrono- 
logical order,  in  which  the  Duke's  landing 
in  the  Peninsula  was  not  even  mentioned. 
Nay,  in  the  Cortes,  the  other  day,  a  pop- 
ular rhetorician,  haranguing  on  his  coun- 
try's glories,  boldly  stated  that  what  Well- 
ington had  done  was  to  pursue  and  de- 
stroy armies  already  routed  !  Nobody  in 
the  Cortes  contradicted  the  lie,  nor  did 
we  remark  that  anybody  in  the  Madrid 
press  rebuked  the  liar.  It  may  be  that 
this  want  of  veracity — too  general,  alas  ! 
in  Spain — results  from  the  demoraHzation 
produced  by  centuries  of  ecclesiastical 
fraud  and  political  corruption.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  our  object  in  referring 
to  the  Duke's  noble  victories,  without 
which  Spain  would  have  remained  (as 
the  eastern  parts  of  her,  where  he  was  not 
engaged,  did  remain)  under  the  yoke  of 
France  till  the  general  peace — our  object, 
we  say,  is  not  to  exult  in  those  victories, 
but  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  oif 
Spain  acquired  by  the  Duke  in  the  course 
of  his  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  revestled 
to  the  world  in  his  Despatches,  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  much  more  than  a 
good  soldier.  He  was  a  reflecting,  and 
even,  in  his  way  a  reading  man.  He 
learned  Spanish,  and  employed  his  incom- 
parable common  sense — whidi  was  his 
supreme  intellectual  gift — ^uppn  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Spanish  affairs.  It  is  in- 
structive, then,  to  see  to  what  Crown  and 
Church,  and  an  aristocracy  of  hats,  had 
brought  a  people,  the  raw  material  of 
whidi  had  so  often  been  turned  to  good 
account  by  the  Roman  and  the  Goth. 
The  natural  capability  of  individual 
Spaniards  the  Duke  is  always  ready  to 
admit ;  but  the  Government  of  the  nation, 
civil  and  military,  its  organization  for 
any  business,  whether  civil  or  military — 
these  he  found — not  to  mince  matters — 
contemptibly  degenerate.  He  soon  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  it.  His  first  great  vic- 
tory in  Spain  was  at  Talavera,  in  July, 
1809.  Three  days  after,  we  have  him 
complaining  to  Mr.  Frere,  the  British 
Minister  at  Madrid,  that  "  Our  half- 
starved  army,  although  they  have  been 
engaged  for  two  days,  and  have  defeated 
twice  their  numbers,  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  have  not  bread  to  eat.  .  .  .  There 
are  nearly  4,000  wounded  soldiers  dying 


in  the  hospital  in  this  town  from  want, 
common  assistance,  and  necessaries, 
which  any  other  country  in  the  world  would 
have  given  even  to  its  enemies.  .  .  .  lean- 
not  prevail  upon  them  even  to  bury  the 
dead  carcasses  in  the  neighborhood." — 
{Talavera  de  la  Reyna^  31  July,  1809.) 
Mr.  Frere  was  just  afterwards  succeeded  by 
the  writer's  brother,  the  Marquess  Welles- 
ley,  and  on  him  it  devolved  to  stir  up  the 
wretched  Junta  to  activity.  "  The  army 
will  be  useless  in  Spain,  and  will  be  en- 
tirely lost,  if  this  treatment  is  to  con- 
tinue," the  Marquess  learns.  "  It  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  poverty  and  exhausted 
state  of  the  country ;  to  tiie  inactivity  of 
the  ma^trates  and  people ;  to  their  dis- 
inclination to  take  any  trouble,  except 
that  of  packing  up  their  property  and 
running  away  when  they  hear  of  the 
approach  of  a  French  patrol;  and  to 
their  habits  of  insubordination  and  diso- 
bedience of,  and  to  the  want  of  power  in, 
the  government  and  their  officers." — 
{Deleytosa^  8th  August,  1809.)  The  con- 
duct complained  of  forced  Wellington  to 
retire  to  Badajoz,  and  then  to  Portugal ; 
and  he  was  further  annoyed  that  autumn 
by  the  Spanish  General  Cuesta's  impru- 
dence in  risking  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
French  at  Ocana,  where  he  was  beaten 
by  an  army  of  half  his  strength.  "  They 
go  to  the  plains  to  be  beaten,  and  thus 
cow  the  troops  who  would  otherwise  de- 
fend themselves  in  the  mountains." — 
{Badajoz^  19th  Dec,  1809.)  "Nothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  officers  of  the 
Spanish  army,"  had  been  his  declaration 
some  months  before ;  "  and  it  is  extraor- 
dinary that,  when  a  nation  has  devoted 
itself  to  war  as  this  nation  has,  by  the 
measures  it  has  adopted  in  the  last  two 
years,  so  little  progress  has  been  made. 
They  are  really  children  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  they  do  anything 
as  it  ought  to  be  done,  with  the  exception 
of  running  away  and  assembling  again  in 
a  state  of  nature." — (Merida,  25th 
August,  1809.)  Such  was  the  uniform 
tone  of  the  Duke  during  those  glorious 
but  most  trying  years,  in  which,  in  spite 
of  French  enemies  and  Spanish  allies,  he 
carried  the  British  flag  triumphantly  from 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  Sala- 
manca, and  so  on,  through  Vittoria  to  San 
Sebastian  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  share 
of  Spain  in  the  war,  as  far  as  it  was  sue- 
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cessful  or  important,  was  of  the  old  Ibe- 
rian pattern — a  pattern  which  immediately 
reappears  in  the  Peninsula  when  the  in- 
fluence of  any  conquering  *pewer  has 
waned.  That  is  to  say,  Spain's  real  con- 
tribution was  made  by  her  gallant  guer- 
rilUros,  particularly  those  of  Arragon  and 
Navarre.  They  had  a  dash  of  the  brigand 
about  them,  and  went  to  work  X/jo'Tpixwj, 
"bandit-fashion,"  as  Strabo  says.  But 
they  were  stout  fellows,  loving  their  coun- 
try's freedon  and  their  own,  and  any 
cruelties  they  practised  had  been  most 
righteously  provoked  by  the  murdering, 
plundering,  ravishing,  faithless,  and  god- 
less hosts  of  Gaul. 

During  this  period,  the  modem  politi- 
cal history  of  Spain  had  begun  by  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  and  their 
adoption  of  a  constitution ;  which  Cortes 
and  Constitution  have  been  the  ancestors 
of  a  nimierous  progeny,  all  bearing  a 
family  likeness,  down  to  those  created  by 
the  Revolution  of  1868.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  the  English  army  to  drive  French 
troops  out  of  Spain,  but  it  could  not  drive 
out  French  ideas;  and  the  very  Spaniards 
who  raged  against  the  troops  were  the 
men  who  carried  out  the  ideas.  Indeed, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  modem 
France  has  gallicized  the  Peninsula,  very 
much  as  ancient  Rome  romanizedxt. 
The  Cortes  of  Cadiz  soon  showed  a  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  tendency,  and 
were  even  more  eager  to  destroy  the  In- 
quisition than  to  destroy  the  invaders. 
They  talked  endlessly,  of  course  ;  and 
there  grew  up  under  their  shadow,  at 
Cadiz,  what  has  since  accompanied  every 
other  revolution  in  Spain,  a  licentious  and 
even  blackguard  press.  The  machine  of 
government  that  they  devised  was  an  ab- 
surd one — they  had  a  legislative  assembly, 
which  chose  the  executive:  a  regency; 
but  the  regency  was  quite  separate  from 
the  other  body:  they  were  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  a  dead-lock  was  the  result. 
In  a  country  of  which  the  chief  property 
was  in  land,  they  made  no  provision  for 
the  representation  of  the  landed  interest. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  paper  constitution  of 
the  regular  revolutionary  type  that  the 
Cortes  of  Cadiz  set  up ;  but  its  influence 
has  been  felt  in  all  subsequent  revolutions 
and  constitutions  of  the  distracted  land. 
To  understand  contemporary  Spain  and 
its  convulsions,  the  reader  must  think  of 
it  as  the  scene  of  perpetual  oscillations 


between  old  traditions  of  Popish  bigotry, 
local  and  provincial  divisions,  Spanish 
pride,  habits,  and  econo'mic  and  indus- 
trial backwardness  and  barbarism,  on  the 
one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  centralizing, 
administrative,  and  speculative  efforts, 
after  the  example  of  revolutionized  France. 

The  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in 
1 8 14  was  the  signal  for  a  general  reaction. 
The  Cortes  of  Cadiz  and  their  Constitu- 
tion were  swept  away  like  rubbish,  amidst 
general  applause;  the  priests  flourished 
once  more;  and  the  insurrections  of 
1820-23,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Constitution,  which  were  followed  by  the 
easy  successes  of  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me, 
only  served  to  confirm  the  power  of  the 
brutal  and  cynical  despot.  He  died  in 
1833,  leaving  to  his  country  a  civil  war 
by  way  of  legacy.  But  that  civil  war  was 
the  real  beginning  of  the  ruin  of  his  dy- 
nasty. For  the  cause  of  his  daughter  Isa- 
bella came  to  be  identified  with  Liberal- 
ism during  the  contest,  and  her  triumph 
over  ligitimacy,  in  the  person  of  Don 
Carlos,  virtually  involved  the  triumph  of 
Liberalism  likewise.  No  doubt,  there 
were  reactionary  ministries  afterwards, 
and  new  revolutions  and  constitutions  to 
counteract  them;  but  every  revolution 
and  constitution  has  been  more  demo- 
cratic than  its  predecessor,  and  at  last,  the 
dynasty,  supposed  to  represent  the  very 
principle  of  Constitutional  liberalism  in 
itself,  has  been  swept  away.  The  Civil 
War  of  1 833-1 840,  though  technically  a 
War  of  Succession,  produced  like  that  of 
170T-1713,  by  a  royal  testament,  or  testa- 
mentary decree,  was  in  historical  fact  a 
renewal  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
contemporaneous  with  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1 808-1 8 1 4.  And  it  has  de- 
termined both  .  the  character  and  the 
course  of  Spanish  politics  ever  since. 

Thus,  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
populace  that  the  Carlist  cause  was  the 
cause  of  priests  and  monks,  predisposed 
them  to  believe  the  worst  of  all  religious 
bodies,  and  led  to  the  murders  and  de- 
struction of  1834  and  1835.  People  some- 
times wonder  that  Spain  should  remain 
quiet  while  other  nations  are  agitated; 
though  so 'exceedingly  turbulent  in  her 
own  good  time.  The  explanation  is  sim- 
ple. Spain  is  a  belated  country  in  the 
revolutionary  department  as  in  all  other 
departments.  She  had  her  '93  in  '34-5, 
and  postponed  her  '48  till  '68.     In  '34 
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the  cholera  was  raging.  The  pofulacho 
of  Madrid  took  it  into  their  hesuds  that 
the  monks  and  Jesuits  were  not  merely 
wicked  politicians,  but  had  poisoned  the 
public  fountains.  They  broke  out  in 
July  of  that  year,  and  attacked  the  Jesuit 
college,  and  the  religious  houses,  butcher- 
ing all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
The  Government  of  .Queen  Christina,  the 
Regent,  took  the  alarm,  and  set  about 
suppressing  the  unpopular  foundations  in 
a  legal  way.  In  1835,  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  got  back  since  their  expulsion  by 
Charles  III.  in  1767,  were  expelled  once 
more ;  and  a  decree  of  July  25  th  abolished 
nine  hundred  conventos.  But  the  rabble 
thought  this  a  tame  way  of  doing  work, 
and  in  Saragossa,  Reuss,  and  Barcelona, 
they  brought  the  knife  and  the  torch  into 
play.  Many  a  Capuchin,  Carmelite,  and 
Franciscan  perished  that  summer,  or 
escaped  by  the  sewers  or  the  roof  from 
yelling  ruffians  eager  for  his  blood. 
Many  a  Gothic  cloister  of  ancient  .and 
reverent  beauty  was  turned  into  a  litter  of 
smoking  stones ;  and  many  a  library  had 
its  stately  ecclesiastical  folios  and  vellum- 
clad  classics  flung  into  the  streets.  Then 
among  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  Catalonia, 
the  vast  pile  of  the  Monastery  of  Poblet, 
the  burying-place  of  the  Kings  of  Arragon, 
saw  its  last  day,  and  the  bones  of  the  good 
King  James  the  Conqueror,  "  who  loved 
the  people  well,"  were  disturbed  after  a 
repose  of  more  than  five  centuries.  The 
scenes  of  the  Paris  of  the  last  age  were 
closely  reproduced  in  that  and  the  suc- 
ceeding years.  A  handful  of  revolution- 
ary soldiers,  headed  by  a  sergeant,  burst  in 
upon  Christina  in  the  summer-palace  of  La 
Gran j  a  in  August,  ^Tfi^  and  compelled  her 
to  proclaim  the  democratical  Cadiz  Con- 
stitution of  181 2 — that  "foolish  Constitu- 
tion," which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
the  Cortes  had  made  "  as  a  painter  paints  a 
picture,  to  be  looked  at, ^^  A  change  of 
ministry  followed,  and  next  year  another 
Cortes  made  another  Constitution,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  more  democratic  version 
of  its  celebrated  predecessor.  Meanwhile, 
the  atrocities  of  the  Civil  War,  thus  com- 
plicated by  revolution,  were  awful.  In 
Barcelona,  Carlist  prisoners  were  dragged 
out  of  the  jail  and  slaughtered,  and  their 
corpses  dragged  through  the  streets,  or 
burnt  in  bon&es.  In  Tortosa  (February 
i3>  1836),  the  Christinist  General,  No- 
gueras,  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  the  old 


mother  of  the  Carlist,  Cabrera,  "to  re- 
venge his  defeat  by  her  son,"  as  Mr.  Ford 
not  unreasonably  beKeved. 

This  miserable  civil  war — the  military 
history  of  which  makes  a  very  poor  figure 
— ^had  another  effect  besides  that  of  pro- 
longing and  confirming  barbarism,  ruining 
an  already  bad  finance,  and  filling  the 
country  with  revolutionary  passion.  It 
confirmed  what  Spaniards  call  the  fnilita- 
rismo  of  Spain,  and  saddled  the  nation  per- 
manently (to  all  appearance)  with  the  rule 
of  soldier-politicians.  Most  of  the  public 
men  since  at  the  head  of  Spanish  affaurs 
— the  Narvaezes,  O^Donnells,  Dulces, 
and  Prims,  who  are  dead ;  the  Esparteros 
and  Serranos,  still  siuviving — gained  their 
first  distinction  in  that  evil  time.  Espar- 
tero  emerged  from  it  "  Duke  of  Victory  " 
and  hero  of  the  Christinist  triumph.  Prim, 
a  younger  man,  who  had  begun  as  a  pri- 
vate in  a  volunteer  force,  rose  to  be  a 
colonel  in  it,  also  on  the  Christinist  side. 
Peace  was  finally  made  in  1840,  but  it 
was  far  from  being  followed  by  political 
and  social  peace.  During  the  contest, 
two  political  parties  had  gradually  formed 
themselves,  with  the  names  of  which  Spa- 
nish history  has  since  been  filled — the 
Progressistas^  who  called  themselves  the 
champions  of  popular  rights,  yet  without 
renouncing  the  monarchical  principle ; 
and  the  Moderados,  who  were  for  moderat- 
ing the  popular  power,  and  regulating  it, 
but  who  were  neither  Carlist  nor.Absolu- 
*tist.  Republicans  were  little  heard  of  as 
yet  in  Spain  ;  and  the  characteristic  seve- 
rity and  isolation  of  the  country  in  religi- 
ous matters  was  still  so  marked  that  the 
Constitution  of  1837  made  no  provision 
for  the .  religious  toleration  of  foreigners 
any  more  than  that  of  181 2  had  done. 
Whilst  cea?ing  to  respect  his  own  belief, 
the  Spanish  Liberal  could  not  yet  make 
up  his  mind  to  bear  with  that  of  his 
neighbor. 

The  Peninsula,  in  fact,  was  in  a  simmer 
of  faction  and  controversy,  boiling  over, 
occasionally,  into  the  old  Iberian  savagery 
and  outrage.  The  two  elements  of  Revo 
lution  and  Reaction  gained  the  upper 
hand  alternately  ;  and  Spain  has,  in  truth, 
been  knocked  backwards  and  forwards 
Hke  a  shuttlecock  (the  battledoors  being 
held  by  soldiers  of  fortune)  ever  since. 
Espartero  had  his  triumph  over  Christina. 
Christina  came  back.  The  Moderados 
reigned,  with  occasional  breaks,  some  ten 
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years.     They  were  ousted  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1854.     Again  the  reaction  had  its 
innings,  and  so  on  down    to  our  own 
times.      The   parties  were  modified,  no 
doubt     A  coalition  between  the  mildest 
Progressistas  and  Moderados    produced 
the  Uni(m  Liberal,  represented  by  O'Don- 
nell,  in  one  of  ii^ose  successful  periods 
Spain  enjoyed  five  years,^— 1858-1863 — 
of   comparative    tranquillity.     But    with 
prosperity  came  the  Morocco  and  St.  Do- 
mingo wars,  and  the  quarrels  with  the  un- 
forgiven   South    American    States — true 
daughters,  in  their  sterile  agitation,  fac- 
tion, and  financial  disorder,  of  their  mother 
of   Europe.       The  fall   of   O'Donnell's 
Union  Liberal' Ministry  in  1863  was  suc- 
ceeded by  several  attempts  to  form  a 
Moderado  one,  and  three  ministries  of 
that  color  rose  and    fell   in  two  years. 
Late  in  1864,  General  Narvaez,  taking 
the  well-known   Gonzalez  Brabo  for  his 
right-hand  man  (that  clever  Andaluz  had 
risen,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  using  pen 
and  tongue  like  a  sword — the  other  w&y 
of  rising  in  Spain),  formed  a  Moderado 
ministry,  which  undertook  to  settle  the. 
difficulties  of  St.  Domingo,  Peru,  and  the 
finance.     The  Moderados,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  have  produced,  on  the  whole,  the 
ablest  public  men  of  Spain,  during  the 
last  thirty  years.     But  by  this  time  divi- 
sions  had  so  multipHed,  and  party  spirit 
grown  so  fierce,  that  a  long-lasting  minis- 
try of  any  hue  had  become  impossible. 
The  Progressistas  had  not  the  materials 
of  which  to  make  one,  had  they  been  in- 
vited to  try  :  so  another  failure  of  Mode- 
rados under  Narvaez  was  succeeded,  as 
the  only  alternative,  by  another  attempt 
of  Unionistas,   under  O'Donnell.      This 
was  late  in  1865  :  early  in  1866,  Prim, 
now,  after  various  changes,  a  Progressista, 
rose  in  insurrection  with  some  squadrons 
at  Aranjuez;  and  had  to  fight  his  way, 
retreating,  to  the  fi-ontier  of  Portugal.    In 
the  summer,  another  insurrection,  in  the 
same   cause  as  Prim's,   but  without  his 
leadership,  broke  out  in  Madrid. 

There  was  harder  fighting  than  usual, 
this  time ;  the  fighting  is  seldom  very  hard 
in  these  Spanish  civil  brawls.  But  the 
insurrection  was  effectually  put  down  by 
O'Donnell,  Narvaez,  Serrano  (since  Re- 
gent), the  Conchas,  and  others.  O'Don- 
nell and  his  Unionists  did  not  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  this  triumph  over  the  Progressis- 
tas long.     The  Reaction  seemed  so  de- 


cisively successful  over  the  Revolution, 
this  time,  that  her  Majesty  soon  put  the 
control  of  affairs  again  into  the  hands  of 
General  Narvaez,  Gonzalez  Brabo,  and 
their  Moderados.     The  shuttlecock  was 
sent  flying  back  with  a  vengeance  by  these 
gentlemen.     They  set  up  a  i^ractical  dic- 
tatorship ;  declined  to  convoke  the  Cortes 
for  1866,  as  they  were  legally  bound  to  do ; 
and  arrested  and  sent  off  a  batch  of  depu- 
ties, who  were  preparing  a  remonstrance, 
to  die  Balearic  Islands  and  the  Canaries. 
Serrano  himself,  who  had  helped  to  save 
the  crown  six  months  before,   and  was 
President  of   the  Senate  and   Captain- 
General,  was  despatched    under  arrest, 
first  to  Alicante,  and  then  to  Mahon.     A 
law  of  public  order  was  passed,  by  which 
the  alcaldes,  or  mayors,  throughout  Spain 
had  power  given  them  to  expel  "dan- 
gerous persons"    firom    their    dwellings. 
Anoth^  law,  on  the  Press,  was  passed,  to 
match    this.     The    Moderado    ministry, 
drunk  with  power  and  blind  with  vanity, 
hit  out  right  and  left,  against  Unionistas 
and    Progressistas  both.     Naturally,  the 
leaders  of  these  parties  began   to  con- 
spire.     The  Unionistas  gradually  forgot 
that  one  of  the  elements  in  their  mixed 
origin  and  composition  had  been  a  Mode- 
rado element.     The  Progressistas  as  gra- 
dually cooled  in  their  monarchical  lean- 
ings, and  drew  more  towards  the  extreme 
men,  whose  doctrines  had  been  gaining 
strength  during  all  these  years  of  contro- 
versy and  disturbance.     Now  began  the 
real  importance  in  high  politics  of  Prim. 
He  had  been  a  barrack-conspirator  for 
many  years.    Starting  as  a  Catalan  private 
trooper  on  the  side  of  the  Christinos,  he 
had  turned  against  Espartero  in  1843,  ^^^ 
got  himself  made  a  colonel.      He  had 
been  in  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Nar- 
vaez, who  not  only  spared  his  life,  but 
sent  him,  as  a  Modenido,  to  be  Captain- 
General  of  Puerto-Rico.     O'Donnell,  in 
the  best  days  of  the  Union  Liberal,  gave 
him  employment  in  the  Morocco  War, 
where  he  acquired  a  marquessate  and  the 
grandeeship  of  Spain.     He  was   now  a 
Progressista,  and  in  secret   league  with 
the  democrats.    Another  insurrection  was 
tried  in  1867,  but  without  success.     The 
Government  took  no  warning  from  it ; 
and  pursued  its  usual  course  of  violence, 
which  it  mistook  for  vigor.    But  in  $pain 
ever}'thing  rests  at  bottom  on  the  men  of 
the  sword.      Unluckily,  for  the  Moderado 
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ministiy,  General  Narvaez  died  after  a  for^  essentially,  it  was  of  the  same  type  as 
short  illness    on  the  23d   April,    x868.  all  others  since  18 10--^  democratic  revolt 
Gonzalez  Brabo  was  left  to  be  dictator  in  against  power  in  State  and  Church.     It 
his  stead,  but  a  dictator  in  a  black  coat  had  a  reddir  tinge ;  and  the  Republicans 
has  hitherto  been  an  impossibility  in  the  in  the  new  Cortes  were   three  or  four 
Peninsula.     He  was  a  clever  Andaluz,  as  times  more  numerous  than  in  any  previous 
has  been  observed  already^  who  had  begun  Cortes.    But  they  were  not  masters.    The 
his  life  as  editor  of  a  blackguard  Madrid  central  power  was  still  carried  on,  accord- 
satirical  journal,  set  up  to  abuse  Queen  ing  to  monarchical  forms,  in  Madrid.     A 
Christina.      His  reign  was  short     The  coalition  of  Unionistas  and  Frogressistas 
conspiracy  between  Unionistas  and  Pro-  formed  a  ministry,  which  did  things  in  the 
gressistas  was  complete  in  a  few  months ;  old  way,  and  just  as  they  had  been  done 
another  Revolution  broke  out  against  a  after  '54.     Juntas  in  the  cities  followed 
Reaction  which  had  exhausted  itself;  and,  fonner  precedents  by  abolishing  octroi 
this  time,  the  Reaction  dragged  down  the  duties.      Moderados  were  turned  out  of 
d3masty  along  with  it     Queen  Isabella's  places^  and  their  opponents  came  in.    But 
political  position  had  been  a  false  one  all  the  essential  condition  of  Spain  remained 
through  her  reign.     She  was  called  a  con-  the  same,  and  the  two  years  which  have 
stitutional  sovereign,  and  was  supposed  passed  over  her  since  hiave  made  no  fun- 
to  have  responsible  ministers.    But  diese  damental  alterations.  She  cemains  a  more 
fictions  are  too  artificial  for  a  country  like  or  less  democratized  despotism,  in  which 
Spain,  where  law  and  order  can  only  be  the  two  principles  of  change  and  resistance 
maintained  by  force ;  and  where  politics  gain  alternate  successes — abuse  them,  and 
are  a  perpetual  struggle  between  plotters  are  defeated,  in  r^ular  course.     There  is 
in  barracks  and  plotters    in  newspaper-  an  ebb  and  fiow  of  modem  European  in- 
ofikes,  whose  ultimate  object  is  to  divide  fluences  upon  the  surface  of  a  nation,  whidi 
power  and  places  between  themselves  and  yet  does  not  improve  its  condition  in  pro- 
their  followers.     Isabella  could  only  trust  portion  to  the  improvements  of   (^her 
to  the  kind  of  ministers  whom  she  4ncied  nations ;  which  exhausts  political  theory 
strongest ;  and  she  was  disposed  by  her  at  second-hand,  without  arriving  at  peace, 
clerical  sympathies  to  believe  that  strength  strength,  and  prosperity ;  and  which  has 
must  be  with  those  who  called  themselves  not  yet  learned  to  use  such  modem  means 
the  defenders  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  of  forwarding  progress  as  it  has  borrowed 
the  State.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  she  from  more  vigorous  and  advanced  races, 
was  ever  generally  unpopular, /^rj/?/ta//>'.        The  time  is  come  to  drop  romantic 
in  Spain  ;  though  the  ideas  of  government  notions  about  Spain ;  to  understand  tho- 
which  she  came  to  confide  in  had  gradually  roughly  that  whatever  reality  there  once 
been    sapi>ed    throughout     the     nation,  was  in  them,  has  long  vanished ;  and  that 
especially  in  the  large  cities.    With  regard  Europe  has  to  deal  with  a  backward  i>eo- 
to  the  private  faults  and  follies  of  which  pie,  which  can  only  be  raised  into  civili- 
her  enemies  made  a  handle,  there  seems  no  zation  by  a  contact  with  other  peoples, 
doubt  that  they  were  many.   But  they  had  What  is  the  one  good  result  of  all  these 
little  to  do  with  her  downfall.     Had  she  Revolutions  and  Ccmstitutions  —  (there 
kept  friends  with  Unionists  and  Progres-  have  been  four,  at  least,  of  each  since  our 
sists,  and  shown  more  independence  of  Reform  Bill  of '32) — thelastof  which  only 
the  Church,   nobody  would  have  much  differs  from  the  others  by  going  further  in 
minded  the  peccadilloes,  in  which  she  was  destmction  ?    We  answer  that  they  have 
amply  kept  in  countenance  by  oAer  high  opened  Spain  more  and  more  to  foreigners, 
ladies  of  Madrid.   Does  anybody  suppose  till  at  last,  under  that  of  1868,  we  ane 
that  those  peccadilloes  were  not  perfectly  allowed  to  hold  public  worship  afler  oub 
well  known  to  Don  Juan  Prim  y  Prats,  own  ^shion,  and  are  to  be  allowed  (\^eB 
when  he  accepted  his  grandeeship  from  once  these  reforms  get  organized  mt» 
her,  and  swore  to  her  on  hi^  sword  that  it  laws)  to  practise  on  fair  terms  in  such,  pro- 
should  always  be  drawn  against  her  ene-  fessions  as  medicine.       Spain  improves 
mies  ?  slowly ;  but  such  improvements  as  she  has 

Well,  the  Revolution  was  effected  at  the  made,  have  been  made  by  the  help  of 

end  of  September, '68,  The  novel  feature  foreign  capital,  and  foreign  brains  and 

of  it  was  the  expul^on  of  the  royal  family ;  hands. 
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For  example,  the  total  revenue  of  Spain, 
in  the  year  1822,  was  only  six  millions 
sterling.  In  1850,  it  had  risen  to  ;^i2,- 
722,200;  and  in  i860,  to  ^18,920,000. 
It  has  since  increased  to  something  like 
;;^2 6,000,000.  This  improvement  may 
be  attributed  to  the  construction  of  roads, 
and  es^cialiy  of  railways — the  work 
chiefly  of  English  engineers,  paid  out  of 
the  resources  of  French  shareholders.  It 
is  also  due,  in  part,  to  the  desanwrtizafion 
of  lands  held  in  mortmain,  both  civil  and 
clerical,  which  first  became  law  in  1855, 
and  is  one  of  the  good  results  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Revolution  over  the  Church. 
In  any  other  country  the  finance  would  be 
in  a  healthy  state,  with  an  increasing 
revenue,  moderate  deficits,  and  a  rela- 
tively not  overwhelming  amount  of  debt 
Yet,  from  slieer  want  of  management, 
Spain  is  generally  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  obliged  to  borrow,  for  press- 
ing necessities,  on  any  terms.  She  was 
driven  off  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
in  1 85 1,  for  compelling  her  foreign  credi- 
tors to  take  half  the  amount  due  as  arrears 
on  her  old  debt — and  to  take  it  in  defer- 
red stock  newly-created.  The  Bourse  of 
Paris  was  closed  to  her  in  1861,  because 
it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  assigned  for  the  amortiza- 
tion of  debt  had  been  sold  under  the 
more  recent  law  of  desamortizafion^  with- 
out any  equivalent  to  the  creditors.* 
Here,  a  little  common  honesty  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose  than  all  the 
talk  about  hidalguia  inherited  fi'om  the 
old  semi-m)rthical  days.  The  railways, 
too,  though  benefiting  the  nation,  turned 
out  as  badly  for  the  shareholders  as  the 
loans  did  for  the  bondholders.  The  con- 
cessions were  jobbed,  of  course.  And  as 
the  Spanish  law  allows  railway-companies 
to  issue  an  almost  unlimited  capital,  half 
in  shares  and  half  in  debentures,  the  want 
of  markets  for  the  shares  compelled  the 
raising  of  money  upon  debentures  at  high 
interest,^  and  the  construction  of  die 
works  at  a  far  greater  expense  than  ought 
to  have  been  necessary.  Railway  shares 
have  little  sale,  and  dividends  are  rarely 
seen  in  Spain — thanks,  in  the  last  result, 
mainly  to  the  bad  (and  too  often  corrupt) 


*  See,  on  all  these  subjects,  the  excellent  re- 
ports from  Cadiz  (Blue  Books  of  186J-6-7)  of 
Mr.  Consul  Dunlop,  now  H.M.  Consul-General 
at  the  Havana. 


administration  of  finance  at  Madrid. 
Spain,  thus,  does  not  get  anything  like  the 
advantages  she  ought  to  do,  out  of  the 
inventions  and  enterprises  of  her  neigh- 
bors, which  thus  suffer  for  her  faults. 
While  on  this  subject,  we  may  notice  the 
Madrid  Government's  habit  of  borrowing 
money  out  of  the  Caja  de  Depositos,  or 
State  Saviogs'  Bank.  The  last  Revolu- 
tion was  not  many  months  old  before 
depositors  were  compelled  to  accept 
stock  representing  their  deposits,  and  it  is 
by  measures  of  this  kind  that  foreign  con- 
fidence is  shaken,  and  the  bad  state  of 
Spanish  finance  perpetuated. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  is  com- 
paratively very  limited ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  many  cardinal  facts  which  are  little 
affected  by  her  tiurbulent  and  pretentious 
politics.  In  spite  of  her  high  tariff,  her 
customs  bring  in  less  than  three  millions  a 
year.  Her  duties  on  manufactures  are  pro- 
hibitive ;  and  the  least  talk  of  easy  terms 
for  Manchester  goods  makes  the  manu- 
facturers of  Catalonia  foam  at  the  mouth. 
Since  the  Revolution,  Figuerola,  the  Fi- 
nance Minister,  has  lowered  the  tariff,  and 
diminished  the  differential  duties  in  favor 
of  foreign  flags.  It  is  too  early,  as  yet, 
to  know  what  improvements  this  may 
have  produced ;  but  Figuerola' s  mild  firee- 
trade  innovations  have  been  met  by  furi- 
ous opposition ;  and  though  a  well-mean- 
ing, he  cannot  be  called  a  successful,  Fi- 
nance Minister.  He  was  obliged  to  retire 
in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  diflficulty 
of  making  both  ends  meet.  Meanwhile, 
this  old-fashioned  style  of  tariff,  with  its 
accompanying  rules  and  restrictions,  fines 
and  forms,  opens  the  way  to  an  immense 
deal  of  smuggling  and  of  bribery  in  the 
Spanish  custom-houses.  The  personnel  of 
Spanish  Government  oflices  is  large,  very 
poor,  and  very  unscrupulous,  and  the  re- 
sults may  be  imagined.  A  collector  of 
customs  at  Barcelona,  nearly  related  to 
peihaps  the  most  important  member  of 
the  Government^  was  turned  out  of  his 
post  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  uni- 
versal cry  raised  against  his  corruption. 
The  mad  eagerness  of  the  Spaniards  for 
places  under  Government  is  due  not  mere- 
ly to  the  hatred  of  the  nation  for  hard  work, 
but  to  the  opportunities  of  pilfering  which 
place  affords.  Otherwise,  it  would  be 
hard  to  account  for  it  in  a  country  where 
salaries,  pensions,  and  half-pay  are  con- 
stantly in  arrear ;  where  the  clergy  (though 
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the  Church  gave  up  its  property  under  a 
concordat^  in  return  for  a  settlement)  have 
been  kept  for  months  without  a  dollar ; 
and  where  charitable  institutions,  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  State,  have  been  on 
the  point,  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
of  being  compelled  to  turn  orphans  and 
cripples  into  the  streets.  What  makes  all 
this  the  more  disgusting  to  the  nation  gen- 
erally is,  that  whatever  money  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  pay  its  debts  with  is  applied 
to  the  uses  of  Madrid  before  a  peseta  of  it 
reaches  the  provinces.  Centralization  is 
carried  to  an  unwholesome  pitch  in  Spain. 
Madrid  meddles  with  everything  by  tele- 
graphing to  the  provinces,  which  are  gov- 
erned by  captains-general,  military  gover- 
nors, and  civil  governors,  all  appointed  at 
the  capital,  and  for  reasons  of  party,  fac- 
tion, or^family.  Law- suits  go  up  to  Ma- 
drid on  appeal,  and  a  case  which  would  be 
settled  in  France  in  fifteen  days,  occupies 
in  Spain  more  than  as  many  months,  The 
judicial  appointments  are  mainly  political, 
and  not  permanent ;  and  if  one  may  be- 
lieve what  one  hears  on  all  hands  in  Spain, 
a  judge  is  sometimes  as  venal  as  a  custom- 
house officer. 

The  backwardness  of  agriculture  in 
Spain  is  due  not  merely  to  the  want  of 
capital,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  country  is 
under-peopled.  Britain  has  a  population 
twice  as  large  in  proportion  to  the  area  of 
geographical  square  miles,  and  France  a 
population  two-and-a-half  times  larger. 
There  are  districts  where  the  land  is  un- 
cultivated, or  cultivated  one  year  and  left 
idle  the  next.  Great  part  of  the  soil  of 
Spain  belongs  to  its  nobilitv  still — a  no- 
bility which  performs  no  puolic  services, 
hardly  ever  resides  on  its  estates,  is  often 
out  of  the  country  altogether,  and  of 
which  one  never  hears  a  good  word,  even 
from  Spaniards  of  a  conservative  turn  of 
mind.  No  wonder  that,  especially  in  An- 
dalusia, a  territorial  socialism  has  been 
spreading  for  some  years  among  the  peas- 
antry, which  will  some  day  lead  to  disagree- 
able results.    Spain  is  governed  altogether, 


in  the  absence  of  an  upper  class,  by  ad- 
venturers, and  nowhere  are  politics  so 
thoroughly  made  a  trade,  and  a  trade  in 
which  the  army  takes  a  part--— the  last,  a 
fact  which  is  the  real  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic, the  differentia^  of  Spanish  politics 
altogether.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  low 
state  of  education,  whether  of  the  higher 
or  humbler  kind,  prevents  the  middle 
classes  from  adequately  discharging  the 
functions  which  their  aristocracy  have 
ceased  even  attempting  to  perform.  The 
universities  and  institutes  of  second  in- 
struction {segunda  enseflanza)  are  formed 
upon  the  French  model,  but  are  lamenta- 
bly deficient.  Scholarship  is  almost  un- 
known, even  among  the  clergy,  >vho  come 
out  of  the  peasantry,  and  get  barely  a 
smattering  of  Latin  in  their  seminarios^ 
while  of  the  working-classes  the  percen- 
tage is  small  that  can  either  read  or  write. 
Spanish  literature  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  little  is  read,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Spain,  except  translations 
from  the  French,  made  with  very  little  wis- 
dom of  selection.  So,  while  all  old  beliefs 
are  in  a  state  of  decay,  Httle  is  coming  up 
to  supply  their  place.  The  opposition  to 
orthodox  doctrines  has  not  yet  got  beyond 
what  may  be  called  the  Tom  Paine  stage ; 
and  the  republicanism  and  socialism  of 
the  larger  towns  is  a  mere  pale  reflection 
of  the  ruddy  effulgence  of  that  of  Lyons 
and  Marseilles. 

Such  is  the  social  condition,  lying  deep- 
er than  all  mere  political  agitation  ever 
reaches,  which  the  Spanish  Revolution 
has  to  deal  with  and  amend,  and  which  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  with  the 
courage  of  his  race,  has  undertaken  to  as- 
sist and  direct  it  in  doing.  We  wish  him 
God-speed  with  all  our  hearts,  and  hope 
that  he  will  live  to  earn  the  blessings  of  a 
generation  that  shall  have  learned  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  glories  to  be  won 
as  great  as  any  ever  won  by  the  slaughter 
of  Moors,  and  wealth  to  be  gained  greater 
than  ever  came  from  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru. 


■♦♦^ 


4i6  THE  DARK  WOOD.  [Afml, 


THE  DARK  WOOD. 

Upon  an  eve  I  sat  me  down  and  wept, 
Because  the  world  to  me  seemed  nowise  good ; 
Still  autumn  was  it,  and  the  meadows  slept. 
The  misty  hilb  dreamed,  and  the  silent  wood 
Seemed  listening  to  the  sorrow  of  my  mood : 
I  knew  not  if  the  earth  with  me  did  grieve, 
Or  if  it  mocked  my  grief  that  bitter  eve. 


Then  'tuvixt  my  tears  a  maiden  did  I  see, 
Who  drew  anigh  me  o'er  the  leaf-strewn  grass, 
Then  stood  and  gazed  upon  me  pitifully 
With  grief-worn  eyes,  until  my  woe  did  pass 
From  me  to  her,  and  tearless  now  I  was. 
And  she,  'mid  tears,  was  asking  me  of  one 
She  long  had  sought  unaided  and  alone. 


Him  I  knew  not  of,  and  she  tiuned  away 
Into  the  dark  wood ;  while  my  own  great  pain 
Still  held  me  there,  till  dark  had  slain  the  day, 
And  perished  at  the  gray  dawn's  hand  again. 
Then  from  the  wood  a  voice  cried,  "  Ah,  in  vain, 
In  vain  I  seek  thee,  O  thou  bitter  sweet ! 
In  what  lone  land  are  set  thy  longed-for  feet  ?  " 


Then  I  looked  up,  aiid,  lo,  a  man  there  came 
From  'midst  the  trees,  and  stood  regarding  me ; 
And,  once  again,  my  tears  were  dried  for  shame  ; 
But  he  cried  out,  "  O  moiuner,  where  is  she 
Whom  I  have  sought  o'er  every  land  and  sea  ? 
I  love  her,  and  she  loveth  me,  and  still 
We  meet  no  more  than  green  hill  meeteth  hiU." 


With  that  he  passed  on  sadly,  and  I  knew 
That  these  had  met,  and  missed,  in  the  dark  night, 
Blinded  by  blindness  of  the  world  untrue, 
That  hideth  love,  and  maketh  wrong  of  right. 
Then  'midst  my  pity  for  their  lost  delight, 
Yet  more  with  barren  longing  I  grew  weak  ; 
Yet  more  I  mQumed  that  I  had  none  to  seek. 

William  Morris. 


■•♦•- 
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THREE  DAYS  WITH  THE  FRANC-TIREURS. 


Three  days  and  three  nights  in  a  forest- 
camp  with  French  franc-tireurs  !  How 
tempting  must  this  look  for  many  an  ex- 
citement and  sensation-seeking  English- 
man! What  an  interminable  stock  of 
material  for  descriptive  literature  and  con- 
versation would  it  have  given  him ! 
What  a  number  of  good  hours  he  could 
spend  with  his  lady  and  gentlemen 
friends,  or  at  the  fireside  with  his  family, 
in  detailing ''  fiill  particulars"  of  his  adven- 
tures 1  How  many  substantial  remini- 
scences he  might  have  brought  back  with 
him,  if  he  were  one  of  that  class  of 
Englishmen  wlio,  travelling  in  Egypt  and 
anxious  to  get  some  memento  of  it,  have 
almost  destroyed  the  Pyramids  by  carrying 
pieces  of  them  away  I  Yet,  in  my  capacity 
of  a  much  less  intelligent  and  inquisitive 
Tiu-k,  I  must  avow  that  I  brought  from 
my  trip  in  the  Forest  of  Orleans  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  substantial  reminiscences 
but  rheumatics  and  a  very  bad  influenza, 
and  in  the  shape  of  moral  reminiscences 
nothing  but  what  is  available  to  fill  a  few 
dull  pages. 

At  9ie  end  of  November,  Colonel 
Domalin,  formerly  a  lieutenant  de  vaisseau^ 
and  now  commanding  the  Legion  Bre- 
tonne,  was  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to 
join  his  force,  encamped  in  the  Forest  of 
Orleans,  and  forming  the  outermost  post 
of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  Some  twenty 
miles  from  the  old  city  of  Jeanne  d'Arc 
lies  a  small  village  of  the  name  of  In- 
granne,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest 
There,  partly  in  the  out-lying  cottages 
and  farm-houses,  and  partly  in  the  towns, 
dwelt  some  five  thousand  franc-tireurs  of 
La  Vendue,  commanded  by  the  well- 
known  M.  de  Cathelineau,  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  a  full  gray  beard,  dressed 
in  a  Garibaldi  costume,  only  of  black 
color,  with  a  Tyrolese  hat,  and  with  no 
sort  of  extemsd  sign  of  distinction,  al- 
though he  was  called  a  general,  and  had 
all  the  powers  of  one.  A  couple  of  miles 
in  advance  was  encamped,  amid  trees 
and  bushes,  a  force  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  men,  forming  the  L^on  Bre- 
tonne  properly  speaking,  then  incorporat- 
ed with  Cathelineau' s  force.  Some  seven 
hundred  or  eight  Hundred  little  tents,  no 
bigger  than  a  bit  of  rag  which  a  coster- 


monger  puts  sometimes  on  ^  rainy  day 
over  his  barrow,  was  all  tfiat  constituted 
the  comfort  of  this'  camp.  At  night, 
when  all  the  men  were  in,  and  if  no  order 
had  come  from  head-quarters  to  go  out 
somewhere  in  search  of  the  enemy,  the 
camp  was  brightly  illuminated  by  hun- 
dreds of  fires,  giving  thus  to  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  forest  quite  a  magical  and 
enchanting  aspect 

But  one  ought  not  to  go  near  to  this 
bright  and  charming  spot,  if  one  did  not 
wish  to  be  fully  disappointed,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  mud,  ugliness, 
and  the  greatest  imaginable  discomfort. 
Bankers,  merchants,  barristers,  artists,  two 
or  three  well-known  Parisian  singers,  with 
voices  almost  lost  with  two  months  of 
this  life,  were  living  here  in  a  fashion  in 
which  the  worst  of  Irish  farmers  would 
hardly  allow  his  laziest  laborers  to  live. 
Shaky,  narrow  camp-beds  were  known 
only  to  the  captains  and  colonel;  the 
rest  of  the  officers  and  privates  slept  on 
straw  so  thoroughly  wet,  that  if  one  laid 
down  on  it  for  about  half  an  hour,  one 
was  sure  on  rising  to  see  the  bed  steam- 
ing. The  luxuries  of  the  table  were  by 
no  means  greater  than  those  of  the  bed. 
The  bread  was  always  musty,  when  there 
was  any ;  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
there  being  nothing  but  hard  biscuits. 
Fresh  meat  was  always  to  be  had,  but 
what  meat  it  was !  An  old  cow  or  a 
wretched  sheep,  which  had  seen  for 
several  months  hardly  any  food  but  the 
straw  fi-om  the  tents,  were  cooked  the 
moment  they  were  killed,  so  that  the  de- 
gree of  the  masticability  of  their  meat 
can  be  realized  only  by  a  mind  acquainted 
with  what  English  butchers  often  sell  to 
poor  people  in  the  New  Cut  and  kindred 
quarters  of  IvOndon.  Wine,  coffee,  rice, 
beans — all  these  smelt  of  anything  and 
everything  but  their  natural  odor.  Un- 
less prepared  to  eat  nothing  at  all,  one 
was  forced  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  this 
kind  of  foody  and  I  found  two  days'  life 
in  the  camp  sufficient  to  mak<e  up  my 
own  mind  in  this  direction. 

The  question  of  accustoming  oneself  to 
the  camp-beds  was  for  me  a  much  more 
difficult  task;  but,  happily  enou^,  the 
first  night  I  spent  in  the  camp  Colonel 
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Domalin  was  out  to  see  one  of  his  com- 
panies staying  at  a  village  a  few  miles 
off,  and  was  thus  able  to  give  me  his  own 
bed ;  and  on  the  following  night,  when  he 
was  back,  I  managed  to  find  some  nights' 
lodgings  in  the  stable  of  a  desolated  fann- 
house,  on  the  road'  to  Ingranne.  I  had 
only  the  same  straw  under  my  poor  body ; 
I  had  to  endure  the  whole  night  the 
smell  inherent  to  a  stable  never  cleaned 
for  yelirs;  several  rats  jumped  over  my 
face  ;  but  my  comfort  was  still  a  matter  of 
jealousy  with  my  friends,  for  I  was  com- 
paratively dry  under  the  bits  of  roof  which 
istill  remained  over  the  stable,  and  which 
during  the  rainy  nights  had  always 
tempted  many  a  comfort-loving  franc- 
tireur  to  seek  for  shelter  under  them ;  a 
thing  which  their  authorities,  anxious  to  en- 
force discipline,  never  allowed  to  their  men. 

At  five  in  the  morning,  sometimes  at 
four,  the  whole  camp  was  on  foot,  and 
several  companies,  if  not  all  of  them,  were 
usually  marching  out  after  their  coffee, 
prepared  in  a  fashion  I  have  never  seen 
before.  Some  sort  of  dark  powder  was 
thrown  into  tin  boxes  of  most  various  de- 
scriptions ;  cold  water  was  poured  over 
the  powder,  and  the  boxes  placed  upon 
the  fire.  The  liquid  which  was  thus  cre- 
ated had  a  taste,  a  smell,  and  a  color, 
of  which  one  can  form  one's  own  idea 
only  after  tasting  it.  1 1  was  passed  through 
an  old  sock,  a  handkerchief,  or  some  other 
less  identifiable  piece  of  cloth,  and  swal- 
lowed wi^  an  expression  in  the  face  which 
is  not  precisely  that  of  an  alderman  eat- 
ing "real  turtle." 

The  first  nK>ming  I  had  to  spend  in  the 
camp  the  force  was  on  foot  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  in  consequence  of  an  order 
which  arrived  on  the  previous  night  to  go 
and  meet  some  Germans  near  Chambon, 
outside  the  forest.  The  men  had  already 
breakfasted,  and  while  they  were  prepar- 
ing for  their  march  the  officers  met  for 
breakfast  at  the  fire,  serving  them  as  a 
substitute  both  for  kitchen  and  dining- 
room.  An  enormous  youth,  of  a  corpu- 
lence rarely  to  be  met  with  anywhere,  still 
less  in  France,  known  in  the  camp  by  the 
name  c^  "  Goliadi,''  and  performing  the 
duties  of  orderiy  to  the  C<^onel,  was 
about  to  filter  the  black  nectar  he  had 
already  prepared.  Taking  it  from  the  fire, 
he  wanted  to  filter  it  from  the  tin  basin  in 
which  it  was  boiling  into  another  which 
was  supposed  to  be  clean,  but  of  which 


the  original  color  was  not  to  be  any  longe^ 
discovered  from  the  thick  black  crust 
covering  both  its  out  and  inside.  With 
a  view  to  perform  this  filtration,  he  took 
from  his  neck  a  Uue  woollen  scarf,  a  dis- 
tinctive part  of  the  costume  of  Breton 
franc-tireurs,  and  began  to  filter  the  coffee 
through  it.  On  hearing  me  remarking  some- 
thing on  the  subject  of  this  peculiar  filter 
to  one  of  my  friends,  he  answered  that  it 
was  only  in  my  honor  that  he  had  sacri- 
ficed this  noble  part  of  a  franc-tireur's  cos- 
tume, for  usually  a  sock  was  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  Ibrmidable  youth  soon 
showed  me  that  I  might  observe  as  much  as 
I  liked,  but  that  to  make  any  remark  was 
quite  out  of  place ;  for  although  the  firanc- 
tireurs  seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware  that 
their  life  was  not  a  very  pleasant  one,  they 
were,  as  men  always  are,  discontented  at 
hearing  it  said  to  them. 

Starting  from  home,  the  Breton  firanc- 
tireurs  were  the  most  elegant  and  the 
most  wealthy  bodies  of  this  kind.  As  a 
rule  there  were  very  few  common  people 
in  the  ranks ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
although  young  men,  had  occupied  com- 
fortable positions  in  life,  and  some  of  them 
belonged  to  high  families.  It  was  only 
when  things  in  France  were  going  wrong, 
and  when  it  became  obvious  that  every 
man  would  have  to  enter  the  ranks  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  native  soil,  that 
the  legion  began  to  take  in  people  of  the 
lower  classes  and  obscure  adventurers. 
Parisian  working-men,  of  that  loose  class 
which  has  a  natural  abhorrence  for  order 
and  discipline,  engaged  themselves  in  the 
franc-tireurs  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
enlistment  into  the  regular  forces :  just  as 
many  other  men  of  all  sorts  of  standing 
enlisted  themselves,  with  a  view  of  avoiding 
danger,  as  ambulance  attendants.  When 
a  company  of  the  legion  was  marching 
out  on  reconnoitring  or  outpost  duty, 
one  could  at  once  distmguish  in  the  ranks 
the  Parisian  working-man  firom  the  quiet 
and  severe  Breton  who  had  originally 
engaged  himself  in  the  legion  at  Bjennes, 
who  valiantly  fought  in  the  Vosges,  and 
who,  when  the  legion  was  only  some  two 
hundred  men  strong,  had  for  several  days 
"protected"  the  retreat  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  General  Carabriers  corps. 
Now,  the  legion  was,  as  I  have  already 
said,  some  one  thousand  two  hundred 
strong ;  but  a  good  office:  would  certainly 
have  preferred  to  command  only  the  ori- 
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ginal  two  hundred  men  instead  of  the 
large  band  now  under  arms.  Anything 
like  order  or  discipline  was  completely 
unknown  in  the  force;  and  the  first  ad- 
vice given  me  by  my  friends  upon  my 
arrivaX  was  to  bring  m^  bag,  coat,  saddle, 
and  everything  belonging  to  me  into  the 
colonel's  tent,  and  ^ve  them  into  the 
charge  of  the  sentry,  for  otherwise  they 
Were  sure  to  be  stolen.  It  would  seem 
that  even  the  colonel's  tent  was  during 
dark  nights  not  always  a  safe  place,  not- 
withstanding a  sentry  staying  at  it,  for  on 
several  occasions  property  disappeared 
there  as  easily  as  it  sometimes  disappears 
in  certain  quarters  of  London  ;  the  most 
tempting  objects  were,  apparently,  always 
eatables  and  boots.  And  when  one  has 
seen  what  franc-tireurs  had  to  eat,  and 
how  badly  they  were  booted,  one  was 
forced  to  allow  that  sheer  necessity  played 
a  serious  part  in  this  chronic  breach  of 
the  seventh  commandment. 

The  increase  of  the  legion  had  acted 
unfavorably,  not  only  upon  the  discipline 
of  the  force,  but  also  on  its  armament  and 
external  appearance :  for  as  long  as  it 
consisted  only  of  genuine  Bretons  there 
was  some  sort  of  communistic  friendship 
among  the  rank  and  file.  What  belonged  . 
to  one  belonged  to  a  great  extent  to 
all  the  others.  But  when  strange  elenients 
introduced  themselves,  all  feelings  of  fra- 
ternity disappeared.  The  incorporation 
of  the  company  of  Provence,  and  of  an 
American  one,  changed  even  the  unifor- 
mity in  the  costume  of  the  legion.  The 
Breton  fiunc-tireur,  who  had  a  plain  black 
coat,  black  hat  and  trousers,  with  a  blue 
scarf  for  the  neck,  was  now  mixed  with  the 
more  soldier-like,  red-trimmed  costume  of 
the  Provence  company,  and  with  the 
variegated  and  quite  unsettled  dress  and 
accoutrements  of  the  Americans.  The 
Provence  men,  as  well  as  the  "  American 
cousins  "  (of  whom  it  must  be  said  a  great 
number  were  of  French  extraction), 
brought,  besides,  as  great  a  variety  in  the 
songs  which  were  constantly  sung  in  the 
camp,  as  in  the  offences  committed  there. 
The  grave,  melancholy  airs  of  the  Breton 
were  now  mixed  with  jolly  melodies  of  the 
South,  with  loose  chansons  of  Paris,  and 
with  that  sort  of  American  music  which 
the  continental  mind  does  not  know  where 
to  class — either  with  that  of  the  Christy's 
Minstrels,  or  of  the  Church. 

As    soon    as   darkness  began  to  fall 


in  the*  forest,  which  was  usually  very 
early,  thanks  to  the  thickness  of  the 
wood  and  the  lateness  of  die  season, 
picturesque  groups  were  assembled  round 
the  fires,  and  improvised  choruses  resound- 
ed for  a  mile  round  the  camp.  About  six 
or  seven  at  night,  the  ccnnpanies  that 
were  sent  out  in  the  morning  in  search 
of  the  enemy  usually  reached  the  camp, 
and,  unless  they  had  only  a  useless  day's 
march  to  perform,  every  ^oup  had  some 
more  or  less  jocular  stones  to  listen  to 
about  the  chase  given  to  the  enemy.  The 
Germans  abhor  die  fianc-dreurs  so  much, 
and  have  spoken  of  them  in  such  terms, 
and  treated  them  in  sudi  a  manner,  that 
there  is  a  general  belief  in  England  that 
the  franc-tireurs  are  all  some  sort  of  sav- 
ages. Yet  such  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  franc-tireur  legions  contain  only  just 
the  same  amount  of  savages  that  can 
be  found  among  the  Mobiles  and  the 
line,  and  certainly  less  than  can  be 
be  found  among  the  zouaves.  The  real 
weakness  of  the  franc-tireurs  is  that  they 
could  never  manage  to  constitute  them- 
selves a  part  of  a  regular  force,  and  that 
they  were  constantly  used  in  small  de- 
tachments, merely  as  skirmishers  or  par- 
tisans. Besides  this,  being  seldom  pro- 
vided for  by  the  French  commissariat, 
even  in  that  unsatisfactory  way  in  which 
the  line  was  provided  for,  they  were 
naturally  fwced  to  provide  for  themselves 
in  the  best  way  they  could.  Conse- 
quently the  provision-wagons,  as  well 
as  the  purses  and  articles  of  clodnng 
of  the  enemy,  were  the  first  things  for 
which  an  average  fianc-tireur  was  look- 
ing out ;  and  on  some  occasions  I  heard, 
after  an  engagement,  great  discussion 
among  the  privates  as  to  who  killed  this 
ot  that  man,  and  who  had  a  right, 
therefore,  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  deceased.  Goliath  (the 
man  who  prepared  oiu:  coffee)  seems 
to  have  been^  particularly  lucky  in  this 
respect,  for  he  had  killed,  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  legion,  a  considerable 
number  of  Prussian  soldiers  and  officers, 
upon  some  of  whom  there  was  no  less 
than  five  or  six  hundred  francs;  and 
upon  one  Prussian  private  he  found 
even  three  thousand  francs  in  French 
gold  But  Goliath  was  still  in  despair, 
for  he  could  not  get  a  pair  of  boots, 
his  foot  being  so  enormous  that  he  could 
not  purchase  such  as  would   fit   him ; 
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he  had  never  time  to  order  any,  as  the  l^on 
was  constantly  moving  about,  and  finally  it 
turned  out  that  even  on  the  big-footed 
Prussians  no  suitable  pair  could  be  found. 
Goliath  had  only  one  competitor  in 
skill  in  shooting,  and  that  was  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, or,  as  he  is  called  in 
France,  Commandant  of  the  Legion,  a 
tall,  handsome  gendeman,  strikingly  Eng- 
lish-looking, not  only  by  his  face  and 
beard,  but  also  by  the  quietness  of  his 
temper,  and  his  passion  for  shooting  and 
sport  There  has  never  been  any  en- 
gagement of  die  legion,  however  small, 
in  which  the  commandant  has  not  taken 
part,  even  though  his  position  did  not  re- 
quire his  presence.  His  carabine  Minie 
or  his  Remington  on  his  shoulder,  he 
went  out  quite  as  a  young  English  land- 
lord goes  out  grouse^shooting ;  and  if 
any  Prussians  or  Bavarians  were  met 
with,  the  first  of  the  killed  was  sure  to 
be  so  by  the  commandant  He  was 
supposed  in  the  legion  to  be  a  thorough 
Republican;  but  thorough  Republicans 
I  spoke  to  among  the  privates  said  the 
commandant  had  no  very  precise  idea 
of  what  Republicanism  was,  and  that 
he  was  too  much  of  a  swell  to  be  a  Re- 
publican. Yet  his  personal  courage,  the , 
fabulous  health  which  enabled  him  to 
endure  every  possible  privation  and  dis- 
comfort, the  imperturbability  of  his  temper, 
and  the  extreme  reserve  of  his  manner, 
made  him  not  only  req>ected  but  ad- 
mired by  the  whole  legion.  The  colonel 
himself  valiant  as  he  was,  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  aware  of  the  difference  whieb  eocr 
isted  between  his  nature,  that  of  a  Jils  de 
b<mne  maison^  wbcHn  life  at  sea  had  made 
romantic,  and  life  in  Paris  had  tired,  and  the 
natmre  of  the  tall  and  quiet  commandant, 
whom  habits  of  sport  had  transformed  into 
a  figure  much  more  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  Uie  romances  of  mediaeval  chivalry  than 
in  the  reality  of  the  present  days. 

Although  the  word  franc^tireur  implies 
always  more  or  less  good  shooting  on 
the  part  of  the  men  engaged  in  tlie  force, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a^  of  them 
are  really  good  shots,  for  many  an  officer 
as  well  as  private  was  never  able  to  kill 
anything  at  all.  One  of  my  best  friends 
in  •  the  l^on,  a  very  popular  eaj^tain 
amongst  lus  men,  was  constandy  canying 
his  gun  with  him  even  on  a  mere  walk ; 
but  I  never  saw  him  really  killing  any- 
thing even  in  the  shape  of  game,  much 


less  in  the  shape  of  a  Prussian.     On  one 
occasion,  when  we  were    following    on 
horsebadk  the  companies  which  had  just 
marched   out,  we  had  taken  a  shower 
path^  impracticable  for  the  companies. 
The  captain  was  quietly  discussing  with 
me  the  chances  of  France  in  die  struggle 
in  which    she   was    engaged,   when    he 
stopped  abniptly,  whispering  that  there 
was  a  splendid  piece  of  game  crossing 
the  path  within  a  short  d^tance  of  us, 
and  with    these   words    jumped  ofif   his 
horse  and  disappeared  in  the  thick  of  tte 
forest.     In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  a  shot, 
and  saw  at  the  same  moment  a  small 
red    dog,    fearfully    frightened,    running 
straight  in  my  direction.     I   couki  jiot 
help  bursting  into  a  most  hearty*laugh,  when 
I  saw  what  my  friend  had  taken  for  game, 
at  which  he  had  so  unsuccessfully  shot. 
To  his  credit  as  a  sportsman  and  marks- 
man, it  must  be  said,  however,  that  he 
laughed  at  the  blunder  he  made  just  as 
heartily  as  myself. 

Generally  speaking,  this  tendency  to 
acknowledge  their  own  errors,  and  to 
be  able  to  laugh  at  them,  seems  to  be 
a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  firanc-ti- 
reurs.  The  rude  life  they  lead  has  ac- 
customed them  to  see  chiefly  the  defects 
and  shortcomings  of  human  nature,  and 
they  seem  to  have  given  up  every  sort 
of  illusion  upon  this  subject  If  a  nu^  is 
doing  his  cbty,  and  does  not  shamefully 
run  away  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
he  is  sure  to  have  at  once  his  rights  of 
citizen^p  in  the  legion ;  and  all  that  a 
man  may  show  beyond  that  is  always 
welcomed,  alwa3rs  acknowledged  as  a 
satisfactory  fact,  but  never  extolled  as  hero- 
ism or  virtue-  I  have  formerly  noticed  this 
peculiarity  in  forces  voluntarily  consti- 
tuted in  time  of  war,  but  was  greatly 
astonished  at  seeing  it  repeated  even 
among  self-extblhng  Frenchmen.  In  the 
Breton  Legion  I  soon  sa^  that  this  pro- 
saic turn  of  mind  was  partly  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  surgeon  of  the  legion, 
an  oid  but  valiant  nephew  of  Kleber, 
and  a  few  months  ago  surgeon  to  one 
of  the  greatest  industrial  establishments 
in  France.  An  Alsatian  by  birth,  look- 
ing much  Kke  a  German  both  in  the  face 
and  by  the  manners  which  his  profession 
and  long  stay  in  Germany  had  engender- 
ed, the  doctor  was  constantly  taken  by  the 
peasantry  for  a  Prussian  spy ;  and  after 
each  occurrence  of  that  sort,  angry  as 
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he  was,  he  constantly  repeated  that  it 
was  only  tJbitfaugue  of  the  French  peofde 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  the  stupidities 
they  are  guilty  of ;  that  it  was  only  the 
same    fougue  which    caused    their    ill- 
success  ;  that  it  was  die  same  fougue 
which  caused  them  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment without  knowing  whether  they  could 
get  a  better  one;  and  that  it  was  the 
fOimit  fougue  again  that  caused  them  to 
overlook  real  danger,  and  to  be  struck 
with  panic  when  there  was  no  danger  at 
all.     The  doctor  always  said  that  he  was 
fully  convinced  at  the  outset  that  the 
regular  French  army  must    be  beaten, 
and  that  this  was  the  chief  reason  why 
he  did  not  wish  to  take  office  in  the  reg- 
ular forces.     ^'  Here  at  least  I  can  make 
my  coup  de  feu  as  well,"  said  he.     "  I 
know  that  we  shall  never  retreat  unless 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  hold  out 
While  in  the  army  I  should  never  have 
an3rthing  else  to  do  than  to  execute  the 
stupid  orders  of   a  corrupted  imperial- 
istic general,  and  to  retreat  when  I  would 
be  sure  that  bodi   common  sense  and 
necessity  required  me  to  go  forward,  or  at 
least  to  stay  in  the  same  place."     Slightly 
hump-backed,  dressed  lik6  an  Esquimaux 
about  to  start  upon  a  voyage  round  the 
Cape,  with  face  and  hair  which  would 
botk  be  of  a  pea-soup  color,  if  the  first 
was  not  stixmgly  reddened  by  a  three 
months*  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,   and  if   the  latter  was  not 
ahready   turning    considerably  gray,   the 
doctor  appeared  always  the  most  angry 
and  discontented  human  being  duit  ever 
lived  ;  and  when  he  looked  at  one  over 
his  big  spectacles,  one  would  never  have 
thou^t  that   he  was  in    the    presence 
of   the    most    good-natured  fellow  that 
could  be  met  with.     The  care  he  took 
of   his  sick  and  wounded  was  beyond 
all  praise,  although  there  was  neither  in 
his    manner,  nor   in    the   arrangements 
which  he  made  for  diem,  anything  that 
could  suggest  the  idea  of  what  is  trailed 
"  kind  treatment"     His  opinion  was  that 
in  the  rude  circumstances  to  which  the 
men  were  exposed,  the  best  way  was  to 
treat  them  as  rudely  as  the  state  of  their 
health  would  allow.     **  It  could  only  in- 
crease their  courage  and  their  endurance," 
said  he  ;  ^'as  to  the  wounds,  they  cannot 
get  much  worse,  when  a  man  is  lying  in  a 
wood,  often  widiooteven  straw  under  him, 
in  a  rainy  or  frosty  November  night" 


One  evening,  when  this  bourru  bienfai- 
satit  was  exposing  to  roe  his  philosophy, 
and  developing  the  idea  that  the  chief 
duty  of  man  is  constantly  to  prove  to  his 
fellow-beings  that  bad  as  their  position  may 
be,  there  might  be  a  worse  one ;  and  that 
the  greatest  merit  and  the  greatest  virtue 
in  men  is  never  to  complicate  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed — Goliath 
approached  our  fire  and  began  to  com- 
plain to  the  doctor  of  the  wounds  he  had 
on  his  feet,  and  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  absence  of  boots,  or  from  the 
necessity  of  wearing  those  that  were  too 
small  for  him.  "Well,"  said  the  doctor 
to  me,  "I  just  told  you  that  the  worst 
thing  in  life  was  to  complicate  a  position. 
This  fool,  you  see,  instead  of  walking 
barefooted  fbrashort  dme,  has  created  two 
disdnct  sets  of  wounds  on  his  feet,  which 
makes .  the  treatment  more  dif^^lt  and 
doubles  the  unfitness  of  his  feet  for  service. 
Are  they  not  a  miserable  set  of  people 
here  ?  I  don't  know  whene  they  get  them 
from.  Look  at  this  monMrous  ^gure,  and 
fancy  that  a  man  Hke  htm,  weighing  some 
five  hundred  kilos,  is  simply  z.  foule-mouil- 
/&,  weeping  boo !  boo !  at  wounds  he 
has  got  by  his  own  fault  Put  your  stupid 
feet  into  cold  water ! "  turned  he  to  the 
poor  fellow,  astonished  at  such  a  recepdon, 
"  and  go  to  the  d — 1."  And  on  the  next 
morning  I  saw  the  doctor  quite  busy  in- 
vendng  some  sort  of  sandals  for  Goliath 
— sandals  of  such  a  solid  nature  that  I 
fisincy  the  giant  wears  them  sdll. 

The  atdtude  of  the  doctor  to  the  moral 
diseases  of  mankind  did  not  differ  much 
irorti  his  atdtude  with  regard  to  the 
physical.  Meedng  with  a  man  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  discipline  or  any  other  offence, 
he  was  sure  to  assail  him  not  less  vigor- 
ously than  an  English  policeman  would 
have  done  a  burglar  in  those  rare  cases 
when  he  succeeds  in  catching  hold  of  one. 
But  when  the  doctor  had  to  speak  of  an 
offence  without  seeing  the  offender,  the 
severe  chastiser  seemed  to  have  com- 
pletely transformed  himself.  I  was  pres- 
ent in  the  colonel's  tent  at  a  discussion 
which  took  place  amongst  the  officers  on 
the  necessity  of  cashiering  a  sub-lieutenant 
of  an  American  company,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  having  appropriated  to  himself 
some  one  else's  ham  and  bottle  of  brandy. 
The  doctor,  on  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  broke  off  sdl  relations  with 
the  accused  officer,  treating  him  personally 
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with  an  open  contempt  amounting  almost 
to  insult ;  but  at  the  discussion  which  was 
going  on  in  the  colonel's  tent  he  expressed 
his  opinion  that  there  was  no  need  what- 
ever of  cashiering  the  man,  as  the  privates 
did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  there- 
fore it  could  not  serve  them  as  an  exam- 
ple. The  Americans,  argued  he,  were  so 
much  accustomed  to  ham  and  brandy  that 
the  man  could  not  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion of  enjoying  these  things.  "You 
ought  to  know,"  said  he  to  the  council 
sitting  on  the  boxes  and  shaky  camp-stools 
and  the  still  more  shaky  bed  of  the  colonel, 
"  that  a  man  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  can- 
not live  without  these  necessaries ;  and 
you  ought  to  have  provided  him  with  them. 
If  you  neglected  this,  you  must  not  be 
discontented  if  the  man  takes  what  he 
wants  by  force  or  stratagem.  I  had  better 
settle  this  affair,  and  simply  say  that  we  all 
know  what  he  has  done,  and  diat  die  only 
way  to  restore  his  reputation  is  to  tight 
twice  as  bravely  as  he  did  previously." 

The  doctor  did  so ;  and  on  the  next 
day,  when  the  legion  had  a  rather  sharp 
engagement  at  Boiscommun,  ope  of  the 
first  men  I  saw  wounded  was  the  American 
sub-lieutenant;  he  was  shot  through  the 
chest,  and  had  besides^  ball-wound  in  the 
shoulder.  But  he  was  still  alive.  The 
doctor  attended  to  him  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  under  a  strong  musketry  fire,  and 
ordered  him  at  once  to  be  carried  back  to 
the  camp.  "  It  is  all  over  with  the  poor 
fellow,"  said  he  to  the  men  who  were  to 
carry  the  officer  back.  "  But  do  not  put 
him  into  the  cart  He  would  die  on  the 
way.  Carry  him  gently  on  the  stretcher." 
And  the  doctor  again  took  his  gun  and 
began  to  shoot  as  a  common  private.  On' 
that  day  the  doctor  felt  himself  particu- 
larly happy,  as  the  wounded  were  very 
few,  and  he  consequently  had  opportuni- 
ties of  using  up  all  his  cartridges  in  the 
intervals  of  his  professional  work. 

When  the  fighting  was  over  the  legion 
remained  encamped  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boiscommun  and  Chambon ;  but  the 
doctor  had  to  return  to  the  forest  where 
the  wounded  had  been  transported,  and 
where  a  reserve  company  still  remained 
in  charge  of  the  camp.  We  both  started 
on  horseback,  accompanied  by  several 
officers  who  had  to  return  either  to  ar- 
range some  affairs  of  their  own  or  to  pro- 
vide for  the  provisions  and  ammunition  of 
those  marching  out    All  the  small  vil- 


lages and  farms  on  otu*  way  were  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  excitement  on  ac- 
count of  the  fighting  which  had  taken 
place,  and  of  which  they  had  not  yet 
heard  the  result  Seeing  this,  die  doctor 
said  it  was  the  best  time  to  provide  our- 
selves with  poultry,  eggs,  and  kindred 
delicacies;  for  as  long  as  the  Prussians 
were  not  in  the  neighborhood,  and  no 
fighting  was  going  on,  the  peasants  re- 
fused to  sell  anything  of  that  sort,  the 
whole  of  their  surplus  stock  having  been 
(they  said)  sold  long  ago.  But  now  that 
the  Prussians  were  near,  they  were  afraid 
that  they  would  lose  everything.  And 
the  doctor,  anticipating  these  thoughts  of 
the  peasants,  caused  us  to  call  at  several 
houses  as  we  passed  on  our  return,  and 
at  nearly  every  one  of  them  we  got  either 
a  couple  of  rabbits  or  a  pair  of  fowls,  our 
pockets  and  wallets  being  filled  with  eggs. 
The  rabbits  were  killed  before  being  hung 
to  the  saddle,  but  the  poultry  were  tied 
by  the  legs  alive  and  hung  on  each  side  of 
the  pommel.  We  attached  them  the  best 
way  we  could  with  handkerchiefs,  straps, 
and  whatever  else  we  could  get ;  but  the 
fowls  had  a  great  fiacility  in  escaping  from 
their  bonds,  and  there  was  a  constant  hunt 
after  fugitives.  The  doctor  being  much 
irritated  at  these  mishaps,  swore  at  the 
poor  chickens  in  a  most  unceremonious 
manner.  He  said  he  was  sure  it  was  quite 
a  natural  thing  to  them  to  be  carried  head 
downwards,  and  he  did  not  see  what  ob- 
jection they  could  have  against  this  man- 
ner of  travelling. 

Late  at  night,  when  arrived  at  the  camp, 
we  were  assembled  for  a  supper  which 
Goliath  speedily  prepared  for  us  of  the 
eggs  and  rabbits  we  had  brought  with  us  ; 
but  the  doctor  was  missing.  Several  men 
went  in  search  of  him,  but  umsuccessfully ; 
and  the  forest  being  in  complete  darkness, 
and  some  six  or  eight  hundred  empty  tents 
giving  a  fair  opportunity  to  any  one  of 
being  left  in  peace,  if  he  wished  so,  we 
were  forced  to  suppose  that  the  doctor, 
being  very  tired,  had  gone  to  sleep  in  one 
of  the  empty  tents.  Goliath,  however,  who 
seemed  to  know  the  doctor  better  than 
any  of  us,  at  once  found  him  when  his 
culinary  occupations  were  over.  He  dis- 
covered the  brave  nephew  of  Kl^ber  in  a 
tent  which  usually  served  as  a  club  for  a 
few  citizens  of  Belleville  and  La  Villette, 
and- which  bore  on  one  of  its  sides  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  charcoal : 
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"  HAtel  de  la  Puce  en  faillitC  Table 
d'h6te  entre  les  repas.  On  re9oit  en  pen- 
sion desdemoisellesdepuis  Tigede  i8ans.'' 

The  American  sub-Ueutenant  was  lying 
there  quite  dead  ;  and  our  friend,  attended 
by  a  young  pupil  of  the  £cole  de  M6de- 
cme,  and  assisted  by  a  small  lantern  which 
never  left  the  doctor's  belt,  was  inquiring 
whether  the  ball  which  had  passed  through 
the  chest  of  the  sub*lieutenant  had  tra- 
versed his  lungs,  and  if  so,  in  what  direc- 
tion it  did  so.  "  It  is  a  very  interesting 
case,"  said  the  doctor,  when  he  sat  down 
to  eat  his  portion  of  rabbit.  <'  I  had  al- 
ready many  reasons  for  supposing  that. 


not¥dthstanding  all  the  conventions,  the 
Prussians  are  using  explosive  baUs — at 
least  against  the  franc-tireurs,  and  in  the 
case  of  this  man  I  become  almost  sure  of 
it  I  will  further  inquire  into  the  matter 
to-morrow  by  daylight" 

But  I  don't  think  that  the  doctor  had 
any  opportunity  of  making  his  inquiry,  for 
in  a  couple  of  hours  an  order  arrived  to 
break  up  the  camp  ;  and  at  daybreak  the 
whole  legion  was  engaged  in  that  fight 
which  lasted  from  the  ist  to  the  5  th  of 
December,  and  which  ended  in  the  re- 
capture of  Orleans  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Araiy  of  the  Loire.  Azamat-Batuk. 


■■■•♦»■ 


Temple  Bar. 
MIRABEAU.—A  LIFE  DRAMA. 


MiRABEAU  represented  the  intellect,  as 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat  and  their 
associates  did  the  brute  force  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  was  a  Titan  among  the  Satyrs, 
a  Soul  amongst  the/  Yahoos.  Had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer.  Napoleon's  star 
might  never  have  arisen.  The  incarnate 
force  would  have  been  dangerously  rivalled 
by  the  incarnate  intellect  Nature  cre- 
ated him  a  commander  of  men.  She 
gifted  him  with  a  power  of  attraction  that 
none,  man  or  woman,  who  came  within 
its  influence  could  resist  It  converted 
enemies  into  friends,  melted  the  hearts  of 
jailers,  subdued  even  Marie  Antoinette 
herself — that  imperious,  brilliant  wo- 
man*  whose  pride  he  had  helped  to 
crush  into  the  dust  His  courage  was 
indomitable — no  terror  could  appal  it ;  it 
carried  him  scatheless  through  the  purg- 
ing, howling  masses, — through  the  black, 
polluted  stream  of  the  blood-diving  mob 
who  had  marked  out  the  very  lafUerne  on 
which  he  was  to  expiate  the  crime  of 
daring  to  oppose  its  brutal  fury.  It 
saved  him  from  the  then  imfleshed  but 
ravening  tigers  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  whom 
he  bearded  in  their  very  lair,  and  gave  him 
the  power  to  depart,  free  and  unharmed, 
amidst  the  tumultuous  acclamations  of 
the  very  men  who  hated,  had  denounced, 
and  foredoomed  him. 

It  has  been  objected  against  him,  that 
his  greatness  was  theatrical,  that  he  was 
ever  studying  for  display;  so  was  the 
greatness  of  Napoleon  ;  so  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be,  the  greatn^  of  all  French- 
men what  w€,  sober-minded  islandefSi  call 
theatrical.    But  did  Nature  create  us  the 


epitome,  the  standard  of  all  human  ex- 
cellence ?  Is  an  admixture  of  dulness  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
greatness?  There  be  excellence  and 
excellence ;  great  men  and  great  men. 
Dark  sins  and  vices  stained  his  life,  as 
they  have  the  lives  of  all  great  leaders  of 
men  who  have  arisen  in  the  dark  and 
turbulent  periods  of  history.  But  through 
a  mountain  of -flesh  penetrated  to  the  out- 
ward world  rays  from  a  great  soul  within. 
The  genius  of  Mirabeau  was  ^gantic,  so 
were  his  vices ;  he  was  not  of  the  common 
herd ;  their  virtues  were  not  hi§  virtiies, 
and  if  he  were  akin  to  them  in  their 
vices  it  was  on  a  vaster  scale :  therefore, 
it  is  hard  to  judge  him  by  the  standard  of 
other  men.  As  well  bring  the  laws  that 
govern  the  vegetation  of  an  English  wood 
to  measure  the  gigantic  growths  of  a  tro- 
pical forest  His  nature  was  a  tropical 
soil,  producing  the  brightest  flowers  and 
the  grossest  weeds;  luscious,  healthful 
fruits,  and  deadly  miasmata.  Can  we 
blame  the  soil  for  that  the  fiery  sun  thus 
breeds — beauty  and  corruption  side  by 
side, — the  fiery  sim  for  that  it  looks  not 
down  upon  the  plains  of  India  with  the 
same  mild,  attempered  face  that  it  gazes 
upon  the  green  fields  of  England  ? 
Thus  hath  a  mysterious  Wisdom  willed  it ; 
and  thus  did  the  same  mysterious  Wisdom 
form  the  nature  of  this  man,  that  he  might 
become  a  mighty  power  to  effect  a  mighty 
and  terrible  work. 

This  is  no  sophistry, — no  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  vice, — no  mantle  thrown  ent'K 
cingly  down  for  some  weak  sinner  ,to 
poiuice  upon  and  wrap  himself  in  its  fold. 
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A  Mirabeau  appears  but  once  in  ages,  and 
though  to  him  such  a  mantle  ptay  be 
^ladowy,  to  all  others  it  is  transparent  as 
an  Indian  ^uze. 

This  darmg  fearlessness,  this  bearding 
of  power,  these  resistless,  volcanic  pas- 
sions had  been  transmitted  to  him  in  the 
blood  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors — ^in  the 
blood  of  the  Riquettis  or  Arrighetti,  who 
were  exiled  from  Florence,  their  home, 
about  the  year  1267,  for  some  Guelph  or 
Ghibelline  feud  in  1267, — in  the  blood  of 
the  Riquetti  who,  in  peWbrmance  of  some 
vow,  chained  together  two  mountains  of 
the  Basses  Alps  of  Provence, — in  the  blood 
of  men  who  had  dared  to  beard  the  Grand 
Monarque  himself :  in  the  blood  of  wo- 
men, fierce  and  intractable  as  their  lords. 
Think  of  all  these  fiery  bloods  boiling  in 
the  veins  of  one  man,  and  then  fancy  re- 
pressing this  ebullient  liquid  within  the 
freezing  proprieties  of  every-day  life !  The 
Riquettis,  after  their  expulsion  from  Flor- 
ence, settled  in  Provence,  and  founded 
the  castle  of  Mirabeau. 

The  father  of  our  Mirabeau  dwelt  on 
his  estates  at  Bignon,  between  Sens  and 
Nemours.  He  was  a  harsh,  pedantic  man, 
the  author  of  certain  philosophical  works 
and  theories  of  Political  Economy,  which 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the  "  Friend 
of  Man."  He  wrote  Liberalism  and 
acted  De^x)tism— a  conmion  case.  He 
had  a  Procrustean  system  into  which  he 
desired  to  fit  all  men,  great  or  little,  cold 
or  hot.  Wholly  possessed  l^  this  idea, 
he  saw  in  Gabriel  from  his  cradle  not  a 
living  entity  gifted  with  free  will  and  in- 
dependent brain,  but  so  much  clay  to  be 
moulded  into  the  form  the  parental  will 
chose  to  select,  and  so  much  intelligence 
was  to  be  breathed  into  this  clay  as  he 
chose  to  emit  from  his  all-comprehending 
mind.  But  no  twisting  and  torturing, 
pulting  or  squeezing  coukl  make  his  induc- 
tile, compressionless  issue  fit  this  inelastic 
system.  Consequently  he  regarded  him 
as  some  intractable  machine  that  would 
not  work  according  to  certain  precon- 
ceived principles,  and  must  therefore  be 
hammered  and  bent,  and  at  last  broken 
up  as  useless  lumber  unfVt  to  exist.  From 
this  incompatibility  of  ideas  between 
father  and  son  arose  those  cruel  persecu- 
tions that  blasted  the  whole  life  of  the  latter. 

With  this  brief  prologue  we  will  mise 
th^  curtain  upon  the  first  act  of  the  drama. 

Gabriel  Honor6  de  Riquetti,  Count  of 


Mirabeau,  was  bom  at  Bignon  in  die  year 
I749.^  ^^  came  into  the  world  with  a 
deformed  foot,  tongue-ded,  two  teeth  cot, 
and  a  head  of  prodigious  size.  Nature 
from  die  first  stamped  him  an  abnonnal 
being.  At  three  years  old  he  was  attacked 
by  small-pox,  and  in  consequence  of  some 
quack  application  his  face  was  scarred, 
furrowed,  seamed  by  the  hideous  disease. 
From  his  earliest  childhood  the  Marquis 
seldom  spoke  of  him,  save  in  terms  of  bit- 
terness and  degradation;  every  childish 
fsLVth  was  magnified  into  a  heinous  sin. 
Of  kindness  he  received  none,  his  tutor 
and  all  who  approached  him  were  instructed 
to  employ  only  rigor  and  harshness. 

Yet  this  father  was  not  wholly  insensible 
of  the  talents  of  his  son.  The  following 
passages  are  extracted  from  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Bailli  of  Mirabeau,  his 
brother,  and  are  remarkable  as  the  grudging 
evidence  of  a  hosdle  witness. 

"  Vices  have  infinitely  less  room  in  hkn 

than  the  virtues At  the  bottom,  here 

was  perhaps  in  all  Ftance  the  man  least 

capable  of  deliberate  wickedness You 

cannot  speak  to  him  reproachfully,  but  his 
eyes,  his  lips,  his  color  testify  that  all  is  giv- 
ing way ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  smallest 
word  of  tenderness  will  make  him  burst 
into  tears,  and  he  would  fling  himself  into 

the  fire  for  you A  spirit  cross-grained, 

iracund,  fantastic,  incompatible,  tending 
towards  evil  before  knowing  of  being  capa- 
ble of  it.  An  intellect,  a  memory,  a  capaci- 
ty that  strike,  astonish,  and  fH^ten  you.** 

While  Gabriel  was  yet  a  you  A  his  ftither 
and  mother  separated,  in  Consequence  of 
the  former's  illicit  connection  with  a  wo- 
man named  de  Pailly,  whom  he  ultimately 
brought  beneath  his  own  roof.  This  oc- 
casioned a  lawsuit  between  husband  and 
wife,  which  extended  over  several  years, 
and  that  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Marquis. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  boy  quitted  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  this  moral  nour- 
ishing home  and  entered  the  military 
school  at  Paris,  under  the  sobriquet  of 
Peter  Buffi^re  (Buffi^re  was  the  name  of 
a  family  estate),  not  being  permitted  to 
retain  even  his  ancestral  cognomen.  Here 
hebecamean  "Admirable  Crichton,"  study- 
ing Greek,  Latin,  English,  Italian,  German, 
Spanish,  music,  &c.,  and  excelling  in  all 
manly  sports.  We  next  find  hhn  a  vol- 
imteer  in  the  Marquis  de  Lambert's 
regiment  He  loses  forty  louis  at  play, 
and  succes^lly  rivals  his  captain  in  the 
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afifections  of  an  archer's  daughter  at 
Saintes.  Caricatures  of  his  ugliness,  and 
aU  kinds  of  petty  tyranny,  are  the  penal- 
ties of  his  amorous  success.  He  .flies  to 
Paris,  takes  shelter  with  his  brother-in-law, 
M.  de  SaiUant,  who  hands  him  over  to  the 
military  authorities;  there  is  a  trial  by 
court-martial,  and  the  delinquent  is  sen- 
tenced to  a  s^ort  confinement. 

So  far  he  had  done  nothing  more  than 
hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  young  men, 
who  afterwards  become  respectable  fathers 
of  families  and  members  of  society,  had 
done.  But  the  Marquis  proceeds  to  act 
as  though  he  ha$  leaped  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  humanity.  By  a  Uttre  de  cachet 
he  consigns  him  to  the  prison  of  the  Isle 
of  Re,  while  he  revolves  in  his  paternal 
mind  the  expediency  of  shipping  him  off 
to  Surinam,  and  trusting  to  a  pestilential 
climate  to  remove  forever  the  incubus 
from  his  path.  To  this  he  is  urged  by 
Madame  de  Pailly,  who  is  destined  through 
life  to  be  Mirabeau's  evil  genius.  A  litde 
time  and  he  has  won  the  heart  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  prison  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  becomes  a  warm  interceder  with  the 
Marquis  for  his  son's  pardon.  Thanks  to 
such  friendly  offices,  he  is  released  and 
presented  with  a  8ub4ieutenancy  in  the 
Legion  of  Lorraine,  sees  active  service  in 
Corsica,  and  twelve  months  afterwards  is 
domesticated  with  his  uncle,  the  BaiUi, 
whose  pre-hostile  heart  he  takes  by  storm, 
and  creates  in  him  so  enthusiastic  a  friend- 
ship that  the  old  man  never  ceases  impor- 
tuning until  the  Marquis  con^nts  to  a 
conciliatory  interview  with  the  refractory 
machine.  Now  comes  a  transient  gleam 
of  happiness,  Gabriel  is  permitted  to  as- 
sume the  name  of  Mirabeau,  and,  during 
the  winter,  is  the  lion  of  Paris;  he  is 
admitted  to  the  first  circles,  ^scinating 
la  mondey  old  and  youn^  male  and  female. 

In  the  nudst  of  this  mtoxicating  period 
occurs  one  of  the  noblest  episodes  of  his 
life.  There  is  a  dearth  on  the  estates,  the 
peasants  are  famishing ;  he  forsakes  for  a 
time  the  gay,  and  throws  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  plans  for  their  relief;  he  prevails 
on  the  Marquis,  by  a  large  outlay,  to  em- 
ploy the  starving;  he  works  with  them, 
cheers  them  on  to  exertion^  and  even  par- 
takes of  their  coarse  fare. 

In  the  year  1772  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marquis  de  Marignan.  With  a 
pension  of  about  ^^500,  the  young  couple 
commence  hoasekeeping  at  Aix — ^not  a 


great  sum  for  the  offshoots  of  two  marquises 
to  live  upon.  Debts  soon  accumulated, 
and  they  retired  to  the  castle  of  Mirabeau 
to  economize  ;  but  the  old  place  was  not 
habitable  for  a  lady,  and  fresh  expenses 
were  incurred  to  render  it  so.  Creditors 
pressing  hard,  Gabriel  importuned  his 
father  for  money ;  the  Friend  of  Man  an- 
swered l^s  importunities  by  a  lettre  de 
cachet^  which  banished  the  importunate 
pauper  to  the  small  town  of  Manosque. 
Here  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Essay  on 
Despotism,"  and  here  his  wife  thought  fit 
to  get  up  a  flirtation  with  a  cousin.  A 
disdlenge  followed ;  but  the  cousin's  father 
pleaded  for  his  son's  life,  urging  that  he 
had  been  sufficiently  punished  for  his  love- 
making,  as  it  had  caused  the  breaking  off 
of  an  eligible  match.  In  an  instant  all 
Gabriel's  anger  vanished,  and  sympathy 
took  its  place.  Regardless  of  his  sentence 
of  banishment,  he  galloped  off  to  the  pa- 
rents of  the  lady,  and  exerting  his  old 
fascination,  pleaded,  so  successfully  for  ^ 
offender  that  he  succeeded  in  putting  the 
arrangement  upon  its  old  fbotii^.  Riding 
back,  he  encountered  the  Baron  de  Ville- 
neuve-Moans,  who  had  a  ^ort  time  pre- 
viously insulted  his  sister,  Madame  de 
Cabres;  he  demanded  satisfaction,  was 
refused,  and  settled  the  matter  by  horse- 
whipping the  baron.  Another  letire  de 
cachet  buried  him  a  prisoner  in  the  castle 
of  If,  tearing  him  froin  the  wife  whom  he 
was  doomed  never  again  to  behold  in  this 
world.  The  old  story — the  governor  be- 
came his  friend,  and  wrote  entreating  let- 
ters to  the  Marquis  to  pardon  and  receive 
him.  Again,  the  Friend  of  Man  adopted 
the  opposite  course,  had  the  prisoner  re- 
moved to  the  castle  of  Joux,  and  reduced 
his  allowance  fit)m  £2^0  to  ;;^5o  a  year. 

And  so  ends  the  first  act  of  the  life 
drama  1 

As  the  gates  of  the  gloomy  Alpine 
prison  close  behind  him,  so  do  they  shut 
him  out  forever  fit>m  the  herd  of  men — 
henceforth  respectabii^ity  shall  shun  him 
as  plague-spotted,  and  even  the  easy-going 
folks  of  the  world  look  askant  upon 
him.  When  he  reappears  upon  the  ^age 
it  will  be  as  an  outcast,  a  branded  man. 

The  second  act  opens  with  one  of  the 
saddest,  darkest  of  romances. 

The  curtain  rises  uponthe'iotm.of  Pon- 
tarlier.  It  is  a  high  holiday,  and  the  stage 
is  crowded  with  the  orthodox,  joyous 
peasantry ;  the  bells  are  ringing  merrily. 
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and  all  to  celebrate  no  less  an  event  than 
the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
Governor  of  Joux  is  chief  director  of  Pon- 
tarlier,  and  being  a  man  of  some  vanity, 
he  is  anxious  that  France  shall  know  some- 
thing of  these  festivities  of  which  he  is  the 
prime  mover.  Mirabeau  being  a  literary 
man,  and  at  this  time  on  parole,  is  select- 
ed as  the  only  available  person  capable  of 
holding  Mr.  Governor  up  to  the  suimiring 
eyes  of  the  nation.   . 

Every  festive  day  of  this  last  reign  of 
the  ancient  regime  was  marked  by  some 
fatalism,  some  boding  shadow.  Most 
terrible  of  all  that  deadi-dealing  marriage 
day.  Most  singular  of  all,  that  in  a  re- 
mote comer  of  the  empire  there  should 
be  imprisoned  a  man  who,  through  the 
rejoicings  of  that  coronation  day,  should 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  an  act  which 
was  destined  to  thrust  him  into  a  perpetu- 
al war  with  society, — a  war  never  to 
end  until  he  had  subverted  that  society 
and  overturned  the  very  throne  die  ad- 
vent of  whose  last  possessor  he  was  called 
upon  to  celebrate.  Here  is  a  chain  of 
fatality  wilder  and  nK>re  inscrutable  than 
poet  ever  dreamed  of. 

It  was  at  this  festival  that  Mirabeau 
first  met  Sophie  Monnier.  Her  history 
previous  to  this  day  was  a  sad  but  com- 
mon one.  Her  parents,  the  de  Ruffe3rs, 
were  stem  ascetics,  '\dio  gave  her  at  eigh- 
teen the  choice  betvi^een  a  convent  and  a 
marriage  with  the  Marquis  de  Monnier,  a 
man  of  seventy-one  years  old.  She  chose 
the  Marquis,  and  had  been  married  four 
years  when  she  first  met  Mirabeau  on  that 
fatal  coronation  day  at  Pontarlier.  She 
was  at  the  festivities ;  they  were  intro- 
duced, and  Mirabeau  afterwards  became 
a  constant  visitor  at  the  Marquis's  house. 
She  was  young,  beautiful,  passionate,  and 
imaginative  ;,  he — ardent,  poetical,  terri- 
bly ugly,  yet  fascinating  beyond  all  men 
on  record.  She— the  unhappy  subject  of 
a  forced  unnatural  marriage^  united  to  a 
man  she  loathed  ;  he — coupled  with  a 
woman  who  had  refused  to  share  his  cap- 
tivity, and  between  himself  and  whom 
there  existed  no  touch  of  sympathy.  Both 
immured  in  that  desolate  Alpine  region, 
cankers  eating  into  tbeir  hearts — cankers 
fed  by  brooding  and  solitude,  the  hap- 
less pair  became  desperately  enamored 
of  one  another.  Soj^e  saw  not  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  outward  husk,  but  adored  the 
soul  that  looked  out  of  his  eyes.     After 


all,  it  is  not  so  much  beauty,  of  form  that 
enthralls  a  woman's  heart  as  some  real  or 
imaginary  point  of  sympathy — a  some* 
thing  to  reverence,  a  something  apart 
from  the  prosy  leyel  of  every-day  life,  for 
commonplaces  are  hateful  to  women  ; 
your  brainless,  pretty  men  can  fascinate 
only  giggling,  bread-asd-butter-eating  |^rls. 

Mirabeau  soon  perceived  the  precipice 
towards  which  both  were  hastening  ;  he 
did  not  yield  to  the  temptation,  but  JUd 
from   it.     But    one    thing    could     save 
him — the  presence  of  his  wife.  To  her  he 
wrote  a  wild,  passionate  letter — nothing 
concealing,  and  imploring  her  in  the  name 
of  heaven .  to  come  to  him  and  save  him 
from  himself.     And  within    the    castle 
walls,  never  once  seeking  Pontarlier,  did 
he  await  the  answer.     At  last  it  canie — 
a  few  freezing  lines,  simply  stating  that 
she  regarded  such  a  request  as  madness  / 
Renounced  by  father  and  wife,  no  friend 
in  the  wide  world,  and  •  only  one  heart 
that  beat  for  him,   in   his  solitude,   his 
misery,  his  bitterness  of  soul,    to   that 
heart  he  fled  ;  and  sin  and  destruction 
abode  there  side  by  side  with  love. 

The  deed  was  a  sinful  breaking  of 
God's  laws,  a  defiance  of  a  great  com- 
mandment, but  were  Mirabeau  and  So- 
phie the  only  sinners  ?  What  of  the  father 
who  had  forgotten  his  paternal  duty,  the 
wife  who  had  forgotten  the  vows  she 
made  at  the  altar  ?  But,  above  all,  what 
of  the  mercenary  parents  who  had  sold 
their  child,  sold  her  as  vilely  as  ever  Cir- 
cassian slave  was  sold,  laid  perjury  u{>on 
her  soul  by  compelling  her  to  vows  that 
had  no  response  in  her  heart,  and  blas- 
pheming God  by  asking  blessings  upoii 
what  was  accursed  ?  What  of  those  who 
had  bartered  for  gold  youth,  beauty,  and 
soul,  to  drivelling,  lewd  old  age  ? 

Their  secret  was  soon  suspected,  and  , 
Mirabeau,  his  parole  being  withdrawn, 
escaped  into  Switzerland,  and  Sophie  fled 
to  her  parents.  Mirabeau  followed  her ; 
was  arrested  and  cast  into  prison  by 
order  of  the  de  Rufieys,  who  then  sent 
their  daughter  back  to  her  husband. 
Another  governor — won  by  this  bewitcher 
of  men — an  escape  connived  at,  afid  he 
is  free  once  more.  The  Friend  of  Man, 
who  now  made  comn[U>n  cause  with  the 
de  Rufieys,  speedily  set  the  bloodhounds 
of  the. law  upon  his  track.  And  now 
came  a  man-hunt  very  much  resembling 
the  whilom  slave4iunt8  of  America,  or  a 
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wolf  or  tiger-hunt.  But  the  human  wolf 
eluded  his  pursuers,  carried  off  Sophie,  and 
got  away  into  Holland. 

For  nine  months  they  resided  at  Am- 
sterdam, Mirabeau  writing  hard  for  the 
booksellers ;  she  sewing  and  doing  house- 
hold work.  If  ever  romance  existed  in  a 
garret,  it  was  there.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Bailiwick  of  Pontarlier.had  in  his  ab- 
sence indicted  Mirabeau  of  abduction  and 
robbery,  beheaded  him  in  effigy,  con- 
demned him  to  pay  forty  thousand  livres, 
and  doomed  Madame  de  Monnier  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  The  Friend  of 
Man  and  the  de  Ruffeys  now  made  com- 
mon cause  and  joined  together  in  the  man 
hunt  Negotiations  with  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment terminated  in  the  arrest  of  Mira- 
beau, and  his  consignment  to  the  prison 
of  Vincennes,  while  Sophie  was  confined 
in  St  P61agie.  What  volimaes  of  misery 
in  that  cruel  parting  which  we  have  been 
compelled  to  dismiss  in  a  single  sentence  I 

Three  years  and  a  half  was  Mirabeau 
imprisoned  at  Vincennes.  Wild,  passion- 
ate, burning  letters  passed  between  the 
sundered  lovers.  It  was  a  new  Abelard 
and  Heloise.  Reams  of  entreating  let- 
ters tlid  he  write  to  the  Friend  of  Man, 
but  all  remained  imanswered.  No  allow- 
ance was  made  him;  even  within  the 
prison  walls  was  he  compelled  to  labor 
with  his  pen  for  mere  bread-r-and  the  la- 
bor brought  him  scarcely  that  Want,  rag- 
gedness,  and  disease  crowned  the  father's 
good  work  ;  and  yet,  never  during  all 
this  unprecedented  cruelty  and  oppression 
did  one  harsh  word  against  this  father  fall 
from  his  lips  or  rise  in  his  heart  I  Filial 
honor  and  respect  he  never  failed  in. 
There  was  sometliing  of  the  spiRir  of 
Christianity  in  this  wild  debauchee,  after  all. 

At  length,  wearied  out  with  importuni- 
ties, the  Marquis  consented  to  his  son's  re- 
lease. Abelard  flew  at  once  to  Heloise, 
but  in  this  case  absence  had  not  made 
the  heart  grow  fonder ;  jealousy  had  been 
at  work  with  both.  They  met,  but  to 
quarrel,  and  part  forever.  In  the  year 
17S9,  when  Mirabeau  was  holding  the 
destiny  of  France  in  his  hand,  Sophie 
was  lying  dead — poisoned  by  the  fumes 
of  charcoal — a  suicide  1  After  the  Mar- 
quis de  Monnier*  s  death  she  had  been  set 
at  liberty.  In  course  of  time  she  was 
betrothed  to  a  gentleman.  On  their  mar- 
riage eve  he  died ;  and  then,  worried  with 
sorrow  and  tribulation,  she  ended  all ! 


But  to  resume.  On  his  release  from 
Vincennes,  instead  of  guarding  his  pre- 
cious liberty,  Mirabeau,  with  the  most 
consummate  daring,  gave  himself  up  a 
prisoner  to  the  Bailiwick  of  Pontarlier,  in 
order  to  procure  a  reversal  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  himself  and  Madame 
de  Monnier.  The  Bailiwick,  after  a  long 
and  successful  pleading  on  his  part,  offer- 
ed to  cancel  that  portion  of  the  sentence 
which'appertained  to  himself  alone.  This 
he  scornfully  rejected,  resolved  to  free  the 
partner  of  his  error  equally  with  himself. 
A  few  months  more  of  imprisonment, 
and  he  was  victorious.  At  this  time  he 
and  Sophie  had  parted  forever. 

This  task  was  no  sooner  accomplished, 
than  our  never-tiring  Hercules  rushed, 
vigorous  as  ever,  upon  a  new  labor — the 
recovery  of  his  wife.  The  lady,  prefer-, 
ring  wealth,  comfort,  and  lovers  to  pefiury, 
hardship,  and  a  husband,  flatly  refused  to 
return  to  her  lord,  and  in  this  determina- 
tion was  supported  by  the  all-powerful  in- 
fluence of  her  £unily.  The  cause  was  tried 
at  Aix;  and  France  discovered  that  a 
hitherto  unknown  genius  was  in  the  land. 
Day  after  day  did  he  plead  his  cause  with 
a  wondrous  eloquence,  the  echoes  of 
which  reverberated  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  kingdom.  Day  after  day 
was  the  court-house  crowded  with  lords 
and  ladies,  peers  and  peasants;  nuilti- 
tudes,  unable  to  obtain  admission,  gather- 
ed upon  the  roof;  others  scaled  the  walls 
and  smashed  the  windows,  in  the  hope 
that  some  sound,  though  ever  so  low  and 
meaningless,  of  that  whirlwind  oratory 
might  strike  upon  their  earn.  But  Mira- 
beau was  defeated.  Court  influence' was 
too  powerful  to  be  uprooted  by  even  such 
a  sirocco  of  words. 

This  admirable  wife  survived  her  hus- 
band several  years.  After  his  death  she 
became  sentimental  over  his  memory; 
was  ever  reciting  his  praises;  weeping 
over  his  souvenirs ;  passed  the  days  play- 
ing his  favorite  air ;  and  ended  by  dying 
in  the  same  room  and  on  the  same  bed  on 
which  he  had  expired ! 

With  the  memorable  trial  at  Aix,  the 
curtain  falls  upon  the  second  act  of  the 
drama.  When  it  again  rises  it  will  be 
on  the  first  scene  of  the  Revolution. 

The  spectator  must  suppose  Ave  years 
to  have  elapsed,  of  the  incidents  of  which 
period  we  can  afibrd  only  the  briefest 
mention.     He  wrote  a  full  account  of  the 
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trial — a  veto  was  put  upon  its  publica- 
tion— it  was  published  in  Belgium,  and 
15,000  copies  surreptitiously  circulated  in 
Paris.  Afterwards  he  found  it  necessary 
to  take  refuge  in  England,  where  he  resi- 
ded nine  months.  Mirabeau  became  a 
great  admirer  of  England  and  the  Hnglish, 
as  is  proved  by  his  letters,  and  his  most 
ardent  desire  was  to  create  a  French  con- 
stitution on  the  model  of  the  British.  No 
sooner  did  he  return  to  Paris  than  his  ir- 
repressible pen  involved  him  in  fresh 
troubles  with  the  government  This  time 
he  reticed  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  the  great  Frederick.  A  few 
months  afterwards  we  find  him  again  in 
Paris^  and  after  a  short  sojourn  there  re- 
turning to  Berlin,  accredited  with  a  secret 
mission.  This  appointment  was  procured 
for  him  by  the  ^od  offices  of  Talleyrand. 
After  a  time,  his  pride  rebelling  against 
his  equivocal  position,  he  demand- 
ed a  more  avowed  one ;  the  de- 
mand not  being  complied  with,  he  threw 
up  the  appointment  in  disgust,  and  pub- 
lished the  entire  secret  correspondence 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Secret  History  of 
Berlin."  Jusdy  incensed  at  so  disgrace- 
ful a  breach  of  .confidence,  Talle3rrand 
never  forgave  him*  Back  again  to  Paris, 
atUcking  stock-jobbing  and  Necker's  ad- 
ministration— flying  firom  arrest  and  re- 
turning to  Prussia.  The  companion  of 
these  wanderings  was  one  Henrietta 
Amelia  Van  Haren — a  young,  beautiful, 
and  talented  woman,  whom  he  had  met  in 
Paris,  another  victim  to  his  all-conquering 
powers  of  fascination.  In  the  year  1 787, 
Mirabeau  returned  to  his  native  land, 
never  again  to  quit  it  The  Revolution 
was  fast  ripening.  The  accumulated 
misery  of  ages  of  oppression  had  reached 
its  culmination — the  treasury  was  empty, 
and  the  ministers  had  exhausted  all  means 
of  replenishing  it  De  Brienne's  stamp- 
tax  was  rejected  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris.  Then  atose  a  cry  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  States-General,  which  iiad 
not  been  convoked  for  160  years ;  an4, 
after  a  long  resistance,  the  government 
was  compelled  to  yield.  At  this  time 
secret  proposals  were  made  to  Mirabeau 
to  write  in  favor  of  the  government ;  but, 
although  sickness  and  poverty  were  crush- 
ing him,  he  indignantly  rejected  them. 
But  his  hour  was  come.  Rejected  by  the 
notables,  to  whose  order  he  belonged,  he 
appealed  to  France.     Aix  and  Marseilles 


simultaneously  elected  him  their  repre- 
sentative— he  accepted  Aix.  His  reoep- 
tion  in  each  town  was  tremendous^  Men 
formed  themselves  into  a  voluntary  body-' 
guards— the  exclamations  of  thousands 
attended  his  every  step— -every  house  was 
illuminated,  and,  yet  grander  proof  of  his 
power  over  men's  minds,  he  at  that  very 
time  quelled  a  bread  riot  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  eloquence. 

The  curtain  rises  upon  a  picture  paint- 
ed by  Madame  de  St&eL     The  duuracters 
upon  the  stage-— the   members    of  the 
States<9eneral  marching  fiom  the  church 
of  St  Loub  to  the  Chamber  of  Legisla- 
ture. Ringing  of  bells,  crowds  of  citizens, 
joyous  acclamations,  and  here  is  Mira^ 
beau  as  he  appeared  to    the   briUiaaC 
audioress   of  "  Corinne  :  "    "  Consider* 
ably  above  the  height  of  Frenchmen,  that 
height  was  rendered  doubly  striking  by 
the  colossal  formation  of  every  limb,  and 
his  chest  and  shoulders  were  widely  ex- 
panded,  and  indeed  unnaturally  broad. 
His  head  was  immense,  and  ^m  it  there* 
hung  in  wild  prolusion  a  forest  of  black 
hair.    His  eye,  large  and  rolling,  beamed 
with  the  fire  oif  passion  and  genius  ;  his 
face  borrowed  new  expression  from  its 
very  ugliness ;  his  whole  person  gave  you 
the  idea  of  an  irregular   power,  but   a 
power  such  as  you  would  figure  in  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people." 

It  is  impossible,  in  omr  nsmrow  space, 
to  follow  him  through  all  the  scenes  of 
his  brilliant  career.  On  the  33d  of  June, 
1 789,  he  became  master  of  the  situation. 
On  that  day  was  read  a  royal  proclama- 
tion, commanding  the  n^embers  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  each  to  depart  to 
his  separate  Chamber.  Men's  minds  had 
not  yet  shaken  off  the  awe  of  lawful 
authority — the  order  was  dready  partly 
obeyed  when  Mirabeau  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  in  **  2l  speech  of  fire,^  refunded  them 
of  the  oath  they  had  taken  in  the  tennis 
court,  and  told  them  that  oath  would  not 
permit  them  to  disperse  until  diey  had  es- 
tablished the  constitution.  Enthusiasm 
was  reawakened  in  every  breast  It  was 
the  turning  point  c(  the  Revolution — 
from  that  time  there  was  no  retreatbig. 

And  yet  ^s  man  never  designed  to 
overturn  the  monarchy.  He  was  a  re- 
former, not  a  destroyer — the  chamfHon 
of  moderation,  Uie<enemy  of  excess.  He 
opposed  the  States-Genial  assuming  the 
title  of  the  National  Assembly  wiSiout 
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the  consent  of  the  king.  "  Fot  my^dlj 
gentlemen/'  he  said  inotie<$fhi$' speeches, 
^I  consider  the  sttncliofi  of  the  king  SO' 
indispensAbie/  that  I  »yfKf^6  fntieh  tMher 
veeideat  Comtan^nople  fhiafr  inf-  FusMde 
if  it  did*  not  ^st.  I  declwe  I'  krtot*'  of 
noihmg}  More  terrible  than  &n  atisloemcy 
of  six  htrndred  self-confttitnted  men^  nv^ 
to-morrovr  woukl  declare  thei^elyeft  p^er- 
manent  by  engulphhig  all  thii^^^ 

His  moderaM«e  viewt  neatly  proved  faftal 
tty  kirn  on  <me  or  two  (^cda^nB.  When, 
aCt^  a  certain  mob  aitrocity,  h^  advocated 
the  -proolaiRnng  of  mairtial'  la^^^  Cainille 
Desmonlins  denounced  him  to  the  people. 
The  Jacobin  Club  were  his  bitterest  foes, 
and  were  ever  striving  to  work  his  de- 
struction. But  the  mighty  and  undaunt- 
ed t:oiirage  of  the  man  trampled  those 
loathsome  reptiles  beneath  his  feet,  htyA 
aM  their  wiles  served  ia  the^end  =onlyto 
sweli  ius  :trivmphs;  ... 

Thneedays  before  the  fall  Of  the  Bas- 
tile,  died  the  Fhiend  of  Man.  In  his;  hidt 
days  the  great  genius  of  his  niudh  wrong' 
ed-  son  was  i^vealed.  to  him.  With  no 
memory  of  past  iutfetiti^  dwel^mg  in  tits 
h^art^  that  son  tended  his  last  days  with 
truly  iihal  tenderness.  It  ha^  be^en  said 
.  that  the  dastruetiow  of  the  Bastlle  was 
biought  about  by'Miiiabeau^s  maehina^ 
tions,  amd  that  he  was  present  thereat. 
Oh.  the  day  thatfofkous  deed  w&^  perpefr^ 
edi  Jftradeau  fikts  supefitttertdiHg  his 
fsiiur^s  funeral.  White  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  false  accusations,  I  wfll  advert 
en  passant  to  two. calumnies  promulgated 
by  Alison.  First,  that  he,  Mirabeau,  de- 
signed to  plaice  the  Doke'of  Orleans 
upon*  the  throne.  This  chaige  was  ex- 
amined before  the  National  Assembly 
during  Mirabeau's  lifetime  and  wa^  pro^ 
nButued  even  ky  the  Ab^  Mtmry,  'his- bif' 
terffA,  to  ^fUttrfy  gn)undt^s.  Secondly, 
that  he  was  in  the  pay  ^i  that  wealthy 
duke,  and  dw«kin  a  superb  house.  This 
is  an  anachronism :  it  wais  not  until  after 
his  connection  with  Orleans  wa^  suppos* 
ed  to  ham  ceased  that  he  removed  to*  this 
residence  ;  and-  at  the  very  thne,  accord- 
ing to  Alison,  ttax  he  was  living  in  luxury, 
he  wasin  reaHty  dependent  vipon  fiiendsfor 
the  commonest  necessaries.  Dumont  and 
Lamarck,  his  constant  associates,  k^ew 
nothing  of  this  eonneoiion ;  and  Lafoyette, 
by  Ma  means  afriemd,  dekiis  its  ^existence. 

In-  the  conitision  of  the.  Natibnal. As- 
sembly, and  the  daily  inereasing  power  of 
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the 'Jacobin  Citrb,  Mirabeau  foresaw  the' 
cowing  dekrge,  and  perceived  but  one* 
com^— -to  strengtKth  the  hands  of  the' 
king  and  endeavor'  to  establish^  constifu- 
tio!«i!ni6nfarcfty.     Ott«f  sinniner  eVetoing,; 
the'Qfieett  of  France  and  the  Ring  of  the 
RevohitKon  met  a*  9f.  Cloud.     What  a* 
dhinhatre  scene  hiust   have    been    that' 
meeting  !     But  of  what  transpittd  noth- 
ing is  or  e^^er  tHn  b^  known.  •  H^d  life 
been  spared  hint  the  nionatchy  would' 
harve  \f€tn  saVed;  diid  Prance  sp^ed  the' 
darkest  blot  lipon  her  history— the  Reign 
of  Terror.  • 

The  last  few  months  of  Mirabeau's 
life  are.  those  over^  which  his  admirers 
W9u}d  fain  throw  a  veil.  They  were 
stained  by  the  wildest  debauchery.  Yet, 
even  then,  the  higher  nature  of  the  man 
was  not  wholly  obscured.  Every  Sunday  he 
spent  at  Argenteuil,  tending  his  garden ;  for 
he  was  ever  a  passionate  lover  of  flowers. 

Last  scene  Of  a'W— stretched 'upon  a 
bed'  in  fWMit  of  an  dpeii  window,  helpless 
as  an  infent,  his  fast  glazing  eye6  looking' 
out  upon  the  gorgeous  hues'  of  the  last 
sunset  he  shall  ever  behold,  and  upon  the 
sweet  spring  flowers  jtist  bursting  into 
bloom,  lies  the  dying  gladiator  of  so  many 
fierce  strtiggles.  Hostile  eriticiam  casts  a 
sneefeveh  upon  hife  death.  Jtvfds  thea- 
trical/ He  died  on  thfe  2d  Of  April, 
1 791,  agt^  forty-two  ytkr^\  some  say  of 
poisoh,  a  chaise  never  sobstahtiated,  and 
which  we  have  no  space  to  cSsdiss:* 

France  was  not  histen^We  of  the  magni- 
tude of  her  loss.     During   hii    illness, 
bulletins  were    continually  issued    each 
day  alnd  published  over  all  Paris.     The 
king  sent  messengers  twice edch  <fay  to  his' 
house  t6  know  ho^  he  ptogi^s^edl;  and 
dense    crowds '  gathered    aboht   its    ap- 
proaches night  and  day.    Wft^ri  ik  last- 
the  ftital  wordi  deadly  was  ^a^s^d  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  all*  Paris  was  filled  wkh  • 
lamentation,   such   lamerttatibii    a^    had  ■ 
never  before  been  heard  IbroneindiV'idual 
man.     Mis'  fitneml  pH-otesslon  extended 
over*    four  miles,   amidst  the  sobs    and 
groans  of  ^00,000  people'  of  all  grades, 
from  the  noblest  to  tfie  lowest'    A  salute 
of  20,000  nraskets  was  fitfed  oVer  his  body. 
Whole  departments  Went  into  mourning. ' 
Every  place  of  amusement  iffi&  closed, 

*  The  last  words  of  Mirabeau  were  :•:—**  Let  me 
die  to  the  sound  of  delidous  mus^c"— fEDlTO'k 
Eclectic.] 
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all  private  festivities  suspended;  and 
where  this  was  not  observed^  the  mob  took 
summary  vengeance  upon  the  offenders. 

And  so  passed  away,  perhaps,  the 
grandest  genius  that  France  can  boast 
Of  his  virtues  and  his  errors  the  world 
will  ever  hold  diverse  opinions.  That  he 
was  made  of  good  and  evil  in  larger  pro- 
portions than  other  men  is  indisputable ; 
as  to  the  predomination  of  either,  each 
man  will  form  his  own  judgment.  To 
the  awfully  respectable,  who  measure 
their  fellow-beings  by  the  number  of  the 
square  inches  of  the  orthodox  virtues  they 


assume,  be  roust  ever  be  a  htte  noir  slc- 
cursed  with  a  Satanic  genius,  never  to  be 
thought  of  without  a  shudder  and  a  {^an- 
saical  thanksgiving  that  Heaven  bad  not 
formed  them  in  such  a  mould.  But  to 
the  man  of  more  extended  vision,  who  can 
discover  the  existence  of  good,  and  nuch 
good,  beyond  the  limits  of  conventionality, 
he  is  a  grand  yet  shadowed  form,  illumin- 
ed by  the  lustrous  yet  £tful  gleams  of 
many  virtues,  shadowed  by  the  dark  hover 
ing  images  of  many  sins,  hut  with  the 
effulgent  impress  of  Heaven's  hand  stamp- 
ed upon  his  rugged  but  majestic  brow. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
AT  gray's  farm. 

Mrs.  Bright,  as  she  sits  facing  her  tea- 
urn,  is  a  comfortable  representative  of 
the  Englishwoman  of  middle  age,  not 
too  plump  for  a  certain  amount  of  good 
looks.  She  has  a  fresh  bright  complex- 
ion, and  a  sweet  and  kind  expression ; 
there  are  few  lines  on  her  smooth  forehead, 
thought  being  one  of  the  things  which 
Mrs.  Bright  considers  specially  intended 
for  mankind  —  women  being  made  to 
look  nice,  be  useful,  and  do  as  they  are 
bid,  especially  by  their  lords  and  masters  ; 
from  which  considerations  the  reader  will 
perceive,  if  he  be  discerning,  that  Mrs. 
Bright  is  a  woman  of  a  thoroughly  con- 
servative kind,  with  no  dangerous  modem 
dpgmas  about  her. 

At  this  moment  her  pleasant  face  has 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  surprised  full 
moon ;  the  eyebrows  have  so  raised 
themselves  that  her  forehead  is  far  from 
smoodi  as  she  listens  to  her  son's  news. 

<(  Good  gracious,  Will  1  you  don't  mean 
that  Stephen  Fritchard  has  been  random 
enough  to  send  a  stranger  down  upon  us 
without  warning  ?  Why "  —  here  the 
beaming  face  turns  almost  the  coior  of  a 
red  peony — "dear  me,  dear  me !  and  I've 
just  picked  my  best  lace  cap  to  pieces  for 
wash,  and  I  have  not  got  a  new  shape 
yet  to  make  it  up  on  again.  Stephen 
really  might  hav«  a  little  thought — ^so 
clever  as  he  is  too  1 " 

Mr.  William  Bright  has  risen  from 
breakfast  before  his  mother  comes  tp  the 
end  of  her  sentence;  he  stoops  over  his 
leather  bag,  fastening  a  strap  tightly  round 


it,  and  his  &ce  is  flushed  by  the  efibrt  as 
he  looks  up  again. 

Will  is  a  &e  young  fellow,  tall  and 
square  and  deep  chested,  with  honest 
clear  gray  eyes,  and  the  fair  hair  that  goes 
so  well  along  with  them.  It  is  far  easier 
to  describe  the  master  of  Gray's  Farm 
than  to  describe  Mr.  Paul  Whitmore ;  and 
as  one  man  had  much  to  do  in  making 
and  marring  the  happiness  of  the  other's 
life,  it  may  be  well  here  to  speak  of  them 
together ;  and  as  a  true  description  must 
always  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  per- 
son described,  that  of  Paul  can  <mly  be 
fitful  and  uncertain.  The  charm  ai  his 
face  lay  in  expression,  and  this  varied  as 
a  landscape  varies  under  passing  clouds 
across  April  sunshine.  Words  cannot 
paint  Paul's  smile ;  it  came  like  a  sudden 
summer,  but  when  it  faded  you  felt  yoa 
had  a  new  revelation  of  the  dark-eyed 
man  you  had  been  thinking  proud  and  cokL 

Will  Bright  is  a  man  to  be  looked  at  at 
any  time  you  please;  his  face  bespeaks 
him  at  once — no  need  to  wait  for  the  clew 
given  by  a  smile  or  a  firown.  As  he 
stands  smiling  at  hb  mother's  discomfi- 
ture, he  is  as  flne  a  speoBien  of  manhood 
as  you  can  see  anywhere ;  an  impersona- 
sion  of  handsome  health  and  strength,  rf 
that  fair  square  Saxon  type  which  is  often 
united  to  two  specially  English  mental 
qualities — dogged  resolution  in  practical 
duties,  and  a  narrow  judgment  on  folks 
who  have  less  perpendicular  principles. 

Will  is  more  awkward  than  shy  ;  he  is 
thoroughly  self-reliant  His  mother  has 
worshipped  him  from  his  cradle  with  the 
sort  of  teasing  fondness  some  mothers, 
and  some  sisters  too,   indulge  in,  and 
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though  WiU  is  a  good  son  he  sets  little 
store  by  his  mother's  judgmei^. 

"  Stephen  only  thinks  of  the  peofde  in 
his  books,  mother;  you  see  he  knows 
nothing  about  dress,  and  I  don't  think 
your  cap  matters." 

"  Dear  me,  Will,  not  matter  how  I 
look  1  I  thought  you  liked  your  mother 
to  look  nice." 

"  She  always  looks  nice  ; "  Will  stooped 
and  kisses  her,  much  as  he  would  have 
pacified  a  child.  "But  Stei^n  should 
have  written  beforehand.  From  what 
Mr.  Beaufort  said  last  m^t,  this  Mr. 
Whitmore  was  coming  over  to  us  without 
any  notice  at  all,  just  when  the  Rector 
met  him.  Mr.  Beaufort  says  he  seems  a 
pleasant  felfow ;  he  sent  him  to  the 
'  JMadebone,'  but  I  was  in  a  hurry  to 
get  home,  so  I  didn't  go  m  there.  I  sent 
a  message  by  the  Rector  to  say  I  was 
goi&g  from  home  for  a  day  or  two,  but  I 
would  call  and  drive  Mr.  Whitmore  out 
here  on  Monday.  Mr.  Beaufort  seemed 
to  think  he  should  ask  him  to  the  Rectory 
to-morrow." 

<<Ask  him  to  the  Rectory!"  Mrs. 
Brighf  s  happy  fiaice  fills  with  sudden  trou- 
ble ;  ''  and  he  an  artist !  Oh,  my  dear 
Will,  I'd  rather  have  had  him  here  fifty 
times — ^indeed,  indeed  I  would.  So  fond 
of  sketching  as  Nuna  is  too ;  and  who  is 
to  say  they  may  not  go  out  sketching  to- 
geth^and  get  flirting  over  ^e  paiats  ?  O 
Will,  I  can't  tell  you  how  anxious  you've 
made  me!" 

"  Anxious  I  what  d'ye  mean,  mother  ?  " 
Will  speaks^  surlily  as  a  man  is  apt  to 
speak  when  he  fully  realizes  a  d^mger 
presented  to  him  by  another — danger 
which,  because  the  suggester  of  it  is  a 
woman,  he  loftily  resolves  to  ignore. 

"  Will,  dear,  please  don't  be  tirescnne. 
I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  fancy  you  are 
quite  so  sure  of  Nuna  Beaufort  as  to  give 
every  young  fellow  a  chaiice  of  pleasing 
her — and  you  say  this  Mr.  Whitmore  is 
pleasant" 

"  Oh,  bother  chances  I "  says  Will,  all 
the  sun^ine  hidden  by  the  cloud  that 
shadows  his  gray  eyes.  ^*I  know  one 
thing  well  enough  Nuna  will  choose  only 
to  please  herself,  and  I  can't  keep  her  fixnn 
seeing  a  dozen  strangers  a  week  if  she  has 
the  chance,  so  why  on  earth  should  I  try  ?  '* 
he  ends  defiantly,  and  takes  up  his  bag. 

Mrs.  Bright  looks  up  proudly  at  her  tall, 
handsome  son. 


"Well,  dear,"  she  says  with  that  Won- 
derful humility  mothers  display  &r  more 
liberally  to  their  sons  than  to  their  hus- 
bands, ^'  of  course  we  all  know  she  is  not 
likely  to  see  any  one  like  you.  But  I 
say,  Will  dear,  just  tell  me  before  you  go 
whether  I  should  have  the  best  curtains 
up  in  the  blue  bedroom — ^those  with  the 
daisy  fringe,  you  know — or  the  plain 
ones." 

"  Both  if  you  like,  only  don't  bother 
me ; "  and  Will  kisses  his  mother  and  goes 
off  with  his  bag  through  the  pleasant  stone 
hall  entrance,  then  down  a  narrow  red- 
tiled  path  to  the  little  gate  set  in  a  holly 
heif^Cf  outside  of  which  his  dogcart  stands 
waiting. 

A  tall  lazy-looking  fellow,  with  a  con- 
stant grin  that  shows  teeth  as  white  and 
as  strong  as  a  young  wolfs,  stands  at  the 
horse's  head.  He  touches  his  ragged  straw 
hat. 

"  Is  evcrjrthing  in,  Larry  ! " 

"  That  it  is,  yer  honor,  and  Vm  thinkin' 
if  s  meself  wouldn't  mind  the  laste  in  life 
if  ye'd  put  me  up  along  wid  the  victuals." 

He  grins  wider  than  ever;  but  Mrs. 
Bright  has  readied  the  gate,  and  she  shakes 
her  head  reprovingly. 

"O  Larry,  if  you  spent  less  on  eating 
and  drinking,  your  wife  and  children  would 
be  more  comfortable." 

"Is  it  Aileen  then,  and  the  cfaildre? 
If  s  not  desaving  ye  I  am,  but  they  takes 
a  dale  more  comfort  in  their  bellies  than 
in  jist  outside  show ;  they'd  sooner  feed 
barefoot  than  starve  in  shoes  and  stodc- 
ings,  be  jakers  they  'ood  1  But  if  s  dianking 
yer  honors  all  {he  same  I  am  for  the  boots 
for  the  boy."  His  voice  had  fallen  into  a 
whine,  but  here  the  droU  look  comes  back. 
"  Bedad,  he  kicked  his  sisters  all  round 
wid  *em,  he  did." 

"  Then  you  should  have  flogged  him," 
says  Mrs.  Bright,  seriously. 

"  Bedad,"  says  Larry,  "  and  Aaf  s  what 
I've  IK)  heart  for.  But,"  he  winked,  "  the 
boy's  not  set  eyes  on  'em  again ;  he  can't 
kick  so  hard  widout  'em,  yer  ladyship 
sees." 

"Good-by,  mother,"  and  Will  drives 
off,  Larry  running  on  before  to  open  the 
gate  of  the  yard  into  which  the  gardeu 
opens.  Larry  wants  to  get  out  of  Mrs. 
Ji^ighf  s  way  ;  he  has  no  mind  to  be  ques- 
tioned about  the  boots,  which  have  been 
already  bartered  away  for  drink  and  to- 
bacco. 
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"I  ifondfer  why*  WiW  keiep«  Ifishtiicn 
on  ihe  fttnn,'^  his  mother  thinks  as  she 
leaties  the  gite,  ^*th^  are  so  ftilt  of  tm- 
duses  and  so  false.  I '  don^t  tnist  one 
among  'em,  man  or  woman  either.  I  be- 
have they'll  do  anytlnng  to  gain  theii'  own 
ends^  and  keep  tip  a  fair  seeming  all  the 
while;'* 

l^e  sidne  entraince-hsdt  had  in  fonner 
generations  been  the  chief  living  room  of 
the  old  riunbHng  ^&rm-house.  The  sunken 
stone  floor  went  up  and  down,  and  the 
httge  oak  table  stood  all  unlevel;  the 
empty  open  ^e^ace  would  have  seated 
^  doeen  people,  and  the  tall  andir(>ns  held 
themselWs  up  stiffly,  guardians  of  the  de- 
serted spot  A  row  of  pleasant  dijonond- 
paned  lattices  on  each  side  of  the  door 
ga^e  light  lo  the  ancient  pkce — a  place 
titemlly  cf  passage^  Mrs.  Bright  used  it 
only  for  drying  lavender  and  rosemary  on 
the  deep  window-sills,  and  Will  used  it  as 
a  kind  of  business  room. 

Mrs.  Bright  stood  a  minute  and  looked 
round  her.  "  Will  must  marry  Nuna  of 
course  ;  he  won't  be  happy  without  her. 
I  don't  thiidc  she'll  alter  the  old  place ; 
she'll  let  everything  be  just  as  it  is ;  she'll 
let  the  house  fall  down  about  her  ears  be- 
fore she  knows  there*  s  aught  amiss.  Well, 
well,  Will's  got  wits  enough  for  man  and 
wife  too,  only  it  seems  hard  for  a  man  to 
have  to  think  of  everything."  She  looked 
pensive,  and  then  the  usual  dieerfulness 
returned  to  her  good-humored  fece.  •*  I 
suppose  it's  all  use,"  she  said ;  "  we  must 
aJl  of  us  have  something  to  put  up  with.  I 
don't  know  I'm  sure  what  I  had," — here  the 
tears  came,  and  she  wiped  them  away, — 
**  tmkss  it  was  my  poor  dear  going  hunt- 
ing and  Aen  breaking  his  neck ;  but  then 
thafs  not  a  thitig  that  could  well  happen 
twice,  and  I  had  begged  him  to  be  care- 
ful, and  his  last  words  to  me  were,  *  Nan- 
cy, my  dear,  I  will.' " 
'  This  remembrance  was  always  too  much 
for  the  affectionate  widow,  and  she  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  tall  oak  stools  and 
cried.  • 

After  a  bit  she  took  her  face  out  of  her 
handkerchfef,  wiped  her  eyes  in  a  deter- 
mined final  way,  felt  in  her  Wide  deep 
pocket  for  her  keys,  and  took  her  way  to 
the  oak  staircase.  * 

"There  were  just  one  Or  two  things 
certainly  that  I  had  to  put  up  with  in  my 
poor  dear,  but  they  don't  seem  much 
now,"  she  said  as  she  mounted  the  dark 


^jppery  stairs.  **  He  would  smoke  in  die 
parlor,  and  he  would  drink  beer  with  hift 
bveakfest^  and  I*m  ihankfol  that  in  lliose 
two  things  my  boy  dont  cake  after  hts  ii- 
ther.  Will  never  forgets  he's  a  gentleman. 
I  shall  put  on  the  best  bed  wi^  the  dai^ 
fKnge^  and  the  best' toilet  curtains  toa  I 
must  show  tU^  Mr.  Whitmore  that  my  son 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  farmer; 
belt  I  do  wiSh  I  knew  what  shaped  caps 
are  worn  in  LoMk>n.  Will  never  thinks 
about  fflsyon  when  he  goes  to  town  y 
neter  can  tell  me  anjnhing  of  that  kind;" 

Mrs.  Bright  had  a  w«y  of  prattling  ob 
withotrt  taking  mueh  heod  tOKwhat  she  said. 
She  h€kl^  got  so  tised  to  lieing  lau^d  at 
and  not  listened^to,  llvat  she  would  haa« 
been  puzaled' now  tf  she  ^  had  knoum 
hovc  some  of  her*  au-ektfs  words  ♦were 
pricking  at  her  son's  heart,  as  he  drove 
his  spumed  blaok  horse  over  to  Guildford. 

«<  What  am  I  about  1"  Will  asked  Iwt* 
self.  "  My  mother  is  right ;  Nuna  is  jost 
the  girl  to  be  much  more  taken  with  any 
one  coming  in^  in  this  sudden  ime)tpetted 
way,  than  with  the  regular  mattenof*fact 
courtship  I  pay'her."^  Here  he  lashed 
out  kt  the  black  horse.  The  horse  hav- 
ing a  full  consciousness  tiiat  it  was  doing 
its  duty,  gave  a  Cedent  plunge  and  bolted, 
and  Will  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
pitched  on  his  head.  It  was  fortmiate 
for  him  that  tfie  road  was  level  and  free 
fj^iti  awkward  ^stones,  and  after  a  bit  he 
managed  to  soothe  the  irritated  creature. 
They  went  on  evenly  as  before,  and  Will's 
mind  travelled  again  to  Nuna,  and  to  the 
chanfie  of  her  love  for  the  stranger. 

"Does  she  know  I  love  her?"  He 
went  slowly  back  in  thought  to  the  early 
days  whten  Mary  Beaufort  had  been  often 
glad  to  trust  her  fragile  httle  sisier  to 
MiB.  Biighf  B  motfaeriy  care.  What  gold- 
en days  those  had  been,  when  Nuna 
had  been  given  to  his  sole  guardianship  ! 
Spring  days,  i^4ien  tiiey  had  gone  to  Ae 
woods  to  find  Mne'bells  and  starry  anemo- 
nes ;  summer  days,  when  he,  a  great 
sturdy  feHow  of  twelve,  had  carried  din- 
her  for  both  to  the  old  chalk-pit  at  the 
farthest  end' of  the  fkrm,  and  then  af^- 
wards  had  crowned'  Nuaawittr  wreaks  of 
dbg-rose^ ;  autumn  days,  wil^  the  crimson 
glorfes  of  blafckberrying,  or  more  adven- 
titrons  natting;  and  dien,  when  Nona 
grew  stronger  and  was  permitted  to  spend 
winler  days  at  the  ^umU--the  dear  delights 
of  sliding  on  the  large  pond  in  Foftr-acFe 
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meadow.  WJbaA  da^  diete  kfA  bf«ft! 
WiU  «»s  not  twenty-five,  and  yet  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Ufe  did  not  hold  ioa  the  present 
these  bits  of  aiiaahine  oiyati^zed  feirever 
in  his  menovy^  Amd  such  recollections 
fevoked  the  rivid  triumphant  conscious- 
ness tisat  if  Ifima  lived  to  bean  dd  woman, 
no  one  could  ever  have  the  power  oC  send- 
ing her  that  he  himself  had  possessed. 
Why,  the  pretty  weak  little  ^  coaJd 
scarcely  run  the  first  time  he  saw  her ;  he 
smiled  as  he  remembered  teaching  her  to 
run  races  down  the  Creek  field,  ^d  then 
how  he  had  caught  her  up  in  his  arms 
and  lifted  ber  over  the  deep  ditch  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  And  in  thoae  sum- 
mer days^  more  ^lan  onoe  die  had  tired 
out,  and  had  thanked  him  so  grate&Uy 
whoi  he  carried  her  in  his  strong  arms. 

Will  si^^ed.  His  love  for  Nuna  then 
had  been  protecting  and  Atrotherly — the 
pitying  love  streng&  has  for  wd^uaess. 
How  little  he  had  prized  those  days,  so 
precioQs  now  as  memories ! 

WiH  sighed  again.  What  would  he  give 
for  ^  privilege  of  cairying  Nuna  across 
the  creek  now— the  privilege  pf  feeling 
her  arms  round  hifi  neck«  ai^  hearing  the 
sweet  '*  Thank  you  "  from  the  rosy  mouth 
that  once  on  a  lime  had  offered  a  kiss 
witli  the  words. 

Memory  wenton  again  to  the  time  when 
these  visits  grew  raner,  and  when,  on  Ids 
return  from  school,  these  tendernesses 
subsided  into  ordinary  boy  and  girl  ac- 
quaintance. 

<<  But  I  never  bad  ordinary  feelmgs  ior 
Nuna,*'  he  said  to  himself  impetuously. 
**  Why,  when  I  taught  her  to  ride,  it  was 
the  lifting  her  up  and  down  I  cared  for 
more  than  the  riding.  Wl^  didn't  I  make 
her  love  sie  then?  Befoore  she  went  to 
London  I  could  say  anylhfng  I  liked  to 
Nuna." 

Will  had  never  forgotten  that  leave*tak- 
ingi  How,  in  the  midst  of  the  exquisite 
June  day,  a  sudden  wiater  h^d  come  on 
his  spirits,  and  going  home  in  the  long 
light  evening,  it  had  seemed  to  him  that 
the  season  was  in  en^or,  and  thiu  the  trees 
should  have  been  brown  and  )eaAes& 

He  learned  on  that  day  a  tmth  which 
had  since  been  developing  and  niaking.it' 
self  felt  more  and  more  ufigently^  tet  he 
could  never  love  anyone  as  wdl  as  Nuna 
Beaitfort,  and  that,  if  she  uwuU  not  love 
him  in  return,  he^ould  be  content  to  live 
alone  for  her  sweet  sake.    He  had  told 


himself  over  and  over  a§^  that  she  should 
love  him,  and  she  must.;  there  was  notic- 
ing else  for  her  to  da  But  six  montte 
^p  Nuna  had  come  back  a  tall  graceful 
woman)  whose  sweet  shyness  sul^ued  him 
far  more  than  even  the  changeable  fitful 
frankness  of  her  girlhood^  anq  a  new  sort 
of  haucrier  seemed  to  have  grown  up  be- 
tween them»  Then  had  come  M^  ^eau- 
•forfs  deadi,  and  Will  told  himselif  thai  he 
must  wait  till  Nuna's  deep  sorrow  for  her 
-sister  softened,  and  then  she  would  be  his 
wife.  He  would  claim  the  fulfilment  of 
a  promise  made  in  on^  of  their  childish 
rambles. 

"  I  will  be  your  wife,  WiU,  dear,"  tbe 
little  maiden  hsA  said,  <<  and  you'll  always 
take  care  of  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

He  knew,  the  idea  was  foolish,  but  it 
haunted  him.  As  he  drove  aloi^  to-day 
it  pressed  on  him  that  he  was  letting  the 
year  slip  by  without  having  made  one  effort 
to  win  Nuna's  love* 

''  I  have  been  away  in  Londooi  and  then 
there  .came  hay-onaking.  aed  harvesting ; 
what  chance  have  I  had?  " 

A  deep  flush  rose  on  his*  broad  open 
forehead.  He  had  seen  Nuna  every  gun- 
day,  and  he  might  have  seen  her  oftener ; 
why  had  he  been  so  backward  a  wooer  ? 

The  reins  slad^ened,  and  the  black 
horse,  feeling  that  his  master  was  lost  in 
revery,  took  himself  along  the  road  at  a 
more  ktsurely  paoe  than  die  swinging  trot 
he  had  been  keeping  up. 

A  woman  would  bave  got  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  no  time ;  but  WiU  befalg  a 
roan,  and  bemg  gifted  only  wi^  the  large 
lordly  feculties  of  mankiodi  could  not  un- 
derstand the  reason  of  his  delay,  simply  be* 
cause  that  very  British  part  of  his  dature — 
bis  own  self^eUance^-put  a  bandage  on  his 
eyes.  It  was  not  likely  that  hewould  own 
to  Himself — he^  the  firm,  determined,  cool- 
headed  Will  Bright,  to  whom  men  dder 
than  himself  appealed  in  matters  of  difficult 
judgment — how  could  he  own  to  himself 
that  he  was  afraid  of  the  girl  he  had  known 
and  petted  ever  since  she  was  three  years 
old  P  And  yet  if  he  had  led  a  less  active 
outside  life^-^had  he  been  more  of  a.  stu- 
dentr^Will  might  have  learned  out  of 
book!  that  much  of  his  love  was  fonnded 
on  the  sort  of  xeverent  awe  which  now 
tied  his  tongue.  Even  as  a  child  Nuna  had 
talked  to  him,  not  learnedly,  for  Nuna  had 
little  enough  of  learning  tdl  she  went  to 
London,  but  in  a  way  quite  as  much  be- 
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yond  WilFs  comprehension  as  learning 
itself  about  pictures  in  the  clouds,  in  the 
fire ;  she  would  even  weave  stories  out  of 
a  hedge  bank,  which  made  Will  marvel. 
He  could  not  define  'his  feelings ;  but  he 
had  long  been  aware  of  the  presence  of 
somethmg  in  Nuna  be3rond  his  power  either 
to  grasp  or  to  S3anpathize  with ;  and  die 
very  self-reliance  which  he  never  shrank 
from  manifesting  among  his  fellows,  made 
him  prefer  to  love  that  to  which  he  felt 
himself  inferior.  Tangible  superiority  he 
would  have  shrunk  fiiom,  but  he  did  not  rec- 
ognize this  in  the  tieauforts.  Mr.  Beaufort 
was  proud  that  his  wife  had  been  an  earl's 
daughter,  but  his  poverty  kept  him  aloof 
firom  his  aristocratic  connections ;  and  as 
to  blood.  Will  Bright  was  not  of  yeoman 
descent :  some  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
county  were  kin  on  his  father's  side. 

In  his  matter-of-fact  way  he  would  per- 
haps have  said  that  his  wealth  and  the 
comforts  with  which  he  could  surround  a 
portionless  wife  were  equivalents  to  the 
bluest  blood  in  England.  His  mother^s 
words  had  aroused  him  to  the  fact  of  his 
delay,  and  Will  was  impatient  to  atone 
for  it. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
A  TALK. 

On  the  morning  on  which  the  master  of 
Gray's  Farm  took  his  way  to  Guildford, 
Paul  Whitmore  had  risen  much  eariier  than 
he  ever  did  in  London,  and  had  in  conse- 
quence gained  considerably  in  the  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Fagg. 

So  far  as  feeling  went,  possibly  she  might 
have  preferred  to  have  got  his  breakfast 
later.  It  was  a  bu^  morning  at  the 
"  Bladebone ; "  a  noisy  party  ofhorse-deal- 
ers  had  come  in  over  night  fix)m  Weston 
fair,  and  they  were  assembled  in  die  large 
room  clamoring  for  breakfast  when  Paul 
asked  for  his.  But  Mrs.  Fagg  was  one  of 
those  women  to  whom  an  emergency  is  as 
a  whetstone  to  a  knife ;  it  neither  flurried 
her  nor  made  her  impatient,  just  a  flush 
on  die  pale  cheek,  a  fire  in  the  sunken 
eyes,  and  a  compression  of  the  firm  moudi 
told  an  observer  that  die  woman  was  over- 
taxed, and  might  somewhat  stir  his  indig- 
nation against  her  small-eyed  lord  and 
master  smoking  his  jnpe  in  die  garden, 
while  he  counted  his  plums  and  apricots 
ripening  on  the  wall. 

How  many  eggs  and  rashers  of  ham  were 
cooked  and  carried  into  die  consumers 


diereof  on  that  hot  summer  morning  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  The  horse-dealers 
disdained  all  cold  meats ;  and  Mrs.  Fagg 
being  too  solicitous  for  the  credit  of  the 
"  Bladebone  "  to  permit  her  maid  a  share 
in  the  cooking,  Paul  found  her  still  bend- 
ing over  the  fire  when  he  went  to  look  for 
her  after  breakftist 

'*  I  shall  come  in  to  dinner  some  tiaie, 
Mrs.  Pi^,**  he  said,  ^  and  I  shall  want  to 
keep  my  room  on  certainly  till  Monday, 
periiaps  longer.  Dear  me  !  is  not  that 
very  hot  work  ?  " 

He  looked  admiringly  round  the  kit- 
chen :  die  white  wood  of  the  long  dresser, 
the  bright  oak  table  up  in  one  comer,  the 
shining  array  of  pots  and  pans  glowing  in 
the  fire  heat,  and  sending  out  a  w»in 
^eeting  to  the  sunshine  which  streamed 
in  through  the  window,  Mrs.  Fagg  placing 
die  last  golden  egg  on  the  dish  of  crimson 
rashers,  all  struck  his  fancy  as  new  and 
unusual. 

Mrs.  Fagg  set  a  cover  on  the  dish  and 
gave  it  to  the  maid  before  she  answered. 

"  Now  mind  what  you're  about,  Sarah ; 
if  you  overset  an  egg,  there's  no  pickin'  it 
up,  mind  you  that.  Well,  sir,  it  is  hot, 
bat  I  don't  look  to  find  cooking  cool ;  per- 
haps yon  never  saw  an  inn  kitchen  be- 
fore, sir  ?  " 

Something  in  the  landlady's  manner 
told  Paul  dmt  Mrs.  Fagg  deemed  his  pre- 
sence in  her  kitchen  superfluous. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said;  "I've  not  seen 
many  English  kitchens,  but  abroad  Pm 
sure  to  find  them  out.  You  should  see 
the  wonderful  brass  pans  and  kettles  they 
have  there ;  they  are  quite  a  study.  Wel^ 
I  must  say  good-morning." 

"Quite  a  study!"  Mrs.  Fagg  ttsrew 
back  her  cap-strings  contemptuous^. 
"  That's  so  Kke  a  man ;  they  always 
judge  of  things  by  the  outside ;  they  set  no 
vally  on  the  trouble  that  things  cost  folks 
to  keep  bright.  Just  like  Dennis ;  he'll 
go  about,  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it^  this 
morning,  making  a  boast  all  overAshton 
of  the  breakfasts  the '  Kadebone '  has  serv- 
ed up,  and  he'll  give  no  more  a  thought 
to  my  trouble  dian  I  give  to  them  egg- 
shells," send  she  flung  a  handful  of  them 
on  the  fire. 

Paul  was  glad  to  get  away  from  die 
heat^  ^d  to  find  himself  again  in  Carving's 
Wood  Lane,  under  the  over-arching  trees. 
These  werethe  causes  q{  gladness  he  own- 
ed  to ;  he  was  half  ashamed  of  the  eager- 
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ness  which  drew  him  on  to  Pattys  cot- 
tage. 

''Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  ion- 
ilex"  is  a  sort  of  maxim  we  grow  up  to 
have  faith  in,  as  we  put  faith  in  ''  A  stitch 
in  dme  saves  nine,''  and  other  wise  ad- 
ages, with  a  secret  belief  that  if  they  came 
freshly  to  us,  and  so  presented  tempting 
food  for  investigation,  we  might  discover 
that  they  ave  not  so  flawless  as  they  seem. 
One  point,  however,  in  respect  of  this  first 
maxim  is  certain ;  if  a  man's  fan<^  be 
strongly  and  suddenly  impressed  over* 
ni^t,  the  impression  grows  almost  as 
Jack's  beau>stalk  did — grows  in  a  semi- 
conscious way  through  his  dreams,  till 
when  he  awakes  next  morning  it  has  shaped 
itself  into  an  intense  desire  to  realize  the 
half-tasted  delight  which  caused  it 

It  had  been  so  with  Paul  Whitmore. 
Those  few  brief  moments  with  Patty  had 
been  exquisite  to  him  ;  his  ardent  love  of 
beauty  had  found  full  scope  for  worship  in 
her  loveliaess,  and  the  simple,  sweet  shy- 
ness with  which  it  seemed  to  him  she 
shrank  irom  his  admiration,  had  made  him 
long  to  conquer  it — to  tame  this  lovely 
rustic  into  a  likii^  for  him.  If  you  had 
told  Paul  Whitmore  that  there  was  any 
danger  of  his  really  loving  Patty,  be  would 
have  scofifed ;  and  yet  his  thoughts  had 
been  so  full  of  her  over-night  at  the  Rec- 
tory that  he  had  scarcely  noticed  Nuna 
Beaufort^  The  Rector  had  e^^lained  to 
him  that  he  had  seen  his  friend  Mr.  Bright, 
who  would  be  absent  till  Monday ;  and 
Paul  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  Mi.  Beaufort  on  Sunday,  much 
against  his  will,  and  only  because  he  could 
not  plead  any  good  reason  for  refusing. 

"  I  would  muoh  rather  get  a  stroll  with 
Patty,"  he  said  to  himself  '^thax^  have  to 
play  fine  gentleman  to  a  proper  young  lady 
like  Miss  Beaufort  When  one  goes  in 
the  country,  one  doesn't  care  to  wear  bar* 
ness.     I  like  freedom  in  every  way." 

He  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  Patt^  some- 
where in  the  lane;  but  even  when  he 
reached  her  cottage  gate  there  was  no 
trace  of  her. 

Paul  hesitated  as  to  what  he  should  da 
There  might  be  some  one  besides  Patty 
in  the  cottage,  and  it  might  vex  the  young 
girl  if  he  ventured  in  wi&out  her  asking. 

He  stood  leaning  on  the  gate  wtnsthng 
— ^whistling  a  tender,  appealing  strain  he 
had  heard  in  Italy ;  he  whistled  it  without 
bdng  conscious  of  its  s^propnateness  to 


his  feelings.  He  had  learned  it  from  a 
young  vetturino  in  a  moonlight  drive  one 
soft  spring  evening ;  and  memory,  linking 
the  tender  emotions  the  sweet  mournful 
air  had  evoked  to  his  present  state,  tuned 
his  lips  to  produce  it  at  Patty's  gate. 

^ut  there  was  no  answering  sign;  all 
was  quiet  After  a  bit  Paul  seated  him- 
self on  the  gate  and  looked  across  the 
open  country.  In  front  of  the  cottagp 
the  ground  sloped  downwards  in  broken 
masses  of  ]rellow  gravel,  fringed  with  long 
fine  grass,  and  then  sunk  into  a  bulrush- 
shaded  pond  crowded  up  with  bog-plants ; 
beyond  this  it  spread  out  into  a  wide,  far- 
stretching  common,  purple  and  green  and* 
brown  in  the  bright  rooming  sunshine,  only 
here  and  there  flecked  widi  golden  gorse 
blossoms. 

Unless  as  a  study  of  color,  there  was 
not  much  in  the  prospect  for  an  artist's 
contemplation,  except  that  an  artist  finds 
food  for  study  in  all  nature ;  but  the  com- 
mon was  so  specially  flat,  and  the  horizon 
beyond  so  specially  level,  that  a  windmill 
with  outspread  sails  was  quite  a  boon  in 
this  unbrc^en  monotony. 

Presently  Paul  looked  towards  the  angle 
of  the  lane,  and  his  heart  gave  a  great  leap ; 
there  was  Patty. 

He  was  beside  her  in  a  minute.  He 
had  resolved  to  repress  his  admiration,  to 
be  quite  indifferent ;  but  he  had  counted 
on  meeting  Patty  in  a  natural  way  in  her 
garden  or  at  her  cottage-door.  Instead, 
he  was  so  taken  at  unawares,  so  eagerly 
dehghted,  that  he  had  got  both  Patty's 
hands  in  his  before  he  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  and  was  gazing  down  into  her  face, 
his  feelings  spesSdng  ardently  in  his  dark 
eyes. 

Noy  his  fancy  had  not  deceived  him ; 
she  was  lovely — far  lovelier  than  she  had 
looked  yesterday.  She  stood  with  down- 
cast eyes,  a  dehcious  blush  rising  softly  in 
each  cheek  ;  and  it  seemed  to  Paul  that 
her  hands  trembled  while  they  lay  passive- 
ly in  his  warm  dasp. 

All  Paul's  speech  had  flown ;  he  only 
wanted  to  look  at  Pat^.  He  feared  to 
break  the  exquisite  raptures  the  sight  of 
her  face  inspired,  by  any  word.  He  would 
have  stood  there  much  longer  if  Patty  her- 
self had  not  roused  him. 

The  white  lids  were  gently  raised,  and 
then  the  sweet  blue  eyes  looked  up  from 
undi^r  their  black  la^es.  Patty  drew  her 
hands  away  gently.    ^ 
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Tbtf  Q  Fl&ul  found  his  tosgue* 

"Where  have  yon  been?  I  feai:edl 
^xould  AOt  9f»e.you/.  I  bAve  be^  waiting 
for  you  ever  so  loaag." 

"  I'm  very  ^orry,"  said  Patty ;  **  I  w^at 
to  the  po*t,  sir." 

**  Do  you  write  letters  thea  ?"  he  said, 
with  a  keen  pang  of  je^ous  vexation. 

Patty  stooped  a  little ;  she  tried  to  tre«gd 
a  stone  into  its  pia^e  in  the  loose  gravel. 

"  SonnetimeSf  sir." 

"  I>on't  call  me  sir — pray  don't.  Would 
you  object  to  tell  me  the  name  of  yoijo: 
Qorrespbndent,  Paity?" 

Fs^ty  looked  at  him ;  she  saw  that  he 
was  frowning,  and  a  half  smile  curved  her 
full  red  lips. 

"  I  wrote  this  ktter  to  a  friend  of  mine 
— Miss  Coppock,"  she  said. 

"  A  friend  of  yours  1  Where  does  she 
live  ?  "  said  Paul  He  said  the  words  ab- 
sently. 

<^]^. Guildford  I  used  to  lire  withher 
before  father  sent  ibr  me  honae."  Patty 
sighed.  « 

This  was  the  first  dew  ^le  had  given 
him,  and  Paul  caught  at  it  eagerly.  He 
Idnged  to  nuke  her  ialk  about  herself,  as 
he  had  longed  just  now  to  stand  still  gat- 
ing down  into  her  face. 

He  .saw  this  momiiig  that  ihe  was  less 
rustic  than  he  had  thought  She  had  been 
atsed  to .  something  better  than  a  mere 
country  life  ;  others  had  doubtless  admired 
her  as  much  as  he  did ;  and  yet  if  she  were 
nware  of  her  •beauty  she  oouki  not  be  so 
simple. 

""  WMch  du  you  like  best,  Guildford  or 
the  cottage  here?'' 

<<  I  di^'t  know  quite^"  and  Patty 
blushed. 

"  But  your  father  is  kind  to  you,  isn't  he  ? 
You  are  happy  with  him^  aren't  you  ?  " 

Patty  tossed  her  head  like  a  young  pony. 

''  Father's  kind ;.  but  you  see  I've  been 
brought  up  different  to  his  ways,  and  I  find 
them.too  strict" 

^*Ah  !•"  said  Paul,  and  Mr.  Fagg's  words 
came-back* 

Poor  Uttle  Patty  1  she  was  then  one  of 
the  victims  he  had  fruicied  only  existent  in 
books ;  s^ut  t^>  in  this  looely  cottage  with 
a  miserly  father,  who  probably  made  her 
work  cruelly  hard  so  as  to  getthemost^he 
could  ;Out  of  her;  and  yet  her  hands 
turned  small  signs  of  work. 

<^He  says,"  Patty  went  on,  timidly  g^aatr 
cing  up  every  now  and  then  to  oaake  aure 


her  listener  did  not  think  her  or«r4)Qkl, 
*'  I  ought  to  earn  wages ;  he  wants  me  to 
take  service  at  the  factory." 

''Take  senaq^l"  Paul's  brain,  spua 
round  It  was  fortunate  for  Patty  that 
she  stood  there  close  to  him  in  all  her 
beauty  as  she  said  this,  or  he  might  have 
been  cured  of  his  growing  passion.  ^Ser- 
vice I"  a  vision  of  Patty  with  cap  and 
apron* cleaning  the  gr^te  in  the  Redcffy 
drawing-room,  of  Patty  thus  garbed  leceiy- 
ing  her  orders  from  the  silent,  unapproAcfa- 
aUe  Miss  Beaufort,  almost  made  hun  gasp 
for  breath. 

"  You  must  not  dream  of  such  a  thing/' 
he  said  warmly.  ^^  What  can  yaur  falser 
be  thiid(ing  about  ?  He  must  know  that 
you  would  be  exposed  to  ail  kinds  of 
annoyance,  even  tf  you  were  in  any  waf 
fit  for  s\ich  a  thing.  You  must  lat4;h  at 
him,  and  tell  him  you  mean  to  juaory  and 
have  a  house  of  your  own  to  take  care  oi" 

Paul  did  not  know  how  eago-ly  he  looked 
at  her  aa  he  spoke.  He  s^  to  himac^ 
''  Of  course  she'll  marry,  only  I  hope  it 
will  be  something  better  than  a  mere  bump- 
'kin«"  A  quick  flush  on  P^ttl^'s  face,  £Dd 
a  sudden  light  in  her  ^y&i  as  she  looked 
fuU  at  him,  tdd  him  ]»  had  in  isome  way 
offended  her*.  . 

''  What  is  the  matter  ?  don't  you  mcaii 
to  marry?"  he  said 

"No;"  Pat  V  looked  «ilky. 

^And  won^t  you  tell  mt  why?"  said 
PauL  He  felt  so  guiUy  at  baaring.made 
thti  poor  child  unhappy^  he  longed  to  take 
her  in  hb  arras  and  comfort  her. 

""  I  don't  know."  Patty  hung  her  head, 
and  her  lip  quivered  Paul's  cmio^ 
grew  intense. 

'^Ah,  yott  can't  marry  the  nma  you  love, 
and  so  you  wods't  have  any  one  else,"  he 
said,  huighing)y«  ''  Tbatf s  hA^u  ddo^ 
is  it  ? "  and  while  he  laughed  he  felt  as 
jealous  as  Blue  Beard. 

Patty  looked  up,  her  eyes  round  with 
surprise* 

<<  What  does  he  know  about  me  ?  "  she 
thought  "  I  don't  love  anybody/'  .she 
said  slowly ;  "  and  I  won't  many  only  to 
please  Father." 

Th^e  w»B  «  litUe  pause.  Paul,  had 
aanakened  to  ihe  consciousoess  that  he 
waa  italkii^.iik  a  vory  iuoususl  way  to  this 
country  f^Sk  itodPatty  was  waking  to  see 
<he  «&«t^  her  vor^ 

Patty  J»adiear»ed  xnudi  irom  her  fiwad 
in  GuikKofd,  and  one  lesson  that  shehad 
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cfif)eGiaUy  ueteined  was,  never  to  lessen 
tiie  effect  of  her  beau^fey  by  too  many  words. 
^'Middle-aged .women  and  pftam  women 
jnnfit  talk,  my  dear/'  said  Miss  Coppodc ; 
^<  but  till  a  man  tires  cf  a  pretty  face,  let 
him  look  at  it-^tiwf  s  aU  he  wants  ;  and 
yours  is  no  common  preity  faoe,  Eatty 
Westropp.** 

"  Well  then,"  Paul  spoke  slowly,  « I 
don't  see  why  3rou  should  not  slay  a^hame, 
and  keep  facrnae  for  yom:  faither ;  be  most 
have  some  on&;'' 

But  Patty  was  not  appeased,  though  she 
tried  to  hide  her  vexalion,  and  tiie  flutter 
she  was  in  made  this  dificalt }  her  only 
help  lay  in  clinging  to  Mbs  Coppock's 
wisdom.  ^  Patience  says  real  ladies  nerer 
lodL  cross,"  shethou^ ;  ^'they  cmly  smile 
rU  the  harder  to  hide  what  they  feel,''  and 
she  forced  a  smile*  Patty  was  not  as  ^na- 
pie  as  Paul  t<H>k  her  to  te,  but  she  had 
nev^. talked  qoilje  alone  to  a  gtsntleman 
bdbie,  and  dt  was  very  difficult  to  know 
horn  to  behave^  Patty's  mle  was  that  no 
xaan  was  a  gentleman  who. earned  his  liv- 
ings but  it  was  impossible  to  deny  this 
gentkman's  daim.to  the  title,  even  if  he 
did  paint  pictures. 

^*  I  don't  like  >ioiigh  wcik,''  ^le  said, 
plaintivdyj  ^'it  spoils  my  hands.*' 

Paul  glanced  at  the  ill-iiaed  hands ;  tiiey 
were  plump  and  well  shaped,  with  little 
rose-tinted  dimples  where  knuckk-bones 
^Qw  later.  The  fingers,  too,  so  {ax  as  he 
could  Judge,  lodged  round  and  shapely; 
but  Pat^had  taken  good  care  to  crumple 
tip  ber  fiogee  points  as  she  spoke,  so  tiwt 
ke  did  not  see  much  more  than  two  small 
pink  fists. 

''But  yon  would. have  bard  work  to  do 
in  service,  would  you  not  1^ 

^^Not  if  I  was  lady's  maid.  But  I 
afaottkki*t  like  service  at  all,"  said  Patty* 
angxiiy. 

'<  Not  ev^  at  the  Rectory?"  She  look- 
ed  <so  pretty,  4nd  in  her  pettish  mood  she 
had  so  forgotten  her  shyness  that  he  teased 
her  on  purpose  to  prolong  it. 

'<  Noi  tiokt  I  wouldn't  I  woukiQ.'t  be 
Miss  Nimafs  maid  not  for  bet^r  wages 
than  she  could  ever  give." 

The  words  jarred,  but  she  was  growing 
more  charming  every  rainute*  he  thoaght. 

>'  I  sh<nild  kBiV^  tinm^t  Miss  Beotdiofyt 
a  kind,  quiet  sort  of  yomig  lady." 

^  I  don't  know  abcmt  that,"  s»d  Patty, 
and  ^e  fixed  her  eyes '  doggedly  oti  the 
cottage,  ^'and  I  don't  cave  to  know.    I 


don't  believe  anybody  does  know  her. 
She  hasn't  a  bit  of  style  or  manner  about 
her;  why,  tbe  maids  at  the  Rectory  don't 
mind  her  more  dian  th^d  mind  me." 

^^Well,  we  won't  talk  about  her/'  Paul 
was  sorry  when  he  saw  tears  of  vexation 
ki  the  ang^  girl's  eyes.  ^I'll  tell  you 
what  I  want,  ^tty ;  I  want  you  to  sit  to 
me-«I  mean  I  want  to  take  your  likeness. 
You'll  let  me  paint  it,  won't  you  ?  '* 

Patty  felt  hovribly  a^uuued.  Whatever 
had  she  been  about,  letting  the  gentleman 
hear  her  find  fault  widi  Miss  Nmia,  and 
getting  in  a  passion,  and  all  because  she 
Mt  jealous  that  be  bad  onty  made  a  pencil 
scribble  of  iierself,  while  Miss  Nuna  was 
sketched  distincdy  as  she  sat  on  ^e  tree 
stump.  And,  meantime,  he  had  been 
meaning  thifr«^his  great  wonderful  tri- 
umph. Oh,  how  d^e  wBhed  she  had 
known  before  ^e  smt  off  that  letter  to 
Miss  Coppock. 

She  looked  up  at  Paul  so  swe^ly,  so 
gratefully,  that  he  could  hardly  help  kissing 
her. 

**  Yes^  if  you  like,  sir." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
PATTY'S     SUNDAY. 

^  Jav«  ! "  tbe  Rectcur  called  through  his 
bedroom  door  ta  the  maid  who  had  just 
brought  his  shaving  water,  ^'  if  any  letters 
come  for  me  this  morning,  bring^  them  up 
to  me  beue." 

^Yes^"  he  went  on  to  himself,  <^  there 
is  sui:e  to  be  a  letter  from  Elisabeth,  and 
unless  she  fixes  a  definite  time  for  coming 
1  shall  not  tell  Nuna  I  have  invited  her. 
Wl^  should  there  be  any  discussion  about 
it  ?  Surely  I  can  judge  better  than  Nutia 
can*" 

Having  said  this  in  tbe  captious  majmer 
wbich  some  men  mistake  for  firmness,  Mr. 
Beaufort  sat  down  before  Jiis  looking-gh^ 
and  sha.ved« 

Another  tap  at  the  door,  and  when  ke 
opened  it  he  found  two  letters — one  from 
Z^ss  Malthewsy  the  other  for  Roger  Wes- 
tropp,  under  cover  t0  the  Rector  of 
Asbton. 

Mias  Matthews  would  be  delisted  to 
oome  ;<  but  was  her  dear  cousin  quite  oufe 
that  &uii&g  KuRia  wished  for  her?  ^«  You 
muat  remember  that  she  is  mistress  of 
your  housekcdd  now«  and  I  oanmot  go  to 
you  unless  I  am  sure  of  her  welcome." 

Mr.  Beaufoit  looked  fietful  as  he  read, 
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and  then  folded  up  tibe  letter  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket 

"  These  women  have  no  consideration, 
not  even  £lizabeth.  Why  give  me  the  trou- 
ble of  writing  twice  ?  However,  I'll  soon 
let  her  know  who  is  master  at  the  Rectory." 

The  feeling  that  he  was  plotting  against 
her  made-  his  manner  to  Nuna  much  more 
fatherly  than  usual.  She  was  in  one  of 
V  her  excited,  sprightly  moods.  Mr.  Whit- 
more  had  promised  to  come  in  after  church 
and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  tliem, 
and  Nuna  had  never  in  her  Wfc  seen  any 
one  like  Mr.  Whitmore. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  to  her,  but 
then  Nuna  did  not  thirst  for  admiration. 
The  only  man  she  knew  intimately.  Will 
Bright,  always  showed  her  that  he  was 
thinking  of  her,  and  she  would  have  liked 
him  better  if  he  had  occasionally  treated 
her  to  a  little  neglect.  Nuna  had  never 
loved  any  one  yet,  but  she  had  shaped  out 
in  her  dreams  a  creature  she  idolized — a 
creature  too  high  and  noble  for  poor, 
weak  human  nature  to  attain  to,  but  still 
a  creature  in  whom  Nuna  believed  as  im- 
plicitly as  she  believed  in  heaven.  She 
had  given  this  dream-love  a  likeness,  the 
portrait  of  which  Paul  had  reminded  her, 
and  this  had  attached  a  strange  signifi- 
cance tocher  casual  glance  at  him  when 
they  met  in  the  lane.  And  on  that  Fri- 
day evening  vrhen  she  came  into  the 
drawing-room  and  found  Mr.  Whitmore 
chatting  with  her  father,  his  voice  and 
manner  had  no  strangeness  for  her  ;  they 
seemed  the  realization  of  that  which  she 
had  so  often  pictured. 

All  day  Saturday  she  had  been  in  what 
the  cook  irreverently  termed  **one  of 
Miss  Nuna's  moons."  She  could  not 
have  told  what  she  was  thinking  of,  unless 
it  was  Mr.  "Whitmore, 

This  morning  she  had  waked  with  the 
glad  anticipation  of  coming  joy.  She 
tried  hard  to  collect  her  thoughts  in 
church,  and  luckily  for  her  she  did  not 
see  Paul ;  he  sat  some  way  behind  her, 
far  more  intent  on  looking  at  Patty  than 
at  his  Prayer-book. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Dennis,"— Mrs- 
^^^  always  took  her  husband's  arm  and 
leaned  on  it  as  they  walked  home  from 
church, — *<  girls  such  as  Patty  Westropp 
don't  ought  to  go  to  church^— that  they 
oughtn't ;  they're  a  snare  to  young  men's 
eyes." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  but  Patty  can't  help 


being  so  very  pretty ; "  and   then  Mr. 
Fagg  looked  half-sheepish. 

'*  Now  don't  be  a  fool,  X>ennis,  if  you 
can  help  it,  putting  me  out  on  a  Sunday 
c^  all  days  in  the  week.  If  you'd  got 
sense  in  your  eyes  instead  of  folly,  you'd 
have  seen  sometiiing  in  Patty's  face  this 
morning  besides  the  good  looks  you're  so 
in  love  with." 

"  In  love !  that's  a  good  one  1 "  Den- 
nis sniggered  till  his  wife's  fingers  itched 
to  box  his  ears;  but  she  was  not  the 
woman  to  lower  a  man  in  the  opinion  of 
his  neighbors,  so  she  only  held  her  parasol 
very  sliffly,  and  leaned  extra  heavily  on 
the  delinquent's  arm.  "  Why,  Kitty,  you 
know  I  never  was  in  k>vc  but  once,  and 
that's  been  ever  since— eh,  old  woman  ?  " 

*' Don't  be  a  simpleton!"  But  she 
was  clearly  appeased.  '^What  I  mean 
is,"  she  lowered  her  voice,  for  they  were 
still  in  the  stream  o[  folks  that  had  come 
out  of  church  with  them,  "  there's  some- 
thing up  between  Patty  and  our  lodger. 
Now  don't  contradict  me,  Dennis.  He'd 
look  at  her,  of  course ;  I  don't  meaa  that 
only.  Men  are  just  like  flies  at  treacle, 
if  there's  any  pink-and-white  doll  to  be 
looked  at.  But  I  never  saw  Patty  look 
as  she  looked  at  him  this  morning.  If  s 
high  time  Roger  came  home  to  see  after 
that  girl." 

Patty  lingered  in  church*  She  had 
felt  proud  and  happy  that  Mr.  Whitmore 
did  not  sit  on  the  Rectory  bench,  and  she 
had  likewise  been  aware  that  during  the 
service  his  looks  had  been  constantly 
travelling  towards  her;  but  the  service 
was  over  now,  and  yet  he  made  no  move- 
ment to  leave  his  seat.  Patty  waited  till 
almost  every  one  had  gone  oat,  and  then 
she  had  to  follow  the  rest  She  stood 
waiting  among  the  daisy^overed  graves, 
as  if  ^e  were  reading  some  of  the  quaint 
headstones..  ''Why  don't  he  come,  I 
wonder  ?  He  don't  know  Miss  Beauiost 
Why  need  he  wait  till  she  comes  out  ?  I 
know  thaf  s  what  he's  waiting  for."  She 
stamped  her  foot  angrily,  heedless  that 
she  stamped  it  on  an  old  Uackened  stone, 
blistered  with  orange-colored  spots. 

She  looked  towards  the  porch  again. 

Miss  Nuna  was  coming  out,  axKl  Mr. 
WhitnK>re  was  following  her;  and,  yes, 
they  were  shaking  hands.  Patty  stood 
as  still  as  one  of  me  old  headstones,  and 
she  felt  mad  with  jealous  vexation  when 
she  saw  Miss  Nuna  taking  the  path  that 
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led  through  the  churchyard  to  the  Rectory 
gate,  and  Mr.  Whttmore  walking  side  by 
side  with  her,  seemingly  without  invitation. 

He  never  so  much  as  looked  around  at 
Patty. 

"  Ifs  too  bad — a  deal  too  bad ;  and  to 
see  him  yesterday  while  he  was  painting 
my  picture,  he  looked  as  if  he  never 
could  care  for  anybody  but  me."  Poor 
Patty  sobbed  freely  as  soon  as  she  was 
safe  out  of  the  throng  of  neighbors  and  in 
the  lane,  and  the  large  hot  tears  blister- 
ed her  fre^  white  ribbons.  "I  did 
riot  want  him  to  speak  to  me  before 
people,  but  he  needn't  go  off  with  her. 
And  is  he  going  to  be  just  the  same  to 
Miss  Nuna  as  he  was  to  me  yesterday? 
Oh  !  I  do  hate  her,  I  do ! "  said  Patty, 
vehemently;  "and  sht's  not  pretty.  I 
don't  care  what  folks  say,  I  can't  see  no 
prettiness  ;  she*s  as  pale  and  as  thin  as  a 
lily,  no  shape  nor  color  in  her." 

Poor  Patty !  her  pretty  white  eyelids 
were  red  and  swelled  by  the  time  she 
reached  the  cottage.  She  felt  miserably 
ill-used.  Her  life  had  not  pleased  her,  it 
had  been  so  dull  and  hard  to  her  ease- 
loving,  pleasure-seeking  nature ;  but  till 
now  she  had  endured  it  for  the  sake  of 
what  was  to  come  by  and  by ;  she  had 
looked  forward.  Miss  Coppock  had  pre- 
dicted that  her  face  would  make  her  for- 
tune some  day,  and  Patty  had  firmly 
determined  to  he  a  lady,  however  long 
she  might  have  to  wait  for  promotion. 
Her  notions  of  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
this  exaltation  were  perhaps  not  very  re- 
fined, but  they  bore  a  strong  family  re- 
semblance to  those  of  many  of  her  more 
cultivated  sisters. 

She  should  never  walk;  she  should 
have  a  carriage  to  take  her  wherever  she 
chose  to  go.  Then  she  would  live  in 
London  itself,  and  buy  as  many  bonnets 
and  gowns  and  gloves  as  ever  she  Kked— 
much  grandef  bonnets  than  Miss  Cqf)- 
pock  had  ever  had  in  her  show-room; 
and  she  should  wear  plenty  of  real  jewels. 
However  lofty  her  dreams  would  some- 
times be,  this  last  vision  always  floated  on 
the  summit  of  the  pyramid. 

One  evening  at  Miss  Coppock*  s  a 
county  grandee  drove  into  town  on  her 
way  to  some  laige  party  on  the  other  sid6 
of  it.  The  lad/s  head-dress  had  got  dis- 
placed, and  Patty  was  sent  for  to  help 
Miss  Coppock  in  arranging  it.  The  lady 
blazed  with  diamonds,  and  the  girl  saw 


how  they  renovated  the  feded  beauty  in 
her  face.  This  same  face  in  the  morning 
Patty  had  thought  sallow  and  plain,  but 
now  the  lustre  of  the  jewels  lent  a 
sparkle  to  it,  and  made  it  attractive.  The 
lesson  was  not  forgotten.  From  that 
evening  Patty's  resolve  took  increased 
strength.  If  she  were  beautiful  in  her 
simple  cotton  dress,  what  would  she  be  in 
velvet  and  diamonds?  Castle-building 
and  planning  had  soothed  her  toil  when 
she  came  to  live  at  Ashton ;  bright  dreams 
of  the  future  gave  a  relish  to  the  homely 
fare  which  her  father  said  was  good 
enough  for  such  as  them.  But  the  last 
two  days  had  taught  Patty  a  new  kind  of 
happiness.  At  first  when  Paul  noticed 
her,  and  she  thought  he  would  take  her 
likeness,  h^r  heart  throbbed  with  joy.  If 
he  painted  her  picture,  others  might  see 
it ;  rich  and  grafid  people  perhaps  would 
inquire  about  the  original ;  but  yesterday 
as  Paul  talked  to  her  while  he  painted, 
and  as  she  felt  his  eyes  fixed  in  their  ardent 
gaze,  a  more  idle,  more  exquisite  sensa- 
tion than  castle-building  had  come  to 
Patty;  dress  and  bonnets, jewelry  even, 
faded  in  the  pride  of  being  admired  by 
him.  Her  cheeks  glowed,  her  lips 
trembled,  and  when  at  last  Paul  left  off 
painting  and  said  he  must  go  back  to  the 
inn,  she  could  scarcely  keep  from  tears. 

He  disappeared  at  last  round  the  angle 
of  the  lane,  and  all  the  sunshine  went  out 
of  her  aft^noon.  She  would  have  liked 
to  have  gone  on  always  in  such  new 
delicious  enjoyment,  and  to  her  surprise 
she  found  that  hours  had  slipped  away  un- 
heeded. It  was  very  weary  to  think  'that 
he  would  not  come  again  till  Monday, 
and  then  her  father  might  be  at  home. 

"  But  Father  carft  find  fault  with  him 
for  taking  my  likeness  ;  no  one  can  say 
a  word  against  his  coming  here  to  do 
that.  And  yet  I  don't  want  Father  to 
know,  and  I  couldn't  have  Mr.  Whitmore 
see  Father ; "  and  then  she  began  to 
count  the  hours  whicH  must  pass  before 
she  saw  Paul  again. 

Patty's  nature  was  worldly;  and  no 
one  had  ever  tried  to  teach  her  that  she 
must  not  live  entirely  for  herself  But 
as  she  came  home  from  church  on  this 
Sunday,  with  aH  the  heart  she  had,  she 
loved  Paul  Whitmore  better  ^an  shehad 
ever  loved  anything  or  anybody,  and  she 
longed  to  have  him  beside  her,  chiefly 
because  ^e  did  love  him. 
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She  th]?ew  Ihe  nieely-tnmnied  bonnet 
on  her  bed  when  she  reached  home,  for- 
getful <tf  die  tender  citfe  she  HwoB^y  be- 
stowed <m  it  She  sat  down  before  iJkr 
tiny  lookiog-glafis.  Her  hair  was  nifiled, 
her  eyes  looked  red  and  fretful^  her  lace 
'was  tear-stniaed,  her  mouth  even  drooped 
in  limp  misery. 

"If  I  looked  like  that  in  diurdv'' 
she  sobbed,  ^no  wonder  he  went  h<Moe 
with  hen  Oh  J  why  can't  I  have  a  gray 
silk  gown  and  a  black  lace  ^awl  as  well 
as  she  ?  We'd  see  who'd  do  the  most 
credit  to  their  clothes  then  I  '  But  I 
didn't  think  it  of  him ;  just  because  he 
was  walking  and  talking  with  that  miss, 
I  didn't  think  he'd  be  too  proud  to  speak 
to  me.  But  it's  not  pride,  if  s  meanness. 
Ah  !  and  he'll  forget  all^  about  me  J  He'll 
get  iondof  her  to^y,  and  then  to-monow 
she'U  plan  to  have  lum  there  again.  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?  Like 
will  take  to  like ;  I'm  prettiest,  but  then 
she's  a'lady." 

But  this  last  thought  had  consolation 
in  it.  Patty  drew  her  hands  from  her 
face  and  set  about  smoothing  her  rich 
hair  into  its  usual  wavy  gbss.  Mr. 
Whitmoore  had  seen  Miss  NuDa  in  the 
lane»  and  he  had  not  seemed  much  im- 
pressed by  her ;  he  had  been  much  more 
taken  with  herselC  By  the  time  Patty 
had  washed  away  her  tears,  and  settled 
her  collar  and  brooch  to  her  satisfaction, 
she  decided  that  after  all  he  couJd  not 
help  it,  and  it  was  just  possible  tiuit  he 
had  avoided  her  on  purpose,  so  as  not  to 
draw  notice  on  her. 

^It  would  never  have  done  for  him 
to  speak  before  that  sharp-eyed,  bitter- 
tongued  landlady,"  she  said.  ^^But  I  will 
have  it  out  with  him  all  the  same  when 
he  comes ;  I'm  not  going  to  be  made 
much  of  one  day  and  snubbed  the  next 
without  good  reason.*' 

She  could  pacify  her  anxiety,  but  she 
oould  not  qtiet  impatience.  She  could 
not  feel  at  ease  ;'  she  was  restless  and 
feverish;  the  day  seemed  so  hot  and  so 
kmg  there  was  no  bearing  its  shining 
dullness.  Patty  vrouM  not  give  herself 
even  the  variety  of  afternoon  church. 
She  could  make  excuses  for  Mr.  Whit- 
more  here,  away  from  han,  but  she  knew 
that  if  be  walked  past  her  again  beside 
Miss  Nuna.  she  should  probably  ^  some- 
thing foolish. 

And  so  that  Sunday  went  on,  the  most 


sorronlful  that  Patty  had  ev^  knowA^  tild 
yet  the  first  in  which  she  had  found  auch 
happiness^-^lor  it  iiras  such  happiness  to 
think  over  yesterday.  Would  he  come 
to-morrow  ? 

Something  whispered  that  he  would; 
aad  80|  thinking  over  what  would  happen 
in  his  next  visit,  Patty  sat^  her  head  rest- 
ing on  her  hand,  wfailb  the  %ht  hdtd  out 
of  the  glowing  sunset 

It  was  happiness  to  have  her  tiK>u^ts 
so  filled  that  the  petty  vexations  of  her 
daily  life  had  lost  power  to  annoy  bar. 
When  Rogerwas  at  home  she  hated  the 
darkness  be  insisted  on,  candles  being,  as 
he  urged,  too  deer  to  be  wasted  on  her 
crochet  and  finery ;  but  even  if  the  light 
had  been  dioMiier  than  it  was  now,  Patty 
would  have  preferred  to  be  alone  vnlth  her 
thoughts  in  the  daricness. 

CHAPTER    IX. 
AT  TUX  XECTORY. 

Paul  had  noC  seen  Patty  as  he  passed 
her  half  hidden  behind  a  gravestone; 
and  even  if  he  had,  it  is  possible  that  he 
would  not  have  iK)ticed  het  He  wanted 
to  see  a  good  deal  more  of  the  pretty 
Uttle  thing,  and  he  tertainly  did  not  mean 
to  make  her  a  subject  for  village  gossip. 

He  had  eyes  to  discover  that  Miss  Bemx- 
ibrt  was  fhr  prettier  Aan  he  had  thought 
her  on  Friday.  He  was  not  influence, 
as  Patty  had  feared,  byNuna's  superiority 
of  dress.  Her  eyes  chiefly  had  attracted 
him:  as  she  sat  opposite  at  dinner  he 
foimd  himself  lookmg  at  them,  wondering 
at  dieir  depth  and  variety  of  expression. 
Nuna  was  timid,  and  rather  naore  silent 
than  usual ;  but  ivhen  Mr.  Beaufort  began 
to  question  his  visitor  about  Italy,'  she 
listened  with  such  enthusiastic  interest 
that  Paul  warmed  towards  her.  Mr. 
Beaufort  left  them  together  before  after- 
noon service,  and  then,  little  bylittle^  Paul 
drew  her  on  from  Italy  to  talk  of  pictures 
aiid  of  art,  and  leaned  that  she  herself 
had  an  earnest  love  of  painting,  and  gave 
up  adl  the  time  riie  could  find  to  its  ex- 
erdse. 

Still  Patty  need  not  have  feared,  though 
she  woukl  have  seen  that  the  deep  glow 
on  Nuna's  tcansparent  skin  was  very 
beiaut^ying,  and  that  her  eyes  looked 
into  Paul's  with  a  wealth  of  eicpression 
of  which  she  was  utteriy  uncon^ious. 
But  Nuna  was  quite  aware  that  Mt, 
WhitnK)re  to<3k  a  very  ordinary  interest 
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in  her ^  and  that  ^robabjif  he  woald  not 
have  talked  ito  her  at  aU  if  she  Jlad  not 
cai:ed  $o  miiGh>  for.  the .  things  he  oared 
for ;  and  if  Nuna  had  been  a  little  older 
ske  might  have  feared  that  in^  this  very 
sympathy  of  tastes  lay  a  lepidbioix  to 
Icwe-'-that  th^.  veryvladl  . thing  a.  man 
values  in  a  woman  is  sympathy  wttk  his 
actual  pucsuit  .8he  May  sympatiiiae  with 
himself,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  his 
tastes,  always  provided,  that  she  does  not 
gfow  learned  in  theno^  and  so  lose  the 
sweet  docile  ignorance  which  he  takes 
such  pleasure  in  informbg  and  conro^tingL 
In  one  tray>  her  cousin.  Elizabeth  hsid 
been  a  true  fiaead.  to  Nuna;  sfaee  hnd  so 
magnified  her  iiiUp^s>  and  depreciated 
her  gifl^-tbat  tihe  girl  had  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  hef  own  attractittDS ;  and  k 
never  once  occufred-^  to  her  that  Paul 
could  admire  hen  Truly  she  was  too 
deeply  absorbed  in  him  to  remember  her 
own  identity. 

They  had  tea  in  tl^.  garden;  Nuna  sat 
under  a  grand  old  plane^ree,  the  U^^t 
flecking  her  hair  heteand  there  mth  gold, 
as  it.  crept  down  through  the  broad  leafy 
canopy. 

The  cups  and  saucers  were  rarities^ 
old  Vienna  porcelain,  Mr.  Beaufort  had 
m^pered  t«  Nuna  to  produce  tiiem, 
after  the  dinner  talk  had  shown  him  that 
his  guest  would  appreciate  them ;  bttt 
wheft  Paul  admired  them,  you  would 
have  thought,  from  the  Rector's  manner, 
that  he  was  used  to  drink  tea  out.  of  these 
treasures  every  Sunday^  If  Paul  could 
have  kept  his  thoughts  from  stra3ring  to 
die  cottage,  the  evening  wouki  have  de- 
listed him.  Mr.  3eaufiMrt  was  a  good 
listener  so  long  2^  he  was  well  amused, 
and  the  glow  in  Nona's  eyes  hrd  the  aitist 
M  from  one  description  to  miother,  till 
he  was  surprised  at.  his  own  oloquenoe. 

lie  looked  at  Nuna ;  ^e  was  bending 
forwacd  to  take  a  teacup  from  her  lather, 
and  a  remembrance  struck  him. 

He  drew  out  his<  sketch4KX)k,  and 
showed  her  the  litde:  drawing  he  had 
made  in  Carving's  Wood  Lane. 

^  You  Were  just  like>  it  a  minute  ago,'' 
he  said.'' 

Mr.  Beaufort  lodced  at  it  attentively, 
and  then  a  sudden  remembrance  cune  to 
him  alscL 

*^  Had  you  been  sketching  again  when 
I  met  you  ?  "  He  .looked  hard  at  Paul 
"  Sketching  Martha  Westropp  ?  " 


Paid  did  not  flinch  under  the  Rector's 
scnitiny ;  he  grew  a  shade  palev.  He  wag 
very  angry,  he  couM  net  nave  said  why; 
blit  it  seemed  to  him  that  Nuna  need 
not  be  made  acquainted  with  his  mtimacy 
wkh  Pat^. 

"  I  sketched  the  litde  cottage  di«lre,'^ 
he  said,  carelessly.  He  turned  over  ^e 
leaves^,  and  showed  the  porch  to  Mt* 
iQeaiufert. 

Nuaa  wor^iipped  beauty.     **  PcUty  de^ 
serves  to  be  put  in  more  distinctly;  she' 
would  make  a  beautifhl  picture,  I  think.*^ 
There  wasa- Jittie  iilence,  and  then- 
Paul  felt  that  he  inustsay  something. 

"Yes,  she  is  very  pretty.  I  expect 
some  artist  or  other  has  painted  her  be- 
fore now." 

«« She  is  what  I  could  fancy  a  Ferdita 
might'  be/'  Nuna  went  on,' growing  ex^ 
dted  with  her  own  enthusiasm.  "  She  is 
too  short  for  a  Dorothea;  or  elde  she  has 
just  that  fair,  fresh,  healthy  beauty,  and 
yet  her  dtin  is  nsore  delicate  and  vetve^* 
like  than  any  I  ever  saw.  I  wish^I  could 
dress  Patty  like  a  kdy  for  once,  aiid  see 
how  lovely  she  would  look." 

^  And  most  likely  you  would  be  dis-' 
appointed."  Her  father  spoke,  sharply, 
and  Nui^dsew  intxn  her  shell  in  a  fright 
What  had  she  done?  "  Peasant  beauty,^' 
continued  the  Rector,  evaculariy,  "  owes 
much  to  its  sunroundings :  in  the  garb^  of 
a  higher  class,  its  uncouth  ways  and  dmk- 
wardness  «how  out  as  they  never*  would 
have  4diown  in  cotton  gowns."  1 

Paul  longed  to  give  the  Rector  a  good 
shaking.  He  rose  up  to  say  good^by 
presently,  and  he  held  Nima's  ha»d  in  a 
long,  warm  clasp.  He  could  have  diank*^ 
ed  her  with  all  his  heart  for  her  |;ener(ius 
piydse  of  Patty'^  beauty. 

Even  while  he  hurried  down  Carving's 
Wood  Lane,  impatient  to  see  •  the  face 
that  so  enthradled  him,  h«s  mind  went 
backtoNuna;  and  he  feh  that  if  he  were 
fisee,  there  woold  be  interest  in  getting 
her  to  lay  aside  her  reaerver  in  developing 
the  enthusiastic  nature  which  had  hinted 
its  presence  to#dsyy  as  the  glowing  cracks 
in  the  black  ridge  betray  a  volcano^  But 
this  was  purely,  a  mental  idea.  The  day's 
separation  had  so  fostered  his  passion  for 
Fatty,  that.it  had  been  hard  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Rectory  after  afternoon  set* 
vice;  onlyashghtiear  of  arousing  the 
Rector's  suspicions  had  induced  him.  to 
doit. 
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After  morning  church,  and  that  sweet 
vision  of  Patty  in  her  bonnet,  he  had 
gravely  asked  himself  what  he  was  doing, 
and  how  he  meant  this  idyl  to  end  ?  1^ 
then  came  the  meeting  with  Nuna,  and 
there  had  been  no  further  opportunity  for 
self-communing. 

Now,  as  he  hurried  alcHig  in  his  mad 
impatience — an  impatience  quickened  l^y 
Nuna's  praise — a  sense  of  wrong-<k)ing 
hung  over  him,  but  did  not  check  his 
progress.  As  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
the  cottage,  thought  grew  confused;  a 
tumultuous,  throbbing  joy  left  no  room 
for  aught  beside  its  own  presence. 

CHAPTER  X. 
AN  INTERRUPTION. 

Paul  went  in  behind  the  scariet-mnner 
vines ;  he  wanted  to  take  Patty  by  sur- 
prise, so  he  stepped  over  the  ^ate,  that  its 
dick  might  not  give  her  wammg. 

Light  had  faded  suddenly  out  of  the 
sky,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  porch 
the  green  of  the  honeysuckle  had  darkened 
so  that  the  blossoms  showed  ghostwise  on 
the  dusky  leaves. 

The  stillness  was  death-like,  except  wr 
the  weird,  mysterious  murmur  by  which 
Nature  indicates  her  function  of  perpetu- 
al gp-owth.  As  he  listened,  there  came  a 
shnller  sound  than  these  indistinct  pulse* 
beats— *a  cricket  chirping  out  in  the  silent 
house. 

The  charm  was  broken.  He  had  stood 
in  the  porch,  spelled  by  the  murmuring 
stillness;  he  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
smiled. 

"  I  am  faint-hearted  to  need  encourage- 
ment from  a  cricket." 

The  d6or  opened,  and  there  was  Patty. 

"  I'll  come  out,"  she  said,  *'  it  is  |o 
daric  in  here." 

Tliere  was  no  surprise  in  her  voice.  It 
seemed  to  Paul  that  she  had  felt  his  pre- 
sence before  she  saw  him.  Patty  would 
have  liked  to  ask  him  in-do<»s,  only  then 
he  would  have  seen  how  poor  her  home 
was. 

She  was  so  very  glad  that  she  could 
not  find  anything  to  say.  But  PauPs  first 
words  reminded  her  of  her  grievance 
against  him. 

"  I  thought  I  should  see  you  at  church 
again  ?  " 

Patty  had  meant  to  speak  calmly,  and 
like  a  lady,  as  she  phrased  it,  but  her  in- 
dignation mastered  her.     He  wanted  her 


to  go  to  church,  did  he,  that  he  might 
look  at  her,  and  dien  walk  home  with  Miss 
Nuna,  without  so  much  as  turning  his 
head? 

"  You  wouldn't  have  seen  me  if  Pd 
gone,"  she  said. 

Paul  started,  Ae  words  were  so  harshly 
spoken.  Patty  had  turned  her  head 
s^way,  but  he  felt  that  she  was  looking 
vexed. 

There  was  no  possible  way  of  guessing 
at  Paid's  moods ;  he  was,  as  Mrs.  Fagg 
would  have  said,  "so  touch-and-go." 
The  very  cause  of  offence  of  one  day 
might  on  the  next  be  specially  pleasing 
to  his  fastidious  notions  ;  and  now,  al- 
though at  the  sight  of  Patty  his  whole 
being  seemed  to  go  out  to  her,  and  thourii 
he  could  hardly  restrain  the  avowal  of  his 
passion,  these  few  words,  hardly  snd  flip- 
pantly spoken,  threw  him  back  on  him- 
self—almost broke  through  the  charm 
that  had  held  his  senses  in  thrall. 

He  stood  cold  and  unmoved.  And 
Patty  turned  round  her  head  and  saw 
him  so  standing ;  and  as  she  really  did 
love  him,  nature  prompted  her  to  do  the 
only  thing  which  could  have  moved  him  : 
she  began  to  cry. 

The  little  quivering:  sob  thrilled 
through  his  heart,  and  m  a  minute  his 
arms  were  round  her,  and  she  was  drawn 
dose  to  him. 

"  You  sweet  little  dariing,  what  is  it  ?  " 
he  whispered.  **  You  know  I  couldn't 
vex  you,  Patty." 

Patty  made  no  efifort  to  free  herself.  '^  I 
thought  you'd  forgotten  me,"  she  sobbed. 

The  light  was  very  indistinct,  but  Paul 
did  not  want  much  light  to  make -him  see 
her  face.  He  put  one  hand  under  the 
soft  round  chin,  and  raised  it. 

"  You  would  not  have  liked  me  to 
speak  to  you  before  all  those  people  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Patty.  She  was  so  happy 
^  would  have  said  anything  she  diought 
he  wished  her  to  say. 

^  Of  course  I  knew  I  should  see  you 
here  this  evening  ;  isn't  it  much  better, 
eh?" 

He  bent  down  and  looked  into  her 
eyes — looked  until  his  soul  seemed  to  go 
out  at  his  lips.  Sonciehow  they  met 
Patty's.  . 

Even  while  that  first  thrilling  kiss 
lingered,  a  slight  but  disdnct  sound  made 
thim  start  asunder-^the  click  of  the  gate 
latch. 
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"  If  s  Father,"  Patty  whispered  ;  and 
then  her  keen  wits  helped  her  lover.  "He 
can't  see  us  because  of  the  beaa*vines  ; 
go  away  over  the  front  palings — gO| 
quick  I " 

Paul  would  have  stood  his  ground,  but 
there,  was  such  terror  in  her  voice  that  he 
feared  to  expose  her  to  her  father's  anger. 

He  stepped  over  the  palings  ;  and  then 
he  stood  waiting  till  he  heard  footsteps 
going  towards  the  cottage. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  voices,  but  no 
sounds  of  anger.  He  waited  yet  ifor  some 
time,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  life.  He 
heard  the  front  door  shut,  and  some  creak- 
ing bolts  drawn  across  it,  and  then  he 
turned  slowly  towards  the  lane  again* 

Patty  had  inwardly  blessed  her 
father's  thrifty  ways.  He  could  not  see 
her  blushes  in  the  darkness ;  and  the 
very  fact  of  finding  her  thus,  and  not,  as 
he  expected,  burning  a  candle  through  the 
whole  evening,  put  Roger  in  good  hu- 
mor with  her,  and  made  him  unsuspi- 
cious. 

"  Well,  lass,  I'm  oome  home  later  than 
I  thought,  but  I'd  have  been  later  yet  if 
Mr.  Bright  hadn't  given  me  a  lift;  an'  I've 
brought  you  news  you'll  like  to  hear." 

"  Oh,  whaf  s  that  ?  "  Patty's  heart  flut- 
tered violendy  ;  she  longed  to  run  up- 
stairs and  realize  some  of  the  delight  of 
the  last  few  minutes  ;  it  was  dreadful  to 
be  forced  away  from  the  thought  of  it 
,  "  Well,"  Roger  spoke  almost  jocularly, 
"I'm  not  going  to  say  all  on  a  sudden  ; 
I'll  make  ye  guess,  lass  ;  there's  a  visitor 
coming  to  see  ye." 

At  any  otl^r  time  Patty  roust  have 
guessed  his  meaning,  but  now  she  could 
not  even  take  in  his  words. 

"  A  visitor?  Do  you  want  supper. 
Father  ?  " 

"  I'll  have  a  crust,"  he  said ;  and  in 
the  faint  glimmer  he  found  his  chair  and 
sat  down  in  it,  while  Patty  disappeared 
into  the  wash-hou^. 

A  little  chill  fell  on  her  father.  We  are 
apt  to  proportion  our  notions  by  the 
mood  in  which  we  view  things.  *  If 
Rogei's  journey  had  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  if  on  his  return  he  had  found  Patty 
writing  a  letter  by  the  light  of  a  half-burnt 
candle,  he  would  have  been  as  cold  as 
usual,  and  would  not  have  expected  any 
warmth  from  his  child;  but  he  was  in 
singularly  bright  spirits.  Grandmother 
W<K>d  had  died  easily,  and  had  lefl  her 


savings  to  "her  daughter's  husband, 
Roger  Westropp,  for  the  use  of  his  only 
child  Martha."  This  was  better  than  he 
expected ;  he  should  have  no  trouble  now 
in  keeping  the  money  from  being  spent 
in  ribbons  and  rubbish.  It  had  been  a 
triumph,  too,  to  rescue  the  money  from 
his  brother-in-law  Peter.  Grandmother 
Wood  had  only^left  her  son  ten  pounds ; 
he  had  displeased  her  by  an  imprudent 
early  marriage,  but  at  her  death  she  had  for-, 
given  and  bkssed  both  him  and  his  wife. 

"  How  that  fellow  took  on  for  the  loss 
of  his  mother ! "  said  Roger  to  himselfl 
"He  couldn't  have  done  more  if  she'd 
ieft  to  him  instead  of  to  me.  And  how 
that  wife  of  his  did  try  to  comfort  him ! " 

A  sort  of  smodiered  sigh  escaped  him. 

*>  She  means  well,  does  Pajtty/'  he  said 
to  himself. 

Patty  came  back  with  a  thin  candle  in 
a  flat  tin  candlestick,  and  dien  she  set  a 
loaf^  a  fragment  of  cheese,  and  a  knife  on 
the  table. 

Roger  drew  his  chair  up  and  ate  in 
silence. 

"  I  ma^  as  well  have  a  drink,"  he  said ; 
"Tm  thu^ty."  She  fetched  him  some 
water,  and  then  she  tried  to  think  of 
something  to  say. 

"  How's  Grandmother?" 

Roger  took  a  draught  out  of  the  brown 
pitcher,  and  then  set  it  down  on  the 
table. 

"ae's  dead!  And,  Patty,  she's  left 
all  she'd  got  to  leave  in  trust  to  me 
against  you're  old  enough  to  want  it :  it 
beant  much,  lass,  but  it  'ull  be  useful  one 
day." 

Fatty's  eyes  brightened  for  an  instant ; 
then  a  look  of  disappointment  came  into 
her  face.     She  made  no  answer. 

Something  in  her  silent  manner  struck 
her  father  as  new  and  unusual. 

He  lifted  the  candle  suddenly  to  his 
daughter's  face,  and  gave  her  a  keen, 
searching  glance. 

Patty  did  not  wince  ;  she  had  recovered 
her  self-possession,  and  the  very  manifes- 
tation of  her  father's  suspicion  put  her  on 
guard  to  bafile  it. 

"  What  makes  ye  so  quiet,  lass  ?  Why 
don't  ye  guess  who  your  visitor  'U  be  ?  "> 

"  Is  it  sonoe  one  at  Guildford  ?  "  And 
then  she  went  on  quickly,  roused  suddenly 
out  of  her  deadness  to  outside  things  by 
an  eager  hope:  "Is  it  Miss  Patience 
herself?  " 
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Roger  nodded. 

'*  I  don't  see  as  it  can.  ))e  ajif  odiei^ 
unless  ye've  friends  in  Guildford  as  I 
knows  ilaught  on.  I  saw  Miss  Patience 
in  the  street  yesterday,  and  she  said  she 
was  coming  over  to  Ashton  Rectory,  to- 
morrow or  next  day,  to  wait  on  Miss  Nuna 
Beanlbrt,  and  she  'ud  be  glad  if  you'd  go 
tip  and  see  her  there." 

"You  ought  to  have  a^ed  her  here." 
Patty  spoke  crossly;  a  yisicm  of  Nuna 
waited  oa  obsequiously  by  Miss  Coppock, 
wttk  ^e  ciatseying  manner  the  millinfer 
observed  towards  her  customers,  was 
disturbing.  ^^Miss  Patience  can  come- 
over  all  the  way  from  Giiildfoid  towflit 
on  that  Miss  Nuna,  and  yet  she  won't 
take  the  trouble  so  mmdn  as  to  walk  the 
lei^h  of  Carving's  Wood  Lane  to  see  an 
old  friend  like  me." 

But  Patty  was  too  practical  to  nourish 
snch  resentment 

"  Miss  Nuna  pays  for  her  going/'  she 
thought,  and  her  forehead  grew  smooth. 
Just  then  it  seemed  to  her  tha^  anytlung 
might  be  expected  so  long  as  the  pay  was 
in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered ; 
never  in  her  life  before  had  she  felt  stieh 
a  craving  for  money. 

Roger  paused  before  he  answered  ;  his 
words  were  always  weired  before  he 
spoke  them. 

"  I  did  ask  the  lady  to  come  and  see 
you,  and  I'll  tell  you  why  I  did,  Patty. 
You  can  tell  Miss  Patience  of  your  grand- 
mother's bounty,  if  you  will,  but  I  won't 
have  Jane  at  the  Rectory,  nor  Clara 
Briton  either,  chattenxig  about  my  af&irs ; 
d'ye  hear,  lass  ?  " 

He  spoke  sharply,  but  Patty's  spirits 
had  come  back. 

"  Never  ytm  fear,  Father.  Oh,  I  am  so 
pleased  Miss  Patience  is  coming :  to-mor- 
row or  next  day?    I  hope  to-morrow." 

Roger^s  suspicion  was  lulled. 

'^She^d  got  dull  like  with  beii^  alone^". 
he  said ;  ''  if  she'd  found  anrasement  here, 
she  wouldn't  be  in  suoh  a  taking  at  see- 
ing that  staqk-up  dressmaker."  Then  a^ 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  went  on  akmd : 

'*  Miss  Coppock  '11  be  down  here  some- 
where about  duree  o'clock.  You  can  give 
her  a  cup  o'  tea,  Patty,  but  I'll  have  na 
waste  in.  providing  cakes  aad  pastry; 
don't  you  fiuicy  I'll  make  the*  smallest 
change  in  my  ways  because  of  this  bit  of 
money  oomin'  in.  If  s  put  by  against  a 
rainy  day." 


*^  Suppose  the  rainy  <ky  never  comes,  'V 
Patty  laughed.  She  was  too  happy  in  the 
prospect  before  her  to  be  veaoed  again. 
Her  secret  had  been  delicious  enou^  in 
itself  only,  but  to  think  of  pouring  out  to 
Miss  Coppock  the  story  of  the  last  three 
daysi  Oh,  it  .was  too  delightful !  Why, 
if  .Fatker  had  not  come  when  he  did,  thtre 
was  no  knowing .  what  Mr.  Whitmore 
might  have  said* 

Her  father  was  tired,  and  scarcely  ai^ 
swered  her  last  words.  Patty  went  upst^drs 
to  her  httle  bare  room,  ^d  listened  itnpa^ 
tiently  to  his  slow,  firm  tread.  It  seemed 
to  her  he  was  lon^  than  usual  shutting 
and  boldng  the  door. 

"  As  if  any  one  would  rob  a  -poor  a)t' 
tagi  like  tliis,"  she  said;  "  Why,  I'm  the 
only  thing  worth  stealing  in  it" 

She  looked  wonderfully  pretty  as  she  sat  v 
on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  loosening  her  luKu- 
riant  hair  dll  it  reached,  the  counterpane, 
and  longing  for  silence  in  the  cottage. 

It  came  at  last,  and  diea  Patty  could 
give  herself  up  freely  to  her  reveries  widi- 
out  fear  of  interruption. 

While  she  sat  waiting,  a  cloud  had  come 
across  the  sunshine  of  her  future. 

Were  artists  gentlemen  ?  To  Patty  the 
word  gentleman  did  not  represent  a  state 
of  mind,  Or  manners,  or  breeding;  it 
simply  meant  style  of  Hvitig — a  large, 
luxurious  house,  a  carriage,  plenty  of  ser- 
vants, and,  above  all,  an  unlimited  com^ 
mand'  of  nxmey;  these  thii^gs,  so  the 
novels  ^e  had  devoured  at  Miss  Cop- 
pock's  assured  her,  were  to  be  found  by 
poor  country  girls,  provided  they  had  wit 
and  beauty,  and  it  was  for  these  tilings 
she  had  resolved  to  marry  a  gendeman. 

*'Such  things  make  any  one  a  lady," 
said  Patty;  **it  don't  matter  about  the 
schooling  or  the  breeding  either — Pm  Sure 
it  don't — half  so  tiiiich  as  the  dothes  and 
the-carriage.  A  poor  lady,  if  she's  a  kdy 
to  the  baM:kbone,  'ull  get  snubbed  and 
sent  to  the  wall  if  she's  no  money  to  out 
a  dash  ^vith." 

And  yet  wasn't  Mr.  Whitnx>re  enough 
in  himself,  without  an^hing  besides  ? 

And  that  first  kiss  came  back;  it 
seemed  to  be  really  pressing  itself  on 
Patty^s  lips  s^in.  She  hid  away  her 
f^vmg  ikce  in  her  hands,  hu^ng  the 
memory  of  it 

A»d  he  might  be  rich  after  all,  who 
could  tell  ?  Perhaps  he  only  painted 
pictutes  Has  amusement ;  he  had  spoteft 
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of  himself  as  an  artist,  but  that  might  not  She  went  to  bed  at  last,  comforted  in 
mean  an3rthing ;  he  might  be  a  real  inde-  this  new  perplexity  by  the  anticipation  of 
pendent  gentleman.  Miss  Coppock's  cotmsel. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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FoctniffaUy  Review. 
THE  MEANING  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  TRIUMPH. 


The  true  question  which  this  war  pre- 
sents for  Englishmen  to  answer,  is  not 
whether  France  or  Germany  have  done 
most  to  provoke  each  other,  nor  whether 
France  or  Germany  have  the  larger  sum 
of  wrongs  to  avenge,  nor  whether  it  is 
desirable  for  Germany  to  be  one  and  to 
be  powerful,  nor  yet  whether  much  that 
is  vicious  be  not  mingled  in  French  policy 
and  the  French  character.  The  real 
question  is  none  of  these ;  and  it  is  so- 
phistry only  which  can  lead  us  off  upon 
these  issues.  The  true  question  Is  a  very 
plain  one.  It  is  this.  Is  it  for  the  inter- 
est of  civilization,  or  of  England^  that 
France  sJwuld  be  trampled  on  and  dismem- 
bered by  Germany  1 

I  say  the  former  are  all  false  issues, 
and  have  little  to  do  with  the  matter  be- 
fore us.  Let  us  grant  that  the  larger 
share  in  provoking  this  long-prepanng 
struggle  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
France ;  as  I  certainly  shall  grant  she 
wantonly  commenced  it.  Is  it  enough 
for  a  nation  to  have  wrongfully  entered 
upon  war,  to  make  us  rejoice  at  seeing  it 
torn  in  pieces ;  rejoice  over  a  policy  which 
must  hand  over  Europe  to  discord  and 
hate  ?  To  sum  up  the  historical  wrongs 
of  Germany  may  exercise  the  ingenuity 
of  biographers ;  but  are  politicians  ready 
to  make  retaliation  the  new  key  of  inter- 
national relations  ?  A  man  may  devoutly 
desire  the  unity  of  Germany,  without 
finding  it  precisely  in  the  smoking  ruins 
of  Paris.  It  may  be  the  best  guarantee 
of  peace  that  Germany  should  be  power- 
ful. It  is  a  bold  leap  from  that  to  wel- 
coming six  months  of  pillage,  fire,  and 
slaughter.  We  may  wish  to  see  Germany 
both  safe  and  strong,  without  caring  to  see 
France  mangled  and  frantic  with  despair. 
We  never  deny  that  the  French  temper 
has  many  a  blot,  and  French  history  manv 
a  foul  page.  We  may  even  hate  French 
folly  and  vice.  What  nation  has  not  its 
own  follies  and  its  own  vices?    What 
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puling  Judas  is  he  who  would  sneer  ayiray 
the  life  of  a  nation  by  these  hypocrite's 
laments?  We  have  never  yet  admitted 
that  the  vices  of  national  character  entitled 
one  race  to  come  forward  as  the  execu- 
tioner of  another,  to  wreak  its  hate  and 
fill  its  greed  in  the  name  of  national 
morality.  We  have  ceased  to  regard  a 
conquering  horde  as  the  chosen  avenger 
of  God,  or  national  disaster  as  the.s^ne 
with  national  guilt. 

We  may  admit  all  these  propositions  of 
the  apologists  of  Prussian  invasioui  and 
yet  the  case  is  not  answered,  nor  even 
touched.  Suppose  France  wrong  at  fir^t, 
to  have  been  wrong  in  the  past,  to  have 
been  and  to  be,  as  a  nation,  foolish  find 
guilty.  Suppose  that  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many is  the  greatest  of  human  gopds, 
and  its  supremacy  the  best  hope  of  ipan- 
kind ;  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
long-drawn  torture  of  France,  with  the 
firing  of  her  citizens,  and.  the  trampling 
on  her  provmces  and  her  children  ?  'JThe 
greatness  of  Germany  is  not  secured,  the 
guilt  of  France  is  not  cured,  by  dragging 
out  a  brutalizing  and  fiendish  war,  until 
agony  .itself  seems  to  sustain  life  and  to 
inspire  defiance.  All  the  specious  gro^ds 
on  which  some  still  try  to  justify  all  this, 
no  more  justify  this  war  than  they  justify 
Pandemonium.  There  is  but  one  true 
question.  What  good  end  requires  ,all 
this  fire  and  this  blood?  Is  it  for , the 
interest  of  civilization  that  Frame  should 
be  trodden  down  and  dismembered^  by 
Germany  f 

To  say  that  France  is  being  trampled 
on  and  dismembered,  is  to  use  words  far 
short  of  the  truth.  For  six  months"  gne- 
third  of  France  has  been  given  up  t(>,'fire 
and  sword.  For  300  or  400  mueayast 
armies  have  poured*  on.  Every  village 
they  have  passed  through  has  been,' the 
victim  of  what  is  only  an  organized  pillage. 
Every  city  has  been  practically  sacked, 
ransacked  on  system;  its  citizens  plun- 
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dered)  its  civil  officials  terrorized,  impris- 
oiied,  outraged,  or  killed.  The  civil 
population  has  been,  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  modem  warfare,  forced  to  serve 
the  invading  armies,  brutally  put  to  death, 
reduced  to  wholesale  starvation  and  deso- 
lation. Vast  tracts  of  the  richest  and 
most  industrious  districts  of  Europe  have 
been  deliberately  stripped  and  plunged 
into  fiunine,  solely  in  order  that  the  inva- 
ders might  make  war  cheaply.  Irregular 
troops,  contrary  to  all  the  practices  of 
war,  have  been  systematically  mturdered, 
ahd  civil  populations  indiscriminately 
massacred,  solely  to  spread  terror.  A 
'regular  system  of  ingenious  terrorism  has 
been  ^ected  against  civilians,  as  horrible 
as  anything  in  the  historv  of  civil  or  reli- 
gions wars.  Large  and  populous  cities 
have  been,  not  once,  but  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  times  bombarded  and  burnt,  and  the 
women  and  children  in  them  wantonly 
slaughtered,  with  the  sole  object  of  in- 
flictmg  sufifering.  All  this  has  been  done, 
not  in  license  or  passion,  but  by  the  cal- 
culating ferocity  of  scientific  soldiers. 
And,  lastly,  when  the  last  chance  of  saving 
Paris  was  gone,  and  it  became  a  matter 
of  a  few  weeks  of  famine,  they  must 
needs  fire  and  shatter  a  city  of  2,000,000 
of  souls,  and  grind  its  palaces  and  churches 
to*powder  in  mere  brutality.  Of  a  truth 
Mm  citizen-army  system  of  Prussia  has 
nursed  a  spirit  more  devilish  than  anything 
which  this  nineteenth  century  has  yet 
begotten.  Von  Moltke  cannot  rest  till 
his  name  lives  in  history  beside  those  of 
Tflly  and  Alva.  And  King  William  yearns 
for  the  immortality  that  centuries  have 
given  to  a  yet  more  pious  sovereign,  whom 
history  has  canonized.  King  Philip  the 
Second. 

Let  us  remember  that  all  this  was  done 
and  carried  on  for  five  months  after 
France  had  sued  for  peace  in  the  dust ; 
and  had  ofiered  ivhat  was  practically 
everything  except  her  national  indepen- 
dence, and  the  honor  and  self-respect  of 
every  Frenchman.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  were  no  serious  terms  which  France 
would  have  rejected  short  of  dismember- 
ment To  give  up  2,000,000  of  the  best 
dtixens  of  France,  and  make  them  perma- 
nont  prisoners  to  Germany,  is  what  no 
nation  in  Europe  would  do  whilst  breath 
remained.  Let  Englishmen  quietly  con- 
template surrendering  Sussex  and  Hamp- 
shire to  an  invader,  to  be  permanently 


annexed  to  France.  This  is  what 
Frenchmen  are  coolly  eftdiorted  to  dot 
But  it  was  much  more  than  this.  To 
give  the  possession  of  Metz  and  Stras- 
burg,  the  Moselle  and  the  Vosges,  to 
united  Germany,  is  simply  to  make 
France  her  prisoner,  to  make  France 
what  Piedmont  was  with  Austria  in  the 
Quadrilatera),  what  England  would  be  if 
the  whole  coast  from  Dover  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  were  made  permanently  French 
soil. 

And  because  Frenchmen  rejected  these 
terms,  terms  which  the  vilest  of  English- 
men would,  in  their  own  case,  turn  firom 
with  scorn,  Prussia  has  poured  on,  revel- 
ling in  this  orgy  of  blood.  In  politics 
there  are  no  abstract  rights.  All  matters 
between  nations  are  a  balance  of  advan- 
tages. And  even  if  there  were,  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  some  decent  claim  for 
what  they  sought,  humanity  will  brand  the 
people  that  insisted  on  that  claim  through 
all  Ae  hideous  cost  which  it  involved.  A 
gambler  (to  pursue  their  favorite  meta- 
phor) may  have  a  fair  claim  to  the  stakes 
he  has  won ;  but  we  still  call  him  a  murderer 
who  deliberately  kills  the  loser  that  he 
may  seize  them.  The  language-boundary 
may  seem  such  an  obvious  arrangement 
to  a  pedant  at  his  desk ;  and  the  strategic 
frontier  may  run  glibly  off  the  jouniklisfs 
pen.  One  nation  may  be  most  moderate 
in  its  demand;  and  the  other  may  be 
most  blind  in  its  resistance.  But  if,  in  the 
hard  proof  of  facts,  this  natural  boundary 
or  this  moderate  claim  can  be  won  solely  by 
desolating  a  million  homes,  and  by  turn- 
ing provinces  into  one  vast  charnel-house, 
it  is  only  the  tyrant  with  the  heart  of  steel 
who  seeks  that  end  at  such  a  cost. 

But  I  had  forgotten  "the  seouity"  and 
"the  permanent  peace"  of  Germany! 
The  security  of  Germany  which,  unapt 
(or  war,  with  only  a  few  poor  fortresses  on 
the  Rhine,  and  but  a  million  of  mere  arm- 
ed citizens,  will  never  be  able  to  rest  for 
fear  of  France,  without  a  new  line  of 
French  fortresses,  strongholds,  ahd  moun- 
tain passes.  She  will  never  be  really  safe 
till  she  has  2,000,000  of  Frenchmen  wrifli 
ing  under  her  grasp  on  her  French  border. 
The  poor  wolves  must  have  a  fold  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  greedy  sheep.  And 
how  can  the  great  German  and  the  great 
French  nations  ever  dwell,  side  by  side, 
in  unity  and  peace  hereafter,  until  etery 
French  field  has  been  trampled  by  the 
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Uhlan,  till  every  French  home  has  given 
up  its  one  or  two  dead,  or  at  least  smelt 
the  petroleum  of  our  highly-cultivated 
troopers?  Once  plant  in  eveiy  French 
heart  a  feeling  that  a  Gennan  is  a  red 
Indian  savage  on  a  scalping  party^;  sow  a 
blood  feod  which  the  very  infants  may 
suck  in  with  their  mothei's  milk,  and  we 
shall  have  ample  security  and  a  perma- 
nent peace  evennore  1  Pnissian  soldier- 
statesman!  we  know  you  to  be  brutal, 
but  do  not  take  you  for  a  trifler  ! 

But  of  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  Prus- 
sian warfare  in  its  present  phase  I  have 
already  sufficiently  spoken.  I  have  little 
to  add  and  nothing  to  withdraw.  Two 
months  more  of  calculated  terrorism,  the 
burning  of  a  long  Hst  of  cities,  ending  in 
the  last  atrocity  of  setting  fire  to  Paris  and 
reducing  its  monuments  to  ashes,  have 
convinced  men  tn  England  that  Germany 
has  revived,  in  modem  Europe,  the  worst 
savageries  of  war,  and  outraged  the  hopes 
of  civilization.  Of  that  the  great  majority 
of  Englishmen  are  now  assured.  On  that 
subject  I  have  done.  The  question  I  now 
discuss  is  this . — is  it  for  the  good  of  Eng- 
land or  of  civilization  that  France  should 
be  dismembered  by  Germany? 

Can  we  doubt  that  the  real  object  of 
Germany  is  the  dismemberment  of 
France  ?  I  know  that  the  apologists  of 
Prussia  here,  straining  out  the  last  dregs 
of  captious  objection,  ask  us  sometimes, 
with  an  air  of  honest  doubt,  how  we  know 
that  Bismarck  insists  on  the  dismember- 
ment of  France  :  and  one  of  these  advo-^ 
cates  has  told  us,  almost  ind^antly,  that 
if  he  thought  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had 
taken  Metz  (for  instance)  with  any  inten- 
tion of  appropriating  it  for  himself,  he  for 
one  would  be  the  last,  &c,  &a*  To  this 
point  is  the  case  of  Prussia  reduced ! 
How  do  we  know,  forsooth,  that  Ger- 
many insists  on  incorporating  all  Alsace 
and  at  least  half  Lorraine,  the  Vosges, 
the  Moselle,  Strasburg,  Metz,  and  a  string 
of  French  fortresses,  the  whole  **  language- 
boundary,*'  as  the  cant  runs,  and  some- 
thing  more^  to  be  settled  by  Count 
Moltke  ?  We  know  it  because,  whatever 
journalists  here  may  find  it  convenient  to 
say,  eveiy  utterance  in  Germany,  official 
and  semi-official,  combines  to  tell  us  so. 
We  all  know  now  how  completely  Count 
Bismarck  controls  and  inspires  the  whole 
well-affected  press  of  Germany,  and  muz- 
zles the  ill-affected ;  how  officials  and  as- 


pirants to  office  watch  his  every  look ;  how. 
journalists  and  professors  truckle  to  his 
nod.     With  one  consent  they  all  tell  us 
that  Germany  nrost  have  at  Vsast  ajll  this, 
and  an  indefinite  something  more.    If  the 
words  of  official  journals  and  publicists  in 
high  favor  are  worth  anything  when  they, 
assure  us    that  Count   Bismarck  want9 
nothing  bu^  a  united  and  peaceful  Ger- 
many, we  may  trust  them  not  to  misrepre- 
sent him  whea  they  tell  us  he  wants  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine.     To  such  a  length  has 
the  belief  of  this  run,  that  Count  Bismarck 
cannot  afford  to  disappoiat  it     And  yet, 
seeing  the  set  of  this  current,  and  the  con- 
currence-of  all  who  were  supposed  to  rep- 
resent him,  he  has  never  du-ectly  or  indi-, 
l^ctly  attempted  to  check  it.     WJbether' 
Count    Bisoaaxck   deroaads  Alsace   and 
Lorrame  or  not,  it  is  plain  that  German^^ 
does,  and  believes  them  to   be  hers  as 
completely    as   if    peace    were    signed. 
Men  of  sense  judge  matters  of  politics  by. 
what  seems  leaaooabie  on  a.  balance  of 
probabilities,,  and  cannot  be  stopped  to 
answer  every  wild  suggestion  of  an  advo- 
cate whose  case  is  desperate. 

Whatever  Count  Bismarck  may  find  it 
at  present  convenient  to  say,  or  not  to 
say,  it  is  plain  to  any  one  of  commoa 
sense  that  Germany  most  imdoubtedly 
does  demand  large  provinces  of  France^ 
several  of  her  chief  fortresses^  and  a  lonj^ 
line  of  stronghakls.  If  not,  if  Germany^ 
is  continuing  thf  war  for  only  some  small 
object)  even  let  us  say  for  Strasburgi  the 
invasion  assumes  a  still  more  wanton 
character.  Practical  politicians  will  not 
strain  the  excited  words  of  M.  Jul^s 
Favre  quite  literaMy,  pronounced  as.  tbeji 
were  in  September ;  nor  can  they  doub^ 
that  after  an  unbroken  succession  of  fresh 
calamities,  Frenchmen  would  have  beeu 
inclined  to  terms  had  the  Germans  really 
been  content  with  anything  short  of  th^ 
dismemberment  of  their  country.  Had 
Germany  no  such  end,  then  the  last  fopv 
months  of  horror  have  had  no  purpose 
but  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  military  gloryi 
But  as  every  utterance  of  those  Germans 
who  had  the  best  right  to  know  has  d^ 
dared,  so  every  act  in  the  dealing  witi| 
the  conquered  provinces  has  proyed,  thaf 
the  wrenching  off  most  vital  members  of 
the  French  nation  is  the  very  least,  of 
the  demands  of  Germany. 

It  may  well  be  that  Count  Bismarck'^ 
ultimate    intentions    are    not    yet    fully 
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known.  But  it  is  not  that  he  will  ask 
less,  but  a  great  deal  more^  than  has  yet 
been  claimed  for  him.  When  did  he 
ever  yet  stay  his  hand  in  open  violence, 
except  that  he  saw  his  way  to  his  end  by 
artifice  ?  If  he  gave  up  forcing  on  the 
Prussian  people  his  system  of  army  ex- 
tension, it  was  only  to  rouse  their  military 
passions  more  fiercely  by  corrupting  them 
with  baits  to  their  vanity.  When  he 
closed  the  war  against  Denmark^  it  was 
only  that  he  saw  his  way  to  seizing  her 
territory  by  treachery  and  fraud.  When 
he  mauie  peace  after  Sadowa,  it  was 
because  he  saw  that  secret  diplomacy 
could  thenceforth  effect  the  rest  of  his 
programme:  Peace  or  war,  fiaud  or  force, 
are  with  him  only  different  means  to  the 
s^me  end — the  military  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia.  He  uses  both  alternately,  always 
n  the  same  onward  path.  Like  the  lion 
ill  the  fable,  if  he  is  great  in  bringing 
down  the  prey,  he  is  yet  greater  in  secur- 
ing the  whole  of  it  to  himself  by  chicanery 
^  threats.  And  it  is  to  this  man,  as  false 
and  as  insatiate  as  the  ideal  of  Macchia- 
velli,  tliat  Europe  is  to  confide  for  wis- 
dom and  moderation. 

It  is  but  too  true  that  we  have  not 
Count  Bismarck's  real  demands.  For  my 
part,  I  should  wonder  if  the  world  has  yet 
heard  the  half  of  diem.  His  enemies  as 
yet  have  found  that  to  make  peace  with 
Count  Bismarck  is  as  hard  a  bargain  as  to 
continue  war  with  him;  perhaps  even  a 
harder.  The  greatest  of  the  German 
chiefs  loudly  declare  that « they  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  reducing 
France  to  a  second  or  a  third-rate  Power. 
One  of  the  foremost  long  since  explained 
this  to  mean  that  she  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  Spain.  Others  use  the 
phrase  "of  annihilating  the  power"  of 
France.  The  "Red  Prince,"  as  they 
delight  to  call  him  in  the  Mohican  dialect 
of  the  camp,  anounced  his  intention  of 
"  destroying  the  power  "  of  France.  Now, 
when  have  these  military  chiefs  not  kept 
their  threats?  Morally  speaking  they 
are  men  on  the  level  of  the  Black  Prince, 
Wallenstein,  or  Charles  the  Twelfth:— 
reKcs  of  a  past  age ;  strong,  able,  bom 
fK>ldiers^  of  an  insatiable  ambition,  and 
scorning  ereiythix&g  but  military  honor. 
To  them. the  a:nn^lation  of  France  is 
just  as  worthy. an  object  as  it  was  to 
Catlierine  of  Russia  to  destroy  Poland  or 
to  crush  Turkey.     They  honestly  believe 


themselves  capable  of  it.  What  is  to  pre- 
vent their  attempting  it?  The  Prussian 
soldier-caste  conceives  the  .destruction  of 
France  to  be  the  most  glorious  of  all 
achievements;  and  the  Prussian  soldier- 
caste  is  absolute  master  for  the  present 
of  the  German  people.  Count  Bismarck 
is  but  the  organ  of  that  caste,  its  one  man 
of  genius  who  has  seen  how  to  dress  up 
that  singular  mediaeval  figure  as  the  cham- 
pion of  modem  ideas,  and  the  leader  of 
the  people.  But  Count  Bismarck  has 
not  changed  the  lanz-knecht  heart  within 
that  caste ;  it  beats  fiercely  within  him, 
too.  And  though  he  can  force  its  tongue 
to  talk  in  the  language  of  modem  statesmen, 
its  true  nature  is  to  be  found  in  men  to 
whom  pity  is  unknown,  and  progress  a 
by-wor(^  men  between  whom  and  modem 
civilization  there  is  a  feud  as  deep  as 
between  backwoodsmen  and  Sioux.  These 
are  the  men— no  boasters,  and  no  mad> 
men — who  have  declared  in  tones  not 
loud  but  deep,  for  the  annihilation  of 
France  as  a  great  Power. 

What  is  to  stand  between  these  men 
and  their  end  ?  The  intelligence  of  Ger- 
many ?  But  every  one  who  knows  Ger- 
many has  seen — for  my  part  I  have  seen 
for  twenty  years — gathering  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  literary  and  military  classes 
of  Prussia  a  hatred  of  France,  Frenchmen, 
and  French  ideas  more  deadly  than  any- 
thing we  know  of  in  race-feuds.  And 
with  this  hatred  there  went  a  deep,  fierce 
thirst  to  humble  France  one  day  in  the 
dust.  I  do  not  pretend  that  this  feeling 
existed  outside  the  soldier  and  the  aca- 
demic class.  In  both,  I  believe,  it  was 
based  on  mortified  pride.  Pmssians, 
conscious  of  their  wonderful  power  both 
for  war  and  in  thought,  were  stung  with 
rage  when  they  saw  how  Uttle  their  unap- 
proachable pre-eminence  was  recognized 
in  Europe,  and  how  much  French  egotism 
and  versatility  had  carried  off  from  them 
their  legitimate  honors.  Be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  men  who  have  long  watched 
this  intense  hatred,  existing,  I  admit,  in 
only  two  classes,  and  of  course  not  in  all 
members  of  them,  such  men  have  felt 
and  insisted  for  years  that  the  most 
gigantic  war  in  history  must  be  the  issue 
of  it. 

It  has  come ;  and  this  hatred  has  filled 
its  maw,  and  has  swollen  to  incredible 
proportions.  What,  then,  is  to  stop  it 
from  working  out  its  avowed  end — the  an- 
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nihilation  of  France  as  a  Great  Power? 
The  Crown  Prince  ?  And  men  can  build 
all  their  hopes  on  a  life,  which  a  stray 
Chassepot  bullet  may  end,  to  give  us  for 
twenty  years  the  regency  of  the  Red 
Prince.  The  Crown  Prince,  whom  all 
his  good  intentions  have  led  only  to  the 
hell  of  burning  a  city  with  a  civil  popula- 
tion of  two  millions,  and  reducing  to 
powder,  for  very  wantonness,  the  monu- 
ments of  six  centuries  !  Who  is  to  stop 
it?  The  intelligence  of  Germany,  now 
employed  in  inventing  apologies  for  every 
act  of  aggression,  and  the  barbarian  out- 
rage of  bombarding  Paris?  The  good 
sense  of  the  German  people  ? — But  the 
German  people  are  now  only  the  German 
rank  and  file,  and  public  opinion  is  in- 
subordination. The  Great  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope ? — But  they  are  employed  in  doing 
reverence  to  the  new  Emperor,  with  the 
ministers  x)f  "  Happy  England  "  at  their 
head.  Let  us  rest  assured  that  the  Prus- 
sian chiefs  will  give  up  their  project  of  an- 
nihilating  the  power  of  France  for  one 
cause  only — that  they  find  it  impossible. 
Till  they  find  it  impossible  they  will  try, 
in  spite  of  the  conviction  of  honest  burgh- 
ers in  Fatherland  that  they  are  a  quiet 
home-loving  race,  and  in  spite  of  goody- 
goody  platitudes  from  courtly  professors. 

Count  Bismarck  has  certainly  not  told 
us  his  illtimate  demands.  They  will  in- 
clude all  that  has  yet  been  asked  for  in 
territory  with  a  large  addition  (perhaps 
that  of  Nancjr  and  the  whole  of  Lorraine). 
But  there  will  be  other  demands  not  ne- 
cessarily of  territory  and  periiaps  not  im- 
mediately disclosed,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  leave  France  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  Germany.  The  fortress  of  Lux- 
emburg, as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  in- 
cluded in  German  hands,  if  not  immedi- 
ately, at  least  in  due  time.  Some  one 
lately  spoke  of  this  matter  as  a  misire, 
whereas  it  really  is  the  strongest  place  in 
Europe,  and  as  sirch  indispensable  to  Bis- 
marck. He  is  a  statesman  who  squeezes 
as  much  out  of  negotiations  as  he  forces 
out  of  war.  Austria  is  now  of  less  ac- 
count in  Germany  than  she  was  at  tiie 
moment  of  peace,  and  Denmark  is  also  of 
less  account  in  the  Baltic  than  when  she 
gave  up  the  struggle.  Count  Bismarck  is 
a  swordsman  who  gives  wounds  from 
which  his  adversaries  do  not  recover ;  but 
from  which  they  grow  weaker  and  weaker. 
And  when  he  wipes  from  his  sword  the 


blood  shed  in  this  great  war,  it  will  be  to 
leave  France  permanency  crippled.  Who 
or  what  is  to  stay  him  ?  r 

Let  us  take  merely  the   alreiidy  an- 
nounced demands  of  Prussia,  and  see  hoiv 
France  will  stand  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
There  will  first  be  an  enormous  war  iA- 
demnity.     Its  sum-total  will,  in  truth,  be 
something  as  yet  unconceived.     It  will 
be  measured,  however,  not  by  the  demands 
of  Germany,  but  by  the  limit  of  what  it  is 
possible  by  direct  or  indirect  means  to 
squeeze  out  of  France.     There  will  then 
be  the  prostration  of  France  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  war,  and  the  desolation 
and  famine  of  about  one-third  of  her  aret. 
She  will  probably  be  compelled  to  cede 
her  navy  and  some  of  her  colonies,  and 
may  possibly  be  restricted  in  her  stand- 
ing   army.      Metz,    I^nxemburg,    Stras- 
burg,  with  the  whole  chain  of  fortresses 
on  the  Moselle  and  Vosges  Kne  from 
Longwy  to  Belfort  will  form  the  rampart, 
the  guns  of  which  are  directed  upon  her 
heart.     The  whole  of  the  Frendi  will  thus 
be  added  to  the  whole  of  the  German 
strongholds  along  the  left  district  of  the 
Rhine,  and  consolidated  into  a  com^leK 
chain  more  tremendous  than  anything  in 
Europe.     It  will  be  the  Austrian  Quadri- 
lateral multiplied  tenfold ;  a  line  for  de- 
fence preposterously  overdone  ;  for  ofifenoe 
almost  irresistible.     This  vast  line  of  forts 
will  hold  the  east  of  France  in  a  vici. 
Within  their  walls  100,000  men  may  easily 
in  peace  be  housed,  and  around  diem 
500,000  may  easily  in  war  be  sheltered. 
They  are  ten  days*  march  hotn  ParidL 
And  between  them  and  Paris  not  a  single 
fortress,  not  a  single  military  depot,  and 
scarcely  a  single  defensible  hne  of  countrtr 
exists.     Now,  without  giving  too  muck 
importance  to  strategic  firontiers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  bHnd  to  Tidiat  follows  when  4 
strong  power  posts  itself  in  a  menacing 
position.     If  we  wene  told  diat  Antwerp  in 
French  hands  would  be  a  pistol  pointef! 
at  the  heart  of  England,  if  Sebastopol  wafs 
a  standing  menace  to  Constantinople,  if 
the  Quadrilateral  gave  Austria  the  com- 
mand of  North  Italy,  then  France,  ynAi 
nothing  between  her  capital  and  this  vaA 
strategic  line,  would  be  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Germany.     A  power  whidi  com- 
mands a  million  of  men,  with  the  over- 
whelming superiority  now  proved  in  % 
hundred  victories,  possessing  along  thfe 
left  side  of  the  Rhine  the  chief  of  sdi  the 
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great  &>rtresses  of  Europe,  and  a  quadru- 
ple quintuple  network  of  stron^olds  in 
which  the  resources  of  nature  have  been 
used  by  die  dtill  of  two  nations,  would 
hold  France  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand. 
A  fortress  is  as  useful  for  the  most  part 
lor  offence  as  for  defence,  and  with  the 
whole  of  die  eastern  fortresses  of  France 
turned  over  to  Germany,  and  the  heart 
and  capital  of  France  turned  naked  to 
their  guns,  Germany  would  be  as  absohitely 
•  mktress  of  France  as  Austria  in  Mantua 
and  Verona  was  mistress  of  Lombardy 
and  Venetia.  Hand  over  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  and  France  stands  disarmed — 
ihe  prisoner  of  armed  Germsmy.  It  is 
easy  for  those  who  turn  Uie  selfish  growl 
<^  the  tradesmen  into  a  sneer,  to  cry  out 
with  a  gibe — "  What  are  two  or  three  de- 
partments out  of  seventy  ?  what  are  two 
millions  out  of  for^  ?  now  you  are  beat- 
en, pay  up  the  stakes,  and  for  God's  sake 
let  us  get  to  business ! "  So  he  with  the 
money-bag :  but  politicians  of  common- 
sense  know  that  this  is  no  mere  question 
of  surrendering  broad  provinces  or  even 
of  giving  up  good  citizens.  It  is  not  a 
prince  losing  an  appanage,  or  a  nation 
losing  a  subject  province.  It  is  the  life 
or  d^Lth  of  France  as  a  great  power.  It 
is  her  independence  as  a  nation.     It  is 


phies  of  the  Imperial  vassals.  Then,  again, 
all  the  learned  strategic  stuff  about  the 
line  of  the  Vosges,  and  the  indispensability 
of  this,  and  the  importance  of  that  to  the 
defence  of  Fatherland,  and  the  mysterious 
references  to  the  omniscient  Moltke,  are 
just  another  amusement  for  the  journalists 
and  soldiers  at  home.  Mephistopheles, 
who  is  as  relentless  as  he  is  artful,  laughs 
his  harsh  laugh.  Bah  I  let  the  pedants 
bring  home  their  lost  German  brothers, 
with  hoch-Teutsch  lays,  and  the  wiseacres 
discuss  the  defensive  powers  of  the  new 
German  frontier ;  are  the  real  chiefs  of 
Prussia  the  men  to  ]>lay  these  academic 
pranks,  or  fight  for  what  they  have  got 
hSty  times  over?  Their  real  end  is  a' 
very  plain  one — the  annihilation  of  France 
as  an  independent  power.  The  jugglery 
about  language-boundaries  and  strategic 
frontiers  (in  its  defensive  sense)  will  soon 
be  swept  aside,  and  the  r^al  purpose  of 
Prussian  policy  will  soon  be  disclosed — 
such  a  settlement  as  will  leave  France 
prostrate  before  Germany.  Bismarck 
swore  to  drive  Austria  out  of  Gennany. 
He  has  done  it,  and  she  clings  still  strug- 
gling to  its  borders.  Bismarck  and  his 
captains  have  sworn,  too,  to  drive  France 
(practically)  out  <^  Europe.  And,  if  they 
have  their  will,  they  wiU  not  rest  till  they 


whether  she  shall  be  one  of  the  Powers  of    have  done  it     That  is  what  the  language- 


Europe,  or  the  Stated  prisoner  of  Imperial 
Germany. 

"  France,"  say  the  optimists,  "  will  be 
always  a  great  power,  come  what  may." 
Perhaps  so ;  but  not  if  the  Prussian  chiefs 
have  their  way.  The  wretched  juggle 
about  the  language,  and  the  old  posses- 
sions of  the  Reich,  th^  whole  antiquarian 
twaddle  about  Elsass  and  Lothringen, 
form  only  one  of  Bismarck's  tricks  to 
amuse  the  book-worms ;  who,  good,  silly 
souls,  are  flapping  their  wings  with  the 
glee  they  would  fed  if  some  one  turned 
up  the  real  sword  of  Barbarossa,  or  pro- 
posed to  revive  the  worship  of  0<tin. 
•*  The  sword  of  Barbarossa ! "  cry  Ae 
learned  geese,  '*  es  lebe  der  Kaiser !  let 
us  try  if  it  will  cut  off"  nien's  heads*  Oh, 
beautifully!  See  how  they  fly  off,  and 
4iow  the  coipises  writhe  1  Lieb  Vaterland, 
magBt  nihig  se^  I "  So  do  the  pMPofessors 
rejoice  etceedmgly.  For  political  child- 
Uiiness  and  social  immorality  no  one 
comes  near  your  true  Dryasdust  So 
"tiuroui^hout  all  Germany  TeufelsdrSckh, 
with  immense  glee,  is  airing  the  biogra- 


boundary  and  the  Vosges  hne,  in  sober 
truth,  comes  to  at  last ;  and  what  is  to 
pifevent  them  from  insisting  on  it  ?  The 
heads  of  the  military  caste  in  Prussia  feel 
towards  France  what  the  Roman  aristo- 
cracy felt  towards  Carthage.  Deienda  est 
Carriage  is  dieir  policy,  and  old  Kucher 
was  their  Cato.  The  pedants  may  go 
on  maundering  most  beautifully  iooMX 
Teutonic  civilization ;  but  the  caste  will 
pursue  their  end  as  coolly  as  if  the  said 
pedants  were  actual,  as  well  as  metapho- 
rical, bookworms. 

The  most  dreadful  part  of  all  this  is 
that  peace,  even  on  any  terms  now  de- 
manded by  Germany,  is  not  a  peace,  but  a 
truce.  We  have  it  on  the  best  possible 
authority,  that  of  Count  Bismarck.  In  his 
cynical  frankness,  he  told  us  that  he  knew 
that  France  would  renew  the  conflict,  and 
he  only  wanted  a  position  of  superiority 
to  meet  it.  The  truth  is,  that  it  suits 
nei^er  the  welfare  nor  the  policy  of  Prus- 
sia to  complete  the  destruction  of  France 
at  once.  Place  her  in  a  situation  of  over- 
whelming mastery,  and  she  would  prefer 
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to  take  her  own  time.  Prussia  did  Bot 
swallow  Denmark  at  one  mouthful,  nor 
drive  Austria  from  Germaay  entirely  in 
the  seven  weeks'  war.  But  she  has 
planted  herself  in  such  a  position  that  she 
can  deal  with  Denmark  or  deal  with 
Austria  much  as  she  pleases  ;  and  she  is 
assuredly  about  to  do  so.  With  such  a 
settlement  as  Prussia  exacts  froip  France, 
she  can  begin  again»  and  finish  her  task 
whenever  she  pleases.  There  was  a  first, 
a  second,  and  a  third  partition  of  Poland, 
arranged  at  convenient  intervals,  without 
too  exhausting  efforts.  And  there  was  a 
first,  and  a  second,  and  a  third  Punic  war. 
As  Rome  dealt  with  Carthage^  as  Prussia 
dealt  with  Poland,  and  as  she  has  since 
dealt  with  Austria,  so  will  Count  Bismarck 
deal  with  France.  It  might  be  too  hard  a 
task,  Europe  might  be  alarmed,  if  all 
were  done  at  a  blow.  But,  once  place 
Prussia  upon  the  prostrate  body  of  dis- 
armed France,  and  the  rest  is  a  question 
of  time.  No  one  can  imagine,  even  in 
the  jnost  maudlin  hour  of  optimism,  that 
France  can  long  endure  such  a  lot  lier 
two  millions  of  oppressed  citizens,  her 
sense  of  helplessness,  and  the  intolerable 
weight  of  humiliation,  will  goad  her  in 
some  evil  hour  to  a  fre^  des^rate  effort 
She  will  rush  to  arms  again  like  the  Poles, 
or  the  Carthaginians,  without  a  chance, 
and  almost  without  a  hope;  and  with 
a  like. result  A  nation  of  forty  millions 
of  men  are  not  thrust  firom  their  ancient 
place  in  the  world  by  one  war,  however 
crushing ;  nor  are  races  nowadays  parti- 
tioned and  annexed  in  a  single  campaign, 
however  triumphant  The  seizure  of 
Silesia  was  a  splendid  feat  of  arms,  and 
Austria  was  crushed  for  the  time.  But 
even  in  that  age  Frederick  well  knew  that 
it  was  but  a  truce,  to  be  followed  aa  cer- 
tainly as  night  follows  day  by  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  And  France  is  more  than 
Austria,  as  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  more 
than  Silesia.  And  so  Frederick's  succes- 
sor tells  Europe,  with  the  harsh  laugh, 
what,  indeed,  we  know,  and  hear  with  a 
shudder,  that  even  this  horrible  war  is  but 
the  first  act ;  and  when  he  makes  peace 
it  will  be  nothing  but  a  tmce. 

The  prospect,  then,  which  the  states- 
men of  Europe  have  before  them  is  this : — 
This  fearfiil  war  is  but  the  beginning  of  an 
epoch  of  war;  it  is,  in  fiict,  but  a  first 
campaign.  A  new  Polish  question,  a  new 
Venetian  subject-province,  is  est£d}lished 


on  far  larger  proportions,  and  in  the  centre 
of  Europe.  The  population  to  be  torn 
from  France  is  even  more  patriotic  and 
more  warUke  than  are  either  Venetians 
or  Poles.  And  certainly  France  is  strongier 
than  Austria,  and  occupies  a  more  central 
position.  But  this  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  subjecting  ^  province  to  foreign 
rule  ;  it  is  exposing  the  nation  from  which 
it  is  torn  to  permanent  helplessness.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  Austria  gave  up  Venetia, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  gave  up 
Belgium,  Italy  ceded  Savoy,  and  Denmark 
Schleswig-Holstein.  These  examples  in 
no  c^ise  apply.  In  all  of  them  the  ceded 
provinces  were  not  a  source  of  strength, 
but  of  weakness.  They  lay  outside  the 
true  area  of  the  nation  which  ceded  them, 
and  belonged  by  many  ties  to  the  nation 
that  received  them.  In  the  case  of  Alsace 
and  I^rraine,  all  these  circumstances  are 
reversed.  They  form  an  integral  part  of 
France,  socially,  economically,  and  geo- 
graphically ;  in  every  sense  except  in  some 
wretched  antiquarian  pretence  that  could 
be  found  in  any  case.  They  can  onlv  be 
torn  from  France  by  the  sword,  ana  re- 
tained by  oppression.  And  to  tear  them 
from  France  is  to  expose  her  to  standing 
helplessness.  The  ^true  parallel  to  the 
case  is  simply  this : — What  would  England 
be  if  Hampshire  and  Sussex  were  annexed 
to  a  foreign  country,  whose  armies  were 
posted  in  a  network  of  arsenals  and 
strongholds  along  their  entire  sea-coast 

We  hear  it  thoughtlessly  said ; — "  Well, 
other  nations  have  ceded  provinces,  and 
lost  territory;  why  is  it  so  terrible  for 
France  to  do  the  like,  or  for  Frenchmen  to 
change  their  nationality  ?  "  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  in  every  case  in  this  nineteenth 
century  in  which  provinces  have  been 
ceded,  with  the  exception  of  Nice  (which 
is  yet  a  standing  menace  to  Europe),  it 
has  been  done  in  the  name  of  nationality, 
and  not  in  defiance  of  it  Colonies,  alien- 
ated provinces,  and  the  like,  have  been 
ceded ;  but  in  no  single  case  has  a  vital 
and  integral  part  of  a  nation,  and  one  of 
its  most  intensely  national  centres,  been 
cut  out  of  its  very  trunk.  For  deliberate 
violation  of  national  right  this  case  stands, 
therefore,  alone  in  the  nistory  of  tlie  nine- 
teenth century  or  paralleled  only  in  the  case 
of  Poland.  It  is  not  the  cession  of  a  prov- 
ince, but  the  dismemberment  of  a  nation. 
It  is  anne!xation  on  a  scale  and  of  a  char- 
acter imexampled  in  more  modem  times. 
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To  find  its  pan^lel  we  must  go  back  to 
other  centunes.  And  then  we  must  re- 
member how  completely  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  is  the  birth  of  recent  times; 
sprung,  in  fact,  from  the  Revolution.  In 
tfie  old  days  of  dynastic  wars  nations  in 
our  sense  hardly  existed,  or  existed  only 
in  England  and  France.  The  principal 
kingdoms  consisted  of  bundles  of  duchies, 
fiefs,  and  principalities,  with  little  sense  of 
national  coherence.  To  transfer  them 
fix)m  one  sovereign  to  another  may  have 
weakened  the  power  of  the  ruler,  but  it 
was  but  a  small  shock  to  the  feelings  of 
the  population  transferred,  and  hardly  any 
to  the  other  lieges  of  the  sovereign  to 
whom  they  ceased  to  belong.  Cession  of 
provinces,  as  the  result  of  war,  was  then  a 
dynastic  and  feudal  question,  and  may 
have  had  some  reason  ;  for  national  rights 
hardly  existed.  One  German  savant,  in 
that  spirit  of  grotesque  chicanery  which 
this  war  has  developed  in  that  ingenious 
body,  has  told  us  that  it  is  quite  immoral 
to  end  a  war  without  cession  of  territory. 
Others  have  deluged  us  from  their  note- 
books with  instances  from  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Capet  or  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  Antiquarian  rubbish !  The 
intense  spirit  of  nationality  has  revolution- 
ized these  matters  entirely.  It  is  but  of 
recent  birth,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  prime 
movers  of  the  European  system.  Guai 
a  chi  la  tocca,  Barbarossa  may  indeed 
awake,  but  if  he  venture  to  recast  Europe 
with  the  mediaeval  notions  with  which  he 
went  down  into  his  tomb,  more  especially 
if  he  attempt  it  in  France,  democratized 
and  nationalized,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  new  Republican  spirit,  this  weird  phan- 
tom of  a  dead  past  will  be  plunging  the 
nations  of  our  time  into  a  new  era  of  revo- 
lution and  war. 

A  very  eminent  historian  has  lately  put 
forward  in  this  Review  a  defence  for  tfiis 
and  other  acts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
by  comparing  it  with  what  was  done  by 
Plantagenet  or  Tudor  kings  in  England^ 
and  by  the  House  of  Capet  in  France. 
One  would  think  it  was  only  necessary  to 
be  an  historian,  to  set  aside  the  principles 
on  which  modem  nations  depend  for  their 
existence.  Why  the  very  charge  against 
the  Prussian  dynasty  and  its  advisers  is, 
that  they  are  carrying  into  modem  policy 
those  violent  and  unjust  practices  of  old 
times,  which  it  is  the  fimction  of  modem 
civilization  to  repudiate  and  to  repress. 


TTxey  are  simply  Tudors  and  Capets  in 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  that  is  what 
the  nineteenth  century  will  never  endure. 
The  attempt  to  repeat  the  process  by 
which  dynasties  of  old  fomied  nattons  is 
the  worst  of  all  offences  now  against  the 
rights  and  peace  of  nations.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  Prassian  monarch  be- 
longs to  an  era  and  a  cast  which  has  leamt 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing,  that  he  is 
outragmg  the  conscience  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, and  perpetrating  a  wrong  against 
nations,  more  fatal  than  any  other  since 
the  revolutionary  wars,  and  against  which 
the  modem  world  must  remain  in  perma- 
nent insurrection. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  position  of 
England  at  the  close  of  this  war.  France, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  will  be  so 
much  eJthausted  and  humiliated,  that  in- 
dependent action  in  Europe  would  be  in 
any  case  impossible  to  her.  But  that  she 
is  feeble  will  be  the  least  part  of  the  case. 
She  will  be  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
Germany,  that  she  must  simply  cease  to 
count  as  one  of  the  great  powers.  When 
diplomacy  has  finished  the  work  of  war, 
she  will  not  dare  to  profess  a  policy  con- 
trary to  that  of  Prussia.  She  will  not  be 
in  the  position  of  Russia  at  the  close  of 
the  Crimean  war,  exhausted,  but  powerful 
and  independent.  She  will  be  like  Po- 
land after  the  first  partition,  or  like  Pied- 
mont after  Novara,  at  the  mercy  of  an 
enemy  who  can  march  at  any  moment  on 
her  defenceless  capital.  She  must,  there- 
fore, for  any  practical  purpose  retire  from 
the  councils  of  Europe,  or  enter  them,  as 
now,  for  the  purpose  only  of  making  her 
indignation  heard,  of  fomenting  discord, 
or  of  grasping  at  any  ally  at  almost  any 
price. 

The  problem  that  English  statesmen 
have  to  face  is,  how  to  maintain  bur  posi- 
tion in  Europe  when  France  has  ceased 
to  be  an  element  in  tfce  question.  Let 
them  look  back  for  one  or  two  generations, 
and  weigh  the  importance  of  those  inter- 
ests in  which  England  and  France  were  as 
one.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  the  recovery  from  the  great 
spasm  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  no  fact 
in  the  history  of  Europe  has  been  more 
marked  than  the  growing  tendency  towards 
union  in  the  policy  of  France  and  England. 
In  spite  of  dynastic  or  ministerial  intrigues, 
gradually  for  forty  years  it  has  been  grow- 
mg  more  clear  that  in  France  and  in  Eng- 
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land  the  weight  of  the  popular  feeling  mar- 
ched onwards  in  parallel  lines,  and  that 
France  and  England  stood  out  as  the  guar- 
antees in  the  long  run  of  progress  and  of 
right.  England  and  France  were  felt  by 
all  to  be  great  powers,  second  to  none  in 
material  strength ;  the  one  supposed  to  be 
supreme  by  sea  and  the  other  by  land, 
whilst  they  were  the  only  states  in  Europe 
where  the  liberal  feeling  of  thq.  nation  had 
strength  to  prevent  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments from  long  continuing  on  the 
wrong  side. 

During  the  last  generation  there  have 
been  four  great  questions  of  European 
importance.  In  all  of  these  France  and 
England,  in  the  main,  had  a  common  pur- 
pose. In  the  question  of  Turkey  and  the 
East,  disfigured  as  their  action  was  by  pri- 
vate jealousies,  they  at  least  concurred  in 
this :  both  England  and  France  were  op- 
posed to  the  absorption  of  Turkey  in  the 
Muscovite  empire,  and  both  favored  the 
status  quo  in  the  East  as  the  least  disturb- 
ing issue  possible.  In  the  key  of  the 
English  policy,  the  French  on  die  whole 
agreed — that  die  Eastern  Mediterranean 
should  not  become  the  prey  either  of  an- 
archy or  of  the  Czar.  During  the  Crimean 
war  that  alliance  was  deepened  and  con- 
firmed ;  and  since  the  taking  of  Sebastopol 
there  has  grown  up  a  tacit  acknowledgment, 
too  often  not  justified  by  facts,  that  in  the 
long  run  England  and  France  were  the 
representatives  of  the  cause  of  national 
independence,  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
well  as  in  the  Baltic. 

The  case  of  Poland  came  next.  And 
to  whom  did  Poland  look  in  spite  of  re- 
peated disappointment — to  whom  could 
she  look — but  to  England  and  to  France  ? 
There  again  the  policy  of  our  two  nations, 
emphatically  of  both  peoples,  and  mainly 
of  bothGovernments,  has  worked  together. 
And  though  on  no  single  occasion  has  the 
Government  of  both  agreed  on  any  com- 
mon plan  of  active  intervention,  their  as- 
sistance has  not  been  wholly  in  vain ;  and 
their  moral  support  has  enabled  the  Poles 
to  maintain  their  national  traditions  under 
all  the  tyranny  of  the  Eastern  despotisms. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period 
there  existed  the  Italian  question ;  and 
here  again,  in  spite  of  tfie  insincere  policy 
of  Napoleon,  the  French  and  the  English 
people  heartily  concurred.  With  the  ruler 
of  France,  and  sections  of  Frenchmen, 
selfish  interests  held  the  foremost  place ; 


but  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  by  the 
persistent  support  which  the  French  and 
the  English  nation  gave  to  the  principles 
of  national  right,  that  Italy  has  at  length 
regained  her  independence. 

Then  came  the  Danish  war,  the  first 
be^nning  of  that  career  of  aggression 
which  is  now  triumphing  in  France.  Here 
again  the  French  people  and  the  English 
were  entirely  as  one.  And  though  the 
French  ministry,  but  lately  rebuffed  on  the 
Polish  question,  declined  (as  we  now  know) 
to  join  the  English  in  active  operations, 
the  mere  fact  of  a  proposal  of  the  kind 
having  passed  between  them,  is  a  proof 
how  closely  the  two  countries  felt  the  cause 
of  independence  to  be  violated  by  the  at- 
tempt to  partition  Denmark,  and  how  much 
their  joint  support  contributed  to  save  her 
from  utter  extinction. 

In  the  East  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
France  and  England  have  acted  even  more 
directly  in  concert.  But  I  abstain  from 
making  any  use  of  the  arguments  to  be 
found  in  the  support  which  England  has 
received  from  P'rance  in  Asia.  In  neither 
case  do  I  believe  the  interference  to  have 
been  for  the  good  of  civilization,  though 
perhaps  it  was  rendered  less  injurious  to  it 
by  the  presence  of  two  rival  nations  in 
concert  I  freely  admit  that  there  have 
been  many  questions  in  which  the  French 
nation  has  been  opposed  to  the  English, 
and  still  more  frequently  their  Government 
to  ours.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
in  the  four  principal  questions  which  have 
deeply  stirred  Europe  within  this  genera- 
tion, the  French  nation  had  joint  interests 
and  sympathies  with  our  own,  and  were 
actuated  by  the  same  principles  to  follow 
a  common  policy. 

Even  when,  as  is  too  true,  the  wretched 
Government  of  Napoleon,  and  at  times 
the  French  people,  engaged  in  or  tended 
towards  a  course  fatal  to  progress  and 
peace,  and  hostile  to  our  common  tradi- 
tions, the  English  policvand  public  opinion 
have  been  able  to  modify  and  control  those 
of  France  by  virture  of  the  sense  of  our 
maAy  common  interests.  In  the  Italian 
question,  in  the  Anterican  civil  war,  in  the 
Danubian  questions,  in  the  Mexican  inter- 
ference, and  even  in  the  Luxemburg  diffi- 
culty in  1867,  where  the  miserable  ambi- 
tion of  the  Imperial  dynasty  was  embarked 
on  a  retrograde  course,  the  moral  strength 
of  England  has  exercised  a  most  salutary 
control,  and  gained  an  ultimate  ascen- 
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dancy.  for  right,  by  virtue  of  its  being  through  the  revohition  :  the  social  rule  otT 

felt  by  the  French  people  to  represent  the  caste,  the  dead- weight  of  feudal  institu- 

voice  of  an  honest  and  genuine  friend,  tions,  the  organized  reaction,  has  passeci 

Looking  at  it  broadly,  as  national  policy  away  from  them,  far  more  than  from  us, 

alone  can  be  looked  at,  and  seeking  only  and  certainly  fkr  more  than  firom  any 

for  what  is  fundamental,  a  fair  mind  will  other  people,  in  Europe.     Anarchy  and 

allow  that  the  co-operation  of  France  with  tjrranny  in  turn  afflict  them  for  a  season ; 

England  has  been  a  solid  and  a  great  fact ;  but  we  know  that  in  France  the  reign  d[ 

that  the  alliance  has  been  on  the  whole  a  neither  can  be  long.     We  feel  that  in  ^ite 

real  thing,  and  an  alliance  in  the  main  for  of  repeated  failures  and  errors,  and  the 

good.  misdeeds  of  rulers,  there  still  lives  the 

It  is  all  over  now ;  and  where  are  we  ^eat  French  people,  animated  bv  noble 
to  find  its  like  ?  On  sJl  these  four  typical  ideas,  the  slaves  of  no  caste  ana  of  no 
questions  of  European  policy,  whilst  system,  who  in  the  long  run  are  always, 
France  at  heart  was  with  us  and  with  the  and  are  worthy  to  be,  the  masters  of  die 
right,  Prussia,  the  new  mistress  of  Europe,  destinies  of  France, 
was  against  us  and  with  the  wrong.  In  It  is  so  now,  and  it  has  been  so  in  the 
the  Crimean  war  she  threw  her  undisguised  past  The  true  history  of  France,  seen 
sympathies  and  her  secret  influence  on  in  the  light  of  a  broad  survey  of  the  an- 
the  side  of  Muscovite  aggression.  In  nals  of  mankind,  is  the  history  of  a  na- 
the  Polish  question  she  played  into  the  tion  which  has  been  in  the  van  of  pro- 
hands  of  the  oppressors,  for  is  she  not  gress.  She  who  led  Europe  in  the  Crusades 
one  of  the  standing  oppressors  herself?  to  resist  the  aggression  of  the  Saracen ; 
In  the  Italian  question  she  joined  her  she  who  built  up  the  great  central  men- 
cause  with  Austria,  and  declared  for  the  archy  in  Europe  out  of  feudal  chaos,  and 
permanent  enslavement  of  Italy  by  Ger-  inaugurated  the  institutions  of  modem 
man  bayonets.  Nay,  more,  in  1859  ^^  government  out  of  the  antique  armory  of 
declared  Venetia  a  strategic  question  for  chivalry ;  she  who  kept  at  bay  the  bigotry 
Germany,  though  for  her  own  ends,  in  and  tyranny  which  once  menaced  Eiu-ope 
1866,  she  found  means  to  surrender  it.  from  Hapsburg  ambition,  rose  out  of  a 
Of  the  Danish  question  it  is  needless  to  century  and  a  half  of  restless  thought  and 
speak,  for  she  was  the  author  and  head  of  evil  policy  into  the  Revolution,  which, 
that  wanton  spoliation.  On  all  these  with  all  its  crimes,  was  the  new  birth  of 
great  questions,  in  which  England  stood  mddem  society.  In  the  true  philosophy 
forth  with  France  as  the  guardian  of  right  of  history,  it  is  France  who  (often  back- 
and  respect  for  nations,  she  will  find  her-  sliding,  and  often  the  enemy  of  right)  has 
self  now  face  to  face  with  that  gigantic  been  in  the  main  foremost  in  the  cause 
Despotism  which  is  the  very  embodiment  of  civilization  Let  us  leave  it  to  half- 
of  the  wrong ;  and  she  will  find  herself  crazy  pedants  to  represent  her  as  the  evil 
before  that  power — alone.  destmy  of  nations.     Men  who  have  grown 

Condemn,  as  we  may,  the  national  purblind  and  half-human  whilst  working 
faults  of  France,  denounce  as  we  please  deep  down  in  the  stifling  mines  of  German 
their  pretension  to  supremacy  in  Europe  records,  see  the  good  spirit  of  mankind 
(a  pretension  exactly  equivalent  to  that  in  the  wild  and  valorous  doings  of  pano- 
which  England  makes  to  maritime  su-  plied  Rittmeisters ;  of  the  Grafs  and  Kai- 
premacy),  we  must  still  feel  that  in  no  sers  who  prolonged  the  Middle  Ages  down 
other  nation  does  there  exist  a  public  into  the  sixteenth  or  the  seventeenth  cen- 
opinion  so  akin  to  our  own,  and  at  the  tunes.  The  goodsense  of  mankind  has  long 
same  time  so  completely  in  the  ascend-  agreed  that  the  ^eat  French  nation  holdsa 
ant.  The  heart  of  the  great  French  na-  precious  part  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion beats  with  that«of  our  own,  and  we  tion  ;  a  part  which  she  held  of  old,  and 
feel  its  pulsations  in  every  workshop  and  holds  still :  her  place  no  other  can  supply, 
every  cottage  of  the  land.  The  true  We  need  not  thereby  deny  the  great 
modem  life  breathes  in  both  of  us  equally :  and  noble  qualities,  of  other  races  in 
the  same  generous  sympathies,  the  same  Europe,  muck  less  of  the  profound  and 
faith  in  progress,  the  like  yearning  for  a  energetic  Germsm  people.  But  the  good 
social  regeneration  of  the  West  And  sense  of  Englishmen  is  agreed  that  no- 
France,   we  feel,  has  been  truly  passed  where  (for  America  distinctly  stands  aloof 
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fix>m  Contineiital  questions)  do  they  find, 
as  they  do  in  the  French,  a  people  com- 
bining the  same  sympathies  and  interests 
as  their  own,  with  so  high  a  power  of  giv- 
ing them  efifect  How  can  the  new  Ger- 
man Empire  supply  that  place?  How 
can  the  free  and  peaceful  policy  of  Eng- 
land look  for  its  right  hand  to  the  Prus- 
sian dynasty  and  its  military  chiefs  ?  The 
Hohenzollem  monarchy  has  traditions 
more  unchanged  and  rooted  than  any 
house  in  Europe.  They  are  traditions  of 
national  aggrandizement,  of  military  pow- 
er, of  royal  prerogative,  and  divine  right 
It  represents,  and  is  proud  of  represent- 
ing, the  despotic,  warl&e,  retrograde  forces 
of  Europe.  The  key  of  its  policy  has 
been  common  cause  with  Russia.  Its 
aim  has  been  to  broaden  the  foundations 
of  its  own  ascendency.  Not  a  single 
liberal  movement  in  Europe  has  ever 
found  in  it  a  friend ;  not  one  service  to 
civilization  or  to  peace  can  it  boast  Its 
reat  pride  has  been  that,  alone  of  the 
^e  great  Powers,  it  has  upheld  unbend- 
ing the  old*  royalty  and  chivalry  as  it 
existed  before  the  Revolution.  Such  is 
the  power  with  which  the  Parliamentary 
Ministers  of  this  free  English  nation  are 
to  form  their  future  alliances,  or  to  whose 
will  they  are  to  bow  in  submission.  The 
scared  Ministers  of  ''happy  England"  do 
not  lift  up  the  eyes  to  dream  of  an  alliance 
with  the  successor  of  Barbarossa;  but 
they  are  offering  him  their  homage  at 
Versailles,  as  if  ^  House  of  Guelf  were 
one  of  the  mediatized  princes. 

Optimists,  with  a  tincture  of  German 
literature,  are  fond  of  assuring  us  that 
however  little  hope  civilization  can  find 
in  the  Hohenzollem  dynasty,  the  great 
German  people  will  set  all  right  in  tlieir 
own  good  time.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
deny  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  more  especially  their  hi^h 
cultivation  of  all  sorts,  and  their  splendid 
intellectual  ^ts.  Professors,  with  a 
naive  enthusiasm,  rehearse  the  tale  of 
Teutonic  literature,  science,  and  art; 
grow  maudlin  over  the  domestic  virtues 
of  the  German  home ;  and  celebrate  it  as 
the  nursery  of  the  best  of  fathers  and  the 
truest  of  friends.  Well  and  good ;  but 
the  question  is,  what  has  the  Prussian 
dynasty  done  for  the  peace  of  Europe  ? 
A  race  may  have  the  highest  intellectual 
and  personal  gifts,  and  yet  not  as  a  nation 
have  consciously  assumed  any  great  in- 


ternational function.  After  all,  the  value 
of  a  nation  in  the  common  councils  depends 
on  its  social  forces,  on  its  consciousness 
of  public  duties,  rather  than  on  its  intellec- 
tual brilliancy.  In  their  later  ages  the 
Greeks,  with  their  matchless  mental  ^ts, 
were  of  almost  no  account  as  a  nation  ; 
whilst  the  Romans,  in  cultivation  far 
their  inferiors,  were  foremost  by  the  as- 
cendency of  their  jiational  genius.  The 
real  strength  of  a  nation,  especially  in 
these  days,  consists  not  in  its  achieve- 
noents  in  science  or  art,  but  in  die  degree 
to  which  its  national  will  can  command 
the  sympathies  and  give  shape  to  the 
wants  of  the  age.  This  is  now  the  only 
claim  which  a  nation  can  possess  to  the 
supremacy  amongst  nations.  And  it  is 
this  ydach  Germany  is  yet  too  inorganic, 
too  much  encumbered  with  the  debris  of 
the  past,  and  too  little  conscious  of  na- 
tional duty,  reasonably  to  assert 

Worthy  and  enlighteiled  souls  as  the 
good  German  burghers  are  in  many  rela- 
tions of  life,  socially  and  politically  they 
are  what  we  in  the  West  of  Europe,  or 
what  Americans,  call,  decidedly  back- 
ward. They  have  a  wonderful  army,  a 
consummate  administration,  a  high-pres- 
sure educational  machinery,  an  omnis- 
cient press,  and  a  number  of  other  sur 
prising  social  productions,  but,  with  all 
that,  they  have  not  the  true  political  genius. 
They  stUl  live  under  a  grotesque  medley 
of  antiquated  princelets,  who  are  not,  like 
our.  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  modern- 
ized into  the  mere  heads  of  society,  but 
are  living  remnants  of  feudal  chieftain- 
ship. The  rule  of  these  princes  still  r^sts 
on  divine  n^t,  on  vassal  devotion,  and 
military  suborchnation.  It  is  buttressed 
round  by  the  serried  ranks  of  a  social 
hierarchy,  also  feudal  in  its  pretensions 
and  in  its  strength,  not  like  our  own, 
modernized  and  transformed  to  the  uses 
of  a  democratic  society,  but  standing  in 
all  the  naked  antiquity  of  its  preposter- 
ous pride.  Society,  therefore,  in  Ger- 
many, is  heavily  oppressed  by  the  super- 
incumbent mass  c4f  strata  upon  strata  of 
old-world  orders  and  venerable  institu- 
tions, habits,  and  ideas,  of  which  a  great 
free  and  progressive  people,  as  we  here 
understand  it,  would  never  endure  the. 
weight 

There  is,  therefore,  in  Prussia  no  true 
public  opinion.  Politics  are  discussed 
with  unfathomable  profundity,   and   the 
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press  peers  into  public  affairs  with  well- 
regulated  curiosity ;  but  for  true  influence 
on  the  policy  of  Prussia  the  people  of 
Prussia  count  nothing.  An  eminent  en- 
comiast of  the  German  empire  has  but 
recently  acknowledged  in  these  pages, 
that  great  as  the  proportions  of  the  new 
edifice  will  prove,  it  will  still  want  some 
of  the  modem  improvements  of  the  State 
fabric.  It  will  not  be  (of  course)  a  con- 
stitutional affair ;  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  parliamentary  government ;  there  is  no 
idea  of  having  ministerial  responsibility, 
or  of  public  opinion  controlling  the  army 
or  the  finances  of  the  State.  For  my 
part  I  am  no  defender  of  our  present 
form  of  parliamentary  government;  but 
I  do  maintain  that  a  government  which  is 
in  no  sense  to  be  the  organ  of  public 
opinion,  is  not  a  fi-ee  and  not  a  progressive 
government  *^he  Prussian  r^me  is  not 
one  which  has  passed  beyond  a  parlia- 
mentary system,  but.  one  which  has  never 
reached  it  It  looks  upon  the  voice  of 
the  nation  as  Tudors  or  Stuarts  looked 
at  it,  as  something  which  may  offer  re- 
spectful comments,  but  is  never  to  exer- 
cise control.  This  is  the  ideal  of  govern- 
ment which  accords  with  every  tradition 
of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  yet  unshaken  strength 
of  a  social  system  pledged  to  defend  it  by 
pride  as  much  as  by  interest,  which  the 
middle  class  Prussian  accepts  by  every 
habit  of  his  nature,  and  worships  with  in- 
stinctive idolatry.  It  will  be  a  revolution 
only  that  can  shake  it. 

But  the  true  character  of  this  Hohen- 
zollem dynasty  is  determined  by  that "  pe- 
cular  institution "  of  Pnissia,  the  Junker 
class.  It  is  a  phenomenon  to  which  no 
parallel  exists  in  Europe,  a  genuine  aris- 
tocratic military  caste.  It  is  not  like  our 
own  aristocracy,  rich,  peaceful,  and  half- 
bourgeois.  It  is  not  like  the  French  im- 
perial army,  a  mere  staff  of  officers,  with 
no  local  or  social  influence.  It  is  not 
like  the  Spanish  order  of  Grandees,  an 
effete  body  of  incapables.  It  is  an  order 
of  men  knit  together  by  all  the  ties  of 
family  pride  and  interest ;  with  an  histor- 
ic social  influence ;  with  a  high  education 
and  a  strong  nature  of  a  special  sort; 
rich  enough  to  have  local  power  both  in 
town  and  country ;  and  yet  so  poor  as  to 
depend  for  existence  on  the  throne — and 
with  all  this,  devoted  passionately,  neces- 
sarily, to  war.     It  is  a  caste,  which  an 


aspiring  dynasty  has  moulded  out  of  the 
Ritters  and  Grafs  of  mediaeval  Gemiany. 
The  Fredericks,  witfi  their  strong  hand, 
have  taken  the  fierce  old  lanzknecht  and 
his  children,  given  him  a  scanty  manor 
and  a  soldier's  pension,  drilled  him  into 
the  best  soldier  in  the  world,  tutored  him 
in  the  absolute  science  of  destruction, 
given  him  two  watchwords — "  King  "  and 
"God" — and  kept  him  for  every  odier 
purpose  a  simple  mediaeval  knight  He 
is  now  the  ideal  of  the  scientific  soldier, 
always  a  gallant,  often  a  cultivated  man, 
but  in  this  industrial  and  progressive  age, 
an  anachronism.  Scratch  the  Junker, 
and  you  will  find  the  I^anz-Knecht  We 
have  nothing  to  compare  with  him,  though 
he  reminds  one  a  little  of  the  Rajpoot 
caste  in  Oude,  or  the  Japanese  Daimio 
and  his  Ronins.  The  last  time  these 
islands  saw  his  like,  was -when  Charles 
Edward  led  his  Highland  chieftains  on 
their  raid.  The  difference  is,  that  the 
Junker  is  a  social  and  political  power, 
civilized  in  all  the  material,  sides  to  the 
last  point  of  modem  science.  Morally 
and  socially,  in  all  that  we  look  for  in 
peace  and  progress,  he  is  as  abnormal 
and  foreign  an  element  as  if  Fergus 
Mclvor  were  amongst  us  with  his  clay- 
more. 

It  was  the  fashion  (not  unnaturally)  to 
treat  this  order  as  of  small  polidcal  account 
But  they  have  now  thrown  up  their  man 
of  genius,  they  are  the  true  masters  of  the 
situation,  and  they  have  embarked  their 
King  on  a  new  career,  in  which  he  will  be 
unable  to  stop.  Count  Bismarck  has 
found  how  this  caste  may  make  itself  a 
necessity  for  the  nation,  how  it  can  Step 
forward  as  the  right  arm  to  work  out  the 
national  dream,  and  in  the  name  of  Na- 
tionality and  Peace  may  found  a  new 
military  supremacy.  He  has  done  with 
profounder  craft  what  Napoleon  did  at 
the  close  of  last  century,  and  has  de- 
bauched the  spirit  of  patriotic  defence 
into  a  thirst  for  glory  and  domination. 
Who  thought  in  '92  that  the  acclaims  of 
Frenchmen  for  universal  philanthropy 
(more  passionate  and  real  than  those  oif 
German  emditi  in  1870)  were  destined  to 
glide*  step  by  step,  into  the  sanguinary 
vanity  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  ?  At  every 
move  in  die  game  of  ambition,  the  self- 
love  of  the  peoi^e  and  the  degradation  of 
the  army  grew  with  an  equal  growth. 
Like  Napoleon,  Bismarck  must  go  on, 
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feeding  an  Empire  of  military  supremacy 
by  fresh  pretensions.  It  is  a  situation  so 
fdse  and  unreal,  that  it  must  be  sustained 
by  further  crimes.  The  Empire,  threat- 
ened already  by  the  people,  must  rest  on 
the  vast  soldier  caste ;  to  reward  and  stim- 
ulate that  soldier  caste,  fresh  aliment 
must  be  found  for  its  soldier  pride.  Russia, 
Austria,  France,  must  some  day  look  as- 
kance, even  if  England  still  smirks  before 
the  new  Empire,  with  its  tradesman's  bow. 
To  maintain  an  attitude  founded  upon 
wrong,  fresh  wrongs  must  be  ventured. 
The  weight  of  the  new  Despotism,  threat- 
ened from  its  birth  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  must  tell  on  the  deluded  German 
people.  And  to  repress  their  opposition, 
their  national  vanity  must  be  fed  with 
fresh  stimulants,  or  tiieir  efforts  swallowed 
up  in  a  new  convulsion.  Bismarck  [)lays 
with  Fatherland  to  the  Gennan  burgher, 
as  Napoleon  I.  played  the  Coalition  to 
the  bourgeois  of  France,  or  Napoleon 
HI.  the  Spectre  Rouge.  As  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  German  army,  and  its  whole  officer 
class,  war  is  their  profession,  and  their 
social  monopoly.  They  no  more  desire 
peace,  than  the  lawyer  desires  to  close 
courts  of  justice,  or  the  Roman  patrician 
desired  to  close  the  Temple  of  Janus.  A 
military  Empire  now  has  but  one  career 
to  run — that  of  Napoleon  I. — that  of  Na- 
poleon III.  Those  States  who  take  the 
sword  for  their  title,  must  perish  by  the 
sword 

The  new  Empire  of  Germany  is  thus, 
in  its  origin,  a  menace  to  Europe.  The 
house  of  Hohenzollem,  with  its  traditions 
of  aggrandizement,  with  its  consummate 
bureaucratic  machinery,  and  its  bodyguard 
of  a  warlike  caste,  can  never  be  the  titu- 
lar chief  of  peaceful  industrial  German 
kingdoms.  It  is  no  case  of  chance  per- 
sonal despotism,  or  mushroom  revolution- 
ary adventurer.  It  is  a  great  power, 
whose  roots  go  deep  into  every  pore  of 
the  two  upper-classes  of  German  society. 
It  is  arbitrary,  military,  fanatical  In  one 
word,  it  is  the  enemy  of  modem  progress. 
Though  not  representing  the  German 
people,  it  has  debauched  and  masters  the 
German  people.  Six  months  of  this  gi- 
gantic war  have  turned  the  flower  of  the 
German  citizens  into  professional  troop- 
ers. The  very^  fact  that  they  have  as  a 
nation  submitted  to  the  military  yoke,  the 
fact  that  every  German  is  a  soldier,  is  it- 
self a  proof  of  a  lower  type  of  civilization, 


and  marks  them  as  a  nation  capable  of 
becoming  a  curse  to  their  neighbors. 

It  b  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this 
new  power  has  any  distinct  vision  of  fur- 
dier  conquests,  or  universal  dominion.  It 
is  quite  sufficient  calamity  to  Europe  that 
such  a  power  should  possess  paramount 
supremacy.  It  may  be  the  good  German 
souls  are  right,  and  that  neither  they  nor 
the  Empire,  which  is  another  thmg,  mean 
any  harm.  But  why  are  the  nations  to 
depend  for  existence  on  the  forbearance 
of  their  mighty  neighbor  ?  And  if  we  are 
safe,  are  all  the  smaller  states  safe  ?  The 
one  thing  which  is  now  the  dream  of  the 
North  German  is  a  great  navy  and  power 
at  sea.  To  this  end  the  very  friends 
of  Pnissia  admit  that  Continental  Den- 
mark is  necessary  for  her.  The  inevi- 
table result  of  such  a  career  as  that  of 
Prussia  is,  that  she  must  seek  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  Baltic  She  will  begin  by 
coercing,  and  end  by  absorbing  all  who 
stand  in  her  way.  As  to  Holbmd,  every 
step  in  affairs  brings  her  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  inevitable  fate.  And  England  will 
yet  come  to  see  that  she  must  stand  alone 
to  defend  the  existence,  to  guarantee  the 
independence  of  those  industrious,  friendly 
kingdoms  along  the  northern  seas,  or 
consent  to  see  them  made  the  instruments 
of  a  new  and  £ar  nearer  Russia. 

In  the  centre  and  South  of  Europe, 
Prussia,  if  this  war  close  with  her  undis- 
puted triumph,  can  arrange  everything  at 
her  own  good  pleasure.  The  question  of 
the  Danube,  the  very  existence  of  Turkey, 
hang  upon  her  favor,  and  will  be  deter- 
mined by  her  interests.  For  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  new  supremacy,  Austria,  who 
at  first  was  calling  out  for  English  support, 
is  for  very  life  drawing  near  in  obsequious 
deference  to  the  conqueror.  Italy  may  at 
any  moment  be  ordered  to  restore  or  to 
satisfy  the  Pope.  And  Switzerland  finds 
herself  surrounded  by  a  new  danger. 
With  a  power  so  tremendous,  and  an  am- 
bition so  ruthless,  as  that  which  Prussia 
has  exhibited,  everything  is  possible,  and 
every  nation  is  unsafe.  But  the  matter 
for  us  is  not  so  much  whether  Prussia  will 
overrun  Europe^  or  swallow  up  this  or 
that  smaller  nation.  All  that  is  for  the 
future ;  but  what  is  in  the  present,  our  ac- 
tual calamity,  is  this  :  the  greatest  shock 
of  this  century  has  been  given  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  rights ;  the  black  fl£^  of 
conquest  has  been  unfurled  by  a  dominant 
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power  ;  one  nation  has  gained  a  supremacy 
in  anus  which  puts  the  security  of  every 
other  at  her  sufferance,  and  that  a  nation 
directed  by  a  policy  against  which  every 
free  people  is  in  permanent  revolt. 

Such  is  die  result  which  an  English 
Government  has  watched  ^thering  up  for 
six  montiis,  now  with  an  air  of  Pharisaical 
neutrality,  now  widi  a  flood  of  pulpit  good 
advice.  European  politics  f3rm  a  worid 
in  which  die  forces  are  tremendous.  To 
cope  with  them  are  needed  great  insight 
and  resolute  natures^  and  not  fluent 
tongues.  Statesmen  need  something  to 
deal  with  them  more  solid  than  pretty  es- 
says ;  they  can  be  touched  only  by  deeds, 
and  not  by  words.'  No  nation  can  stand 
apart,  gaping  on  in  maudlin  hymns  to  its 
own  exceeding  good  fortune,  or  pouring 
out  its  eloque^  laments  over  the  naughti- 
ness of  its  neighbors.  If  the  foundation 
of  a  great  military  empire,  overshadowing 
all  Europe,  be  in  truth  a  good  thing,  let 
us  make  it  the  new  basis  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  not  crawl  like  mere  courtiers 
to  the  conqueror's  footstool.  But  if  it  be 
a  bad  thing,  and  a  danger  to  us  and  to  the 
common  peace,  by  all  the  traditions  of 
the  British  race  let  us  throw  our  whole 
force  to  prevent  its  triumph.  Act;  for 
act  you  must ;  to  stand  still  is  to  be  on  hs 
side.  Act  with  your  moral  force,  if  you 
please,  since  we  are  told  that  England  has 
no  physical  force  left ;  act  even  with  your 
moral  force,  for  that  may  yet  be  some- 
thing. Have  a  policy,  and  declare  it,  and 
act  on  it  It  is  impossible  to  be  morally 
neutral.  If  you  mean  wdl  to  the  conquer- 
or, stand  up  and  preach  sermons  upon 
peace  ;  for  that  is  to  truckle  to  the  strong- 
er. If  you  do  not  see  his  triumph  with 
delight,  you  must  show  him  so  with  some- 
thing stronger  than  affectionate  remon- 
strance or  copy-book  exhortations  to  keep 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Nations  in 
this  wicked  world  are  seldom  amenable  to 
moral  lectures,  and  a  nation  flushed  with 
glory  and  ambition  can  be  touched  by 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  retribution.  When 
England  stands  by,  and  sees,  without  mov- 
ing, the  whole  face  of  Europe  transformed 
and  a  new  principle  enthroned  amongst 
nations,  she  is  virtually  its  accomplice. 
A  great  nation,  in  spite  of  itself,  must  play 
a  part.  It  cannot  stand  by,  like  a  field- 
preacher  at  a  street-fight,  cr3ring  out  with 
benevolent  imbecility — "  My  friends,  keep 
clear  of  those  wicked  men  !  Wicked  men, 


shake  hands  and  be  friends!"  To  ofier 
good  counsels  to  Prussia  is  to  become  her 
plaything,  or  her  parasite.  You  might  as 
well  throw  tracts  and  hymn-books  at  a 
tiger. 

••What  can  we  do  ?**  cries  that  cynical 
No- Policy  with  which  the  governing  classes 
have  coptrived  to  gild  and  to  satisfy  the 
gross  selfishness  of  the  trader.     "  What ! " 
sneers  the  organ  of  the  money-dealers, 
"  are  we  for  the  balance  of  power  and  in- 
tervention in  this  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ? "      If  to  have   narional 
interests  and  duties,   and  to  a':t  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  interests,  and  in  de- 
fence of  rights,  if  this  be  intervention,  it 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  the  i)olicy  of  this 
country,  and  let  us  trust  it  never  wiU. 
England  has  continually  intervened  when 
it  seemed  to  be  her  interest  and  her  right 
She  intervened  in  1854  to  protect  Turkey 
from  absorption;   she  is  intervening  at 
this  moment  for  the  same  end  ;  she  inter- 
vened but  the  other  dav  to  preserve  Belgi- 
um.     She    intervened    persistently  and 
effectively  against  the  retrograde  oppres- 
sion of  the  old  Austrian  empire.      Her 
policy  in  Asia  is  oae  perpetual  and  rest- 
less intervention.     As  to  the  balance  of 
power,  if  the  pedantic  and  jealous  adhe- 
rence to  the  status  quo  was  a  source  of 
danger  and  of  wrong,  which  the  good  sense 
of  our  time  has  rejected,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  it  is  an    invaluable  safeguard 
against  the  preponderance  of  power.     It 
is  as  true  now  as  ever,  that  it  will  be  a 
dark  day  for  Europe  when  any  one  Power 
shall  hold  the  rest  in  the  hollow  of  its 
mailed  hand.     If   it  was  a   menace*  to 
Europe  when  the  House  of  Hapsburg  or 
of  Capet  threatened  to  absorb  half  Europe, 
if  it  was  an  European  calamity  when  Na- 
poleon ruled  from  Berlin  to  Madrid,  so  it 
will  be  the  knell  of  peace  and  liberty  when 
the  triumphant  Empire  of  Germany  be- 
strides the  continent  without  an  equal.    If 
it  succeed  in  doing  so  it  will  be  the  act  of 
England,  who  stands  by,  trading  and  ser- 
monizing, selling  arms  but  using  none, 
"  bellum  cauponantes,  non  belligerantes," 
droning  out  homilies  and  betraying  every 
duty  of  a  nation.     It  will  be  the  crowning 
proof  of  the  degradation  of  those  govern- 
ing orders  who  have  bought  power  by 
subservience  to  the  traders,  and  surren- 
dered the  traditions  of  their  ancestors ; 
that  they  who  can  make  war  at  the.  bid- 
ding of  a  knot   of  merchants,  and  call 
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Europe  into  conference  for  some  supposed  the  policy  which  the  new  Emperor  of  the 

commercial  interest,  have  nothing  in  this,  West  told  them  with  a  gibe,  as  they  came 

the  greatest  revolution  in  the  State  system  bowing  to  his  court,  was  the  only  policy 

of  modem  Europe,  but  a  policy  of  abso-  that  remained  for  them — the  policy  of  ef- 

lute  abnegation  ;  a  policy  which  thought-  facement. 

ful  politicians  know  to  be  suicidal,  and  the  Frederic  Harrison. 

mass  of  the  people  feel  to  be  shameful ; 


♦  »» 


Fraacr't  Magaiine. 
REMEMBRANCE. 

FROM  THK  FRENCH   OF  ALFRED  DE  MUS8ET. 

When  back  I  ventured  to  this  sacred  spot, 
I  thought  to  suffer,  while  I  hoped  to  weep; 

Thou  dearest  of  all  graves,  yet  minded  not, 
Where  only  memories  sleep. 

What  feared  ye  then,  friends,  of  this  solitude? 

Why  sought  ye  thus  to  take  me  by  the  hand, 
Just  when  old  habit  and  old  charm  renewed 

Led  me  to  where  I  stand? 


I  know  them  in  their  bloom,  the  hills  and  heath  ;— 
The  silver  footfalls  on  the  silent  ground; — 

The  quiet  walks,  sweetened  by  lovers'  breath, 
Where  her  arm  clasped  me  round; — 

• 

I  know  the  fir-trees  in  th^ir  sombre  gr^en ; 

My  giant-friends  that,  murmuring  along 
The  careless  byways  of  the  deep  ravine. 

Once  lulled  me  with  their  song; — 

The  copses,  where  my  whole  youth  as  I  pass 
Wakes  like  a  flight  of  birds  to  melody ; — 

Sweet  scenes,  fair  desert  where  my  mistress  was, 
Have  ye  not  looked  for  me? 

Oh,  let  them  flow;  I  love  them  as  they  rise 

From  my  yet  bleeding  heart,  the  welconie  tears; 

Seek  not  to  dry  them;  leave  upon  mine  eyes 
This  veil  of  the  dead  years ! 


Yet  will  I  with  no  vain  lament  alarm 

These  echoing  woods  that  in  my  joys  had  part; 

Proud  is  the  forest  in  its  tranquil  charm, 
And  pfoud,  too,  is  my  heart 


In  idle  moan  let  others  waste  the  hours, 

Who  kneel  and  pray  beside  some  loved  one's  bier; 
'AH  in  this  place  breathes  life;  the  churchyard  flowers 
Grow  not  nor  blossom  here. 
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Athwart  the  leafy  shade,  bright  moon,  I  see  thee; 

Thy  face  is  clouded  yet,  fair  queen  of  night ; 
But  from  the  dark  horizon  thou  dost  free  thee, 

Widening  into  light 

As  'neath  thy  rays,  from  earth  yet  moist  with  rain, 

The  perfumes  of  the  day  together  roll, 
So  pure  and  calm  springs  my  old  love  again 

From  out  my  softened  souL 

The  troubles  of  my  life  are  past  and  gone ; 

And  age  and  youth  in  fancy  reconciled: 
This  friendly  valley  I  but  look  upon. 

And  am  once  more  a  child. 

O  mighty  Time  !  O  light  years  lightly  fled  ! 

Ye  bear  away  all  tears  and  griefs  of  ours ; 
^ut  ye  are  pitiful,  and  never  tread 

Upon  our  faded  flowers. 

All  blessings  wait  upon  your  healing  wing ; 

I  had  not  thought  that  wound  like  mine  could  wear 
So  keen  an  edge,  and  that  the  suffering 

Could  be  so  sweet  to  bear. 

Hence,  all  ye  idle  names  for  frivolous  woes. 

And  formal  sorrow's  customary  pall, 
Paraded  over  bygoile  loves  by  those 

Who  never  loved  at  all. 

Dante,  why  saidst  thou  that  no  ^ef  is  worse 

Than  to  remember  happiness  m  woe? 
What  spite  dictated  thee  that  bitter  verse, 

Insulting  misery  so? 

Is  it  less  true  that  there  is  light  on  high — 

Forget  we  day — soon  as  nighfs  wings  are  spread? 

Is  *t  thou,  great  soul,  sorrowing  immortally. 
Is  *t  thou  who  thus  hast  said? 


Nay,  by  yon  torch  whose  splendor  lighteth  me, 

Ne'er  did  thy  heart  such  blasphemy  profess; 
A  happy  memory  on  earth  may  be 

More  real  than  happiness. 

H.  C.  Merivale. 


■•♦♦■ 
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Fnter'f 
THE  MONASTERY  OF  SUMEJLAS. 


"  In  concluding  the  history  of  this 
Greek  State,  we  inquire  in  vain  for  any 
benefit  that  it  conferred  on  the  human 
race,"  says  Finlay,  as  he  winds  up  the 
crime-stained  scroll  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire of  Trebizond.  A  severer  sentence 
could  hardly  have  been  passed  ;  yet  none 
perhaps  has  been  ever  more  thoroughly 
borne  out  by  facts  and  memorials,  in  ah- 
nal  or  in  monument  Originated, '  to  bor- 
row the  same  able  historian's  phrase  once 
more,  in  accident,  continued  in  meanness, 
and  extinguished  in  dishonor,  the  Com- 
nenian  dynasty  has  left  on  t^e  Pontic 
coast  but  few  enduring  records,  and  those 
few  unmistakably  stamped  with  *  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  empire  itself. 
Th^  straggling,  loose-built  walls  of  the  ill- 
constructed  citadel  of  Trebizond  ;  the 
dwarfish  littleness  and  tasteless  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  over-vaunted  church  of  St 
Sophia;  the  still  feebler  proportions  of 
the  churches  of  St,  Eugenius,  St.  John, 
and  others,  now  doing  duty  as  mosques  in 
difierent  quarters  of  the  town,  belong  to 
and  attest  the  type  of  those  yrho  reared 
them ;  and  their  defects  are  rendered  but 
the  more  glaring  by  a  servile  attempt  to 
copy  the  great  though  ungraceful  models 
of  earlier  Byzantine  date.  If  this  be  true, 
as,  begging  Fallmereyer's  pardon,  true  it  is, 
of  the  quondam  capital,  what  can  we  ex- 
pect in  the  less  important  and  outlying 
points  of  th&ephemeral  empire,  where  the 
littleness  of  art  is  still  more  disadvantage- 
ously  contrasted  with  the  gigantic  propor- 
tions of  nature  ? 

Yet  even  here,  among  these  relics  of  a 
debased  age,  we  occasionally  come  across 
some  grand  constructional  outline  indica- 
five  of  others  than  the  Comnenes  ;  of 
nobler  races,  or  at  least  of  superior  or- 
ganization. Such  are  the  Cyclopean 
fragments  at  Kerasunt,  the  broken 
columns  of  Kyrelee,  and  the  solid  though 
shattered  walls  of  "  Eski-Trabezoon,**  or 
"  Old  Trebizond,"  situated  some  sixty 
miles  east  of  Ae  present  town.  With  these 
may  rank  the  rock-built  monasteries 
scattered  throughout  the  mountains  that 
line  the  coast ;  and  which,  though  bearing 
the  traces  of  later  modification  and,  too 
often,  defacement,  are  yet  not  unworthy 
relics  of  the  time  when  Chrysostom 
New  Series.— Vol.  XIIL,  No.  4. 


preached  and  Pulcheria  reigned.  And 
of  these  is  the  monastery  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Panagia  of  Sumelas. 

High-perched  among  the  upper  ranges 
of  the  Kolat  mountain  chain,  south-^ast 
of  Trebizond,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  thirty  miles  inland,  Sumelas  is  the 
pilgrim-bourne  of  innuinerable  "  Greeks," 
to  use  a  customary  misnomer  for  the  mon- 
grel population  of  Byzantine,  Slavonian, 
and  Lazic  origin  that  here  professes  the 
"  orthodox,"  faith,  who  flock  to  the  shjiQc 
of  the  Panagia  on  the  yearly  recurrence 
of  her  great  festival  day,  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust in  our  calendar,  the  15  th  in  theirs. 
At  other  seasons  her  visitors  are  compara- 
tively few  :  indeed,  snow,  rain,  and  mist 
render  the  convent  almost  inaccessible 
for  full  eight  months  of  the  twelve  ;  nor 
can  the  .  road  be  called  easy  travelling 
at  any  time.  Hence  the  convent,  in  spite 
of  its  wide-spread  nor  undeserved  repu- 
tation, is  visited  by  Europeans  seldom,  by 
the  inert  and  uninformed  Levantmes 
hardly  ever.  For  us,  however,  Ovid's 
fellow-convicts  in  our  Pontine  Sydney,  a 
trip  to  Sumelas,  so  managed  as  to  coin- 
cide with  one  of  the  rare  intervals  of  clear 
weather  on  this  murky  coast,  and  yet 
avoid  the  crowd  and  other  inconveniences 
of  the  festival  epoch,  was  too  desirable  a 
break  in  the  sameness  of  Turko-Levantine 
life  not  to  be  undertaken  ;  and  a  fine 
week  towards  the  beginning  of  August  at 
last  afforded  the  wished-for  opportunity. 

The  Sumelas  ascent  follows  for  several 
miles  the  upward  course  of  a  deep  and 
precipitous  ravine,  where  huge  rocks  and 
clifrs,many  hundred  feet  in  height,  are  inter- 
spersed among  or  overhang  forests  of  wal- 
nut, oak,  beech,  and  pine,  that  might  do 
honor  to  the  backwoods  of  America  them- 
selves. Under  the  shade,  npw  of  the 
branching  trees,  now  of  the  wall-like 
crags,  winds  the  path,  bordered  by  a  dense 
fringe  of  laurel,  dwarf  fir,  azalea,  rhodo- 
dendron, and  countless  other  tangled 
shrubs ;  it  is  kept  in  fairly  good  order, 
propped  up  by  stone  counterforts,  and 
protected  by  trenches  and  dykes  against 
the  descending  watercourses  by  the  care 
of  the  monks,  whose  convent  we  are  now 
approaching.  On  either  side  and  in  front 
glimpses  of  bare  and  lonely  heights,  herb- 
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less  granite,  and  jagged  ridges  far  up  in 
the  blue  sky,  show  that  we  have  penetrat- 
ed far  into  the  Kolat-Dagh,  the  ^at 
Anatolian  coast  chain,  that  even  here  aver- 
ages ten  thousand  feet  in  elevation,  and 
nltiinately  out-tops  the  Caucasus,  its 
northern  rival  and  parallel.  At  last  a 
turn  of  the  way  brings  us  half-round  at  the 
foot  of  a  monstrous  rock  that  has  for  a 
long  while  barred  our  direct  view  along 
the  ravine  in  front )  and  there,  suspended 
like  a  bird's  nest  in  air  far  overhead,  we 
see  rejoicingly  the  white  walls  of  the  con- 
vent, the  object  of  our  journey. 

One  last  corkscrew  ascent  of  almost 
Matterhom  steepness  .brings  us  up  through 
the  dense  forest  that  somehow  manages  to 
cling  to  and  girdle  the  cliflf  half-way ;  till, 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  leafy  belt,  we 
reach  the  narrow  ledge,  almost  imper- 
ceptible from  below,  on  which  the  con- 
vent is  niched  rather  than  built.  Two- 
thirds  in  length  of  this  ledge  are  occupied 
every  inch,  from  precipice  above  to  preci- 
pice below,  by  the  monastic  buildings ;  the 
remaining  third  partly  forms  a  find  of 
hmding-place,  where  visitors  may  wait  ad- 
mittance within  the  claustral  precincts, 
partly  is  occupied  by  large  stables  and  out- 
houses for  horses  and  cattle.  From  this 
shelf  sixty-six  stone  steps,  of  recent  con- 
struction, conduct  to  a  little  iron-bound 
door  in  the  convent  wall,  conveniently 
commanded  by  some  grated  windows 
above.  Till  within  the  last  few  years  a 
long  wooden  ladder,  let  down  as  circum- 
stances required,  then  drawn  up  again 
within,  afforded  the  sole  and  occasional 
link  between  the  monastery  and  die  outer 
world ;  while  sinister  arrivals  might,  if  they 
tried  entrance  by  other  means  of  their 
own,  receive  from  the  flanking  windows 
a  warmer  welcome  than  they  expected  or 
desired. 

Our  coming  has  already  been  witnessed 
by  the  monks ;  and  as  we  slowly  climb 
the  steps,  the  iron  door  ahead  half  opens 
for  a  moment,  in  sign  of  recognition, 
then  closes  again,  while  consultation  goes 
on  within  as  to  our  admittance.  After  a 
short  interval  the  portal  re-opens,  and  dis- 
plays an  old  monk,  in  the  dirty  blue  dress 
and  black  head-gear  of  his  order,  that  of 
St.  Basil — ^I  may  as  well  remark  here  that 
the  orthodox  Greek  Church  recognizes,  this 
one  order  only ;  a  silent  protest  against  the 
more  modem  multiplicity  of  Latin  disci- 
pline— standing  in  the  entry,  while  other 


brethren  group  behind  him  in  the  dim 
perspective  of  the  narrow  vaulted  passage. 
Glancing  at  us,  he  notices  the  dagger  and 
silver-mounted  pistol  of  our  principal 
negro  attendant,  and  requests  him  to  con- 
sign these  ornaments  to  monastic  keeping 
before  crosring  the  threshold.  To  this 
preliminary  ceremony  the  Darfooree  ob- 
jects ;  nor  does  the  argument  that  such  is 
the  rule  of  St  Basil,  with  which  the  Sul- 
tan himself,  were  he  present  in  person, 
must,  under  penalty  of  non-admittance, 
comply,  produce  any  effect  on  African 
obstinacy.  So,  armed  as  he  is,  he  turns 
back  to  look  after  the  horses ;  while  the 
monks  obligingly  assure  us  that  neither 
animals  nor  grooms  shall  want  for  any- 
thing duAng  our  stay  here. 

We  enter  the  passage.  The  "  Econo- 
mos"  or  Accountant  of  the  monastery, 
an  elderly  man,  long-bearded  and  long- 
vested,  at  his  side  a  stout,  jovial,  gray- 
haired,  red-cheeked  old  monk,  apparently 
verging  on  the  seventies,  but  hale  and  ac- 
tive, our  destined  **bear  leader,"  and 
several  other  brethren,  all  blue-dressed, 
bearded,  and  dirty,  come  forward  to  greet 
us ;  and  conduct  us  up  and  down  by  a 
labyrinth  of  little  corridors,  ruinous  flights 
of  stairs,  dingy  cells,  and  unsavory  well- 
hke  courtyards,  all  squeezed  up  close  be- 
tween the  rock  on  one  side  and  the  preci- 
pice on  the  other ;  till,  having  thus  travers- 
ed the  "  old  buildings,"  which  form  an  ir- 
regular parallelogram  about  two  hundred 
feet  in  length  by  forty  in  breadth,  we 
emerge  on  a  little  flagged  space,  neater 
kept  than  the  rest ;  and  fina  ourselves  in 
presence  of  the  famous  shrine  of  the  Pana- 
gia  herself. 

The  body  of  the  church,  a  cavern  natu- 
ral in  its  origin,  but  probably  enlarged  by 
art,  is  hollowed  out  in  the  rock,  which 
here  faces  due  east.  The  sanctuary,  which 
in  accordance  with  the  prescription  of  ec- 
clesiastical tradition  also  points  eastwards, 
is  here  represented  by  a  small  construc- 
tion, doubled  staged,  about  fourteen  feet 
in  total  height,  and  sixteen  in  length  ;  its 
general  appearance  from  without  brings  to 
mind  tlie  conventional  ark  of  Biblical  pic- 
tures and  children's  toy-shops.  It  pro- 
jects at  right  angles  from  the  stone  wall 
with  which  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  all 
round  it  has  been  closed ;  and,  like  that 
wall,  is  covered  with  the  most  appalling 
specimens  of  modem  Greek  mural  paint- 
ing;    impossible    saints    with   plate-like 
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halos ;  crowded  days  of  judgment  where 
naked  but  sexless  souls  are  being  dragged 
by  diabolical  hooks  into  the  jaws  of  a  huge 
dragon,  which  is  hell ;  Scriptural  scenes 
from  the  stories  of  Moses,  Elijah,  &c., 
where  large  heads,  no  perspective,  and  a 
stiffness  unrivalled  by  any  board  are  the 
chief  artistic  recommendations  ;  red,  yel- 
low, and  brown  the  favorite  colors ;  the 
whole  delicately  touched  up  wkh  the 
names  of  innumerable  pilgnms,  mostly 
terminating  in  **  aki "  or  "  ides,"  scratched, 
with  no  respect  of  persons,  across  saints, 
souls,  demons,  and  deities  alike.  The 
entrance  door  is  closed  alongside  of  the 
sanctuary  ;  and  three  square  grated  win- 
dows admit  the  light  above.  The  roohng 
of  the  sanctuary  is  sheet  copper,  thick  en- 
crusted with  dirt ;  so  thick,  indeed,  as  to 
enable  the  monks  to  assure  you,  without 
too  violent  a  contradiction  of  your  own 
ocular  evidence,  that  it  is  not  copper,  but 
silver  ;  the  costly  gift — so  continued  the 
same  chroniclers — of  the  famous  Sultan 
Murad  iV.  himself;  who,  when  on  his 
way  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad  to 
fight  the  Persians,  seems  to  have  led 
his  army — Heaven  only  knows  how  or 
why — across^  the  Kolat  mountains,  and  to 
have  encamped,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
on  the  goafs  perch  of  the  ravine  here  op- 
posite. That  Sumelas  lies  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  route  which  the  said 
Sultan  reaJly  took,  and  that  Hannibal  or 
Napoleon  1.  himself  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  drag  the  smallest  field-piece 
among  these  precipices,  are  considerations 
which  matter  nothing  in  legend.  Accord- 
ingly, so  continues  the  tale,  when  the  fero- 
cious Murad  first  turned  his  bloodshot 
eyes  on  the  convent,  he  inquired  of  his 
Begs  and  Pashas  what  that  building  might 
be ;  and,  on  their  answer  that  it  was  the 
abode  of  Christian  monks,  gave  immediate 
orders  to  his  artillerymen  to  batter  it  down. 
But,  lo !  no  sooner  were  the  cannon  point- 
ed at  the  consecrated  edifice  than  they 
spun  round  self-moved,  and  began  firing 
among  the  Sultan's  own  troops.  Hereon 
Imperial  amazement  and  further  inquiry ; 
met  by  the  information  that  all  this  was 
the  doing  of  the  miraculous  Virgin,  the 
Panagia,  who,  or  whose  picture — for  in 
popular  orthodox  as  in  Roman  devotion 
the  distinction  between  the  symbol  and 
the  original  is  inappreciable  to  any  but 
a  controversialist — tenanted  the  monas- 
tery.    Murad,  deeply  impressed,  and  no 


wonder,  .by  the  miracle  and  its  explana- 
tion, at  once  abandoned  his  destructive 
intentions,  did  due  honor  to  the  Panagia 
and  her  ministers,  and  amongst  other  of- 
ferings presented  the  silver  roof  in  ques- 
tion— only  he  never  did  anything  of  the 
sort,  and  it  is  really  copper. 

Looking  up,  we  now  perceive  that  the 
rock  above,  which  here  overhangs  sanctua- 
ry and  court  in  an  almost  threatening  man- 
ner, supports  in  one  of  its  darkest  recess- 
es a  little  Byzantine  picture,  the  Theotokos 
of  course.  Dingy  and  faded,  till  at  first 
sight  hardly  discernible  from  the  damp 
stone  against  which  it  rests,  this  painting 
occupies  the  exact  spot — we  have  the 
monk's  word  for  it — where  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury some  goatherds  discovered  the  origi- 
nal Panagia,  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  here 
placed  by  angelic  agency  seemingly  in  or- 
der to  k^ep  it  out  of  the  way.  Now,  how>> 
ever,  it  is  deposited  for  more  convenient 
veneration  in  the  sanctuary  below,  where 
we  will  visit  it  a  little  later ;  but  the  copy 
has  itself,  like  iron  near  a  magnet,  acquire 
ed  a  ^lood  share  of  useful  efficacy  by  jux- 
taposition. From  the  rocky  brow  above^ 
in  front  of  the  picture,  fall  without  ceasing 
drops  of  water,  which  to  the  eyes  of  faitS 
are  always  three  at  a  time,  neither  morfc 
nor  less;  but  for  all  I  looked  I  conld 
not  detect  any  special  numerical  system  ia 
their  fall ;  these  drops,  carefully  collected 
in  a  little  cistern  below,  possess  miracu<i- 
lous  virtues  equal  to  any  recorded  of  the 
same  element  in  the  veracious  pages  of 
Monseigneur  Gaunie. 

While  we  have  been  thus  gazing  an4  li^ 
tening,  the  four  church  bells,  hung  outside 
in  a  pretty  little  open  belfry  of  four  lighj 
columns  and  graceful  arching — the  work 
and  its  costs  having  been  alike  furnished 
by  the  devotion  of  a  wealthy  Russian  piK 
grim — ^have  been  ringing  a  very  hospitable 
though  untunable  peal  in  honor  of  our 
arrival ;  and  the  monks  invite  us  to  enter 
the  sanctuary  without  further  delay.  Bu  t  it 
is  near  sunset ;  and  the  monotonous  chant- 
ing of  the  priests  inside  warns  us  that  ycs- 
pers  are  even  now  going  oni  and  the 
church  full  of  worshippers.  Unwilling  tp 
disturb  the  congr^ation,  we  defer  our 
visit ;  and,  adding  that  we  are  somewhat 
tired  by  our  day's  journey,  we  are  conduct- 
ed by  our  hosts  across  die  courtyard,  and 
up  a  neat  stone  staircase  to  our  evening 
quarters,  namely,  the  chief  apartment  ,ir 
Uie  "  new  buildings.'* 
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These,  completed  only  three  years 
tince,  rise  seven* stages  in  total  he^t, 
vaults  included,  from  the  preci^nce  below 
to  the  beetling  cra^  above ;  the  frontfaces 
east ;  and  its  white-painted  roasoniy,  its 
four  tiers  of  large  square  windows,  and  its 
handsome  open  gallery  supported  on  slen- 
der stone  piUarets  tiiat  run  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  topmost  story,  are  what 
i'rst  attract  the  admiration  of  the  traveller 
as  he  reaches  the  opposite  point  of  the 
tavine.  The  edifice  is  eight  rooms  in 
length  and  only  one  in  thickness  through- 
i9ut ;  but  the  great  solidity  of  the  stone 
)Rrork,  and  the  belter  of  the  hollow  rock  in 
Which  it  nestles,  neutralize  the  danger  of 
^erheight.  From  foundation  to  roof  a 
ilarrow  space,  protected  from  the  weather 
by  the  wide  eaves  above,  is  left  between 
tiie  building  and  the  crag  behind ;  and 
here,  winds  an  ingenious  zigzag  of  galleries 
knd  staircases,  all  stone,  that  afibrd  en- 
trance to  the  several  chambers  of  eadi 
ttory.  Beneath,  and  partly  hollowed  out 
in  die  living  rock,  are  cellars  and  store- 
caverns  to  wluch  the  monks  alone  have 
Access;  besides  a  large  reservoir  of  ex- 
tellent  water,  filled  from  the  oozings  of 
tfie  inner  mountain.  The  entire  work, 
ii^ielher  considered  in  itself  or  in  the  diffip 
tUlties  of  scafiblding  and  construction, 
iHrhere  not  a  spare  inch  is  left  of  the  nar- 
fcow  shelf  on  which  the  building  stands, 
balanced  as  it  were  hundreds  of  feet  in 
fnid-air,  is  one  of  no  small  skill ;  and  its 
WeU-considered  proportion  of  wall,  win- 
dow, and  gallery,  with  the  just  adaptation 
tf  every  part  to  -^e  practical  exigencies 
loi  domestic  use,  claim  high  constructive 
praise,  and  evince  a  degree  of  good  taste 
not  always  to  be  found  among  the  house- 
ftrdhitects  of  Western  Europe.  Yet  the 
builders  of  "  Mariamana  *'  were  from  no 
Suropean.  not  even  from  the  Constanti- 
tiopoUtan  school ;  they  were  mere  indige- 
nous stone-cutters,  ''Greek''  the  most, 
from  the  adjoining  vfllages  of  Koroom, 
Mejid,  smd  Stavros. 

We  stroll  along  the  top-story  corridor, 
the  openings  of  which  are  guarded  by  high 
iron  ratings,  and  look  across  the  dizzy 
idepths  below,  whence  rises  the  ceaseless 
roar  of  the  Melas  torrent,  and  beyond  the 
<tfense  masses  of  beech  and  pine  that 
duster  on  the  ravine  aide  opposite,  to 
'd^  lonely  peaks  of  KolatrDagh,  seeming- 
ty  dose  in  front,  and  rose-tinted  with  tl^ 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.     Soon  the 
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evening  air  blows  cool ;  at  thb  elevation 
— ^4,100  feet  above  the  sea,  as  my  ce- 
roid informs  me — die  night  temperature 
is  rarely  such  as. to  detain  one  long  out  of 
doors.  Five  months  of  the  year  on  an 
average  the  convent  snow  lies  unmelted, 
and  for  five  more  of  the  remaining  seven 
mist  and  rain  are  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tions.. The  very  cats  of  the  establishment, 
larg^e,  tame,  and  well-fed,  bear  witness  by 
their  long  fur  and  bushy,  fox-like  tails  to 
the  general  coldness  of  die  atmosphere  in 
which  they  live.  Still  the  site  is  healthy, 
and  in  proof  of  this  an  old  centagenarian 
monk  presents  himself  to  view  hale  and 
hearty  among  his  comrades,  who,  to  jpdge 
by  appearances,  are  mosdy  themselves 
in  a  fair  way  to  rival  his  longevity.  But 
besides,  absence  of  care,  and  indeed  of 
brain-work  in  general,  lias  doubtless  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  prolonged  and  vigor- 
ous vitality.  Nor  have  they  many  pnva- 
tions  to  endiure,  except  what  the  numerous 
£uts  and  abstinences  of  their  antique  ritual 
impose ;  the  convent  is  wealthy  to  a  de- 
gree that  might  have  long  since  moved 
the  greed  of  any  but  a  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, while  the  monks  in  residence  are 
not  over  numerous  —  fifteen  indeed  is 
their  average.  However,  besides  its  reg- 
ular inmates,  this  convent  contains  also 
several  members  of  distant  monasteries 
from  different  parts  of  Anatolia,  Rou- 
melia,  and  even  Syria,  sent  hither  to  a 
quiet  retreat,  or  mitigated  prison,  or  both, 
thus  to  expiate  some  past  breach  of  dis- 
cipline or  to  prevent  some  menaced 
scandaL  Lastly,  a  large  number  of  the 
monks — though  how  many  my  grizzled 
informant  could  not,  or  perhaps  would 
not,  say  —  are  scattered  on  longer  or 
shorter  leave  of  absence  without  the 
walls,  in  quest  of  the  temporal  welfare 
of  the  community,  or  superintending  the 
numerous  farms  belonging  to  it,  some  by 
purchase,  more  by  legacy.  For  in  the 
Orthodox,  no  less  than  in  the  Latin 
Church,  the  passports  of  the  rich  to  a 
better  worid  are  seldom  countersigned 
'*  gratis.''  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
fidds  and  iiavings  of  the  Sumelas  Pana- 
gia  lie  <  thick  scattered  along  the  entire 
South  Euxine  coast. from  Tsebizond  to 
Constantinople,  and  briug  in  revenues 
sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  duchy. 
Nor  is.  all  this  wealth  consumed  in  selfish 
indulgence,  or  hoarded  up  by  miserly  pre- 
caution.   While  the  monks  ^tiU,  as  before, 
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content  tficmselves  with  thcf  narrow  and 
cranky  buildings  of  the  original  convent, 
the  handsome  and  commodious  lodgings  of 
newer  construction,  the  cost  of  which  can- 
not have  faXicn  short  of  4,000/.  at  least,  are 
freely  abandoned  to  the  eight  thousand 
pil^ms  or  guests  who,  on  a  rough  calcu- 
lation, pass  from  twenty-four  hours  to  fif* 
teen  da3rs,  some' more,  some  less,  year  by 
year  within  these  walls,  free  of  board 'as 
of  shelter.  Nor  should  we  forget  the 
neat  pathway,  solidly  constructed  and 
sedulously  repaired  by  the  sole  care  and 
cost  of  the  monks,  along  many  difficult 
miles  of  mountain  ravine,  which  else 
would  be  not  only  dangerous  but  almost 
inaccessible  ;  a  path,  tiianks  to  the  self-* 
taught  workmen  of  2^ariamana,  now  safe, 
and  even;  comparatively  speaking,  com« 
modious  —  qualities  estimable  in  roads 
and  creditable  to  the  road-makers  any- 
where ;  most  credi.able,  because  *  most 
rare,  in  Anatolia. 

Escorted  by  our  hosts  we  re-enter  our 
nighfs  lodging.  The  large  and  handsome 
room — neat  still,  becaiise  new — is  gar- 
nished with  divans,  carpets,  and  a  siipple^ 
mentary  stove  for  cold  weather  in  the  cen* 
tre;  over  the  fireplace  hangs*  conspicu- 
ously a  photographic  print  of  Russian 
nlanufacture,  representing  an  apocryphal 
act  of  Cretan  heroism,  wherein  a  priest  is 
enacting,  forch  in  hand,  an  imitation  of 
"Old  Minotti's"  suicidal  exploit  in  By* 
ron*s  Sifge  of  Corinth,  Periis^M  it  is 
meant  as  a  hint  on  occasion  for  the  ''  Eco^ 
nonios "  of  Sumelas :  if  so,  let  us  hope 
that  he  will  be  slow  to  take  it  The  peri- 
od of  strict  abstinence,  which  among  the 
"orthodox"  precedes  the  great  festival  of 
the  Virgin,  has  already  commenced  ;  and 
as  the  hour  for  supper  draws  oh,  we  own 
to  a  horrible  anticipation  of  fmdtng  our- 
selves inchided  among  the  eaters  of  olives 
and  unseasoned  vegetables — poor  restor- 
atives after  a  long  day's  ride.  But  such 
treatment  of  their  guests  forms  no  part  of 
our  hospitable  entertainers'  programme. 
Soup,  iesh,  fowl,  eggs,  caviare,  butter, 
and  so  forth,  soon  cover  the  table ;  and 
the  wine,  produce  of  convdntusd  vine- 
yards, is  |;ood  enOu^  ta  show  how  ex- 
cellent a  kquor  might  be  afforded  by  the 
Anatolian  grape  under  more  skilful  cul- 
ture. Coffee  and  tea  follow,  and  wfaei) 
time  comes  to  rest  we  recline  on  well- 
stuffed  mattresses  beneith  quilted  cover- 
ings of  silk,  embroidered  with  gold  and 


silver  thread,  not  unworthy  of  the  Statei 
bed  bf  Elitabetii  at  Kedilworth,  or  of 
James  at  Hatfield.  1 

Next  morning  we  pay  our  promise^ 
visit  to  the  church,  aiJd  entering  by  th^ 
narrow  door  at  the  angle  of  the  sanctuary^ 
find  ourselves  in  a  cavern  about  forty  feel 
in  lengtii  and  breadth,  scarcely  sixteen  iit 
height,  lighted  up  by  the  three  east  window^ 
in  the  outer  wall.  Sides  and  roofar^ 
decorated  with  paintings  in  the  style  aM 
ready  described,  where  to  disjoin  arf 
from  devotion,  and  to  throw  ridicule  01^ 
both,  seems  the  principal  aim :  damp  an(!l 
incense-smoke  have,  however,  charitably 
dote  much  to  cover  the  multitude  of  pic- 
torial sinSk  Within  the  church  are  many 
other  objects  worthier  of  observation,  aii4 
some  evert  of  real  interest  At  the  en^ 
trance  of  the  sanctuary  hang,  one  ovei 
tii^  other,  two  small  silk  curtains,  richly 
worked ;'  which  being  withdrawn  disclosiQ 
to  our  view  the  identical  Fanagia,  the 
likeness  (Heaven  forefend  it!)  of  the  ViVj 
gm,  by  St  Luke,— of  equal  merit  in  all 
respects,  natur^  and  su{)ematural,  as  of 
ec^ual  antiquity,  it  would  seem,  and  cert 
tainly  of  equal  authenticity,  with  th<| 
Madonna  of  Santa  M^a  Ma^^ore  at 
Rbme.  A  blackish  outline,  chiefly  de- 
fined by  the  gold-le^  ground  that  Hmit9 
head  and  i^oulderis,  indicates  the  figure^ 
CloJse  beside  it  hang,  obliquely  from  th^ 
ceiling,  like  masts  in  sUngs,  two  hi^e  wai^ 
tapers,  wrapped  in  some  material,  costly^ 
but  now  undistingui^able  through  itsdingy 
encnistments ;  these  form  part  of  the 
praster-historical  peace-offering  of  Sultail 
Muntd  IV.,  mentioned  farther  back^ 
Near  tiie  tapers  is  also  suspended  an 
en(nrmous  circular  chandelier  of  silver 
g|ilt,  with  a  quantity  of  Kttle  ex-votoS| 
silver  boats,  gold  fila^e^  ornaments,  coinsi 
and  the  like,  dangling  from  its  rim  ;  thisi 
too,  if  we  credit  the  monks,  is  the  memo^ 
rial  of  the  repentance  of  another  Sultanj 
Selim  II. — on  what  occasion  shall  be  r6» 
lated  in  its  place.  Meanwhile  we  deposil 
the  offering  that  courtesy  requires'  in  the 
iU-receivihg  platter  before  the  Panagias 
and  aiie  next  called  on  to  revete  thj 
special  object  of  devout  pilgrimage,  a  small 
sUver  rocking-cradle  of  pretty  but  not 
ancient  workmanship,  consecrated  to  the 
goddess  of  the  ^nine.  Into  this  cradle  % 
piece  of  money  (the  more  precious  the 
metstl,  the  greiter  its  *  efficacy)  is  to  bd 
laid ;  after  whidi  the  pilgrim,  having  thrice 
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raised  and  lowered  the  toy  and  its  con- 
tents on  the  pahn  of  his  or  her  hand,  before 
the  unveiled  Panagia,  deposits  it  on  the 
plate  of  offerings.  Should  the  cradle 
when  thus  set  down  continue  to  rock,  the 
happy  votary  will  infallibly  become  before 
long  a  father  or  a  mother,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  its  immobility  on  the  contrary  is  a  sad 
but  conclusive  presage  of  married  sterility. 
Now  barrenness  is  at  the  present  day  no 
less  an  opprobrium  in  the  East  than  it  was 
in  the  age  of  Hannah  and  Pheninnah ; 
jind  its  prevention  or  cure  is  the  motive  of 
far  the  greater  number  of  pilgrimages  to 
Mariamana;  even  newly-married  Maho- 
metans, not  to  mention  Armenians,  La- 
tins, and  other  imorthodox  Christians 
of  either  sex,  prove  by  their  frequent 
visits  to  the  cradle  of  Sumelas  how  catch- 
ing a  thing  is  superstition.  The  residue 
of  the  pilgrims  are  mostly  petitioners  for 
the  recovery  of  a  sick  child,  or  relative,  or 
self,   and  for  them  also  the  cradle  obU- 

g'ngly  extends  the  subject-matter  of  its 
•acles.  The  origin  of  this  particular  ob- 
servance probably  does  not  go  back  far- 
ther than  Comnenian  times ;  though 
the  monks  refer  it,  like  the  foundation  of 
the  convent  itself,  to  the  fifth  century. 

Passing  rapidly  over  the  insj^ection  of  a 
copious  store  of  ecclesiastical  vestments 
and  gewgaws,  that  might  call  forth  the 
raptures  of  a  ritualist  or  a  pawnbroker, 
we  come  in  front  of  a  small  wooden  cabi- 
net, placed  in  a  recess  of  the  cavern,  and 
carefully  locked.  This  the  monks  now 
open,  and  draw  forth  from  its  nook  the 
famous  Golden  Ball  of  Alexios  III.,  Em- 
peror of  Trebizond,  who  in  1365  confirmed 
by  this  document  the  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions of  the  Sumelas  convent  and  its 
possessions  ;  and  amongst  other  precious 
tokens  of  Imperial  liberality,  bestowed  on 
them  the  right  of  defending  themselves  as 
best  they  could  against  the  Turkoman 
inroads,  which  the  sham  empire  was  un- 
able to  check,  even  at  but  a  da/ s  distance 
from  the  capital.  At  the  head  of  the 
"Bull,"  a  long  narrow  strip  of  rolled 
paper,  appear  tifie  portraits  of  Alexios  and 
his  wife,  5ie  Empress  Theodora,  holding 
between  them  on  their  joined  hands  a 
Small  model  church,  much  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal donors  love  to  appear  in  Western  mo- 
numents of  a  corresponding  age  :  the 
characters  of  the  writing  are  large  and 
fine  drawn ;  the  Imperial  autograph,  in 
huge  red  ink  letters,  sprawls  below ;  but 


the  gold  seals  once  appended  have  long 
since  disappeared  from  the  foot  of  the 
scroll.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in 
this  memorial  of  later  Byzantine  times 
(published  at  full  length  by  Fallmereyer 
in  1843)  is  the  inflated  verbosity  of  the 
style ;  a  verbosity  subsequently  adopted 
with  many  other  vices  of  the  degraded 
empire  by  the  victorious  Ottomans. 

Of  more  real  importance,  though  in- 
ferior in  antiquity,  is  the  paper  next  un- 
rolled before  our  eyes,  namely,,  the  firman 
of  the  Sultan  Selim  II.,  also  confirmatory, 
but  this  time  to  goofl  purpose,  of  all  the 
old  monastic  rights,  privileges,  and  ex- 
emptions. It  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
dociunent  the  handwriting  conforms  to  die 
stiff  and  old-fashioned  Naskhee  of  Arab 
origin,  instead  of  the  elegant  semi-Persian 
Divanee  of  later  official  use.  The  quo- 
tations from  the  Koran  that  garnish  it  from 
first  to  last  exemplify  a  tone  frequently 
adopted  by  the  Osmanlee  rulers  in  their 
day  of  power.  Certainly  no  miracle  is 
needed  to  account  for  the  concession  of 
this  favor,  one  in  entire  accordance  with 
Turicish  and  even  with  Mahometan  usage 
everywhere.  The  Sumelas  monks  have, 
however,  a  legend  ready  to  hand,  and 
thus  it  runs :  Once  on  a  time  Sultan  Selim 
came  on  a  hunting-party  to  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  while  pursuing  his  chase  up 
the  Melas  ravine  beheld  for  the  first  time 
the  great  monastery.  To  become  aware 
of  its  existence  and  resolve  its  destruction 
were  one  and  the  same  thing  in  the  mind 
of  the  tyrant.  But  before  he  could  sp 
much  as  form  his  guilty  thought  into  words 
of  conmiand  he  was  stricken  with  paralyses, 
and  laid  up  a  helpless  sufferer  in  a  village 
close  by.  There  he  might  have  remained 
to  the  end  of  his  wicked  life,  had  not  the 
Panagia  graciously  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vision,  and  suggested  the  expiation  of  his 
crime  and  the  simultaneous  recovery  of 
his  health  by  means  of  the  document  in 
question,  further  accompanied  by  the 
douceur  of  the  great  circular  diandelier 
that  we  have  already  seen  suspended 
before  the  sanctuary;  and,  to  borrow 
Smith  the  weaver's  logic,  the  firman  and 
the  chandelier  are  both  alive  at  this  da^ 
to  testify  the  prodigy  :  "  therefore  deny  it 
not."  Anyhow,  the  firman  of  Selim  II. 
proved  a  more  efficacious  protection  to 
the  monastery  and  its  land  than  the 
"Bull"  issued  by  the  Comnenian  em- 
peror ;  and  its  repeated  renewals  by  sue- 
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ceeding  Sultans,  from  Selim  II.  to  Abd- 
el-Mejeed,  form  a  complete  and  not 
uninstructive  series  in  the  Mariamana 
archives,  to  which  we  refer  the  denouncers 
of  Turkish  iotiplerance  and  Islamitic  op- 
pression. 

Here  were  also  many  other  curious 
documents  and  manuscnpts  laid  .uPr  ^y 
the  monks ;  but  a  fire  which  some  years 
since  consumed  a  part  of  the  convent,  and 
pilfering  archaeological  pUgrims,  are  assign- 
ed as  the  causes  of  their  disappearance. 
A  Greek  Testament,  supposed  to  be  of 
great  antiquity,  was  shown  us ;  but  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  written,  and  the  form 
of  the  characters,  bring  its  date  down  to 
the  fourteenth  or  thirteenth  century  at 
earliest. 

We  §0  the  round  of  what  else  remains 
for  notice  in  the  cavern:  a  fine  carved 
reading-desk,  eagle-supported,  for  the  les- 
sons of  the  day;  three  or  four  more 
Panagias,  all  miraculous;  more  church 
plate  ;  a  painted  screen,  and  the  like ;  but 
these  objects 'have  no  exceptional  interest, 
and  we  soon  find  ourselves  again  in  the 
dazzling  sunlight  of  the  paved  court  outside. 
Next  we  roam  about  the  ^*  old  buildings," 
timber  the  most,  with  huge  over-hanging 
eaves,  and  something  of  a  Swiss  cottajg;e 
appearance.  But  nowhere  does  any  in- 
scription, carving,  or  the  like  indicate  date 
or  circumstance  of  construction,  nor  has 
any  diary  or  "log  book"  of  events  ever 
been  kept  within  these  walls.  The  mem- 
ories of  the  monks,  mere  uneducated 
peasants  they,  form  the  only  chronicle; 
and  memory,  like  other  mental  faculties, 
has  but  a  narrow  range  when  deadened  by 
the  sameness  of  a  life  that  unites  agricul- 
tural with  conventual  monotony.  Little 
is  here  known  of  the  past,  and  that  little 
is  uncertain  in  epoch  and  apocryphal  in 
detail,  if  not  in  substance.  Nor  has  the 
establishment  ever  undergone  what,  had 
it  taken  place,  would  have  been  of  all 
other  things  a  sign-mark  in  its  annals — the 
profanation  of  the  spoiler.  Roving  bands, 
Kurde  or  Turkoman,  have  indeed  been 
often  tempted  by  the  report  of  hoarded 
treasures  to  prowl  about  the  woods  of 
Sumelas,  and  have  cast  wistful  eyes  at  the 
Panagia's  rock-perched  eyrie ;  but  the  nar- 
•  row  path  that  winds  up  the  precipice  is 
available  only  at  the  good-will  and  per- 
mission of  the  convent  inhabitants  them- 
selves; and  firom  all  other  sides,  around, 
above,   the  birds  that  flap   their  wings 


against  the  sheer  crag  of  a  thousand  feet 
and  more  could  alone  find  access  to  Mari* 
amana ;  while  a  blockade,  if  attempted, 
would  be  indefinitely  baffled  by  the  ca- 
pacious store-rooms  and  cisterns  of  die 
fabric. '  From  the  Ottoman  Government 
itself  the  monks,  like  most  of  their  kind  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  have  experi- 
enced nothing  but  protection,  or,  better 
still,  non-interference ;  and  the  fi^eedom 
of  their  hospitalit}',  while  it  does  credit  to 
the  convent,  bears  also  good  witness  to  its 
inviolate  security.  This  hospitality  is  in- 
deed proportioned  in  some  degree  to  the 
rank  and  social  position  of  visitors  or 
pilgrims,  but  no  one  is  wholly  excluded 
from  it,  nor  is  any  direct  recompense  ex- 
acted or  received  from  rich  or  poor, 
"Greek"  or  stranger.  Of  course  the 
shrine  gets  its  offerings — small  ones,  as  a 
rule,  from  Greeks;  larger  from  Rus- 
sians and  Georgians ;  most  munificent  in 
any  case  when  prayers  are  believed  to 
have  been  heard.  The  birth  or  con- 
valescence of  a  child  contributes  to  the 
wealth  no  less  than  to  the  fame  of  the 
Panagia.  But  payment  for  board  and 
lodging  is  unknown,  however  numerous 
the  guests,  and  however  long  their  stay. 
Indeed,  so  scrupulous  are  the  monks  re- 
garding the  gratuitousness  of  their  wel- 
come, that  when,  after  having  deposited 
our  offerings  in  the  church,  we  wished  be- 
fore leaving  the  convent,  some  hours  later, 
to  make  an  additional  and  more  general 
donation,  it  was  at  first  absolutely  refused, 
and  was  at  last  only  accepted  under  the 
assurance  that  it  had  been  originally  meant 
for  the  sanctuary,  where  its  presentation 
at  the  foot  of  some  shrine  or  other  had 
been,  said  we,  unintentionally  omitted. 

Yet  hospitality  is  after  all  a  virtue  that 
has  no  necessary  connection  either  with 
present  civilization  or  with  future  progress; 
one  that  to  fail  in  is  a  reproach,  but  to 
possess  no  very  high  praise.  Beside^  it 
IS,  with  comparatively  rare  exceptions,  a 
quality  too  ^common  in  the  East  for  spe- 
cial commendation ;  Kurdes,  Turkomans, 
Arabs,  Armenians  and  the  rest  are  all  hos- 
pitable after  ^eir  kind,  some  profusely  so. 
What  particular  merit  then  shall  we  assign 
to  the  monks  of  Sumelas  to  justify  the 
existence  of  a  not  inconsiderable  number 
of  men,  and  of  widely  extended  demesnes, 
withdrawn  from  the  natural  current  of  life, 
and  the  "ringing  grooves"  of  the  onward 
world?    Learning  these  monks  certainly 
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neither  store  up  in  themselres,  nor  en- 
courage in  others ;  of  moral  science  and 
teadnng  they  are  -wholly  ignorant;  in 
agricultural  industry  they  do  not  exceed 
the  average  or  tend  to  improve  the  prac- 
tice ;  from  a  religious  point  of  view  they 
represent  and  aid  to  maintain  one  of  the 
gro^st  compounds  of  fable,  bigotry,  and 
suJJetstition  that  has  ever  disgraced  the 
inventors.  Individually  benevolent,  hos- 
pitable, industrious  even,  they  belong  to 
a  system  essentially  narrow,  retrograde, 
odious.  If  this  be  the  "  Cross  *•  of  the 
East,  whafc  advantage  has  it  over  the 
"  Crescent  ?  "  And  is  it  from  night  like  this 
we  are  to  look  for  the  dawn  of  a  better 
day  m  the  regions  of  the  Levant  ?  If  there 
is  little  to  commend  in  the  Turkish  Gov- 
emnlent  symbolized  by  the  Mosque  at 
Trebizond,  was  the  nile  of  Alexios  III., 
the  feeble  and  ostentatious  patron  of 
Sumelas,  a  whit  better  ?  nay,  was  it  tiot 
the  niore  sterile,  the  more  corrupt,  the 
moiie  Worthless  of  the  two  ?  Whatever 
may  be  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  the 
Ottoman  palace,  the  «*Tekel"  of  "Greek" 
rule  and  "  Greek  "  mind  is  unmistakably 
inscribed  on  the  memorials  of  the  Byzan- 
thie  past;  nor  do  the  wonder-working 
pictures  and  rocking  cradles  of  Mariamana 
tend  to  reverse,  rather  they  deepen  and 
confirm  the  sentence. 

It  IS  now  mid-day ;  and  before'  we  re- 
descend  into  the  valley,  thence  to  attempt 
some  sketch  of  the  picturesque  building 


froiti  the-  opposite  side,  we  stand  a  few 
minutes  in  the  gallery,  and  take  a  last  look 
-at  the  lovely  scene  befort  us,  now  bathed 
in  the  silent  splendor  of  a  southern  noon. 
Far  aloft  stretch  Ae  bare  snow-streiked 
heights  where  passes  the  summer  track  to 
Beyboort  and  Brzeroom ;  below  the  dense 
tree-tops  are  pierced  here  atid  there  by 
fantastic  rock  pinnacles,  splinters  detach- 
ed centuries  ago  from  the  precipice  on 
either  $ide ;  ten  of  the«  gray  islets  in  tfie 
leafy  depth  are  crowned  by  as  many  little 
white  chapels ;  they  also  belong  to  the  Mari- 
amana jurisdiction,  and  in  each  of  them, 
when  the  appropriate  anniversary  comes 
round,  the  festival  of  its  peculiar  saint, 
Eugenius,  John,  or  some  one  else  of  the 
ten  spiritual  guardians  of  Trebizond,  is 
duly  celebrated  by  the  Basilian  monks  of 
Sumelas.  Far  beneath  rushes  and  foams 
the  Alpine  torrent,  the  waters  of  which  we 
have  thus  traced  backwards  from  their 
marshy  exit  at  Trebizond  almost  to  their 
fountain-head. 

The  monks  With  undiminished  hospi- 
tahty  press  us  to  stay ;  and  when  we  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  setting  out,  lest  night 
should  overtake  us  before  regaining  Jev- 
ezlik,  are  w^arm  in  their  farewell  "  You 
will  make  your  English  friends  acquainted 
with  us  and  our  convent,"  says,  widi  an 
accent  of  request,  the  old  monk  who  has 
been  our  chief  attendant;  we  promise; 
and  thus  we  keep  our  word. 

W.  GiFFORD  PalGRAVR. 


•  »  t 


Chambers's  JoumaL 
TEA. 


Tea,  once  rejected  in  ignorant  scorn 
by  a  Russian  ambassador  as  neither  useful 
nor  agreeable,  has  long  since  established 
itself  in  the  dietaries  of  every  European 
nation.  Its  acceptance  l^  English  taste 
was  acknowledged  two  hundred  and  nine 
years  ago,  when  tea  appeared  for  the  first 
time  among  taxable  commodities ;  it  being 
thought  wordi  while  to  levy  a  duty  of 
eightpence  a  gallon  upon  tdl  made  for 
sale.  Possibly  it  was  this  official  recogni- 
tion that  induced  Pepjrs  to  try  a  cup  of 
the  new  China  drink.  We  wonder  at  the 
cinrious  diarist  being  so  much  behind  other 
folks,  for  an  advertisement  in  1658  in- 
formed the  public  that  the  excellent  phy- 
sician-approved drink  called  tcha,  tay,  or 
tea,  was  to  be  had  •  at  the  Sulianes^s 


Head^  a  coflfee*house  in  Sweeting's  Alley. 
Garway,  -  the-  founder  of  Garr^way's, 
claimed  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to 
ofier  tea  in  leaf  and  drink  for  public  sale 
in  1657,  earning  the  patronage  of  manv 
physicians,  noblemen,  gentlemoi  of  qual- 
ity, and  merchants,  by  retailing  it  at  from 
sixteen  to  fifty  shillings  a  pound,  whereas, 
before  he  embarked  in  the  trade,  it  was 
difficult  to  get  at  the  rate  of  six  to  ten 
pounds.  By  1659,  ^®  '^^^  beverage  was 
obtainable  in  most  streets  in  London,  a 
fact  quite  overtbtowing  Johnson's  state- 
ment, that  tea  wa^brought  into  the  country' 
by  Lords  Ariington  and  Ossoiy  in  1666, 
and  made  fksimnable  by  their  wives. 
The  Duchess  of  York,  when  keeping 
house  at  Holyrood,  astonished  and  de- 
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H^ted  the  Scotch  ladies  bjr  regaling  them 
with  tea ;  and  my  Lord  Clarendon  was 
gratified  by  Father  Couplet  pronouncing 
Sie  tea  served  up  after  supper  quite  as 
good  as  any  he  had  tasted  in  China. 

While  royalty  and  aristocracy  encour- 
aged the  use  of  tea  by  dieir  example, 
there  was  no  ladk  of  puffing*to  spread  its 
popularity  in  lower  circles.  Physicians 
wrote  in  its  praise ;  and  its  admirers 
lauded  tea,  as  not  only  good,  as  Mrs. 
Pepys*s  apothecary  told  her,  for  colds  and 
defluxions,  but  as  a  remedy  for  almost 
every  ailment  afflicting  mankind.  It  was 
said  to  clear  the  sight,  remove  lassitude, 
purify  the  Kver,  improve  the  digestion, 
create  appetite,  strengthen  the  memory, 
cure  agues  and  fevers,  and  act  as  a  specific 
for  consumption.  One  panegyrist  says, 
v^ile  never  putting  the  patient  in  mind  of 
his  disease,  it  cheers  the  heart  ivithout 
disordering  the  head,  strengthens  the  feet 
of  the  old,  and  settles  Ae  heads  of  the 
young,  cools  the  brain  of  the  hard  drinker, 
and  warms  that  of  the  sober  student, 
relieves  the  sick,  and  confirms  the  healthy. 
Epicures  drink  it  for  want  of  an  appetite, 
bonvivants  to  remove  the  effects  of  a 
surfeit  of  wine,  gluttons  drink  it  as  a 
remedy  for  indigestion,  politicians  for  the 
vertigo,  doctors  for  drowsiness,  prudes  for 
the  vapors,  wits  for  the  spleen,  and  beaux 
to  improve  their  complexions ;  summing 
up  by  declaring  tea  to  be  "  a  treat  for  the 
frugal,  a  regale  for  the  luxurious,  a  suc- 
cessfiil  agent  for  the  man  of  business,  and 
a  healthy  amusement  for  the  idle."  The 
men  of  rhyme,  too,  swelled  the  chorus 
of  praise  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  more  vul- 
gar versicles.  One  pictured  Hebe  pre- 
paring the  grateful  cup  for  the  goddesses, 
who,  finding  it  make  their  beauty  brighter, 
and  their  wit  more  brilliant,  drank  so 
deeply  as  to  disgust  Jupiter,  who  had  rni- 
gratefiilly  forgotten  tfiat  he  himself 

Drank  tea  tluit  happy  mgm 
When  wise  Minerva  of  his  brain  was  bora. 

Laureate  Tate  describes  a  shocking  row 
among  the  fair  deities,  each  desiring  to 
become  the  special  patroness  of  the 
ethereal  drink  destined  to  triumph  over 
wine.  Another  poetling  exalts  it  at  the 
expense  of  its  would-be  rival : 

In  vain  woi^Qoffeeboftstjad  equal  ijpod;  • 
The  crystal  stream  transcends  the  flowing  mud. 
Tea,  even  the  ills  from  cofiee  sprung  repairs, 
Disclaims  its  vices,  and  its  tirtoer  shares. 


While  a  despairing  enthusiast  exclaims : 

Hail,  goddess  of  the  vegetable,  hail ! 

To  sing  thy  worth,  all  words,  all  numbers  fail ! 

The  advocates  of  tea  did  not  have  it 
all  their  own  way.  Lovers  of  old  ways 
still  insisted 

*Twas  better  for  each  British  virgin 
When -on  roost-beef,  strong  beer,  and  sturgeon, 
Joyous  to  breakfiut  they  sat  round,        , 
Nor  were  ashamed  to  eat  a  pound. 

And  there  were,  of  course,  doctors  only 
too  happy  to  disagree  with  their  brethren 
respecting  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
new-fangled  beverage ;  and  it  is  bard  to 
say  which  were  most  absurdly  extravagant, 
the  friends  or  the  foes  of  tea.  Maria 
Theresa's  physician.  Count  Belchigen, 
attributed  the  unwelcome  advent  of  vari- 
ous new  diseases  to  the  debility  bom  of 
daily  tea-drinking;  and  one  Dr.  PauUi, 
not  only  proved,  by  everything  excepting 
experiment,  that  tea  was  only  a  well-known 
European  plant,  but  boldly  denied  it  had 
either  taste  or  fragrance,  owing  its  repu- 
tation entirely  to  the  peculiar  vessels  and 
particular  water  used  by  the  Chinese,  so 
that  it  was  folly  to  partake  of  it  unless 
tea-drinkers  could  supply  themselves  with 
uncomipted  water  from  the  Vussie,  and 
the  fitigraht  tea-pots  of  Gnihing.  This 
sapient  dogmatizer  also  discovered  that 
among  other  evil  things,  tea-drinking 
entailed  sterility,  and  deprived  its  follon^ers 
of  the  power  of  expectoration ;  wherefore, 
he  hoped  Europeans  would  thenceforward 
keep  to  their  natural  beverages,  wine  and 
ale,  and  reject  coffee,  chocolate,  and  tea, 
which  were  all  equally  bad  for  them. 

However  old-fashioned  doctors  inveigh- . 
ed  against  the  danga'ous  innovation,  wits 
sneered  at  the  finely  bred  men  of  Ehgland 
being  turned  into -women,  or  lovers  of  the 
pipe  and  bottle  grumbled  at  the  stingy 
custom  of  calling  for  di^-water  after 
dinner,  the  progress  of  tea^drinking  was 
not  to  be  stayed.  By  1689,  the  sale  of  the 
leaf  had  increased  sufficiently  to  render 
it  desirable  to  replace  the  eightpenny 
duty  cm  the  decoction  to  one  of  five 
shillings  a  pound  on  the  leaf.  In  his 
anxiety  to  increase  His  Majesty's  revenue, 
some  over-zealous  official  at  Harwich 
seized  two  boxes  of  "  thee,"  addressed  to 
His  Majesty's  spouse,  and  detained  them 
until  the  Lords  of  the  Treasiuy  ordered 
them  to  be  sent  up  to  their  proper  desti- 
nation.   The  worth  of  tea  in  the  market 
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at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  a 
Custom-house  report  of  the  sale  of  a 
quantity  of  divers  sorts  and  qualities,  the 
worst  equal  to  that  "  used  in  coflfee-houses 
for  the  making  of  single  tea,"  which  being 
disposed  of  by  inch  of  candle,  fetched  an 
average  of  twelve  shillings  a  pound. 
During  the  next  thirty  years,  the  use  of 
tea  vastly  increased ;  but  very  little  seems 
to  have  been  known  about  it  by  those 
who  drank  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
amoimt  of  enlightenment  the  public  re- 
ceived from  a  pamphlet,  given  gratis  up 
one  pair  of  stairs,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Anodyne  Necklace,  without  Temple  Bar. 
All  it  can  tell  us  about  tea  is  that  it  is  the 
leaf  of  a  little  shrub  growing  plentifully 
in  the  East  Indies ;  that  bohea  (called  by 
the  French  "Bean  Tea")  is  best  of  a 
morning  with  bread  and  butter,  being  of  a 
more  nourishing  nature  than  the  green, 
which  may  be  used  when  a  meal  is  not 
wanted.  Both  sorts  are  of  a  diuretic 
nature,  and  good  against  gravel,  stone, 
and  gout  The  reason  tea  is  so  much 
used  in  Europe  is  because  the  Dutch 
change  it  weight  for  weight  with  the  East- 
em  people  for  sago,  which  they  value  as 
we  do  their  tea.  Three  or  four  little  cups 
at  a  sitting  are  enough  ;  and  a  little  milk 
or  cream  renders  the  beverage  smoother 
and  more  powerful  in  blunting  the  acid 
humors  of  the  stomach. 

If  the  satirists  were,  to  be  credited,  tea 
had  just  a  contrary  efiOect  on  the  acid 
humors  of  the  mind^  making  the  tea-table 
the  arena  for  the  display  of  the  feminine 
capacity  for  backbiting  and  scandal 
Swift  describes  a  lady  enjoying  her  even- 
ing tea — 

Surroimdeti  with  the  noisy  clans 
Of  prudes^  coquettes,  and  harridans. 
Now  voices  over  voices  rise. 
While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies : 
They  contradict,  affirm,  dispute ; 
No  single  tongue  one  moment  mute ; 
All  mad'  to  speak,  and  none  to  hearken, 
They  set  the  very  lapdog  barking ; 
Their  chattering  makes  a  louder  din 
Than  fishwives  o'er  a  cup  of  gin ; 
Far  less  the  rabble  roar  and  rail 
When  drunk  with  sour  election  ale. 

And  even  gentle  Gay  pictures  Doris  and 
Melanthe  abusing  all  their  bosom-friends, 
while 

Through  all  the  room 
From  flowery  tea  exhaks  a  fragrant  fume. 

Few  women  were  courageous  enough  to 
declare  against  the  tea-table  like  Madam 


Drake,  the  proprietress  of  one  of  the  three 
private  carriages  Manchester  could  boas^ 
who,  when  she  paid  an  afternoon's  visits 
expected  to  be  offered  her  customary 
solace — a  tankard  of  ale  and  a  pipe  of 
tobacco.  The  Female  Spectator^  bow- 
ever — which  .  considered  the  snuflf-box  a 
pretty  trinket  for  a  lady's  pocket — de- 
clared tea-drinking  to  be  a  debauchery  as 
expensive  and  pernicious  as  that  indulged 
in  by  the  men ;  the  utter  destruction  of 
aU  economy,  the  bane  of  good  houses 
wifery,  and  the  source  of  all  idleness. 
Tradesmen  were  e^>ecial  sufferers,  losing 
customers  from  lack  of  hands  to  serve 
them,  their  apprentices  being  absent  at 
the  busiest  hoiurs  of  the  day  drumming  up 
gossips  for  their  mistresses'  tea-tables. 
This  censor  says  no  one  can  drink  a  cup 
of  tea  without  feeling  a  sinking  of  the  heart 
and  a  kind  of  inward  horror,  so  that  the 
most  temperate  of  the  sex  find  themselves 
obliged  to  drink  wine  freely  after  tea,  or 
supplement  their  bohea  with  rum  and 
brandy — the  bottle  and  glass  becoming  as 
inevitable  to  the  tea-table  as  the  slop- 
basin;  while  the  custom  had  grown  so 
j^eneral,  that  every  wife  looked  upon  its 
unplements  to  be  as  much  her  right  by 
marriage  as  the  wedding-ring  itselfl  Jonas 
Hanway  was  much  of  a  mind  with  the 
Female  Spectator^  for  his  Essay  on  Tea 
only  needs  the  substitution  of  the  word 
"alcohol"  for  "tea"  throughout  its  pages 
to  make  it  a  violent  temperance  tract 
Dr.  Johnson  reviewed  this  tirade  against 
his  favorite  indulgence.  An  enthusiastic 
defence  mi^ht  be  expected  from  one  who 
never  let  his  kettle  cool,  and  who  had  for 
twenty  years  welcomed  his  mornings, 
amused  his  evenings,  and  solaced  his  mid- 
nights with  the  cheering  cup.  The  doc- 
tor, however,  is  but  a  fainthearted  advo- 
cate ;  he  rather  excuses  than  defends,  and 
almost  fights  his  opponent's  battle  for 
him ;  confessing  that  tea  is  a  barren  super- 
fluity, fit  only  to  amuse  the  idle,  relax  the 
studious,  and  dilute  the  meals  of  those 
who  cannot  take  exercise,  and  will  not 
practise  al)stinence.  His  chief  argtunent 
in  tea's  favor  is,  that  it  is  drunk  in  no 
great  quantity  even  by  tho%e  who  use  it 
most,  and  as  it  neither  exhilarates  the 
heart  nor  stimulates  the  palate,  is,  after 
all,  but  a  nominal  entertainment,  serving 
as  a  pretence  for  assembling  people  to- 
gether to  prattle,  for  interrupting  business, 
or  diversifying  idleness;  while  he  owns 
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that,  only  gratifying  the  taste  without 
nourishing  the  body,  it  is  quite  unsuited 
to  the  lower  classes. 

Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  who,  by  way  of 
distinguishing  him  from  his  more  worldly 
trading  brethren,  was  called  bj^ihimself  or 
his  friends  "The  Christian  Merchant," 
gave  a  friend,  who  had  sent  him  some  tea 
which  lost  its  "elegant  flavor"  on  the 
road,  the  following  little  sermon :  "  Had 
the  tea  been  packed  up  with  cloves,  mace, 
or  cinnamon,  it  would  have  been  tinctured 
with  those  sweet  spices ;  so  he  that  walks 
with  wise  men  shall  be  wise ;  he  that  con- 
verses with  heaven-bom  souls,  whose  treas- 
ures and  whose  hearts  are  there,  will  catch 
some  sparks  from  their  holy  fire  ;  but  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners. 
I  have  put  the  tea  in  a  canister,  and  am 
told  it  will  recover  its  original  flavor^  as 
the  pious  soul,  which  hath  received  some 
ill  impressions  from  vicious  or  vain  con- 
versation, will,  by  retiring  from  the  world, 
by  communing  with  his  own  heart,  by 
heavenly  meditation  and  fervent  prayer, 
recover  his  spiritual  ardor ! "  This  was 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  which  time  tea  had  become  pretty 
generally  used  by  all  classes.  While  the 
macaronis  were  taunted  with  hating  all 
drinks  save  posset,  capillaire,  and  tea,  and 
fine  ladies  enjoyed  themselves  at  the 
crowded  entertainments  at  Carlisle  House, 
with  tea  below  stairs  and  ventilators  above ; 
citizens  blessed  with  leaden  roofs  to  their 
houses  took  their  ease  and  their  tea  there- 
on ;  or  on  Sundays,  finding  the  paths  of 
Kensington,  Hampstead,  Higbgate,  Isling- 
ton, and  Stepney,  "  to  be  much  pleasanter 
than  those  of  the  Gospel,"  flocked  to  those 
suburban  villages  with  their  vdves  and  chil- 
dren, to  take  tea  in  the  arbor.  In  one 
of  Colman's  plays,  a  Spitalfields  dame 
defines  bon-ton  as 

Drinking  tea  on  summer  afternoons 

At  Bagmgge  Wells  with  china  and  gik  spoons. 

London  was  surrounded,  in  fact,  with  tea- 
gardens:  the  most  popular  were  Sadler's 
Wells,  Merlin's  Cave,  Cromwell  Gardens^ 
Jenn/s  Whim,  Cuper  Gardens,  London 
Spa,  Bagnigge  Wells,  and  the  White  Con- 
duit House,  where  they  used  to  take  fifty 
pounds  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  for  six- 
penny tea-tickets.  D'Archenholz  was 
amazed  by  the  admirable  elegance  and 
beauty  of  these  resorts  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  where,  as  Steele  puts  it,  they 
swallowed  gallons  of  the  juice  of   tea. 


while  their  own  dock-leaves  were  trodden 
under  foot  The  breaking  down  of  the 
East  India  Company's  monopoly  of  the 
trade  gave  a  great  impetus  to  die  con- 
sumption of  tea,  still,  further  increased 
when  the  legislature  recognized  the  fact 
that  it  had  passed  out  of  the  category  of 
luxuries  into  that  of  necessaries.  We  do 
not  intend  saying  anything  here  about 
the  hundred  and  twenty-nine  substitutes 
for  what  a  Canadian  advertiser  terms 
"  the  finely  flavored  and  humanizing  leaf 
of  Cathay."  It  is  said  that  half  the  human 
race  drink  tea  of  some  sort  or  another ; 
it  is  certain  they  are  by  no  means  agreed 
upon  the  proper  method  of  preparing  and 
drinking  it  The  Chinaman  puts  his  tea 
in  a  cup,  pours  hot  water  upon  it,  and 
drinks  the  infiision  ofi"  the  leaves;  he 
never  dreams  of  spoiling  its  flavor  with 
sugar  or  cream.  The  J2^>anese  triturates 
the  leaves  before  putting  them  into  the 
pot  In  Morocco  they  put  green  tea,  a 
little  tansy,  and  a  great  jdeal  of  sugar  into 
a  tea-pot,  and  fill  up  with  boiling  water. 
In  Bokhara,  every  man  carries  a  small  bag 
of  tea  about  him,  a  certain  quantity  of 
which  he  hands  over  to  the  booth-keeper 
he  patronizes,  who  concocts  the  beverage 
for  him.  The  Bokhariot  finds  it  as  diM- 
cult  to  pass  a  tea-booth  as  our  own  dram- 
drinker  does  to  go  by  a  gin-palace.  His 
breakfast  beverage  is  Schitschaj,  that  is, 
tea  flavored  with  milk,  cream,  or  mutton 
fat  in  which  bread  is  soaked.  During  the 
daytime,  sugarless  green  tea  is  drunk  with 
the  accompaniment  of  cakes  of  flour  and 
mutton-suet  It  is  considered  an  inexcu- 
sable breach  of  manners  to  cool  the  hot 
cup  of  tea  with  the  breath ;  but  the  difli- 
culty  is  overcome  by  supporting  the  right 
elbow  in  the  left  hand,  and  giving  a  circu- 
lar movement  to  the  cup.  How  long 
each  kind  of  tea  takes  to  draw  is  calcula- 
ted to  the  second ;  and  when  the  can  is 
emptied,  it  is  passed  round  among  the 
company,  for  each  tea-drinker  to  take  up 
as  many  leaves  as  can  be  held  between 
the  thumb  and  finger — the  leaves  being 
esteemed  an  especial  dainty. 

When  Mr.  Bell  was  travelling  in  Asi- 
atic Russia,  he  had  to  claim  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Buratsky  Arabs.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  tent,  placing  a  large  kettle  on 
the  fire,  wiped  it  carefiiUy  with  a  horse's 
tail,  filled  it  with  water,  and  threw  in  some 
coarse  tea  and  a  little  salt  When  this 
was  near  boiling-point,  she  tossed  the  tea 
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about  wttti  a  brass  ladle  tintii  the  liquor 
became  very  brown,  and  thin  it  was 
poured  oflf  into  another  vessel.  Cleansing 
the  ketUe  as  before,  the  woman  set  it 
again  on  the  fire,  in  order  to  fry  a  paste  of 
meal  and  ft^esh  butter.  Upon  this  the  tea 
and  some  thick  cream  were  then  poured, 
the  ladle  put  into  requisition,  and,  after  a 
time,  the  whole  taken  off  the  ftre  and  set 
aside  to  cool.  Half-pint  wooden  mugs 
were  handed  round,  and  the  tea  ladled 
into  them,  a  tea  forming  meat  and  drink, 
and  satisfying  both  hunger  and  thirst 
However  made,  tea  is  a  blessed  invention 
for  tile  weary  traveller.  Hear  M.  Vam* 
befy :  "  The  picture  of  a  newly  encamped 
caravan^  in  the  summer  months,  and  on 
the*  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  is  a  truly  in- 
teresting one.  While  the  camels,  in  the 
distance,  but  still  in  sight,  graze  greedily, 
or  crush  the  juicy  thistles,  the  travellers, 
even  tfw  poorest  among  them,  sit  with 
their  tea-cups  in  their  hands,  and  eagerly 
sip  the  costly  beverage.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  greenish  warm  water,  inno- 
cent of  sugar,  and  often  decidedly  turbid  ; 
still,  human  art  has  discovered  no  food, 
has  invented  no  nectar,  which  is  so  grate- 
ful, so  refreshing  in  ^  the  desert,  as  this 
unpretending  drink.  I  have  still  a  vivid 
recollection  of  its  wonder-working  effects. 
As  I  sipped  the  first  drops,  a  soft  fire  filled 
my  veins,  a  fire  if^ich  enlivened  without 
intoJBicating.  The  later  draughts  affected 
both  heart  and  head;  the  eye  became 
pecuUaily  bright,  and  began  to  gleam. 
In  such  moments,  I  felt  an  indescribable 
rapture  and  sense  of  comfort.  My  com- 
panions sunk  in  sleep !  I  could  keep  my- 
self awake,  and  dream  with  open  eyes."  , 
Of  all  methods  of  making  tea,  that  hit 
upon  by  Heine's  Italian  landloi^d  was  per- 
haps the  most  economical.  Heine  lodged 
in  a  house  at  Lucca,  thie  'first  fioofr  of 
which  was  occupied  by  an  Engli«4i  family. 
The  latter  'Complained  of  tiie  cookery  of 
Italy  in  general,  and  their  landlord's  in 
particular.  Heine  declared  the  landlord 
brewed  the  best  tea  he  had  ever  tasted  in 


the  country,  and,  to  convince  his  doubtful 
English  friends,  invited  them  to  take  tea 
with  himself  and  his  brother.  The  invi- 
tdtion wasaccepted.  Tea-time  came, but 
no  tea.  When  the  poet's-  patience  was 
exhausted,  his  brother  went  to  the  kitchen 
to  expedite  matters.  There'  he  found  his 
landlord,  who,  in  blissful  ignorance  what 
company  the  Heines  had  mvited,  cried  t 
"  Y6u  can  get  no  tea,  for  tfie  family  on  the 
first  floor  have  not  taken  tea  this  evening." 
The  tea  that  had  delighted  Heine  was  made 
fix)m  the  used  leaves  of  the  English  party, 
who  fbund  and  made  their  own  tea,  and 
aflforded  the  landlord  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  at  once  praise  and  profit  by  his 
Italian  method  of  making  a  pot  of  tea. 

The  Chinese,  who  have  been  tea-drink- 
ers for  seven  hundred  years  at  least,  have 
not  preserved  the  name  of  tfie  mortal  who 
made  the  first  cup  of  their  national  tipple. 
The  Japanese,  less  remiss  or  more  inven* 
tive,  tell  us  Aat  about  the  year  519, 
Darma,  son  of  an  Indian  monarch  naimed 
Koojurvoo,  was  obliged,  for  unexplained 
reasons,  to  take  refuge  in  China.  There 
he  set  about  preaching  the  only  true  faith, 
and  teaching  dl  who  chose  to  listen  to 
him,  that  the  only  way  to  attain  happiness 
was  to  eat  nothing  but  vegetables,  and  go 
•  without  sleep — a  doctrine  that  doubtless 
astonished,  if  it  did  not  edify,  the  Chinese. 
After  many  years'  wakeful  watdiing,  this 
anli-Morpheusian  prophet  succumbed  to 
the  drowsy  god,  and  when  he  awoke  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  violation  of  his  own  pre- 
cept, great  was  his  self-reproach.  Deter- 
mined not  to  transgress  a  second  time, 
Darma  cut  off  his  eyelids,  and  tiirew  them 
on  the  ground.  Next  day,  he  found  they 
had  taken  root.  He  naturally  took  an 
interest  in  watching  this  vegetable  phe- 
nomenon, and  watching,  he  saw  his  lids 
gradually  develop  themselves  into  the 
plant  now  known  as  tea.  He  soon  dis- 
covered (intuitively,  no  doubt)  the  use  to 
be  made  of  it,  and,  by  discoursing  thereon 
to  his  disciples,  spread  his  knowledge 
abroad,  and  gave  the  world  a  new  solace. 


St  Paul's. 
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apKHxmi©  Christmas  day,  1869,*  widi  one 
of  the  -guardians  of  the  B-^ — 'Union,  a 
worthy  member  of  the  Society  6(  FrierMs,* 
I  was  invited  bf  him  to  pass  an  hour  or 


two  at  the  workhouse ;  and  I  gladly  accept- 
ed the  invit2ttion. 

We  took  with  us  toge  supplies  of  tobac- 
co, cigars,  snuff,  nuts,  oranges,  and  cop- 
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persfbr  distributio%  theguardia^sallowiRg 
the  paupers  to  beg  from  visitors  on  Christr 
ma^  day,  and  Qbristmas  day  only.  A 
pleasant  half-hour's  drjve  aloog ,  the  out^ 
skirts  of  the  city  brought  us  to  the  splendid 
pile  of  buildings-7*-architecturaUy^peaIuDg 
-<— in  which  two  or  three  thousand  of  our 
fellow-creatures  wer^  endeavoring  to  epjpy 
the  happiest  day  of  all  the  year  tct  the  utjpiost 
extent  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  Board 

of  Guardians  would  allow.     The  B r 

Union  workhouse  is  situated  in  a  charmr 
ing  country  spot    on  the    su^uuit;  of  a 
hiU.     Surrounded  by  its  own  grounds  and 
plantation,  as  well  as   by  a  pictureE^v^ 
neighborhood,  viewed  from  the  distance  it 
has  a  very  imposing  aspect ;  in  fact,  the 
exterior  of  the  building  cannot  fail  to  lead 
passers-by  to  contrast  its  ornate  appearr 
ance  with  the  misery  within.     My  friend 
tells  me  it  is  a  model  workhouse*  and  that 
guardians  of   the  poor    come   £rom .  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  inspect  its  arrange-* 
ments.     I  thought  a  less  costly  buildmg 
would  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
union  equally  as  well,  and  that  a  goodly 
portion  of  its  cost — ^part  of  the  money  is 
still  owing — might  have  been  employed  in 
alleviating  unususdly  se;vere  outdoor  cases 
of  distress.     He  agreed  with  me,  ^nd  had 
he  been  a  guardian  at  the  time  of  building* 
would  have  objected  to  the  expenditure  of 
so  much  money  for  ornament    He  further 
informed  me  that,  owing  to  its  grand  ap< 
pearance,  it  is  in  the  vicinity  ^equently 
denominated  "  the  palace  for  the  people." 
We  pass  through  the  entrance  hall,  and 
after  inspecting  the  master's  offices  and 
the  awe-inspiring  board-room,  where  Oli- 
ver Twist  and  the  sweep  must  have  been 
only  five  minutes  before,  we  proceed  tp 
the  circular  kitchen.     This  apartment  pre- 
sented a  lively  scene.     Able-bodied  male 
paupers  were    carving  huge  joints  ijato 
small  square  pieces,  and  able-bodied  fe- 
male paupers  were  serving  the  vqgetableSy 
while  other  able-bodied  paupers  of  both 
sexes  carried  the  Christmas  fare  to  the 
various  wards — in  their  hurry  occasionally 
upsetting  each  other,  and  then  scrambling 
the  provisions  into  the  tin  plates  again 
with  their  hands.     All  parts  of  the  house 
were  tastefully — nay,  beautifully — decora- 
ted with  evergreens  and  devices  made  of 
paper-flowers,  all  the  work  of  the  inmates. 
Near  the  kitchen  door  wa^  the  following 
inscription,  painted»  atud  I  presmne  c^ia- 
posed,  by  one  of  the  paupers  ;-* 


"  Merry  Christma-s  has  coane»  and  luq^y  are  we. 
With  our  beef,  plum-pudding,  ajid  Christmas  tree ;  . 
Then  hurrah'  for  the  guardians  !  a  cheer  for  all 

those 
Who  have  brought  the  old  year  to  so  merry  a  close. " 

Abovve  these  lipes  was  the  representation 
of  two  aged  paupers  dancing  with  delight 
round  an  immense  Chfistmas  pudding — 
not  a  bad  work  of  art  for  a  pauper. 

In  the  centre  of  the  kitchen  was  the 
iqn^ense  apparatus  for  cooking  vegetables, 
consisting  of  several  compartments,  into 
which — the  vegetables  havmg  been  pre- 
viously  deposited    therein — a    copslant 
^d  continual  supply  of  steam  is  introdur 
ced  until  the  cookmg  is  complete.     Each 
adult  is  sallowed  on  Christinas  day  one 
pound  of  roast  beei,  with  potatoes  and 
parsnips  adlib.^  and  a. pint  of  ale  to  ifash 
It  all  down*     I  encountered  the  doctor  in 
one  of  the  wards,  and  asked  him  JiM>w 
many  of  the  inmates  he  ^expected  would 
die  in  consequenpe  of  over-feeding.  *'We 
have  generally  a  heavy  bill  of  mortality 
Christmas  week,]'  was  his  axch  answ^. 
Expressing  a  desire  to  test  the  quality  of 
the  provisions,  we  were  directed    to    a 
snug  little  room  at  the^  side  of  the  kitchen^ 
where    shortly  afterwards  two  plates  of 
roast  beef  aiKl  potatoes  rnade  their  ap- 
pearance.    Both  beef  rand  potatoes  were 
very  good.    My  friend  .being  rather  cor- 
pjilent  and  not  so  young  as  he  once  was, 
Inquired  some  rest  after  .the  exertion  of 
eating ;  so,  leaving  him  in  the  matron's 
room,  I  returned  to  the  kitchen,  the  ma- 
tron attending  to  give  any  information 
I  might  require.     I  wished  to  closely  ex- 
amine the  provisions.     The  kitchen  wa£ 
still  in  full  bustle,  the  ^linner-bell  ring^g, 
the  maids  and  women  chattering,  the  men 
shouting,  knives  and  forks  rattling,  the 
steam  hissing,  and  altogether  such  noise 
and  (ponfusipn— not  altogether  unpleasant 
— as  one  seldom  meets  with  indoors.     On 
inspecting  the  joints,. all  prime  meat,  I 
found   that    some    were  scarcely  warm 
through,  while  others  were  burnt  akuost  to 
cinders.     Insisting  op  tasting  a  sample  of 
each,  the  matron  apologetically  observed, 
"  You  see,  sir,  we  have  to  consider  the 
tastes  of  all  parties.     If  they  like  their 
meat  *  underdone '  we  give  them  this  ;  if 
they  prefer  it  *  well  done,'  we  give  them 
thatJ*     One  was  tasteless,  being  burnt ; 
the  other  insipid,  being  raw.     Both  were 
col^ 

'*  Suppo^ng  an  aged  or  infirm  pauper 
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wanted  beef  not  orcrdone,  would  you  give 
this?"  asked  I,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
samples. 

"  Certainly." 

'*  Then  aUow  me  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  you  would  not  be  doing  your  duty 
to  the  poor." 

"  The  guardians  are  the  best  judges  of 
that,"  she  sharply  replied. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar  proceed- 
ings of  several  very  respectable  boards  of 
guardians,  I  could  not  agree  with  her,  but 
I  did  not  say  so. 

The  potatoes  served  out  to  the  paupers 
were  almost  black, — ^indeed  I  have  seen 
better  ones  given  to  the  pigs, — and  were 
shovelled  into  boxes  with  a  comramon 
shovel ;  the  parsnips,  the  only  other  vege- 
table supplied,  were  apparently  nicely 
cooked,  judging  from  the  sample  on  my 
own  plate,  and  looked  palatable.  I  did 
not  taste  the  ale. 

Being  rejoined  by  my  friend,  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  badly-cooked  joints, 
and  he  was  nearly  as  incensed  as  I  had 
been,  and  administered  a  severe  repri- 
mand to  the  master  for  his  carelessness, 
who,  however,  threw  die  blame  upon  "  the 
cook."  The  master  and  matron  were 
both  excessively  attentive  to  us,  too  at- 
tentive for  my  purpose,  as  they  tried  to 
hurry  us  through  the  different  rooms. 
Giving  my  friend  a  hint  to  this  effect,  he 
took  the  keys  of  the  wards  frorti  the  mas- 
ter, and  we  pursued  our  investigations 
alone.  We  proceeded  through  a  long 
cold  passage  to  the  "  aged  and  infirm 
women's  wards,"  where  some  hundred 
poor  old  souls  in  various  stages  of  help- 
lessness were  either  feeding  themselves,  or 
were  being  fed.  One  old  lady,  nearly  ninety, 
had  made  for  herself  a  Christmas  cap 
with  colored  paper,  of  which  she  seemed 
as  proud  as  a  young  lady  of  her  court- 
dress  ;  another  confidentially  showed  me 
a  worn  letter  from  her  son,  long  since  de- 
ceased, of  whom,  the  nurse  informed  us, 
she  was  continually  talking,  and  whose 
last  letter  she  was  constantly  spelling 
over.  Another,  too  ill  to  eat  anything,  was 
lying  in  bed  with  her  face  to  the  wall, 
taking  notice  of  nothing  that  was  going  on 
around,  and  although  she  was  not  long 
for  this  world,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
her  comfort,  for  immediately  over  her  head 
was  an  open  window,  and  three  or  four 
other  windows  in  the  ward  were  also  wide 
open.     In  fact  I  felt  cold  even  with  xay 


overcoat  closely  buttoned.     Never  in  my 
life  had  I  seen  so  much  misery,  except  in 
die  squafid  dwellings  of  the  very,  veiy 
poor  in  our  large  cities,  where,  no  doubt, 
the  aged  and  infirm  would  receive  even  less 
attention  than  they  did  here.  Before  leav- 
ing this  ward  the  puddings  were  brought 
in,  and  were  really  eatable.      They  had 
been  boiled  in  cylinders  of  eighteen  inches 

.  circumference,  and  a  piece  six  inches  in 
diameter  was  cut  off  for  each  person.  We 
next  proceeded  to  the  ward  where  the  able- 
bodied  men  and  the  "  casuals "  were  at 
dinner,  and  very  noisy  and  convivial  most 
of  them  seemed.  Exceptions,  however, 
there  were.  Sullen,  morose-looking  fel- 
lows shrank  back  into  comers  as  we  ap- 
proached, and  although  the  tobacco  and 
coppers,  which  they  received  with  a  grunt, 
tempted  them  from  their  retreats,  they 
quickly  retired  to  them  again.  It  was  a 
sad  sight,  so  many  strong  men  living  upon 

•  the  rates,  perhaps  the  saddest  m  the 
house.  And  here  let  me  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  working  of  the  law,  whidi 
drives,  actually  drives,  and  keeps  some  of 
these  able-bodied  men  upon  the  union 
funds. 

A  well-educated  man,  the  father  of  six 
hearty  children,  had  the  misfortune  to  be- 
come deaf,  and,  in  consequence,  was  dis- 
charged from  his  situation  as  clerk,  which 
he  haid  held  for  many  years  at  a  very  smaH 
salary,  so  small  that  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  lay  by  something  for  "  a  rainy 
day."  His  loss  so  preyed  upon  his  mind 
that  fever  was  the  result,  and  he  was  ill 
for  three  months.  Dbrinc  his  illness,  in 
order  to  provide  necessaries  for  her  sick 
husband  and  family  and  to  pay  the  rent, 
his  wife,  a  delicately-reared  woman,  sold 
part  of  the  fiimiture.  He  eventually  got 
better,  and  at  once  sought  for  employ- 
ment, but  owing  to  his  infirmity  he  was 
for  two  months  unsuccessful,  and  then  he 
obtained  a  situation  as  porter,  at  fifteen 
shillings  a  week.  Shortly  afterwards  his 
wife  fell  ill,  and  for  a  long  time  she 
lingered  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness, 
T^en  at  length  death  released  her  from 
that  misery,  which,  the  doctor  said,  had 
broken  her  heart.  Friendless  and  poor, 
the  husband  nearly  starved  himself  and 
his  children  in  order  to  bury  his  wife 
decently.  He  sold  every  vestige  of  fiuni- 
ture,  except  a  kitchen-table,  three  chairs, 
and  the  beds,  which  were  placed  upon  the 
door,  and  even  these  few  things  in  the 
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course  of  a  wedc  or  two  were  seized  for 
the  non-payment  of  poor-rates  f  What 
coald  he  do  now  ?  He  went  to  the  rcliev- 
ing-officer,  who  refused  to  grant  hhn  out- 
door relief.  The  prescription  of  the 
guardians  also,  to  whom  he  appealed,  was 
"  the  house."  And  to  "  the  house "  the 
family  went.  They  were  there  better  fed 
than  at  home,  and  the  father  gathered 
strength,  and  his  deafness  decreasing,  he 
thought  it  time  to  look  for  a  situation. 
Havmg  no  money  to  buy  newspapers,  he 
could  not  see  the  advertisements  announc- 
ing vacancies,  and  whenever  he  was  allow- 
ed to  discharge  himself  from  the  house  to 
seek  employment,  the  affectionate  poor- 
laws,  afler  separating  him  from  his  chil- 
dren in  the  house,  thoughtfully  ordered 
that  he  should  always  take  his  six  children 
out  with  him,  for  fear  that  he  would  never 
come  back  to  them,  or  be  a  further  burden 
upon  the  rates,  which  by  this  time  he 
would  have  helped  to  pay,  had  he,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  assisted  with  tempor- 
ary out-door  relief.  The  result  was  that 
whenever  he  availed  himself  of  the  per- 
mission to  seek  a  situation,  he  and  his 
family  tasted  no  food  all  day,  the  work- 
house authorities  refusing  them  readmit- 
tance  before  night.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  father  became  tired  of  hearing 
the  cry  of  his  children  for  bread,  and  pre- 
ferring half  a  loaf  to  none  at  all,  he  and 
they  have  become,  unless  some  mighty 
revolution  occurs,  permanent  paupers. 
This  is  only  one  case  out  of  hundreds  of 
a  similar  character  showing  the  pauperiz- 
ing tendency  of  the  poor-laws.  Can  we 
wonder  that,  "  Once  a  pauper,  always  a 
pauper  ?" 

The  imbecile  wards  next  claimed  our 
attention,  and  we  were  greatly  pleased 
with  the  thorough  cleanliness  of  the  apart- 
ments, and  of  the  bedding.  Here,  how- 
ever, as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  house, 
were  too  many  open  windows,  and  more 
cold  air  than  was  required  for  ventilation. 
The  dangerous  patients,  the  maniacs, 
were  strapped  to  their  beds  in  a  separate 
room,  yarded  by  two  bi^  keepers.  Some, 
we  noticed,  were  devouring  their  food  like 
beasts,  while  others  ^ere  too  obstinate  to 
eat  at  all.  Their  fearful  howling  and  yell- 
ing soon  drove  us  away. 

Returning  to  the  male  imbecile  wards 
we  found  that  all  the  occupants,  however 
deficient  in  other  knowledge,  understood 
the  value  of  money,  and  were  not  unac- 


quainted with  the  use  of  the  "fragrant 
weed,'*  both  in  the  form  of  tobacco  and 
snuff,  the  old  men  being  unaccountably 
fond  of  the  latter.  Large  quantities  of 
oranges  and  nuts  were  also  distributed. 
The  walls  of  all  the  lunatic  wards,  I  must 
not  omit  to  state,  were  covered  with  paint- 
ings executed,  in  the  most  gorgeous  and 
glittering  colors,  by  the  inmates.  A  loyal 
pauper,  an  old  man,  had  decorated  one 
of  the  rooms  with  portraits  of  the  various 
members  of  the  royal  family.  In  another 
apartment  a  radical  painter  had  been 
equally  clever  in  depicting  Washmgton, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Bright,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  Mr.  George  Odger.  Among 
other  portraits  in  various  rooms  were  pic- 
tures of  murderers,  highwaymen,  and 
other  criminals.  I  particularly  noticed 
life-size  portraits  of  MuUer,  Dick  Turj^in, 
Claude  Duval,  and  Jack  Sheppard,  and 
wondered  why  the  master  and  the  guar- 
dians allowed  them  to  remain.  The  walls 
were  also  adorned  with  paintings  of  naval 
and  military  heroes,  and  pictorial  represen- 
tations of  the  battles  and  victories  of  which 
Englishmen  are  proud. 

One  could  have  spent  the  whole  of  the 
day  with  these  "daft"  folks,  if  only  in  lis- 
tening to  what  they  had  to  say.  An  old 
gentleman  between  seventy  and  ei^ty 
mysteriously  beckoned  me  into  a  'comer, 
and  as  mysteriously  unbuttoned  his  jacket 
in  order  to  display  to  my,  of  course  en- 
raptured, gaze,  a  lot  of  brass  buttons 
strung  together,  and  to  tell  me  how  rich 
he  was,  and  that  he  was  afraid  of  exhibit- 
ing his  treasures  openly  because  his  com- 
panions would  certainly  murder  him  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  them.  Sev- 
eral times  they  had  attempted  to  rob  and 
murder  him,  he  said. 

The  keeper  afterwards  informed  us  that 
he  had  been  a  small  farmer,  had  worked 
hard,  and  scraped  together  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  and  had  almost  worshipped  them. 
One  unlucky  day  he  was  prevailed  upon 
by  a  plausible  agent  to  invest  his  all  in  a 
bubble  company  ("limited") — the  crash 
came,  and  the  poor  farmer  was  a  wreck, 
mentally  and  financially. 

Anodier  old  fellow  told  me  in  confidence 
that  he  was  elder  brother  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and,  by  right,  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain.  He  showed  me  a  letter  headed 
Dieu  et  mon  droit  he  had  just  written  to 
his  august  ally  the  King  of  Mesopotamia, 
requesting  him  to  declare  war  against  the 
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govemment  of  England  for  refusing  to  re- 
cognize his  claims,  and  against  France  for 
aiding  and  abetting  England  therein.  He 
expected,  he  told  me,  a  letter  eveiy  mo- 
ment from  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Pekin,  the  £mperor  of  China  being  so 
favoral>ly  inclined  towards  him  that  he 
would  have  declared  war  against  England 
long  ago,  but  for  the  distressing  fact  that 
his  mother-in-law  wouldn't  allow  him  to 
spend  any  of  his  pocket-money  1 

Poor,  unhappy — ay,  yet  happy — mor- 
tals. Content  and  cheerful;  no  com- 
plainii^  no  murmuring ;  thankful  for  the 
least  attention  or  kindness,  treated  with 
care  and  consideration — they  are  better 
off  than  many  a  sane  man.  Thank  hea- 
ven !  all  boards  of  guardians  are  not  en- 
tirely selfish  and  callous. 

On  entering  the  female  imbecile  wards 
we  were  greatly  astonished  at  the  differ* 
ent  behavior  of  the  occupants,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  sterner  sex.  The 
men  were  all  as  grave  as  senators  are  sup- 
posed to  be ;  the  women  were  as  noisy  as 
birds  in  a  rookery,  all  talking  and  shout- 
ing at  the  same  time,  each  in  a  different 
tone,  and  upon  diverse  subjects.  They 
became  comparatively  qiuet  on  seeing  us 
prepare  to  distribute  our  snuff  and  fruit, 
one  or  two  old  ladies  anxiously  inquiring 
whether  we  would  sell  them  all  the  snuff 
we  had  with  us,  to  be  paid  for  ''  next 
Christmas."  One  old  woman  showed  us 
a  short,  dirty  pipe,  and  asked  for  tobacco, 
remarking  that  "  snuff  would  do  very  well 
for  the  girls,'' 

On  receiving  their  little  packages  they 
danced  and  sang,  and  ultimately  became 
so  unruly  that  the  keeper  threatened  to 
lock  all  of  them  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
This  threat  produced  order  for  a  time,  and 
during  the  pause  we  were  enabled  to  ob- 
serve the  stage  and  the  actors.  Females, 
whose  ages  ranged  from  three  to  eighty, 
were  there,  dressed  all  alike,  young  and 
old,  in  short  checked  frocks  and  long  un- 
bleached pinafores,  and  representing  every 
degree  of  imbecility,  although  to  look  at 
and  speak  with  several  of  them  you  would 
think  them  as  sane  as  yourselL  One 
young  girl,  with  a  fresh  complexion  and 
beautiful  black  eyes,  really  quite  a  hand- 
some lass,  particularly  attracted  our  at- 
tention. For  three  or  four  weeks  to- 
gether, the  attendant  informed  us,  she  would 
be  quite  rational,  and  then  would  be 
seized  with  madness  of  a  terrible  character. 


We  remained  in  conversation  widi  diis 
youpg  woiBan  a  considerable  time,  and 
found  her  ordinarily  intelligent.  There 
was  a  laige  swing  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  she  prc^>osed  that  my  friend  the  fat^ 
guardian  should  place  himself  therein,  and 
allow  the  girls  to  give  him  a  swing.  He 
got  in»  and  I  was  about  to  follow  ^H^en 
she  cau^t  me  by  the  arm,  and  whi^)ered, 
*'  Don't  you  go ;  stop  here  and  see  the 
fun." 

I  stopped  there  and  saw  the  fim ;  but  I 
question  whether  mv  fnend  did.  A  dozen 
of  the  girls,  first  of'^all,  swung  him  back- 
wiu^ds  and  forwards,  gently,  and  he  was 
exclaiming,  '^  Beautiful !  Delightful ! " 
when  the  motion  became  swifter  and 
swifter,  until  every  ascent  threatened  to 
throw  him  out ;  but  he  held  firmly  to  the 
rods,  and  breathlessly  shouted,  "Stop, 
stop!" 

The  giddy  girls  paid  no  attention  to  mj 
requests  for  the  discontinuance  of  their 
sport  until  the  attendants,  seeing  the  state 
of  the  case,  made  a  rush  to  the  end  of  the 
room,  and  quickly  dispersed  the  mischief- 
loving  and  mischief-majdng  damsels. 

They  then  treated  us  to  some  sii^^ing, 
Tdiich  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
patients  on  a  worn-out  pianoforte,  or 
rather  a  Tpianopiano,  for  there  was  nothing 
/orle  about  it,  except  perhaps  its  age. 
During  one  oif  the  songs  an  old  lady  of 
fifty  whispered  to  me,  "  You  would  hardly 
think  it,  would  you,  that  every  one  of  these 
people  are  mad,  and  the  attendants  here, 
and  me,  are  the  only  sensible  persons  in 
the  place  ?  " 

I  looked  at  her.  Was  I  talking  to  a 
mad  woman  ?  Ves !  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it — her  dress  proved  it  She  then 
began  muttering  to  herself,  and  presently 
addressed  me  again,  catching  hold  of  my 
coat  collar. 

*'  Ann,  t^e  your  hands  off  the  gentle- 
man,  immediately/*  said  one  of  the  atten- 
dants. 

She  did  so,  and  retired  to  the  nearest 
comer.  All  at  once  she  came  rushipg 
forward,  grasped  me  a  second  time  witn 
both  hands,  and  shook  me  with  such  vig^ 
or  that  I  scarcely  knew  where  I  was, 
yelling  in  a  terrific  manner  all  the  while. 

"  YavL  — y  you  — ,'*  she  shouted,  "  you 
diink  Tm  notad like  Uie  rest, — don't  you  ?  " 
and,  uttering  the  most  fiightful  curses,  con- 
tinued shakmg  me  in  such  a  violent  man- 
ner as  I  had  never  before  experienced.     I 
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thought  it  an  excellent  joke — after  the 
first  shock,  and  until  the  keeper  came 
near  and  with  one  good  blow  of  her  fist 
sent  the  old  lady  sprawling  on  the  floor, 
pulling  me  down  with  her — then  1  thought 
differently.  Of  course  I  was  speedily  lib- 
erated from  her  wild  embrace,  and  she 
was  carried  off  to  another  ward  to  undergo 
some  sort  of  punishment,  which  we  ear- 
nestly begged — on  being  told  that  disci- 
pline must  be  enforced — might  be  as  mild 
as  possible. 

This  finale  to  our  otherwise  agreeable 
sojourn  and  entertainment  precipitated 
our  departure,  although  some  of  the  in- 
mates would  not  allow  us  to  leave  without 
shaking  hands,  while  others  insisted  upon 
being  kissed,  the  performance  of  the  latter 
ceremony  being  intrusted  to  myself  alone, 
as  the  younger  of  the  two  visitors,  my 
friend  the  guardian  standing  upon  his 
dignity  also. 

The  schools  were  next  visited — boys*, 
girls',  and  infants'.  We  visited  the  last 
flrst  The  same  excess  of  cold  air,  the 
same  cleanliness,  the  same  immaculate 
attendants  cringing  and  curtse3ang  ad 
nauseam,  I  must  here  enter  a  solemn 
protest  against  what  I  saw  in  the  infant 
ward.  Half  a  dozen  babes,  aged  from  one 
to  ten  months,  were  lying  in  a  sort  of 
basket  close  under  a  large  window,  wide 
open,  and  they  were  exposed  not  only  to 
the  draught  from  this  window,  but  from 
others,  and  open  doors  as  well  Four  of 
them  were  awake,  and  two  asleep ;  those 
awake  were  crying  piteously,  most  prob- 
ably because  of  the  intense  cold.  So 
while  my  friend  was  talking  to  the  other 
children,  I  remonstrated  with  the  nurse  in 
charge  respecting  the  cruelty  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  her  reply  was,  as  I  anticipa- 
ted, she  "  had  her  orders."  It  was  now 
three  o'clock  and  very  foggy,  so  I  closed 
the  windows  myself.  We  afterwards  com- 
plained to  the  master.  He  was  '^  exceed- 
ingly sorry,  he  had  certainly  given  or- 
ders for  all  the  windows  in  &e  house 
to  be  open,  but  not  until  so  late  in  the 
day." 

The  infant  school  is  composed  of  or- 
phans, foundlings,  and  the  youthful  off- 
spring of  parents  who  have  been  com- 
pelled, or  have  chosen  to  seek,  the  work- 
house as  a  temporary  refuge. 

Our  visit  to  the  young  ones,  and  the 
distribution  amongst  them  of  oranges,  nuts, 
apples,  and  money,  was  a  proceeding  I 
New  Series.— Vol.  XIII.,  No.  4. 


shall  never  cease  to  remember.  It  was 
the  pleasantest  occupation  of  the  day. 
So  friendless  and  forlorn  did  they  appear, 
in  spite  of  their  good  dinner,  that  I  im- 
pulsively offered  to  adopt  the  whole  batch, 
with  the  trifling  exception  of  eight  or  ten, 
whose  phrenological  development  was  so 
exceedingly  "  animal"  that  my  timid  nerves 
were  on  the  rack  at  the  bare  thought  of 
having  them  always  with  me;  but  my 
Quaker  friend  shreiiHily  advised  me  to  try 
ont  first 

The  poor  youngsters,  big  and  little,  were 
all  clad  in  clothes  of  .uniform  shape ;  and 
by  some  peculiar  method  of  distribution 
the  little  children  seemed  to  wear  all  the 
big  garments,  and  the  big  ones  all  the 
little  garments^  They  were  made  to  sing 
several  school-pieces,  which  they  did  very 
creditably — some  of  them  shivering  with 
the  cold  though — and  then,  as  we  were 
leaving  the  room,  the  poor  little  atoms 
were  told  to  stand  up  and  whine  "  God 
bless  our  noble-hearted  guardians." 

We  then  passed  to  the  boys'  school  and 
the  girls'  school,  in  both  of  which  there 
was  too  much  servility,  as  well  as  a  thor- 
ough lack  of  that  spirit  of  honest  self-re- 
liance and  youthful  independence  which 
should  animate  even  workhouse  boys  and 
girls,  and  without  which  man  is  a  mere 
machine. 

As  we  entered  the  schools  the  girls 
curtseyed  and  the  boys  made  their  best 
bows,  not  only  once,  but  a  dozen  times, 
concluding — of  course  having  received 
the  cue — with  the  eternal  "  God  bless  our 
noble -hearted  guardians ! "  The  only  rep- 
resentative of  our  noble-hearted  guardians 
present — I  am  sorry  to  say — was  my  stout 
friend,  who  thought  it  his  duty  to  deliver 
a  very  improving  lecture  upon  content- 
ment and  the  vanity  pf  accumulating 
riches.  He  recited  several  of  "Poor 
Richard's"  sayings,  and  then  bade  them 
all  good-by,  to  be  good  boys  and  girls, 
to  be  honest,  and  do  their  duty  in  that 
state  of  life,  &c. ;  and  he  hoped  and 
trusted,  and  believed  and  felt  assured, 
that  in  years  to  come  they  would  all  be 
respectable  citizens  like  Harry  Smithy 
who  was  once  a  workhouse  boy;  but 
thanks  to  his  hard  working  and  harder 
living,  and  chiefly  by  the  attention  he  had 
paid  to  the  didactic  speeches  of  his  bet- 
ters (viz.,  the  guardians,  more  than  a 
third  of  whom  could  not  properly  write 
their  names),  had  now  become  a  worthy, 
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civil,  obliging,  deserving,  and  flourishing 
shopkeeper  in  the  greengrocery  line. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  eloquent 
address,  the  shouts  of  "God  bless  our 
noble-hearted  guardians"  were  renewed 
with  increased  vigor.  It  nevertheless 
struck  me  that,  if  I  had  the  distinguished 
honor,  of  being  a  "noble-hearted,"  I 
should  certainly  wish  to  see  a  little  more 
spirit  and  earnestness  than  were  manifested 
on  this  occasion.  For  the  next  half-hour 
we  listened  to  the  playing  of  the  drum-and- 
fife  band ;  and  so  skilfully  did  the  per- 
formers acquit  themselves,  that  we  pre- 
sented each  with  a  shilling,  receiving  in 
return,  given  with  great  gusto  this  time, 
the  watchword  of  the  day,  "God  bless 
our  noble-hearted  guardians."  A  visit  to 
the  chapel,  which  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  evergreens,  &c.,  store-rooms, 
officers*  quarters,  and  chaplain's  apart- 
ments, brought  our  Christmas  day  in  the 
workhouse  to  a  close. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  cleanliness 
throughout  the  house,  and  with  the  guar- 
dians for  providing  the  paupers  with  a 
bountiful  dinner.  I  was  displeased — and 
it  is  at  the  suggestion  of  my  guardian 
friend  that  I  publicly  say  so — I  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  sinful  spoiling  of  good 


food  by  bad  cooking ;  with  the  very  cold 
atmosphere  of  the  room  where  lay  the 
new-bom  babes ;  with  the  cold  apartments 
of  the  aged  and  infirm,  in  one  of  which, 
as  I  stated  before,  was  a  pauper  dying 
immediately  under  an  open  window,  the 
other  occupants  of  the  room  feasting  and 
trying  to  make  merry ;  with  the  careless- 
ness and  cruelty  of  some  of  the  officers ; 
with  the  method  of  training  adopted  in 
the  schools ;  and  especially  with  the  as- 
sociating of  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  with 
the  honest  poor,  such  contact,  in  my  esti- 
mation, producing  the  most  pernicious 
results. 

A  careful  classification  of  paupers,  as 
recommended  long  ago  by  Poor-Law  re- 
formers, must  be  made  ere  many  years 
have  elapsed;  and  I  hope  a  separate 
house  altogether  will  be  provided  for  the 
deserving  poor,  for  at  present  they  are 
worse  off  in  the  Union  workhouse  than  in 
prison.  I  am  not  a  chronic  grumbler, 
neither  am  I  a  prophet ;  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  sooner  we  commence 
a  wholesale  revision  of  the  poor-laws,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  stability  of  our 
constitution. 

James  Pitt. 


The  Spectator. 
MODERN  FORTUNES. 


The  fortune  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Brassey,  the  contractor,  is  probably,  as 
the  Observer  says,  the  largest  which  ever 
passed  the  Court  of  Probate, — for  the 
very  few  estates  which  exceed  his  in  value 
are  usually  transferred  by  settlement. 
This  fortune  is  believed  to  have  exceeded 
seven  millions  J  sterling,  the  personalty 
alone  having  been  sworn  under  six  and  a 
half  millions.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  an  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
Rothschild  family^ — a  family  of  whose 
colossal  wealth  everybody  talks,  while 
nobody  knows  very  much — andthe  doubt- 
ful exception  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  reported 
by  New  York  gossips  to  possess  nearly  a 
hundred  million  of  dollars — this  is  cer- 
tainly the  largest  amount  of  money  ever 
accumulated  by  one  man  by  industry  and 
enterprise,  during  his  own  life-time,  and 
its  bulk  suggests  that  some  great  change 
must  have  passed  over  the  fortune-making 
capabilities  of  business  men.     The  area 


of  their  operations  must  in  some  way  or 
other  have  been  enormously  increased, 
until  they  resembled  the  operations  of  a 
government  rather  than  those  of  an  indi- 
vidual, until,  as  it  were,  they  must  be  en- 
abled to  secure  the  services  of  entire 
armies  of  faithful  agents.  We  believe 
this  to  have  been  the  case,  and  to  be  due 
to  the  operation  of  two  causes,  one  of 
them  entirely  good  in  its  action,  the  other 
and  more  important  one  very  doubtful. 
The  national  boundaries  formerly  fixed  to 
speculation  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
Supposing  that  an  able  man  with  a  talent 
fi^r  business  of  almost  any  kind  can  se- 
cure a  sufficiency  of  competent  and  trust- 
worthy agents,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
limiting  his  work  to  one  country.  He 
can  repeat  himself,  as  it  were,  as  often  as 
he  pleases,  and  repeating  himself  implies  a 
repetition  of  his  profits.  Mr.  Brassey  can 
only  build  one  railway  at  a  time,  be  the 
profit  never  so  great,  just  as  one  Ambas- 
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sador  can  only  be  in  one  capital  on  one 
day ;  but  Mr.  Brassey  controlling  a  hun- 
dred Mr.  Brasseys  can  guide  them  as  the 
Foreign  Office  guides  Envoys,  and  do  the 
same  work  and  acquire  the  same  profits  in 
England,  France,  India,  and  America  all 
at  once.  Nothing  can  stop  him  except 
an  insufficiency  of  agents,  and  it  is  just  at 
this  time  that  the  reservoir  of  agency  has 
begun  to  widen  and  deepen.  In  many 
departments  of  life  individualism  has 
ceased  to  pay,  the  able  man  with  little 
capital  getting  more  and  rising  higher  by 
entering  the  service  of  some  commanding 
capitalist  The  capitalist  can  pay  him  as 
a  Premier  is  paid,  and  is  willing  to  pay 
him,  because  he  is  able  thoroughly  to 
trust  him.  The  greatest  of  all  obstacles 
to  an  unlimited  employment  of  agents 
was  once  the  fear  of  rivalry.  "  If,"  said 
the  employer,  "  I  make  that  man  as  com- 
petent as  myself,  he  may  set  up  for  him- 
self and  take  some  of  my  business  away." 
The  agent,  however,  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Brassey  has  none  of  that  temptation.  If 
he  set  up  for  himself  he  could  not  do  the 
same  business — ^business  profitable  mainly 
on  account  of  its  scale — and  if  he  could, 
it  would,  considering  the  risk,  scarcely  be 
worth  his  while.  If  he  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  succeeds,  his  employer  will  see  that 
it  is  made  worth  his  while  to  succeed  for 
him  instead  of  for  himself,  to  use  vast 
means  for  another  instead  of  small  means 
on  his  own  account  The  agent  is  bound 
to  fidelity  by  every  vulgar  as  well  as  every 
lofty  motive,  and  his  employer  no  more 
fears  his  rivalry  than  the  HohenzoUerns 
fear  that  of  Bismarck  or  Von  Moltke.  Of 
course,  when  ability  seeks  service  as  more 
profitable  than  independence,  able  agents 
willing  always  to  be  agents  become  plen- 
tiful, and  there  are  potentialities  of  wealth 
in  that  new  relation  of  agent  and  master 
almost  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  If 
a  man  of  ability  and  capital  can  do  one 
thing  best  and  can  secure  such  agents, 
nothing  prevents  him  from  doing  that  one 
thing  for  the  whole  world,  drawing  the 
whole  profit  of  that  branch  of  dealing,  or 
manufacture,  or  enterprise  throughout  the 
entire  world,  and  so  realizing  a  fortune 
never  yet  heard  of.  The  thing  has  never 
yet  been  done,  we  believe,  but  it  has 
been  done  nearly  enough  to  show  that 
our  speculation  is  not  dreamy,  in  the  in- 
ternational bullion  trade,  in  the  laying  of 
cable  telegraphs,  and  in  the  construction 


of  railways,  and  it  may  be  done  yet  on  a 
vaster  scale,  and  perhaps  on  ground  not 
yet  worked.  The  railways  of  the  world 
will,  we  believe,  be  assumed  one  day  by  the 
Governments  of  the  world ;  but  suppose  a 
millionaire  to  have  that  capacity  for  leas- 
ing railway  lines  to  a  profit  which  Mr. 
Brassey  had  for  making  railways  to  a  profit, 
what  would  be  the  limit  of  his  revenue  ? 
He  might  be  lessee  of  half  the  lines  on  the 
globe,  and  make  year  by  year  t\\  Mr. 
Brassey  made  in  his  life.  Why  not  ?  It 
is  quite  conceivable  that  a  man  like  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  might  have  that  very 
faculty,  and  no  rival  could  observe  the 
method  and  copy  it,  for  he  could  not  get 
the  capital  or  the  public  confidence,  and 
as  to  the  lessee's  unwillingness  to  extend 
his  operations,  we  despair  of  that  kind  of 
limitation.  Mr.  Brassey  would  not  have 
minded  making  all  the  railways  in  the 
world  at  once.  People  in  this  country, 
when  once  engaged  in  these  vast  busi- 
nesses, continue  them,  and  extend  them 
as  great  Governments  used  to  extend 
their  frontiers,  not  because  they  want 
anything,  but  because  they  enjoy  doing  it. 
Money  beyond  a  certain  amount  is  to- 
most  men,  certainly  to  men  able  to  ac- 
quire it,  no  temptjation  at  all.  It  will 
give  them  nothing  they  wish  for,  yet  they 
go  on  with  the  work  which  leads  to  its 
acquisition  with  insatiable  zest  Mr. 
Brassey  did  not  want  seven  millions,  any 
more  than  he  wanted  seventy;  but  he 
liked  the  kind  of  work  which  produces, 
millions,  he  could  do  it,  and  he  went  oa 
doing  it  We  see  no  reason  why,  with 
international  barriers  thrown  down,  and 
agency  so  extended  and  so  efficient,  and 
capital  so  powerful  as  an  instrument,  for- 
tunes should  not  be  made  to  which  that 
of  Mr.  Brassey  would  seem  a  trifle,  for- 
tunes so  vast  that  their  owners  would 
have  all  the  power  of  great  States  and 
none  of  their  responsibilities.  Think. 
This  very  Mr.  Brassey  could  have  thrown 
two  millions  of  Remington  rifles  into 
Bordeaux,  or  a  thousand  pieces  of  rifled 
artillery,  horses  and  harness  complete,  or 
have  fed  Paris  for  twelve  months,  without 
asking  permission  of  any  human  being. 

If  our  anticipation  proves  correct^ 
States  will  one  day  have  to  deal  with 
these  colossal  millionaires,  and  we  have  a 
great  curiosity  to  know  in  what  way  they 
will  try  to  do  it  Confiscation  would  be 
too  dangerous  to  society,  besides  being 
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immoral,  and  the  Republics  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin  have  as  yet  displayed  no  dis- 
position to  employ  such  means.  Politi- 
ticians  in  America  dare  most  things,  but 
nobody  proposes  to  confiscate  Mr.  Van- 
derbilts  wealth,  and  so  relieve  New  York 
State  of  taxation  for  five  years.  In  Eng- 
land, owing  to  the  absence  of  a  peasant 
proprietary,  there  is  more  danger  of  such 
a  suggestion ;  but  in  England  it  would  be 
resisted  from  the  religious  side.  A  law 
of  compulsory  division  at  death  would 
not  effect  the  end  desired,  for  the  for- 
tunes of  which  we  s])eak  will  be  made  by 
intlividuals,  and  an  impdt  progressif  would 
only  lead  to  the  concealment  of  property 
abroad.  A  direct  statutory  limitation  on 
wealth — once  a  favorite  idea  of  the  cot- 
tage democrats,  whose  best  representative 
is  Cobbett — is  impossible  for  the  same 
reason,  and  so  is  another  old  device,  the 
imposition  of  enornK)us  taxes  upon  suc- 


cessions. The  whole  world  must  agree 
to  impose  them  to  make  them  of  any  use. 
We  suspect  the  only  palliative  will  be  the 
growth  of  an  intense  opinion  in  favor  of 
pecuniary  responsibility^  of  a  feeling  that 
it  is  infamous  for  a  very  rich  man  to  do 
nothing  for  the  conimunity.  That  feeling 
exists  already  about  very  great  landlords, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  very 
great  wealth  of  all  kinds,  and  prove  as 
operative  as  we  take  it  to  have  been  in 
ancient  Rome.  Let  it  once  become  so- 
cially disgraceful  to  do  nothing  for  the 
State,  and  these  colossal  fortunes  will  be 
utilized,  though  even  then  it  may  be  now 
and  then  necessary  for  Parliament  to  de- 
cide that  the  possessor  of  fifty  millions  is 
a  moral  lunatic  whose  action  must  be 
restrained.  Suppose  he  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  evict  a  county,  or  bum  down  a 
city,  or  shut  up  the  Bank  of  England  every 
three  years  ? 


London  Society. 

IN  MEMORIAM.— MARK  LEMON. 


For  many  years  past,  Mark  Lemon, 
the  editor  of  "  Punch,"  held  the  foremost 
place  in  the  Christmas  numbers  of  "  Lon- 
don Society."  As  long  as  I  knew  him  he 
always  had  a  short  story  in  hand  for  this 
magazine.  *  It  fi-equently  happened  that 
he  did  this  work  in  the  summer.  I  found 
him  one  summer  evening  in  Bedford  Street 
(with  all  the  windows  open,  and  let- 
ting in  the  sultry  vegetable  air  of  Covent 
Garden)  engaged  upon  a  Christmas 
stpry. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  he  said, 
taking  off  his  spectacles.  "  The  Muse  is 
a  halting  fagot  to-night ;  I  can  do  nothing 
with  her." 

"  What  are  your  intentions  with  regard 
to  her  ladyship  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  induce  her  to 
help  me  with  a  Christmas  story  for  *  Lon- 
don Society.'  They  like  the  copy  early, 
and  I  always  try  to  let  them  have  it." 

"Better  finish  it  at  Crawley,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

V  It  is  harder  work  to  cover  the  fields 
with  snow  there  than  to  think  of  winter 
here,*'  was  his  reply.  "  Let  us  brew  a  cup, 
and  Aen  go  and  see  Webster." 

I  suspect  the  "  Punch  "  dinners  set  the 
fashion  of  "cups"  among  the  "Punch" 
men.    More  than  one  of  the  fraternity  is 


excellent  at  brewing  summer  drinks.  The 
late  Charles  Dickens  prided  himself  upon 
a  mixture  which  was  known  as  the  "  cider 
cup  of  Gad's  Hill."  It  was  made  of 
cider,  limes,  pine-apple,  toasted  apples, 
lemon  peel,  and  sugar,  just  dashed  with 
brandy.  The  cup  which  Mark  Lemon 
and  myself  compounded  in  the  midst  of  the 
"  London  Society  "  story  was  a  claret  cup. 
The  ingredients  were  simply  claret,  soda- 
water,  lemon,  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of 
brandy,  and  some  ice. 

"If  we  cannot  conjure  up  snow  for 
*  London  Society '  we  can  conjure  up  ice 
for  our  cup,"  said  Mark,  stirring  round  the 
jorum  with  a  spoon.  "  Claret-cup  is  your 
only  liquor ;  my  love  to  you  ! " 

It  did  one  good  to  see  the  fine  old 
editor  quaff  the  summer  beverage.  What- 
ever he  did,  he  did  heartily,  reading,  writ- 
ing, eating,  drinking.  His  liking  and  dis- 
liking were  equally  ardent  and  energetic. 
He  worked  with  all  his  might. 

When  Sylvanus  Urban  laid  aside  his 
lace  ruffles  and  buckled  shoes  and  came 
forth  as  a  modem  English  gentleman,  the 
new  series  of  "  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine "  was  inaugiurated  by  a  dinner  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  then  publishers 
invited  the  Whitefriars  staff  to  the  feast, 
and  Mark  Lemon  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
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the  chair.  None  of  that  famous  company 
enjoyed  themselves  more  heartily  than 
Mark  Lemon.  Even  his  witty  contri- 
butor, Mr.  Burnand,  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  editor* s  jokes  and  repartee. 
When  the  time  for  speaking  came,  Mr. 
Evans  (who,  like  his  old  friend  Mark,  has 
now  gone  to  his  rest)  in  pleasant  banter 
told  how  Mark  Lemon  and  Douglas  Jer- 
rold  brought  "  Punch  "  to  his  firm.  Mark 
Lemon  was  earnest  and  happy  in  respond- 
ing to  the  toast  of  his  healdi.  At  night 
he  took  to  the  fireworks  with  almost 
boyish  delight,  crying  "  Oh  ! "  with  affected 
wonder  at  the  rockets,  and  comparing 
notes  i/vith  his  friend,  Shirley  Brooks,  about 
the  pyrotechnic  displays  of  Vauxhall.  It 
was  "Punch"  that  named  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton's  building  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Mr.  Punch's  young  men  have  always  been 
lavish  in  their  praises  of  that  establish- 
ment Sir  Joseph,  I  believe,  was  among 
the  few  outsiders  admitted  to  the  "  Punch" 
dinners.  There  was  an  intimate  friend- 
ship between  Mark  Lemon  and'the  duke's 
famous  agent.  Indeed,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  himself  was  on  familiar  and 
friendly  terms  with  the  leading  members 
of  the  "  Punch  "  staff.  The  private  thea- 
tricals at  Chatsworth  were  among  Mark 
Lemon's  sunniest  memories.  Mr.  Home, 
who  has  just  returned  to  England  after 
seventeen  years'  absence  abroad,  is  writ- 
ing a  work  on  "  Bygone  Celebrities,"  and 
will,  no  doubt,  give  us  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Guild  of  Literature  and  Art. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  *'  Our  Christ- 
mas Contributor  "  wrote  a  story  for  "  Lon- 
don Society"  at  Chatsworth.  He  had 
always  one  in  his  bag,  and  "  London 
Society  "  was  started  at  the  time  when  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  giving  to  the 
world  of  letters  practical  and  graceful 
proof  of  his  appreciation  of  the  artists  and 
litterateurs  of  his  day.  A  kindly,  amiable, 
generous,  noble  nature  was  the  duke's. 

"  I  only  knew  one  duke,"  Mark  Lemon 
used  to  say ;  "  and  he  was  the  noblest 
and  best  man  in  the  world." 

They  were  glorious  days  those  days  at 
Chatsworth  for  the  hard-worked  literary 
men  of  London.  The  palace  with  its 
gilded  windows ;  the  green  park  with  its 
grand  old  trees ;  the  silvery  Derwent 
wandering  through  the  flowery  meadows  ; 
the  luxury,  the  freedom,  the  splendor  oif 
the  ducal  house — so  great  a  change  from 


the  noise  and  bustle  and  din  and  dirt  of 
London — must  have  added  brighter  hues 
now  and  then  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
guests. 

"  It  was  a  delightful  time,  I  can  assure 
you,"  said  Mr,  Home,  the  other  day, 
looking  back  along  the  path  of  his  me- 
mory, as  if  he  were  checking  off  the  land- 
marks by  the  way.  "  I  am  afraid  to  say 
how  many  rehearsals  we  had  there  for  the 
play — a  dozen  at  least — and  upon  each 
occasion  the  grandest,  the  most  superb 
dejeuner.  The  duke  was  a  gentleman  in 
manner  and  feeling.  Some  of  us  arrivfed 
at  the  park  gates  in  anything  but  brilliant 
equipages.  We  did  ndt  all  drive  our  own 
carriages,  you  know.  But  in  whatever 
manner  we  came,  we  were  received  with 
the  greatest  possible  respect  and  attention. 
The  splendid  gates  flew  open  like  the 
gates  of  some  magician's  palace  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  care  halted  behind 
us." 

Mark  Lemon  often  spoke  of  these 
visits  to  Chatsworth ;  as  he  did  also  of  the 
election  at  Boston,  when  his  friend  Her- 
bert Ingram,  of  the  "  Illustrated  London 
News,"  was  elected. 

"  I  was  never  a  speaker,  as  you  know ; 
but  I  held  forth  at  one  or  two  small  meet- 
ings, and  the  greatest  hit  I  made  was 
when  I  asked  them  who  gave  to  Boston 
the  practical  blessings  of  water.  Ingram 
had  done  something  to  get  the  Act  for 
supplying  the  town  with  water,  and  this 
reference  to  his  success  told  immensely." 

"  Our  Christmas  Contributor "  was  al- 
ways found  in  the  Christmas  columns  of 
the  "  Illustrated  London  News,"  the  first 
supplement  of  which  he  edited  and  pro- 
duced. Some  of  these  stories  are  collect- 
ed together  in  a  little  work  called  "A 
Christmas  Hamper."  Others,  including 
some  "London  Society"  contributions, 
are  among  the  contents  of  "  Tom  Moody's 
Tales  "  and  "  Legends  of  Number  Nip." 
The  majority  of  the  tales  are  narratives  of 
real  occurrences,  and  several  of  them  are 
rewritten  from  the  author's  plays. 

The  Editor  of  "  London  Society  "  thinks 
these  few  notes  may  form  a  fitting  adden- 
da to  the  last  story  of  his  Christmas  Con- 
tributor. It  would  be  out  of  place  to  tell 
the  reader  what  I  have  told  elsewhere,  or 
I  might  considerably  enlarge  this  paper. 
Mark  Lemon's  Christmas  stories  may  be 
taken  as  the  key  to  his  generous,  self- 
denying,  and  loving  nature.     They  are 
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simple,  unpretentious  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  fiction,  full  of  tender,  gentle 
feeling,  teeming  with  sympathy  for  artists, 
overflowing  with  a  genuine  and  honest 
love  for  the  drama  and  its  surroundings, 
and  abounding  with  sympathy  for  "the 
fatherless  children  and  widows,  and  all 
that  are  desolate  and  oppressed"  Mark 
Lemon  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
festivities  of  Christmas,  and  among  his 
children  was  a  child  himself  in  presence 
of  the  holly  and  the  mistletoe.     In  many 


a  Christmas  cartoon,  in  many  a  genial, 
merry,  honest  face  intended  to  represent 
"  Father  Christmas,"  may  be  traced  the 
lineaments  of  Mark  Lemon's  well-known 
features.  At  Crawley  it  will  seem  as  if 
"  Father  Christmas "  himself  were  dead 
indeed,  now  that  the  snow  lies  white  and 
cold  upon  the  grave  of  him  who  was 
everybody's  adviser  and  friend  in  the  little 
Sussex  village. 

Joseph  Hatton. 


••♦•- 
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Since  the  portrait  which  is  prefixed  to 
this  number  was  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
engraver  the  final  catastrophe  has  come, 
and  M.  Gambetta,  in  common  with  his 
other  colleagues  in  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, has  been  consigned  for  the  moment 
to  comparative  obscurity.  Perhaps  no 
man  of  the  present  day,  except  Louis  Na- 
poleon, has  been  the  subject  of  such 
diverse  and  antagonistic  opinions  as  Gam- 
betta, and  this  diversity  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  echo  of  the  recent 
conflict  agitates  the  hearts  of  men  ;  but 
when  the  tumult  has  finally  subsided,  and 
history  makes  up  its  verdict,  we  believe  it 
will  be  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  the 
following  article  from  the  London  Specta- 
tor. To  those,  however,  who  would  see 
the  ablest  argument  on  the  other  side,  it 
would  be  profitable  to  read  the  articles  in 
the  Nation^ — as  indeed  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  read  every  comment  on  current 
events  that  appears  in  that  admirable 
journal. 

"After  a  noble,  tenacious,  and  bril- 
liant effort  to  save  France,  which  with 
a  few  more  M.  Gambettas  to  aid  him 
would  almost  certainly  have  succeeded, 
but  for  which  single-handed  he  was  in- 
adequate,— after  a  career  of  splendid 
efforts  and  not  inglorious  errors,  M.  Gam- 
betta has  resigned,  and  the  generous 
English  Press,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, is  exulting  frantically  over  the  *  re- 
moval of  his  baneful  influence.'  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  his  last  step, — 
the  exclusion  of  Imperialist  Officers  from 
the  right  to  accept  candidatures  for  the 
Bordeaux  Assembly,  an  exclusion  which 
we  hold  at  once  to  be  impolitic  and  a 


defiance  of  the  principle  of  Republican 
equality.  But  there  are  plenty  of  states- 
men with  more  reputation  for  sobriety 
than  M.  Gambetta  who  have  been  guilty 
of  like  errors.  He  holds,  no  doubt  not 
without  reason,  that  the  Imperialist  policy 
was  one  long  system  of  fraud  upon  the 
people, — that  it  involved  the  unfair  manip- 
ulation of  electoral  influences,  the  direct 
corruption  of  the  voters  where  it  was  pos- 
sible, the  use  of  political  terrorism  where 
corruption  was  not  possible,  and,  in  a 
word,  that  whole  assemblage  of  deprav- 
ing influences  by  which  the  nation  has 
reached  its  present  stage  of  helpless  and 
disorganized  collapse  ;  and  he  doubtless 
thought  quite  honestly  that  to  exclude 
*  temporarily  *  —  his  decree  expressly 
spoke  of  the  exclusion  as  a  temporary 
disqualification, — en  masse  from  the  right 
to  represent  die  people,  the  agents  of 
this  huge  system  of  popular  emasculation, 
would  be  a  fair  though  rough  expedient 
for  the  purification  of  the  electoral  system. 
We  have  declared  ourselves  convinced 
that  he  was  wrong.  During  a  twenty 
years'  regime^  the  political  agents  of  the 
Empire  must  have  included  many  honest 
men ;  or — if  they  did  not, — there  can  be 
little  hope  indeed  that  political  honesty 
would  be  discoverable  elsewhere  outside 
the  Imperial  ranks.  But  however  great 
was  the  error,  we  maintain  that  it  was 
a  not  inexcusable  or  inglorious  error 
for  a  man  profoundly  sick  of  the  regime 
of  corruption,  and  eager  for  an  assembly 
which  should  speak  the  voice,  not  of 
greedy  officials  akeady  hoping  for  a  new 
chance  of  subserviency  and  new  sources 
of  gain,  but  of  sincere  patriotic  French- 
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men.  Again,  M.  Ganibetta  doubtless 
well  understands  that  the  one  great  hope 
of  Count  Bismarck's  policy, — the  object 
of  all  his  recent  intrigues, — has  been  the 
restoration  of  the  Imperialist  dynasty, 
which  truly  or  falsely  he  believes  to  be 
the  only  hopeful  breakwater  against  the 
flowing  of  a  new  tide  of  Republican  pro- 
pagandism.  And  M.  Gambetta  can  hard- 
ly have  helped  feeling  that  the  cause  for 
which  Count  Bismarck  is  undoubtedly 
prepared  to  exhaust  every  secret  influ- 
ence which  a  great  conqueror  can  mani- 
pulate, would  have  an  undue  advantage 
on  its  side  that  could  only  be  balanced 
by  some  counter-move  on  behalf  of  the 
Republic.  With  a  third  of  France  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans,  and  the  strings 
of  many  a  secret  influence  in  their  hands, 
it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  Imperialist 
party,  of  which  Count  Bismarck  is  the 
open  friend  and  favorer,  should  not  gain 
some  very  great  and  unfair  advantages 
at  the  forthcoming  elections ;  and  if  only 
as  a  set-off"  against  these,  he  may  have 
thought  it  fair  to  put  his  veto  on  the  can- 
didature of  Imperialist  officials.  No 
doubt,  as  we  have  admitted  already,  he 
was  wrong, — wrong  in  both  principle 
and  policy.  But  the  error  was  not  a 
crime  of  that  monstrous  and  disgraceful 
kind  which  English  journalists,  eager  for 
peace  at  any  price,  and  delighted  to  find 
any  vulnerable  point  in  the  policy  of  the 
one  really  great  Frenchman  of  the  time, 
are  pleased  to  regard  it  It  is  not  a 
crime  like  the  German  arrest  and  impris- 
onment of  every  German  democrat  who 
pleads  for  a  peace  without  territorial 
confiscation.  It  is  hardly  more  severe 
than  the  exclusion  by  the  North  from 
all  political  rights  of  men  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  policy  of  Secession. 
It  was  a  grave  error,  but  an  error  for 
which  there  is  political  excuse  that  re- 
flects no  disgrace  on  the  man  who  com- 
mitted it. 

"Indeed,  take  M.  Gambetta's  career 
during  the  last  five  months  as  a  whole, 
and  we  shall  find  that  it  is  by  no  means 
marked  by  that  hysterical  and  frantic 
character  in  the  light  of  which  it  has 
pleased  furious  political  bigots  like  "W. 
R.  G."  to  represent  it  What  we  must 
say  of  him  is  that  he  missed  success  very 
narrowly,  and  through  the  very  natural 
error  of  ascribing  to  Frenchmen  stupefied 
and  prostrated  by  a  long  course  of  politi- 


cal laxatives  and  opiates,  more  of  his  own 
indomitable  spirit  than  they  really  pos- 
sessed. The  Daily  News^  in  a  fair 
though  otherwise  hostile  article,  says,  not, 
we  believe,  underrating  the  true  influence 
of  M.  Gambetta,  that  with  five  or  six 
colleagues  of  his  own  vigor  and  fire  he 
would  have  raised  the  siege  of  Paris  and 
saved  France.  Two  more  M.  Gambettas 
— one  in  Paris  and  one  in  Metz — would, 
we  believe,  have  sufficed.  As  it  was, 
tame,  cowed,  half-hearted  France,  under 
M.  Gambetta' s  inspiration  came  very 
near  success.  The  Germans  themselves 
believe  that  had  Metz  held  out  another 
fortnight  the  siege  of  Paris  would  have 
been  raised ;  and  Metz  would  have  held 
out  more  than  another  fortnight  with  a 
single  M.  Gambetta  at  the  head  of  affairs 
there ;  and  even  now  we  do  not  doubt 
that  if  the  Government  of  the  National 
Defence  consisted  of  men  like  himself, 
instead  of  a  respectable  and  worthy,  but 
dispirited  and  exhausted,  knot  of  patriots, 
the  war  would  go  on  with  a  vigor  that 
would  amaze  and  disgust  the  Germans, 
and  eventually  exhaust  the  magnificent 
pertinacity  which  they  are  showing  in 
their  very  bad  cause.  However,  M» 
Gambetta  has  failed,  and  like  all  who 
have  failed  without  conciliating  the  vic- 
tors by  acquiescing  in  a  policy  of  failure, 
— which  he  still  thinks  might,  with  more 
of  his  own  spirit,  be  avoided, — ^he  is  run 
down,  and  will  be  run  down,  by  vanquish- 
ed and  victors  alike.  Let  us,  however, 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  one  great 
man  whom  France  in  her  despair  and  be- 
wilderment has  produced. 

'*  The  common  theory  of  M.  Gambetta 
has  been  that  he  is  a  mere  melodramatic 
screamer,  not  too  much  burdened  with 
honesty.  *W.  R.  G.,*  and  apparently 
*Azamat  Batuk,*  concur  in  believing 
that  his  sanguine  hopes  for  the  Army  of 
the  Loire  were  *  deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tions *  of  his  real  belief,  —  the  latter 
writer,  *Azamat  Batuk,'  positively  as- 
serting that  he  heard  from  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  Gambetta  that 
'  no  one  of  the  members  of  the  Delega- 
tion of  the  government  of  National  De- 
fence at  Tours  had  the  slighest  hope  of  a 
victorious  issue,'  —  a  statement  a  good 
deal  qualified,  however,  by  the  addition 
that  *  the  most  sanguine  of  these  mem- 
bers, M.  Gambetta  himself,  speculated 
only  upon  the  difficulties  the  Prussians 
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had,  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and 
the  good  luck  of  France.'  Knowing 
what  we  do  of  the  inferences  which  *  in- 
timate friends*  of  one  way  of  thinking 
will  draw  from  the  language  used  by  in- 
timate friends  of  another  way  of  thinking, 
we  do  not  regard  this  charge  of  express 
bad  faith  brought  at  second-hand  against 
M.  Gambetta,  by  an  informant  who  frank- 
ly admitted  that  that  Minister  was  *  the 
most  sanguine*  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Government,  and  that  he  *  speculated 
on  the  good  luck  of  France,'  is  worth  a 
halfpenny  as  moral  evidence  against 
him ;  and  we  should  call  any  one  who,  after 
studying  all  M.  Gambetta' s  words  and 
acts  as  we  have  studied  them,  really  ac- 
cused him  of  *  deliberate'  (and  useless) 
lying  for  the  purpose  of  propping  up  for 
a  few  months  longer  a  falling  partisan 
cause,  as  hardly  competent  to  form  any 
serious  judgment  on  human  character  at 
all.  The  truth  is,  that  though  a  southerner 
in  speech,  who  naturally  uses  some  of  the 
exaggerated  and  even  hectic  colors  of  an 
ardent  and  oratorical  temperament,  M. 
Gambetta,  ever  since  his  flight  in  the  bal- 
loon from  Paris,  has  shown  almost  as 
much  self-restraining  power  as  he  has  of 
goading  and  stimulating  power.  His 
very  first  work  at  Tours  was  to  decline 
speechmaking,  and  tell  the  agitators  that 
deeds  and  not  words  were  the  need  of 
the  hour.  His  first  great  achievement 
was  the  suppression  of  the  Lyons  Reds 
who  tried  to  bring  division  and  tumult 
into  the  Councils  of  the  Republic.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  hasty,  and  perhaps  unjust 
in  his  denunciation  of  the  surrender  of 
Metz  as  an  act  of  treason,  though  all  the 
evidence  shows  that  had  Bazaine  been 
capable  of  as  much  fortitude  as  Trochu, 
he  would  have  held  out  at  least  ten  days 
longer,  and  perhaps  saved  Paris.  If  M. 
Gambetta  displaced  General  D'Aurelles 
somewhat  too  hastily,  he  passed  no  se- 
verer judgment  than  most  English  military 
critics  on  his  failure ;  and  he  did  full  jus- 
tice to  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Chanzy 
and  Faidherbe.  During  his  whole  term  of 
power  he  never,  we  believe,  interfered 
with  the  freedom  of  the  ^ress,  which  fre- 
quently attacked  him  furiously.  In  the 
last  instance,  when  smarting  under  the 
unpardonable  blunder  of  M.  Jules  Favre, 
who  concluded  ih  ignorance,  and  actually 
telegraphed  in  error  to  Bordeaux,  the 
terms  of  an  armistic  which  he  represented 


as  taking  effect  immediately,  and  as  ap- 
plying universally,  when  it  was  not  to 
operate  for  three  days  except  in  Paris, 
and  was  not  even  then  to  apply  to  the 
East,  and  so  led  the  armies  c^  the  East, 
already  in  the  most  inmiinent  danger, 
into  worse  peril,  M.  Gambetta  showed 
the  utmost  self-restraint,  though  urged  by 
a  number  of  his  more  violent  adherents  to 
repudiate  it  altogether.  Finally,  when 
asked  to  assume  the  position  of  dictator 
and  overrule  the  Paris  Government,  he 
forcibly  restrained  the  evidently  strong 
impulse  he  felt  to  take  a  course  which 
might  too  probably  have  led  to  civil  war, 
— though  the  Generals  of  the  only  French 
armies  actually  in  existence  would  un- 
doubtedly have  obeyed  his  orders,  Gari- 
baldi, Cremer,  Chanzy,  and  Faidherbe 
being  all  men  of  his  own  views, — delayed 
his  answer  for  a  long  time,  and  finally  de- 
cided on  resignation,  a  decision  which  he 
declared  in  language  of  tnie  dignity  and 
moderation,  and  marked  by  true  loyalty 
to  his  colleagues, — an  act  of  self-restraint* 
which,  in  one  of  his  sanguine  tempera- 
ment and  (Conscious  power,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  great  and  patriotic  effort.  It  was 
right  to  do,  because,  as  we  believe,  the 
temper  of  die  people  of  France  is  so  far 
beneath  the  level  needed  to  give  success 
to  his  policy,  that,  alone  and  unaided  as 
he  is  by  any  men  at  all  his  equals  in 
power  of  hope  and  power  of  organization, 
the  risk  of  civil  war  would  have  been 
fearful,  and  to  incur  that  risk,  criminal. 
But  let  not  the  man  who,  with  such  power 
in  his  hands,  resigned  it  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, after  receiving  the  most  urgent 
solicitations  to  pursue  his  own  policy  to 
the  end,  be  called  a  mere  screaming  fana- 
tic. M.  Gambetta  has  in  five  months 
raised,  and  supplied  with  a  singularly 
effective  artillery,  armies  amounting  to  at 
least  yoOjOoo  men.  He  has  proved  to 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  that  if  they  are  to  be 
lost,  they  were  at  least  not  tamely  given 
up  by  Republican  France  to  the  first  Ger- 
man threat,  but  that  France  has  been 
willing  to  spill  her  blood  freely  in  their 
defence;  he  has  shown,  together  with 
something  of  Southern  extravagance,  a 
good  deal  of  resolute  reticence  and  loyal- 
ty to  his  feebler  colleagues.  He  has 
sacrificed  himself  first  to  the  defence  of 
France  against  the  Gemians,  and  now  to 
the  rescue  of  France  from  the  evil  of 
civil    war.     Let    furious  detractors    say 
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what  they  will, — when  the  history  of  the 
Germstn  war  conies  to  be  written  by  cool 
historians,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any 
one  competent  to  the  task,  that  that  war 
produced  but  one  really  great  French- 
roan,  and  that  that  Frenchman  was  M. 
Gambetta." 

Leon  Gambetta  was  bom  in  1835,  and 
is  now  but  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  is 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  won  his  first 
honors  at  Marseilles  as  an  advocate, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  an  Oppo- 


sition member  of  the  last  Corps  Legislatif. 
His  fiery  and  fluent  oratory,  and  undoubt- 
ed ability,  made  him  at  once  conspicuous, 
and  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  party  in  France.  After 
resigning  his  position  as  virtual  Dictator 
he  was  elected  to  the  present  Constituent 
Assembly  By  three  constituencies,  one  of 
which  was  that  of  Strasbourg. 

Our  portrait  of  him  is  taken  from  a  re- 
cent photograph,  and  is  very  much  the 
best  that  has  appeared  in  this  countiy. 
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Our  Girls,  By  Dio  Lewis.  New  York: 
Harper  <Sr»  Bros.     187 1. 

There  is  no  literary  fact  of  our  lime  which  should 
give  more  general  satisfaction  than  the  expand- 
ing proportions  of  hygienic  literature,  and  the  grow- 
ing int^est  of  the  public  in  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal hygiene.  It  is  a  subject  which  mvolves  the 
whole  future  of  the  race,  and  too  much  importance 
can  scarcely  be  claimed  for  it ;  but  we  question  if, 
outside  of  controversial  theology,  there  are  any 
writers  who  as  a  class  are  so  urritating  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  as  these  same  hygienic  book- 
makers. The  whole  Science  of  Hygiene  (if  it  can 
be  called  a  science)  is  a  mere  chaos,  concerning  the 
most  elementary  facts  of  which,  scarcely  any  two 
writers  can  be  found  to  agree  ;  yet  each  one  pre- 
sents his  conclusions  with  an  infallible  preciseness, 
a  contempt  for  the  actual  conditions  of  our  social 
life,  and  an  utter  obliviousness  of  the  fact  that  op- 
posing opinions  are  held  by  some  very  able  men, 
which  for  brazen  dogmatism  are  unsurpassed  by  a 
]papal  Syllabus.  Dr.  Lewis,  for  instance,  may  con- 
sider his  pointed,  off-hand  method  (which  the  un- 
converted might  call  pert)  quite  the  thing  for  the 
grovelling  puUic ;  but  we  should  prefer  that  "  our 
girls  "  at  least  shoidd  be  brought  in  contact  with 
inteUectual  as  well  as  personal  modesty,  and  we 
should  hardly  like  them  to  acquire  the  habit-  of 
brisk  dogmatizing  after  the  manner  of  men  who  at 
best  are  but  experimenters  on  the  practical  side  of 
biology,  and  who  are  ^underhig  slowly  into  a 
vague  conception  'of  healthier  methods  of  life. 
As  long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  suggestions 
about  bathing,  and  food,  and  care  of  the  teeth. 
hair,  &c.,  they  give  us  good  common  sense,  and 
there  is  plenty  o(  it  in  ••  Our  Girls ;  "  but  they 
are  usuaily^he  kind  of  men  whose  culture  scarcely 
qualifies  them  for  dealing  with  the  more  complex 
social  relations.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Lewis  on  the 
Theatre,  which  he  disposes  of  entirely  in  one  small 
page,  are  little  short  of  contemptible  irt  their 
supercilious  bigotry,  yet  this  is  but  one  example 
out  of  many. 

"  Our  Girls'*  will  doubtless  have  a  large  sale, 
as  all  Dr.  Dio  Lewis'  books  do,  and  will  have  a 
good  effect  in  making  families  give  more  thought 
to  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  ;  but  we  shall  be 
heartily'glad  to  welcome  some  man  to  the  field  who 
will  coUate  in  a  scientific  manner  all  the  well-estab- 
lished facts  of  the  subject,  and  who,  without  the 
mirs  of  a  village  dominie,  will  give  us  the  practical 
conclusions  and  suggestions  of  the  best  authorities. 


TJt€  History  of  Greea,  By  Professor  Dr. 
Ernst  Curtius.  New  York  :  Scribner  6*  Co^ 
Vol.  I.  1871. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Mommsen*s  His- 
tory of  Rome  and  Froude's  History  of  England, 
Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  have  entered  upon  a  course 
which  wiU  lead  us  to  look  to  them  especially  for 
American  editions  of  those  histories  which  pass 
the  ordeal  of  criticism  abroad.  This  last  addition 
to  their  list  should  receive  liberal  favor  from 
the  public,  for  Curtius*  History  of  Greece  will 
supply  the  wants  of  the  average  reader  and  stir- 
dent  better  even  than  Grote's.  It  is  less  bulky, 
deals  less  with  abstruse  problems,  and,  judging 
from  the  first  volume,  is  written  in  more  popular 
and  attractive  style.  Dr.  Curtius,  like  Momm- 
sen,  is  a  German,  and  is  scarcely  less  celebrated 
among  his  countrymen  for  learning,  and  for  carry- 
ing the  best  results  of  modem  criticism  into  the  diffi- 
cult field  of  ancient^history .  H  is  H  istory  of  Greece 
is  likely  to  be  authoritative  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  fortunately  it  b  not  confined  to  one  era,  but 
covers  the  whole  period  of  Grecian  history.  The 
translation  has  been ,  done  by  Professor  Ward, 
of  Owen's  College,  Manchester, and  is  very  smooth, 
fluent,  and  idiomatic.  In  this  first  volume  w« 
have  foimd  almost  none  of  the  obscurities  and 
involutions  which  usually  characterize  transla- 
tions from  the  Germsin. 

J  The  work  is  published  in  the  handsome  style  of 
Mommsen's  History,  and  will  be  completed  in 
five  stout  volumes. 

Convent  Life  Unveiled^  By  Miss  Edith 
O'GORMAN.  Hartford :  Connecticut  Publishing 
Co. 

In  her  preface.  Miss  O'Gorman  says:  "In 
laying  this  book  before  the  public,  I  am  guided  by 
truth.  .  .  .  My  object  is  purely  charitable.  I 
wish  to  enlighten  the  blind,  deluded,  and  supersti- 
tious Catholics  with  reference  to  the  errors  of  their 
religion,  and  the  unnatural  discipline  and  perni- 
cioas  influence  of  the  conventual  life ;  and  also  to 
arouse  the  lukewarm,  indifferent,  and  unsuspecting 
among  Protestants  whose  daughters  may  be  at- 
tendants of  some  convent  school,  where  they  are 
being  enticed  from  them  through  the  intrigues  and 
cunning  of  Jesuits  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are 
adepts  in  beguiling  imstable  hearts  through  the 
empty,  theatrical,  and  alluring  ceremonies  of  a 
religion  which  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  children 
and  weak  minds,  and  for  all  who  live  according  to 
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the  senses — ^not  the  spirit."  This  object  she  en- 
deavors to  accomplish  by  relating  her  own  experi- 
ences during  seven  years,  in  which  she  was  subject- 
ed to  the  strict,  unnatural,  and  even  cruel  disci- 
pline of  the  convent,  and  was  also  the  victim  of  a 
most  atrocious  outrage. 

For  ourself,  we  believe  the  story  of  Miss  O'Gor- 
man  to  be  substantially  true,  and  the  manner  of 
telling  it  is  interesting  enough,  though  it  savors 
somewhat  of  the  wordiness  smd  sensationalism  of 
the  platform.  But  we  do  not  think  the  book  a 
healthy  one,  or  one  which  need  have  been  written. 
Exposure  of  systematic  villainy  is  doubtless  a  so- 
cial duty,  and  a  calm,  clear  presentment  of  such 
facts  as  Miss  O*  Gorman  narrates  might  work 
great  good;  but  the  only  effect  of  "Convent 
Life  Unveiled,"  aside  from  vindicating  the  au- 
thor's character  (which  would  hardly  seem  neces- 
sary now  that  she  is  married  and  surrounded  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends),  will  probably  be  to  inflame 
the  religious  hate  and  prejudice  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  in  America,  especially,  to  molli- 
fy as  far  as  he  can  without  compromising  with 
wrong.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  several  gentle- 
men, among  whom  is  a  minister,  are  disponed  to 
deprive  this  book  of  its  personal  character  and 
make  it  a  weapon  of  religious  controversy. 

Roman  Imperiaiism.  By  Professor  Seeley. 
Boston :   Roberts  Bros. 

The  three  lectures  on  Roman  Imperialism,  and 
the  three  on  The  English  Revolution  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  which  form  the  staple  of  this  book, 
will  be  found  in  our  volumes  for  1870  ;  but  there 
are  others,  notably  one  On  the  Study  of  History, 
and  one  or  two  Essays.  The  author  of  Ecce 
Homo  will  always  get  a  welcome  in  America  for 
whatever  he  writes,  and  the  present  volume  deals 
with  living  themes,  and  gives  the  latest  results  of 
his  intellectual  activity.  More  precise,  severe, 
and  accurate  than  Froude,  and  less  partisan  than 
Goldwin  Smith,  Professor  Seeley  is  probably  as  safe 
a  guide  as  could  be  taken  by  the  student  of  his- 
tory. He  gives  the  conservative  liberal  view 
of  modem  political  events  and  tendencies,  and 
surveys  the  great  problems  of  ancient  history 
from  the  modem  standpoint.  Besides  his  intel- 
lectual qualities,  moreover,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  essayists  in  point  of  style. 

On  Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals,  By 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Boston :  James  R, 
Osgood  <Sr*  Co. 

This  essay  b  almost  identical  in  substance  with 
the  paper  on  Unconscious  Cerebration  by  Miss 
Frances  Power  Cobbe,  which  appeared  a  month  or 
two  ago  in  the  Eclectic,  though  the  two  are  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  The  same  line  of  argu- 
ment is  pursued  in  both,  and  nearly  the  same  illus- 
trations, but  Miss  Cobbe  insists  on  the  bearing  of 
the  facts  upon  theology  while  Dr.  Holmes  de- 
clines to  touch  upon  it.  The  theme  b  not  a  very 
attractive  one  for  a  speech,  or  even  for  a  lecture, 
and  Dr.  Holmes  tries  to  make  us  believe  in  the 
prologue  that  he  b  going  to  be  duIL  Dulness, 
however,  b  not  one  of  his  many  "gifts,"  and  the 
whole  essay  scintillates  with  the  wit  and  gayety  of 
style  which  are  peculiarly  his  own. 
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The  Recovery  of  JeruscUem,  A  Narrative  of 
Exploration  and  Discovery  in  the  City  and  the 
Holy  Land.  By  Capt.  Wilson,  R.  E.,  Capt. 
Warren,  R.  E.,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dean 
Stanley.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  6y  Co. 
8vo,  cloth,  pp.  435.     Illustrated.     Price  $3.50. 

The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  Rela- 
tion to  Sex.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  Two  volumes.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &»  Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated.  Price  $2.00 
per  vol. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire. By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.  New 
York:  Harper  6*  Bros,  iimo,  cloth,  pp.  633. 
Price  $2.50. 

Tennyson's  Poems.  A  New  Edition,  compris- 
ing "The  Window."  New  York:  Harper  <&• 
Bros.  8vo,  doth,  pp.  ^08.  Illustrated.  Price 
$i.oa 

Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of  Humblethwaite.  By 
Anthony  Trollope.  New  York :  Harper  S* 
Bros.  Svo,  paper,  pp.  112.  Illustrated.  Price 
50  cents. 

The  Kindergarten.  A  Manual  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  FroebePs  System  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion into  Public  Schools^  By  Dr.  Adolf  Donal 
New  York :  E.  Steiger.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  132. 
Price  $i.oa 

From  Fourteen  to  Fourscore.  By  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Jewett.  New  York :  Hurd  S*  Houghton. 
i2mo,  doth,  pp.  416.     Price  $i.5a 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.  By  F.  Max 
MULLER,  M.A.  New  York :  Scribner  6;*  Co. 
VoL  III.,  i2mo,  doth,  pp.  492.     Price  $2. 5a 

Wonderful  Escapes.  From  the  French  of  F. 
Bernard,  with  Original  Chapters,  by  Richard 
Whiteing.  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders. 
New  York :  Scribner  <&*  Co.  i6mo,  doth,  pp. 
308.    Price  $i.5a 

Ad  Clerum:  Advices  to  a  Young  Preacher, 
By  Joseph  Parke,  D.D.  Boston:  Roberts 
Bros.     i6mo,  doth,  pp.  266.     Price  $i.5a 

EarPs  Dene.  A  NoveL  By  R.  E.  Francil- 
LON.  New  York :  Harper  <Sr»  Bros.  Svo,  paper, 
pp.  187.     Price  50  ctSL 

The  Apple  Culturist,  A  Complete  Treatbc 
for  the  Practical  Pomologbt  By  Sereno  Ed- 
wards Todd.  New  York:  Harper  6*  Bros, 
i6mo,  doth,  pp.  331.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.50 

Daisy  Nichol.  A  NoveL  By  Lady  Hardy. 
New  York  :  Harper  6*  Bros,  Svo,  paper,  pp. 
144.     Price  50  cents. 

Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  By  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes.  New  Edition.  New  York: 
Harper  ^  Bros,     i6mo,  doth,  pp.  418.     Price 
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Disraeli  receives  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
six  thousand  dollars  from  the  copyrights  of  his 
books. 

It  is  said  thai  Auerbach  and  Spielhagen,  the 
famous  German  novelists,  are  both  serving  as  pri- 
vates in  the  Prussian  armies. 

f  Mr,  James  Grants  the  late  editor  of  X^atMornr 
ing  Advertiser f  is  preparing  a  work  on  "The 
Newspaper  Press  \  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Pre- 
sent State." 

Alexandre  Dumas^  after  printing  more  than 
twelve  htmdred  volumes  during  his  life,  it  is  said  left 
the  unpublished  MSS.  of  twenty-three  novels  and 
fourteen  plays. 

The  forty-fourth  fasciculus  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Sanskrit  Dictionary  has  just  come  out.  It 
begins  with  the  word  Varshaghna^  and  ends  with 
Vdfra,  The  sixth  volume  of  this  great  work  is 
thus  approaching  completion. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  was  the  son  of  a 
shoemaker,  and  his  family  was  so  poor  that  at  an 
early  age  he  was  apprenticed  by  his  mother  to  a 
tailor  at  Odense,  in  Fuhnen.  He  always  detested 
manual  labor,  and  made  clever  verses  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  \ 

//  is  reported  that  Janus  Anthony  Froude  is 
about  to  write  a  history  of  Ireland  under  the  old 
penal  and  anti-Roman  Catholic  laws,  and  after 
embodying  its  salient  features  in  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, will  deliver  them  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

The  praises  of  Mr.  Bret  Hart^s  Stories,  havmg 
long  resounded  over  here,  are  beginning  to  be 
echoed  back  from  the  other  side.  The  Spectator 
speaks  of  them  very  favorably,  and,  like  a  good 
many  more  of  us,  **  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to 
heanng  from  Mr.  Harte  again." 

In  tlie  British  Museum  are  a  number  of  cases 
bequeathed  by  Francis  Douce,  the  well-known 
literary  antiquary,  on  condition  that  they  are  not 
to  be  opened  until  the  year  1900.  No  one  is 
aware  of  their  contents,  but  there  are  all  sorts  of 
groundless  rumors  afloat  about  them. 

M,  Ollivier,  the  late  feeble  and  unfortunate 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  is  preparing  his  version 
of  the  scheme  for  liberalizing  the  Empire,  and  of 
the  causes  of  the  war.  The  work  is  entitled  "  My 
Ministry  of  the  Second  of  January,'*  and  will  ap- 
in  two  volumes,  "The  Plebiscite"  and  "The 


ar. 

Miss  Austen,  at  her  death,  left  a  novd  in  man- 
uscript, which  has  been  held  a  sort  of  sacred  treas- 
ure by  her  heirs.  It  is  at  length  to  be  published 
tmder  the  title  which  the  popular  author  assigned 
to  it,  "Lady  Susan."  It  is  in  one  volume,  but 
the  book  will  contain  some  sketchy  also  by  Miss 
Austen. 

The  bills  of  mortality  among  periodicals  have 
been  scarcely  more  serious  in  this  country  during 
the  past  six  months  than  in  England.  The  fol- 
lowing startling  note  appears  upon  the  fly-leaf  of 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  English  quarterlies: — 
"  The  North  British  Review  will  be  discontinued 
after  the  publication  of  the  present  number  "  (for 
January,  1871). 


A  series  of  Essays  by  Don  Francesco  Maria 
Tubino,  published  in  Madrid,  are  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  that  eminent  historian  and  antliro- 
pologist.  Among  the  best  monographs  are  those 
on  "Don  Quixote,'*  on  "The  History  of  Gi- 
braltar," on  "  Murillo  "  and  "  P.  C^spedes,"  and 
the  "  Estudios  Prehistoricos,"  which  are  remark- 
ably well  written. 

Among  the  Japanese  gentlemen,  official  and 
unofficial,  now  on  their  way  to  the  West,  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  is  one  who  goes  to  Holland  to 
study  medicine.  Holland  having  had  the  monop- 
oly of  intercourse  with  Japan,  the  Netherlands 
language  is  still  the  foreign  language  most  used 
and  understood,  but  Engli^  is  beginning  to  com- 
^te  with  it.  Indeed,  most  of  the  jMurty  proceed 
hrst  to  New  England. 

Michelet,  the  famous  historian,  is  represented  as 
a  white-haired  man  of  76,  with  large  hollow  eyes, 
a  very  intellectual  face,  a  small,  bent  figure,  full  of 
dignity  and  grace.  His  conversation  is  serious 
and  often  sad,  though  now  and  then  it  rises  into 
eloquence  and  brilliancy.  His  wife  appears  young 
enough  to  be  his  daughter,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very 
pretty,  though  rather  pensive-looking  woman,  of 
singularly  sweet  and  winning  manners. 

We  have  received  the  first  two  numbers  of  ^ 
Dutch  fortnightly  review,  which  has  begun  it^ 
career  with  the  new  year,  under  the  title  of  Onz' 
Eeuw  {Our  Century).  It  is  edited  by  the  well' 
known  M.  H.  Tiedeman ;  and  among  the  contrib' 
utors  are  Prof.  Asser,  Dr.  J.  Ten  Brink,  and  other 
writers  of  repute.  It  deals  with  both  historical 
and  political  subjects,  and  contains  a  review  of  the 
events  of  the  fortnight,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
An  excellent  Bibliography  appears  at  the  end  of 
each  number. 

M.  Ernest  Daudet  has  published  at  Brussels  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  La  France  et  les  Bonapartes," 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Conti,  the 
quondam  secretary  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  In  it 
he  examines  the  chances  of  success  that  "  the  man 
of  Wilhclmshohe "  would  have  in  attempting  to 
return  to  the  throne,  and  concludes  by  telling  Na- 
poleon and  his  family  that  the  only  right  left  to 
them  is  the  right  of  silence,  and  warns  them  as 
they  value  their  safety  to  retire  to  the  island  from 
which  they  originally  came. 

Mr.  David  Laing,  of  Edinburgh,  has  just  issued 
an  interesting  little  memoir  of  Milton's  tutor  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  his  age, — Dr.  Thomas 
Yoimg,  the  celebrated  Puritan  divine,  Vicar  of 
Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  Mr. 
Laing's volume,  "Biographical  Notices,"  contains 
a  lithograph  of  Milton's  mulberry-tree,  and  the 
old  Vicarage,  where  he  was  often  a  visitor,  with  a 
portrait  of  Vir.  Young,  fac-similes  of  his  writing, 
and  the  title-page  of  his  "  Dies  Dominica ; "  also 
a  full  list  of  the  tracts  connected  with  the  Smec- 
tymnus  controversy. 

Mr.  Henry  Green,  the  author  of  ShaJkespeare 
and  the  Emblem  Writers^  has  ascertained  that  no 
less  than  four  hundred  writers  have  treated  the 
subject  of  emblems  in  no  less  than  three  thousand 
distinct  works.  He  is  himself  .about  to  bring  out 
a  life  of  Andrew  Alciat,  with  notices  of  about 
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seventy  editions  of  his  emblems.  The  principal 
English  libraries,  both  public  and  private,  have 
been  searched  for  the  materials  of  this  work,  and 
the  indefatigable  bibliographer  has  also  obtained 
returns  from  the  librarians  of  all  the  chief  Euro- 
pean libraries  of  the  various  editions  of  Alciat 
which  are  in  their  charge. 

In  Constantinople  a  nrw  weekly  periodical  has 
appeared,  written  in  modem  Greek,  and  entitled 
Euridiku  It  is  chiefly  intended  for  female  read- 
ers, and  its  aim  is  to  promote  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  women  ;  with  this  view  a  series  of 
lives  of  women  distii^iiished  in  art,  science,  and 
literature  will  be  published  in  its  pages ;  and  the 
first  of  this  series  consists  of  a  eulogistic  biography 
of  the  Princess  Dorad'Istria,  whose  literary  works 
are  so  well  known.  A  lady,  Emilia  Leonzias,  is 
the  editor  of  the  new  periodical,  which,  when  we 
remember  that  it  is  published  at  Constantinople, 
may  be  considered  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  times. 

The  new  number  of  the  North  British  Review 
contains  an  article  on  **  Provencal  Versification," 
in  which  the  writer  dwells  at  length  on  the  high 
artistic  finish  of  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours. 
Besides  the  works  of  the  poets  themselves,  the 
chief  sources  laid  under  contribution  are  the  old 
Provencal  metrical  book  Las  leys  d^amorst  and 
the  De  vulgari  eloquentia  of  Dante,  the  applica- 
tion of  whose  rules  to  Provencal  canzos  throws  a 
new  light  on  the  construction  of  the  stanzas. 
The  harmonious  forms  of  these  skilful  combina- 
tions are  traced  back  to  their  metrical  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  musical  principles.  Considering,  how* 
ever,  how  little  is  known  on  the  subject  in  this 
country,  the  writer  might  have  done  better  if  he 
had  prefaced  his  difficult  bit  of  exposition  by  a 
literary  article  of  more  general  interest. 

Some  new  Inscriptions, — Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer, 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  a  report  on 
the  Desert  of  the  Tih,  &c.,  recently  published  by 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  mentioned  some 
inscriptions,  which  had  been  recently  found  at  Ha- 
math,  in  Syria,  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  brother  of 
the  American  Consul-General  at  Beyrout,  and 
urged  upon  the  Committee  the  advisability  of  in- 
vestigatmg  the  subject.  The  inscriptions  are  in  a 
character  as  yet  entirely  unknown,  and  will,  Mr. 
Palmer  believes,  turn  out  to  be  of  archaeological 
importance.  The  Palestine  Exploration  Com- 
mittee have  therefore  requested  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt 
Drake  to  procure  accurate  copies  and  squeeze-im- 
pressions of  the  stones.  The  neighborhood  of 
Hamath  is  full  of  historical  interest,  and  the  de- 
cipherment of  these  inscriptions  may  not  improb- 
ably lead  to  curious  and  instructive  results  in  thb 
direction. 

Dean  Alford, — The  Contemporary  Review  for 
February  contains  a  slight  but  graceful  sketch  of 
the  late  Dr.  Alford,  as  a  scholar  and  an  ecclesias- 
tic, by  Dean  Stanley,  supplemented  by  some 
biographical  details  by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Vaughan. 
The  time  for  criticism,  as  both  writers  naturally 
felt,  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  we  can  but  dq^lore  the 
loss  of  one  whose  industry  was  so  indekitigable, 
and  whose  scholarship  so  truly  progressive.  We 
may  be  allowed,  however,  to  f^low  Mr.  Vanghan 
in  describmg  the  labors  of  Dr.  Alford  as  «8AentiaW 
ly  preparatory.  He  saw  that  a  pioneer  in  the 
critical  study  of  the  New  Testament  was  required^ 


and  he  deliberately  accepted  the  position.  **  The 
work  which  he  did  in  making  those  critical  and 
exegetical  helps  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
property  in  England  only  of  a  few  readers  of 
German,  to  become  the  common  heritage  of  all 
educated  Englishmen,  was  a  work  which  no  other 
man  of  his  own  generation  could  have  achieved 
equally  well,  or  was  Iflcely  to  have  attempted." — - 
Academy, 

The  London  Publisher^  Ciratlar,  which  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  year  always  tabulates  the  results 
of  the  publishers'  work  for  that  period,  records 
the  number  of  publications  in  Great  Britain  during 
that  time  at  5,082,  of  which  1,279  ^^®  merely 
new  editions,  426  American  importations,  ana 
3,377  actually  new  English  publications.  August 
was  the  dullest  month,  with  a  total  of  261  books 
in  all ;  December  the  busiest,  with  6ia  Of  the 
grand  total,  the  numbers  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows:— Theological,  811;  juvenile,  605  ;  educa- 
tional, c68 ;  historical  and  biographicaC  396  ;  fic- 
tional, 381 ;  poetry  and  drama,  ^66  ;  arts  and 
science,  347  ;  travel  and  geography,  338  ;  year 
books  and  bound  serials,  338  ;  oelles-lettres,  249  ; 
medical,  193  ;  legal,  123;  political,  119  ;  miscel- 
laneous, 159.  This  proportion  would  very  nearly 
hold  good  in  this  country,  though  fiction  would  go 
higher  and  history  lower,  while  books  on  agricul- 
ture would  probably  rank  high.  There  were  90 
more  educational  works  published  than  in  1869, 
but  83  less  novels.  In  tnis  last  class  nearly  Kolf 
were  merely  new  editions.  In  history  America 
furnished  no  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  new  works. 

The  Provencal  Almanac  for  187 1. — Professor 
£.  Bohmer  gives  in  No.  4  of  Im  Neuen  Reich  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Almana  provenfau  for 
187 1.  This  almanac  is  written  entirely  in  the 
southern  patois,  the  wreck  of  the  magnificent 
langue  d'oc,  and  the  chief  aim  of  its  editors,  the 
Felibre  brotherhood,  is  to  preserve  the  national 
language  and  customs  of  Provence  against  the  cen» 
tralizing  tendencies  of  Parisian  civilization.  Not 
long  ago  Professor  Bohmer  gave  us  instances  of 
the  strong  anti-northern  feeling  expressed  in  such 
poems  as  **The  Countess,"  the  fair  lady,  brown 
with  the  sun  and  crowned  with  the  fruits  and  flow- 
ers of  the  south,  who  was  kept  in  confinement  by 
her  nearest  kindred  for  the  sake  of  her  riches.  In 
the  present  enwrgency,  however,  the  sympathies  of 
the  Provencaux  seem  to  be  patriotic  to  a  degree, 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  ahnanac  is  fitted  with 
songs  of  hatred  and  defiance  agaimt  the  German 
invader. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Proven9al  literary  move- 
menC  b  its  religious  character*  which  is  represented 
in  the  almanac  by  a  penitential  psalm  by  Mbtral, 
and  some  "  Proven9al  Prophecies,"  the  ktter  con- 
taining an  account  of  two  nuurvellous  apfMuritions 
of  the  Bkased  Virgin,  who,  as  the  author  remarks 
with  patriotic  pride,  "  on  both  occasons  used  the 
Proven9al  language." 

The  Recovery  of  yerusalem. — Of  the  vohme 
tmder  this  title,  just  published  in  England  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  in  this  coimtry 
by  T).  Appleton  &  Co.,  the  Satnrdety  Review 
says: — 

Mr.  F.  >V.  Holland's  Explorations  in  the  Pt- 
ninsula  of  Sinmi  form  a  worthy  dose  to  a  volume 
which,  however  disjointed  and  desultory  in  partSi 
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forms  one  of  the  best  monuments  of  our  country- 
men* s  energy  and  skill  in  scholarly  and  scientific 
exploration.  It  will  be  difficult  in  future  to  iden- 
tify any  other  peak  than  Jebel  Miisa  as  the  true 
Sinai,  or  to  cry  up  the  Israelitish  origin  of  the  fa- 
mous inscriptions,  though  little  has  been  gained 
towards  laying  down  the  precise  track  of  the  tribes 
across  the  Red  Sea.  Lieutenant  Anderson's  su|;- 
veys  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  of  Palestine  at 
large,  elucidated  by  his  own  and  Captain  Wilson* s 
careful  topographical  studies,  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  settle  and  define  our  knowledge  of  the 
historical  sites,  as  well  as  that  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country.  Mr.  Phen^  Spiers  and 
the  Rev.  Greville  J.  Chester  further  deserve  our 
thanks  for  their  respective  contributions  on  the 
architectural  remains  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
works  in  pottery  and  glass  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  agency  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund. 

Au  Innuendo  against  Dickens, — ^A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Tribune  in  gossiping  about  Stevenson's 
bookstore,  Edinburgh,  tells  of  a  wager  laid  there 
which  called  out  a  letter  from  George  Cruikshank, 
under  date  of  Nov.  12,  1870,  as  to  his  share  in  the 
illustration  of  Dickens'  works.  He  said  that  he 
did  much  less  than  was  generally  supposed,  a  mis- 
take arising  from  the  imitation  of  his  style  by 
"  Phiz  "  (Hablot  K.  Browne)  and  other  artists. 
He  continues  : 

I  was,  however,  the Jlrst  artist  to  illustrate  any  of 
Mr.  Dickens'  writings,  and  the  earliest  of  these  was 
the  first  volume  of  ••  Sketches  by  Boz  "  (January, 
1836),  and  the  next  was  the  second  volume  under 
this  title,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  written 
firom  my  hints  and  suggestions. 

Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Bentley  started  his 
Miscellany^  appointing  Mr.  Dickens  as  editor, 
and  myself  as  the  illustrator ;  and  the  first  plat«  in 
that  work  is  a  design  of  mine,  which  Mr.  Dickens 
wrote  up  to.  There  was  also  a  wood-cut  of  a 
Beadle,  &c  Then  followed  [1839]  "Oliver 
Twist,"  which  was  entirely  my  own  idea  andsug-; 
gestioHf  and  all  the  characters  are  mine.  And 
this  will  account  for  the  fact  of  *«  Oliver  Twist  " 
being  very  different  firom  any  of  his  other  writings. 
When  Mr.  McCrone,  the  fNiblisher,  died  (he  hav- 
ing published  the  *'  Sketches  by  Boz"),  a  volume 
was  brought  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow.  Mr. 
Dickens  wrote  some  part  of  this,  which  I  illustrat- 
ed, and  these  are  all  the  designs  and  etchings  that 
I  dM  to  illustrate  the  works  of  that  author.  I  am 
prefNtfing  to  publish  an  explanation  of  the  reason 
why  I  d&  not  illustrate  the  whole  of  Mr.  Didcen^ 
writings,  and  this  explanation  will  not  at  all  re- 
dound to  his  credit. 
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Composition  of  the  Water  of  the  Nile, — The 
water  of  the  Nile  has  recently  undergone  investi- 
gation by  Herr  O.  Popp,  Anualen  der  Chemie^ 
September.  The  sample  of  water  taken  for  anal- 
ysis was  obtained  from  the  middle  of  the  river, 
some  six  miles  below  Cairo.  Previous  to  being 
analyzed,  the  water  was  left  standing  for  two  days, 
after  which  time  the  water  was  first  filtered ;  ^ut, 
even  after  this  operation,  it  did  not  become  quite 
clear,  and  it  was  found  necessary,  consequent- 
ly, to  leave  it  standing  for  some  few  days  longer. 


when  it  deposited  a  flocculent  sediment,  which,  on 
being  tested,  was  found  to  consist  of  silica,  a  mi- 
nute quantity  of  organic  matter,  lime,  and  magnesia 
salts.  One  litre  of  the  water  contains,  in  grammes 
weight — carbonic  acid,  0.03146;  sulphuric  acid, 
0.00300;  silica,  ao20io;  phosphoric  acid,  aooo- 
54  ;  chlorine,  aoo337 ;  peroxide  of  iron,  aoo3i6 ; 
lime,  a 02220 ;  magnesia,  abi467  ;  soda,  0.021 10 ; 
potassa,  0.00468;  organic  matter,  0.01720;  to- 
tal, a  14238  grm.  Percentage  composition  of  dry 
residue — carlx>nlc  acid,  22.155;  sulphuric  acid, 
2,755;  silica,  14.150;  phosphoric  acid,  a379 ; 
chlorine,  2.372;  peroxide  of  iron,  2.227;  Hme, 
15.640;  magnesia,  10.332 ;  soda,  14.852  ;  potassa, 
3.300;  organic  matter  and  small  quantity  of 
ammoniacsd  salts,  12.025;  total,  ioai87. 

Bromine  in  Large  Quantities, — The  Boston 
yournal  of  Chemistry  for  November  gives  us 
some  facts  of  interest.  The  vrriter  says  that  five 
years  ago  bromine  was  sold  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  as  high  as  eight  dollars  a  pound ;  now  the 
price  is  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  the  pound,  and 
the  consumption  has  increased  in  a  thousand-fold 
ratio.  It  says  :  **  As  a  manufacturer  of  chemical 
substances,  we  did  not  have  occasion  to  purchase 
for  manufacturing  purposes  twenty  pounds  a  year 
until  after  1865,  when  a  great  demand  sprang  up 
for  the  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  am- 
monium. Some  idea  of  the  increase  in  consump- 
tion may  be  formed  from  the  statement  that  we 
have  ordered  of  the  salt-makers  in  Pennsylvania 
quantities  as  large  as  five  thousand  pounds,  or  two 
and  a  half  tons ^  at  one  time,  during  the  past  year. 
Our  bromine  supply  formerly  came  from  (Germany, 
the  Stassfurt  salt-mines  furnishing  it  in  consider- 
able quantities  after  they  were  opened ;  but  now 
our  own  strong  salines  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
West  Virginia  produce  it  in  amounts  fully  equal  to 
the  demand." 

PneumeUic  Transmission, — A  very  interesting 
theoretkal  paper,  on  systems  of  pneumatic  trans- 
mission for  passengers  and  parcels,  was  read  by 
Mr.  Robert  Sabine  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Bntish  Association.  The  results  of  Mr.  Sabine's 
examination  of  the  conditions  of  working  of  such 
a  system  may  be  stated  to  be  : — ^That  small  pneu- 
matic tubes  may  be  worked  more  profitably  than 
large  ones.  For  small  letter-carrying  tubes,  and 
for  somewhat  larger  tubes  for  the  transmission 
of  metropolitan  letters  to  branch  post-offices,  he 
thinks  they  will  undoubtedly  work  satisfactorily. 
Large  tubes  of  moderate  length— for  instance,  for 
the  transport  of  light  goods  between  different 
parts  of  a  factory — might  be  found  useful.  But 
he  does  not  believe  that  a  pneumatic  line  working 
through  a  long  tunnel  could,  for  passenger  traffic, 
compete,  in  point  of  economy,  with  locomotive 
railways.  In  a  pneumatic  tunnel  such  as  that  pro- 
posed between  England  and  France,  he  estimates 
that  in  moving  a  goods  train  of  250  tons,  at 
twenty-five  miles  per  hour,  the  mere  friction  of 
the  air  on  the  walb  of  the  tunnel  would  amount  to 
93  per  cent,  of  the  whole  resistance,  and  the  work 
usefully  expended  in  moving  the  train  would  be 
only  5^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  power  employed. 
To  propel  such  a  train  engines  of  2,000  horse 
power  would  have  to  be  employed  at  each  end, 
even  supposing  the  blowing  machinery  to  act  with 
greater  efficiency  than  has  yet  been  attained.     He 
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looks  to  the  completion  of  the  Pneumatic  Com- 
pany's works  in  London  and  of  the  pneumatic 
passenger  railway  in  New  York  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  availability  of  the  system  for  such 
purposes. 

The  Sphygmograpk  invented  by  Galileo. — It 
would  seem  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Williams, 
in  the  Lancet  of  November  26,  that  Galileo  really 
devised  an  apparatus  for  estimating  the  velocity 
of  the  pulse.  Whether  his  instrument  and  the 
present  one  are  the  same  is  a  question,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  ^hygmograph  of  some 
kind  or  other  was  devised  by  Galileo. 

Wrought' Iron  and  Steel  Guns. — It  is  stated 
that  in  a  recent  competitive  trial  between  an  Arm- 
strong wrought-iron  and  a  Krupp  steel  gun,  the 
latter  has  proved  to  have  the  greater  endurance. 
After  121  rounds  the  Armstrong  gun  split,  and 
was  so  severely  damaged  as  to  be  unfit  for  further 
service.  The  steel  gun  remains  in  good  condition 
after  210  rounds. 

Detecting  tfu  Blood  of  Animals, — It  would 
seem  that  the  questionable  discovery  of  Herr 
Neumann  has  received  confirmation  by  Dr.  Day, 
of  Geelong  Institute,  viz.,  that  the  picture  or  net- 
work formed  by  human  blood  can  be  distinguished 
under  the  microscope  from  that  which  is  formed 
by  the  blood  of  other  animals.  He  says  he  has 
repeated  the  experiment,  which  is  ''wonderfully 
simple,"  almost  every  day  for  the  last  two  months, 
with  invariable  success.  A  small  drop,  not  a 
mere  speck,  of  the  blood  is  to  be  placed  on  a  mi- 
croscope-slide, and  carefully  watched,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  10"  or  12"  Reaumur  (=54.2"  to  59^ 
Fahr.),  until  the  picture  or  net-work  formed  by 
its  coagulation  is  developed.  Human  blood 
speedily  breaks  up  into  a  "small  pattern*'  net- 
work ;  the  blood  of  other  animals  (calves,  pigs, 
etc )  takes  a  longer  time,  and  makes  a  large  pat- 
iem  ;  but  the  blood  of  every  animal  seems  to  form 
a  characteristic  "  picture."  Dr.  Day  has  exam- 
ined the  blood  of  calves,  pigs,  sheep,  rabbits, 
ducks,  hens,  several  kinds  of  n^es,  etc.,  as  well 
as  that  of  man,  and  has  found  the  results  to  be 
trustworthy  and  constant. 

Dust  in  the  Air, — At  the  British  Association  Mr. 
C.  R.  Titchbome  gives  an  accoxmt  of  his  later  expe- 
riments on  the  Dublin  atmosphere.  His  observa- 
tions, so  far  as  they  go,  seem  to  point  to  a  curious 
phase  of  the  subject — that  is,  that  dust  taken  at  a 
great  height,  and  in  such  a  position  as  in  certain 
experiments,  should  appear  to  have  as  great,  or 
greater  activity,  than  that  which  would  be  obtained 
from  a  building  which  is  nightly  crowded  to  suffo- 
cation. This,  in  some  measure,  may  be  due  to  the 
extreme  levity  of  the  spores,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  life  of  the  dust,  and  which  lightness  may  be 
described  as  almost  approaching  volatility.  There 
isy  probably ^  an  altitude  of  the  maximum  of  ac- 
tivity for  all  localities  as  regards  dust.  It  is  so 
light  that  even  that  obtained  in  an  ordinary  house 
contains  a  large  portion  that  refuses  to  sink  when 
thrown  upon  water  ;  and,  even  when  the  vessel  is 
placed  beneath  an  air-pump,  a  large  percentage 
floats.  To  him  the  activity  of  the  dust  taken  from 
the  top  of  the  monument  134  feet  high  is  some- 
thing marvellous — this  source  so  far  removed  from 
the  busy  streets — yet  its  organic  matter  contains 


what  is  capable  of  splitting  up,  in  a  short  time, 
hundreds  of  times  its  own  weight. 

The   Aplanatic    Searcher, — Great  things    for 
science  have  been  achieved  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  but  these  will  now  be  outdone  by  the  aid  of 
an  apparatus  which  the  inventor  calls  "  an  aplanatic 
searcher,"  and  which,  when  applied  to  the  micro* 
s^pe,   increases  its  power,   its  penetration,  and 
capability  of  definition  to  an  almost  incredible  de- 
gree.    Objects  which  under  the  best  of  ordinary 
microscopes  appear  as  black  patches,  are  seen  to 
be  full  of  beads,  or  lines,  or  grooves,  or  possessed 
of  a  fashion  of  some  sort,  with  the  aplanatic  sear- 
cher.     Some  theories  of  vital   organization  are 
built  on  discoveries  made  by  the  microscope ;  and 
if  these  discoveries  now  prove  to  be  delusions,  the 
theories  will  have  to  be  abandoned  or  rewritten. 
This  b  especially  the  case  with  the  **  germ  theory  " 
and  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation.     The 
minute  disk  of  jelly  in  which  the  germ  was  sup- 
posed to  lie,  is  now  proved  by  the  aplanatic  sear- 
cher to  be  a  delusion,  a  false  image,  due  to  nothing 
more  than  the  imperfection  of  the  object-glass. 
From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  a  revolution 
in  microscopical  science  may  be  looked  for.  The  in- 
ventor of  this  new  and  searching  apparatus  is  Dr. 
Royston-Pigott.   A  full  account  thereof  will  short- 
ly appear  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  mean- 
while, some  particulars  have  already  been  published 
in  tlie  Proceedings  of  the  London  Royal  Society. 

A  Substitute  for  Steam, — An  American  engi- 
neer points  out  that  a  great  economy  might  be 
effected  in  manufacturing  districts  by  the  use  of 
compressed  air,  and  supplying  horse-power  from 
a  central  condenser,  inst€»ui  of  each  fBu:tory  having 
a  separate  steam-engine,  as  at  present.  He  re- 
commends the  laying  o  f  a  large  '  *■  pneumatic  main, ' ' 
after  the  manner  of  a  gas  main,  from  which  any 
manufacturer  could  be  furnished  with  all  the  power 
he  required ;  the  quantity  to  be  indicated  by  a 
meter.  He  could,  of  course,  regulate  the  supply 
to  suit  his  business,  and  increase  or  diminish  at 
pleasure.  Besides  which  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  boiler  explosions,  or  of  6re ;  smoke  would  be 
avoided,  and  the  cost  of  water  to  feed  a  boiler 
would  be  saved.  If  any  enterprising  inventor  de- 
sires fame  and  fortune,  let  him  devise  a  way  to 
turn  this  ** notion"  to  practical  account.  In  the 
large  forges  near  Birmingham,  «adi  hearth,  in- 
stead of  a  bellows  to  itself,  receives  from  a  cen- 
tral fan  a  blast,  which,  by  openkig  or  closing  a 
valve  at  the  rear  of  the  fire,  may  be  turned  on  or 
off  at  pleasure ;  and  in  this  may  be  found  a  sug- 
gestion for  ^e  application  of  condensed  air  on  a 
great  scale. 

Photographing  the  Sim, — The  Americans,  as 
well  as  the  Endi^i,  are  making  preparations  for  ob- 
servation of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874;  and 
among  them  Professor  Winlock  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege has  contrived  a  method  of  celestial  photo- 
graphy which  vields  excellent  pictures.  He  has  a 
tin  tube  forty  feet  in  length,  supported  horizontally 
north  and  south,  with  a  lens  of  six  inches  aperture, 
and  fortv  feet  focal  length  at  the  northern  end,  and 
the  soutnem  end  carried  into  a  small  dark  house. 
Thi^  house  serves  as  a  photographic  dark  chamber, 
and  is  frimished  accordingly.  A  little  in  advance 
of  the  northern  end,  a  slightly  wedge-shaped 
plate  of  glass  is  mounted  so  as  to  follow  the  sun. 
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and  throw  the  reflection  constantly  on  the  lens. 
'With  the  apparatus  thus  prepared,  an  image  of 
the  son  four  inches  diameter  is  produced  on  the 
sensitive  plate ;  and  so  greatly  are  all  the  errors  of 
the  lens  i^educeid  by  the  long  focus,  that  pictures 
admirable  for  their  definition  and  representation 
of  details  have  been  obtained.  From  these  expe- 
riments, it  is  anticipated  that  this  apparatus  will 
render  important  service  when  the  time  comes  for 
observation  of  the  transit. 

Metals  in  the  Sun, — Angstrom  of  Upsala  finds 
thirteen  metals  in  the  sun  in  addition  to  hydrogen, 
and  he  is  led  to  believe  that  the  sun  has  few  ele- 
ments which  are  not  found  on  our  earth. 


ART. 

The  Roman  Catacombs,— ^Thit  new  number  of 
Im  Neuen  Reich  opens  with  a  lecture  on  the  Ro- 
man catacombs,  delivered  by  Theodor  Mommsen, 
on  the  13th  of  January  last,  before  the  Berlin 
Unionsverein.  The  subject  is  treated  popularly, 
and  with  the  writer's  usual  brilliancy.  His  chief 
points  are  to  show  that  underground  burial-places 
in  antiquity  (originally  v^virni)  were  not  a  specifi- 
cally Jewiidi  or  Christian  invention ;  but  proper  to 
the  poorer  class  in  crowded  cities,  and  hence  most 
of  all  to  Rome  under  the  Empire.  He  brings 
evidence  to  show  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  ex- 
isted a  pagan  necropolis  of  this  kind  at  Alexandria, 
and  that,  on  the  other,  the  Christians  at  Csesarea 
and  Carthage  were  buried  in  open  "areae"  or 
graveyards.  He  scouts  the  notion  of  these  bury- 
ing-places  having  being  constructed  in  secret,  or 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  police,  but 
admits  that  they  were  employed  by  the  Christian 
community  as  a  shelter  for  such  among  their  prac- 
tices as  may  have  been  obnoxious  to  the  existing 
laws.  In  describing  the  catacomb  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Domitilla,  he  pays  a  high  compliment 
to  the  "equally  acute  and  conscientious  Giambat- 
tista  de*  Rossi,"  though  not  convinced  by  his  ar- 
guments on  tMs  particular  question  of  appellation. 
Finally,  dating  the  disuse  of  the  catacombs  from 
the  Gothic  capture  of  Rome,  he  has  thought  fit  to 
point  his  narrative  with  a  series  of  allusions :  t>ius 
— **  In  spite  of  the  enormous  circumference  of  the 
vralls  the  twelve  gates  were  all  beset,  commerce 
on  the  Tiber  was  stopped :  the  pressure  of  hunger 

began,  they  began  to  ration  out  the  bread 

The  government  resided  far  away  in  Ravenna, 
inaccessible  and  impregnable  among  its  swamps ; 
it  sent  armies  to  raise  the  siege,  but  they  never 
reached,  and  were  separately  crushed.  Thtt  Goth 
did  his  best  to  bring  about  a  peace ;  his  demand 
was  for  contributions  in  money  and  kind,  and  the 
cession  of  Venetia,  Noricum,  and  Dalmatia. 
Thev  offered  him  gold  and  silver  as  much  as  he 
would,  but  beyond  that  nothing  was  to  be  got," 
&c 

Italian  Masterpieces  in  Chromo-Lithograpk, 
— We  have  received  firom  Mr.  J.  W.  Maynard, 
24  Old  Roiid  street,  agent  for  Herr  Baumg^tner, 
of  Leipaig,  the  first  part  of  ••  Polychrome  Meis- 
terwerke  der  Monumentalen  Kunst  in  Italien." 
This  large  and  costly  publication  is  intended  to 
illustrate,  in  twelve  perspective  views,  the  most 
fiimous  works  of  the  kind  indicated  by  its  title, 
including  the  interiors  of  the  Baptistery  at  Raven- 
na ;  parts  of  the  Duomo  in  Orvieto ;  the  loggie 


of  the  Doria  Palace  at  Genoa ;  the  Hall  of  Am- 
bassadors in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  &c 
The  part  before  us  displays  the  Camera  della 
Segnatura  in  the  Vatican,  looking  towards  the 
window,  the  head  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
Raphael's  "Parnassus,"  and  including  **The 
Disputa"  on  the  wall  on  our  left;  the  "School 
of  Athens  "  is  on  our  right.  Overhead  are  three 
of  the  great  circles  of  the  ceiling,  and  two  of  the 
oblong  panels  on  the  pendent ives.  The  other 
chromo -lithograph  represents  the  interior  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  looking  east,  with  the  balda- 
quino,  and  a  large  segment  of  the  dome.  The 
illusive  effectiveness  of  these  pictures  is  extraordi- 
nary; within  the  powers  of  chromo-lithography 
they  are  perfect.  We  never  saw,  by  this  means, 
the  appearance  of  simlight  slanting  through  an 
interior,  with  all  its  reflections,  broken  shsulows, 
and  dispersed  lights,  so  fortunately  given  as  in  the 
view  of  St.  Peter's.  The  effect  of  the  manner  of 
lighting,  as  reproduced  on  the  great* pier  on  our 
right,  is  admirable.  In  chromo-lithography  the 
rendering  of  the  light  and  coloring  of  "the 
S^^atura  "  is  unsurpassed.  Like  nature  are  the 
sheen  on  the  mosaics  of  the  floor,  the  reflections  of 
the  window  and  the  shadows  about  it,  the  lucidity 
of  the  gloom  in  which  *'  Parnassus"  appears.  So 
far,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  speak  of  this  work :  it 
promises  to  be  magnificently  successful.  To  this 
part  our  criticism  is  strictly  limited :  we  say  this 
because  nothing  is  more  common  than  ^  rapid 
deterioration  in  publications  of  this  sort. — Athe- 
meum. 

Miss  Louisa  Herford^  whose  death  is  announced, 
was  the  first  femsde  student  who  found  her  way 
within  the  doors  of  the  Royal  Academy.  She 
wrote  to  the  authorities  requesting  them  to  supply 
her  with  a  printed  form  of  application  for  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  college  as  a  probationer-student. 
Neither  her  handwriting,  which  was  masculine, 
nor  her  signature,  which  gave  merely  the  initial  of 
her  Christian  name,  betrayed  her  sex,  and  she  re- 
ceived the  form.  She  filled  it  up,  obtained  the 
required  authorization,  and  presented  herself  at 
the  doors  of  the  Academy.  The  result  was  that 
the  Academy  was  thrown  open  to  all  female 
students.  There  are  now  more  than  forty  on  the 
list,  and  one  of  them.  Miss  Starr,  carried  off  the 
gold  medal  last  year. 

The  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
have  purchased  the  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens 
by  Ary  Scheffer.  It  was  painted  in  1855,  when 
he  was  forty-three,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1856.  The  countenance  is  vigorous, 
with  deep  brown  hair,  a  happy  medium  between 
the  showy  youth  with  exuberant  locks,  as  painted 
by  Maclise,  and  the  rugged  countenance,  with 
grizzly  beard,  of  his  latest  period.  The  face  is 
seen  in  three-quarters,  looking  over  his  left  shoulder. 
The  hands  are  joined  on  the  opposite  side. 

A  correspondent  suggests  tltat  "  the  Italian 
Government,  through  some  of  the  Antiquarian 
Societies  in  Italy,  should  place  a  dredging-macliine 
on  the  Tiber ;  for,  although  we  may  not  hope  to 
fish  up  the  Golden  Candlestick,  thrown  over  the 
Milerian  Bridge  on  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  yet 
some  treasures  might  be  found  in  such  an  unex- 
plored field  which  would  repay  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense." —  The  Athcnaum, 
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The  death  of  Signor  T,  Minardi^  of  Ronie^  is 
announced.  This  artbt  was  well  know  on  ac- 
count of  his  copy  from  Michael  Angelo*a  '*Last 
Judgment,"  and  his  leadership  in  the  restoration 
of  many  Roman  churches,  the  decorations  of 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  owed  much  to  his 
care  and  learning. 

The  collection  of  paintings  preserved  in  three 
rooms  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Strasburg  was  burnt 
during  the  siege.  The  loss  is  serious,  and  in- 
cludes the  "Marriage  of  S.  Catharine**  by 
Memmling,  a  fine  Madonna  by  Perugino,  portrait 
of  woman  by  Miereveldt,  and  several  altarpieces 
by  Philippe  de  Champagne. 

The  frescoes  by  Guffens  and  Swerts,  in  the 
Liebfrauenkirche  of  St.  Nicolas,  at  Antwerp, 
were  uncovered  on  December  8th  with  much  cere- 
mony. By  their  extent  alone  they  rank  amongst 
the  most  important  of  late  undertakings  of  this 
kind. 

Mr,  G,  D,  Leslie  is  engaged  upon  a  painting  of 
the  subject  of  Nausicaa  and  her  handmaids  sur* 
prised  by  Ulysses,  from  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Odyssey, 

W,  Holl^  the  famous  English  engraver,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  64. 
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The  New  York  Financial  Association, — Several 
gentlemen  of  New  Yoi;)c,  among  whom  is  Mr. 
Wm.  T.  Phipps,  late  president  o?  the  Merchants* 
Life  Insurance  Company,  have  organized  the 
"New  York  Financial  Association,'*  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  and  settling  life  insurance 
and  death  claims,  for  buying  and  selling  stocks, 
bonds,  and  mortgage  securities,  the  collection 
of  dividends,  and,  above  all,  for  making  loans  on 
life  and  endowment  insurance  policies.  There 
is  no, doubt  that  this  latter  will  prove  an  immense 
accommodation  to  many,  and  by  increasing  the 
availability,  greatly  increase  the  value  of  an  in- 
surance policy.  The  whole  plan,  comprehending, 
as  it  does,  almost  all  the  ordinary  financial  meth- 
ods, is  a  valuable  one,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  a 
success.  The  capital  of  the  association  is  $100,000^ 
and  shares  at  $10  each  may  be  procured  or  in- 
formation gotten  by  addressing  John  W.  Simons, 
P.  O.  Box  6800.  It  is  claim^  that  these  shares 
are  offered  as  a  first-class  dividend-paying  securi- 
ty, and  not  attended  with  the  risks  and  losses  of 
ordinary  banking. 

The  Power  of  Numerical  Discrimination. — 
Prof.  W.  S.  Jevons  has  a  very  interesting  article 
on  this  subject  in  Nature^  No.  67,  for  Feb.  9. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  had  maintained,  in  support 
of  Ch.  Bonnet  and  Destutt,  that  the  mind  had  the 
power  of  gracing  as  many  as  six  distinct  objects 
at  once,  while  Abraham  Tucker  limited  the  num- 
ber to  four.  Prof.  Jevons  considers  the  lower 
number  to  be  nearer  the  truth.  By  throwing  a 
number  of  imiform  black  beans,  fewer  than  16, 
into  a  round  white  box  standing  in  a  black  tray,  he 
estimated  the  number  which  fell  into  the  box  at 
the  moment  of  their  coming  to  rest.  Three  and 
four  he  found  were  always  estimated  correctly  ; 


with  five  there  was  an  error  amounting  to  about 
5  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  trials,  which  gradually 
mcreased  with  higher  numbers  up  to  15,  when 
only  two  out  of  eleven  trials  were  correctly  esti- 
mated. From  a  statistical  table  of  the  results  be 
calculated  the  empirical  law  for  error  to  be — 

n        I 
error  =  -  -  -, 

9        2 
n  being  the  real  number.    The  limit  of  complete 
accuracy,  if  there  were  (me,  would  be  neither  at 
four  nor  five,  but  half-way  between  them. 

ON  THE  SITE  OF  A  MULBERRY-TREE, 

Planted  by  Wm,  Shakespeare;  felled  by  the  Ren, 

F,  Gastrell, 

This  tree,  here  fall'n,  no  common  birth  or  death 
Shared  with  its  kind.     The  world*  s  enfranchised 

son. 
Who  found  the  trees  of  Life  and  Knowledge 
one. 
Here  set  it,  firailer  than  his  laurel-wreath. 
Shall  not  the  wretch  whose  hand  it  fell  beneath 
Rank  also  singly — the  supreme  tmhung  ? 
Lo  !   Sheppard,   Turpin,  pleading  with  black 
tongue 
This  viler  Uiiefs  unsufibcated  breath  I 


We*ll  search  thy  glossary,  Shakespeare  !  whence 
almost. 
And  whence  alone,  some  name  shall  be  reveal*  d 
For  this  deaf  drudge,  to  whom  no  length  of 

ears 
Sufficed  to  catch  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
Whose  soul  is  canion  now, — too  mean  to 
yield 
Some  tailor's  ninth  allotment  of  a  ghost. 

Straiford'On-Avon,  D.  G.  RossETTi. 

General  Prim. — Prof.  Willcox,  in  recalling  an 
interview  with  Prim,  in  Appletons*  yournal,  pays 
him  the  following  tribute  : — 

Like  Lincoln,  Prim  falls  just  as  bis  work  is  done, 
just  as  he  has  guided  the  StsUe  through  a  great  re- 
volution. Both  were  hated  alike  by  tories  and 
dreamers ;  both  were  upheld  bv  the  masses.  Like 
Napoleon  in  France,  Prim  had  the  rare  union  of 
judgment  and  nerve  that  enabled  him  to  see  and 
to  do  what  each  instant  needed. 

Whether  his  aims  were  unselfish  depends  on  de- 
finitions. In  a  land  where  the  army  is  everything, 
he,  thirty  years  ago,  saw  that  the  future  belongwi' 
to  liberal  views,  and  cautiously  so  said.  The  only 
general  of  known  progressive  feeling,  the  progres* 
sists*  hopes  centresd  on  him.  WhUe  that  party 
was  down,  he  qx)ke  and  acted  with  great  care,  so 
as  to  win  the  love  of  the  troops,  keep  the  party's 
favor,  and  retain  his  rank.  When  the  three  liber- 
al parties  of  Spain  came  into  power.  Prim  came 
back  from  exile  at  their  head,  and,  during  the  try- 
ing and  eventful  two  years  since,  has  toUed  to 
found  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  firmly  in 
ruined  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  hm- 
self  in  power  and  fill  his  purse.  All  three  he  has 
somewhat  done ;  and,  having  led  the  establishmcot 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  he  passes  ixam  the 
stage  as  the  king  he  has  m^e  steps  on  the  soil  he 
has  helped  to  free. 


(^tUctic  Haga^iut 
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ITALY   AND  THE   REPUBLIC. 

On  the  eve  of  quitting,  it  may  be  for  of  my  countrymen  is  less  advanced  than 

the  last  time,  the  land  I  have  learned  to  I  once    hoped.     The  Italian   question, 

love  as  a  second  country,  in  order  more  which  I  believed  might  ere  this  have  be- 

elTectuaUy  to  continue  the  Italian  repub-  ccHne  a  question  of  action  and  realization, 

lican  apostolate  to  which  I  intend  to  de-  is  still  a  question  of  education.     Let  me 

vote  the  remainder  of  my  life,  I  desire  to  not  be  misunderstood.     Italy  is  republi- 

recapitulatc,    for    those    English    friends  can,  but  she  is  so  through  the  traditional 

whose  affection  has  afforded  me  my  best  instincts   of  her   people,    not   through   a 

consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  home  de-  deeply  meditated  and  solemnly  accepted 

nied  me  in  my  native  Italy,  the  reasons  of  faith  in  democracy  as  a  principle.     Now 

.  the  unshaken  republican  faith  which  is  in  the  republicanism  which  is  the  mere  result 

me ; .  the  du^  which  impels  me  now  to  of  instinct  and  opinion,  is  easily  allured 

renounce  the  consolations  of  age,  as  I  from  the  straight  path  of  duty  and  sacri- 

fotmerly  renounced  the  joys  of  youth|  in  fice,  the  sole  path  of  national  r^eneration, 

the   service  of  the   republican  unity  of  by  every  temptation  of  apparent  expedi- 

Italy,  which  was  the  prophetic  dream  of  ency  or  temporary  interest.     The  repub- 

ray  boyhood  and  the  religious  faith  of  my  lifaiuRm  which  is  the  o&piing  of  faith 

manhood,  as  it  is  the  evening  star  of  persists  in  that  path,  even  though  it  lead  to 

pr<Mnise  shining  above  the  darkness  of  my  mar^dom.     The  instinctive  repubiican- 

dedinii^  years.  ism  fermentiog  in  Italy  at  the  present  day, 

The  delusions  and  errors  of  the  past  ten  inspired  by  reaction,  and  having  for  its 

years,  the  false  route  upon  which  our  new-  best  we^wn  a  negation,  is  eauly  disarmed 

bom  Italy  has  been  led  by  corrupt  and  by  the  semblance  of  an  affinnati<M\.     The 

incompetent  leaders,  have  convinced  me,  repuUicanism  which  I  seek  to  instil  into 

to  my  sorrow,  that  the  political  education  the  hearts  of  my  young  countrymen,  and 
Nxw  Sutnt.— Vol.  XIII.,  Na  5.  33 
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for  which  our  martyrs  died»  is  die*  affir- 
mation of  God's  law  of  progress,  and  there- 
fore invincible.  By  decree  of  Providence, 
gloriously  revealed  in  the  progressive 
history  of  humanity,  not  Italy  alone,  but 
Europe,  is  fast  advancing  towards  democ- 
racy. The  most  logical  form  of  democ- 
racy is  the  republic  The  republic,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  the  facts  of  the  future.  But 
this  fact,  in  order  to  be  lasting,  must  be 
founded  upon  a  religious  bans.  The  re- 
public must  be  founded  upon  the  new 
conception  of  process,  not  considered  as 
a  mere  philosophical  theory,  but  as  the 
divine  law  of  life,  providentially  regulating 
the  accomplishment  of  human  destiny 
through  human  effort.  This  instrument 
will  be  the  largest  possible  application  of 
the  principle  of  association  between  man 
and  man,  peoples  and  peoples;  its  aim, 
the  fulfilment,  dirough  the  highest  possible 
development  of  liberty,  of  that  law  of 
equality  between  soul  and  soul,  which, 
visibly  or  not,  lies  at  the  root  of  every 
great  synthesis  linking  man  to  God.  The 
republic,  so  founded,  will  be  not  only  a 
political,  but  a  mighty  religious  fact  Let 
us  glance  at  the  condition  of  Europe  at 
the  present  day.  Destitute  of  any  com- 
mon faith ;  destitute  of  any  conception  of 
a  common  aim  able  to  unite  the  nations 
and  assign  to  each  its  special  task  to  be 
fulfilled  for  the  good  of  all ;  destitute  of 
all  unity  of  law  or  rule  to  direct  its  moral, 
political,  and  economic  life — the  Euro- 
pean world  hes  at  the  mercy  of  each  new 
dynastic  or  popular  interest  or  caprice. 
The  European  initiative,  once  nobly  taken 
by  France,  but  extinguished  in  i8 15,  is  no 
longer  the  visible  and  confessed  appanage 
of  any  people.  England  abdicated  all 
right  to  it  when  she  deliberately  inaugu- 
rated a  policy  of  mere  local  interest  under 
the  name  of  non-intervention.  Germany 
is  in  danger  of  reducing  to  sterility  her 
vast  potency  of  thought,  by  committing 
the  potency  of  action,  resulting  from  a 
collective  inspiration,  and  the  formation 
of  her  unity,  into  the  hands  of  a  military 
monarchy  hostile  to  liberty.  The  Slavo- 
nian populations,  destined  to  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  future,  still  dismem- 
bered and  devoid  of  all  centre  of  national 
life,  oscillate  between  die  old  obstacle  of 
local  rivahries  and  antagonism,  and  a 
Tearism  mortal  to  them  all. 

In  the  presence  of  this  void,  we  Italians 
of  the  party  of  progress,  though  ready  to 


hail  with  applause  the  desired  iiiitiative, 
whencesoever  it  spring,  cherish  as  our 
hearf  s  ideal  the  sacred  hope  that  it  will 
arise  upon  die  ruins  of  the  Papacy,  and  all 
falsehoods  akin  to  it,  in  the  third  Rome, 
the  Rome  of  the  people.  Reborn  by  the 
cradle-side  of  a  new  epoch,  Italy  and 
Rome,  if  they  will  rightly  comprehend 
their  moral  power  and  destiny,  are  called 
to  inaugurate  that  epoch.  That  which  is 
elsewhere  but  a  word,  becomes,  when 
uttered  by  Rome,  a  fact,  a  decree,  ur^i  et 
orbu 

I  am  leaving  Ejigland  for  a  land  bor- 
dering my  own,  whence  I  may  conduct 
the  publication  of  a  republican  journal  to 
be  issued  in  Rome.  The  first  number 
will  appear  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Roman  RepuUic,*  and  bear  the  tide  of 
The  Rome  of  tht  Peoj^e,  and  the  signa- 
tures of  men  who,  whatever  their  intel- 
lectual worth,  have  never  denied  their 
soul's  belief  and  ideal  through  worldly 
tenaptations,  delusions,  sorrows,  ex^e,  or 
imprisonment.  Their  programme,  the 
republican  unity  of  Italy,  dates  back  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
although  at  times  they  have  sadly  ab- 
stained from  its  written  apostolate,  when 
it  was  evident  that  only  the  bitter  lessons 
of  experience  could  awaken  our  deluded 
people  from  the  monarchical  illusion,  they 
have  never  forsaken  or  abjured  it  Now, 
more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  of  its 
truth  by  the  lessons  of  the  last  ten  years, 
they  once  again  raise  their  banner  of 
forty  years  ago.  Our  publication  will,  in 
fact,  but  utter  the  cry  of  the  Italian  con- 
science, in  support  of  the  formula  of  na- 
tional life  indicated  by  oiur  historical 
tradition  and  the  insdnct  of  oiur  people, 
in  opposition  to  every  artifice  or  falsehood 
which  either  deliberatdy  denies  that  in- 
stinct, or  flatters  it  merely  to  betray. 

The  9th  of  February  recalls  a  brief 
but  splendid  period  of  glory  and  iHt>mise, 
when,  in  the  face  of  the  policy  of  egotism 
and  cowardice  dominant  in  Eurojpe,  and 
while  our  monarchy  was  betraying  the 
honor  and  future  of  Italy  on  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  in  Milan  and  in  Novara, 
Rome  raised  her  head  from  her  sepulchre 
in  solemn  i^rotest,  signed  that  protest  in 
the  blood  of  her  worthiest  sons,  and 
proved  by  the  unanimity  of  every  class 

*  The  Roman  RepaUtc  wis  prodatmcd  on 
February  9th,  1849. 
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of  citizens,  which  reduced  the  Papacy  to 
dishonor  itself  by  flight,  and  by  their  virile 
resistance  to  four  enemies,  what  energy 
of  power  and  love  the  old  republican 
faith  is  able  to  inspire  in  Italian  hearts. 
A  long  education  of  political  Jesuitism 
and  servile  patience  has  since  been  em- 
ployed in  the  endeavor  to  bury  that  record 
in  guilty  oblivion.  But  in  Rome  great 
memories  have  ever  enclosed  a  germ  of 
new  life.  The  memories  of  '49  will  revive 
more  rapidly  and  more  fruidully  than  is 
generally  believed.  Who  can  fail  to  see 
how  our  monarchy,  though  driven  to  Rome 
by  our  agitations,  and  the  mere  utterance 
of  the  word  "Republic"  in  Paris,  yet 
shrinks  forebodingly  from  the  necessity  of 
establishing  itself  there,  striving  to  obtain 
a  delay  even  of  months,  as  if  fearing  to 
encounter  the  mighty  spectres  of  those 
who  bequeathed  those  memories 'as  a 
heritage  of  duty  to  be  accomplished  by 
Rome. 

The  title  which  I  have  chosen  for  this 
new  publication  indicates  the  mission 
which  I  believe  Rome  destined  to  fulfil 
towards  humanity,  and  recalls  the  historic 
progression  which  bids  her,  for  the  third 
time,  give  utterance  to  the  new  word  of 
European  civilization,  and  of  that  moral 
unity  which  during  the  decay  of  the  an- 
cient *faith  has  vanished  from  the  world. 
In  1844  I  told  the  Italians :  "This  unity, 
so  earnestly  invoked,  can  only  be  given 
to  mankind  by  you.  It  will  never  be 
written  till  it  can  be  inscribed  upon  the 
two  memorial  columns  which  stand  to 
mark  the  course  of  nearly  thirty  centuries 
of  the  life  of  humanity — the  Capitol  and 
Vatican. 

"  From  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars  went 
forth  the  unity  of  civilization,  imposed  by 
force  upon  Europe. 

"  From  the  Rome  of  the  Popes  went 
forth  the  unity  of  civilization,  imposed 
upon  the  human  race  by  authority. 

"  From  the  Rome  of  the  People,  when 
you,  Italians,  shall  be  worthier  than  now 
you  are,  will  go  forth  a  unity  of  civilization 
freely  accepted  by  the  universal  consent 
of  the  peoples." 

This  faith  in  the  immortal  destiny  of 
Rome,  which  has  sustained  the  believers 
in  it  during  trials  as  severe  as  life  has  to 
offer,  is  our  faith  still.  The  materisdists 
who  misgovern  Italy  at  the  present  day 
see  nothing  more  in  Rome  than  a  portion 
of  Italian   soil,   populated  by  a  certain 


number  of  inhabitants  capable  of  paying 
taxes  and  bearing  hireling  arms.  We 
regard  Ronje  as  die  sanctuary  of  our 
nationality,  the  sacred  city  of  Italy,  the 
historic  centre  whose  providential  mission 
it  has  been  to  'evolve  the  unifying  Italian 
idea  and  the  Italian  initiative  in  the 
world. 

But  a  few  months  back  our  '  actual 
rulers  were  still  doubting  whether  it  were 
necessary  that  Rome  should  be  the  capi- 
tal of  Italy,  and  publishing  in  their  jour- 
nals the  stupid,  impious  formula  of  Rome 
for  the  Romans,  We  know  that  Rome  is 
for  Italy,  as  Italy  is  for  Rome.  The 
country  and  the  capital,  like  the  human 
organism  and  the  brain,  are  an  indivisible 
unity. 

We  believe  that  the  coming  new  word 
of  European  civilization,  elaborated  by 
the  consent  of  every  part  of  Italy,  and 
consecrated  by  the  baptism  of  the  two 
anterior  worlds  which  received  their  word 
from  her,  is  destined  to  be  uttered  by 
republican  Rome.  National  unity,  and 
the  Italian  initiative  of  civilization  abroad 
— these  two  terms  sum  ^  up  our  pro- 
gramme. 

11. 

All  ^eat  questions  finally  resolve  them- 
selves mto  a  question  of  method — of  the 
how.     Can  we  hope  to  achieve,  to  reduce 
to  practice,  the  double  aim  thus  set  before 
the    Italians,   under    the    institution    by 
which  they  are  at  present  governed  ?     Is 
the  instrument  fitted  to  the  work  ?    With 
the  deepest,  most  earnest  conviction,  I 
answer.  No.     I  will  not  here  detail  the 
long  and  grievous  history,  the  pages  of 
which  are  sullied  by  the  names  Villafranca, 
Nice,  Venice  a  foreign  alms,  Aspromonte, 
Custoza,  and  Lissa.     Fatal  and  pregnant 
with  terrible  consequences  as  those  pages 
are,  Prussia  has  shown  us  how  even  a 
monarchy  may,  if  it  choose,  avoid  similar 
disgrace,  and  win  the  national  battle  by 
trusting  to  the  energy  of  the  nation.     I 
will  not  relate  the  story  of  financial  niin 
handed  down  from  one  Italian  ministry  to 
another,  to  our  national  disaster,  and  ag< 
gravated  by  a  system  of  economic  make- 
shift, and  immoral,  unequal  taxation,  re-» 
ducing  the  present  generation  to  poverty, 
and  only  patched   together   by  onerous 
loans,  alienating  or  rendering  sterile  the 
sources  of  future  wealth.     Sully,  Colbert, 
Turgot,  and  odiers  as  honest  and  capable 
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have  served  their  country  as  ministers  of 
monarchy;  and,  rare  as  such  examples 
are — and  nearly  alt  of  them  rendered 
impotent  of  lasting  good  by  the  surround- 
ing tribe  of  courtiers  inseparable  from  the 
institution — they  at  least  prove  to  us  that 
it  is  possible  to  find  monarchical  ministers 
different  from  the  incapable  busy-bodies 
of  our  own  day. 

I  will  not  base  my  theoretic  dissent  upon 
the  actual  corruption  habitual  in  our  hi^ 
places ;  upon  the  constant  substitution  of 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  ministers  of  the 
law  for  the  law  itself;  upon  the  perpetual 
violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
of  the  right  of  association  ;  upon  the  utter 
contempt  for  public  opinion  and  the  hun- 
dred violations  of  their  every  duty  by  our 
Government,  which  every  passing  month 
brings  to  light,  and  which  are  daily  regis- 
tered by  every  organ  of  the  liberal  press. 
I  know  that  there  are  those  who  still  found 
a  distant  hope  upon  the  example  of  the 
English  monarchy,  tolerant  of  every  liber- 
ty, avoiding  all  arbitrary  abuse  of  power, 
and  following  and  adopting,  though  imper- 
fectly and  afar  off,  the  progress  of  public 
opinion;  and,  although  it  does  appear 
somewhat  strange  and  undignified  that  a 
people,  before  whom  the  better  path  stands 
disclosed,  should  linger  in  the  doubtful 
hope  that  their  legislators  may  possibly  at 
some  futiure  time  follow  the  unique  ex- 
ample, I  will  respect  that  example,  and 
I  will  not  dilate  upon  both  faults  and  vices, 
which  I  might  point  out  even  there,  be- 
cause it  might  be  urged  that  they  are  tem- 
porary in  tfieir  nature,  and  because  my  op- 
position to  the  monarchical  institution  is 
based  upon  far  higher  grounds. 

III. 

When,  throughout  a  period  of  ages,  a 
people  has  defined  its  mission,  has  reveal- 
ed, wrought  out  and  incarnated  in  itself 
the  principle  which  is  its  informing  spirit 
and  vital  essence,  there  still  lies  before 
that  people  a  secondary  period  of  succes« 
sive  reforms,  multiplvinjg  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  the  principle,  and  gradually 
eliminating  the  defects  insepar^le  from 
every  social  system.  If  the  institution  by 
which  that  people  is  governed  has  presid- 
ed over  the  first  period — the  historic  de- 
velopment and  incarnation  of  the  vital 
principle — it  may,  on  condition  of  main- 
taining individual  liberty  and  liberty  of 
thought    intact,    continue,  ostensibly  at 


least,  to  direct  the  gradual  progress  of  its 
secondary  manifestations.  Wnen,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  of  things  and  progress 
of  the  times  demand  the  manifestation  of  a 
new  principle  ;  when  it  is  needful  to  de- 
fine a  new  mission  and  new  task  in  the 
general  European  labor,  tmdertaken  by  a 
new  or  new-bom  people  ;  when  all  things 
indicate  the  approaching  revelation  of  a 
new  conception  of  national  and  inter- 
national life — the  commencement  of  a 
period  of  revolution  is  inevitable ;  reforms, 
by  the  fact  of  appealing  to,  or  recalling, 
the  past,  become  dangerous.  The  insti- 
tution which  represented  the  former  con- 
ception of  life,  and  regulated  the  system 
it  is  important  to  destroy,  is  henceforth 
inefficient ;  incapable  of  directing  the  sud- 
den spontaneous  advance,  it  becomes  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  aim.  No  in- 
stitution ever  has  represented,  or  can  repre- 
sent, two  different  principles.  A  new 
order  of  things  demands  new  institutions ; 
new  institutions  demand  new  men. 

Europe,  generally  considered,  may  be 
said  to  have  entered  upon  the  second 
period,  in  search,  like  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert,  of  a  promised  land  as  yet  unknown, 
of  a  new  order  of  diings,  a  new  source  of 
life,  the  former  being  exhausted.  To  any 
one  ^ided  and  en^ghtened  by  the  study 
of  historical  tradition,  it  is  enough  to 
glance  at  the  actual  condition  of  Europe, 
m  order  to  recognize  on  every  side  signs 
identical  with  those  which  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago  foreshadowed  the  dissolution 
of  Paganism  and  the  inevitable  advent  of 
Christianity.  The  void  created  by  the 
utter  absence  of  any  general,  harmonious, 
civilizing  initiative  in  the  world,  and  the 
consequent  moral  anarchy ;  the  wars 
promoted  by  d)mastic  or  individual  inter- 
ests ;  the  neutralities  founded  on  the  in- 
xlifTerence  of  egotism  ;  the  peaces  built 
up  upon  absurd  theories  of  a  Balance  of 
Power  impossible  of  attainment  while 
limited  to  material  conditions ;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nationalities  dominating 
every  other,  and  pointing  (as  in  those  days) 
to  a  new  division  of  Europe ;  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  working  classes  become 
(as  in  those  days  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves)  a  source  of  universal  and  potent 
agitation ;  the  uprising  of  die  Slavonian 
race  {as  in  those  days  of  the  Teutonic)  in 
searcti  of  a  national  existence,  henceforth 
inevitably  decreed  ;  the  spread  of  mate 
rialism,  die  result  of  an  exaggerated  nega- 
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tion  of  the  former  faith ;  the  aspiration,  re- 
vealed on  every  side,  after  a  new  religion  ; 
the  insane  attempts  at  an  impossible  recon- 
ciliation of  the  old  and  new — all  these  and 
other  signs  proclaim  the  coming  of  an 
order  of  things,  founded  upon  principles 
radically  different  from  those  which  pre- 
sided over  the  epoch  now  vbibly  exhaust- 
ed and  cpnsumed.  A  new  conception  of 
life,  and  of  the  divine  law  by  which  life  is 
governed,  ferments  beneath  every  mani- 
festation of  the  two  faculties  of  thought 
and  action  which  constitute  the  human 
unity.  Monarchy  is  as  incapable  of  sub- 
duing as  it  is  of  governing  and  directing  it. 

Monarchy  has  had  its  own  mission  in 
its  own  day.  It  arose  to  combat  and 
extinguish  feudality,  a  system  of  terri- 
torial dismemberment,  which  prevented 
all  possibility  of  that  unification  neces- 
sary for  countries  destined  to  form  nations. 
In  opposition  to  a  principle  of  privilege, 
founded  upon  mere  force  or  conquest,  the 
king,  himself  the  head  of  the  hierarchy, 
arose  in  the  name  of  an  analogous  prin- 
ciple of  privilege,  but  founded  upon  the 
higher  idea  of  an  authority  descended 
from  God,  aild  consecrated  by  the  accept- 
ed interpreter  of  a  living  faith,  to  restrain 
and  suppress  the  power  of  the  first.  This 
mission  constituted  the  raison  dUre  of 
monarchy. 

The  feudal  organization  is  now  irrevo- 
cably extin^ished,  and  with  it  expired  the 
mission  which  gave  life  to  the  monarchical 
idea.  The  conception  of  life  founded  upon 
the  terms,  fall  and  expiation,  is  about  to 
be  replaced  by  a  new  conception,  found- 
ed upon  the  divine  law  of  progress,  and 
with  it  falls  the  authority  which  ordained 
monarchy  to  that  mission,  the  Papacy. 

The  world  is  in  search  not  of  that 
material  unity  of  organization,  which  is 
henceforth  secure,  and  which  is,  in  fact, 
nought  other  than  the  organism  of  the 
peoples,  but  of  the  moving  spirit  which  is 
to  direct  that  organism  to  the  goal — of 
the  moral  unity  which  can  only  be 
founded  upon  the  association  of  free  and 
equal  men  and  peoples.  Monarchy, 
founded  upon  the  dogma  of  inequality,  is, 
necessarily,  unable  to  bestow  that  unity. 
On  the  banner  destined  to  lead  us  to  the 
future  is. emblazoned  the  word  Process: 
on  the  banner  of  dynastic  interest  is  in- 
scribed the  word  Immobility.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  institution  achieved,  and  the 
dogma  whence  it  derived  its  authority 


denied,  monarchy  and  papacy  have 
neither  basis  nor  faculty  of  life  remaining. 
In  fact,  over  the  whole  of  Europe  mon- 
archy either  follows  the  impulse  given 
elsewhere,  or  struggles  against  it.  It 
neither  initiates  nor  directs.  The  consti- 
tutional compromise — a  concession  invol- 
ving its  own  condemnation — labors  to 
maintain  a  chimerical  balance  between 
two  powers  de  facto,  which  insist  upon  the 
past,  and  a  third  power  dejure,  which  ad- 
vances with  irresistible  and  ever-acceler- 
ated motion  towards  the  future;  it  can 
only  lead  to  a  negadon  of  progress,  or  the 
necessity  of  periodical  and  violent  revolu- 
tion. 

These  things,  which  may  be  verified  by 
an  attentive  examination  in  each  and 
every  part  of  Europe,  are  still  more  strik- 
ingly exemplified  by  the  history  and 
actual  condition  of  Italy.  Monarchy  has 
no  tradition,  and  never  had  any  existence 
as  a  source  of  national  vitality,  in  Italy. 
The  leaders  who,  through  help  of  corrup- 
tion or  praetorian  arms,  degraded  our  old 
Roman  Italy  from  the  glory  and  gigantic 
energy  of  the  republic  to  the  empire, 
completed  a  work  of  dissolution  already 
begun,  extinguished  all  creative  energy 
and  will,  and  laid  bare  the  path  to  the 
northern  invader.  In  the  second  life  of 
Italy  and  Rome,  monarchy  had  no  mis- 
sion ;  not  even  that  we  have  granted  to  it 
in  other  lands.  Feudality  was  extinguish- 
ed by  our  republican  communes.  At  the 
close  of  a  long  period  initiatory  of  univer- 
sal civilization,  when  the  death-agony  of 
Italy — ^brought  about  by  the  dissolving  in- 
fluence of  the  Papacy,  civil  strife,  and  the 
abuse  of  wealth  and  power-;— began,  the 
princedom  was  created  by  the  influence 
of  powerful  condottieri,  leaders  of  factions, 
and  nephews  or  bastards  of  ambitious 
popes,  and  sustained  by  the  foreign  pow- 
ers who  sought  to  divide  in  order  to  rule 
us.  All  of  our  princes  were  vassals  of 
France,  Austria,  or  Spain ;  sometimes  of 
each  in  turn.  The  unseemly  pages  of  the 
history  of  our  princes  bear  no  record  of 
either  virtue  or  greatness.  Each  naturally 
sought  his  own  aggrandizement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  nearest  rivals,  but  through 
purchased  alliances  and  matrimonial  in- 
trigues, rather  than  by  open  prowess  of 
arms.  Never  was  the  soul  of  a  single 
one  among  them  fired  by  a  thought  of 
Italy,  or  even  by  a  large  nationsd  am- 
bition, based   upon  the    countr/s  own 
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power  and  resources.  Monarchy  has 
never  either  achieved  or  attempted  aught 
for  the  liberty  or  unity  of  Italy ;  it  has 
dragged  its  inglorious  existence  along, 
satisfied  to  exist  at  all,  no  matter  at  t^hat 
cost  of  dishonor — the  constant  persecutor 
of  Italian  thought  in  the  sphere  of  religion 
or  politics ;  its  constant  corruptor  in  the 
literary  sphere. 

When  France  arose  in  '93  to  sum  up 
the  achievements  of  an  epoch  and  pro- 
claim the  rights  of  individual  man,  our 
princes  first  uttered  threats  they  had  not 
courage  to  fulfil,  and  then  fled.  When 
restored,  through  no  energy  of  their  own, 
but  by  foreign  aid,  they  bitterly  punished 
their  peoples  for  the  crime  of  having 
witnessed  their  flight.  In  Turin,  Modena, 
Naples,  and  Rome,  every  aspiration  after 
national  unity  or  liberty,  even  when  offer- 
ing a  new  gem  to  the  crown,  was  inexor- 
ably proscribed  or  suffocated  in  blood. 
Nor  can  the  falsehoods  of  hireling  gazet- 
teers, nor  suppression  and  concealment 
of  archives,  nor  the  intellectual  cowardice 
of  souls  unmindful  of  their  mission  and 
their  power,  avail  to  cancel  this  history. 
Italy  has  no  obligation,  whether  of 
gratitude  or  other,  towards  her  mon- 
archy. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  the  national 
idea,  triumphant  as  ever  over  persecution, 
emerged  in  fulness  of  life  and  holy  daring 
from  the  sepulchre  wherein  our  princes 
believed  they  had  entombed  it  for  ever. 
The  people  of  Italy,  rising  in  their  own 
name,  and  without  help  of  foreign  arms, 
fought  and  won  battles  worthy  of  giants. 
They  might,  they  ought,  to  have  gathered 
the  fruits  of  their  own  victory ;  but  intoxi- 
cated by  the  joy  of  independence  from  the 
foreigner,  and  but  half  awake  to  compre- 
hension of  libert}',  they  cast  them  at  the 
feet  of  the  monarchy.  That  was  its  hour. 
Had  the  institution  enclosed  one  spark  of 
genius  or  love,  it  might  then  have  been 
transformed,  and,  accepting  the  baptism 
of  Italian  nationality,  have  created  for  it- 
self a  destiny  hitherto  non-existent  or  be- 
trayed. Monarchy  failed  to  seize  the 
opportunity ;  it  entered  the  arena  tardilv 
and  reluctantly,  solely  influenced  —  it 
avowed  it — by  fear  of  the  growing  repub- 
lican spirit.  As  incapable  in  battle  aer 
unwilling  to  conquer,  dreading  its  own 
deceived  and  applauding  people  far  more 
than  the  foreign  foe,  it  seized  the  moment 
of  the  first  reverses  to  accept  dishonorable 


treaties  and  retire.  Venice  and  Rome 
alone,  since  more  was  then  impossible, 
saved  the  honor  aud  the  future  hopes 
of  the  nation  beneath  the  republican 
flag. 

Ten  years  later,  when  the  national  fever 
was  again  at  its  height,  and  the  moment 
ripe  for  action,  the  only  statesman*  the 
Italian  monardiy  ever  had,  a  man  desti- 
tute of  all  creative  genius  himself,  but 
hi^ly  gifted  with  the  talent  of  appropri- 
ating that  of  others,  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  going  forward  to  escape  overtfirow, 
and  urged  the  monarchy  upoh  paths  not 
its  own,  in  order  to  forestall  their  occu- 
pation by  others.     But  even  he  could  not 
overcome  the  fatality  of  the  monarchical 
idea  he  served.     Unwilling  to  employ  the 
popular  forces  of  Italy,  and  desirous  of 
securing  an  ally  against  them  in  the  future, 
he  purchased,  by  guilty  compacts,  the  alli- 
ance of  the  despot  who  had  slaughtered 
Rome  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and  con- 
demned our  national  banner  to  obey  the 
nod  and  follow  the  errors  and  tortuous 
policy  of  imperial  France.  The  monarchy, 
to  whom  Garibaldi  shortly  after  proved 
the  possibility  of  carrying  on  the  enterprise 
abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  its  ally, 
consented  to  receive  as  his  gift  the  plains 
of  Venetian  Lombardy,  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  our  army  and  people,  and 
stopped  short  half-way  on  its  course,  never 
to  advance  a  step  farther  save  upon  com- 
pulsion.    They  who,  to  serve  royalty,  per- 
sist in  regarding  the  consequences  and  not 
the  causes  of  events,  may  say  what  they 
please  to-day.  History  and  the  conscience 
of  Italy  will  declare  that  die  popular  ele- 
ment willed  our  unity,  when  the  monarchy 
was  still  plotting  coiiiederations  with  Aus- 
tria, the  Bourbon,  and  the  Pope  ;  that  the 
French  design  of  a  Bonapartist  kingdom 
in  the  Centre  was  accepted  by  our  rojral 
busy-bodies,  and  only  overthrown  by  us 
through  the  plebiscite;  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  South  was  the  work  of  our 
volunteers  and  people ;  that  the  monarch- 
ical invasion  of  the  Papal  States  was  a 
necessity  created  by  the  important  pre- 
parations made  for  a  similar  expedition  by 
us  in  Tuscany  and  Genoa,  and  the  mani- 
fest intentions  of  Garibaldi ;  that  Venice 
was  not  a  victory  won,  but  an  alms  be- 
stowed; that  without  the  alarm  excited 
by  the  guerillas  in  Calabria  and  the  Centre, 
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the  attempts  at  Piacenza  and  Pavia,  the 
imminence  of  similar  movements  in  odier 
cities,  and  the  sudden  proclamation  of  the 
Repidblic  in  Paris,  our  monarchy  would 
not  even  now  be  in  Rome. 

No,  I  repeat  it,  Italy  has  no  obligation, 
whether  of  gratitude  or  other,  towards 
monardiy. 

IV. 

A  government — it  is  strange  that  I,  the 
so-caSed  Utopist,  should  have  to  recall  this 
to  the  self-styled  practical  men  of  my 
country — ^is  not  an  organization  which  can 
be  framed  ^  priori^  unitated  from  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere,  and  arbitrarily  imposed 
upon  a  country,  without  regard  to  its  adap- 
tability to  the  natural  tendencies,  general 
belief,  and  collective  conscience  of  the 
people.  A  government  is  only  legitimate 
and  efficacious  when,  like  brandi  from 
trunk,  or  rather  like  fruit  from  tree,  it  is- 
sues from  the  ensemble  of  these  conditions. 
If  it  is  to  be  neither  hurtful  nor  useless  it 
must  represent  the  sum  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  nation,  the  idea  which  is 
its  vitsd  qpirit,  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  aim  to  which  the  millions  grouped  with- 
in its  natural  boundaries  instinctively  tend. 
Its  office  is  to  purify  the  national  idea 
from  every  heterogeneous  element,  to  indi- 
cate the  best  methods  of  realizing  the  com- 
mon aim,  and  to  initiate  every  advance 
towards  it 

These  are  the  terms  upon  which  I  de- 
clare myself  a  man,of  authority  and  govern- 
ment, and  separate  myself  from  all 
the  theories  of  reaction  and  systematic 
distrust,  which  prevail  over  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  democratic  camp:  theories 
which  are  the  natural  product  of  the  exist- 
ing misgovemments,  everywhere  founded 
upon  the  interests  of  families  or  castes,  as 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  peoples, 
and  only  legitimate  as  a  weapon  of  de- 
fence against  tiieir  ever-recurring  evils. 
But  to  exalt  them  into  a  doctrine,  appli- 
cable under  all  circumstances  to  the  future, 
is  to  &lsify  the  true  conception  of  govern- 
ment and  create  a  spirit  of  ants^onism 
between  it  and  the  governed,  productive 
of  constant  strife  and  hostile  to  all  pro- 
gress. 

The  true  ideal  of  government,  an  ideal 
which  Europe  is  seeking  and  is  destined  to 
attain,  is  that  it  should  represent  the  brain, 
and  the  people  the  arm,  of  the  nation, 
while  the  individual,  free  and  enlightened. 


would  be  the  prophet  of  future  progress. 
The  first  would  point  out  the  path  to  be 
pursued  towards  the  common  aim  consti- 
tuting the  people's  nationality,  the  second 
supply  the  power  wherewith  to  achieve  it, 
the  third  protest,  in  the  name  of  a  new 
aim  foreseen  afar,  against  all  tendency  to 
intolerance  or  negation  of  the  law  of  in- 
definite process.* 

The  Italian  Government,  meanwhile, 
alien  ^to  the  national  idea,  destitute  of  his- 
toric antecedents,  and  having  neither  root 
nor  branch  springing  from  or  closely  en- 
twined with  the  tree  of  Italian  Hfe,  neces- 
sarily misconceives  alike  the  meaning  of 
^events  and  the  duty  that  lies  before  it.  In 
a  new  and  great  event  of  European  im- 
portance, and  destined  to  initiate  an 
epoch,  our  monarchy  perceives  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  dynastic  fact — one  other 
among  a  series  of  small  aggregations  to 
the  dominions  of  a  royal  family,  and  re* 
gards  as  the  mere  addition  of  a  new  link 
to  an  old  chain,  the  peoples  who  have 
arisen,  thrilling  with  the  prophetic  pul- 
sations of  a  thurd  life,  to  dasp  each  other 
to  the  heart  and  say.  The  hour  has  sounded 
that  creates  us  a  nation. 

To  this  new  nation — ^bearer  of  an  incal- 
culable potency  of  progress  to  humanity, 
every  fraction  of  which  has  inscribed  a 
splendid  page  in  the  world's  history ;  to 
this  new  being,  issue  of  the  travail  of 
three  centuries,  our  Government  did  not 
even  concede  the  right  of  self-interroga^ 
tipn  as  to  its  own  law;  of  life,  but  assigned 
to  it,  as  if  a  prison  wherein  to  confine  it, 
the  formula  of  national  lifef  previou^y 
conceded  by  a  kin^  to  a  small  population, 
which,  though  Italian  and  very  dear  to  us, 
was  severed  from  us  when  that  form  was 
granted.  Thus  are  we  Italians  the  sole 
people  risen  to  unity  of  collective  exis- 
tence, who  possess  no  national  pact,  de- 
liberately framed  by  the  best  and  wisest 
of  its  citizens,  and  sanctioned  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority. 

In  an  event  which  declares  the  political 

*  Nearly  every  line  of  tbe  above  demands  ful- 
ler expluiation  and  a  desjee  of  development  im- 
possible in  the  space  of  this  article ;  but  the  reader 
will  understand  that  my  purpose  here  is  merely 
briefly  to  declare  the  general  principles  which  form 
the  framework  of  my  republukn  faith,  and  which 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  popularize  for  my  country- 
men. 

f  The  Piedmontese  Constitution;  hastily  framed 
ana  very  imperfect,  was  wrung  (Vom  Charles  Albert 
by  the  Revolution  of  184S. 
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meaning  of  the  universal  agitation,  the 
assertion  of  the  dogma  of  the  nationalities 
and  the  necessity  of  a  new  division  of 
Europe,  our  monardiy  saw  nothing  more 
than  the  addition  of  a  new  member  to  old 
Europe,  to  old  d^lomacy  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  old  treaties,  and  allied  our 
new-bom  Italy  to  the  despotic  govern- 
ments, and  to  all  the  host  of  compro- 
mises aiming  at  maintaining  an  impos«ble 
status  quo. 

In  the  duality  between  Italy  and  the 
Papacy,  destined,  through  the  fall  of  the 
latter,  to  initiate  our  religions  mission  in 
the  world,  our  monarchy  saw  no  more 
than  a  means  of  acquiring  a  new  zcme  of 
territory,  and  sought  to  confine  the  gigan- 
tic and  £ateful  problem  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  an  illegitimate  compromise  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  body,  moral  and 
material  life,  truth  and  falsehood  To 
develop  and  administer  the  Italian  c(m- 
ception  of  unity,  our  monarchy  has  se- 
lected and  selects  men  who  never  had  the 
slightest  faith  in  it — the  men  of  the  Con- 
federations,  who  were  ever  the  persecu- 
tors of  the  apostles  of  unity.  The  con- 
sciousness of  not  being  imited  to  the 
nation  by  a  single  link  of  intellect  or  love, 
compels  the  Government  to  a  perennial 
dread  of  popular  process  and  constant 
policy  of  resistance;  its  guiding  rule  is 
never  to  yield  to  public  opinion,  until  it 
threatens  to  burst  forth  in  open  and  over- 
powering conflict. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  bases  of  my 
opposition  to  the  institution.  For  the 
rest — the  deviation  of  our  army  from  its 
original  and  sole  duty,  the  guardianship 
of  the  soil  and  honor  of  the  nation,  to  make 
of  it  an  instrument  of  internal  repression, 
the  creation  of  a  body  of  useless  employes, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  imdue  influence  over 
the  provinces,  the  negation  of  local  liber- 
ties, the  absence  of  all  international  policy, 
the  ruin  of  oiu:  finance,  die  system  of  un- 
just and  excessive  taxation — ^all  these  are 
but  the  logical  result  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  things. 

They  who,  in  the  face  of  history  and  of 
recent  events,  deny  this,  deceive  them- 
selves; they  who,  in  our  chamber  and 
elsewhere,  seek  to  lead  Italy  towards  her 
aim  without  first  overthrowing  this  condi- 
tion of  things,  deceive  th^nselves  and  the 
country,  and  prepare  for  themselves,  I 
say  it  regretfiilly,  both  isolation  Mid  dis- 
credit, and  for  Uie  country  a  crisis,  all  the 


more  violent  and  prolonged  as  the  condi- 
tion of  Italy  is  ^>ecial  aad  peculiar.  To 
the  growing  na^tion,  as  to  tbe  chikl,  every 
deviation  from  an  devated  and  noble  ed^ 
ucational  rule  is  fraug^  widi  singular, 
often  tremendous,  evil 

The  question  is,  above  all  things,  a 
moral  question.  A  government  must 
either  educate  or  corrupt  An  institu- 
tion founded  upon  a  frdsehood  cannot  in- 
spire the  life  it  does  not  possess ;  it  either 
impels  the  country  upon  a  path  of  wrong 
and  error  (consciously  or  not,  no  matter), 
or,  destroying  the  moral  unity  of  the 
nation,  by  creating  a  condition  of  constant 
internal  antagonism  injurious  to  progress, 
finally  reduces  it  to  the  inertia  of  ^otism 
and  skepticism.  Now  inertia,  in  a  peo- 
ple whose  nationality  is  (^  and^it  date, 
confirmed  by  the  education  of  centuries, 
and  accepted,  in  deference  to  a  certain 
amount  of  mission  already  frilfiUed  by 
other  nations,  though  always  more  or  less 
dishonorable,  is  not,  necessarily,  fataL 
But  to  a  rising  nation  like  our  own,  to 
whom  growth  is  a  necessity  requiring  an 
unique  directing  power,  governing  its 
forces,  studying  the  path  to  be  pursued, 
and  determining  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  alliance  of  other  nations,  inertia 
and  long  delay  are  not  only  dishonorable 
but  fatal. 

The  bases  of  national  existence,  for  all 
who  regard  a  nation  as  something  more 
than  an  aggr^ate  of  individuals  bom  to 
grow  com  and  to  consume  it,  are  fraternity 
of  ffith,  consciousness  ef  a  common  aim, 
and  association  of  all  the  national  facul- 
ties and  forces  in  harmonious  endeavor 
towards  its  realization.  You  cannot  ac- 
custom a  people  to  the  belief  that  it  may 
live  and  progress  through  a  perennial  dual- 
ism between  the  directing  power  and 
itself;  that  the  temple  of  its  worship  may 
bear  the  word  Frivili^e  inscribed  upon  its 
cupola,  and  Equality  upon  the  base ;  that 
it  may  remain  a  useless  member  of  the 
European  community,  abdicating  evefry 
duty,  ministry,  or  mission  towards  the  rest, 
and  concentrating  its  whole  activity  upon 
paltry  individual  interests — ^without  falsi- 
fying its  moral  sense,  eneigy,  and  intelli- 
gence, or  reducing  it  to  a  condition  of 
doubt,  discouragement,  or  indifierence. 

Symptoms  of  these  evils  are  already  too 
evident  amongst  us.  Italy  is  no  longer 
the  Italy  of  i860.  Our  multitudes,  de- 
luded in  the  great  hopes  they  had  founded 
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on  the  advantages  of  unity,  are  rapidly 
losing  their  national  political  moral  sense, 
and  giving  ear  to  the  fatal  insinuations  of 
a  federalism,  which  ten  years  ago  was 
mute.  Our  middle  class  proves,  by  its 
neglect  of  the  electoral  urn,  its  growing 
indifference  to  the  exercise  of  its  politicd 
rights.  Our  Chamber,  in  part  blindly 
servile  to  the  Government,  and  in  part 
hampered  by  the  narrowness  of  a  formula* 
whidi  the  deputies  who  swear  allegiance 
to  it  regard  as  both  false  and  pernicious, 
is  disinherited  of  all  initiative,  and  daily 
losing  the  character  and  importance  a  par- 
liamentary assembly  should  possess.  Men's 
minds  are  invaded  by  a  skepticism,  and 
oppressed  by  the  species  of  torpor  which 
overcomes  those  who  see  no  remedy  for 
constantly-recurring  ills ;  they  withdraw 
from  public  life,  and  absorb  themselves 
exclusively  in  jwivate  affairs.  Morality — 
between  the  example  set  in  high  places, 
and  the  spread  of  materialism,  in  part  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  false  tactics  of 
the  monarchy  towards  the  ex]Mring  religion 
— is  completely  undermined.  It  is  not 
thus  that  nations  rise ;  it  is  thus  they  die. 

It  is  time  to  renounce  a  policy  of  ex- 
pedients, opportunism^  concealment,  in- 
trigue, reticence,  and  parliamentary  com- 
promise— characteristic  of  the  languid  life 
of  nations  in  decay — for  the  simple,  virgin, 
loyal,  and  logical  policy,  deduced  from  a 
moral  law  and  dominant  principle,  which 
has  ever  inaugurated  the  yoimg  life  of 
nations  called  to  a  high  destiny. 

The  first  condition  of  this  new  life  is 
solemnly  to  declare,  by  the  freely  and 
universailly  accepted  voice  of  our  wisest 
and  best  men,  that  Italy,  convinced  that 
her  hour  has  come,  arises,  spontaneously 
and  unanimously,  in  the  name  of  her  duty 
and  the  living  right  of  the  peoples,  to  con- 
stitute herself  a  nation  of  free  and  equal 
brothers,  and  claim  her  true  rank  among 
already  constituted  nations.  The  seconc^ 
to  ascertain  and  sum  up  the  religious, 
moral,  and  political  principles  in  which 
the  Italian  people  actually  believe;  the 
aim  towards  ii4iich  they  tend ;  the  special 
mission  by  which  they  are  distinguished, 
and  to  which  they  intend  to  consecrate 
themselves^  for  their  own  progress  and 
for  that  of  humanity  ;  and,  finally,  to  deter- 
mine to  what  men  the  country  ^all  dele- 

♦  The  Piedmontese  Constitution  referred  to 
above. 


gate  the  duty  of  developing,  and  practically 
applying,  the  national  idea  to  the  various 
branches  of  social  activity. 

Until  Ais  be  done,  the  country  may 
.  drag  on  from  effort  to  effort,  from  revo- 
lution to  revolution  ;  it  cannot  exist  as  a 
nation.  And  this  first  and  triple  con- 
dition of  nationality  can  only  be  fulfilled 
by  a  national  pact,  proclaimed  in  Rome 
by  a  constituent  assembly,  elected  by  the 
sufirage,  direct  or  indirect,*  of  all  the  citi- 
zens c^  Italy. 

A  national  pact  is  the  inauguration  of  a 
nationality — ^its  baptism;  it  is  the  initi- 
ative, defining  and  determining  its  normal 
life^  and  the  peaceful,  successive  evolution 
of  the  forces  and  the  faculties  of  the 
country.  Without  such  an*  initiative  to 
guide  and  direct  the  universal  vote  under 
the  escort  of  a  principle,  or  moral  doc- 
trine, towards  the  common  aim,  universal 
sufirage  itself  may  be  made  the  sport  of 
temporal  passion,  or  the  tool  of  false  and 
ambitiotis  agitators.  Plebiscites,  without 
such  guidance,  the  mere  unenlightened 
expression  of  the  brute  force  of  numbers, 
have  led,  and  would  lead  again,  at  short 
intervals,  to  republics,  moderate  monarch- 
ies, and  Bonapartist  despotisms.  Upon 
the  character  of  the  initiative,  so  long  as 
the  people  are  not  uniformly  and  frater- 
nally educated,  will  depend  the  character 
of  all  the  solemn  acts  of  citizenship  which 
the  multitudes  are  called  upon  to  accom- 
plish. 

It  is  well  known  what  is  the  institution 
which  I  regard  as  the  logical  consequence 
of  the  principles  in  which  I  have  faifli,  and 
of  our  national  Italian  tradition ;  but  I  may 
once  again  define  it  here  as  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  the  national  idea 
regularly  entrusted  by  the  elected  of  the 
people  to  men  of  the  highest  capacity  and 
proved  virtue.  I  believe,  and  it  will  be 
the  object  of  my  forthcoming  publication 
to  prove,  that  only  by  adopting  this  re- 
publican formula  can  Italy  avoid  an  in- 
definite series  of  crises,  more  or  less 
dangerous,  and  arise  a  great,  virtuous,  and 
prosperous  nation,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  her  high  destiny. 

It  has  often  been  said  to  me,  and  even 
more  frequently  of  late,  by  men  belonging  * 


*  I  myself  prefer  the  indirect  method  of  suf- 
frage—or the  sufirage  in  two  d^;iees;  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  detail  which  need  not  be  developed 
here. 
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to  the  Government  party :  "  Write,  dis- 
cuss with  us  ;  the  path  of  public  aposto- 
late  is  open  to  you  ;  is  it  not  enough  ?  We 
have  a  right  to  put  down  conspiracy  and 
insurrection ;  but  we  will  respect  the 
peaceful  philosophic  expression  of  ideas." 
Once  again  I  respond  to  the  appeal.  I 
have  attempted  this  peaceful,  philosophi- 
cal apostolate  very  often  ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  never  fulfilled  the  engagement 
made  for  it,  and  has  invariably  answered 
me  tiy  sequestration  and  judicial  prose- 
cution ;  without  one  word  of  protest  from 
its  supporters,  even  when  the  incriminated 
pages  were  merely  historic.  But  it  is  well 
to  renew  the  attempt,  if  only  to  judge 
whether  our ,  Government  is  capable  of 
learning  wisdom,  and  to  see  whether  they 
who  pledge  themselves  for  it  will,  at  least, 
protest  in  favor  of  free  thought.  My  pub- 
lication, openly  republican  in  its  teach- 
ings, will  make  no  appeal  to  arms,  will  not 
excite  to  rebellion.  The  Italians,  when 
intellectually  convinced,  must  decide  up- 
on their  course  of  action  for  themselves. 
We  republicans,  ever  ready  to  follow 
them  upon  whatsoever  straight  path  they 
select  towards  the  national  aim,  intend  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  interval  to  refute 
those  prejudices  and  errors  which  lead 
men  from  the  great  idea  which  is  the  basis 
of  our  apostolate.  The  conduct  of  the 
Government  towards  us  during  our  theo- 
retic discussion  of  the  present  and  future 
condition  of  Italy,  will  enable  my  country- 
men to  form  an  estimate  both  of  its  con- 
scientiousness and  moral  strength. 

My  chief  purpose,  however,  will  be  to 
combat  those  errors  in  our  own  camp 
which  deface  the  republican  ideal.  Many 
of  the  accusations  against  us  are  unworthy 
of  reply.  To  those  who  still  prate  of 
anarchy  and  weakness  as  inseparable  from 
republican  institutions,  it  is  enough  to 
point  to  the  prodigies  of  energy  and  pro- 
gress recently  achieved  by  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  peaceful  liberty  of 
Switzerland.  To  those  who  blush  not  to 
utter  childish  fears  of  popular  tyranny, 
spoliation,  or  terrorism  amongst  us,  out 
answer  is — Venice,  Rome,  and  all  thar 
the  republicans  have  said  and  done  in 
Italy  during  the  last  forty  years. 

But  the  materialism  which  dismembers 
the  human  unity  and  prefixes  a  goal,  while 
it  withdraws  every  noble  motive  or  sacred 
faith  urging  mankind  to  reach  it ;  the  fake 
philosophies  which  (knowingly  or  unknow- 


ii^ly)  end  in  mere  adoration  of  the  fait 
accompli^  success,  and  force ;  the  political 
and  moral  schools  which,  from  the  many 
essential  terms  of  the  social  problem, 
select  a  single  one,  and  strive  to  solve 
every  secondary  problem  through  it 
alone;  the  blind,  servile  spirit  of  imi- 
tation rooted  amongst  us  by  the  glories 
of  the  first  French  Revolution,  which 
would  chain  us  down  to  those  for- 
mulae and  theories  of  individual  rights 
which  were  the  summing  up  of  an  epoch 
now  exhausted,  and  strive  to  make  them 
the  initiative  of  an  epoch  to  come ;  the 
exaggerated  disposition  to  confound  in 
unjust  and  equal  blame  and  suspicion 
many  who,  however  intellectually  mis- 
taken, love  their  country  as  honestly  as 
ourselves,  with  those  intriguers  who  con- 
sciously and  corruptly  betray  the  national 
revolution  through  lust  of  wealth  or 
power ;  the  narrow  habit  of  mind  which,  in 
contempt  for  an  inert  and  evil  present, 
cries  anathema  on  a  great  and  fruitful 
past,  falsifying  history,  robbing  Italy  of 
her  old  glories,  and  denying  tradition, 
which  is  the  life  of  humanity — these  are 
errors  in  oiu-  own  camp  which  call  for 
earnest  examination  and  refutation  from 
us.  Introduced  into  Italian  democracy 
by  foreign  schools,  they  are  leading  the 
intellect  of  Italy  astray.  It  is  time  to  re- 
call it  from  sterile  analysis  to  the  syn- 
thetic, unifying  habit  of  our  national, 
philosophic  school ;  from  the  materialism 
which  assumes  to  comprehend,  explain, 
and  determine  motion,  while  cancellingf  the 
motive  power,  to  the  old,  perennial  doc- 
trine of  the  Spirit,  which  unites  motion  and 
Mover ;  and  this,  as  best  I  may,  I  shall  do. 
Our  national  revolution  can  only  be 
accomplished  on  these  conditions.  Blind 
reaction  can  but  achieve  the  victory  of  a 
day;  mere  negation  may  overthrow  an 
edifice  already  undermined,  it  can  neither 
lead  the  people  onvmrds  in  efficacious, 
organized  activity,  nor  build  up  the  tem- 
ple of  the  nation.  Faithful  to  the  ideal 
set  before  us  by  our  country's  tradition, 
but  watchful  to  harmonize  it  with  the  tra- 
dition of  humanity  and  the  teachings  of 
individual  conscience — tolerant  as  well  as 
moral — our  party  is  bound  to  confute 
without  condemnation  or  misconcq>tion 
of  motives.  We  may,  without  fear  of  fur- 
nishing arms  to  the  enemy,  declare  all 
religions  to  be  the  successive  expressions 
of  a  series  of  educational  epochs,  and  re- 
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cognize  the  religious  faculty  as  eternal  in 
the  human  soul,  and  eternally  the  link 
between  eartfi  and  heaven.  We  may  ad- 
mire the  gigantic  energy  of  will  arid  the 
sublime  moral  endeavor  of  Gregory  VII. 
(impossible  of  realization  throu^  the  in- 
strument, Christianity),  and  yet  affirm,  in 
the  name  of  the  progress  already  achieved, 
that  the  Papacy  is  dead  for  ever.  We 
may  recognize  the  mission  fulfilled  in 
other  lands  by  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
and  yet  proclaim  for  all  men  the  right  and 
duty  of  passing  onwards  and  leaving  those 
worn-out  forms  behind  We  may,  without 
denying  our  worship  of  authority — true 
scope  of  all  research — ^yet  assert  our  mis- 
sion and  duty  of  combating  every  author- 
ity not  founded  upon  the  two  essential 
conditions,  of  the  free  and  enlightened 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  proved 
capacity  in  the  governing  power  to  fecun- 
date and  direct  human  life. 

v. 

I  believe  in  God : 

In  a  providential  law,  prefixed  by  Him 
to  life : 

A  law,  not  of  fall,  expiation,  and  re- 
demption through  grace  of  past  or  present 
intermediates  between  God  and  man ; 
but  of  indefinite  progress,  founded  upon 
and  measured  by  our  own  efforts  : 

In  the  unity  of  life;  misconceived  by 
the  philosophy  of  the  last  two  centuries : 

In  the  unity  of  the  law ;  both  as  regards 
the  collective  and  individual  manifestations 
of  life : 

In  the  immortality  of  the  Ego ;  which 
is  but  the  application  of  the  law  of  pro- 
gress (irrefutably  revealed  by  the  combined 
evidence  of  historical  tradition,  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  human  soul,  and  die  discov- 
eries of  science)  to  the  individual  manifes- 
tation of  life : 

In  free  will;  without  which  responsi- 
bility, conscience,  and  the  power  of  deser- 
ving progress,  are  impossible : 

In  the  association — successive  and  ever- 
increasing — of  all  the  human  faculties  and 
powers ;  as  the  sole  method  of  progress, 
at  once  individual  and  collective  : 

In  the  unity  of  the  human  race  and  moral 
equality  of  all  the  children  of  God ;  without 
distinction  of  sex,  color,  or  position,  and 
never  to  be  interrupted  save  by  crime : 

And  therefore : 

In  the  sacred,  inexorable,  dominant 
idea  of  duty,  as  the  one  sole  rule  of  life ; 


— du^,  embracing  for  eadi,  according  to 
his  spnere  and  power,  alike  the  family,  the 
fatherland,  and  humanity ;  the  family,  altar 
of  the  fatherland ;  the  fatherland,  sanctu- 
ary of  humanity ;  humanity,  portion  of  tjic 
universe  and  temple  erected  to  God,  who 
creates  it  that  it  may  gravitate  towards 
Him  ; — duty,  which  commands  us  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  others,  in  order  to 
achieve  our  own,  and  our  own,  in  order  to 
benefit  others  ;--duty,  without  which  no 
right  can  exist,  and  which  creates  the  one 
pure,  sacred,  and  efficacious  virtue,  Sacri- 
fice ;  halo  that  crowns  and  sanctifies  the 
human  soul. 

Finally,  I  believe,  not  in  the  actual 
dogma,  but  in  a  new,  great,  religious 
manifestation,  founded  on  the  above  prin- 
ciples, destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  initiative  of  a  people  of 
freemen  and  believers — firom  Rome,  if  she 
will  comprehend  her  mission — and  which, 
while  accepting  those  portions  of  truth 
discovered  by  anterior  religrons,  shall  re- 
veal a  new  portion ;  and  overthrowing,  at 
its  advent,  all  privilege  and  caste  intoler- 
ance, disclose  to  us  the  path  of  future 
progress. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  will  gov- 
ern the  views  taken  by  us  in  all  moral, 
intellectual,  political,  and  economic  mat- 
ters. I  believe  that  what  the  monarchical 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  the  day  are 
pleased  to  ciXi  politics — reduced  to  a  mere 
art,  and  disjoined  firom  all  notion  of  moral- 
ity— are  a  sin  before  God,  and  a  destruc- 
tion to  the  peoples.  The  sole  true  aim 
of  politics  is  the  application  of  the  moral 
law  to  the  civil  organization  of  a  people, 
in  its  internal  and  external  life  ;  the  true 
aim  of  economy  is  the  application  of  the 
same  law  to  the  organization  of  labor — 
production  and  distribution.  All  that 
tends  towards  that  aim  is  good,  and  to  be 
furthered ;  all  that  withdraws  men  fronl  it  is 
evil,  and  to  be  combated  until  overcome. 
Government  and  people  must  be  united  in 
this  labor,  even  as  thought  and  action 
are  united  in  the  individual.  What  is  true 
for  one  nation  is  true  for  all ;  nations  are 
the  individuals  of  humanity.  Their  inter- 
nal organization  is  the  machinery  which 
enables  them  to  fiilfil  their  task  in  the 
world.  Nationalities  are  sacred.  Provi- 
dentially constituted,  they  represent  the 
division  of  labor,  the  special  task  to  be 
fulfilled  by  each  for  the  benefit  of  all ; 
even  as  division  of  labor  and  special  tasks 
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are  organized  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
city,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens. 
They  who  forsake  the  common  aim  be- 
come useless ;  by  persistence  in  the  evil, 
wtddi  is  egotism,  they  perish;  nor  can 
revive,  save  by  once  again  seeking  die 
goal  through  the  path  of  expiation. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  two  sources  of 
the  evils  by  which  Italy  is  afflicted — dis- 
union between  the  governing  power  and 
the  governed,  and  the  prevailing  individual 
egotism — it  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
government  truly  representing  the  tenden- 
cies and  duties  of  the  nation,  and  to  de- 
termine the  national  aim — origin  and 
guiding  rule  of  the  national  duty.  .The 
first  is  a  problem  of  form,  to  be  solved  by 
the  initiative  of  the  whole  country,  by 
whatsoever  means  possible ;  the  second 
must  be  solved  by  the  delegates  of  the 
nation,  through  the  formation  of  the  na- 
tional pact,  and  a  system  of  public,  uni- 
versal, compulsory  education,  to  be  de- 
termined by  that  pact 

Before  either  of  these  things  can  be 
done,  however,  the  essential  preliminary 
step  is  to  recognize  and  declare  the  true 
seat  of  sovereignty. 

Two  schools,  both  foreign,  and  both 
founded  upon  that  dismemberment  of  the 
human  unity  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above,  now  occupy  the  field,  and  give 
different  solution  to  the  philosophico-reli- 
gious,  political,  and  economic  questions 
which  agitate  the  mind  of  Europe. 

The  first  declares  the  seat  of  sove- 
reignty to  be  in  individual  man,  in  the 
hiunan  ego.  Destitute  of  all  notion  of  a 
collective  law,  and,  therefore,  of  all  idea 
of  a  collective  duty,  it  perceives  on  every 
side  one  partial,  temporary  manifestation 
of  life — certain,  supreme,  inviolable  rights, 
and  founds  its  entire  organization  upon 
these.  Individual  spontaneity,  whether 
as  generative  of  power  cU  facto  or  as  pos- 
sessed of  an  instinctive  rule  of  truth  and 
justice,  is,  according  to  this  school,  in 
itself  a  sign  of  sovereignty.  The  general 
interest  will  be — so  say  the  disciples  of  the 
school — a  sufficient  guide  to  prevent  the 
innumerable  conflicts  arising  between 
these  small  local  sovereignties  from  de- 
generating into  civil  war ;  or,  where  this 
IS  insufficient,  the  action  of  the  general 
force  prepoiiiderant  over  alL  The  reli- 
gious outcome  of  this  school,  among 
those  whose  timidity  inclines  them  to 
halt  halfway,  is  Protestantism  ;  among  the 


more  resolutely  logical.  Materialism.  In 
politics  it  leads  to  federalism,  to  absolute 
liberty  of  education,  quasi-absolute  inde- 
pendence of  local  interests,  and  to  resist- 
ance to  all  governmental  dictation  re- 
duced to  a  system.  In  international 
matters  it  leads  to  non-intervention,  in 
economy  to  unlimited  competition,  the 
recognition  of  every  vested  right,  no  mat- 
ter how  ii^mious  to  the  majority,  and  to 
laissez  faire  as  the  guiding  rule.  Among 
the  various  human  faculties,  it  recognizes 
and  bases  its  social  system  upon  one 
alone — liberty.  The  State  is  for  this 
school  nothing  nK)re  than  an  aggregate  of 
individuals,  recognizing  no  common  aim 
superior  to  the  separate  interest  of  each ; 
the  nation  an  aggregate  of  communes, 
each  sovereign  arbitrator  of  its  own  de- 
velopment; and  government  a  neces- 
sary evil,  to  be  limited  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  its  fiinction  reduced  to  that  of  a 
restraining  force,  preventing  the  citizens 
from  robbing  or  maltreating  one  another. 
The  second  school  is  in  all  things  the 
opposite  of  the  first  It  declares  the  sov- 
ereignty to  be  in  the  collective  will,  in 
the  We ;  and  tends,  gradually  but  inevit- 
ably, to  concentrate  it  in  a  few  men,  if  • 
not  in  one  man.  It  regards  the  State  as 
d,ll  in  all,  the  individual  as  null,  or  quasi- 
null.  The  nation  absorbs  in  its  mighty 
centralisation  all  independence  of  local 
life.  Theoretically  the  governing  concep- 
tion by  which  the  nation  is  ruled  is  based 
upon  good;  but  practically  this  concep- 
tion is  not  elaborated,  modified,  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  free  examination  and  con- 
sent of  all  the  citizens.  Theoretically  this 
conception  is  administered  and  applied  by 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  nation;  but 
practically  these  are  not  chosen  by  the 
people,  but  selected,  the  majority  of  them 
at  least,  by  the  few  previously  declared 
best  and  wisest  Association  is  prescribed 
and  ordained,  but  decreed  upon  uniform 
determinate  conditions.  The  instruments 
of  labor,  of  production,  are  successively 
the  property  of  the  State,  and  the  laws  of 
distribution  prefixed  by  the  State.  In* 
religion  this  school  leads  the  timid  to 
Catholicism,  the  daring  to  Pantheism.  In 
politics  it  leads  to  despotism — either  of 
one,  few,  or  many,  matters  little;  in 
economy,  to  the  endeavor,  probably  in- 
efficacious, after  a  certain  degree  of  ma- 
terial well-being,  only  to  be  achieved  on 
condition  of  extinguishing  all  possibility 
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of  increase  of  production,  or  of  progress, 
and  destroying  every  motive  for  increase 
of  activity,  invention,  or  initiative  in  indi- 
viduals. As  liberty  is  all  in  all  to  the 
first  school,  so  is  authority  all  in  all  to  the 
second. 

i  reject  both  schools.  Each  of  them — 
no  matter  what  name  it  assumes — is  but 
an  issue  and  continuation  of  the  duality 
contained  in  the  religious  dogma  I  believe 
to  be  exhausted.  The  republican  institu- 
tion, rightly  understood,  takes  its  point  of 
departure  from  a  far  higher  sphere — a 
sphere  in  which  the  much-abused  terms 
liberty  and  authority  are  not  at  variance, 
but  harmonized  and  united. 

The  problem  agitating  humanity  is  not 
a  negation  of  the  idea  of  authority,  with- 
out which  moral  anarchy  is  inevitable, 
and  consequently,  sooner  or  later,  mate- 
rial anarchy  also;  it  is  the  negation  of 
every  extinct  authority,  based  solejy  on 
the  fact  of  its  existence  in  the  past,  or 
upon  privilege  (of  birth  or  other)  main- 
tained without  the  free  consent  of  all  the 
citizens,  and  inaccessible  to  future  prog- 
ress. 

The  problem  is  not  a  negation  of  lib- 
erty, without  which  tyranny  is  inevitable, 
it  is  the  restitution  of  that  idea-word  to  its 
true  meaning — the  faculty  of  choosing^ 
according  to  capacity^  tendency^  and  cir- 
cumstance^ between  various  methods  of 
reaching  the  common  aim.  It  is  the  rejec- 
tion of  all  liberty  which  would  make  of 
itself  the  aim,  and  commit  human  society 
and  the  human  mission  to  the  rule  of  in- 
dividual passion  or  interest.  Authority 
and  liberty,  rightfully  conceived,  are 
equally  sacred,  their  union  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  right  solution  of  every  social 
question. 

The  liberty  of  all  through  the  associa- 
tion of  all:  such  is  the  republican  formula. 

Liberty  and  association,  conscience  and 
tradition,  the  individual  and  the  nation, 
the  I  and  the  We — all  these  are  msepar- 
able  elements  of  human  nature ;  essential, 
each  and  all,  to  its  organized  develop- 
ment What  is  wanted  in  order  to  har- 
monize and  direct  them  all  towards  a  sin/i^e 
aim,  is  a  point  of  union  superior  to  them  alL 
The  necessities  of  practical  life,  therefore, 
inevitably  lead  us  back  to  the  first  great 
principles  theoretically  stated  above. 

The  seat  of  sovereignty  is  neither  the 
I  nor  the  We.  The  sovereignty  is  in 
God,   the   source  of  life;    in  progress, 


which  defines  life ;  in  the  moral  law,  which 
defines  duty.  In  other  words,  the  sover- 
eignty is  in  the  aim,  of  which  we  are  all 
but  executors.  Knowledge  of  the  aim 
may  be  readied  in  our  epoch,  whensoever 
the  human  intellect,  inspired  by  love  of 
good,  guiding  its  research  by  the  tradition 
of  humanity,  and  hearkening  to  the  voice 
of  individual  conscience,  perceives  these 
two  sole  criteria  of  trutii  to  be  in  har- 
mony. 

But  knowledge  of  the  aim  thus  obtain- 
ed, there  is  yet  need  of  an  interpreter  to 
direct  the  national  advance  towards  it, 
and  practically  apply  it  to  the  various 
branches  of  human  activity.  This  inter- 
preter must  represent  the  I  and  the  We, 
authority  and  liberty,  the  State  and  the  in- 
dividual ;  it  must  be  progressive,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  either  a  single  man  or  order 
of  men,  chosen  by  the  chance  or  fatality 
of  privilege,  in  its  very  nature  immovable. 
Given  the  first  principles  which  I  have 
laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  the  com- 
mon pact  of  fraternity  and  faith,  the  in- 
terpreter can  be  no  other  than  the  people, 
the  nation. 

God  and  the  people  are  the  two  sole 
terms  yhich  survive  an  analysis  of  die 
elements  accepted  by  all  political  schools 
as  the  foundation  of  the  social  state. 
Rome  well  knows  the  path  of  self-sacrifice, 
citizen  virtue,  and  true  glory,  upon  which, 
led  by  the  banner  inscribed  with  those 
solemn  words  in  '49,  she  rekindled  all 
Italy's  love  and  faith  in  her. 

Joseph  Mazzini. 

Postscript. — It  is  of  course  impossible, 
within  the  space  afforded  by  a  single  article, 
to  develop  or  even  fully  to  enumerate  the 
long  series  of  consequences  which  would 
necessarily  follow  upon  the  Inauguration  of 
the  first  principles  set  forth  at  its  com* 
mencement  Once  accepted  as  our  rule  of 
guidance,  they  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
assertion  of  our  Italian  mission,  and  there- 
fore of  our  national  unity — materially  by  the 
reconquest  of  the  Trentino,  Istria,  and  Nice ; 
morally  by  a  national  education  coupled  with 
perfect  liberty  of  religious  instruction ;  unity 
of  defence,  or  armament  of  the  whole  nation ; 
unity  of  national  pact  and  of  every  institu- 
tion representing  the  civil,  political,  and 
economic  progress  of  the  nation ;  perennial 
activity  of  the  legislative  power  and  adminis- 
tration, of  all  institutions  concerning  the  na- 
tional progress  through  commissions  dele- 
gated by  i^  and  not  b^rtiieezecirtiye;  liberty 
of  the  communes  in  aul  purely  local  matters  ; 
suppression  of  all  offices  created  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  exercising  undue  governmental  influ- 
ence in  local  distncts ;  distribution  of  powers 
regulated,  not  upon  an  absurd  notion  of  divi- 
sion of  sovereignty,  but  according  to  differ- 
ence of  function ;  diminution  of  the  number 
and  more  eaual  remuneration  of  emphyisj 
abolition  of  the  political  oath  ;  universal  suf- 
frage as  a  first  step  towards  the  political  edu- 
cation of  the  people  ;  legislation  directed  to- 
wards the  assistance  ana  encouragement  of 
economic  and  intellectual  progress  in  the 
more  needy  classes ;  national  encouragement 
given  to  all  voluntary,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural associations  among  working  men,  con- 
stituted in  accordance  with  certain  general 
rules  of  morality  and  proved  capacity ;  special 
attention  given  to  the  duty  of  reclaiming  un- 
healthy or  uncultivated  tracts  of  land ;  resti- 
tution of  neglected  communal  rights  and 
consequent  creation  of  a  new  class  of  small 
proprietors ;  unification  of  the  S3r8tem  of  tax- 


ation (so  arranged  as  to  bear  chiefly  on 
superfluities),  combined  with  economic  meth- 
od of  collection ;  abolition  of  all  restraints 
upon  the  circulation  of  internal  and  foreign 
produce ;  foundation  of  the  economic  sjrstem 
upon  the  elimination  of  every  unnecessary 
expense  and  progressive  increase  of  produc- 
tion ;  recognition  of  all  anterior  obligations 
contractedby  the  nation ;  disposition  to  £icili- 
tate  the  mobilization  of  the  soil ;  abolition  of 
all  monopolies ;  responsibility  of  every  public 
servant;  international' policy  governed  by 
the  same  moral  laws  as  the  internal;  alli- 
ances founded  upon  similarity  of  national 
tendency  or  aim,  vrith  special  disposition  to 
facilitate  those  linking  Italy  with  the  element 
of  growing  or  future  nationalities,  such  as  the 
Greek,  Rouman,  and  Slavonian  populations 
who  are  destined  to  solve  the  question  of 
eastern  Europe,  Ac,  &c.,  &c. 
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THE  NATURAL  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BY  CANON  KINGSLEY.  ^ 
{A  Paper  read  in  the  Hall  of  Sion  College,  yan,  lo,  1871.) 


fNovalis,  I  think,  says  that  one's  own 
thought  gains  quite  infinitely  in  value  as 
soon  as  one  finds  it  shared  by  even  one 
other  human  being.  The  saving  has 
proved  true,  at  least,  to  me.  The  morn- 
ing after  this  paper  was  read,  I  received  a 
book,  "The  Genesis  of  Species,  by  St. 
George  Mivart,  F.  R.  S.**  The  name  of 
the  author  demanded  all  attention  and 
respect ;  and  as  I  read  on,  I  found  him, 
to  my  exceeding  pleasure,  advocating 
views  which  I  had  long  held,  with  a  learn- 
ing and  ability  to  which  I  have  no  preten- 
sions. The  book  will,  doubtless,  excite 
much  useful  criticism  and  discussion  in 
the  scientific  world.  I  hope  that  it  may 
do  the  same  in  the  clerical  world ;  and  I 
earnestly  beg  those  clergymen  who  heard 
me  with  so  much  patience  and  courtesy 
at  Sion  College,  to  ponder  well  Mr. 
Mivart's  last  chapter,  on  "Theology  and 
Evolution."] 

When  I  accepted  the  unexpected  and 
undeserved  honor  of  being  allowed  to^ 
lecture  here,  the  first  subject  which  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  vas  Natural  Theology. 

It  is  one  which  has  taken  up  much  of 
my  thought  for  some  yean  past,  which 
seems  to  me  more  and  more  important, 
and  which  is  just  now  somewhat  forgotten. 
I  therefore  determined  to  say  a  few  words 


on  it  to-night.  I  do  not  pretend  to  teach, 
but  only  to  suggest ;  to  point  out  certain 
problems  of  natural  theology,  the  further 
solution  of  which  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
soon  attempted 

I  wish  to  speak,  remember,  not  on 
natural  religion,  but  on  natural  theology. 
By  the  first,  I  understand  what  can  oe 
learned  from  the  physical  universe  of 
man's  duty  to  God  and  to  his  neighbor; 
by  the  latter,  I  understand  what  can  be 
learned  concerning  God  Himself.  Of 
natural  religion  I  shall  say  nothing.  I  do 
not  even  affirm  that  a  natural  religion  is 
possible :  but  I  do  very  earnestly  believe 
that  a  natural  theology  is  possible ;  and  I 
earnestly  believe  also  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  natural  theology,  should,  in 
every  age,  keep  pace  with  doctrinal  or 
ecclesiastical  theology. 

Bishop  Butler  certainly  held  this  beliefl 
His  "Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and 
Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature" — a  book  for  which  I  entertain 
the  most  profound  resi)ect — ^is  based  on  a 
belief  that  the  God  of  Natiwe  and  the  God 
of  Grace  are  one ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
God  who  satisfies  our  conscience  ought 
more  or  less  to  satisfy  our  reason  also. 
To  teach  that  was  Butler's  mission,  and 
he  fulfilled  it  well.  But  it  is  a  mission 
which  has  to  be  re-fulfilled  again  and  again, 
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as  human  thought  changes  and  human 
science  •develops ;  for  if  in  any  agfe  or 
country  the  God  who  seems  to  be  reveal- 
ed by  Nature  seems  different  from  the  God 
who  is  revealed  by  the  then  popular 
religion,  then  that  God,  and  the  rehgion 
which  tells  of  that  God,  will  gradually 
cease  to  be  believed  in. 

For  the  demands  of  Reason  (as  none 
knew  better  than  good  Bishop  Butler) 
must  be  and  ought  to  be  satisfied.  And 
when  a  popular  war  arises  between  the 
reason  of  a  generation  and  its  theology, 
it  behoves  the  ministers  of  religion  to  in- 
quire, with  all  humility  and  godly  fear,  on 
which  side  lies  the  fault:  whether  the 
theology  which  they  expound  is  all  that  it 
should  be,  or  whether  the  reason  of  those 
who  impugn  it  is  all  that  it  should  be. 

For  n^e,  as  (I  trust)  an  orthodox  priest 
of  the  Chiu*ch  of  England,  I  believe  the 
theology  of  the  National  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  by  law  established,  to  be  emi- 
nently rational  as  well  as  scriptuxaL  It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  me  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  have  done  more  for 
sound  physical  science  than  the  clergy  of 
any  other  denomination ;  or  that  the  three 
greatest  natural  theologians  with  which  I, 
at  least,  am  acquainted — ^Berkeley,  But- 
ler, and  Paley — should  have  belonged  to 
our  Church.  I  am  not  unaware  of  what 
the  Germans  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  done.  I  consider  Goethe's  claims 
to  have  advanced  natural  theology  very 
much  over-rated :  but  I  do  recommend  to 
young  clergymen  Herder's  "Outlines  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man  "  as 
a  book  (in  spite  of  certain  defects)  full  of 
sound  fnd  precious  wisdom.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  English  natural  theology  in  tiie 
eighteenth  century  stood  more  secure  than 
that  of  any  other  nation,  on  the  founda- 
tion which  Berkeley,  Butler,  and  Paley 
had  laid ;  and  that  if  our  orthodox  think- 
ers for  the  last  hundred  years  had  followed 
steadily  in  their  steps,  we  should  not  be 
deploring  now  a  wide,  and  as  some  think 
increasing  divorce  between  Science  and 
Christianity. 

But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The  impulse 
given  by  Wesley  and  Whitfield  turned 
(and  not  before  it  was  needed)  the  earnest 
minds  of  England  almost  exclusively  to 
questions  of  personal  religion ;  and  that 
impulse,  under  many  unexpected  forms. 


has  continued  ever  since.  I  only  state 
the  fact — I  do  Qot  deplore  it ;  God  for- 
bid !  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  chil- 
dren, and  as,  according  to  the  wise  Ameri- 
ca:n,  "  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world," 
so  it  takes  all  sorts  ^o  make  a  living 
Church.  But  that  the  religious  temper 
of  England,  for  the  last  two  or  three  gene- 
rations, has  been  unfavorable  to  a  sound 
and  scientific  development  of  natural  the- 
ology, there  can  be  no  doubt. 

We  have  only,  if  we  need  proof,  to  look 
at  the  hymns — many  of  them  very  pure, 
pious,  and  beautiful — ^which  are  used  at 
this  day  in  churches  and  chapels  by  per- 
sons of  every  shade  of  opinion.  How 
often  is  the  tone  in  which  they  speak  of 
the  natural  world  one  of  dissatisfaction, 
distjrust,  almost  contempt.  '^  Disease, 
decay,  and  de^th  around  I  see,"  is  their 
key-note,  rather  than  "  O  all  ye  works  of 
the  Lord,  bless  Him,  praise  Him,  and 
magnify  Him  together."  There  lingers 
about  them  a  savor  of  the  old  monastic 
theory,  that  this  earth  is  the  devil's  planet, 
fallen,  accursed,  goblin4iaunted,  needing 
to  be  exorcised  at  every  turn  befoire  it  is 
useful  or  even  safe  for  man.  An  age 
which  has  adopted  as  its  most  popular 
hynm  a  paraphrase  of  the  mediaeval  monk's 
"  Hie  breve  vivitur,"  and  in  which  stal- 
wart pubUc-school  boys  are  bidden  in  their 
chapel  worship  to  tell  the  Almighty  God 
of  Truth  that  they  lie  awake  weeping  at 
night  for  joy  at  the  thought  that  they  will 
die  and  see  Jerusalem  the  Golden,  is 
doubdess  a  pious  and  devout  age :  but 
not — at  least  as  yet — an  age  in  which 
natural  theology  is  likely  to  attain  a  high, 
a  healthy,  or  a  scriptural  development 

Not  a  scriptural  development  Let 
me  press  on  you,  my  clerical  brethren, 
most  earnesdy  this  one  point  It  is  time 
that  we  should  make  up  our  minds  what 
tone  Scripture  does  take  toward  Nature, 
natural  science,  natural  theology.  Most 
of  you,  I  doubt  not,  have  made  up  your 
minds  already,  and  in  consequence  have 
no  fear  of  natural  science,  no  fear  for 
natural  theology.  But  I  cannot  deny  that 
I  find  still  lingering  here  and  there  certain 
of  the  old  views  of  nature  of  which  I  used 
to  hear  but  too.jixuch  heve  in  London 
some  five-and-thirty  years  ago-Hiot  from 
my  own  father,  thank  God !  for  be,  to  his 
honor,  was  one  of  those  few  London 
clergy  who  then  faced  and  defended 
advanced    physical    science — but   firom 
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others — ^better  men  too  than  I  shall  ever 
hope  to  be— who  used  to  consider  natural 
theology  as  useless,  fallacious,  impossible, 
on  the  ground  that  this  Earth  did  not  re- 
veal the  will  and  character  of  God,  be- 
cause it  was  cursed  and  fallen ;  and  that 
its  facts,  in  consequence,  were  not  to  be 
respected  or  relied  on.  This,  I  was  told, 
was  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  was 
therefore  true.  But  when,  longing  to  re- 
concile my  conscience  and  my  reason  on 
a  question  so  awful,  to  a  young  student  of 
natural  science,  I  went  to  my  Bible,  what 
did  I  find  ?  No  word  of  alt  this.  Much 
— thank  God,  I  may  say  one  continuous 
undercurrent — of  the  very  opposite  of  all 
this.  I  pray  you  bear  with  me,  even 
though  I  may  seen  impertinent  But  ¥^t 
do  we  find  in  the  Bible,  with  the  excep- 
tion c^  that  first  curse  ?  That,  remepnber, 
cannot  mean  any  alteration  in  the  laws  of 
nature  by  which  man's  labor  should  only 
produce  for  him  henceforth  thorns  and 
thistles.  For,  in  the  first  place,  any  such 
curse  is  formally  abrogated  in  the  eighth 
chapter  and  21st  verse  of  the  very  same 
document — *'I  will  not  again  curse  the 
earth  any  more  for  man's  sake.  While 
the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  har- 
vest, cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter, 
day  and  n%ht,  shall  not  cease."  And 
next,  the  fact  is  not  so ;  for  if  you  root  up 
the  thorns  and  thistles,  and  keep  your 
land  clean,  then  assuredly  you  will  grow 
fruit-trees  and  not  thorns,  wheat  and  not 
I  thistles,  according  to  those  laws  of  Nature 
'  which  are  the  voice  of  God  expressed  in 
facts. 

And  yet  tlie  words  are  true.  There  is 
a  curse  upon  the  earth,  though  not  one 
which,  by  altering  the  laws  of  nature,  has 
made  natural  facts  untrustworthy.  There 
is  a  curse  on  the  esurth ;  such  a  curse  as  is 
expressed,  I  believe,  in  the  old  Hebrew 
text,  where  the  word  ^^adamah**  (correctly 
translated  in  our  version  "the  ground") 
signifies,  as  I  am  told,  not  this  planet^  but 
simply  the  soil  from  whence  we  get  our 
food  ;  such  a  curse  as  certainly  is  express- 
ed by  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate 
versions :  "  Cursed  is  the  earth" — hi  caFj 
i^y^t  <f^]  ^  in  opere  tuo,"  as  the  Vulgate 
has  it-^^'in  thy  works.''  Man's  work  is 
too  often  the  curse  of  the  very  planet 
whioh  he  misuses.  None  should  know 
that  bletfi^r  than  the  botanist,  who  sees 
whole  legtoas  dtsolate,  and  given  up  to 
sterility  and  literal  thcnrns  and  diistles,  on 


account  of  man's  sin  and  folly,  ignorance 
and  greedy  waste.  Well  said  that  veteran 
botanist,  the  venerable  Elias  Fries,  of 
Lund : — 

"  A  broad  band  of  waste  land  follows 
gradually  in  the  steps  of  cultivation.  If 
it  expands,  its  centre  and  its  cradle  dies, 
and  on  the  outer  borders  only  do  we  find 
green  shoots.  But  it  is  not  impossible, 
only  difficult,  for  man,  without  renouncing 
the  advantage  of  culture  itself,  one  day  to 
make  reparation  for  the  injury  which  he 
has  inflicted  :  he  is  appointed  lord  of 
creation.  True  it  is  that  thorns  and 
thistles,  ill-favored  and  poisonous  plants, 
well  named  by  botanists  rubbish  plants, 
mark  the  track  which  man  has  proudly 
traversed  through  the  earth.  Before  him 
lay  original  Nature  in  her  wild  but  sublime 
beauty.  Behind  him  he  leaves  the  desert, 
a  deformed  and  ruined  land ;  for  childi^ 
desire  of  destruction,  or  thoughtless 
squandering  of  vegetable  treasures,  has 
destroyed  the  character  of  nature ;  and, 
terrified,  man  himself  flies  from  the  arena 
of  his  actions,  leaving  the  impoverished 
earth  (o  barbarous  races  or  to  animals,  so 
long  as  yet  another  spot  in  virgin  beauty 
sn^ues  before  him.  Heee  again,  in  selfi^ 
pursuit  of  profit,  and  consciously  or  un- 
consciously following  the  abominable 
principle  of  the  great  mc^al  vileness  which 
one  man  has  expressed  — '  Apr&s  nous  le 
Deluge,' — ^he  begins  anew  the  work  of 
destruction.  Thus  did  cultivation,  driven 
out,  leave  the  East,  and  perhaps  the 
deserts  formerly  robbed  of  their  cover- 
ings; like  the  wild  hordes  of  old  over 
beautiful  Greece^^  thus  rolls  this  conquest 
with  fearful  rapidity  from  B^ast  to  West 
through  America;  and  the  planter  now 
often  leaves  the  already  exhausted  land, 
and,  the  eastern  climate,  become  infertile 
through  the  demoUtion  of  the  forests,  to 
introduce  a  similar  revolution  into  die  Far 
West"  ♦ 

As  we  proceed,  we  find  nothing  in  the 
general  tone  of  Scripture  which  can  hin* 
der  our  natural  theology  being  at  once 
scriptural  and  scientific 

If  it  is  to  be  scientific,  it  must  begin  by 
approaching  Nature  at  once  with  a  cheer- 
ful and  reverent  spirit,  as  a  noble,  healthy, 
and  trustworthy  thing :  and  what  is  that, 
save  the  spirit  of  those  who  wrote  the 

*  I.  ■!         ■  ■  ■  Hfc.1  ii  !■  >j  iiii 

*  Quoted  from  Schldden's  '<The  Pkmt,  ft  Bi- 
ogn^xiy.*'    Lecture  XL  in  fine. 
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104th,  147th,  and  148th  Psalms — ^thc 
spirit,  too,  of  him  who  wrote  that  Song 
of  the  Three  Children,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  flower  suid  crown  of  the  OW 
Testament,  die  summing  up  of  all  that  is 
most  ttue  and  eternal  in  the  old  Jewish 
faith ;  and  which,  as  long  as  it  is  sun^  in 
our  churches,  is  the  charter  and  title- 
deed  of  all  Christian  students  6f  those 
works  of  th6  Lord,  which  it  calls  on  to 
bless  Him,  ptdse  Him,  and  magnify  Him 
for  ever  ? 

What  next  will  be  defnanded  of  us  by 
ph3rsical  science?  Belief,  certainly,  just 
now,  in  tfie  permanence  of  natural  laws. 
Why,  that  is  taken  for  granted,  I  hold, 
throughout  the  Bibl^  I  cannot  see  how 
our  I^rd^s  parables,  drawn  from  the  birds 
and  the  flowers,  the  seasons  and  the 
weather,  have  any  logical  weight,  or  can 
be  considered  as  aught  but  capridkms  and 
fancifol  illustrations— whicfc  God  ferHd — 
unless  we  look  at  them  as  instances  of 
laws  of  the  natural  wc^d,  which  find  their 
analogues  in  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
world,  the  kinedom^  of  God.  I  cannot 
conceive  ama^^  writing  that  104th  Psalm 
who  had  not  the  most  deep,  the  most 
earnest  sense  of  the  permanenee  of  nat- 
lural  law.  But  more  !  -the  ftict  is  expressly 
asserted  again  and  again.  ^'They  con- 
tinue this  day  according  to  Thine  ordin- 
ance, for  an  things  serve  Thee."  "  Thou 
hast  made  them  fast  for  ever  and  ever. 
Thou  hast  given  them  a  law  which  shall 
not  be  broken ** 

Let  us  pass  on,  gentlemen.  There  is 
no  more  to  be  said  about  this  matter. 

But  next,  it  will  be  demanded  of  us  that 
natural  theology  shall  set  forth  a  G6d 
whose  character  is  conmst;ent  with  all  the 
facts  of  nature,  and  not  only  with  those 
which  are  pleasant  and  beautiful.  'That 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  I  think  vic- 
toriously, by  Bishop  Butler,  as  far  as  the 
Christian  religion  is  concerned.  As  far 
as  the  Scripture  is  concerned,  we  may 
answer  thus. 

It  is  said  to  us — ^I  know  that  it  is  ssdd 
— ^You  tell  us  of  a  God  of  love,  a  God  of 
flowers  and  sunshine,  (^singing  Urds  and 
little  children.  But  there  are  more  facts 
in  nature  tSian  these.  There  is  pretnatnre 
death,  pestilence,  famine.  And  If  you  ah- 
wer,  Man  has  control  over  these  5  they 
are  caused  by  nian'&  ignorance  and  sin, 
and  by  his  breaking  of  nattfrdl  laws ;  what 
will  )^u  make  of  those  destructive  powers 

Nbw  Sb&ibs.— Vol.  XIIL,  No.  5. 


over  which  he  has  no  control ;  of  the  hur- 
ricane and  the  earthquake ;  of  poisons, 
vegetable  and  mineral ;  of  those  parasitic 
Entozoa  whose  awftil  abundance,  apd  awful 
destructiveness  in  man  and  beast,  science 
is  just  revealing-^a  new  page  of  danger 
and  loathsomeness  ?  How  does  that  suit 
your  conception  of  a  God  of  love  ? 

We  can  answer — Whether  or  not  it 
suits  our  conception  of  a  God  of  love,  it 
suits  Scripture's  conception  of  Him.  For 
nothing  is  more  clear — ^nay,  is  it  not  urged 
again  and  again  as  a  blot  on  Scripture  ? — 
that  it  reveals  a  God  not  merely  of  love, 
but  of  sternness — a  God  in  whose  eyes 
phjrsical  pain  is  not  the  worst  of  evils,  nor 
animal  life  (too  often  miscalled  human 
life)  (he  most  precious  of  objects — a  God 
who  destroys,  when  it  seems  fit  to  Him, 
andtiiat  wholesale,  and  seemingly  without 
either  pity  or  discrimination,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  children,  making  the  land  empty 
and  bare,  and  destroying  from  off  it  man 
and  beast  ?  This  is  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament.  And  if  anjr  say  (as  is  too 
often  rashly  said),  This  is  not  the  God  of 
the  New :  I  answer.  But  have  you  read 
your  New  Testament  ?  Have  you  read 
the  latter  chapters  of  St  Matthew?  Have 
you  read  the  opening  of  die  Epistle  to  the 
Romans?  Have  you  read  tne  Book  of 
Revelations  ?  If^so,  will  you  say  that 
the  God  of  the  New  Testament  is,  com- 
pared with  ftie  God  of  the  Old,  less  awful, 
less  destructive,  and  therefore  less  like 
the  Being — granting  always  that  there  is 
such  a  Being — ^who  presides  over  Nature 
and  her  destructive  powers?  It  is  an 
awful  problem.  But  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  have  fkced  it  valiantly.  Ryrsital 
science  is  facirig  ij  valiantly  now.  There- 
fore natural  theology  may  face  it  likewise. 
Remember  Carlj^'s  great  words  about 
poor  Francesca  in  the  Inferno :  **  Infinite 
pity  :  yet  also  infinite  rigor  of  l^w.  It  is 
so  Nature  is  made.  It  is  so  Dante  dis- 
cerned that  she  was  made." 

There  are  two  other  points  on  which 
I  must  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words. 
Physical  science  will  demand  of  our  na- 
tural theologians  that  they  should  be 
aware  of  their  importance,  and  let  (as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  say)  their 
thoughts  play  fireely  round  them.  I  mean 
questions  of  Embryology,  and  questions 
of  Race. 

On  the  first  there  niay  be  much  10  be 
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said,  which  is,  for  the  present,  best  left 
unsaid,  even  here.  I  only  ask  you  to 
recollect  how  often  in  Scripture  those 
two  plain  old  words,  beget  and  l»ifig  forth, 
occur,  and  in  what  important  passages. 
And  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  marvel- 
lous essay  on  Natuial  Theology,  if  I  may 
so  call  it  in  all  reverence,  the  139th 
Psalm ;  and  judge  for  yourselves  whether 
he  who  wrote  that  did  not  consider  the 
study  of  Embryology  as  important,  as 
significant,  as  worthy  of  his  deepest  at- 
tention as  an  Owen,  a  Huxley,  or  a  Dar- 
win. Nay,  I  will  go  fisuther  still,  and  say 
that  in  those  great  words — "  Thine  eyes 
did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  imper- 
fect ;  and  in  Thy  boc4L  all  my  members 
were  written,  which  in  continuance  were 
fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  oi 
them," — ^in  those  words,  I  say,  the  Psalm- 
ist has  anticipated  that  realistic  view  of 
embryological  questions  to  which  our  most 
modem  philosophers  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
slowly,  half  unconsciously,  but  still  inev- 
itably, returning* 

Next,  as  to  Race.  Some  persons  now 
have  a  nervous  fear  of  that  word,  and  of 
allowing  any  importance  to  difference  of 
races.  Some  dislike  it,  because  they 
think  that  it  endangers  the  modem  no- 
tions of  democratic  equality.  Others 
because  they  fear  that  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  negro  is  not  a  man  and  a  brother. 
I  think  the  fears  of  both  parties  ground- 
less. As  for  the  negro,  I  not  only  believe 
him  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  myseH^  but 
that — ^if  Mr.  Darwin's  theories  are  true — 
science  has  proved  that  he  must  be  such. 
I  should  have  thought,  as  a  bumble  stu- 
dent of  such  questions,  that  the  one  fact 
of  the  unique  distribution  of  the  hair  in 
all  races  of  human  beinss,  was  full  moral 
proof  that  they  had  all  wd  one  common 
ancestor.  But  this  is  not  matter  of  na- 
tural theology.  What  is  matter  thereof, 
is  this.  ^ 

Physical  science  is  proving  more  and 
more  the  immense  importance  of  Race ; 
the  importance  of  hereditary  powers, 
hereditaiy  ors^ans,  hereditatry  habits,  in 
all  organized  beings,  from  the  lowest  plant 
to  the  highest  animal.  She  is  proving 
more  and  more  the  omnipresent  action  of 
the  dififerences  between  races;  how  the 
more  favored  race  (she  cannot  avoid  using 
the  epithet)  exterminates  the  less  favored, 
or  at  least  expels  it,  and  forces  it,  under 
penalty  of  death,  to  adapt  itself  to  new 


circumstances  :  and,  in  a  word,  that  com- 
petilidn  between  every  race  and  every 
individual  of  that  race,  and  reivard  ac- 
cording to  deserts,  is  (as  £Eur  as  we  C9Xk 
see)  an  universal  law  of  liwng  things. 
And  die  says — tor '  the  £acts  of  history 
prove  it — that  as  it  is  among  the  races  o( 
plants  and  animals,  so  it  h^  been  unto 
this  day  among  the  races  of  men. 

The  natural  theology  oi  the  future  must 
take  count  oi  these  tremendous  and  even 
painful  facts  ;  and  she  may  take  count  o[ 
them.  For  Scripture  has  taken  count  of 
them  already.  It  talks  continually — it 
has  been  blamed  for  talking  so  much-— of 
races,  ofCumfies;  of  their  wars,  their 
struggles,  their  exterminations ;  of  races 
favored,  <^  races  rejected ;  of  remnants 
being  saved,  to  continue  the  race ;  of 
hereditary  tendencies,  hereditary  *  excel- 
lencies hereditary  guilt  Its  sense  of  the 
reality  and  importance  of  descent  is  to 
intense,  that  it  speaka  of  a  whole  tribe  or 
a  whole  £unily  by  die  name  of  its  common 
ancestor,  and  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews  is  Israel,  to  the  end.  And  if  I  be 
told  this  is  true  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  not  of  the  New,  I  mUst answer.  What? 
Does  not  St  Paul  hokl  the  identily  of  the 
whole  Jewish  race  with  Israel  their  fore- 
father, as  strongly  as  any  profit  of  the 
Old  Testament  ?  And  what  is  the  cen- 
tral historic  fact,  save  One,  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem— ^the  diversion,  all  but  destruction  of 
a  race,  not  by  miracle,  but  by  invasicHi, 
because  found  wanting  when  weighed  in 
the  stem  balances  of  natural  and  social 
law? 

Gentlemen,  think  of  this.  I  only  sug- 
gest the  though ;  but  I  do  not  suggest  it 
in  haste.  Think  over  it — by  tiie  light 
which  our  Lord's  parables.  His  analo^es 
between  the  physical  and  social  constitu- 
tion of  the  world,  afford — and  consider 
whether  those  awftd  words,  fulfilled  then 
and  fulfilled  so  often  since, — **  The  king- 
dom of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and 
given  to  a  nation  Imnging  forth  l^e  fruits 
hereofi"— may  not  be  Sie  supreme  in- 
stance, the  most  con^lex  development, 
of  a  law  which  runs  through  all  created 
things,  down  to  die  moss  which  stnigg^ 
for  exist«ice  on  the  rock  ? 

Do  I  say  that  this  is  all  ?  That  man  is 
merely  a  part  of  Nature,  die  puppet  of 
cicrumstances  and  hereditary  tendencies  ? 
That  brute  competition  is  the  one  law  of 
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hfei  Kfe?  That  he  h  doomed  (or  ertr  to 
be  die  slave  of  hk  own  needs,  oBfovctd 
by  an  interneooie  straggle  fat  existeiice  ? 
Ood  fbrbid.  I  beiieve  «iot  only  in  Nature, 
bat  in  Grace.  I  believe  that  this  ia  man's 
fkte  only  as  long  as  hre  sows  to  the  flesh, 
and  of  the  flesh  reaps  corruption.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  he  will 

"  stiive  upward,  working  out  the  beast. 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die ; " 

if  he  will  be  even  as  wise  as  the  social 
animals ;  as  the  aat  and  thebee,  Tfdiolutve 
risen,  if  not  to  the  virtue  of  all-embracing 
charity,  at  least  to  the  virtues  of  sdf-sac- 
rifice  and  patriotism,*  then  he  will  rise 
towards  a  hi^er  s^ere;  towaod  tiiat 
kingdom  of  God  o£  which  it  is  wntten, 
*<He  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him.'' 

Whether  that  be  matter  of  natuial  ^• 
oU^,  I  cannot  tell  as  yet  But  as  for  all 
the  former  questions — all  that  St  Paul 
means  when  he  talks  of  the  law^  and  how 
the  works  of  the  flesh  bring  men  under 
tlve  law,  stem  and  terrtt>le  and  destructive, 
duMigh  holy  and  just  and  good,,-^they  are 
nutter  of  natural  theology;  and  I  bdieve 
that  on  them,  as  elsewfaere.  Scripture  and 
science  will  be  uhimalely  found  to  co- 
incide. 

But  here  we  have  to  £aice  an  objection 
which  you  will  often  hear  now  from  scien- 
tific men,  and  still  oftener  from  non-sden- 
tiflc  men ;  who  will  say^^-It  matters  not  to 
us  ti^ether  Scripture  contradicts  or  does 
not  contradict  a  scienti6c  natoral  theology ; 
for  we  hold  such  a  science  to  be  impossi- 
Ue  and  naught  The  ok)  Jews  put  a  God 
into  Mature,  and  therefore  of  course  iticy 
could  see,  as  you  see,  what  they  had  al- 
ready put  there.      Bat  we  see  no  God  in 

*  I  am  weU  awue  what  a  terioiia.qiieitian  is 
opened  up  in  these  words.  The  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  workers  among  the  social  insects 
are  barren  females  or  nunS,  devoting  themselves  to 
tbe  care  of  other  individual^  ofl^i^ing;  by  an  act 
of  ■rif'taarilict,  and  that  by  aeani  of  that  self- 
sacrifice  these  coomnnHiei  grow  kurgei  aad  pros- 
perous ought  to  be  well  wei^ied  just  now ;  both 
by  those  who  hold  that  morsmty  bias  been  evolved 
from  perceptions  of  what  was  useful  or  pleasura- 
ble, and  by  those  who  hoM  as  I  do  that  morality 
is  one,  hnmmtable  and  etern^  Those  who  .take 
the  former  view  (confounding,  as  Mr.  Mivart  wcU 
points  out.  "material"  and  " formal"  moralitv) 
have  no  dimculty  in  tracing  the  germs  of  the  high- 
est human  morality  in  animab ;  for  self-interest  is, 
in  their  eyes,  tbe  nhhnate  ground  of  moniHty,  and 
the  average  animal  is  utterly  settsh.    But  certain 


Nature.  We  do  not  deny  the  existence 
of  a  God ;  we  merely  say  that  scientific 
research  does  not  reveal  him  to  us.  We 
see  no  nou-ks  of  desq;n  in  physical  phe- 
nomena. What  used  to  be  considered  as 
maiks  of  design  can  be  better  explained 
by  considering  diem  as  die  results  of  evo- 
lution- acconfang  to  necessary  lawsi ;  and 
you  and  Scripture  make  a  mere  asswtp- 
tion  when  you  ascribe  them  to  the  opera- 
tion y^  a  mmd  Hke  the  hoidan  mind. 

Now,  on  this  point  I  believe  we  may 
answer  fearlessljF — If  yon  cannot  see  it 
we  cannot  help  you.  If  the  heavens  do 
not  declare  to  3rou  the  glory  of  God,  nor 
the  firmament  show  you  His  handy-work, 
then  our  poor  arguments  about  them  will 
not  show  it  ''  The  eye  can  only  see  ^t 
which  it  brings  with  it  the  power  of  see- 
ing.'^ We  can  only  reassert  that  we  see 
design  ever3rwhere,  and  that  the  vast  ma- 
j<mty  of  the  human  race  in  every  age  and 
dime  has  seen  it  Analogy  firom  experi- 
ence, sound  inducrion  (as  we  hold)  from 
the  worics  not  only  of  men  but  of  ani- 
mals, has  made  it  anidl  but  self-evident 
truth  to  us,  that  wherever  there  is  arrange- 
ment, diere  must  be  an  arranger ;  wherever 
there  is  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end, 
there  must  be  an  adapter  ;  wherever  an 
organisatioti,  there  must  be  an  organizer. 
The  existence  of  a  designing  Goid  is  no 
more  demonstrable  fixrni  Nature  than  the 
existence  of  other  human  beings  inde- 
pendent of  ourselves,  or,  indeed,  the  ex- 
istence of  our  own  IxxUes.  Bu^  Hke  the 
belief  in  them,  the  belief  in  Him  has  be 
come  an  article  of  our  conmion  sense. 
And  that  this  derigning  mind  is,  in  some 
respects,  similar  to  the  human  mind,  is 
proved  to  us  (as  Sir  John  Herschel  well 
puts  it)  by  the  mere  &ct  that  we  can  dis- 
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animals  perform  acts,  as  in  the  case  of  woriung 
bees  and  ants,  and  (as  I  hold)  in  the  we  of  moth- 
ers working  for  and  protecting  their  oi&prin^^ 
which  at  least  seem  formally  moral ;  bedhise  they 
seem  founded  on  self-sacrifice.  I  am  weU  aware, 
I  say  agam,  of  the  very  serious  admissions  wlsch 
we  denymen  should  have  to  make,  if  we  con- 
fessed that  these  acts  really  are  that  which  they 
seem  to  be.  But  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
be  as  just  to  an  ant  as  to  a  human  being ;  I  am 
rmdy,  with  Socrates,  to  fbllo;B?  the  Logos  whither- 
soever  It  kadi ;  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Mivart  will 
reconsider  the  two  latter  patagraphs  of  p.  io6, 
and  let  his  "thowhts  play  freely''  round  this 
curious  sulyect.  Perhaps,  in  So  doing,  he  may 
lay  his  hand  on  an  evensnarper  weapon  than  those 
which  he  has  already  used  against  the  sensational- 
ist theory  ef  monda. 
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cover  and  comfH^end  the  piocestes  of 
Nattne. 

But  here  again,  if  we  be  contradiotad, 
we  can  only  rtas^ert  If  «the  oM  worda» 
^*  He  tiiat  made  the  eye,  shall  he  net  tee  ? 
he^bat  planted  the  ear,  diail  he  hoi  hear?" 
do  not  at  once  CDtamend  tfaemtekes  to 
the  intellect  of  any  penon,  'we  shall  nevear 
coBwmce  that  person  by  aay  arguments 
drawn  from  the  absmrdity  of  cooosivtBg 
the  invention  of  optics  by  a  bliiid  race,  or 
of  music  by  a  deaf  one. 

So  we  will  assert  oar  own  old-tehioBed 
noticm  boldly ;  and  more  :  we  will  say,  in 
spite  of  ridicule,  that  if  sudi  a  God  exists, 
finad  causes  most  exist  also.  That  the 
vfholt  universe  must  be  one  chain  of  final 
causes.  That  if  there  be  a  Supreme  Rea- 
son, he  must  have  a  reason,  and  that  a 
good  reason,  for  every  physioid  phe- 
nomenon. 

We  will  tell  the  modem  scientific  man 
— ^You  are  nervously  afraid  of  the  mention 
of  final  causes.  Yon  quote  against  them 
Baoon's  sapng,  that  they  are  barren  vir» 
gins ;  that  no  i^jrsioal  fact  was  ever  ^* 
covered  or  explamed  by  them.  Y<ma£e 
right  as  far  as  recaids  yourselves ;  you  have 
no  business  wim  finsd  causes,  b^:ause  fi^ 
nal  causes  are  moml  causes,  and  you  are 
phjrsical  students  only.  We,  tiie  natnral 
theologians,  have  bumness  with  themi 
Yottr  duty  is  to  find  out  the  How  ol 
things ;  ours,  to  find  t)ut  the  Why.  If  yon 
rejom  that  we  shall  never  find  out  the 
Why^  unless  we  first  learn  something  of 
the  How,  we  shall  not  deny  that  It  may 
be  most  usefiil,  I  had  alnK>st  said  neces- 
sary, that  the  cleigy  should  have  some 
sdenlific  training.  It  may  be  most  usefiil, 
I  sometimes  dream  of  la  day  when  it  wUl 
be  considered  necessaryv  that  ev^  candi* 
date  for  ordination  should  be  required  to 
have  passed  creditiibly  in  at  least  oiie 
branch  of  ph)rsieal  science^  if  it  be  only  to 
teach  hyn  the  method  of  sound  scientific 
thought.  But  our  having  learnt  the  How, 
will  not  make  it  needless,  much  less  im- 
possible, for  us  to  study  ti^  Why.  It  will 
merely  make  more  clear  to  ns  the  tfungs 
of  which  we  have  to  study  the  Why ;  and 
enable  us  to  keep  the  How  and  the  Why 
more  re%iously  apart  fiom  each  other. 

But  if  it  be  said.  After  all,  thet«  is  no 
Why  :  th^  doctrine  of  evolution,  by  d6iiig 
away  with  the  theory  of  creation,  does 
away  with  that  of  final  cames, — ^let  us  an- 
swer, boldly,  Not  in  the  least     We  m^fht 


accept  aHdiat  Mr.  Darwia,  all  that  Erofes* 
sor  Hiixley,  has  eoleamedly  and  so  acutely 
written  on  physical  edenoe^  and  yet  pre- 
serve  our  naftiiral  dieokgy  on  exac^tte 
same  beeis  as  that  on  which  Bu^er  and 
Faley  left  it.  That  we  should  have  to 
deitelop  it,  I  doi  not  deny.  That  we 
should  have  to  relinquish  it,  I  do. 

Let  me  press  this  thought  eamesdy  on 
you.  I  know  diat  many  wiser  and  better 
men  than  I  have  fears  on  this  point  I 
cannot  share  in  diem. 

All,  it  eeems  to  ne,  diat  the  new  doo> 
tzines  of  evcdution  demand-  is  diis.  We 
all  agree,  fsr  the  fact  is  patent,  that  our 
own  bodies,  and  indeed  ^  body  of  eveiy 
living  creature,  are  evolved  firom  a  seem* 
ingly  simple  germ  by  natural  laws,  widioat 
visible  action  of  any  designing  will  or 
mind,  into  the  full  ofganiaation  of  a  hu* 
man  or  other  creature.  Yet  we  do  not 
say,  on  that  account-**God  did  not  create 
me  :  I  only  grew.  We  holdin  ^lis  case 
to  our  old  idea,  and  say-— If  there  be  evo* 
lotion,  ttoremustbe  an  evolves.  Now  the 
new  phjrsical  theories  only  ask  its,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  extend  tins  conception  to  die 
whole  universe :  to  beheve  that  not  in- 
dividuals merely,  bst  w^le  varieties  and 
races,  the  total  oiganized  life  on  tins 
planet,  and  it  may  be  the  total  oigaaiza^ 
tion  of  the  universe,  have  been  evolved 
jurt  as  our  bodies  are,  by  natural  laws 
acting  throu^  circmostances.  This  may 
be  true,  or  may  befidse.  But  all  its  truth 
can  do  to  the  natural  theologian  will  be  to 
make  him  believe  that  the  Creator  bears 
the  sane  relation  to  the  whole  universe 
as  that  Creator  undeniably  bears  to  every 
individual  human  body. 

I  entreat  yon  to  wd^  these  words, 
which  have  not  been  written  in  haste ;  and 
I  entreat  you  also,  if  you  wish  to  see  how 
little  the  new  theory,  /that  spedee  mly 
have  been  gradually  created  by  variation, 
natural  selecticm,  znd  so  forth,  interferes 
with  the  old  dieory  of  design,  contrivance, 
and  adaptation,  nay,  with  the  fidkstadmi^* 
mn  of  benevolent  &ial  cames^^I  entreat 
you,I  say,  to  study  Darwin's  "  Fertilization 
of  Orchids" — a  book  which  (whether  his 
main  theory  be  true  or  not^  will  still  re- 
main a  most  vakud^  addition  to  natural 
theology. 

For  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  all  the 
species  of  Orchids,  and  not  only  they,  but 
^kek  congeners — the  Ginf^ors,  the  Arrow- 
roots, the  Bananas— «re  all  the  descend- 
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ants  of  one-  original  Ibrtn,  which  was 
most  probably  netalj  allied  to  the  Sbow- 
drop  «d  the  int.  What  then  ?  Would 
Aat  be  one  ivhit  more  wonderful,  more 
unworthy  of  the  windom  a»d  power  of 
God,  than  if  they^were,  as  most  belitive, 
dwatcd  each  and  all  at  once,  with  'titeir 
Biinute  and  oftcm  imaginaty  shades  of  dif- 
ference ?  What  would  the  natural  theo- 
k)gian  have  to  say,'were  the  tnt  theory 
true,  save  that  God's  works  are  even  more 
wonderful  than  he  always  believed  them 
to  be  F  As  for  the  theory  being  impossible : 
we  must  leave  the  discussion  of  that  to 
physical  students.  It  is  not  for  us  clergy- 
men to  limit  the  power  of  God.  **  Is 
anything  too  hard  for  die  Lord  ?  "  asked 
the  prophet  of  old  :  and  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  it  as  long  as  time  shall  last  If  it 
be  said  that  natural  selection  is  too  simple 
a  cause  to  produce  such  fantastic  varied  : 
that,  again,  is  a  question  to  be  settled  ex- 
dusively  by  physical  students.  All  we 
have  to  say  on  die  matter  is,  that  we  al- 
ways knew  that  God  works  by  very  sim- 
ple, or  seemingly  simple,  means  i  that  die 
whole  universe,  as  &r  as  we  could  discern 
it,  was  one  concatenation  of  the  most  sim- 
ple means ;  that  it  was  wonderful,  yea, 
miraculous,  in  our  eyes,  that  a  child  should 
resemble  its  parents,  that  the  raindrops 
should  make  die  grass  grow,  that  the 
grass  should  become  flesh,  and  the  flesh 
sustenance  for  the  thinking  brain  of  man. 
Ought  God  to  seem  less  or  more  august 
in  our  eyes,  when  we  are  told  that  His 
means  are  even  more  simple  than  we  sup- 
posed ?  We  held  him  to  be  Ahni^ity  and 
AUwise.  Are  we  to  reverence  Him  less 
or  more,  if  we  hear  that  His  might  is 
gteater,  His  wisdom  deeper,  than  we  ever 
dreamed?  We  believed  that  His  care 
was  over  all  His  works  ;  that  His  Provi- 
dence watched  perpetmlhr  over  the  wiiole 
universe.  We  were  taugnt-^some  of  us 
at  least^-^y  Holy  Scripture,  to  believe 
that  the  whole  history  of  the  universe  was 
made  up  of  special  Providences.  If^  then, 
tkaM  should  be  tme  which  Mr«  Darwin 
wtiie8-->*  It  may  be  metaphorically  said 
that  natural  solution  is  daily  and  hourly- 
^crutmixing  throughout  the  woMf  cvaery 
variadon,  oven  the  sUj^test ;  lejeelnig 
that  which  is  bad,  preserving  and  adding 
up  that  whichis  gpod,si)enUy  and  inces- 
sandy  working  whenever  [and  wherever 
opportunity  Q&rs  At  die  improvement  of 
every  organic  being," — ^if  that,  I  say,  were 


proftta  to  be  true,  oug^  God's  car^  and 
God's  providence  to  seem  less  or  more 
magnificent  in  otu*  eyes  ?  Ctf  old  it  was 
said  by  Him  without  whom  nothing  isnuide, 
**  My  Father  woiketh  hidierto,  .  and  I 
woric"  Shall  we  quarrel  with  Science  if 
she  riuiuld  rtiow  how  those  words  are 
true  ?  What,  in  one  word,  diould  weiMure 
to  .say  but  this  P^^We  knew  of  old  that 
God  was  so  wise  that  He  could  make  all 
things :  but  behold,  He  is  so  much  wiser 
than  even  that,  that  He  can  make  all 
things  make  themselves. 

But  it  may  be  said — ^These  nodons  are 
contrary  to  Scripture.  I  must  beg  very 
humbly,  but  very  flrmly,  to  demur  to  that 
OfHnion.  Scripture  says  that  God  created. 
Ikit  it  nowhere  de&ies  that  term.  The 
means,  the  How  of  Creadon,  is  nowhere 
^edfied.  Scripture,  again,  says  that 
organized  beings  were  produced,  each 
according  to  their  kind  But  it  nowhere 
defines  that  term.  What  'sl  kind  includes, 
¥^dier  it  includes  or  not  the  capacity  of 
varying  (which  is  just  the  question  in. 
point),  is  nowhere  specified.  And  I  think 
It  a  most  important  rule  in  scr^»tural 
exegesis,  to  be  most  cautious  as  to  limiting 
the  naeaning  of  any  term  which  Scripture 
itself  has  not  limited,  lest  we  find  our- 
selves putdng  into  the  teadiing^f  Scripture 
our  own  human  theories  or  prejudices. 
And  consider,  Is  not  man  a  kmd  ?  And 
has  not  mankind  varied,  physically,  intel- 
lectually, spiritually?  Is  not  the  Bible, 
from  b^inning  to  end,  a  history  of  the 
variadona  of  mankind,  for  worse  or  for 
better,  from  their  original  type  ?   . 

Let  us  r^tther  look  with  calmness,  and 
even  with  hope  and  goodwill,  on  these 
new  theories ;  for,  correct  or  incorrect, ' 
they  si^ely  mark  a  tendency  toward  a 
more,  not  a  less,  scriptural  view  of  Nature. 
Are  they  not  attempts,  whether  successful 
or  unsuccessful,  to  escape  from  that  shal- 
low mechanical  nodoo  of  the  universe 
and  its  Creator  which  was  too  much  in 
vogue  in  the  eigliteenth  century  among 
divines  as  well  as  philosophers ;  the  theory 
which  Goethe  (to  do  lum  justice),  and 
afrer  him  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  have 
txieated  with  such  noUe  scorn ;  the  theory, 
I  mean,  that  God  has  wound  up  the  uni- 
verse like  a  dock,  and  left  it  to  tick  by 
itself  till  it  runs  down,  never  troubling 
Himself  with  it,  save  posnbly-r-for.even 
diat  was  only  half  believed — ^by  rare 
miraculous   interferences  with   the    laws 
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which  He  Himself  had  made  ?    Out  of  shall  I  go  Irom  Thy  preacnce,  or  -whitfaer 
that  chilling  dream  of  a  dead  universe  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  spirit  ?** 
ungoverned  hy  an  absent  God,  the  human        Ah  that  we  cler;gy  would  summon  up 
mind,  in  Germany  especially,  tried  during  courage  to  tell  diem  that !    Courage  to 
the  ea]:ly  part  of  this  century  to  escape  by  tell  diem — what  need  not  hamper  for  a 
strange  roads ;  roads  by  which  there  was  moment  the  freedom  of  their  invesdgar 
no  escape,  because  they  were  not  laid  tions,  what  will  add  to  them  a  sanction, 
down  on  the  firm  ground  of  scientific  I  majr  say  a  sanctitj-^-that  the  unknown 
facts.     Hien,  in  despair,  men  turned  to  x  which  hes  below  all  phenomena,  whic^ 
the  facts  which  they  had  neglected,  and  is  for  ever  at  work  on  all  phenomena,  on 
said.  We  are  weary  of  philoso^y :  we  will  the  whole  and  on  every  part  of  the  wbxAe, 
study  you,  and  you  alone.     As  for  God,  down  to.  the  coloring  df  every  leaf  and 
who  can  find    Him?     And    they    have  the  curdling  of  every  cell  of  protoplasm, 
worked  at  the  facts  like  gallant  and  honest  is  none  omer  than  that  which  the  old 
men;  and  their  work,  hke  all  good  work,  Hebrews  called — (by  a    metaphor,  no 
has  produced,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  results  doubt — for  how  can  man  speak  of  die 
more  enormous  than  they  even  dreamed,  unseen,  save  in  metaphors  drawn  firom  die 
But  what  are  they  finding,  more  and  more,  seen  ? — ^but  by  the  only  metaphor  adequate 
below  their  facts,  below  all  phenomena  to  express  the  perpetual  and  omnipresent 
which  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope  can  miracle)— The    ^eath    of     God ;    The 
show  ?    A  something  nameless,  invisible,  Spirit  who  is  The  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life, 
imponderable,    yet    seemingly    omnipre-        In  the  rest,   gentlemen,  let  Us  think, 
sent  and  omnipotent,  retreating  bdbre  and  let  us  observe.     For  if  we  are  igno- 
them  deeper  and  deeper,  the  deeper  they  rant,  not  merely  of  the  results  of  experi- 
delve :  namely,  the  life  which  shapes  and  mental  science,  but  of  the  methods  there- 
makes — that   which  the  old-school  men  of^  then  we  and  the  men  of  science  shall 
called  *^  forma  formativa,"  which  they  call  have  no  common    ground   whereon   to 
vital  force  and  what  not  — metaphors  all,  stretch  out  kindly  hands  to  each  other, 
or  rather  counters  to  mark  an  unknown        But  let  us  have  patience  and  faith ;  and 
quantity,  as  if  they  should  call  it  x  or  y.  not  suppose  in  haste,  that  when  those 
One  says — It  is  all  vibrations ;   but  Us  hands  are  stretched  out  it  will  be  needful 
reason,  unsatisfied,  asks — ^And  what  makes  for  us  to  leave  our  standing-ground,  or  to 
the  vibrations  vibrate  ?    Another — ^It  is  cast  ourselves  down  fix>m  the  pinnacle  of 
all  physiological  units ;    but  his  reason  the  temple  to  earn  popularity ;  above  all, 
asks,  What  is  the  ''  physis,"  the  nature  and  fi-om  earnest  students  who  are  too  hi^- 
"  innate  tendency  "   of   the    units  ?     A  minded  to  care  for  popularity  themselves, 
third — It  may  be  all  caused  by  infinitely        True,  if  we  have  an  intelligent  beKcf 
numerous  '*  gemmules ; ''  but  his  reason  in  those  Creeds    and    those    Scriptures 
asks  him,  What  puts  infinite  order  into  which  are  committed  to  our  keeping,  then 
these  gemmules,  instead  of  infinite  an-  our  philosophy  cannot  be  that  wmch  is 
archy  ?    I  meiftion  these  theories  not  to  just  now  in  vo^e.     But  all  we  have  to 
laugh  at  them.     No  man  has  a  deeper  do,  I  believe,  is  to  wait     Nominalism, 
respect  for  those  who  have  put  them  forth,  and  that  ''  Sensationalism  "    which    has 
Nor  would  it  interfere  with  my  theological  spnmg  from  nominalism,  are  running  fiist 
creed,  if  any  or  all  of  them  were  proven  to  seed ;  Comtism  seems  to  me  its  su- 
to  be  true  to-morrow.     I  mention  them  preme  effort :  after  which  the  whiriigig  of 
only  to  show  that  beneath  all  these  theo-  Time  may  bring  round  its  revenges ;  and 
ries — true  or  false — still  lies  the  unknown  Realism,  and  we  who  hold  the  Realist 
X.  Scientific  men  are  becoming  more  and  creeds,  may  have  our  turn.     Onl^  wait 
more  aware  of  it;   I  had  almost  said.  When  a^grave^  able,  and  authoritative 
ready  to  worship  it    More  and  more  the  philosopher  explains  a  mother's  love  of 
noblest-minded  ai  them  are  engrossed  by  her  newborn  babe,  as  Professor  Bain  has 
the  mystery  of  that  uhknown  and  truly  done,  in  a  really  eloquent  passage  of  his 
miraculous  element  in  Nature^  which  is  book  on  the  *^  £motion8  and  the  Will,"* 
always  escaping  them,  though  they  catmot  then  the  end  of  that  (diilosophy  is  very 

escape  it     How  should  diey  escape  it  ?  : 

Was  it  not  written  of  old —  "  Whither  •  Second  edition,  pp.  78,  79. 
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near :  and  an  older,  rimpier,  more  httman, 
and,  as  I  hold,  more  philosophic  explan- 
atioa  of  that  natural  phenomenon)  and  of 
all  others,  may  get  a  hearing* 

Only  wait:   and  fret  not  yourselves. 


else  shall  you  be  moved  to  do  evil.  Re- 
member the  saying  of  the  wise  man — 
"  Go  not  after  the  world.  She  turns  on 
her  axis;  and  if  thou  stand  still  long 
enough,  she  will  turn  round  to  thee/' 


—♦— 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 

A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Peace  Society, 

BV  PROPESSOR  SEELEY. 


Gentlemen,  —  But  for  the  request 
which  you  made  to  me  I  should  not  have 
undertaken  to  treat  this  subject.  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  treat  it  with  the 
fulness  and  precision  it  requb-es,  but  I 
cannot  refuse  to  communicate  such  views 
as  I  have  at  a  time  when  every  hint  may 
be. valuable,  and  when  a  society  such  as 
this,  prepared  and  specially  organized  to 
avail  itself  of  every  hint,  asks  for  my  ad- 
vice. 

That  war  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  abol- 
ished, you  are  convinced  already ;  and  as 
I  am  convinced  of  it  too,  we  might  take 
this  point  for  granted  But  I  should  like 
very  briefly  to  answer  one  or  two  argu- 
i;nents  by  which  many  people  persuade 
themselves  that  war  is,  if  not  a  good  thing, 
yet  a  thing  which  has  so  much  good  in  it 
that,  considering  the  immense  difficulty  of 
aboHshing  it,  it  may  on  the  whole  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  ;  or  that  war  is  so  deep- 
ly rooted  in  human  nature,  and  so  closely 
entangled  with  what  is  best  in  human 
nature,  that  the  abolition  of  it  would  in- 
volve the  remaking  of  man,  and  possibly 
upon  a  less  noble  type.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, in  the  ^st  place,  to  hear  people 
say  that  war  is  but  the  natural  expression 
of  malignant  passions,  and  therefore  that 
you  cannot  abolish  it  except  by  eradica- 
ting those  passions  first  We  must  begin, 
people  say,  at  the  root. 

*'  This  hvidistcr  pat  down  wur  I  can  he  tdl 
Whether  war  be  a  cavse  or  a  consequence? 
Put  down  the  passions  that  make  earth  hell ; 
Down  with  ambition,  avarice,  pride ; 
'    Jealousy,  down  !  cut  off  from  (he  miiid 
Th*  bitter  spring;!  of  anger  and  fear ; 
Down  too,  down  at  your  own  fireside 
With  the  evil  tongue  and  the  evil  ear, 
For  each  is  at  war  with  mankind." 

The  poetry  is  good,  but  I  cannot  admit 
the  reasoning.  Is  it  impossiUe,  then,  to 
check  or  prevent  bad  actions  except  by 
eradicating  the  bad  passions  from  which 


they  spring  ?  If  so,  civil  society  itself  is 
based  upon  a  mistake,  for  civil  society 
has  for  its  principal  object  the  prevention 
of  private  war,  and  it  does  not  proceed 
by  this  method.  If  war  between  i^vi- 
duals,  between  townships,  between  coun- 
ties, can  be  prevented  without  eradicating 
the  passions  from  which  it  springs,  why 
not  in  nations  ?  Yet  war  between  indivi- 
duals has  been  abolished.  Nay,  it  is  easy 
to  point  out  instances  in  which  war  has 
been  permanently  abolished  between  par- 
ticular nations.  England  and  Scotland 
fought  like  cat  and  dog  for  centuries,  and 
now  they  are  bound  together  in  an  indis- 
soluble, concord.  Here  is  a  great  politi- 
cal achievement  Here  we  have  a  tri- 
umph of  that  kind  of  skill  which  contrives 
the  happiness  of  societies.  And  by  what 
means  was  this  secular  feud  healed? 
Was  it  by  first  eradicating  out  of  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  their  , 
mutual  disl^e?  No,  but  the  political 
aiKl  material  union  came  first  The  sense 
of  a  common  interest  created  a  common 
government,  and  a  common  government, 
by  creating  the  habit  of  social  intercourse, 
gradually  obliterated  hostile  feelings.  The 
mutual  hatred  was  eradicated  out  of  the 
hearts  of  the  two  nations,  but  this,  instead 
of  being  the  preliminary  condition  of 
union,  was  the  la^t  result  of  it  When  we 
hear  it  said  that  Englishmen  and  French- 
men, or  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  will 
not  for  hundreds  of  years  lose  their  anti- 
pathies sufficiently  to  be  united,  let  us 
remember  the  case  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  reply.  But  they  may  be  united 
sufficiently  to  lose  their  antipathies. 

Another  argument  is,  that  war,  with  all 
its  horrors,  has  sometiiing  grandly  benefi- 
cent about  it  It  is  not  the  mere  medley 
of  destruction  and  misery  that  it  may  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  It  is  not  a  mere  ap- 
peal to  physical  force.     On  the  contrary, 
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a  Providential  justice  constantly  guides 
the  issues  of  war.  The  weaker  side, 
being  in  the  right,  is  found  unexpectedly 
triun^hant ;  the  arrogapt  and  oppresi^ve 
power  collapses  suddenly  in  the  moment 
of  trial  Great  entanglements  in  human 
affairs  are  cut  through  by  the  sword  of 
war  :  international  disputes  that  have  last- 
ed for  ages  are  decided  once  for  all,  and 
on  the  whole  justly.  These  appearances 
of  Providential  justice,  acting  on  a  vast 
scale,  are  so  elevating  and  awe-ins{Hring, 
that  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  world 
would  be  a  less  sacrpd  place,  and  human 
life  meaner,  if  they  were  to  cease.  No 
naore  Marathons,  no  more  Morgartens ! 
No  more  plays  like  the  Persae,  no  more 
hymns  like  Isaiah's  triumph  over  Sen- 
nacherib! Would  not  poetry  and  pro- 
phecy lose  their  highest  theme,  and  mere 
c(»nfort  and  vulgar  prosperity  reign  where 
great  conflicts  of  good  and  evil  had  raged, 
and  great  Divine  dooms  been  pro- 
nounced ? 

It  would  be  unjust  to  confound  this 
theory  with  the  mediaeval  theory  which 
lay  at  the  basis  of  the  wager  by  batde. 
Yet  it  is  worthwhile  to  remember  that  our 
ancestors  thought  a  Providential  justice 
revealed  itself  m  the  conflicts  of  individu- 
als as  well  as  of  nations,  and  yet  tiiat  the 
wager  of  batde  fdl  ultimatdy  out  of  use, 
and  no  one  at  the  present  day  wishes  to 
revive  it  Yet  I  suppose  even  diat  theoi^ 
of  our  ancestors  was  not  piu^ly  supersti- 
tious. The  ocdeal  by  battle  was  not  quite 
simply  an  appeal  to  ph3rsical  force.  The 
consciousness  of  being  wrong  did  often 
make  one  combatant  weak,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  ri^t  make  the  other 
strong.  Now  and  then,  it  is  likely,  there 
occurred  some  case  like  that  of  Scc^s 
Bois-Guilbert,  when  tiie  spectators  unani- 
mously acknowledged  with  awe  the  judg- 
ment of  God.  Only,  if  in  such  decisions 
there  might  be  some  justice,  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  not  ncariy  enough  of  it. 
The  feeling  of  a  good  cause  went  some 
way,  but  physical  strength,  skill,  agility, 
accident,  might  decide  the  contest  also. 
In  the  meanwhile,  was  it  not  open  to  adopt 
another  coarse  bv  which  the  case  would 
be  decided  on  its  merits  alone?  In  the 
ordeal  oi  battle,  justke  could  be  only  an 
ingredient;  in  the  legal  investigation  theie 
might,  if  sufficient  pains  were  taken,  be 
perfect  and  unmixed  justice. 

No  doubt  in  a  contest  between  nations 


nHMral  forces  c^Hurate  £ar  more  poweifiiUy 
tlum  in  a  contest  between  individuals. 
What  makes  a  nation  at^cessfal  m  war  is 
self-devotion  and  capacity  of  .discipline, 
quite  as  much  as  numbers,  weakh^  or  mili- 
tary science.  Now  self-devotion  and  the 
capacity  of  discipline  are  almost  identical 
with  virtue,  so  that  in  war  it  may  be  most 
truly  said  that  virtue  is  power.  More- 
over, the  just  cause  will  attract  the  sym- 
pathy of  other  States,  while  the  unjust 
cause  will  ahenate  thenL  Again,  the  just 
cause  will  give  to  a  nation  unanimity  while 
the  war  lasts,  while  the  nation  that  is 
^  fighting  for  the  wrong  will  be  apt  to  grow 
discontented  with  the  burdens  of  war,  and 
to  paralyze  its  government  by  disafifection 
and  disunion.  If,  then,  we  may  h(^  that 
the  old  trial  by  battle  was  not  quite  a 
simile  appeal  to  physical  force,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  case  of  nations  it  is  ver}' 
far  from  being  so,  and  all  that  poets  and 
prophets  have  said  about  the  Divine  jus- 
tice revealing  itself  in  the  decisions  of  war 
may  very  well  be  true. 

If  there  were  no  other  way  of  deciding 
international  disputes,  I  should  find  con- 
solation in  this.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
think  that  in  the  nudst  of  carnage  and 
desolation  justice  is  still,  and  evety  now 
and  .then  signally,  vindicated ;  that  even 
where  men  adbandon  themselves  to  destruc- 
tive passions,  they  cannot  escape  fit)m 
those  laws  which  aie  a  curb  upon  destruc- 
tive passions ;  that  the  spirit  ojf  order,  con- 
stmctiveness,  harmony,  broods  marvel- 
lously over  the  very  chaos  of  discord. 
This  is  just  one  of  those  contrasts  that 
I>oetic  imagmation  takes  hold  of-^die  daik 
cloud  direatening  to  overwhelm  the  worid, 
and  then,  while  you  wait  in  consternation, 
the  soft  rainbow  suddenly  and  noiselessly 
girdling  it. 

But  if  those  ancient  prophets  idio  spoke 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  lived  in  our  day, 
I  think  they  would  have  spoken  a  very 
different  lan^age.  It  is  in  comparison 
with  no  justice  at  all  that  the  > justice  of 
war  is  admirable :  compared  with  any 
properly  organized  le^  system,  it  is 
surely  aeplorable.  As  m  the  6thex;case, 
if  there  is  some  justice  in  war,  there  is  not 
anything  like  enough  of  it  A  proper 
legal  decision  is  not  one  into  which  justice 
enters,  but  one  into  which  nothing  but 
justice  enters.  And  unless  we  suppose:  in 
national  a&irs  not  merdy  a  Provideiice 
but  such  a  ^>ecial  Providence  as  we  oon- 
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sider  it  supentkioos  to  suppose  in  ^  cue 
of  indivichialay  it  i&  impossibk  to  consider 
the  decisions  .of  war  as  answering  diat  de- 
scriptioB.  The  yirtue  of  a  nation  is  one 
of  its  munitions  of  war:  true,  but  aoly 
one  among  many.  Moreover,  it  is  distinct 
from  the  justice  of  the  particular  cause 
for  which  &e  nation  fights.  War  is  a 
judge  that  does  not  look  very  closely  into 
evidence,  but  decides  according  to  general 
testimonies  to  character.  For  instance,  it 
may  be  argued  that  ^ae  defeat  of  the 
French,  in  the  present  war  is  due  to  their 
demoralization,  and  to  the  corruption 
whidi  an  immoral  gOYemment  had  intro- 
duced into  their  miUtary  organization; 
but  all  these  causes  of  de^at  would  have 
operated  equally,  had  their  case  against 
Germany  been  just,  and  they  would,  to 
all  appearance,  have  been  equally  unsuc- 
cess&L 

But  suppose  war,  instead  of  merely 
having  an  element  of  justice  in  it,  arrived 
at  the  just  decision  as  secureljr  as  a  judge 
and  jury ;  would  it  be  defensive  ?  You, 
I  believe,  say  it  is  not  defensible  in  any 
case;  I  should  say,  that  if  there  wore  no 
other  way  of  obtaining  international  jus- 
tice, it  would  be  defensible.  I  think  you 
must  yourselves  admit  that,  whether  it  be 
defensible  or  not,  war  will  not  be  abolished 
until  some  other  method  of  settling  quar- 
rels has  been  introduced.  You  cannot 
think,  when  you  look  at  the  state  of 
Europe,  that  your  cause  is  making  mudi 
way.  Half  a  century  ago  it  might  have 
been  thought  tiiat  war  was  m&K\y  the 
guilty  game  of  kings  and  aristocnuiies,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  popular  govern- 
ment would  make  it  obsolete :  but  I  think 
we  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that 
peoples  can  quarrel  as  well  as  kings  j  that 
scarcely  any  cause  of  war  which  operated 
in  monarchical  £uiope  wilL  cease  to  ope- 
rate in  the  popular  Europe  of  the  future ; 
and  that  the  wars  of  the  peoples  will  be 
far  moie  gigantic^  more  wasteful  of  blood 
and  suffering,  than  ever  were  the  wars  of 
the  kii^s.  Is  it  not,  then,  time  to  relin- 
quish a  course  of  aigument  which  has 
been  ^^und  hitherto  convincing  to  so  §ew 
— ^particularly  if  another  coarse  of  argu- 
ment be  c^n  to  you  wtich  all  alike  are 
prepared  to  listen  to?  So  long  as  yon 
say,  War  is  not  defensible  in  «iy  case,  and 
nations  must,  be  prepared  to  take  wrong 
rather  than  have  recouise  to  it,  you  may 
know  by  long  experience  th«t  you  preach 


to  deaf  ears.  Bat  every  one  has  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  sense  of  die  horrors  of  war 
to  listen  eagerly  if  yo«  suggest  a  practica- 
ble way  of  settling  international  quarrels 
peaceably.  If  it  once  became  clear  to  a 
loii^e  number  of  people  that  there  is  a 
satisfactory  alternative  to  war,  they  would 
instantly  begin  to  look  upon  war  as  you 
do'^that  is,  as  the  most  enormous  and 
intolerable  of  evils.  If  people  knew 
cleariy  what  to  put  in  its  place,  be  sure 
that  you  would  not  need  any  longer  to 
complain  of  their  indifference  or  coldness 
in  the  cause. 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  most  peo- 
ple think  the  tribunal  of  war,  widi  all  its 
faults,  better  than  no  tribunal  at  all.  You 
will  say,  No  one  proposes  to  abolish  war 
without  substituting  anything  for  it :  as  a 
matter  of  course,  arbitration  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  it  But  the  mistake  of  all' 
peace  advocates  I  have  met  with  is,  that 
they  do  not  enter  into  details  on  the  siib- 
ject  of  this  arbitration  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convince  people  that  it  is  feasiUe.  To 
establish  a  system  of  i»temational  arbitra- 
tion is  surely  m^t  so  very  simple  a  thing. 
It  strikes  most  people  as  a  mere  diiitaera. 
The  common  impression  about  it — utter- 
ly mistaken,  as  I  believe — is  that  sudi 
plans  suppose  human  nature  to  be  far 
more  virtuous  than  it  is;  that  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  take  them  into  consider- 
ation when  mankind  have  been  softened 
by  five  centuries  more  of  civilization.  So 
long  as  people  think  this,  and  as  you  do 
not  force  Ihem  to  think  otherwise,  they 
will  never  take  semusly  into  con^der- 
ation  any  scheme  to  abolish  war,  because 
they  are  not  prepared  to  abolish  war  with- 
out an  equivalent,  and  you  propose  no 
equivalent  that  they  can  regaid  as  practi- 
cable. But  this  indifference  that  people 
show  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  as*  so  many 
peace  advocates  mistake  it,  for  an  insen- 
sibility to  the  evils  which  war  produces. 
The  proper  cure  for  it  is  not  hivectives 
against  war  or  Ecdomann-Chatrian  novels, 
admirable  as  they  are.  The  proper  cure 
for  it  is  alMLsible  and  statesman^e  scheme 
of  arbitiation-^such  a  scheme  as  diould 
take  account  of  details,  and  provide  con- 
trivances to  meet  practical  diffiodties.  If 
the  Peace  Society  had  such  a  sdi^ae  ma- 
tured, and  pracaeal  statesmen  ready  to 
defend  it  and  push  it,  I  believe  the  peace 
question  would  instantly  pass  into  a  new 
-fhase.  It  would  no  longer  be,  as  it  is  now 
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to  most  people,  a  qoestioD  oi  quarrels 
settled  by  war  or  quarrels  sot  settled  at 
ally  the  ''wild  justice  of  revenge ''•  or  no 
justice  whatever^  wild  or  civilized ;  it  would 
then  become  a  question  of  trial  by  battle 
or  trial  by  law,  a  question  to  which  only 
one  answer  can  be  returned  If  it  were 
once  shown  to  be  possible  to  decide  inter- 
national disputes  by  law,  what  argument 
would  remain  for  war,  and  who  would  be 
so  insane  as  to  utter  a  word  in  excuse  for 
it  ?  You  would  see  all  the  indifference  you 
comjdain  of  pass  away  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye ;  you  would  find  no  more  occasion 
for  declamation  upon  the  horrors  of  war, 
for  computing  the  number  of  Uves  lost, 
the  number  o(  orphans  made,  the  number 
of  pipes  of  blood  shed,  the  ruin  of  proper- 
ty, the  retarding  of  progress,  the  prolonging 
of  political  servitude,  and  all  the  other  con- 
*  sequences  of  this  ^eat  plague  of  society. 
You  would  soon  discover  that  the  apathy 
you  attribute  to  callousness  was  really  due 
to  hopelessness,  and  wais  dissipated  like  a 
raist  by  the  first  gleam  of  rational  hope. 
Instead  of  meeting  with  no  response,  you 
would  soon  be  astonished  at  the  unani- 
mity and  the  depth  of  the  sympathy  you 
would  excite.  You  would  find  that  if  the 
work  you  have  undertaken  be  greater  than 
vfos  ever  undertak^i  before,  there  was  at 
hand  to  help  you  a  power  far  greater  than 
ever  politician  wielded.  If  an  opinion 
rising  in  the  people  and  slowly  gathering 
strength  under  the  influence  of  rational 
argument  firom  practical  men  was  able  to 
force  the  Emancipation  of  the  Negro  and 
Ffee  Trade  firom  cold  or  reluctant  legis- 
latures, be  sure  that  the  agitation  then 
roused  was  an  unformi(}able,  an  almost  im- 
perceptible movement,  compared  with 
thai  which  would  convulse  Eiurope,  and 
overawe  governments,  and  make  li^ht  of 
all  the  world-old  traditions  of  military 
monarchies,  if  once  men  caug^  si^t  of 
the  truth  that  war  is  not  merely  a  terrible 
thing  or  a  wastefiU  thing  or  an  unciviHzed 
tlung — all  this  they  have  long  known—- 
but  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  and  abolish- 
able  thing.  The  war-giant,  whom  now 
we  keep  as  we  keep  the  hangman,  and  re- 
gajpd  as  a  detestable  but  necessary  drudge, 
with  what  triumphant  joy  would  the  liber- 
ated popttlai:e  turn  on  him  1  He  would 
be  *'  ^atn  in  puny  battle  by  wives  with 
spits  and  boys  with  atooes  "  ! 

The  object  of  this  lectuse,  then,  is  to 
offer  some  suggestions  to  those  who  may 


wish  to  find  out  in  what  way  a  ^atem  of 
international  arbitration  can  practically  be 
realised.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  ^stem  involves  a  num- 
ber of  vast  poUti<^  change&  This  of 
course  will  be  no  news  to  you,  accustomed 
as  you  are  to  hear  your  scheme  called 
"  Utopian."  But  I  shall  venture  to  assert 
that  the  scheme,  vast  as  it  is,  does  not 
really  deserve  to  be  called  Utc^ian,  be- 
cause a  Utopian  scheme  is  not  merely  a 
vast  one,  but  one  which  proposes  an  end 
disproportioned  to  the  means  at  com- 
mand ;  while  the  means  available  here^  the 
forces  and  influences  that  mav  be'called 
in  for  the  accompli^ment  of  this  work, 
are  as  enormous  as  is  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  itself. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  establish  the  fol- 
lowing (»x)po6itions : 

I  St  The  international  system  wanted  is 
something  essentially  different  fix>m,  and 
cannot  be  developed  out  of,  the  already 
existing  system  by  which  European  affairs 
are  setded  in.  Cdngresses  of«  die  great 
Powers. 

2d.  The  system  wanted  necessarily  in- 
volves a  federation  of  all  the  Powers  that 
are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  it 

3d.  In  order  to  be  really  vigorous  and 
effectual,  such  a  system  absolutely  requires 
a  federation  of  the  closer  kind ;  that  is,  a 
federation  not  after  the  model  of  the  late 
German  Bund,  but  after  the  model  of  the 
United  States, — ^a  federation  with  a  com- 
l^ete  apparatus  of  powers,  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial,  and  raided  above  all 
dependence  upon  the  State  Governments. 

4th.  The  indispensable  condition  of  sue  • 
cess  in  such  a  system,  is  that  the  power 
of  levying  troops  be  assigned  to  the  feder- 
ation only,  and  be  absolutely  denied  to 
the  individual  States. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  necessary  to  be 
very  minute  or  prolix  in  explaining  that 
the  present  system  of  Congresses  is  not 
at  all  the  thing  we  are  in  search  oC  That 
system  is  usefiil  for  a  particular  purpose, 
but  our  purpose  is  altogether  different 
We  want  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
Ituv^ourt  for  international  differences. 
Now  a  European  Congress  has  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  a  law-court,  and  when  peqple 
caU  it  an  Areopagus,  or  apply  to  it  other 
S4>pellatives  proper  to  judioal  assemblies, 
they  are  surely  guilty  of  an  inadvertence 
which  needs  only  to  be  very  briefly  indi- 
cated*   A  law-court  may  of  course  have 
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many  ^Mects,  and  yet  not  €ease  to  be  a  congress  of  plenipotentiaries  cannot  pos- 

law-court ;  but  ^  defeet  of  the  European  sibly  be  a  \dS¥Mxnat    There  ought  to  be 

Congress  is  not  an  incidental  and  venial  no  representation  of  interests  on  a  judicial 

but  a  radical,  and  therefore  fatal  defect  bench.      You   have  a  good  court,  not 

What  should  we  think  of  a  judicial  bench  where  both  parties  are  represented,  but 

every  monber  of  which  was  closely  con-  wherfe  neither. 

nected  by  interest  with  the  litigants,  and  We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  law- 
on  which  in  die  most  important  cases  tht  courts  which  are  admirably  efficient  for 
litig^ts  themselves  ifivanably  sat  ?  There  private  litigation,  that  it  does  not  at  fnrst 
are  cases  where  the  European  Congress  strike  us  as  a  difficult  thing  to  create  a 
has  worn,  perhaps,  some  superficial  ap-  satisfoctory  court  for  international  litigar 
pearance  of  impartiality.  When  the  king-  tion.  We  think  nothing  but  the  will  is 
dom  of  Belgium  was  constituted,  it  might  wanting.  Sevocal  new  courts  have  been 
be  represented  that  the  King  of  Holliuid  conistituted  in  our  own  time  in  England, 
was  convened  before  a  European  Court,  and  they  have  worked  well  enough, 
and  judgment  given  against  him  in  the  What  difficulty  can  there  be  in  constitute 
name  of  the  general  sense  of  justice.  Who  ing  one  more  ?  A  very  obvious  difficulty  1 
does  not  know,  however,  how  utterly  un-  To  establish  a  court  within  a  State  is  one 
'  true  this  description  would  be  ?  Who  thing,  and  how  to  do  it  has  long  been  well 
does  not  know  that  the  principal  agents  understood ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing, 
in  tiiat  settlement  were  thinking  of  quite  and  a  thin|^  which  hitherto  has  never  been 
other  things  than  the  general  sense  of  ju»-  satisfactorily  accomplished,  to  constitute 
tice,  thajt  a  diplomatic  contest  was  waged  a  court  outside  the  range  of  any  political 
between  England  and  France,  and  that  organization.  It  must  be  evident  as  soon 
the  question  was  not  even  of  the  interests,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  judicial  system  oif  a 
much  less  of  the  ri^ts  of  the  parties  be-  State  is  closdy  connected  with  its  other 
fore  the  Court,  but  of  reconciling  the  in-  institutions ;  that  it  grows  with  the  ^wth 
terests  of  two  of  die  judges  on  the  bench  of  the  whole,  and  is  modified  in  its  de- 
in  such  a  way  as  16  hinder  them  Irom  velopment  Can  we  inutgine  the  law- 
fighting.  The  judges,  in  *short,  so  far  courts  at  Westminster  existing  in  an  iso- 
^m  being,  as  judges  should  be,  person-  lated  condition,  severed  from  their  vital 
ally  indifferent  to  the  issue  of  the  process,  connection  with  the  other  organs  of  the 
felt  the  keenest  possible  interest  in  it,  and  State  ?  Yet  this  is  analogous  to  what  is 
never  concealed  that  they  did  so.  The  proposed  when  an  intermitional  coiurt  is 
'  settlement  then  made  was  an  adjustment  recommended.  Because  law-courts  thrive 
of  forces,  not  of  rights ;  it  has  proved  a  under  the  shelter  of  a  State,  it  is  proposed 
most  important  and  beneficial  settlement,  to  set  up  a  law-court,  as  it  were,  in  the 
but  it  does  not  at  all  die  more  on  that  open  air — a  law-court  unconnected  with 
account  deserve  to  be  called  judicial.  any  executive  and  with  any  legislative 

But  it  is  not  principally  for  sudi  cases  power, 

that  an  international    court  is  wanted.  I  do  not  assert  that  such  a  court  can 

The  world  is  in  danger  not  so  much  from  never   be    established,    simply    because 

petty  differences  between  Dutch  and  Bel-  there  has  not  yet  been  any  example  of 

gians  as  from  prodigious  outbreaks  of  na-  it     But  I  point  out  that  no  presuinption 

tional  jealousy  between  Fnmce  and  Ger-  of  its  success  can  be  drawn  from  die  suc- 

roany,  England  and  Russia.     Now  in  these  cess  of  existing  courts,  ^nce  these  courts 

most  important  cases  the  European  Con-  have   succeeded  under  widely  different 

gress  ceases  to  wear  even  the  superficial  conditions.     Because  apples  are  easily 

appeaitoce  of  a  law-court  that  it  has  in  and  abundantly  produced  upon  trees,  you 

the  less  irapc^rtant  ones.    That  the  judges  cannot  presume-^t    least    you   cannot 

should  be  avowedly  particil  is  quite  enoi^  count  confidendy — ^upon  producing  them 

to  strip  them  of  all  judicial  character ;  tmt  without  trees. 

when  the  litigants  are  among  the  great  But  now  I  go  further,  and  point  out 

European  Powers,  they  Bie  Judges  in  their  that  the  law-court  is  not  only  historically 

aum  cause.    Surely  I  need  not  say  a  word  found  invariably  within'  the  State,  but 

more  on  this  head.  also  that  it  takes  aU  its  character  and 

In  short,  an  unbassador  cannot  possi-  effieieney  from  die  State.     For  judges 

bly  be  at  the  same  time  a  judge,  and  a  cannot   constitute   themselves,  nor  can 
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they  regulate  for  themselves  all  the 
details  of  tiieir  procedure;  and  again, 
judges  cease  to  be  judges,  and  beccraae 
something  essentially  d^erent,  if  their 
decisions  are  not  enforced*  A  judge  is 
not  simply  a  person  who  pleases  himself 
with  weighing  evidence  and  pronouncing 
decisions;  he  is  a  po-sonwho  has  been 
invested  with  his  office  by  a  power  recog- 
mzed  to  be  competent  to  oonier  office, 
zxxd  he  is  also  a  person  whose  decisions 
are  regularly  enforced  by  a  power  recog- 
nized to  be  competent  to  enforce  diem. 
A  judge,  therefore,  or  bench  of  judges, 
cannot  exist  in  isolation,  but  stands 
necessarily  connected  with  other  powers 
— ^a  nonunating  power,  a  regulating  pow- 
er, and  an  enforcing  power.  But  i;i4iere 
all  these  powers  meet — a  power  of  nomi- 
joating  officers,  a  regulating  or  l^^ative 
power,  a  judicial  power,  and  a  power  of 
executing  sentencefr*--diere  you  have  the 
conq^lete  organization  of  a  State,  and 
thus  it  is  matter  oi  demonstration  that  a 
State  is  im^^ied  in  a  law-court,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  an  inter- 
national law-court  implies  an  international 
or  federal  State. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  answered,  "  A  State, 
if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  or  something 
almost  equivalent  to  a  State,  will  no 
doubt  be  required,  but  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  anything  half  so  cumbrous 
or  elaborate  as  the  organization  of  a 
State  generally  is.  Some  federal  ap- 
paratus must  be  arranged  to  regulate  and 
sustain  the  international  court,  but  the 
machinery  requisite  will  be  of  the  slightest 
and  most  inexpensive  kind."  Is  ^is  so 
certain?  But  even  if  it  be  certain,  still 
we  have  a  problem  of  federation  before 
us,  and  not  merely  of  constituting  a  law- 
court  The  nations  of  Europe  must  con- 
stitute themselves  into  some  sort  of 
federation,  or  the  international  court  am 
never  come  into  existence.  The  judicial 
assembly  is  inconceivable  without  a  legis- 
lative assembly  of  some  kind,  however 
limited  in  competence,  however  rarely 
summoned;  it  is  inconceivable  widiout 
officers  of  some  kind  executing  its 
sentences. 

When  once  we  understand  that  the 
question  is  of  fonning  a  confederation 
o(  the  States  of  Europe,  we  natorally 
refer  to  the  various  experiments  in 
federation  that  history  commemorates. 
What  we  want  to  ctiscoFSr,  is  Uie  slig^itest 


bond  of  federation  that  will  be  efiectual, 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  closer  the  federal 
bond  the  more  comi^tcated  will  be  the 
oiganization  required,  and  the  greater  the 
sacriice  demanded  of  each  in^&vidual 
State.  Fedention,  but  the  sl^ffatest  pos- 
sible federation,  wiUbe  our  maxim:  ^e 
work  will  be  difficult  enough  in  ajiy  case ; 
let  us  reduce  the  cyfficokies  to  the  lowest 
aoKMnt. 

Now  history  will  suggest  to  us^-4his  is 
the  most  important  tli^g  I  have  to  say 
to  you-^that  we  must  abandon  this  plan, 
which  it  is  so  natural  to  conceive,  of  a 
s%ht  but  effectual  federation.  As  we 
were  driven  by  the  very  conditions  of  the 
problem  to  the  Botion  of  a  federation^  we 
shall  And  ourselves  driven  by  history  to 
the  notion  of  a  close  fedemtion  as  the 
only  one  which  can  possibly  be  effectuaL 
Federation  appears  in  hist(»y  as  a  problem 
often  undertaken  but  seldom  successfully 
solved.  We  cannot  pick  from  -history  a 
number  of  different  types  of  federation 
all  equally  sadsfectory  and  eadi  suited 
to  some  particular  exigency*  On  the 
contrary,  what  we  find  is  one  or  two 
federations  which  hare  been  ^ccessfol, 
and  several  which  have  foiled  helplessly 
and  ignominiously.  This  may  show  us 
that  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  an 
international  court  involves  federation,  is 
to  say  that  it  involves  the  solving  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  pmU^ns ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  making  h^t  of  the  federal 
apparatus  required  as  something  easily 
ananged,  we  ought  to  bestow  the  most 
careful  attention  upon  it  as  bdng  the 
part  of  our  task  which  is  most  delicate, 
and  in  which  failure  is  most  to  be  feared. 

I  need  not  go  back  for  instances  of 
unsuccessfol  federation  to  the  helpless 
Amphictyonic  league  of  ancient  Greece, 
which  aibrded  a  ntost  convenient  weapon 
for  the  ambition  of  Plulip,  nor  even  to 
that  Holy  Roman  Empire  which  was 
baffled  and  mocked  by  Frederick  of 
Prussia.  I  shall  rder  to  two  waare  mod- 
em instances,  the  €rerman  Bund  which 
fell  to  pieces  in  1866,  and  that  old 
American  Confederatioa  which  gave  way 
in  1789  to  the  Amerkan  UnioQ.  Here 
you  have  two  fedemtions,  both  of  wWch 
foiled  because  they  wcie  not  dose 
enough*  The  American  Confederation 
ought  to  be  particularly  instructive  to 
us,  because  the  causes  of  its  foikwe  were 
so  clearly  seen  at  the  time,  that  it  was 
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found  potsible  to  replace  it  by  M  was  interrupted,  but  they  have  recovered 
amended  imdtutioii  which  has  verified  it;  veritable  Amencan  peace,  a  peace 
the  cdculatioiit  of  itB  audion  by  dfsphty^  unknown  in  Europe,  a  peace  without  war 
ing  itself  to  mankind  as  the  one  pre-  -  establishments.    And  if  their  war  w^s  gi- 


eminendy  soccessfiil  federation  of  history,  gantic,  it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
The  Geimaa  Bond  is  instratfive  in  an^  the  wars  of  Euroi>e.  No,  remember  that 
oilier  way,  a»  haviig  embraced  some  of  it  was  a  war  against  war.  It  was  a  w^r 
the  very  natimis  for  Whom  our  proposed  for  the  principle  of  union,  a  war  against 
federation  is  intended.  Most  of  the  the  principle  of  division,  no  more  Hke  the 
sdiemes  of  iirtemationat  arbitration  ^idi  warfe  of  Europe  than  the  violence  used  by 
I  have  heard  broached  since  the  calami-  a  policeman  is  like  criminal  violence,  or 
ties  of  the  last  half>year  have  forced  the  the  homicide  of  the  executioner  is  like 
subject  upon  o«r  attention,  were  realised,  murder.  Hkd  the  Secessionists  had  ^eir 
it  seems  to  me,  in  the  German  Bund,  and  will,  two  standing  armies,  or  perhiaps  more, 
stand  condemned  in  the  history  of  its  would  probably  at  this  moment  be  con- 
ineffidoBcy  and  its  faH.  fronting  each  other  in  America,  and  the 

As  tiiese  two  examples  show  us  what    miserable,  ruinous  sjrstem  of  Europe  would 
to    avoid   in   federation,  the  American    be  m  foil  operation  there.     But  because 
Union  shows  ns  what  to  imitate.    When    tiie  Americans  went  through  one  gigantic 
I  call  Ma  die  snccessfol  federation /dr    war,  they  were  able  to  disarm  at  the  end 
excellence,  I  do   not  mean  to  commit    of  it,  and  may  cherish  a  reasonable'  hope 
myself  to  a  general  eulogy  of  American    of  never  being  obliged — at  least,  withm 
institutions.       The    Americans    are    a    die  Union-^-to  wage  war  again.    Well  did 
nation  absorbed  in  production,  a  nation,    President  I^incoln  say  that  he  foughl  to 
therefore,  among  ^om  the  higher  cul-    preserve  the  Union,  and  not  to  abolish 
ture  has  had  to  contend  with  great  diflS-    slavery.    The  preservation  of  the  Uriion 
cttkies:    their   political    life  is  dragged    was  by  much  die  more  important  object, 
down    by  the    miscellaneous   swarm  of    for  it  was  the  greatest  step  mankind  have 
emigrants  to  iriiom  they  give  power  too    yet  taken  towards  the  abolition  of  \s^r. 
easily  and  too  soon.     Their  system  may        In  spite  of  their  one  hitetnal  war,  then, 
fisdl  in  a  hundred  points,  but  this  does    I  say  ^e  Anierican  Union  may  be  s^id' to 
not   prevent   it    from    being   gloriously    have  solved  the  problem  of  the  abolition 
successfol  as  a  fe^radon.     They  have    of  war,  and  we  may  see  there  the  model 
found  a  higher  political  nnitfor  mankind;    which  Europe,  far  superior  to' America  ill 
they  have  found  a  name  greater  than  that    perfection  of  culture  and  in  literary  and 
of  State ;  tiicy  have  created  a  virtue  be-    artistic  wealth,  should  imitate  m  her  in- 
yoiid  patriotism.    Tlmt  union  of  nations,    temational  relations.      Now,  thi^  great 
which  here  is  a  wish,  a  Utopia,  a  religion,    triumph  of  the  Union  was  achieved  on  the 
has  advanced  a  great  step  towards  practi-    very  ground  upon  which  an  earlier  con- 
cal  reality  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic    federation  had  conspicuously  &iled  in  the 
There  you  have  already  what  seems  so    same  undertaking.     The  two  federations 
chimencal  here-^States  subsisting  side  by    may  be  compared;    somewhere  among 
side  as  amicably  as  departments  at  coun-    their  difforences  evidently  lies  the  secret 
ties;    to  protect  firontiers    like  that  of    of  success.    Now,  thejr  differ  mainly  in  the 
France  no  more  need  fbr  a  Metz  or  a    degree  of  force  and  mdependence  given 
Strasburg  than  on  the  boundary  of  Mid-    to  ^e  federal  organization.    Where  the 
dlesex  and  Hertfordshire ;  and  in  the  bud-    federal  organization  was    lax,    and    not 
get  of  States  as  large  as  England  no  grant    decisivel}^  disentangled   from    the   State 
for  a  war  estabtishment     No  doubt  their    organization,    the   federation    failed  :    it 
eirciiinstances  were  far  more  fortunate    succeeded  when  the  federal  bond  was 
than  ours  in  Emrope,  but  what  they  ac-    strengthened. 

complisfaed  was  an  miinecMented  thing,  The  special  lesson  which  is  taught  by 
tdifle  Europe  has  now  Ae  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  Americans  is,  that 
America's  example.  But  it  wttl  be  said^  the  decrees  of  the  federation  must  not  be 
If  you  abolish  wai\  look  anjhvhere  but  in  handed  over  foi*  exeaitron  to  the  officials 
that  direction.  The  United  States  have  of  the  separate  States,  but  that  the  fede- 
not  long  emerged  from  one  c€  the  most  ration  must  have  an  independent  and 
gigantic  wars  in  histbry.   True,  their  peace    separate  executive,  through  which  its  au- 
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thority  must  be  brought  to  bear  directly 
upon  indivi()uals.  The  individual  must  be 
dMtiDCtly  consciousof  his  obligations  to  the 
federation,  and  of  his  membership  ia  it : 
idl  federations  are  mockeries  diat  are 
mere  understandings  between  govern- 
ments. 

I  infer  that  we  shall  never  abolish  war 
in  Europe  unless  we  can  make  up  our 
minds  to  take  up  a  completely  new  citi- 
senslidp.  We  must  cease  to  be  mere 
Eaglishmen,  Frenchmen;  Germans*  and 
must  b^n  to  take  as  much  pride  in  callr 
ing  ouTMlves  Europeans.  Europe  must 
have  a  constitution,  as  well  as  the  States 
that  compose  it  There  must  be  a  Euro- 
pean legislature  and  executive  as  strong 
and  as  important  as  those  that  meet  and 
act  at  Washington.  Nor  will  all  this  suc- 
ceed unless  the  discrepancies  of  language, 
race,  culture,  and  religion  can  be  so  far 
overcome,  that  by  slow  degrees  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  new  State  may  come  to  value 
their  new  citizenship  as  much,  and  at  last 
mcMre,  than  their  old ;  so  that  when  any 
great  trial  comes,  when  State  member- 
ship draws  one  way,  and  Federal  member- 
ship another,  they  may,  as  the  Americans 
did  in  dieir  trial,  delibemtely  prefer  the 
Union  to  the  State. 

I  infer,  at  the  same  time,  that  all 
schemes  will  fail  which  propose  to  unite 
Europe  merely  by  adding  together  the 
States  that  compose  it  The  mdividual, 
and  not  merely  the  State,  mmt  enter  into 
a  distinct  relation  to  the  Federation.  In 
the  Federal  Legislature  of  Europe,  as  in 
the  American  Congress,  there  must  be 
representation  by  popukoion  as  well  as 
rqiresentation  by  States. 

But  still  noose  necessary  is  it  that  the 
federation  should  have  an  executive  force 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  its  component 
States.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
people  mean,  who  would  establish  an  in- 
ternational court  widiout  giving  it  smfli- 
dent  power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  or  even 
without  the  right  of  enforcing  its  decrees. 
Good  advice  i  Is  it  by  good  advice  that 
you  think  to  put  down  war  ?  If  so,  re- 
member that  you  enter  a  path  upon  which 
you  have  no  precedents  and  no  analogies 
to  ffuide  yovu  If  war  had  never  bec» 
abolished  in  any  case  up  to  this  time,  I 
should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  specu- 
late upon  the  means  of  abolishing  it  fint 
I  see  that  it  has  been  abolished  over  and 
over  again ;  that  private  war  has  been 


abolished,  that  small  States  constantly  at 
warwith  each  other  have  become  piov- 
inces  of  lairge  ones,  and  so  have  lost  the 
right  of  making  war;  that  F4igland  and 
Scotland,  after  centories  of  war,  have  at- 
tained to  a  perpetual  peace  in  relation  to 
eachotber;  Usidy,  that  across  the  Atlantic 
a  number  of  laige  States  have  suooeeded, 
apparently  for  good»  in  destroying  the 
possibility  of  war  between  each  other.  In 
all  these  cases  the  same  result  has  been 
attained  in  the  same  way.  And  it  has  not 
been  attained  by  good  advice.  Do  not 
say,  I'This  is  a  cynical  view,;  human  na- 
ture is  better  than  you  think  ;  people  will 
often  take  good  advice  if  it  is  honestly 
offered"  When  people's  minds  are  cahn, 
I  think  they  are  generally  very  read^  to 
take  advice ;  but  when  a  man's  passions 
are  roused,  or  personal  interests  threat* 
ened,  and  still  more  when  this  happens  to 
a  nation,  I  do  not  think,  I  know,  that  good 
advice  is  thrown  away.  How  can  we  talk 
of  the  efficacy  of  good  advice,  when  we 
know  that  six  months  s^  France  impar 
ticndy  refused  it,  and  that  Germany  refttses 
it  as  impatiendy  now?  And  what  is  the 
use  of  quoting  cases  where  good  advice 
has  averted  war,  so  long  as  a  number  of 
cases  can  be  quoted  where  it  has  not? 
Mankind  will  be  glad  to  hear  how  war 
may  be  abolished  s^  made  obsolete,  but 
you  will  scarcely  get  them  to  take  a  warm 
mterest  in  sdiemes  by  which  it  may/«r- 
km/s  umuiimes  be  averted. 

There  has  been  found  hilhecto  but  one 
substitute  for  war.  It  has  succeeded  over 
and  over  again ;  it  succeeds  r^gulaiiy  in 
the  long  run  wherever  it  can  be  introdnced. 
This  is  to  take  the  disputed  question  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  disputants,  to  refer  it 
to  a  third  party^  whose  intelligence,  im» 
partiality,  and  diligence  have  been  secured, 
and  to  impose  his  decision  upon  die  par- 
ties with  overwhehnii^  force.  The  last 
step  in  this  process  is  just  as  essential  as 
the  earlier  ones,  and  if  you  omit  it  you 
may  just  as  well  omit  than  toa  Thb  is 
the  lesson  we  may  learn  from  the  601  of 
the  Gennan  fiund  To  expea  that  nuli- 
tary  Powers  like  Prussia  and  Austria  could 
be  coerced  by  the  Bund,  was  to  put  the 
nurse  under  die  orders  of  die  baby  on  her 
lap.  Accordingly  the  Bnnd  existed  just 
so  long  as  Pniaia  and  Aostna  shiank 
from  a  decided  quarrel,  and  fell  to  pieces 
at  the  mamcQl  when  the  emergCBcy  ar- 
rived which  it  existed  to  meet 
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For  fHreckdii^  war  it  is  not  sufficient 
tfaftt  the  power  cS  justice  should  be  a  little 
greater  than  the  power  of  disputiag  par- 
ties. Justice  roust  be  so  oveni4iekningly 
superior  that  resistance  may'  be  out  of  tiie 
question^  Therefore  it  was  found  inipos- 
stUe  to  t<derate  the  annks  of  retainers 
that  the  feudal  lords  of  the  Midctie  Ages 
kept  on  foot  Now,  how  to  make  the 
federal  force  of  Europe  superior  to  the 
force  of  any  one  State,  say  France  or 
Prussia?  The  history  of  tise  last  two  cen- 
turies shows  that  the  combined  force  of  all 
the  European  States  is  not  always  cleaiiy 
superior  to  the  force  of  one.  Louis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon  were  humbled  with  the  great- 
est possible  difficulty,  andwe  begin  todoubt 
at  the  present  day  whether  Europe  could 
effectively  re^st  united  Germany,  if  Ger- 
many should  enter  upcm  a  path  of  ambi- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  the  course  of 
international  justice  can  never  be  irresisti- 
ble so  long  as.States  have  standing  armies. 
The  right  of  levying  troops  must  belong 
to  the  Federation,  and  it  must  be  denied 
to  the  States.  The  State  is  the  feitdal 
lord  of  modern  Europe;  the  reign  of 
anarchy  will  never  be  brought  to  a  close 
until  the  State  b  forbidden  to  keep  armed 
retainers. 

I  am  fortunate  in  having  an  audience 
that  is  bound  to  listen  to  speculations 
which  p^haps  most  Engli^  audiences 
would  &id  insufferably  Heukciful.  Europe 
constituted  into  a  single  State,  with  a 
Federal  executive  and  legislature,  located 
in  spme  central  Washington  I  Famous 
States  like  England  and  Fnmce  forbidden 
to  lev^  soldiers,  and^wly  shrinking  into 
counties  beside  the  Federation,  which 
steadUy  grows  in  majesty,  and  constantly 
absorbs  byits  gravitation  the  genius  andam- 
bition  that  were  attached  before  to  the  dif- 
ferent national  governments  1  Such  a  revo* 
lution  in  human  afihirs,  I  am  perfectly  well 
aware,  has  scarcely  ever  been  witnessed. 

But  it  has  notbeenmy  purpose  hitherto 
to  cKscuss  whether  these  chai^^es  are  prac- 
ticable or  im|micticable ;  I  am  addressing 
those  who  have  decided  for  themselves 
that  war  both  must  and  can  be  abolished. 
Whether  you  are  right  or  not  in  thinking 
so  is  a  separate  question.  What  I  have 
attempted  to  show  is,  diat  the  aboUiion  c^ 
war  absolutely  requiieft  and  involves  cef< 
tain  vastpohtical  changes  in  Europe,  and 
that  it  is  only  possible  S  th^  are  possible^ 
If  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  in- 


to some  detail  about  these  dianges,  it  is 
not  in  order  that  we  may  instantly  set 
about  the  task,  but  that  we  may  count  die 
co^ ofit ;  it  ia  that'  both  you  who  are 
members  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  we 
who  are  not»  may  have  some  just  measure 
of  the  work  that  is  either  to  be  undertaken 
c»r  to  be  abandoned  in  despair.  Neverthe- 
less it  will  be  worth  while,  in  condurion, 
ImeAy  to  review  the  difficulties  of  thetask 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
forces^  instruments,  and  aj^liances  which 
a  party  undertaking  it  would  command. 

First,  then,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  if  the 
Americans  have  achieved  i;^t  is  here 
proposed  for  Eur(^>e,  they  did  so  in  dr- 
cumstaoces  infinitely  more  fiLvoral^  In 
fieu:t,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Federation 
was  given  to  them  by  Providence,  and 
that  their  achievement  consisted  in  pre- 
venting it  fix>m  £adling  to  pieces.  The 
problem  proposed  to  them  was,  not  to 
bring  together  different  nations  that  had 
before  been  separate  and  mutually  hostile, 
but  to  arrest  a  tendency  to  separation  and 
dissdiution  which  was  beginning  to  show 
itself  in  a  population  homogeneous  and 
united  b^  language,  institutions,  and  reti* 
gion.  If  It  is  a  masterpiece  to  have  solved 
even  this  probleni,  what  would  it  be  to 
yoke  together  indissolubly  so  many  rival 
races  and  rival  States  and  rival  religions^ 
the  EngUshnian  and  the  Frenchman,  the 
German  and  the  Slave,  the  German  and 
Italian  I  What  would  it  be  to  fiiul  a  fed- 
end  name  which  should  fall  like  a  cover- 
ing upon  so  many  secular  discords,  and 
hide  at  once  so  many  inveterate  wounds ; 
toreconcile  in  one  act  all  the  most  rooted 
antipathies,  to  unite  in  common  political 
action  the  subjects  of  a  Csar,  of  a  Kai- 
ser, of  a  Constitutional  Queen,  and  of  a 
Swiss  Republic;  to  accustom  to  familiar 
intercourse  diCKse  whom  difference  of 
speech  has  so  long  /made  barbarians  to 
each  other  ?  Nations  that  were  united 
have  before  now  been  smuiered  by  differ* 
ences  of  rdigion ;  it  has  been  hard  to 
hold  together  nations  that  were  in  Affer- 
ent stages  of  development ;  bitter  jealous- 
ies have  sprung  outof  different  economical 
conditions ;  rival  languages  have  caused 
the  greatest  embarrassments  to  govern- 
ments ;  tmd  the  Fedemtion  of  Eiuope  is 
a  work  which  must  be  accomplished,  and 
when  accomplished  maintainedj  in  s^xte 
notof  one  of  these  obstacles,  but  of  aUof 
them  together. 
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Beside  tliii  intrinsic  diiknilty,  the  mere 
magnitade  of  the  undertaking  is  an  un- 
important cowideFatian.  Yet  how  vast 
an  enterprise  merely  to  persuade  so  many 
populations  of  the  desirableness  of  Mera^ 
tion  1-Ho  create  in  each  European  State 
a  federal  party  large  enough  to  procure  a 
hearing  for  the  sdieme^  laige  enot^  in- 
process  of  time  to  ei^t  the  nation  in  its 
cansev  huge  enon|^  in  the  end  to  hnpose 
the  measure  upon  governments  that  imild 
in  many  cases  be  from  instinctive  interest 
bitterly  hostile  to  it )  But,  in  6tct,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  insist  upon  diftcuU 
ties  which  no  one  can  overiook.  The  dif- 
ficulties we  all  of  us  see  only  too  clearly, 
or  rather  too  exclusively.  The  question 
rather  is,  why  ^ould  they  not  at  once  be 
voted  insurmountable  ? 

In  die  first  place,  then,  there  is  no 
question  of  resizing  such  a  scheme  at 
once  or  soon.  If  onlyr  it  be  true  that  the 
scheme  would  be  infinitely  beneficial  to  an 
infinite  number  of  people,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed  diat  the  lapse  of  time  will  remove 
most  of  die  difficulties  that  are  caused  by 
the  mere  multitude  and  inertia  or  indif- 
ference of  those  who  are  to  be  convinced. 
It  is  but  to  sprefld  a  new  conviction  over 
Europe.  Sudi  a  diing  has  been  done  more 
than  once  before,  and  that  when  circum- 
stances seemed  even  less  fisivorable.  New 
rdigious  convictions  passed  with  incon* 
ceivable  rapidity  over  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth centttiy ;  popular  principles  of  gov- 
ernment have  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  since  1789;  who  does  not  be- 
lieve diat  federation  too  will  have  its  day  ? 
Who  doubts  that  this  idea  will  some  time  or 
odier  comehome  to  every  heart,  and  beuni- 
versally  accepted — d^  vaivere  Farias  t 
And  if  so,  it  depends  surdy  in  a  great  degree 
upon  human  zeal  and  energy  how  near  that 
time  is.  It  maybe  a  long  vojra^e  that  has  to 
be  made,  but  it  is  a  voyage  with  wind  and 
tide,  the  steady  wind  and  irresistible  tide 
of  manifest  destiny.  In  the  next  place,  it 
is  a  more  misconception  to  judge  of  die 
possibility  of  a  work  merely  by  consider- 
ing ^  weight  to  be  movdd ;  what  has  to 
be  considered,  is  the  propordon  between 
the  weight  imd  the  power.  If  a  vast 
work  is  an  impossible  wodt,  then  the  fed- 
emtion  of  Europe  is  of  course  impossible^ 
and  so  were  the  cutting  of  the  Suet  Canal 
and  the  laying  down  of  die  Atlandc  Cable. 
But  if  vast  works  may  be  reasonably  ex* 
pected  from  vast  powers,  then  those  who 


have  vast  powers  at  oommaod  may  at- 
tempt schemes  more  astoaiskiBg  thanthat 
of  Cofambiis,  without  a  particle  of  that 
visionary  and  romantic  enthusiasm*  whidr 
in  Columbus  was  only  justified  by  success. 
The  projectors  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  nev^, 
as^  as  I  remember,  endangered  their 
clHunactcts  for  discretion  andsetoMttkid- 
edness.  Such  a  sdieme  as  die  federation 
of  Europe  might  perhaps  be  worth  a  Mttle 
of  the  enthumsm  that  refuses  to  see  dif- 
ficulties, and  wSt  see  nothfaig  but  ^e  in- 
finite desirableness  of  the  end  to  be 
attained.  Sudi  endinsiasm  it  would  no 
doubt  have  required  in  past  times ;  but 
are  not  die  conditions  changed?  When 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  overwhehned  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  weight  to  be  moved, 
do  we  suficiendy  consider  the  leverage 
that  is  at  hand  to  move  it? 

As  I  have  explained  that  the  federa- 
tion wanted  is  not  merely  an  arrangement 
between  governments,  but  a  real  union  of 
peoples,  so  I  think  it  can  n^er  be  at- 
tained by  mere  diplomatic  methods,  ot 
by  the  mere  action  of  governments,  but 
only  by  a  universal  movement.  Now  a 
huiidred  years  ago  such  a  popular  move- 
ment, extending  over  Europe,  was  barely 
conceivable,  but  in  the  present  day  noth- 
ing is  more  easy  to  conceive.  Such  popu- 
lar movements  are  just  idiat  the  age  un- 
derstands. Scarcely  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope but  has  been,  some  time  in  this  cen- 
tury, the  scene  of  some  great  agitation, 
where  some  pohtical  reform,  that  was  after- 
wards carried  out  by  statesmen,  was 
preached  by  great  pedlar  orators,  and 
wdcomed  by  the  multitude*  Ovn-  al- 
most all  the  space  between  the  scenes  of 
OCotmeirs  and  of  Kossuth's  triumphs 
thepopuhu-  agitator  has  been  abroad,  and 
the  people  have  learned  the  art  of  express- 
ing their  wishes,  and  in  many  countries 
also  of  ei^essing  them  with  moderation. 
They  have  learnt  how  to  agitate  iot  defi- 
nite  changes,  and  to  do  so  suecessfiiRy, 
even  when  the  dianges  tiiey  calkdfbr  re- 
quired in  the  execution  machhi^  quite 
be^iond  the  comprehension  of  most  cf  the 
agitators.  What  is  rtcnmied,  therefore,  is 
not  anything  new  in  Kind;  it  ift  but  a 
movement  such  as  ev^y  population  in 
Eaiope  has  had  experience  of;  a  move- 
n^ent  new  onfy  in  bciag  extensive  Ix^Otid 
precedent,  in  including  many  mitions  at 
once,  and  therefore  in  detnamfitig  more 
carefhl  guidance*    And  for  an  unprece- 
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dented  movement  yon  can  surely  furnish 
unprecedented  motives.  The  evil  you 
attack  is  no  doubtful  one,  no  partial  one> 
no  small  one.  It  is  the  greatest  evil  oif 
evite  that  we  can  conceive  to  be  reme^ 
died ;  it  attacks  all  classes  of  society,  and 
all  ages ;  it  attacks  them  with  no  insidious 
weapons,  and  under  no  disguise,  but  with 
open  massacre,  starvation,  and  ruin.  It 
calls  the  more  urgently  to  be  remedied,^ 
because  it  seems  to  be  growing  worse. 
Wars  seem  growing  more  (netful  and 
more  gigantic ;  the  more  victories  the  na- 
tionality principle  wins,  the  nearer  we 
seem  to  approach  a  period  of  energetic 
popular  States  wa^g  war  upon  each 
other  with  the  unrelieved  fierceness  of  na- 
tional antipathy.  Had  ever  popular  onu 
tors  a  better  subject  for  their  speeches  ? 
What  was  Catholic  Emancipation,  what 
were  the  Corn-laws,  nay,  what  was  the 
Slave-trade,  compared  to  this  ?  Would  it 
be  hard  to  excite  a  European  movement 
against  a  mischief  from  which  no  one  is 
safe,  which  threatens  every  man's  life,  and 
every  man's  children's  lives,  and  which 
brings  in  its  train  not  only  death  but  a 
host  of  other  evils,  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
worse  than  death  ? 

Again,  there  have  been  in  this  age  great 
political  movements  and  great  religious 
movements.  Countries  in  which  the  po- 
litical consciousness  has  remained  unde- 
veloped, often  have  the  religious  con- 
sciousness in  full  vigor ;  and  in  individuals, 
too,  the  one  is  often  to  be  found  where 
the  other  is  wanting.  Now,  there  is  just 
one  question  in  which  politics  and  religion 
absolutely  merge,  and  are  confounded. 
Religious  feelings  and  political  feelings 
are  equally  outraged  by  war.  War  tram- 
ples on  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
on  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  as  merci- 
lessly as  it  crushes  the  physical  happiness 
of  individuals.  And  on  this  matter  there 
are  no  sectarian  divisions  among  Chris- 
tians. One  sect  of  Christians  may  de- 
nounce war  more  energetically  ^an  anoth- 
er ;  some  sects  may  pronounce  it  justifiable 
for  Christians  to  engage  in  it ;  but  all 
alike  regard  war  as  an  evil,  all  alike  regard 
it  as  among  the  greatest  of  the  future  tri- 
umphs of  the  faith  to  exterminate  war  out 
of  die  world.  In  this  matter  all  the  great 
divisions  of  Christianity  have  something 
to  boast  of.  The  Greek  Church  protested 
vehemently  against  it,  even  in  the  darkest 
ages ;  the  Latin  Church  furnished  the  first 
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example  of  that  federation  of  Europe,  and 
that  international  court,  by  iWiich  the  ap- 
peal to  arms  must  be  superseded  ;  it  was 
a  Protestant  sect  that  first  made  Peace 
the  first  of  Christian  dogmas,  it  was  in  the 
bosom  of  Protestantism  that  the  great  Re- 
public of  the  West  grew  up  and  prosper- 
ed. If  Christianity  did  in  a  manner  re- 
concile itsdf  to  war,  it  was  mainly  for 
want  of  a  machinery  which  could  ensure 
peace :  had  the  politicians  been  able  to 
devise  such  machinery,  religion  would 
long  ago  have  made  an  end  of  war  within 
Christendom.  In  considering,  then,  the 
leverage  which  is  at  your  command,  you 
are  to  add  the  engine  of  religious  agita- 
tion to  that  of  political,  and,  besides  ap- 
pending to  the  plainest  interests  of  men, 
may  reckon  also  among  your  resources 
the  religion  and  the  conscience  of  human- 
ity. 

Might  you  not  also  enlist  in  your  cause 
the  aggrieved  races  of  Europe  ?  All  the 
grievances  of  races  spring  out  of  war,  are 
perpetuated  by  it,  and  would  perish  with 
it.  In  the  American  Union,  not  only 
does  one  State  not  wage  war  with  another, 
but  no  State  holds  a  neighbor  State  in 
unjust  dependence.  Thft-e  is  no  Poland 
in  the  Union,  no  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  If 
any  State  there  feels  itself  aggrieved,  the 
injury  came  from  the  whole  Federation, 
and  can  never  be  felt  so  keenly  as  an  in- 
justice.  No  State  can  reasonably  com- 
plain of  having  to  submit  to  the  Federa- 
tion, any  more  than  a  township  or  county 
resents  the  superiority  of  the  State.  Rus- 
sia has  no  right  to  Poland,  yet  Russia  can- 
not and  will  not  yield  Poland  unless  Po- 
land can  procure  some  unlooked-for  ally. 
Europe  has  many  of  these  chronic  and  in- 
curable wrongs,  and  is  just  now  increasing 
the  number  of  them.  They  are  incidents 
of  the  abusive  system  which  nourishes  the 
ambition  and  keeps  alive  the  fears  of 
States;  they  are  results  of  war.  In  a 
federated  Europe  Poland  and  Russia 
might  He  side  by  side  like  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  the  old  international  feud 
would  come  to  seem  an  inexplicable  and 
inconceivable  feeling.  Meanwhile,  the 
prospect  of  a  federation  seeriis  to  offer  to 
the  Poles  a  solution  of  their  difficulty. 
They  might  cease  to  claim  their  old  inde- 
pendence— an  independence  which  they 
forfeited  by  their  own  divisions,  and  which 
Russia  can  never  grant — and  they  might 
become  instead  the  apostles  of  a  federa- 
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tion  of  Europe,  in  the  attainment  of 
which,  alopg  with  all  the  traces  of  the  M 
European  anarchy,  their  own  sufferings 
and  wrongs  would  pass  away. 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  the  forces  at 
command  are  greater  than  were  ever 
before  invoked  to  achieve  political  change. 
Universal  and  pressing  interest,  religious 
feeling,  the  hopes  of  aggrieved  races — 
these  are  great  powers.  And  is  not  that 
which  calls  itself  the  Revolution  in  Eu- 
rope boimd  also  to  promote  the  cause  ? 
Popular  principles  are  nothing,  or  per- 
h2^s  worse  than  nothing,  widK>ut  Eu- 
ropean principles ;  the  lib^ty  of  peoples 
is  nothing  without  their  solidiuity.  Popu- 
lar States  fight  more  terrible  wars  than 
monarchical  or  aristocratical  ones ;  it  is 
therefore  doubly  necessary  that  they  i^ould 
federate  themselves.  The  Republican 
party  says  much  of  its  devotion  to  peace ; 
it  is  bound,  therefore,  to  do  its  part  to- 
wards confirming  peace  by  solid  guaran- 
tees. 


Such  powers  may  be  found  moretiian 
a  match  for  the  centrifugal  ibices,  the  dif- 
ferences of  language,  dF  institutions,  of 
economical;  condition,  of  re^<His.  All 
these  discrepancies  have  somewhere  been 
overcome.  Prussia  has  a  Protestant  re- 
gion and  a  Catholic  region.  Dif^ent 
languages  are  united  in  Switzerland ;  dif- 
ferent nationalities  and  even  difiS^ent  gov- 
ernments in  Austria*Hungary.  The  diffi- 
culties, in  short,  are  imprecedented  only 
in  number  and  degree ;  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  insurmountable  if  the  advant:^s 
of  union  were  only  moderate ;  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  they  would  be  insur- 
mountable to  a  European  public  opinion 
gradually  educated  to  see  before  it  a  new 
Federation  rising  like  a  majestic  temple 
over  the  tomb  of  war,  emulating  the  trans- 
atlantic Federation  in  prosperity  and 
unity,  but  surpassing  it  fiar  in  all  the  riches 
of  culture,  manners,  and  science,  and  con- 
secrated with  all  the  traditions  and 
relics  of  the  ancient  world. 


■•"♦^ 


OMmhill  Magasiae. 

HERY£  KIEL. 
I. 


On  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,  sixteen  hundred  ninety-two. 
Did  the  English  fight  the  French, — woe  to  France  ! 

And,  the  thirty-first  of  May,  helter-skelter  thro*  the  blue. 

Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks  pursue, 
Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  St.  Malo  on  the  Ranee, 

With  the  English  fleet  in  view. 


2. 


'Twas  the  squadron  that  escaped,  with  the  victor  in  full  chase : 
First  and  foremost  of  the  (kove,  in  his  gmat  ship,  Damfreville ; 
Close  on  him  fled,  great  and  smisdl, 
Twenty4wo  good  ^ips  in  all ; 
And  they  signalled  to  the  place 
"  Help  ihe  winners  of  a  race  ! 
'*  Get  us  guidance,  give  us  harbor,  take  tis  quick— or,  quidcer  still, 
"  Here's  the  English  can  a»d  will  t " 


Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk  and  leapt  on  board ; 

*'  Why,  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships  like  these  to  pass  ?  "  laughed  they  : 
''  Rocks  to  starboard,  rocks  to  port,  all  the  passage  scarred  and  scored, 
"  Shall  the  Formidable  here  with  her  twelve  and  eighty  g^na 

"  Think  to  make  the  river-mouth  by  the  single  naxrow  wayt 
'*  Trust  to  enter  where  'tis  ticklish  for  a  craft  oi  twenty  tons, 
"  And  with  flow  at  full  beside  ? 
"  Now,  'tis  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 

"  Reach  the  mooring  ?    Rather  say, 
"  While  rock  stands  or  water  runs, 
"  Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bay  1 " 
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Then  was  called  a  council  straight ;     . 

Brief  and  bitter  the  debate  : 

"  Here's  the  English  at  our  heels ;  would  you  have  them  take  in  tow 

''  All  thaf  s  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked  ^gether  stem  and  bow, 

"  For  a  prize  to  Pljrmouth  Sound  ? 

"  Better  run  the  ships  abound  ! " 

(Ended  Damfreville  his  speech). 
"  Not  a  minute  more  to  wait ! 

"  Let  the  Captains  all  and  each] 

"  Shove  ashore,  then  blow  up,  burn  the  vessels  on  the  beach  !. 
"  France  must  undergo  her  fate." 

5- 

"  Give  the  word  ! "     But  no  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard  : 

For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for  in  strucTc  amid  all  these 
— A  Captain  ?    A  Lieutenant  ?    A  Mate — first,  second,  third  ? 

No  such  man  of  mark,  and  meet 

With  his  betters  to  compete  ! 

But  a  simple  Breton  sailor  pressed  by  Tourville  for  the  fleet, 
A  poor  coasling-pilot  he,  Hery6  Riel  the  CroisJckese. 

6. 

And  "  What  mockery  or  malice  have  we  here  ?  "  cries  Herv6  Riel ; 

'<  Are  you  mad,  you  Malouins  ?    Are  you  cowards,  fools,  or  rogues  ? 
''  Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals,  me  who  took  the  soundings,  tell 
*'  On  nijr  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow,  every  swdl 

"  Twixt  the  ofling  here  and  Gr^ve  where  the  river  disembogues  ? 
"  Are  you  bought  by  English  gold  ?     Is  it  love  the  lying's  for  ? 
"  Mom  and  eve,  night  and  day, 
"  Have  I  piloted  your  bay, 
''  Entered  free  and  anchored  fast  at  the  foot  of  SoUdor* 

"  Bum  the  fleet  and  ruin  France  ?    That  were  worse  Ihiiii  £fty  Hogues ! 
*^  Sirs,  they  know  I  speak  the  tmth  !  Sirs,  beliet0e  me  tbereH(  a  way  ! 
"  Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 
"  Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 
"  Get  this  Formidable  clear, 
"  Make  the  others  follow  mine, 

'*  And  I  lead  them,  most  and  least,  by  a  passage  i  kRov  well, 
"  Right  to  SoKdor  past  Gr^ve, 

"  And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound ; 
"  And  if  one  ship  misbehave, 
"  — Keel  so  much  as  grate  the  ground, 
"  Why,  I've  nothing  but  my  life, —  hexti's  my  head  1"  cries  Heir^  Riel. 

7. 

Not  a  minute  more  to  wait 

"  Steer  us  in,  then,  small  and  great ! 

"  Take  the  heln^  lead  the  mtt  save  tite  squadron ! ''  icried  its  chief. 
Captains,  give  the  sailor  place  !  \  .^ 

He  is  Admiral,  in  brief.  ',:..' 

Still  the  north-wind,  by  God's  grace.  :        '      ! 

See  the  noble  fellow's  &oe 

As  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound, 

Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound, 

Keeps  the  passage  as  its  inch  of  way  were  the  wide  sea's  profound  I 

See,  safe  thro'  shoal  and  rock, 
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II. 

Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost : 
Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 

In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell ; 
Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
On  a  single  fishing-smack, 
In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had  gone  to  wrack 

All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England  bore  the  bell. 
Go  to  Paris  ;  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  andnank ; 

You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Hervfe  Riel. 
So,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
Herv6  Riel,  accept  my  verse  1 
In  my  verse,  Herv6  Riel,  do  thou  once  more^ 
Save  the  squadron,  honor  France,  love  thy  wife  the  Belle  Aurore ! 

Robert  Bbowning. 


Crphic^  Sipt,  jo^  1867. 


»♦  • 


Contemporary  Review. 
OCEAN    CURRENTS :— RESEARCHES  IN  THE  "PORCUPINE." 


An  address  has  lately  been  delivered 
before  the  Historical  Society  of  St.  Louis, 
by  Captain  Silas  Bent,  on  "  The  Thermo- 
metric  Gateways  to  the  Fold ; "  the  best 
clue  to  which  he  believes — in  my  opinion 
quite  justly — ^will  be  found  by  fdtowing 
the  line  of  'warm  surface-teroperatiure 
ander  the  guidance  of  the  water-theiv 
mometer.  One  of  these  "gateways"  he 
considers  to  exi^  in  that  prolongation  of 
the  Gulf  stream,  which,  according  to  the 
received  doctrine  of  physical  geographers, 
flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  sensibly 
ameliorating  oin:  own  climate,  and  exert- 
ing a  yet  greater  influence  upon  that  of 
regions  stril  further  north,  to  which  it 
thence  proceeds.  But  he  passes  all  ordi- 
nary Ixmnds  in  attributing  to  this  agency 
the  warm  winter  temperature  of  the 
Mediterranean;  the  Gibrahar  current, 
according  to  him,  being  nothing  else  than 
a  branch  of  the  Gulf  stream,  which  con- 
veys to  Genoa  and  Naples  the  heat  it  has 
acquired  in  the  Gulf  or  Mexico.  And  he 
even  puts  forth  the  imprecede«ted  assump- 
tion diat  it  is  in  the  power  of  his  country, 
by  obtaining  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  expending  of  a  few  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  cutting  a  channel 
through  it,  to  deprive  Europe  of  the  whole 
benefit  which  it  derives  from  the  Gulf 
stream ;  and  thus  to  convert  the  climate 
of  France  and  Austria  into  that  of  Canada, 
and    to    turn    Englsmd,    Germany,   and 


Northern  Europe  into  a  frozen  wilderness 
like  British  America  and  Labrador.  This 
prospect,  with  the  Alabama  claims  still 
unsettled,  is  so  appalling,  that  it  may  be 
some  consolation  to  the  British  nation  to 
be  assured  that  the  implied  threat  is  noth- 
ing but  an  empty  boast :  for  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  Man  to  break  a  passage 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  (which 
Nature  will  herself  doubtless  accomplish 
in  course  of  time)  sufficiently  ^dde  to  di- 
vert the  Gulf  stream,  by  allowing  the 
Equatorial  current  to  pass  straight  on  into 
the  Pacific,  the  climate  of  Europe  would 
suffer  very  little. 

I  am  quite  aware  that,  in  making  this 
assertion,  I  place  myself  in  opposition  to 
very  high  authorities  in  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. But  since,  in  the  course  of  the 
Expeditions  for  deep-sea  exploration  in 
which  I  have  taken  part  d«rmg  the  last 
three  years,  I  have  obtained  an  entirely 
new  set  of  data,  which  appear  to  me  to 
establi^  on  a  firm  basis  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  oceanic  circulation,  dependent 
only  upon  differences  of  temperatiu-e, 
which  was  originally  suff^ested  by  Profes- 
sor Buff,*  I  feel  justified  m  placing  it  with 
some  confidence  before  the  general  public. 

Having  recently^  discussed  elsewhere 
the  received  doctrme  of  the  Gulf  stream,f 


•  «*  Physics  of  the  Earth,"  p.  194. 
f  Proceediiigs  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, Jan.  9,  1871. 
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How  they  follow  in  a  flock. 
Not  a  ship  that  misbehaves,  not  a  keel  that  grates  the  g^und^ 

Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief ! 
The  peril,  see,  is  past, 
All  are  harbored  to  the  last, 

And  just  as  Herv6  Riel  hollas  •*  Anchor ! " — sure  as  £site, 
Up  the  English  come,  too  late. 

8.  • 

So,  the  storm  subsides  to  calm : 

They  see  the  green  trees  wave 

On  the  heights  overlooking  Gr^ve  : 
Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm. 
"  Just  our  rapture  to  enhance, 

"  Let  the  English  rake  the  bay, 
"  Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  askance 

"  As  they  camionade  away  I 
"  'Neath  rampired  Solidor  pleasant  riding  on  the  Ranee  ! " 
How  hope  succeeds  despair  on  each  Captain's  countenance  I 
Out  burst  all  with  one  accord, 

"  This  is  Paradise  for  Hell  Ij 
"  Let  France,  let  FraiKe's  Kinx 
"  Thank  the  man  that  did  the  uiing  I 
What  a  shout,  and  all  one  word, 

«  Herv6  Kiel," 
As  he  stepped  in  front  once  more. 

Not  a  symptom  of  surprise 

In  the  frank  blue  Breton  eyes, 
Just  the  same  man  as  before. 


Then  said  Damfreville,  "  My  fnend, 
'^  I  must  speak  out  at  the  end, 

"  Though  I  ftnd  die  speaking  hard  : 
*'  Praise  is  'deeper  than  the  lips : 
"  You  have  saved  the  King  his  ships,^ 

"  You  must  name  your  own  reward* 
** 'Faith,  our  sun  was  near  eclipse ! 
"  Demand  whatever  you  will, 
"  France  remains  your  debtor  stilL 
"  Ask  to  heart's  content  and  have  !  or  my  name's  not  Damiireville.^ 

10. 

Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbrokb 
On  the  bearded  mouth  that  ^>oke, 
As  the  honest  heart  laughed  through 
Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue  : 
"  Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 

"  Since  on  board  the  duty's  done, 

'<  And  from  Malo  Roads  to  Crcrisic  Puint,  what  is  it  but  a  turn  ? — 
"  Since  'tis  ask  and  have,  I  may — 

"  Since  the  others  go  ashore — 
"  Come !     A  good  whole  holiday  I 

"  Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I  caH  the  Beiie  Aurott  1  ** 
That  he  asked  and  that  he  got; — ^nothing  more. 
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II. 

Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost : 
Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 

In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell ; 
Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
On  a  single  fishing-smack, 
In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had  gone  to  wrack 

All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England  bore  the  bell. 
Go  to  Paris  ;  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  fljank ; 

You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Hervfe  Riel. 
So,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
Herv6  Riel,  accept  my  verse  1 
In  my  verse,  Herv6  Riel,  do  thou  once  more^ 
Save  the  squadron,  honor  France,  love  thy  wife  the  Belle  Aurore ! 

Robert  Bbowning. 


Crvhic^  Sipt,  jo^  1867. 


»♦  • 


Contemporary  Review. 
OCEAN    CURRENTS:— RESEARCHES  IN  THE  "PORCUPINE." 


An  address  has  lately  been  delivered 
before  the  Historical  Society  of  St  Louis, 
by  Captain  Silas  Bent,  on  "  The  Thermo- 
metric  Gateways  to  the  Fold ; "  the  best 
clue  to  which  he  believes — ^in  my  opinion 
quite  justly — ^will  be  found  by  f<^k)wing 
the  line  of  'warm  surface-teroperatiure 
ander  the  guidance  of  the  water-theiv 
mometer.  One  of  these  "gateways'*  he 
considers  to  t%\gt  in  that  prolongation  of 
the  Gulf  stream,  which,  according  to  the 
received  doctrine  of  physical  geographers, 
flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  sensibly 
ameliorating  our  own  climate,  and  exert- 
ing a  yet  greater  influence  upon  that  of 
regions  sttll  further  north,  to  which  it 
thence  proceeds.  But  he  passes  all  ordi- 
nary Ixmnds  in  attributing  to  this  agency 
the  warm  winter  temperatnre  of  tfic 
Mediterranean;  the  Gibraltar  current, 
according  to  him,  being  nothing  else  than 
a  branch  of  the  Gulf  stream,  which  con- 
veys to  Genoa  and  Naples  the  heat  it  has 
acquired  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  he 
even  puts  forth  the  imprecedettted  assump- 
tion that  it  is  in  the  power  of  his  country, 
by  obtaining  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  expending  of  a  few  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  cutting  a  channel 
through  it,  to  deprive  Europe  of  the  whole 
benefit  which  it  derives  from  the  Gulf 
stream ;  and  thus  to  convert  the  climate 
of  France. and  Austria  into  that  of  Canada, 
and    to    turn    England,    Germany,   and 


Northern  Europe  into  a  frozen  wilderness 
like  British  America  and  Labrador.  This 
prospect,  with  the  Alabama  claims  still 
unsettled,  is  so  appalling,  that  it  may  be 
some  consolation  to  the  British  nation  to 
be  assured  that  the  implied  threat  is  noth- 
ing but  an  empty  boast :  for  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  Man  to  break  a  passage 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  (which 
Nature  will  herself  doubtless  accomplish 
in  course  of  time)  sufficiently  ^ide  to  di- 
vert the  Gulf  stream,  by  allowing  the 
Equatorial  current  to  pass  straight  on  into 
the  Pacific,  the  climate  of  Europe  would 
suffer  very  little. 

I  am  quite  aware  tha^  in  making  this 
assertion,  I  place  myself  in  opposition  to 
very  high  authorities  in  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. But  since,  in  the  course  of  the 
Expeditions  for  deep-sea  exploration  in 
which  I  have  taken  part  dtrmg  the  last 
three  years,  I  have  obtained  an  entirely 
new  set  of  data,  which*  appear  to  me  to 
estaUi^  on  a  firm  basis  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  oceanic  circulation,  dependent 
only  upon  differences  of  temperatiu-e, 
which  was  originally  suff^ested  by  Profes- 
sor Buff,*  I  feel  justified  m  placing  it  with 
some  confidence  before  the  genersd  public. 

Having  recently  discussed  elsewhere 
the  received  doctrine  of  the  Gulf  stream,f 


•  «*  Physics  of  the  Earth,"  p.  194. 
f  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So< 
ciety,  Jan.  9,  1871. 
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and  shown  that  the  amount  of  heat  it  car- 
ries northwards  has  been  immensely  over- 
estimated, I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any 
detail  as  to  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but 
shall  briefly  explain  what  appears  to  me 
the  true  state  of  the  case  in  regard  to  its 
extent  and  climatic  influence. 

The  source  of  the  Gulf  stream  undoubt- 
edly lies  in  the  impulse  given  by  the 
trade-winds  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  over  which  they 
blow,  creating  what  is  known  as  the  Equa- 
torial current,  which  sets  constantly  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  towards  that  of 
America.  The  northern  portion  of  that 
current  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  receives  a  further 
accession  of  heat,  and  undergoes  a  change 
of  direction  in  consequence  of  the  resis- 
tance afforded  by  the  American  coast-line  > 
and  it  then  issues  forth  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  through  the  narrow  strait  be- 
tween Florida  and  the  Bahama  Islands. 
In  its  course  obliquely  across  tiie  Nordi 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  stream  gradually 
sprestds  itself  out,  diminishing  in  depth  as 
it  increases  ill  breadth ;  and  when  it  ap- 
proaches the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  one 
portion  of  it  bends  round  the  Azores,  and 
returns  into  th6  Equatorial  cumeiit,  thus 
completing  Ae  shorter  circuit  of  that  k&ri' 
iontal  movement,  of  which  the  primum 
mobile  is  the  action  of  the  ttade-winds. 
Theothef  pbrtion  continues  its  north- 
easterly course  past  the  banks,  there  nieet- 
ing  with  Arctic  surface-current^  which 
tend  to  neutralize  its  movetnent,  and  to 
reduce  its  temperature.  Of  diese  ciu:* 
rehts,  the  principal,  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  me  Labnulor  and  Green- 
land currents,  sweeps  southwards  akmg 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  cutting  this  off  j[h>m  ^e 
influence  of  the  Gulf  stream,  but  reducing 
its  winter  temperature  considerably  below 
the  normal  of  the  latitude.* 

But  the  other  divisions  of  the  Arctic 
current  interdigitate   with    the   divisions 

*  It  is  quhe  a  nustake  to  Mtnine  (m  is  yery 
oomnunil^  done)  that  the  difference  between  the 
'winter  chmates  of  European  and  of  American  sta- 
tions under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  2s  due 
only  to  the  elevation  of  the  forma*  <Uf<mt  the  nor- 
mal The  reakm  of  die  low  winter  tempentnre 
of  St.  John's,  HalifiEuc,  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Washington,  as  compared  with  London,  Paris, 
Bordeaux,  Oporto^  and  lisbon^  is  fuUy  as  pivch  to 
be  found  in  the  redaction  of  the  former  beleno  the 
normal  by  the  Arctic  current. 


into  which  the  Gulf  stream  there  breaks 
up  \  and  the  latter  is  thenceforth  no  longer 
traceable,  eithef  by  temx^erature  or  by 
movement,  as  anytning  more  thAn  a  sur- 
face^rifl,  of  which  the  prevalence  of 
south-westerly  winds  in  that  portion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  affords  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation. The  aggregate  of  these  Arctic 
siuface  currents  brings  back*  towards  the 
intertropical  area  the  water  which  has 
flowed  northwards  in  these  extensions  of 
the  Gulf  stream  ;  and  thus  completes  the 
longer  circuit  of  the  horizontal  circulation 
of  the  North  Atlantic. 

For  the  notion  that  the  Gibraltar  ciu- 
rent  is  a  branch  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and 
that  the  climate  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin  is  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the 
heat  thus  brought  into  it  from  Ae  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  there  is  not  the  smallest  foun- 
dation. The  Atlantic  water  which  enters 
it  is  colder  ^in  summer,  at  least)  than  that 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  Gibraltar 
current  depends,  as  1  shaU  presently  show, 
upon  local  conditions  alone.  Moreover 
it  appears  f^om  a  comparison  of  the  tem- 
perlitures  of  stations  on  die  Atlantic  sea* 
board  of  Spain,  Portugal,  aAd  Fraiice, 
with  stations  under  the  same  parallels  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  the 
former  are  rather  the  ooldar ;  so  diat  as 
the  temperatitre  of  the  latter  is  entirely 
their  own,  except  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by 
winds,  there  is  no  reason  to  8upp>Q5e  that 
the  climates  Of  the  former  are  ia  any  way 
aineliorated  by  heat  conveyed  to  them 
by  water  that  hsis  been  superheated  else- 
where. 

Evidence  of  such  amelioration,  however, 
shows  itself  very  distinctly  as  we  proceed 
northward  from  the  British  Channel  The 
slow  reduction  c^  the  mean  atinual  tem- 
perature, a|id  the  great  elevation -of  the 
winter  temperatux^  above  the  nonoal  of 
the  latitude,  along  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, the  Hebrides^  the  Orkney,  Shetland, 
and  Faroe  Islamlfr^and,  going  fvrther 
north,  in  Iceland,  Hammerfest,  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  otiier  points  Of  the  Polar 
area* — give  immistakuble  evktence  of 
the  importation  ^so  to  speak)  of  h^at  ftom 
a  southtini  source,  by  the  agency  of  ocean- 
water. 


*  Tkis  has  been  lately  worked  out  by  Dr.  Pe- 
termann  in  his  Ceogra^hische  MHihellttn^en^  on 
the  basis  of  th^  nrge  mdnbbr  of  ol)serrlitions 
which  he  has  lab^riotSly  collected  and  cortelated. 
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It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  explanation,  this 
norUi-easterly  flow  should  be  supposed  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Gulf  stream  cur- 
rent; and  those  who  uphold  the  "dory" 
of  that  great  ocean-river,  will  proba5)ly  be 
disposed  to  repudiate,  without  much  hesi- 
tation, the  doctrine  that  would  attribute 
the  amelioration  of  the  Pblar  climate  to 
any  other  cause.  Nevertheless,  I  venture 
to  think  that  such  as  may  be  inclined  to 
follow  me  through  the  following  inquiry, 
will  find  that  I  can  at  any  rate  show  good 
grounds  for  calling  in  question  the  re- 
ceived doctrine,  and  for  substituting  a 
theory  of  much  wider  applicability. 

Some,  indeed,  may  deem  it  a  matter  of 
small  importsmce  whether  the  Gulf  stream 
or  a  general  oceanic  circulation  is  con- 
cerned in  producing  the  effect,  which  is 
admitted  on  both  sides ;  yet  the  real  lover 
of  science  will  not  only  desire  that  the 
true  rationale  should  be  found  for  its  own 
sake,  but  will  see  the  importance  of  the 
applications  which  the  new  doctrine  must 
possess,  in  the  past,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
temporary, history  of  the  globe.  For 
whilst  all  horizofUal  oceanic  circulations, 
dependent  upon  surface-agencies  alone, 
are  liable  to  be  modified  or  completely 
diverted  by  changes  in  the  contour  of  the 
land,  and  must  Sierefore  have  been  en- 
tirely difS^^nt  in  successive  Geological 
periodsy  a  vertical  circulation  which  de- 
pends only  on  the  contrast  of  temper- 
ature between  the  Polar  and  Equatorial 
areas,  must  have  continued  through  all 
Geological  time,  provided  only  that  a 
communication  existed  between  the  great 
ocean-basins  of  the  two  areas. 

As  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
Gilnakar  current  furnishes  the  best  clue 
to  that  of  the  general  oceanic  circulation^ 
and  as  the  investigation  of  its  phenomena 
and  the  inquiry  into  their  cause  was  one 
of  the  objects  to  which  our  last  Poreupine 
expedition  was  specially  directed,  I  shall 
first  give  an  account  oC  the  results  most 
recendy  attained. 

Gibraltar  Current^'^The  adventurous 
Phoenicians,  vdio  are  said  to  have  traded 
with  the  Gasseterides  for  tin^  kmg  before 
even  the  existence  of  Britain  was  known  at 
Exmie,  must  have  experienced  the  oppo- 
sition of  this  current  in  their  outward  pas- 
sage through  the  Fretum  Herculeum,  and 
have  welcomed  its  aid  on  th^ir  return ; 
for  in  the  mid-channel  of  the  strait  it  forms 


a  stream  of  about  four  miles  in  width,  con- 
stantly running  eastwards  ^  and  its  rate, 
though    subject    to    modification    from 
winds  and  tides,  averages  at  least  two  miles 
and  a  half  an  hour,  or  sixty  miles  a  day. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  continual  addition  of 
such  a  vast  body  of  Atlantic  water  to  the 
contents    of    the    Mediterranean    basin 
would  progressively  raise  the  level  of  this 
inland  sea  but  for  some  equivalent  escape, 
unless,  as  one  bold  speculator  has  recently 
suggested,  the  bottom  of  fhe  basin  is  sub- 
siding at  such  a  rate  that  the  influx  merely 
serves  to  keep  up  the  level.     The  most 
diverse  opinions  have  been  entertained, 
however,   as  to  the  mode  in  which  this 
wididrawal  is  effected.     The  idea  of  an 
outward    under -current    was    suggested 
about  two  hundred  years  ago  by  a  certain 
Dr.  Smith,  of  Oxford ;   on  the  basis  of  a 
fact  communicated  to  him  by  an  intelligent 
seaman,  which  proved  the  existence  of  a 
reverse  imder-current  in  the  Baltic  Sound. 
But  as  the  surface  current  of  the  Baltic 
Soimd  runs  outwards,  whilst  the  Gibraltar 
surface-current  runs  f«wards,  the  existence 
of  an  under-current  from  the  North  Sea 
back  into  the  Baltic  could  not  justify  the 
assumption  of  an  under-current  from  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  Atlantic  ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  could  be  shown  (which  Dr. 
Smidi  did  not  attempt  to  do)  that  the  same 
ph)rsical  cause  operates  in  both  cases. 
This  I  shall  presently  endeavor  to  prove. 
The  idea  of  an  outward  under-current  has 
been  supported  by  statements  made  from 
time  to  time  as  to  the  reappearance,  at  the 
western  embouchure  of  the  strait,  of  vessels 
that  had  been  sunk  near  its  eastern  end. 
But  if  these  vessels  had  been  sunk  in  mid- 
channel,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  five 
hundred  fathoms,  it  is  against  all  proba- 
bility that  they  should  have  ever  come  near 
the  surface  again ;   and  it  is  much  more 
likely  that,  as  Admiral  Sm3rth  suggests, 
they  were  sunk  in  one  of  the  lateral  streams 
nearer  shore — the  direction  of  which,  un- 
der tidal  influence,  is  periodically  reversed 
—and  tfiat  they  were  conveyed  outwards  by 
its  agency.  *   More  recently,  however,  die 
existence  of  an  outward  under-current  has 
been  pronounced  impossible  by  such  high 
authorities  as  Professor   Buff*  and  Sir 
Charles  L)rell,f  on  account  of  the  obstacle 
supposed  to  be  presented  by  a  ridge  that 

•  "Phyacs  of  the  Earth,"  p.  204. 

f  "Principles  of  Geology,"  loth  cd.,  vol.  i.,  p.  563. 
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crosses  the  channel  at  the  western  extremi- 
ty  of  the  strait,  between  Capes  Trafialgar 
and  SparteL  "  It  was  formerly  believed," 
says  Professor  Bufl^  "  that  there  was  an  out- 
flow underneath  answering  to  this  inflow 
at  the  surface  ;  but  later  researches  have 
shown  that  the  two  coasts  forming  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  connected  by  a 
reef  of  rocks  reaching  in  many  places 
nearly  up  to  the  siuface,  while  the  sea  on 
both  sides  has  a  very  great  depth.*'  And  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  has  expressed  himself  no  less 
confidently,  to  the  effect  that  the  existence 
of  this  ridge  ^*  has  dispelled  the  idea  which 
was  once  popular,  that  there  was  a  coun- 
ter-current at  a  considerable  depth,  by 
which  the  water  which  flows  in  from  the 
Atlantic  is  restored  to  that  ocean." 

The  explanation  of  the  Gibraltar  surface- 
current  that  has  found  most  general  ac- 
ceptance is  that  first  offered  by  Dr.  Hal- 
ley;  who  attributed  it  to  the  excess  of 
evaporation  from  the  surfiEu:e  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, caused  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  powerful  sun  of  that  latitude  and 
of  the  hot  winds  of  Africa,  over  the  whole 
amount  returned  to  its  basin,  either  direct- 
ly by  rainfall,  or  by  the  rivers  which  dis- 
charge themselves  into  it;  whereby  its 
level  would  be  progressively  reduced,  if  it 
were  not  maintained  by  an  inflow  from 
the  Atlantic.  The  obvious  objection  to 
this  explanation,  taken  by  itself,  is,  that  as 
the  water  which  passes  off  by  evaporation 
leaves  all  its  salt  behind  it,  and  as  the 
water  which  enters  throu^  the  Strait 
brings  its  own  salt  with  it,  there  must  be  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  density  of  the 
water  of  the  Mediterranean,  until  it  reaches 
the  point  of  saturation.  And  although  the 
water  at  and  near  the  surface  shows  no 
such  excess,  it  has  been  seriously  maintain- 
ed that  the  waters  of  its  abyssal  depths  may 
be  so  highly  charged  with  salt  as  to  be- 
come saturated  with  it,  and  even  to  be 
depositing  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 

The  condition  of  the  Red  Sea  is  even 
more  peculiar  than  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. For  whilst  the  evaporation  from 
its  surface  is  enormous — ^annually  amount- 
ing, it  has  been  estimated,  to  a  layer  of 
not  less  than  eight  feet  in  thickness — 
scarcely  any  of  the  fresh  water  thus  with- 
drawn is  returned  to  its  basin  either  by 
rain  or  rivers.  But  the  level  is  kept  up 
by  a  strong  current  that  continually  sets 
inwards  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  through 
the  Strait  of  Babelmandeb^  and  the  water 


thu»  flowing  in  is  ccmtinually  adding  more 
salt  to  that  whicli  the  ba^in  already  con- 
tains. Now,  if  there  were  no  outflow  of 
the  water  which  -is  concentrated  by  evap- 
oration, there  would  be  a  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  salt  in  the  Red  Sea ;  which,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  surCace-water, 
does  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  Su^  an 
outflow,  as  Captain  Maury  has  well  ar- 
gued,* can  orUy  be  by  means  of  an  under- 
current ;  and  he  applies  the  same  doctrine 
to  the  case  of  the  Mediterranean,  getting 
over  the  difficulty  of  the  **  ridge"  or  ''reef* 
by  citing  nimcierous  cases  in  which  a  deep 
current  is  brought  up,  by  the  conformation 
of  the  bottom,  to  comparatively  near  the 
surface. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  question 
we  were  charged  with  investigating ;  and 
the  result  of  our  inquiries  has  not  only 
cleared  up  the  whole  difficulty  of  thb  par- 
ticular case,  but  has  furnished  a  definite 
clue  to  the  investigation  of  a  subject  of 
very  much  larger  importance — the  general 
oceanic  circulation. 

I  shall  present  these  results,  not  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  obtained,  but  in 
that  which  will  best  enable  me  to  explain 
the  rationale  of  the  under-current,  whose 
existence  they  have  demonstrated. 

We  found,  by  the  double  evidence  of 
chemical  analysis  and  specific  gravity, 
that  there  is  a  certain  small  excess  of  salt 
in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranesm  over 
that  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  this  excess 
is  somewhat  greater  in  its  bottom*water 
than  in  water  taken  near  its  surface; 
whilst  in  the  Adantic,  where  any  differ- 
ence presents  itself,  it  is  rather  in  the 
contrary  direction.  But  the  density  of 
none  of  the  niunerous  samples  of  bottom- 
water  which  we  took  up  at  various  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  from  depths 
varying  between  207  and  1,743  fftthoms, 
was  such  as  to  give  any  sanction  to  the  no- 
tion that  there  is  a  progressive  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  salt  it  contains.  On  the 
ccmtrary,  the  results  of  our  inquiries 
seemed  to  prove  that  while  there  is  an 
excess  of  evs^xiration  firom  the  surface 
of  the  Mediterranean  above  the  quan- 
tity of  fresh  water  returned  into  its  basin, 
the  augmentation  of  density  thus  occa- 
sioned is  in  some  way  restrained  within 
a  very  narrow  limit.    We  found  no  dif- 

*  '^Physical  Geography  of  the  Set"  (i860), 
pp.  191—197. 
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fkcvlty  in  distinguishing  Mediterranean 
from  Atlantic  water  by  the  excess  of  salt 
which  it  contained ;  and  the  testimony  to 
^'  character ''  thus  given  by  the  hydrome- 
ter and  the  test-tube  stood'  us  in  good 
stead,  not  only  by  a£fording  valuable  con- 
firmation to  the  direct  evidence  of  mo- 
tion which  we  obtained  by  other  means, 
but  by  supplymg  the  want  of  that  evi- 
dence where  circumstances  prevented  us 
from  obtaining  it 

The  Atlantic  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  bounded  by  Cape  Trafiadgar  on 
the  north,  and  by  Cape  Spartel  on  the 
south,  is  about  twenty-two  miles  wide; 
but  there  is  a  gradual  narrowing  within  as 
far  as  Capes  Tarifa  and  Alcazar,  between 
which  the  width  is  only  about  nine  miles  ; 
whilst  between  the  "  Pillars  of  Hercules," 
which  bound  the  Mediterranean  entrance, 
the  distance  is  about  twelve  miles.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  strait  is  the  deepest-r- 
the  mid-cliannel  opposite  Gibraltar  having 
a  depth  of  more  than  500  ^Eithoms.  From 
this  the  bottom  gradually  but  irregularly 
slopes  upwards  towards  the  western  end, 
where  what  has  been  spoken  of  ais  the 
"  reef"  or  "  ridg^  "  presents  itself.  These  v 
terms,  however,  give  a  very  erroneous 
idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the  bottom. 
The  water  along  the  northern  or  Spanish 
side  of  the  strait  is  there  comparatively 
shallow,  the  loo-fathom  line  running  at 
about  twelve  miles'  distance  from  Cape 
Trafalgar ;  but  it  should  be  rentembered 
that  even  this  depth  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  North  Sea  and 
the  British  Channel,  which  scarcely  any- 
where exceed  100  fathoms.  The  southern 
or  African  half  of  the  channel  is  consid- 
erably deeper ;  the  loo-fathom  line  run- 
nii^  at  two  miles  from  Cape  Spartel, 
whUst  between  this  and  the  opposite  100- 
fathom  boundary  there  is  an  irregular 
rocky  channel,  some  parts  of  which  are 
comparatively  shallow,  whilst  in  others 
there  is  a  depth  of  nearly  200  fathoms. 
From  this  ridge,  which  constitutes  a  kind 
of  marine  ''watershed,"  separating  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  from  that  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  bottom  slopes  downwards 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  at  nearly  the  same 
inclination  which  it  has  towards  the  Med- 
iterranean; so  that  at  about  fc^  miles 
westward  the  depth  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  deepest  part  of  the  channel  between 
Gibraltar  and  Ceuta.  Now,  taking  this 
depth  at  500  fathoms,  or  3,000  feet,  and 


taking  the  average  depth  of  the  channel  be- 
tween the  two  loo-fathom  lines  at  the  west- 
em  end  of  the  Strait  to  be  150  fathoms, 
or  900  feet,  tiie  difference  between  these 
— ^viz.,  350  £ftthom8,  or  2,100  feet — ^is  the 
elevation  of  the  so<^:alled  **  ridge,"  which 
has  been  supposed  to  prevent  the  outflow 
of  an  under-current  But  as  the  length 
of  the  incline  leading  up  to  this  "  ridge  " 
is  35  miles,  the  rise  is  only  60  feet  per 
mile,  or  i  foot^in  88 — an  extremely  mod- 
erate gradient  And  fiu^er,  as  the  aver- 
age deptii  of  water  on  this  "ridge"  is 
fully  double  the  average  deptfi  of  Dover 
Strait,  and  as  diere  are  channels  across 
it  whose  depdi  reaches  1,200  feet,  the 
impossibility  of  the  passs^e  of  an  under- 
current from  the  Mediterranean  into  the 
Atlantic  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
hastily  assumed. 

Chir  own  investigations  commenced  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Strait ;  and 
we  found  that  whilst  both  the  temperature 
and  the  density  of  the  surface-water  dis- 
tinctiy  indicated  its  Atlantic  source,  the 
temperature  and  density  of  the  water  at 
between  200  and  500  fathoms'  depth  no 
less  distinctly  indicated  its  Mediterranean 
character.  And  the  very  curious  fact  was 
determined  (two  sets  of  observations, 
made  at  an  interval  of  six  weeks,  giving 
identical  results)  that  the  water  at  250 
fathoms  is  considerably  denser  than  the 
water  at  500  fatiioms.  Now  this  fact, 
taken  by  itself,  would  serve  to  indicate 
that  the  middle  stratum  is  in  motion  over 
the  stratum  below  it,  since  its  superposi- 
tion could  not  otherwise  be  maintained  ; 
and  as  it  unquestionably  consists  of  Med- 
iterranean water,  that  motion  must  be 
from  east  to  west^  or  in  opposition  to  the 
sur^Bice-current  This  inference  was  fully 
borne  out  by  the  experiments  made  with 
a  "current-drag  "  devised  by  our  excellent 
commander,  C^tain  Calver,  whose  large 
hydrographical  experience  and  practical 
ability  were  here  peculiarly  valuable. 
This  "  current-drag "  was  so  constructed 
as  to  present  a  resisting  surface  so  much 
kurger  than  that  of  die  boat  from  iHrich  it 
was  su^ended  that,  although  die  latter 
would  tend  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  suiface-current  in  which  it  was  allowed 
freely  to  float,  this  tendency  would  be 
more  or  less  counteracted  by  the  action 
of  any  under-current  which  tiie  current- 
drag,  when  lowered  to  any  given  depth, 
might  there  meet  utith  ;  and  thus  the  mo- 
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tion  of  the  boat  would  be  retarded,  com- 
pletely checked,  or  even  reversed,  accord* 
ing  to  the  strength -of  sudi  under-current. 
In  our  first  set  of  expennients,  in  which 
a  westerly  wind  conbined  with  the  sur- 
face-ourrent  to  carry  the  boat  inwaird,  the 
force  of  the  under-current,  at  a  depth  of 
250  6ithoms,  did  not  quite  suihce  to  check 
its  motion;  whilst  with  the  ^'currenl- 
drag''  at  400  fathoms  the  inward  drift 
of  the  boat  was  more  perceptiUe.  Still 
its  retardation  was  such  as  to  indicate 
that  the  water  beneath  could  not  be  sta^ 
tionary,  but  must  be  moving  in  a  direc- 
tion opposed  to  that  of  the  surface-cur- 
rent, since  its  action  on  the  **  current- 
drag"  so  nearly  neutraHzed  not  merely 
the  action  of  the  wind  and  sur£au:e-current 
on  the  boat  fix>m  which  it  hung,  but  that 
of  the  whole  upper  stratum  on  the  sus- 
pending rope.  This  inference  was  fully 
justified  by  the  result  of  our  second  set 
of  experiments ;  for  the .  wind  being  then 
fr(»n  the  east,  the  rate  of  the  surface-cur- 
rent was  reduced  by  it,  whilst  it  so  hx 
neutralized  the  action  of  that  current  on 
the  boat,  as  to  leave  it  more  firee  to  be 
influenced  by  the  "  ciurrent-drag."  We 
then  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our 
boat  carried  outwardsy  or  towards  the 
Atlantic,  against  the  powerfiil  stream  in 
which  it  floated,  by  the  invisible  agency 
of  a  current  flowing  at  a  depth  of  250 
fathoms,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
beneath  the  surface.  And  when  the 
"current-drag"  was  Jet  down  to  a  depth 
of  400  fathoms,  or  nearly  half  a  miUy  the 
westerly  movement  of  the  boat  still  gave 
distinct  evidence  of  an  outflow,  aldiough 
its  rate  was  reduced 

The  existence  of  an  under-current,  car- 
rying forth  the  Mediterranean  water  ren- 
dered denser  by  evaporation,  to  discharge 
it  into  the  great  Atlantic  basin,  thus  be- 
came a  demonstrated  £u:t ;  and  the  whole 
difflculty  of  the  case  vanished,  save  that 
which  had  been  thought  to  arise  out  of 
the  obstruction  created  by  the  "  ridge  "  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  strait  It  waS' 
obvious,  however,  that  this  difficulty  was 
rather  apparent  than  real.  For  not  (xily 
had  the  greatest  strengdi  of  the  undep* 
current  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel 
been  found  to  lie  at  a  depth  very  little  ex^ 
ceedii^  that  of  the  '<  ridge,"  but  the  water 
of  whidi  it  consists  had  been  found  to  be 
of  the  densest  anywhere  fotmd  in  the 
Mediterranean.      Fedtng  it  rig^t,  how^ 


ever,  to  do  all  we  could  to  satisfy  objec- 
tioas  raised  by  such  authorities  as  Sir  C. 
Lyell  and  Piofessor  Buff,  we  proceeded  \a 
the  so-called  **  ridge,"  with  the  view  of 
testing  the  under-current  in  the  methods 
of  which  the  results  had  proved  so  satis- 
factory at  the  odier  end  of  the  strait  By 
means  of  our  water4x>ttle  and  thermo- 
meters, we  ascertained  that  the  water  of 
the  deeper  channels  intersecting  the 
"ridge"  was  no  less  distinctiy  Mediter^ 
rafuan  than  that  of  the  under-current  near 
Gibraltar;  and  since  it  is  obvious  that 
this  could  not  haye  continued  to  maintain 
itself  a^inst  the  inflow  of  Atlantic  water, 
unless  It  had  an  outward  movement  of  its 
own,  the  existence  of  an  under-current 
over  the  deeper  portion  of  the  ridge  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt.  We 
very  much  regretted  that  the  uneven 
nature  of  the  bottom  prevented  us  from 
here  obtaining  the  more  direct  demonstra^ 
tion  which  the  use  of  the  "current-drag" 
had  afforded  us  at  the  opposite  end  of  &e 
strait ;  but  it  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  it  For  we  here  lost, 
by  their  becoming  entangled  among  rocks, 
not  merely  a  sounding-lead,  but  also  a 
pair  of  thermometers  and  a  water-bottle ; 
and  a  like  entanglement  having  taken 
place  in  another  sounding,  it  was  only 
after  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  that  the  instruments  were  recov- 
ered. One  of  the  lost  thermometers  had 
become  quite  a  "  pet "  with  us ;  for  in  the 
important  series  of  deep  temperature- 
soundings  taken  in  the  Por€upifu  expe- 
dition of  1869  (to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer  more  particularly),  it  had  gone  up 
and  down  vertically  nearly  n  hundred 
miles ;  and  had  so  well  agreed  with  its 
fellow  throughout,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  never  amounted  to  a  degree 
(Fahr.).  When,  therefore,  we  found  our- 
selves anchored  by  our  sounding-line,  and 
no  manoeuviing  of  our  vessel  proved  able 
to  release  it,  nothing  remained  but  to  fi'ee 
ouraelves  by  putting  a  "  breaking-strain  " 
upon  the  line  (which  was  almost  &e  a  tug 
at  our  heart-strings),  leaving  our  lead, 
water-bottle,  and  thermometer  to  be  a 
puzde  to  the  fishes  of  the  present,  aiKl  a 
prize  to  the  geologist  of  the  future. 

Having  thus  settled  the  facts  of  ^ 
case,  we  were  led  to  consider  their  ratio* 
nale ;  and  found  reason  to  agree  fiilly 
with  Captain  Maury  in  die  explanation 
he  offered.    As  die  wat^  of  the  Mediter- 
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laiiean  basin  is  coAtinuidiy  losfaig  by  eva> 
poration  a  larger  amount  thanas  returaed 
U>  it  by  rain  or  rivers^  an  inflow  from'  the 
Atlantic  mus^  take  place  to  keep  np  its 
level ;  as  ¥^as  long  since  niaintained  by 
Dr.  Halley.  Now,  if  this  inflow  tonsisted 
o(/r€sM  water,  the  total  quantity  of  salt  in 
the  Mediterranean  basin  woviiki  remain 
fh^  same;  the  density  of  the  Medit^r- 
ranean  water  would  <:onseqttently  undeiigo 
no  increase ;  and  a  coluran  of  any  given 
depth  on  the  Maditeiranean  side  cl  the 
strait  would  be  in  eifuiiibrium  with  a 
column  of  the  same  depth  on  the  Atlantic 
side.  But  the  upper  current  of  saline* 
Atlantic  water  brings  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  salt  m  addition  to  that  which  the  Medi* 
terranean  basin  previously  contained ;  the 
density  of  the  Mediterranean  water  is  con* 
sequently  augmented ;  and  a  column  of 
it  reaching  to  any  given  depth,  is  rendered 
hemner  than  an  equivalent  column  of 
Atlantic  water.  Hence  the  excess  of 
downward  pressure  will  displace  the  lower 
portion  of  that  column,  which  will  flow 
outwards  as  an  under-current;  and  this 
wiU  not  be  checked  by  the  inclination  of 
the  bottom,  which  die  motion  kept  up  by 
a  very  smadl  constantly-actii^  excess  of 
pressure  will  enable  it  to  surmount  The 
withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  lower  stratum 
will  produce  a  renewed  reduction  of  the 
surface-level,  and  this  will  occasion  a  fur- 
ther inflow  of  Atlantic  water,  which  will  in 
its  turn  undergo  concentration  whilst  ad- 
ding to  tiie  quantity  of  salt  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean  basin ;  so  that  there  will  be  always, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  tendency  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  level  lowered  by  excess  of 
evaporation,  and,  on  die  other,  a  tendency 
to  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  dis* 
turbed  by  excess  of  pressure;  and  the 
iVirflow  and  the  ^fi^ow  will  so  far  keep 
each  other  in  check,  that  neither  the  low- 
ering of  the  level  nor  the  increase  of  den- 
sity will  ever  exceed  a  very  limited 
amount 

BeUtic  Current.—^The  truth  of  this  ra- 
tionale can  be  tested  in  a  way  that  would 
scarcely  be  anticipated,  viz.,  by  its  ap- 
plicability to  the  precisely  converse  case 
of  an  inland  sea,  of  which  the  surface- 
evaporation,  instead  of  being  greater  (as 
in  the  Mediterranean),  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  fresh  water  brought  into  it  by 
rain  and  livers.  Such  a  Condition  exists 
in  the  Baltic,  which  receives  the  drainage  of 
one-fifth  of  Europe,   whilst  its  loss  by 


evaporation  is  oomparativdy  trifling  ;  so 
that  its  level  would  be  gradually  raised^  if 
it  were  not  for  the^^i^ow  whidi  is  ton- 
tinually  taking  piaite  through  the  Sound 
(aa  well  as  tlurongh  the  Great  and  Little 
Bek)  into  the  North  Sea>  Now,  as  this 
outflow  carries  off  a  large  quantity  of  salt, 
whilst  all  the  water  which  the  Baltic  re- 
ceives from  lain  and  rivers  is  fresh,  it  is 
obvious  that  every  particle  of  sah  would 
in  time  be  washed  out  from  the  Bsdtic 
basin,  if  it  were  not  for  an  under-current 
which  brings  back  into  it  the  salt  water  of 
the  North  Sea.  The  existence  of  such  an 
under-current,  at  no  gveat  depth  beneath 
the  suififtce,  was  demonstrated  two  hundred 
years  a^o  by  an  experiment  resembling 
that  which  we  made  last  sunomer  in  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  :  a  boat  having  been 
carried  along,  in  opposition  to  the  surface- 
current,  by  the  action  of  the  under-cur- 
rent against  a  basket  wei^ted  with  slaot 
that  was  let  down  into  it  from  the  boat. 
This  under-cunrent  runs  so  near  the  sur- 
face that,  as  we  are  told  by  Professor 
Forchhammer^  its  action  of  the  under-<nir- 
rent  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  immersed 
hull  of  large  vessels  is  sometimes  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  contrary  action 
of  the  surface-current  upon  their  upper 
part,  and  to  carry  them  along  in  its  own 
direction  ;  and  he  has  ascertained  that 
this  undercurrent  has  the  saltness  of  the 
water  outside  the  Sound,  whilst  the  sur- 
face-current consists  of  the  brackish  water 
of  the  Baldc.  The  existence  of  diis  un- 
der-current is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
Physical  theory  already  applied  to  the  case 
of  the  Gibraltar  current ;  for  whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  surface-current  is  always 
tending  to  redtne  the  level  of  the  Baltic 
to  that  of  the  North  1^  the  inflwt  of 
fresh  water  into  the  Baltic  and  the  outflow 
of  a  portion  of  its  salt  are  always  tending 
to  diminish  its  density.  The  weight  of  a 
column  of  Baltic  water,  therefore,  will  al- 
ways be  less  than  that  of  a  column  of 
North  Sea  water  of  die  same  height ; 
while  the  excess  of  downward  pressure  in 
the  former  will  be  continually  fopcingback 
a  pcMtion  of  its  lower  stratum  into  the  Bal* 
tic,  thus  tending  to  mtore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  two  Columns,  the  disturbance  of 
which  is  as  continually  renewed  by  the  in- 
flux of  fresh  water  from  the  surrounding 
land. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  is 
tiue  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  constantly 
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receiving  from  the  Danube,  the  Dmeper, 
and  the  Don  a  much  larger  amount  of 
fresh  water  than  it  loses  by  surface  eva- 
poration ;  so  that  its  level  would  progres- 
sively rise  if  a  means  of  escape  for  the 
excess  did  not  exist  in  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Dardanelles.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
strong  surface-current  is  always  setting  out- 
wards through  these  straits  into  the  JEgean ; 
and  that  the  water  which  this  current  car- 
ries off  contains  a  laige  quantity  of  salt 
It  is  just  as  evident,  dierefore,  in  the 
case  of  the  Black  Sea  as  it  is  in  that  of  the 
Baltic,  that  all  the  salt  would  be  washed 
out  of  its  basin  within  a  limited  time  (a 
period  of  three  hundred  years  has  been 
assigned)  if  it  were  not  for  a  reflux  of  salt 
water  by  an  under-current  from  the 
^gean.  And  as  the  water  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  found  to  contain  a  pretty  constant 
proportion  of  salt — about  one-third  of  that 
contained  in  ordinary  sea  water — the  exis- 
tence of  such  an  under-current  may  be 
safely  predicted  on  the  double  ground  of  d 
priori  and  d  posteriori  necessity. 

General  Oceanic  Circulation, — But  the 
Physical  theory,  which  has  proved  itself 
adequate  to  account  for  these  two  sets  of 
phenomena,  has  a  much  wider  and  more 
important  range  of  application.  For  it 
leads  us  to  affirm  that  such  a  reverse 
movement  of  the  upper  and  under  strata 
of  water  must  take  place  in  any  case  in 
which  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  distui^ 
bance  of  the  relative  levels  and  of  the  re- 
lative densities  of  two  masses  of  water  in 
free  communication  with  each  odier,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  increase  of  density  be 
on  the  side  of  the  reduction  of  level.  We 
have  seen  that  though  the  force  which  im- 
mediately acts  in  producing  the  double  cur- 
rents in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Bal- 
tic Sound  is  that  of  gravity^  yet  that  their 
maintenance  in  both  cases  is  dependent 
upon  solar  heat.  For  i^  on  the  one  hand, 
the  effect  of  that  heat  upon  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean  did  not  suffice  to  pro- 
duce an  excess  of  evapc»ration,  widi  its 
consequent  lowering  of  level  and  increase 
of  density,  there  would  be  no  Gibraltar 
currents.  Whilst,  conversely,  if  the  rivers 
that  discharge  themselves  into  the  Baltic 
basin  were  1^  copiously  fed  by  the  rains 
and  snows  whose  source  lies  in  the  at* 
mosf^ieric  vapors  pumped  up  by  solar 
radiation,  there  would  be  neither  raising 
of  level  nor  reduction  of  density  in  its 
contents,  and  the  Sound  currents  would 


be  suspended  permanently — as  they  c^en 
are  for  a  time. 

But  a  constant  and  decided  difference  in 
the  action  of  solar  heat  upon  two  bodies 
of  water  communicating  freely  with  each 
other  will  have  a  much  more  direct  influ- 
ence in  maintaining  currents  between 
them,  by  the  difference  in  the  temperatures 
which  they  will  respectively  acquire.  Let 
the  Mediterranean  basin  be  supposed  to 
be  filled  with  water  of  the  same  den- 
sity as  the  Atlantic,  and  up  to  the  same 
level ;  and  to  be  then  cooled  down  below 
the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water  by  the 
withdrawal  of  solar  radiation,  whilst  the 
surface  of  the  Atlantic  continues  to  be 
heated,  as  at  present,  by  the  almost  tropi- 
cal sunshine  of  the  Gibraltar  summer.  The 
cooling  of  the  Mediterranean  column, 
which  reduces  its  bulk  without  diminish- 
ing its  weight,  would  at  the  same  time 
lower  its  level  and  augment  its  density.* 
An  indraught  of  Atlantic  water  would 
take  place  to  restore  that  level ;  but  this 
indraught  would  augment  the  weight  of 
the  column,  giving  it  an  excess  above  that 
of  the  column  at  the  other  end  of  the 
strait ;  and  the  equilibrium  could  only  be 
restored  by  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  the 
deeper  water  of  the  Mediterranean  as  an 
under-current  towards  the  Atlantic,  thus 
again  reducing  the  surface-level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Now  so  long  as  ^e 
warm  Atlantic  water,  which  comes  in  to 
restore  that  level,  is  in  its  turn  subject  to 
the  same  cooling,  widi  consequent  lower- 
ing of  level  and  increase  of  density,  so 
long  would  the  vertical  pressures  of  the 
two  columns,  which  would  speedily  re- 
cover their  equilibrium  if  both  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  heat  or  the  same  cold, 
remain  in  a  state  of  inequality  ;  and  so 
long,  therefore,  must  this  vertical  circula- 
tion take  plaee  between  them. 

Now  the  case  thus  put  hypothetically  has 
a  real  existence.  For  the  Mediterranean 
cooled  down  by  the  withdrawal  of  solar 
heat,  let  us  substitute  the  Polar  basin; 
and  for  the  Atlantic,  die  Equatorial  ocean. 
The  antagonistic  conditions  of  tempera- 

*  It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  that,  as  was 
long  smce  ascertained  by  Desprctz,  contraction 
of  x«i-water  with  reduction  of  temperature  con- 
tinues down  to  its  freenn^  point  (which  is  from  5* 
to  7*  Fahr.  below  that  of  fresh  water),  instead  of 
giving  place  to  expansion,  as  is  the  case  with 
fresh  water  at  39}''.  Sea-water  thus  acquires  its 
greatest  density  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  freez- 
ing. 
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tare  being  constantly  sustained,  a  con- 
stant interchange  between  Polar  and 
Equatorial  waters,  through  the  seas  of  the 
temperate  zone,  may  be  predicted  as  a 
plt3rsical  necessity.  For  the  reduction  in  die 
temperature  of  the  Polar  column,  die  whole 
of  which  lUBf  be  brought  down  by  the  con- 
tinued exposure  of  die  sur^nce  to  atroos^ 
pheric  cold  almost  to  its  ireexing-point, 
must  diminish  its  height  whilst  augmenting 
its  density ;  and  thus  the  water  of  the  sur- 
rounding  area  must  flow  in  to  maintain  the 
level  thus  lowered.  But  when  the  column 
has  been  thus  restored  to*  an  equality  of 
height^  it  will  possess  such  an  excess  of 
weighty  that  its  downward  pressure  must 
force  out  a  portion  of  its  deeper  water ;  and 
thus  an  outflow  of  ice-cold  water  will  be 
occasioned  from  the  Polar  towards  the 
Equatorial  area,  over  the  sea-bed  of  the 
deepest  oceanic  basins,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  there  will  be  a  continual  indraught  of 
warmer  sur£u:e-water  into  the  Polar  basin, 
which  can  only  be  suppliedbyageneral  pole- 
ward movement  of  the  upper  stratum  of 
Equatorial  water.  These  movements  win 
not  have  the  character  of  currents ;  for  it  is 
only  where  the  communication  between 
the  two  bodies  of  watertakes  place  through 
a  najTow  stndt,  that  differences  so  incon- 
siderable can  give  rise  to  a  perceptible 
movement  between  them.  Every  one  is 
familiar  widi  the  fact  diat  powerful  cur- 
rents (such  as  that  of  a  ^'mill-race"  kx  a 
"tide-race")  may  show  themselves  in 
such  narrowed  channels,  when  no  move- 
ment is  discernible  in  the  open  waters 
from  which  they  lead ;  the  contraction  of 
the  channel  bringing  the  moving  power, 
that  was  previously  difiiised,  to  bear  upon 
a  limited  quantity  of  water,  so  that  its 
rate  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
duction in  its  amount  But  the  move* 
ment  is  not  the  less  real  whendiflhsed, 
than  it  is  when  concentrated ;  and  the 
same  vertical  circulation  would  take  place 
between  the  two  extremities,  or  between 
the  centre  and  circumference,  of  the  same 
continuous  basin,  under  opposite  condi- 
tions as  to  heat  and  cold,  as  would  exist 
if  they  were  connected  by  a  compara- 
tively narrow  channel  of  communication. 

That  the  "vertical  circulation"  here 
predicted  on  theoretical  grounds  actually 
takes  place  in  any  mass  of  salt  water  of 
which  one  part  is  exposed  to  surface-cold 
and  another  to  surface-heat,  is  capable  of 
ready  experimental  proof.  Let  a  long  nar- 


row trough  with  glass  sides  be  filled  with 
salt  water,  and  let  heat  be  applied  at  one 
end  (die  Equatorial)  by  means  of  a  thick 
bar  of  metal  laid  along  die  surface,  with  a 
prolongation  carried  over  the  end  of  the 
trough  into  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp ; 
whilst  cold  is  applied  at  die  other  (die 
Polar)  by  means  of  a  freering-mixture  con- 
tained in  a  metallic  box  made  to  lie  upon 
the  surface,  or  (more  simply)  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  ice  wedged  in  between  the 
sides  of  the  trough.  A  circulation  will 
immecUatdy  commence  in  the  direction 
indicated  bv  the  theory,  as  may  be  readily 
shown  by  introducing  some  blue  coloring 
liquid  at  the  polar  siirface,  and  some  red 
liquid  at  the  equatorial  surface.  The  blue 
liquid,  as  it  is  cooled,  at  once  descends  to 
die  bottom,  dien  travels  slowly  along  it  until 
it  reaches  the  equatorial  end  of  the  trough, 
then  gradually  rises  towards  the  heated 
bar,  and  thence  creeps  along  the  surface 
back  to  the  polar  end.  The  red  liquid 
first  creeps  along  the  surface  towards  the 
polar  end,  and  then  travels  through  ex- 
acdy  the  same  course  as  the  blue  had  pre- 
viously done.* 

We  shall  now  inquire  how  faa  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  "vertical  circulation" 
can  be  demonsta^ted  from  the  facts  of  ob- 
servation. But,  before  discussing  these,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  remove  a 
stumbling-block  which  lies  in  the  way  of 
their  true  appreciation — viz.,  the  doctrine 
of  the  uniform  deep-sea  temperature  of 
39^  Fahr.,  which  has  been  promulgated  on 
the  highest  audiority,  and  has  gained  gen- 
eral currency  among  Physical  Geogra- 
phers. This  doctrine  seems  to  have  had 
its  root  in  the  notion  that  the  temperature 
just  named  is  that  of  the  greatest  density 
of  sea-water,  as  it  is  of  fresh  water ;  so  that, 
when  die  surface  of  the  Polar  sea  is  chilled 
by  an  atmosphere  of  (say)  40*^  below  zero, 
each  layer  exposed  to  it  would  descend, 
until  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass 
is  reduced  to  39^^  °;  but  that,  when  the 
temperature  of  die  surface-layer  falls 
below  this,  that  layer  will  expand  again, 
and  thus,  becoming  lighter,  will  remain  at 
the  surface  until  it  freezes,  as  happens  in 
ponds  and  lakes.  But  since  the  action  of 
cold  upon  sea-water  is  to  cause  it  to  con- 
tract as  long  as  it  remains  Hquid,  exposure 

to  a  Polar  atmosph^e  will  give  a  down- 

■  ■  ■ — 

*  This  experiment  has  been  exhibited,  by  the 
kindness  of  Prof.  Odling,  at  the  Rojal  Institution 
and  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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ward  movement  to  each  new  sorfiacet-stra- 
turn  without  any  limit  of  ten^etature ; 
and  dius  we  might  expect  to  fod  the 
temperature  of  the  deeper  water  of  the 
Polar  basin  M^a  the  freeztng^-point  of 
fresh  water,  which  wiM  be  pcesemly  rfiown 
to  be  the  case. 

But  as  the  doctrine  of  the  nnilomi  deep* 
sea  temperature  of  39^  is  supposed  to 
derive  support  from  the  thermometric 
obsenrations  made  in  Sir  James  Ross's 
Antarctic  expedition,  it  is  frtrther  requisite 
to  show  why  these  ofosenratioas  (in  coa>- 
mon  widi  many  others  of  the  same  char- 
acter) are  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
value.  A  series  of  experiments  was  made 
two  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hy^t>grapher  to  the  Admiralty,  ^e  late 
Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  and  niyself,  irtddh 
conclusively  proved  timt  no  ordinary  dier- 
mometers  can  resist  the  tremendous  pres- 
sure—amounting to  a  ion  upon  every 
square  huh  for  each  800  frithoms  of  dep^ 
-—to  which  they  are  sul^ected  in  deep- 
sea  soundings.  A  pleasure  of  three  tons 
tipon  the  square  imch^  which  is  encountered 
at  the  not  unusual  depth  of  1,400  fathoms, 
is  sufficient  to  produce  a  oblige  of  form 
in  the  bulb  of  the  very  best  constructed 
thermometer,  that  forces  up  the  mercury 
or  ^irit  in  the  tube  at  least  8^ ;  and  in 
several  theimometers  made  the  subject 
of  experiment,  the  rise  at  diis  pressure 
was  found  to  be  from  20^  to  60^.  Hence, 
the  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  older  observations  is,  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  deep  sea  eannot  be  higher 
than  the  recorded  indication  reduced  by 
die  least  error  whkh  the  diermometers 
empk>yed  coM.  have  shown.  Thus  the 
temperatures  of  38®  and  39*^,  observed  by 
Sir  James  Ross  at  from  1,500  to  8,000 
fiaithoBis,  vDXf  be  taken  as  having  been 
really  at  least  as  low  as  3***  or  33°,  and 
not  unprobaUy  2^  or  3**  lower. 

The  Porcupine  «q>editions  of  1869  and 
1870  were  provided  with  thermometers 
** protected''  by  a  very  simple  plan 
devised  by  the  late  Professor  W.  A. 
Miller,  whereby  a  pressure  of  even  tivee 
tons  on  the  square  inch  was  prevented 
from  exerting  any  pereepttt>le  effect  upon 
their  indicatioos ;  and  as  every  one  of  t&m 
was  carefully  tested  under  that  pressure, 
the  observations  made  hy  dieir  instm- 
mentalitjT  may  be  safely  relied  on.  These 
observations  entirely  dispose  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  uniform  deep-sea  temperature 


of  39^ ;  and  show  that  tiie  occopadon  of 
6ie  abyssal  depths  of  the  oceank^  basins 
by  Polar  watery  wfaidi  has  been  showato 
be  predicaUe  on  theoretic  grounds,  is  an 
actual  frxt  For  although  our  own  ob- 
servations weoe  only  made  on  the  bovdeis 
of  the  Noith  Atlantic,  whereat  a  depth- of 
s,435  fiaUhonis  we  found  the  tempetatMe 
to  be  36^®,  a  temfperatnre  of  33^^  has 
been  since  met  wtdi  almost  under  tke 
Equator  by  Commander  Chimmo,  at  a 
depth  of  2,306  fathoms.  And,  as  just 
shown,  we  have  a  ri^^t  to  infer  die  exist- 
ence of  "a  3«t  lower  tMnperature  in  the 
Southern  ocean,  by  applying  to  the'older 
observations  the  least  correction  that  is 
justified  by  our  knowledge  of  the  instru- 
ments widi'  which  they  were  made. 

Now*  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  deep  sea  which  of  itself 
occasions  thb  extraoidinaiy  depression  in 
its  temperature,  is  most  remarki^ly  proved 
by  the  contrast  whidi  was  brought  out  by 
this  yeai^  scries  of  Foreupme  tempera- 
ture^oundings,  between  the  thermal  coiv> 
dition  of  the  Mediterranean  and  that  of 
die  nei^bcxing  portion  of  the  AthMic 
l3ring  between  the  same  pai:aUels  of  lati- 
tude. The  water  "of  the  Meditenanean 
basin  is,  so  to  speak,  sel^^ontained  5  for  die 
indnence  of  the  (Mbraltar  current  is  only 
exerted  upon  a  portion  of  its  upper 
stratum  in.  the  near  nei^boriiood  of  the 
strait  Consequently,  whatever  may  be  die 
reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the  deep 
Atlantic  produced  by  die  underflow  of 
polar  water,  the  Meditertanean  is  entirely 
secluded  from  that  influence ;  its  temper- 
ature being  dependent  soldy  on  the 
amount  of  heat  which  it  itself  recesves  (t) 
from  ihe  Sim  and  air  that  act  on  its  sur- 
face, and  (2)  from  the  solid  bed  on  which 
it  rests.  Now  the.  ix«/a^-temperature  of 
die  Medhenmnean  dming  the  months  of 
Aiigust  and  September  was  found  to  hove 
the  almost  tropical  range  of  between  70° 
and  78^ ;  being  rather  lower  towards  its 
western  end,  where*  afiected  by  the  m- 
draught  of  colder  Atlantic  water,  than  in 
the  neighboriiood  of  Sicily.  This  hi^ 
temperature,  however,  was  limited  to  a 
very  thin  stratum ;  for  at  die  depth  c^  10 
fethoms  the  thermometer  fell  from  77^  to 
71^,  and  at  die  depth  of  20  frithoms  it 
was  brought  down  to  6i^°.  Below  this 
there  was  a  very  gradual  reduction  in  tern* 
perature  down  to  100  fathoms,  at  whidi 
depth  the  themiometer  always  stood  at 
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fermiurt  at  loofatkoms^  thaiprcofsd  ta  d€ 
the  iemperaiure  of  the  who h  mass  bemeatk, 
dawn  t9  the  greatest  depth  we  exfiortd^ 
whick  waa  1^743  fathoms.^  This  imir 
form  tempentttire  di  the  great  mass  of 
liediteniiieatt  i/raiter  majr  be  considered 
as  rcpreseatiiig  &e  temperature  of  the 
solid  crust  of  ^  £aith  on  which  it  rests ; 
sHghlly  raised,  perhaps,  by  the  downward 
coave3rance  of  beat  which  will  result  from 
the  sinking  of  the  iUms  that  are  success 
sively  concentrated  by  sur£ace-evapocar 
tk>n.  For  it  has  been  lon^  since  observed 
that  thamometers  placed  m  deep  caves  or 
buried  in  the  soil,  at  such  depths  as  will 
seclude  them  from  die  influence  of  seasonal 
chaiqpes,  without  brining  them  within  the 
(Hrect  influence  of  the  internal  faeat  of  the 
earth,  show-^in  almost  any  part  of  £u- 
rope-^a  uniform  temperature  of  between 
51^  and  54^.  Thus,  in  the  deep  cellars 
under  the  Obserratory  in  Paris  this  imi- 
form  temperatiure  is  ^^.  la  Kent's  Hole, 
at  Torquay,  it  is  52^.  In  a  deep  cave  in 
the  island  of  Pantellaria  (between  Sicily 
and  the  Tunisian  coast),  whidi  is  reputed 
to  be  of  **  icy  coldness,'*  it  is  54**.  And 
tiie  same  constant  temperature,  I  have 
been  lately  informed  on  good  authority, 
prevails  in  the  deep  tanks,  excavated  m 
the  soft  rock  below  die  houses,  m  wliich 
the  Maltese  store  up  the  water  collected 
during  the  rainy  season.  So,  i^ain, 
QueteLet  found  that  a  thermometer  sunk 
in  the  earth  at  Brussels,  to  a  depdi  of  34 
feet,  showed  an  annual  average  of  53^  4^ 
die  range  of  vanation  being  only  2^  5^ 
And  Bnchoff  found  the  average  temper- 
ature at  Bcmn,  at  the  depth  of  36  feet^  to 
be  51°,  the  range  of  variation  beincr  only 

I"  5'. 

Thus,  then,  it  may  be  safely  affinned 
that  the  bottom-water  of  any  great  mass, 
dther  of  sea  water  or  of  finesh  water,  that 
is  shat  off  from  commnnicatioB  with  the 
great  oceanic  basins,  will  be  that  of  the 
subjacent  crust  of  the  Earth,  except  so 
far  as  it  may  be  affected  by  heat  or  cold 
acting  on  the  surCaice.  Now,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  direct  influence  of  sur&ce-heat 

*  llus  imifoniiity  had  bean  prcvkmsly  observad 
\tj  Obtain  Soratt  in  his  sounoiags  in  the  eastern 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  owing  (it  seems 
probable)  to  the  want  of  protection  in  his  ther- 
mometers, he  had  set  the  uniforin  temperature  too 
high,  namely  590.  (See  his  «« Travels  and  Re- 
searches  in  Crete,"  vol.  iu,  Appendix  II.) 


extends  but  a  very  little  way  down^  the 
greater  part  of  it  becoming  ^latent"  in 
^rraporation.  And  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  it  seems  tiiat  the  winter  oM  is  not 
sufficient  to  do  more  than  carry  off  the 
excess  of  heat  gained  by  the  superficial 
stratum  during  the  summer ;  the  winter 
suciiftce-temperature  being  that  perma^ 
nentfy'  possessed  by  the  great  body  of 
water  beneath. 

With  this  imifbrmity  of  temperature  in 
the  Mediterranean,  at  all  depths  below 
100  fathoms,  the  thermal  condition  of  the 
Atlantic  is  in  most  remarkable  contrast 
The  surface-temperature  <A  the  coasts  of 
Spam*  and  Portugal  never  rose  to  70^, 
and  was,  on  the  average,  from  5°  to  6** 
lower  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
Ibo  same  latitudes*  At  lOo  fathoms  the 
temperature  was  generally  below  52^ ; 
and  thence  there  was  a  gradual  slow  dim- 
inution of  heat  with  increase  of  depth 
down  to  3oo<  fathoms,  at  which  the  ther- 
mometer stood  ateibout  49°.  But  within 
the  neact  aoo  6itiioms  there  was  et  sudden 
reduetien  of  na^  less  than  nine  degrees^  the 
thermometer  at  i,ooa fathoms  standing  at 
40^,  and  gradually  feiiling  at  still  greater 
depths  to  about  36°  5',  which  seems  to  be 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass  of 
water  occupying  the  deeper  part  of  the 
North  Atlantic  basin. 

Thus  it  seems  obvious  that  this  deeper 
stratiun,  as  the  Hiysical  theory  already 
stated  would  lead  us  to  predicate,  mainly 
consists  of  water  that  has  flowed  south- 
wards from'  the  deeper  part  of  the  Arctic 
bann,  carrying  w^  it  the  low  temperature 
it  has  there  derived  from  exposure  to  sur- 
lace^coid.  And  it  is  aa  ad^tional  coniir- 
majtion  of  this  vieWy  that  a  large  number 
of  northern  Molhisks,  Crustacea,  and 
£chinoderms  were  obtained  from  the  bot- 
tom over  which  diis'  deeper  stratum  is 
difiused.  It  is  frirther  obvious  that  this 
low  bottom-temperature  could  not  be  per- 
manently maintained,  anless  ^ere  were  a 
continaliy-renewed  supply  of  Polar  water  ; 
and  this  renewal  can  cmly  be  effected  by 
a  gradual  mavemefa  of  this  stratum  fix)m 
the  Polar  towards  the  Equatorial  area,  as 
in  the  escperiment  ahready  described.  As 
it  proceeds  onwards,  the  upper  portion  of 
it  will  be  continual^  receiving  an  acces- 
sion of  heat  from  contact  with  the  warmer 
water  above,  and  will  be,  so  to  speak, 
absorbed  into  the  upper  stratum  through 
the  "  stratum  of  intermixture ; "   so  that 
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we  might  expect  that,  as  we  pass  towards 
the  £quator,  the  cold  stratum  will  lie 
deeper  and  deeper,  whilst  in  passing  to- 
wards the  Pole  it  will  come  nearer  and 
nearer  the  surface,  which  the  temperature- 
soundings  recently  taken  show  to  be 
the  case.  Thus  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Faroe  Islands,  we  found  the  influence 
of  the  deeper  Arctic  flow  beginning  to 
make  itself  distinctly  perceptible  in  the 
reduction  of  the  temperature  at  depths 
exceeding  500  fathoms ;  but  this  reduc- 
tion, begmning  sooner,  takes  place  more 
gradually,  so  that  there  is  not  the  same 
distinct  ** stratum  of  intermixture"  that 
we  met  with  at  the  southernmost  part  of 
our  survey. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  die  temperatures  taken 
down  to  800  fathoms  in  the  Porcupine 
expeditions  of  1869  and  1870,  that  there 
is  a  slow  northward  movement  of  this 
upper  warm  layer  from  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  its 
surface-temperature  suffering  a  consider- 
able reduction  (from  69^  to  49*^),  while  at 
depths  of  from  100  to  500  £eidioms  the 
reduction  is  not  more  than  from  5^  to 
6°.  Consequently,  while  the  temperature 
of  this  stratum  off  the  coast  of  Portugal  is 
rather  below  than  above  what  may  be 
considered  the  normal  of  its  k^tude,  it  ts 
very  much  higher  than  the  normal  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  the 
climate  of  which  is  greatly  ameliorated  by 
it 

In  the  deep  channel  between  the  Faroe 
and  the  Shetland  Islands,  we  found  a  sort 
of  compressed  epitome  of  the  oceanic 
vertical  circulation,  which  was  extremely 
remarkable.  The  upper  part  of  this 
channel,  in  which  the  bottom  lies  at  a 
depth  of  from  600  to  700  £athoms,  is 
occupied  by  the  warm  stratum  just  de- 
scribed, of  which  the  temperature  gradually 
descends  from  an  average  of  52^  at  the 
surface  to  45^  at  200  fathoms  ;  but  in  die 
next  100  fia.thoms  —  constituting  the 
"stratum  of  intermixture" — there  iff  a  re- 
duction of  13°,  bringing  down  the  tem- 
perature to  the  freezing-point  of  fresh 
water  at  300  fathoms,  beneath  idiich 
depth  it  sinks  still  ftnther.  And  the 
whole  under-stratum,  exceeding  300 
fathoms,  or  nearly  2,000  feet  in  depth, 
thus  forms  an  Arctic  stream  having  a 
temperature  below  30°,  and  bringing  with 


it  the  diaracteristic  animals  of  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen.  This  stream 
is  one  of  the  "feeders"  of  -  the  deep 
glacial  stratum  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  further  ixiquiry 
will  bring  to  light  the  existence  of  similar 
feeders  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  comparatively  warm  stratum  by  which 
it  is  overlaid,  slowly  moving  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  goes  to  keep  up  the 
snr&ce-level  and  to  ameliorate  the  climate 
of  the  Polar  area ;  taking  the  place  of  the 
previous  arrival,  which,  after  having  been 
cooled  down  and  having  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom, has  gone  forth  as  a  glacial  under- 
flow. 

It  may,  then,  be  fairly  claimed  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  slow  Polar  equatorial 
movement  of  the  deep  glacial  stratum, 
and  of  die  slow  Equatorial  polar  flow  of 
the  upper  and  warmer  layer  of  oceanic 
water,  dependent  upon  difference  of 
temperature  alone,  that  it  is  in  harmony 
alike  with  Physical  theory  and  with  the 
facts  of  observation.  That  the  warm 
stratum  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Faroe 
Islands  very  commonly  extends  to  a 
depth  of  500  or  600  fathoms,  seems  con- 
clusive evidence  of  its  non-derivation  from 
the  Gulf  stream ;  since,  where  this  can  be 
last  traced  as  a  definite  surface-current, 
its  depdi  k  less  than  50  fathoms.  And  it 
is  obvious  that  the  vast  body  of  water  of 
which  this  warm  stratum  consists  must  be 
far  more  effective  in  the  transportation  of 
heat,  than  such  a  mere  surface-film.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  whilst  the  superficial 
layer  of  this  warm  stratum  loses  20^  be- 
tween Lisbon  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  the 
layer  beneath,  to  the  depdi  of  400 
fathoms,  loses  only  about  5^. 

If,  then,  our  doctrine  of  a  general 
oceanic  vertical  circulation  be  true,  this 
Pole-ward  movement  of  the  upper  warm 
stratum  of  the  North-eastern  Atlantic 
would  go  on  just  as  usual,  even  thou^  the 
Gulf  stream  were  to-morrow  to  be  Avert- 
ed into  the  Pacific;  and  all  that  we 
should  lose  would  be  a  certain  portion  of 
the  warmth  of  the  south-westerly  winds, 
which  originate  in  the-  true  Gulf  stream 
area.  Those  of  us  who  prefer  a  bracing 
frosty  winter  to  the  **^een  Yule"  which 
is  said  to  make  a.^fat  kirkyard,"  might 
not  regret  thp  change. 

W.  R  Carpenter. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
PLEADUfO. 

Mr.  Bright's  impatience  had  become 
uhbeamble. during  bis  two  day^  al?scnce 
ii^^m  borne;  and  on  Monday  morning  he 
drove  towards  Ashton  in  a  state  of  mind 
hard  lo  d^^crib^,  it  was  so  full  of  contra- 
diction. 

He  was  curious  to  s^e  his  cousin's 
friend»  apd  he  must  of  course  seek  him 
out ;  but  Will  felt  unwiUing  to  make  Mn 
Wbitipor^'s  acquaintance. 

He  longed  to  see  Nxina  ;^  but  in  ^ite 
of  bis  impatience  he  could  not  decide 
whether  he  should  at  once  pour  out  his 
love  to  her,  or  wait  until  his  dangerous 
rival  wa3  safely  off  the  ground. 

Will  knew  that  he  was  inferior  to  Nuna ; 
but  he  felt  such  reliance  on  the  strength 
.of  hi$  love,  that  it  seemed  to  hipa  she  must 
in  thei  end  yield  to  its  in^uenqe. 

"  Nuna  will  love  with  all  her  heart," 
he.  Ihonght  "I  shall  never  forget  her 
when  her  sister  died ;  why,  she  has  never 
got  back  ^r  spirits  since." 

There  was  a  short  way  to  AdUon  across 
the  common  in  front  of  Roger  Westropp's 
cottage,  and  on  through  Carving's  Wood 
Lane,  but  it  was  a  way  not  often  taken 
because  of  the  sharp  pitch  .in  the  lane 
above. 

The  shortest  way  suited  best  with  WilFs 
mood ;  and  he  drove  across  the  common 
and  into  the  road  which  led  across  it  from 
the  lane. 

He  thou^t  he  saw  figures  in  front  of 
Roger  Westropp^s  cottage ;  but  the  black 
horse  knew  his  road,  and  went  at  such  a 
pace  that  in  a  moment  the  soene  was 
dear  Ito  Will. 

Patty  Westropp  stood  just  within  the 
cottage-porch,  and  bending  over  her,  with 
his  arm  clasped  round  her^  was  a  ccntle- 
man,  a  stranger  to  Will,  and  yet,  he  felt 
certain,  the  very  person  hQ  had  come  in 
search  of. 

Men  who  are  their  own  masters  early 
are  apt  to  be  either  very  rigid  or  very  lax 
in  their  notions  of  propriety.  Will  had 
prided  himself  on  die  example  he  set  to 
his  tenants  and  faim-laborers.  He  .would 
as  soon  have  though  of  joking  with  Patty 
as  with  one  of  his  mother's  maid-servants. 
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This  sight  was  too  much  for  him ;  he  sat 
stupefied,  and  before  he  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  his  surprise,  the  black 
horse  had  carried  him  on  past  the  angle 
of  the  lane  to  the  cbeckjered  rise  aboy^ 

"How  utterly  disgracefull"  he  e?t- 
claimed.  "  A  steady,  respectable  gid ;  a 
pet  of  Nuna's  too/' 

And  then  he  remembered  that  this  dar- 
ing tcansgressor  of  rural  proprieties. ha4 
doubtless  spent  yesterday  at  the  Rectory;; 
had  talked  to  Nuna  herself.  There  was 
profanation  in  the  thought ! 

He  drove  rapidly  on.  The  lane  had 
never  seemed  so  long  before.  He  df ew 
up  iat  last  at  "  The  Bladebone." 

"  I  may  be  .mistakcjn  alter  all,"  h^ 
thought ;  "  there  may  be  another  stranger 
in  Aahton.  I  may  find  Mr,  Whitmore 
waiting  for  me  here." 

Dennis  and  his  wife  appeared  at  the 
door  together.  .  .  , 

Will  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  landlady ; 
and  she  approved  of  bim  in  some  way?, 
though,  as  Dennis  said,  '<  If  an  aneel  w{is 
to  come  into  Ashton,  wiug^  and  all,  Kitty 
would  be  safe  to  find  goose-feathers  in 
em. 

And  on.  one  or  two  occasions  Mrs.  Fa^ 
had  pronounced  Mr.  Bright  ''  a  pragmati- 
cal prig,  only  fit  to  live  in  a  teacup." 

Will  nodded  to.  the.  pair  as  they  greeted 
his  apiMToach. 

**  !•  Mr-  Whitmore  in  ?  " 

Dennis  iH>^ned  his  eyes  and  mouth ;  but 
his  wife  answered  before  he  could  gtt  a 
word  out : 

**  That* s  our  lodger  " — this  to  Dennis  in 
a  quick  aside ;  then  louder^  *'  Mr.  Wbit- 
more's  out,  sir — ^been  out  some  hours»<" 

''Ah  !  I. wonder  if  I  met  him;  a  UU, 
dark  man,  in  a  gray  suit,  wkh  a  felt  hft 
of  the  same  color  ?  " 

Mrs.  Fagg  nodded.  , 

''  Thaf  a  him,  sir ;  hei's  a  gentleman  you 
couldn't  easy  mistake.  Why,  I  believe 
he's  taller  than  you,  sir ;  looks  so  perhap^ 
because  he's  not  so  ^e^chested.  Will 
you  leave  any  message,  sir  ?  " 

Will  hesitated.  After  all,  what  business 
was  it  of  his  ?  The  man  migfit  not  beia 
gentleman  spite  of  his  looks^  and  Patty 
might  be  the  sort  of.  girl  likely  to  attract 
him. 

'*  I'll  leave  the  trap  here,  Dennis,  and 
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go  on  to  the  Rectory ;  perhaps  Mr.  Whit- 
more  will  be  in  by  the  time  I  come  back/' 

A  sense  of  relief  had  come  With  his 
last  reflections.  He  went  oa  fast  to  the 
Rectory.  A  serrant  was  coming  down^ 
stairs. 

"The  Redor^s '  enga^[edf  sir^  in  his 
study;  wMl  yon  walk  this  way?''  She 
threw  open  the  dining-room  door,  and 
there  sat  Nuna  drawing. 

Will  saw  that  she  bhished,  and  that 
there  was  an  unusual  flutter  about  her  as 
he  came  in ;  botii  these  signs  gave  him 
hope. 

"Tm  sorry  you  can't  see  Papa,"  she 
said ;  '<  I'm  afraid  he  will  be  busy  all  the 
rooming.  Some  business  of  old  Roger's 
is  worrying  him  to-day." 

Will  did  not  answer ;  he  was  thinking 
how  to  begin  on  his  own  business.  If  Nuna 
had  continued  to  blush  it  would  have  been 
easy,  but  she  was  unconscious  and  natural 
again. 

<<When  is  Mrs.  Bright  coming  to  see 
me.  Will  ?  I  want  her  for  a  whole  long 
day.  You  must  tdl  her  my  Spanish  hens 
thrive  famously,  and  I  have  two  of  the 
dearest  little  kittens.'* 

*'  I  thought  you  disliked  cats  I " 

<'Ah,  but  iK>t  kittens,  they  are  such 
graceful  little  pets;  and,  Will,  I  dcm't 
believe  diere  ever  were  such  pretty  ones 
as  these.  Your  friend,  yesterdayi  was 
delighted  with  them." 

it  seemed  to  Will  that  Nuna  was  blush- 
ing again.  He  thought  of  the  scene  in 
the  cottage-porch,  and  a  sudden  most 
unwarrantable  fit  of  wrath  took  possession 
of  him. 

"  My  friend  ?  "  He  reddened,  but  Nuaa 
was  not  looking  at  him.  ^I  suppose  you 
mean  Mr.  WhUmore ;  he's  no  friend  of 
ratae ;  he's  a  stranger  sent  down  here  by 
my  cousin  Stephen.  It  was  very  kind  of 
your  fathar  to  invite  him,  but  I  wish 
Stephen  would  not  put  rae  in  such  a 
position." 

Nuna  did  look  at  him  noiv,  and  she 
laughed  at  the  vexation  on  his  honest  face. 
No  use  for  Will  Bright  to  tiy  concealment, 
his  feelings  were  as  legible  as  if  he  had 
printed  them. 

«What  do  you  mean.  Will?  Why, 
Papa  said  this  morning  that  he  quite 
envied  you  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Whit- 
more' s  society.  You  can't  think  how 
delightful  he  is." 

"  Delightful  is  he  ?  "     Will  spoke  very 


much  like  an  angry  schoolboy.  ''Pray 
what  is  there  so  delightful  in  him?  I 
don't  think  him  particularly  handsome,  I 
can  tell  you." 

''  Handsome !  you  silly  old  Will ;  why, 
he^s  much  better  than  handsome,  he's 
distinguished-looking;  and  besides,  he 
looks  like  a  genius." 

If  he  had  been  less  angry.  Will  might 
have  noticed  that  Nuna  had  gone  back  to 
the  old  terms  of  their  friendship.  She 
spoke  far  more  intimately  than  die  ever 
had  done  since  Mary's  death. 

^'Genius!  fdiafs  that?  Something 
thaf  s  as  poor  as  a  rat,  and  not  quite 
respectable;  thafs  my  experience  of  a 
genius,  Nuna.  In  I^ndon  poor  Stqphen 
is  thought  ^  genius  among  his  own  set 
Genius !  If  you  had  wanted  to  set  me 
quite  against  this  Mr.  Whitmore,  you 
could  not  have  chosen  a  better  word." 

Nuna  drew  her  chair  up  to  ^  table, 
took  her  crayon,  and  went  on  with  her 
drawing. 

""PoorWiU!  how  boorish  he  is!  how 
different  to  Mr.  Whitmore ! "  But  though 
she  thought  Mr.  Bright  rude,  she  was  too 
easy-tempered  to  be  vexed.  "  How  can 
he  know  better,  poor  fey^r  ?  "  she  thought 
''  I  believe  he's  alwi^  'about  his  farm 
talking  to  his  men ;  floseciation  must  tell 
upon  all  of  us."  A  sentiment  sa(My  at 
variance  with  the  democratic  notions  with 
which  Miss  Beaufort  occasionally  shocked 
her  fadier's  prejudices. 

She  looked  so  pretty,  bending  grace- 
fully over  her  drawing,  with  a  bright 
earnestness  in  her  eyes.  Will  could  have 
gone  down  on  his  Imees  and  worshipped 
her.  He  was  heartily  ashamed  of  himself 
already ;  and  yet,  as  his  mitfid  was  only 
half  relieved  ik  its  burden,  he  could  not 
feel  at  ease. 

He  drew  his  chair  nearer. 

''  Don't  be  angry  with  me  ;  you  know 
what  a  rough  fellow  I  am,  you  do,  don't 
you,  Nuna?" 

He  bent  his  head  forward  ttU  it  neariy 
touched  hers. 

Nuna  wa9  so  tised  to  blame,  that  it 
seemed  too  much  for  any  one  to  ask  par- 
don of  her.  Will's  humility  touched  her 
warm,  sensitive  nature,  and  brou^^t  tears 
to  her  eyes. 

She  put  her  hand  frankly  into  his  hu^e 
grasp,  and  smiled — it  seemed  to  Will 
with  such  heavenly  sweetness,  that  if  he 
had  not  just  offended  he  must  have  taken 
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her  to  his  heart  at  once,  she  looked  such 
a  darling. 

"  Ah,  WiU !  But  itide^  I'm  sure  you 
will  like  Mr.  Whitmore  ,*  he  has  been  in 
ItsAy,  and  in  so  many  other  countilSes, 
and  he  has  read  and  observed  so  much, 
it  makes  one  feel  honibly  ignorant' to 
Hsten  to  him." 

'<  Really  !  I  don't  find  any  pleasure  in 
being  made  to  feel  horribly  ignoraat." 

Nuna  looked  up  thovghtfuMy.  Hith- 
erto with  Will  she  had  been  conscious  of 
his  goodness  and  his  kind*  friendliness* 
Her  father  called  him  clever,  and  she 
had  taken  him  on  trust  Nuna  thooght 
men  must  be  more  clever  than  womeo, 
unless  they  were  like  Dennis  Fkigg,  and 
even  he  was  a  great  politician;  bud 
something  in  Will's  last  sentence  put  bet 
wandering  thoughts  into  a  moDe  concrete 
form  than  usual. 

«<  Don't  yon  rejdly  ? "  she  said  at  last. 
"But  then,  unless  one  feels  oncfa^^no* 
ranee,  one  would  rest  content  in  it 
Don't  you  diink  when  one  sees  a  remark- 
able person,  such  a  person  as^-as  Mr; 
Whitmore  for  instance,  it  acts  like  a  spur, 
and  rouses  one  for  weeks  afterwaida? 
yfhy,  I  have  worked  just  double  t<>day 
at  my  drawing.  He  knows  the  original 
of  tins  old  cast,  and  his  talk  about  it  has 
thrown  such  an  interest  into  the  sub- 
ject" 

WiH  sat  gnashing  his  teeth  in  silent 
anger. 

''He,"  ''his^"  he  sadd  to  himself  but 
he  sat  dumb« 

Nuna  went  on  with  her  drawing, 

''  I'm  afraid  I  could  never  agite  with 
yon  about  him,"  Will  said  at  last ;  he 
tried  to  speak  calmlyr  ''whal  you  say 
would  give  me  the  id^  of  a  higlily*refin<Ml 
man,  and  Mr.  Whitmore  is  not  that  by 
any  means." 

A  flush  came  in  Nunaf s  face,  not  at  his 
manner  this  time,  but  at  his  words. 

'*How  can  you  say  that?  Just  now 
you  told  nie  you  knew  nothing  about  Mr. 
Whitmore." 

Will  hesitated*  H6  could  not  tell 
Nuna  what  he  had  seen,  and  yet  be  must 
warn  her  against  her  exaggerated  notions. 

''  I  have  not  spoken  to  Mr.  Whitmore, 
but  from  what  I  know  about  hin>  I^ 
quite  sure,  Nuna,  he  is  not  a  At  compan- 
ion for  you." 

Nuna's  eyes  ^arkled;  she  flushed 
crimson,  and  sat  very  upright. 


<^I  don't  understand  you.  Fiapa  is 
tiie  best  jud^^  of  that,  I  think.  I  wiU 
go  and  find  out  how  soon  he  will  be. at 
liberty  to  see  youi*^  I  ' 

It  was^so'  new  to  see  Nuna  iomnAMt 
angry,  that  her  lovtr  sat  confounded  ;'m 
did  not  kntfw' What  to  do<  or  say.  Bat  by 
the  time  she  reached  the  door,  paiiSion 
had  overcome  fear,  and^he  was  beside  hei^, 
grasping  her  arm.  >' 

**  Nima,  darHi^  don^t  go  away,  don^t 
be  angry,  there's  a  sweet  darling.  I*^ 
been  vexing  you  wilh  a;  heap  of  folly  and 
nonsense  idl  this  time,  just  because  ^  I 
oonldi/t  get  the  words  out  I  came  lo  aay ; 
but  you'll  forgive  mo,  daiiing,  won't  yon  ? 
Dont  be  angry  with  may  yon  sweet,  gende 
girl.    Say  you're  not  angry,  Nona."      •  *- 

He  put  his  strong  arm  round  her  as  he 
ended,  and  drew  ]m  close  to  him. 

Nuna  freed  heirstlf  as  soon  as  she  could ; 
Ihenshe  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  O  Will,  how  could  you  ?  You  'fright^ 
ened  me." 

It  was  a  very  unsatisiactory  speech^ 
but  there  was  no  rejection  in  it;  and 
when  once  Will  had  put  his  hand  to  any-^ 
thkig,  he  was  not  likely  to  turn  back* 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  lE'm  so  rough, 
snch  a  vehemtnt  fellow ;  you  knew  tlMit, 
darling,  in  the  old  days ;  but  you'll  (offpyie 
me,  won't  you  ?  "  He  took  her  hand,  but 
she  tried  lo  pull  it  away.  "  Why,  Nuna> 
yorfre  not  really  angry?  ** 

The  door  opened,  and  Jane  appeared. 

^*  The  dressmaker,  if  you  please,  Misbj 
She's  in'the  spare  room." 

Nnna  was  hurrying  aft^  Jane,  but  Will 
stepped  before  her ;  he  shut  the  door  and 
set  his  back  against  it 

*<  Wait  jnse  a  minole,  won't  you  ?  You 
shan^  go>  like  this,"  he  said,  passionate^. 
"  I  love  you^  Nuna  t  I  have  loved  you 
all  my  life ;  give  me  a  little  hope,  Nuna  I 
I  know  I've  blundei*ed  tins  morning,  but 
— **  he  stopped  and  looked  at  her  paloi 
wondering  uce.  '*Nuna,  darling,  look 
at  me  out  of  yonr  dear  eyes  just  one 
minute,  Try  and  see  if  you  cant  feel 
what  I'm  feeling ;  I'm  almost  mad  now." 
His  voice  got  hoarse  and  choked  as  he 
went  on.  "  Til  be  worse  if  you  tell  mo 
there's  no  chance.  For  God's  sake  don't 
tell  me  so  ;  tell  roe  to  wait  •  I'll  wait  any 
time  yon  I3ce.  Stop,  Nuna,"  for  she  again 
shook  her  head  sadly,  *' think  how  Fve 
been  hoping  on  for  years;  think  how 
long  I've  loved  you  1    Tell  me,  was  there 
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a  cb^oce  for  n^  before  Uub  Cmscd  med- 
ifiii&g  Londoner  ca^ue  ?  **  U/t  upcke  itentii' 
Ijr,  ^d  anger  flitsbftd'  in  .Nttna'^  eye^ 
•*  There,  I've  ruined  myaelf  now,  I  see. 
O.Muna,  Nunul  vill  you  go  BW9f  like 
lUs  from  me,  when  I  Urr^  yoti  as  I  do  ? '' 

The  anger  in  her  fiice  Ho^tcncd 

f'l  don't  know  -what  to  tay  to  you.  Q 
Win,  why  have  yiou  done  this?  Wbjf 
don't  you  go  on  being  fri«ndst  a$  yf^  uwd 
tOt  be  ?  You  have  msL^  it  aU  so  uticoni- 
feriable.'^ 

^  We  can  never  again  be  as  we  used 
to  be,"  he  sai(^  s^dly.  "  You  don't  koom 
wh{^«k>ye  metan%  Nuna;  yon  don't  «nt 
derstand  your  Owli  /eelin^  yet ;  if  they 
%tt  free*  you  must  in  the  end  feel  some 
love  for  me.''  She  looked  impatiently  at 
the  door.  The  uaqiuet  tumult  he  had 
raised  deadfened  her  pity  for  hijn..  **  Yes» 
you  shall  go,''  he  said,  bitterly  ;  <*  I  see 
I  only  torment  and  v«x  you ;  you  oan^ 
bcftuf  the  sfght  of  me." 

He  had  his  hand  on  the  door  ready  to 
open  it ;  but  Nuna  melted*  Thei:e  was 
noting  hard  in  her  At  &is  epoch  it  heir 
life.    She  held  out  hef  hind  tp  Will. 

"  Po  let  us  be  friend$,"  Ae  said  genUy ; 
'*  I  believe  I  have  not  behaved  ^  you 
had  a  r^t  to  .^pect.  I  .mean/'  she 
spoke  quickly,  tp  check  the  hope  she  saw 
n^:t\g  in  his  f^ce,  <'  I  ought  to  have  thanked 
yOttJbr  what  you  told  mt ;  and  indeed  I 
am  grateful  to  you,  and  I'm  sorry  too, 
Ybu  do  forgive  me»  don't  you?"  She 
held  out  her  hand. 

Will  clasped  it  close,  and  then  kissed 
it  so  pa$sionately  that  Nuoft'dcewit  away, 
fri^tened  oat  of  all  her  Sympathy  by  the 
vehement  behavior  of  her  lover. 

She  tan  upstaifs^  $ad  hunied  along  the 
gfljlery  to  her  own  xt>oifm.t  but  wh^en  she 
reached  it,  she  remcwibeted  Miss  Cop* 
pock. 

^  I  suppose  I  must  <k>I  keep  her  wait^ 
ing»"  she  said^  dolefully,  She  did  so  Jong 
to  be  alone..  $he  was  afraid  of  herself 
and  of  this  new  trouble  th^  was  tu^y^i^g 
at  her  heart  as  if  it  never  meant  to  let 
rest  come  there  t^gaiii. 

:"  If  I  Jiad  stayed  with  Will,  would  he 
have  persuaded  me  to  say  I  loved  him  ?  " 
she  stood  thinking.  <*  Oh,  no,  that  mas- 
tcdul  way  of  Will's  is  just  what  gives  me 
conn^.    I  don't  think  I  would  be  driven 

to,4o  anything,  eveji  if  I  liked  it,  and " 

She  broke  o^  here,  and  again  remem- 
bered Mi^?  Coppock.      ,        .      .        , 


CHAPTER  xii. 

Th&  first  Ibought  that  came  to  li$^' 
«4ien  she  ^aked  was  tfa^t  she  bad  forgot- 
ten the  Rector's  mes^ag^.. 

Roger  looked  confounded  wbfen  h^ 
heard  it 

''Xfs  always  so»"  ht  said  to  himself; 
<*  so  ^ure  as  a  bone  ialb  to  one's  ^tW^  so 
sure  fliome  hungry  dog  snaps  it  uip  sod 
runs  off  with  it  Now  here'll  b^  my  brother 
Watty  turning  up  again,  a  h^ssf^,  or 
wocse,  and  Til  be  called  on  to  set  hio> 
strain^  I  won't,"  he  said,  dq^^dly; 
'<  let  .hiin  stay  in  Australia  and  do  the  b^t 
be  can.  Grandmother  Wood  lef^  the 
noney  to  the  child,  not  to  lue.  I  disap- 
proved of  that,  but  now  I  see  a  u^e  in  it ; 
it's  not  mine  to  spend." 
.  Piatty  was  milking  her  cows,  and  Roger 
knew  there  was  no  use  in  presenting  hi|n- 
self  in  the  Rector's  study  before  Bine 
o'ck>ck.  It  was  fretful  work  meantime  with 
him ;  it  did  seem  haid  that  after  S9  much 
toiling  and  moilingf  and  never  taking  sq 
much  as  a  day's  pleasure  out  of  his  eani- 
ingSy  he  should  be  called  on  to  part  wi^ 
them  for  one  who  had  never  toiledi  exoept 
to  please  himself. 

His  younger  brother  Walter  bad  hem 
a  wild,  careless  youth,  left  dependent  oo 
Roger ;  and  folks  had  said  ths^  if  Walter 
Westropp  had  met  with  less  harsh  and 
niggardly  treatment  in  boyhood  he  might 
not  have  been  thrown  among  the  associates 
who  led  hiim  astray.  Walter  got  into  mis- 
chief, and  to  save  exposu]:e,.Roger  .paid  his 
brother's  passage  out  to  Australia ;  once 
mce^  at  4e  urgent  entreaty  of  his  wi&»  he 
had  sent  a  fowpoundft  to  the  youpg  prodi- 
^,  when  Wat^  had  represented  himself  as 
sorely  in  need  of  help.  This  was  all  thi^  had 
passed  between  the  brothers,  but  till  she 
died  Mrs.  Westropp  kept  up  a  correspond 
dence  with  her  young  brother-in-law>  and 
Fatty  Jiad  cherished  visions  of  the  return 
of  this  long  lost  uncle  with  a  nugget  of 
Australian  gold*  Rc^erknew  better  than 
thati  or  tbouc^t  he  did  Watty  was  a 
scamp  atMl  a  disgrace,  and  would  never 
be  anything. else— this  was  Rogeif's  ver- 
sion of  bis  family  history. 

Patty  told  her  fether  how  the  Rector 
had  answered  her  question  as  to  whether 
the  news  came  from  Australia,  and  it 
seemed  to  Roger    conclusive    that    the 
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tiding  did  odncem  Watty,  bat  that  &e 
was  ih  Engfauxl^  . 

He  pushed  his  bteak£;idt  jsiw^y ;  anxiety 
was  the  only  food  he  could  chgiest  thn 
morning.  Till  it  was  time  to  be^  wdrk 
at  liie  Rectofjr,  Roger  wcMic^d  in  his  own 
garden,  but  tfads  morning  he  sat  indoors 
thinking.  He  struck  his  hand  hard  on 
the  table  as  he  rose  up  from  St. 

."  Watty  shall  go  to  the  Union.  Patty's 
idle  endugh  as  it  is;  she'll  be  rtiimed  With 
the  pajttern  of  a  loafing  vagabond  like  he 
about  tiie  place." 

Bat  anxious  as  he  was,  having  once  gone 
to  the  Rectory  kitchen  and  reported  him- 
self returned,  he  stuck  doggedly  to*  his 
work,  and  went  on  mowing  the  lawn,  with- 
out any  further  ajttempt  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  his  master. 

The  summons  to  the  study  came  at 
last.  When  Roger  opened  the  door  he 
fbood  the  Rector  looking  much  j^uzzled 
ahd  perplexed  ;  Mr.  Besoifort  had  passed 
his  delicate  hand  through  his  hair  till  it 
stood  nearly  on  end,  and  the  comers  of 
his  mouth  were  drawn  down  in  away  lutfi- 
crous  to  behold ;  and  yet  Roger,  who  was  a 
close  observer,  saw  that  his  master's  pertur- 
bation was  not  trouble  but  mere  flutter — 
there  was  decided  gratification  in  it 

"  Good  morning,  Roger,"  slid  the  Rec* 
tor,  in  the  old  schoolmaster  style.  **  I 
have  a  very  important  communication  to 
make  to  you,  and  that  is  why  I  sent  for 
you ;  in  fact,  Roger,  you  had  better  sit 
down  while  I  read  you  this  letter.  Or 
stay,  had  I  better  read  it?  Shall  I  try 
and  explain  it  instead,  though  I  don't 
quite  understand  it  myself?  You  sec  ifs 
entnrely  business." 

"  Read  it,  sir,  if  ye  please,  if  ye  leavd 
the  choice  to  me."  Roger  looked  suspi^ 
ctous  ;  he  thought  himself  quite  a  match 
for  the  Rector  m  a  matter  of  business. 

But  as  Mr.  BeaUfdrt  read,  the  old  itian 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  follow  him. 
The  letter  was  from  a  lawycir  in  Sydb^, 
and  there  was  much  techxnital  langu^em 
it  Three  facts,  however,  stood  out 
clearly.  Watty  was  dead ;  Watty  had  died 
ridi,  and  Watty  had  made  Martfia  Wes- 
tropp  h»  heiress.  ^ 

Mr.  Beaufort  read  the  tetter  thcough  in 
his  most  magisterial  miantier,  even  to  the 
signature,  ai^  then  glanced  at  Roger  with 
eager  curiosity. 

But  Roger  looked  as  itntsOved  as  die 
bookcase  behind  hihi. 


^' IsDust  coogratdlate  yott-^atleastr'nct, 
I  bdieve  I  'ihouU  condole;  with  you  on 
the  )os&  di  your  brdtfi^  i^  ihe^rst  plabe," 
here  the  Rector  hesitated.  "  There  lA  a 
letter  fh)m  him  too ;  it  is  addressed  tb  ^e 
law3rer,  but  it  is  plainly  meant  for  ybp«" 

No  muscle  of  Roger'tf  face  stirred,  bat 
he  stretched  his  hand  out  suddenly  for  th^ 
letfer. 

'  "Tll^ve  it  yon,"  Mr.  Beaufort  said; 
^but  I  want  first  to  ask  how  this  is  to  be 
communicated  to  Patty?  " 
'  ^  She  need  know  nothing,  sir,  till  ^e 
come  of  ^e."    Roger  spoke  sharply. 

Mr.  Beaufort  waved  his  white  hand. 
*'  Stop  a  minute ;  yoa  cdnnot  keep  it  from 
her.  The  tidings  are  not  sent  to  you, 
Roger,  at  all ;  tl^y  are  sent  tome  in  trast 
fc»:  Patty.  I  communicate  diem  to  you 
first  because  I  think  a  parent  should  al- 
ways be  tsdcen  into  confidence  first  about 
anything  affecting  the  happiness  of  his 
child ;  but  so  hi  as  I  can  make  out  Patty 
willThave  something  like;£'5o,ooo."  Roger 
started,  and  his  lower  Jdw  drooped.  *"  Now 
you  are  too  sensible  not  to  see  that  such 
a  property  a&  this  must  alter  her  whole 
manner  of  life ;  and  the  first  thing  fo  be 
thought  of  is  to  give  her  a  good  eduta- 
tion,  and  sudi  a  bringing  up  as  may  ena- 
ble her  to  fill  the  new  place  in  life  which 
s^  is  called  to  occupy ;  she  is  quite  yioung 
enough  td  avail  henidf  of  these  bendfits, 
and  quite  old  enough  to  understand  that 
she  is  called  to  new  duties." 

The  firm  set  fac€  twitched  restlessly. 
Roger  had  not  gathered  in  anything  like 
this  fi-om '  the  letter  h^  had  heard  read. 

*'F^  thoiisand  pounds  did  ye  say, 
sir  ?  Watty  must  ha'  hoarded  rarely  I  " 
His  ftice  twitched  rapldty ;  he  felt  mbre 
sympathy  for  his  broth)ei'  than  hb  had 
ever  felt  before. 

^Yes,.  that  is  about  the  amount  of 
the  property.  You  see  I  have  several  let- 
ters here,  which  yaof  can  look  through  at 
your  leisure,  and  thesd  inW  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  way  in  which  fiie  money 
is  at  present  invested ;  but  I  don't  think 
your  brotiier  hoarded"  Mr.  Beaiifort 
could  not  keep  back  a  smile.  '<  You  told 
me,  if  you  remember,  that  he  went  to  somt 
gold-d^gings  and  was  thoroughly  unsuc- 
cessful ;  it  appears  that  a  more  succ^sf  fill 
fihder  thaiA  himsdf  took  a  fancy  to  ^our 
brother,  and  after  tbid  diey  went  abt)tif  the 
itotmtry  to^fether.  This  man'  b6nght  a 
small  property,  fell  ill  soon  after  and  died» 
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leariiig  the  ground  to  fais  compaatoB,  atid 
in  this  very  ground  the  gold  *was  afldr- 
wards  discovered  which  fnmded  Watty's 
fortunes." 

**  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  sir/'  Riogex^s 
eyes  gleamed  wtdi  repressed  excrtemenii 
**d6it  my  brother  Watty  dug  ;^5o,ooo  in 
gold  out  o*  the  inside  o*  the  ^arth?" 

Roger's  bony  hand  clenched  nervoudy ; 
h6  longed  for  a  s[)ade  in  it,  and  to  be  at 
that  moment  treasore-seekiiigonhis  o^hi 
account. 

^<  I  don't  mean  that  idto^ther,  though 
I  can  well  believe  suqh  things  have  hap^ 
pened ;  but  Watty  seems  to  havtf  been  a 
prudent,  practical  man;  he  turned  this 
discovery  to  good  account,  and  then 
placed  the  tnoney  he  so  gdined  in  die 
hands  of  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  Syd- 
nisy,  and  tiie  result  proVes  you  see,  Roger, 
diat  money  makes  money  more  by  using 
than  by  hoarding  it" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  teH  me  that  Witty 
didn't  know  bow  to  spend  his  ridies  when 
he  got  'em  ?  "  said  Roger,  roughly. 

"He  seems  to  haVe  gone  on  living 
quiedy  on  a  small  £arm,  and  he  died  un- 
married some  few  mondis  ago." 

**  He  was  ready  enough  to  tell  of  his 
mischances,"  said  Roger,  Iritterly ;  **  he 
coiddn'tletus  know  of  his  well-doing." 

M  Well,  that  is  past  and  gone.  Now 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  his  letter ; 
and  I  think,  if  you  agree  to  it,  that  we 
will  go  down  to  the  cottage,  and  we  can 
tell  Patty  the  news  between  us-" 

Roger  made  no  answer;  he  saw  that 
the  Rector  would  tell  the  girl  with  his  con- 
sent or  without  it,  but  he  was  thoroughly 
unconvinced. 

Education !  Why,  that  meant  a  board* 
ing  school ;  and  diat  would  spend  ever  so 
much  of  the  money  to  begin  with,  and 
would  also  teach  Patty  ways  and  means  of 
s|)ehding  more  of  it 

To  Roger,  money  was  a  precious  thing 
in  itself.  He  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fbture ; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  Patty  did  wd) 
enough  in  her  cotton  gowns.  She  could 
read  and  write ;  ^hat  mote  leomihg  did 
she  want  ?  A  vision  of  idvesting  somi;  ot 
the  monev  in  the  purchase  of  live  stock, 
so  that  ne  might  give  up  service  and 
reap  his  own  reward  from  the  experience 
he  had  acquired,  came  into  his' mind; 
but  if  Pktty  were  to  be  made  a^^fine  lady, 
he  fikcmkl  have  the  'iraste  and  etpeitse  of 
keeping  a  ddry-'woman,   and  all  sorts  of 


otfter  expense  would  come.  But  these  were 
scarcely  thoughts,  rather  an  indisttntt  base, 
whkh  occupied  'hittr  till  the '  Rector  y^cnt 
out  of  the  study  to  prepare  for  his  walk. 

Mr.  Beaufort  had  placed  Watty's  letter 
on  the  table  beside  Rog^,  but  lus  eager- 
ness to  read  it  had  subsided.  A  super- 
stitious dread  krept  over  the  hard  man 
as  he  looked  at  this  message  from  the 
grave. 

A  thought  Uke  this  came  to  help  him : 
'^  I  always  did  my  dooty  by  him.*  Maybe, 
if  I'd  been  more  yielding,  he'd  ha'  been 
softer  stiH  than  what  he  was;  maybe  it 
was  my  keeping  him  strict  as  gave  Mm 
the  backbone  to  do  so  much." 

But  agadnst  diis  reasoning  two  faces 
rose  in  mute  appeal.  Watty's  face,  with 
bright  eyes  and  curly  hair,  and  the  face 
of  his  own  wife — the  quiet,  subdued 
woman  she  had  died,  not  the  meity- 
hearted,  prattling  maiden  he  had  wooed 
and  married.  The  quiet  force  of  Roger's 
strong  reserved  nature  had  moulded  his 
wife  into  shape  much  sooner  than  seemed 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  her  daughter. 

**  Martha  always  said  there  were  good 
in  the  lad,  so  she  were  right  after  all," 
he  said  in  a  softened  voice. 

It  was  easier  to  take  up  the  letter  now. 
He  opened  it,  and  flattened  it  on  the 
table  with  his  hand.  The  beginning  was 
Imef  and  formal,  chiefly  relating  to  busi- 
ness matters,  but  at  the  end  was  this 
paragraph: — 

**  My  brother  Roger  will  likely  ask  why 
I  leave  the  money  to  his  child  Martha 
instead  of  him  ?  You  can  tell  him  this 
at  the  time  you  tell  him  the  news :  first 
and  foremost,  because  she's  die  child  of 
Mardia,  who  never  g^ve  me  an  ui&ind 
word ;  and  next,  because  she's  Ais  dau^- 
ter,  and  I  won't,  if  I  can  help  it,  gnre 
him  the  chance  of  turning  her  to  the  bad 
as  he  turned  me.  Tell  him,  that  if  I'd 
felt  I  had  a  friend  to  go  to  instead  of  a 
hard  judge,  I  would  never  have  gone 
astray,  never  have  done  what  has  made 
me  always  ashamed  to  hold  up  my  head 
among  other  men.  I  don't  harbor  malice 
agaiiist  Ro^,  you  may  ^y  thit  mudi, 
but  I  do  feel  glad  and  happ^  diat  Pve 
tak^n  it  out  of  hc9  power  to  mike  that 
girl's  life  wretdied  by  his  miserly  hor^^ 
nesff.  May  the  money  do  h^  more 
good  than  it's  done  me,  but  I'm  not  sure ; 
— perhaps  I'd  have  been  wiser  if  I'd 
builded  a  church  or  a  hospital." 
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•«  Miserly  karstoest  1"  Hadnott^atty 
said  almost  the  sane  words?  Roger's 
lace  woriced  oonvtilitvely  ;  but  Mr. 
Beaufort  opened  the  door,  and  in  an  in- 
stant he  looked  as  usual. 

He  got  up  and  followed  the  Rector. 
His  face  looked  grayer,  older,  and 
there  was  a  strange  contraction  in  his 
eyes.  He  folded  the  letter  and  put  it 
in  its  cover,  then  went  forward  and 
opened  the  gate  for  Mr  Beaufort 

''  Here's  the  letter,  sir,"  he  said. 

''You  have  more  ri^ht  to  it  than  I." 
The  Rector  spoke  kmdly,  but  he  did 
not  look  at  Roger.  He  understood  the 
man's  proud  nature  too  well  to  hint  his 
motive  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  some 
day  or  other,  if  not  to^lay,  the  truth  so 
plainly  stated  mig^t  make  itself  heard, 
and  work  on  die  hard  sordid  heart  as  his 
own  preaching  had  failed  to  work. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
FATHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS. 

Patty  listened  in  perfect  silence  while 
the  Rector  announced  his  golden  tidings, 
and  then  sh^  glanced  up  like  a  shy  kitten, 
at  her  father  and  at  Mr.  Beaufort. 

The  Rector  got  up  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  her.  ''I  congratulate  you  sin- 
cerely, Martha ;  and  if  I  or  Miss  Beau- 
fort can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in 
the  way  of  advice  as  to  your  future  pro- 
ceedings, as  I  believe  we  can  be,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  help  you." 

''Thank  you,  sir;"  Patty  curtsied 
at  the  end  of  this  speech,  but  the  mention 
of  Nuna  had  quieted  the  flutter  of  her 
excitement. 

"You  must  have  good  teaching,  and 
so  on,  you  know.  Come  up  to  the  Rec- 
tory when  you  have  had  time  to  think  it 
over  and  ask  for  Miss  Nuna ;  she  can 
tell  you  a  good  deal  about  suitable  teach- 
ers, masters,  and  so  forth.  Now  I  dare 
say  you  and  Roger  would  like  to  talk  it 
over  alone." 

And  the  Rector  went  away.  He  had 
not  been  so  happy  for  a  long  while. 
Doubtless  he  enjoyed  the  part  assigned 
to  himself  in  the  little  drama ;  but  aUow- 
ing  thus  much  for  human  infirmity, 
there  was  genuine  kindness  in  his  heart, 
in  spite  of  me  overlap  of  self.  Selfishness 
had  never  made  hun  stingy*  It  might 
have  been  better  for  Nuna's  future  if  her 
father  had  been  less  open-handed;  but 
Roger's    parsimony  had   always  pained 


his  master,  and  more  than  once  he  had 
dreaded  its  effect  on  Patty  since  her 
return  from  Guildford. 

"  Next  to  sonoe  one  leaving  a  fortune 
to  N«na,.^t  does  me  good  to  think  ol 
diat  poor  Utde  giil  being  released  from 
her  hard,  dull  lifie*  A^d  yet,  unless 
she  falls  into  very  good  hands,  this 
change  of  estate  may  prove  a  trial ;  in 
fiict,  It  is  an  awful  temptation.  Yes^  we 
must  look  very  closely  after  Patty." 

But  he  had  no  time  to  pursue  this 
tiiougbt  Will.  Bri^t  was  driving  up-hill 
as  fast  as  the  black  horse  would  take 
him ;  be  drew  up  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Beaufort 

"  Where  is  your  friend,  Will  ?  I  diought 
you  were  to  take  him  out  to  Gray's  with 
you." 

"My  friend,"  Will's  emphasis  on  the 
word  was  not  friendly,  "prefers  'The 
Bladebone'  to  Gray's  Farm.  Ashton  is 
plainly  too  attractive  for  him  just  at 
present" 

The  Rector  was  so  full  of  Patt/s 
fortune,  that  he  failed  to  notice  the  irony 
in  WilFs  voice. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said ;  "  jo\i  and  Mrs. 
Bright  would  have  found  him  a  pleasant 
inmate,  I  frmcy.  But,  Will,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  that  bit  of  waste  land 
below  my  first  meadow.  Cannot  you 
come  back  and  have  luncheon?  Nuna 
will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Thank  you ;  no."  Will  Bright  gath- 
ered up  the  reins  in  his  hand  ready  for  a 
start  "I  have  seen  Nuna  this  morn- 
ing." 

The  tone  woke  up  Mr.  Beaufort ;  he 
looked  at  the  young  man.  "  What's  the 
matter.  Will  ?  I'm  sure  there's  somediing 
amiss." 

"I've  been  a  fool,  thafs  all,"  the 
young  fellow  said.  He  turned  his  head 
away ;  he  longed  to  drive  on,  but  the 
Rector  was  standing  too  close. 

The  gladness  that  had  been  making 
simshine  in  Mr.  Beauforf  s  heart  clouded 
over  with  foreboding. 

"  Have  you  and  Nuna  quarrelled  ?  "  he 
said  in  a  fretful  voic^. 

Will  turned  round  and  faced  him. 
"  Quarrelled  is  not  the  word,  and  no  one 
is  to  blaoAe  but  me.  I  was  hasty,  and 
you  can  guess  what.  I  mean,"  he  said 
impatiently.  "You  advised  me  not  to 
be  in  a  hurry  yourseUl" 

"Ah,"    said    the   Rector.     He    drew 
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back  out  oi  the  way ;  .it  seemed  to  him 
there  was  noditfig  lo  be  said 

'<  Poor  WiU  !  **  Mr.  B&MkM  vatdied 
tbe  joung  fanner  ddviog  mfidty  away. 
**  Vm  afndcL  he's  a.  bhmdering  ii9llow> 
after  alL  .  Can't  he. see  that  Nima  is  oi^y 
a  child,  widiout  a  notion  of  Idre  in  factf 
head  ?  And  TU  venture  to  say  he  asked 
her  to  be  hia  wife  without  zsxy  preface  or 
coujtesy.  That  roughness  comes  of  the 
mixture  of  blood ;  those  Brig^ts  kavc  in^ 
termarzied  with  yeoman  families  more 
than  once.  WiU  wants  breeding,  &ie 
fellow  as  ke  is..  And  yet  I  really  don't 
s^  how  Nuna  could  do  better  than 
marry  Will.  I  suppose  I  must  say  some- 
thing to  her.  Desir  me^  it  is  reiy  awk- 
waFQ— 'Very  awkward  and  tsoubiesome. 
I  feel  quite  worried.  I  made  up  my 
mind  yesterday  not  to  find  fauk  any 
more  till  Elizabeth  comes.  Well,  why 
can't  Elizabeth  settle  this  ?  " 

He  had  reached  ibt  Rectory  gate; 
some  one  was  coming  down  the  gravelled 
drive  as  he  went  in. 

'^  Good  mormng,  Miss  Coppock."  Mr. 
Beaufort  raised  his  hat  with  ceremonious 
lx>litenesS|  and  the  dressmaker  returned 
his  greeting  reverently. 

'^What  a  very  remarkable  face  that 
woman  has  1 "  he  thought  to  himself  as  he 
passed  on.  "  I  can't^cy  she  has  always 
been  a  dressmaker." 

Miss  Coppock  was  tall  and  slender ; 
her  gray  hair  looked  almost  white  against 
her  mourning  bonnet.  If  her  featm^s  had 
been  less  sharp,  and  her  complexion  less 
sallow,  she  might  have  been  handsome ; 
there  was  depth  of  cdor  yet  in  her  sunken 
black  eyes  ;  but  the  r^ular  aquiline  pnv 
61e  was  painfully  hard  in  outline,  and  the 
jawbone  too  prominent  and  marked,  now 
that  roundness  had  left  the  face.  Still 
there  was  a  purpose  in  her  expression, 
wholly  alien  firon^  the  study  of  how  best 
to  foster  the  frivolous  vanity  of  womaiv- 
kind. 

^'  Mary  neverliked  that  4roman ''  mused 
the  Rector ;  <'  but  then  dear  Mary  had  a 
few  prejudices.  I  am  not  sure  that  she 
really  lUced  Elizabeth,  thou^  she  agreed 
to  trust  Nuna  with  her.  Dear  me  J "  he 
gave  a  sudden  start ;  ''  why,  Elizabeth  wiH 
be  here  to-morrow,  and  I  have  not  told 
Nuna  she's  coming."  He  hurried  mdo(»^. 

Miss  Beaufort  was  not  in.  any  of  the 
downstairs  rooms,  so  he  sent  Jane  4o  look 
for  her. 


Even  if  he  had  noi  met  Win,  Che  £leetor 
must  have  seen  that  soBHathiog  iwifHal 
had  happened,  Naiaa  looked  so  ahy  aad 
conscious. 

Mr.  Beaufort  usually  kept  to  his  ttsobkr 
tions  so  long  as  there  was  no;way  of  act- 
ing on. them.    He  forgot  them  now. 

/'I  have  just  met  Will,  and  I  find  yon 
hame  b^en  quanrelling.".    Nuna  grew  fed. 

^f  I  am  very  aorry»  but  I  don't  want 
Will  to  conae  here  again  fSor  a  long  time.'! 

Her  fJEither  stroked  her  hair  with  unusual 
gradausness.  Falhem  seem  oiten  to  take 
a  secret  pleasure  in  the  rejection  of  dieir 
daug^tenf  suitors. 

'^Nonsense,"  he  laughed;  ^'I  expect 
Will  blundered,  and  you  are  too  young  to 
know  your  own  mind,  chfld.  Oh,  by  the 
bye,  Nuna,  Elizabeth  Matthews  has  written 
to  say  that  she  can  come  and  sta^  with 
us ;  she  is  coming  to*nM>rrow,  so  will  you 
have  a  room  got  ready  ?  " 

Downright  alarm  sprang  into  Nuna's 
eyes. 

"  To-morrow  i  O  father,  are  you  sure  ? 
Is  there  no  way  of  preventing  it  ?  " 

But  her  father's  graciousness  had-fled^ 

** Don't  be  such  a  child;  wfay^^ould 
you  object  to  seeing  your  cousin  ?  I'm 
sure,"  he  went  on  m  an  injured  voice, 
<^e  want  some  one  to  keep  things  stmi^ht, 
and  I  should  have  thought  you  woidd  have 
been  thankful  for  such  an  accon^^hed, 
ladylike  companion.  Pray  don't  let  me 
hear  another  word  of  objection." 

To  ensure  safety  he  went  awi^  and 
shut  himself  in  has  study* 

NunO/ walked  up  and  down  as  if  she  felt 
caged. 

^<  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  will  become 
of  me  ?  My  fedier  finds  fauk,  but  tktn  I 
deserve  it,  and  itdoes  me  %6&6^ ;  but  if^ien 
Elizabeth  scolds,  I  try  to  be  as  tiresome 
as  I  can.  I  feel  downright  wicked.  I 
would  not  be  good  if  I  could,  if  she  were 
likely  to  know  it ;  it  would  be  better  togo 
to  Gray's  with  Will — fifty  times  bettor  than 
to  live  here  with  Elizabeth." 

Meantime  at  the  cottage  Patty  spoke 
her  mind  boldly. 

''Now,  fa^er,  I  want  to  hear  more 
about  all  this.  Mil  Beaufort  seems  to 
have  got  a  half  way  of  tellmg  tliingi ;  in 
the  first  place  he  n^ver  saki  how'it  was 
poor  uncle  came  to  think  about  me  at  aU." 

**  That  can't  mgnrfy  nothing/'  Roger 
spoke  roughly,  and  then  he  sc^^ened. 
'*  You'll  learn  all  about  it,  lass^  I  dm*t 
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doubt,  irktn  3K>u'Feup  J^  the-  Rectory 
alon^  ol  Miss  Nwm." 

It  wat  pleasiuit  for  the  fiufaor  todiink  of 
Miss  Nmna  looking  on  Pfttty  as  an  equal) 
but  the  dread  of  all  that  book-learning 
might  teack  \aa^  heavy  on  liisnaseriy  naltlre. 

'Tm  not  gomg  up  to  the  Rtctory^ 
father." 

He  tamed  and  looked  at  her.  9ie  was 
standing  against  the  wall,  paler  tfaantisual, 
with  her  Hps  firatly  closed.  Roger  rarely 
saw  his  owa  face,  but  he  had  a  secret  con- 
sciousness at  that  momeht  that  Patty  re- 
semtded  him. 

"Wl^t  d'ye  mean,  lass  ? " 

EiQger  would  have  scorned  the  accusa- 
tion if  it  had  been  brought  against  htm, 
but  he  felt  already  a  secret  reverence  for 
Patty,  or  rather  for  Watty's  wealth  in  htt 
person. 

"  I'm  not  going  up  to  the  Rectory ;  I'm 
not  going  to  be  patronized  any  longer.  I 
can  get  much  better  advice  than  that  poor 
dawdle  of  a  Miss  Nuna  can  give  me.  I 
mean  to  be  another  sort  of  lady  al- 
together to  what  she  is,  father^  Don' t  you 
trouble  yourself  about  me." 

Her  fiaUher  looked  at  her  curiously.  She 
had  begun  to  walk  up  and  down  die  tiled 
floor,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  with 
loi%,  almost  stately  steps  ;  he  thought  she 
was  certainly  a  well-looking  lass.  But 
even  her  newly-acquired  importance  could 
not  make  him  pass  over  her  slighting  men- 
tion ci  Miss  Beaufort 

<'  If  you  grow  to  be  as  good  and  kind- 
spoken  a  young  lady  as  her,  you  may  be 
thankful.  Don't  make  me  a^amed  of 
you,  Patty ;  don't  let  the  Ashton  folk  say 
as  Watt/s  gold  has  turned  your  head  and 
made  a  fool  of  you  all  in  a  minule.  Who 
d'ye  mean  can  give  you  better  advice  than 
her?" 

*'Wliyy  Miss  Coppock,  to  be  sure.- 
Haven't  I  told  you  that  she's  as  weH 
taught,  and  all  the  rest,  as  Miss  there. 
«Siir  wasn't  brought  up  to  the  dressmaking ; 
she  had  maids  of  her  own  from  the  first." 

Roger  shook  bis  head 

'^  My  lass,  you've  not  lived  long  enough 
yet  to  leara  the  difierence  of  teal  gende- 
folks  and  make-beheves ;  and  I  tell  yon,'* 
he  struck  the  table  with  his  fist,  ^^yon 
won't  find  a  truer  lady  than  MisB  Nuna 
an3rwhere.  Why,  child.  Miss  Coppocfc 
can  only  teach  you  back*«tairs  ways ;  she 
knows  more  about  the  maids  than  she  db 
about  the  mistresses." 


"She's  got  twice  the  manners  Miss 
Nuna  have,"  said  Patty,  siflkily. 

"Manners I"  Roger  locked  at  her 
skhdy ;  he  tried  to  k«ep  down  his  sti^ng 
contempt,  but  it  rose  in  sphe  of  him. 
"  Pretty  nuum^  I  fiiOlals  and  a  sm^  that 
seems  as  if^  it  was  sdways  l]Kng  on  top  of 
her  &u)e  Peadf  fin- use,  and  a  wayof  march* 
ing  along  the  street  like  »  peacock. 
Them's  ^  manners  Miss  Coppock  hsvte 
to  teadi.  Look  you  herei,  Patty,  you 
could  paint  out  the  old  mildew  on  the 
scnllery  wall  if  you  laid  the  paint  on  thick 
enough— ^n'y  for  a  while,  mind  you,  if  s 
there  all  the  same,  it'ud  come  through. 
Any  woman  that's  'cute  enough  can  ape 
a  few  aks  and  graces^  If  you  don't  know 
a  true  lady  i^en  you  see  one,  Patty,  if  s 
like  you'll  be  taking  up  with  the  wrong 
sort  o'  patterns.  D^'t  lef  shave  no  more 
nonsense,  there's  a  good  lass." 

Roger  had  been  moved  by  Watty's  lee* 
ter,  and  now  he  was  moved  out  of  his  slow 
cantiotts  speech.  Hia  rugged  worldly  na- 
ture had  been  diocked  to  its  foundation — 
shocked,  no  more— and  he  was  anxious  to 
escape  fi-om  the  subject  ahc^ther  ;  it  had 
unhinged  him  firom  his  usual  track  of  life. 
He  went  out  into  the  garden  and  began 
to  dig  potatoes. 

Patty  stood  quietly  in  the  low,  meanly 
furmshed  room.  She  pinched  her  arm 
at  last,  and  then  her  lips  parted  in  a 
smile^ 

"  I  suppose  if  s  true,"  she  said.  •  "  Good 
gracious !  if  s  like  fairyland ;  if  s  more  like 
dreams  I've  had ; "  and  then  she  put  her 
hands  before  her  eyes,  for  the  room  was 
going  round  and  round,  while  dresses^  and 
jewels,  and  carnages,  and  luxurious  draw-* 
ing-^iooRis,  filled  wif^  Hght  zxkd  glitter,  en-> 
veioped  her  in  a  chaos  of  brilliant  con- 
fusion. 

It  seemed  as  if  her  usual  collected  9etf 
was  deserting  Patty  Westropp,  and  that  a 
double  transfcnmation  was  effected.  She 
was  not  only  rich,  but  she  felt  fevered,  im- 
patient, excitable,  'ais  if  she  could  not 
wait  even  hours  for  die  leap  into  this  new 
glorious  life  which  was  so  surely  hers.  For 
die  first  time  anpore  kindly  feehng  showed 
itself  towards  Nuna. 

"Poor  thing  !  sbe'll  live  and  die  in  this 
dull  place,  I  suppose,  unless  she  marries 
that  young  Bright.  Well,  she^s  got  nian* 
necs  enough  for  Gray*s  Farm,  any  way.^' 

And  dien  Pat^s  thoughts  came  back 
to  herself. 
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loss  COPFOCK'S  COUN6U. 

Roger's  digginf  was  kiternipled  by  the 
arriTal  of  Miss  Coppock. 

<*  Gk>od  morning,  Mr.  Westiopp ; "  the 
milliner  gare  him  one  c^  the  reail^-made 
sibiles.     *' Shall  I  find  Martha  widiin  ?  " 

Roger  answered  by  digging  his  spade 
into  the  ground,  and,  leaving  it  there,  he 
came  forward  and  placed  himself  in  the 
path  of  his  visitor. 

"Good  morning,  ma'am;  come  this 
way  a  bit,  will  you  ?  "  and  he  walked  on 
till  Miss  Coppock  was  fairly  hidden  i^;ain 
among  die  scarlet^runner  vines. 

"Now,  ma'am,  I've  a  word  to  say, 
and  when  you've  heard  what  it  is  you'll 
excuse  my  being  short  of  manners.  Patty 
hanre  got  great  news  for  you ;  she's  rich 
now ;  she've  had  sums  of  money  left  her. 
Now,  Miss  Coppock,  I  know  you're  a 
clever  woman,  lor  I  hear  you  manage  your 
own  business  right  weU  by  your  own  self. 
Martha '11  want  to  consult  you;  women 
must  talk  to  one  another,  I  suppose,  but 
I  want  to  have  my  say  first  Money's  a 
fine  thing ;  but  it  aint  like  ^e  leaves,  it 
don't  grow  agjain  when  it's  spent.  My 
lass  is  a  good  girl  now,  but  she's  just  one 
that  a  very  little  wrong  advice  would 
send  to  the  bad  altogether.  Hold  her  in, 
ma'am,  hold  her  in,  if  ye'd  do  a  friend's 
part ;  she's  too  full  of  speerit ;  she  wants 
the  curb  just  now.  Thaf  s  all,  ma'am." 
He  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass. 

While  he  spoke,  Roger  had  become 
sensible  of  a  change  in  the  milliner's  (ajce ; 
the  artificial  smile  faded,  and  a  look  of 
eager  interest  took  its  place ;  and  this 
expression  suited  he(  features  so  much 
better  than  the  former  one  that  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  it  the  more  rightfully 
her  own. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  Roger. 

"I'm  very  glad  to  hear  your  good 
news ;  you  may  trust  me,  Mr.  Westropp." 
She  went  on  fast  to  the  cottage. 

Roger  looked  itfter  hen 

•*  Maybe  Patty's  rig^t,"  he  said ;  "  I've 
a  notion  there's  moK  in  yon  woman  than 
ribbons  and  such  ;  stie  IcMTgot  all  her  smiles 
and  mindngs  at  hearing  of  Patty's  luck." 

Patty  heard  her  fiier^s  footsteps,  and 
met  her  in  the  pordi.  .I^ie  was  going  to 
shake  hands  as  usual,  but  Misa  Coppook 
bent  forward  and  clasped  her  warmly  to 
her. 


I  oongratniate  you,  my  dear  dlild, 
with  all  my  heart  IcaiHKytexpi«SBtoyou 
how  truly  rejcHced  I  am."  She  kissed 
Patty  affectionately  before  she  fcteased 
her. 

Patty  had  a  half-comic  look  on  her  face ; 
with  9XL  her  reverence  in  words  for  Miss 
Coppock  she  had  always  felt  sure  of  pleas- 
ing her,  and  was  perhaps  more  saucy  to 
her  tfaflsk  to  any  one. 

"  I'm  somebody  noW|  am't  I  ?  I'm  as 
worth  coming  all  the  way  firom  Guildford 
to  see  as  Miss  Beaufort  herself." 

"You  mustn't  say  that,"  said  die 
dressmaker,  in  her  most  professional  tone ; 
"  I  came  to  see  you  bdbre  I  even  beard 
the  news." 

"  Then  you  didn't  hear  it  at  die  Rec- 
tory?" 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  your  father  told  me  as  I 
came  in." 

"And  he  told  you  to  give  me  good 
advice,  and,  above  all,  not  to  be  extraiva- 
gant ;  I  know,  I  know.  Now,  Miss  Pa- 
tience, there's  no  use  in  looking  innocent, 
I  know  the  ways  of  him.  Suppose  we  go 
up  in  my  bedroom  and  have  a  good  talk 
all  to  ourselves,  if  you  don't  mind."  She 
led  the  way  without  waiting  for  her  visitcnr's 
answer. 

Patty  was  too  excited  to  realise  die 
change  in  her  own  manner,  but  Miss  Cop- 
pock felt  it  keenly.  She  knew  well  that 
only  a  week  ago  the  girl  would  have 
thought  a  visit  firom  her  a  rare  and  priaed 
condescension,  and  here  she  was  leading 
die  way  upstairs  and  treating  her  as  her 
inferior  already. 

Patience  Coppock  had  been  battling 
with  life  for  many  a  long  year,  and  looking 
onward  she  saw  no  rest  from  her  incessant 
warfare  and  toil ;  for  of  all  the  toilsome 
lives  allotted  to  women,  surely  a  dress- 
maker's is  as  trying  as  can  be  found. 
There  is  no  repose  for  the  ingenious  brain. 
The  mysteries  of  one  set  of  fashions  are 
no  soonor  conquered  dian  fresh  ones 
present  themselves,  and  these  must  be 
studied,  to  please  die  whims  and  caprices 
of  those  chief  tyrants  of  their  sex,  vain 
women.  The  inventors  of  the  fashions 
themselves  doubdess  find  {Measure  in  their 
art  as  they  create,  but  the  hapless  crew 
doomed  to  copy,  and  yet  to  adapt  their 
oopy  to  the  capricious  taste  of  each  em> 
ployer,  are  as  much  to  be  intied  as  negro 
slhves  are. 

Miss  Coppock  had  known  a  higher  kind 
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of  life,  tlHMigh  still  ft  toilsoffne  one,  and 
once  she  had  had  visions  <^  a  brigkt 
future.  Now,  follomng  Patty  up  the  un- 
even staircase,  these  visions  came  bade 
with  bitter  vividness ;  and  she  ahnost 
hated  the  blodming  gh-1  ^^lo  was  going 
to  take  a  place  so  much"  abov6  anj  that 
she  could  hope  for, 

Patty  closed  the  door,  and  ^en  she 
turned  round  on  her  fnend  without  even 
asking  her  to  ^t  down. 

*'  Father  wants  me  to  take  advice  with 
Miss  Beaufort."  She  kept  her  eyes  on  her 
friends  face,  and  she  saw  the  cloud  there. 
"  Now  I  just  don't  mean  to— I  don't  like 
her,  and  more  than  that,  I'd  ra^er  have 
your  advice  than  any  one's  else.  I  don't 
know  all  about  it  yet,  but  I  expect  I 
shall  be  much,  much  better  off  than  the 
Rector.  I  want  to  tell  you  the  first  plan 
that  come  in  my  head  when  I  thought 
about  it" 

••  I  suppose  you  know  you  must  have 
an  education?"  Miss  Coppock  spoke 
gravely  and  simply. 

**  On  yes,  I  must  have  learning,  but 
th&t  comes  after;  if  11  take  us  days  and 
days  to  plan  everything.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  go  away  from  this  quietly 
without  saying  where  we're  going,  so  as 
no  one  can  make  us  out  to  be  the  same 
again." 

**  Btft  you  will  be  traced  somehow." 

**  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Patty,  decisively ; 
and  Miss  Coppock  found  herself  swayed 
by  the  command  in  the  girl's  manner. 
'^  We'll  have  to  change  our  names ;  but  I 
know  that  can  be  done  without  trouble. 
I  learned  that  only  yesterday." 

The  color  flew  up  to  Patty's  temples, 
and  flushed  face  and  throat  painfully.  Till 
now  she  had  completely  forgotten  Paul 
Whitmore. 

As  we  grow  older,  and  autunn^  comes  to 
our  hopes,  we  find  it  easier  to  yield  them 
up,  and  build  plans  on  their  ruins  ;  and  as 
Patience  Coppock  stood  there  listening 
to  Patty,  and  contrasted  the  green  fresh 
certainty  of  the  girl's  life  with  the  with- 
ered brownness  of  her  own,  a  notion  grew 
in  her  brain — grew  quickly  as  a  ftmgus 
git>ws.  She  would  never  see  the  firture 
thiit  had  6nce  seemed  so  certain.  She 
must  give  up  all  hope  of  an  indep^ident 
life,  but  she  might  realize  an  easy,  luxurious 
future  of  rest  instead  of  toil  by  diis  golden 
k>t  that  had  Mep  to  Pat^«  Todothisihe 
foresaw  she  must  submit  herself  to  her 


former  apprentice;  atid  in  spite  of  her 
curtsies  and  her  smilei  there  was  a  stub- 
bom  independence  iu  the  dressmaker— 
the  isdependence  that  had  been  to  her  as 
a  life-belt,  when  the  waters  of  despair  had 
once  all  but  closed  over  her  head*  But 
the  more  worldly  ^irit  conquered ;  it  whist 
pered,*  ^*  You  may  make  yourself  so  usefiil 
that  you  will  be  invaluable ; "  and  hand  in 
hand  with  this  cime  a  more  evil  sugges- 
tion :  "  Knowledge  is  power,"  she  thought, 
"  and  I  must  know  all  Patty's  secrets  if  I 
am  to  get  a  hold  of  hen" 

The  girl's  sudden  emotion  gives  her 
resolve  a  p€>wer  of  action ;  the  SUwritten 
note  she  has  received  is  fresh  in  the  dress- 
maker's memory. 

'*  How  about  your  friend  from  London, 
Patty?    What  doeshe  say  to  all  this? " 

If  die  hopes  to  take  Patty  by  surprise 
she  is  mists^en.  The  deep  blue  eyes  are 
raised  unshrinkingly  to  her  face. 

''  I  don't  understand  you ;  I  said  a 
gentleman  had  fetched  my  likeness,  and 
I  expected  he  would  take  my  {HCture.  I 
never  said  he  was  a  friend  as  I  could  talk 
my  afi^nrs  to." 

Patty  speaks  pettishly,  for  she  feels  her 
blushes  rising,  and  she  is  angry  at  not 
being  able  to  control  tkem  as  she  can 
control  her  words. 

Miss  Coppock  laughs. 

*•  Come,  come,  Patty,  there's  no  use  in 
haif-confidences.  Why  did  you  write  to 
me  at  all,  if  when  I  come  to  answer  your 
letter  you  begin  by  denying?  You'll 
make  me  think  that  it  was  all  a  fancy  of 
yours,  and  ^at  you've  seen  no  more  of 
diis  gentleman." 

Miss  Coppock  has  gone  back  to  die 
old  tone  of  superiority ;  but  she  feete  diat 
Patty  is  slipping  every  moment  fiirther 
and  further  out  of  die  slight  subservience 
she  has  exacted  ;  if  she  does  not  place  her- 
self on  a  firm  footing  to^kty,  her  position 
will  be  most  insecure.  Her  words  break 
du-ough  Patty's  reserve. 

"You'll  thmk  very  wrong,  then;  he 
comes  and  sees  me  every  day."  And 
then  the  giri  wishes  her  words  unspoken. 

**  Is  he  going  to  many  you,  Patty  ?  " 

There  is  a  keen,  pitiless  query  in  the 
dark  eyes  bent  fully  on  Patty's  working 
face.  Miss  Patience  has  had  pienty  of 
apprentices,  pretty  girls  many  of  them, 
and  she  has  had  to  ^t  the  facts  of  more 
than  one  sad  story  before  now. 

"  I  suppose  diat  rests  with  me."    Patty 
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tosses  her  head.  ^  Yoa  needift  look  so 
haf^Misft  Ooppdok.  He  all  but  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife  this  morning,  and  he's 
coining  again  to-motMw-^thts  evenings 
maybe,  if  father  goe»'Ottt'' 

^*  Patty  " — there  is  such  a  stem  warning 
in  her  kien^s  voice  that  the  girl  starts^-* 
"  if  ht  only  comes  to  see  yoM  mhcn  yonr 
fathet^s  away,  he  doesn't  mean  to  maorry 
you ;  he's  only  trifling  and  amusmg  him- 
self—perhaps worse." 

'<  For  shanie.  Miss  Coppock !  He  1ms 
as  much  respect  for  me  as  if  I  was  a  lady 
bom ;  and  don't  you  suppose  he*ll  want 
to  marry  me  fast  enough  when  he  knows 
I  am  as  good  as  a  lady?  " 

Patience  Coppock  looks  keenly  at  the 
flushed  fkce. 

"  You  are  not  a  lady  yet ;"  she  speaks 
quickly,  but  in  k  ton,  decided  tone  that 
convinces  Patty  against  her  wiH;  "you 
want  education  and  breeding.  You  have 
no  manners  whatever;  yam  mind  and 
your  body  must  both  be  trained  before 
you  can  even  pass  as  a  lady." 

Patty  pouts  unbelievingly.  %e  has 
never  seen  any  one  nearly  as  pretty  as 
^le  is;  it  is  all  very  well  for  a  long, 
skinny,  gaunt  woman  to  talk  to  her  in  this 
way,  but  it  is  not  true. 

**  Ah  well,  he's  quite  satisfied  with  me 
as  I  am." 

Her  vanity  helps  her  love.  If  she  is 
good  enough  for  Mr.  Whitmore,  why  need 
she  bother  herself  with  all  die  dru<%ery  of 
learning  ? 

"What  is  thb  gentleman?  What  does 
he  do — anything?"  Miss  Coppock  feels 
on  vantage-ground  now  that  Patty  has 
gone  back  to  her  own  condition.  ' 

**  Mr.  Whitmore  told  me  this  mcxning," 
-^•^ere  Patty's  cheeks  flame  up  again  at 
the  remembrance  of  that  interview,—"  he 
was  an  artist;  he  paints  pictures."  She 
k)dcs  quidcly  at  the  dressmaker,  and  she 
sees  Miss  Patience's  lips  curling.  ^  He 
may  have  property  besides  for  what  I 
know,  but  I  don't  think  he's  rich." 

"  Ah  I "  says  Miss  Coppock. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  says  Patty, 
angrilj^.  "  There's  no  use  in  sighing  and 
groamng;  ifs  nmch  the  best  to  speak 
yooi  mind." 

Miss  Coppock  shakes  her  head 

*'No,  no,  Patty ;  X  know  human  beings 
better  than  you  do,  laid  I've  lesmed  that 
the  only  use  of  giving  yodr  ofumon  to  a 
girl  who  has  made  up  her  mind  as  you 


hare,  is  to  caAtso  didfagrectaent,  add  I 
don't  wanfto  quarrel  widi  you." 

"  Yon  can^tquarrd  with  roe  unless  I'm 
wittily."  Patty  has  recovered  her  good 
temper.  "  And  I  have  not  guiU  made  up 
my  mind;  I  wont  you  to  tell  roe  plainly 
w^  yon  diink."^ 

"  About  Mr.  Whitmore  ?" 

Patty  nods. 

Miss  Coppock  hesitates  to  say  wliat  is 
in  her  mind ;  it  is  a  risk,  but  then  the 
prize  to  be  gained  is  worth  it,  and  cer- 
tainly she  wiU  only  be  fulfilling  her  pledge 
to  Roger  Westropp,  in  preventing  his 
daughter  froro  dutrwing  herself  away  on  a 
poor  artist 

"  If  I'm  really  to  say  what  I  diink,  I 
don't  trust  this  Mr.  Whitmore.  He  aid- 
mires  you— *you  have  just  the  fiaice  an 
artist  would  admire-**and  he  it  studying 
you ;  and  I've  no  doobt  he  finds  it  very 
pleasant  to  visit  you  and  flirt  with  you. 
But  now  listen,  Fktty :  artists  are  alwB3rs 
poor,  alwa3rs  extravagant  I  haven't  the 
least  doubt  that  Mr.  Whitmore  has  heard 
of  your  good  fortune  by  dris  time.  You'll 
be  the  talk  of  Ashton  for  some  weeks  to 
come;  and  perhaps  your  money  will  make 
him  ask  you  to  be  his  wife.  Of  course, 
if  you  choose  to  accept  his  offer  and  many 
him,  you  will  in  one  way  please  yourself; 
but  what  follows?  You  say  Mr.  Whit- 
more is  satisfied  widi  you  as  you  are; 
dien  I'm  sure  you'll  rest  content  tod,  for 
a  time ;  you'll  hand  him  over  your  UaWoc 
and  he'll  spend  it  for  you.  It  sounds  im- 
mense to  you,  Patty,  but  he'll  not  find  it 
so.  So  far  so  well ;  but  when  the  mone3r's 
all  spent — roind  you,  Patty,  an  ardst  never 
lays  by  against  a  rainy  day — what  hap- 
pens? There  you  are  in  a  poor  strug- 
gling horoe,  widi  perhaps  a  family.  Why, 
you're  better  off"  here,  Patty,  with  only 
yoiH*  father  to  work  for.  Are  you  sore 
you  love  Mr.  Whitmore  well  enough  to 
run  this  risk?" 

Patty  stands  diinking ;  her  bri^t  flush 
has  faded. 

"The  same  thing  might  happen  if  I 
married  any  one,"  she  says  slowly. 

"  And  it  will  happen,  my  dear,  if*  yoa 
inaiiy  any  one  who  has  only  his  wits  to 
Hve  on;  don't  you  see  that  he  w91  be 
glad  to  let  them  rest,  and  live  on  your 
money  instead  of  working  ?  " 

"Well,  and  why  not?  there's  enough." 

Miss  Coppock  looks  contemptuons^  and 
Patty    feels    at   a   disadvantage.      Miss 
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Palimce  is  more  wonder^  than  she  had 
thought  her  if  she  can  venture  to  meer  at 
fifty  thousand  pounds* 

^No,  child,  there  is  not  enough  fen* 
wealth;  there  it  just  enough  to  make  yoix 
see  what  can  be  done  withmoaeyy  ifnd  to 
make  you  Jong  and  pine  for  more."  Her 
Ain  lips  press  toge&er  eagerly.  ^'But, 
Patty,  you  have  as  good  a  prospect  of  real 
wiealdi  as  any  one  I  ever  heard  of.  Set  to 
work  at  once  and  make  a  lady  of  yourself; 
I  can  help  you.  In  a  few  mondisy  if  3rDu 
try  with  all  your  might,  you  will  be  quite 
changed ;  thien^  when  you  are  no  longer 
afraid  of  showmg  yourself  among  people 
anywhere,  widi  your  face  and  the  means 
you  have  of  making  a  good  diow  you  must 
marry  some  one  with  money  too — ^wbo 
you  like,  in  fact,  but  you  must  not  many 
a  poor  man,  Patty.  You  want  to  get  into 
good  society,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  grand  people,  and  go 
among  fine  company,"  says  Patty,  sulkily : 
it  seems  to  her  tl^  ambition  is  not  so 
pleasant  after  all,  if  she  has  to  pay  a  price 
ibr  its  gratification, 

"  Exactly  ;  well  then,  my  dear,"— Miss 
Coppock  is  at  her  blandest,-—**  well  theij, 
you  must  do  as  society  does.  Well-bred 
people  don't  make  lOve  matches,  Patty ; 
follies  of  that  kind  go  on  in  viUages  and 
among  the  lower  classes.  You  mustn't 
believe  all  the  nonsense  you  read  in  story- 
books, child;  that's  just  made  up  to 
amuse,  and  it  amuses  people  all  the  more 
because  if  s  such  a  contrast  to  what  really 
happens.  Do  you  know,  Patty,  I.  thought 
you  were  far  less  simple  ?  " 

CHAPTER  XV. 
fAUL  TRIES  TO  MAKE  UP  HIS  MIND.. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Will  had 
declared  his  love,  and  Patty  had  found 
herself  an  heiress^  Paul  Whitmore  had  left 
Koger  Westropp's  cottage  sorely  against 
hiswilL  But  Patty  had  insisted  on  his 
going  away.  Her  £itber  nught  come  in 
ahy  time  from  the  Rectory,  and  she  did 
not  want  to  run  the  nsk  she  had  run  on 
the  previous  evening. 

P%al  had  gone  down  ostensibly  to  paint 
her  portrait,  but  he  had  not  even,  taken  a 
brush  from  his  case  this  morning.  His 
infatuation  had  got  to  its  height;  and 
when  he  left  the  cottage,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  could  not  live  out  the  hours  till 
next  morning.  When  be  reached  the  end 
of  Carving's  Wood  Lane,  he  avoided  **  The 


Bladebone^"  a«d  crossing  into  the. road 
leadnig  to  the  station  he  found  a  green 
lane  on  the  leftv  one  of  those  grassy  se- 
questered rides  which  seem  made-  for 
either  solitude  orik>ye«- 

He  strolled  on,  his  head  bent,  his  hat 
slouched  over  his  eyes,  at  first  in  a  fiienzy 
of  impalicncet  aad  then,  as  his  stenses 
cleared^  with  a  determined  ptupose  to 
makjc  Patty  his  at  any  sacrifice. 

Saoifice  I  What  nonsense  I  By  the 
tune  Patty  had  been  his  wife  a  year,  no 
one  woukl  guess  her  origin.  There  was 
nodiing  unrefined  or  vulgar  about- her; 
she  was  as  simple  as  a  wild  flower.  And 
then  he  looked  at  the  hedge-bank  and 
thou^  how  £ar  more  ex<pisite  were  those 
graceiiil  trailing  blackbmy  wreaths  than 
any  mere  garden  climbing  plant 

^  She  is  )u9t  like  a  briar-rose.  She  has 
nothing  to  unlearn ;  so  intelligent  too,  she 
would  adapt  herself  to  any  station." 

He  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and 
gave  himiself  up  to  the  thought  of  Patty. 

After  a  while  be  rose  up,  went  back  to 
'*  The  Bladebone,"  and  had  his  dinn^. 

If  he  had  been  less  absorbed,  he  pciust 
have  noticed  a  change  in  the  conduct  of 
his  landlady*  She  sent  the  msid  in  to  yrait 
on  him,  and  when  he  came  into  the  gar- 
den to  smoke  she  kept  studiously  out  of 

Mrs.  Fagg  had  remarked  that  each  time 
her  lodger  went  out,  he  went  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Carving's  Wood  Lane ;  and  this 
morning  Bobby,  the  luckless  cause  of  so 
much  woe  to  Nuna  Beaufort,  had  been 
down  to  the  comnion  to  play  among  the 
gorse,  and  had  seen  the  **  parlor  tustomer," 
as  he  called  hiin»  talking  to  Patty  in  froi^t 
of  Roger's  cottage.  Mrs.  Fagg  was  a 
woman  of  severe  virtue,  and  she  did  not 
know  how  to  act.  There  was  no  use  in 
speaking  to  Detnis;  he  would  only  make 
her  angry  by  some  nonsense  about  Patty's 
prettiness. 

**  I've  almost  a  mind  to  speak  to  the 
Rector,"  she  said 

But  though  she  had  a  way  of  speaking 
her  mind  boldly  axid  plainly,  Mrs.  Fagg 
was  not  a  jniscluef-mak^,  and  she  shrank 
fixnn  denouncing  Patty  to  Mr.  Beaufort. 

^*S3ie'll  come  to  no  good,"  she  said. 
**  She's  Watty's  own  niece>  though  folks  do 
say  he'd  never  ha'  been  so  bad  if  he'4  not 
been  drove  to  it ;  but  Patty's  her  own 
drivert-^^ood-for-nothing  little  husse^ ! " 

Meantime  Paul  w^  strug^^ing  with  his 
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scnii^ed.  A  Tisioii  of  Ub  mother  hdd 
come  back  to  hiai.  Wm  she  pra3iiiig  for 
her  son  at  that  tnonent?  He  fek,  with 
a  sudden  keen  convietion,  that  Patty  was 
not  the  wife  she  would  have  wished  him 
to  choose. 

He  knocked  the  ashes  ont  of  his  pipe, 
pat  it  in  its  case,  and  walked  moodily  up 
and  down  the  long^  narrow  garden*  A 
jackdaw,  a  pet  of  Bobby  Fagg^s,  kept  on 
popping  in  and  out  from  amon^  the  espa- 
liers, with  his  head  all  awry,  wmking  one 
eye,  as  if  Mr.  Whitmore's  meditatioiis 
were  the  most  delicious  joke  in  the  worid. 

<*  I  believe  mothers  never  do  Itk^  dieir 
sons'  wives,''  he  said  at  last ;  ^  and  my 
darling  modier  warned  me  not  to  many  a 
gifted  woman  Hke  herselfl  I  could  never 
find  one  like  he*,"  he  said  reverently.  In 
that  brief  moment  Patty's  imi^e  finded. 

He  thought  of  wh^t  his  friends  would 

say. 

'*  Stephen  wiH  laugh,  no  doubt,  but 
then  Stephen  and  I  hold  different  creeds 
about  women.  Poor  fellow,  he  lost  his 
mother  before  he  knew  what  her  society 
was  worth,  and  I'm  afraid  he  doesn't 
allow  woman  any  souls.  I'd  not  tell  him 
a  word  about  Patty  if  I  were  to  find  him 
in  the  parlor  when  I  go  back  there ;  we 
should  quarrel  if  I  did.  He  would  jeer 
at  the  idea  of  marriage  at  all  in  such  a 
case,  just  as  if  one  waman  is  not  as  much 
a  human  being  as  another,  and  entitled  to 
the  same  amount  of  respect,  though  she 
may  claim  it  differently." 

He  feh  quieter,  more  virtuous  altogeth- 
er, after  he  had  finished  his  walk  up  and 
down  tfie  garden.  He  began  to  think  he 
would  leave  Ashton  at  once,  go  back  to 
London,  and  thii^  the  matter  over  calm- 
ly at  a  safe  distance  from  the  cottage. 

<^  I  used  to  laugh  at  Rinaldo  kxr  being 
glamoured  by  Armida,  but  I^  worse ; 
when  I  look  back  a  week  and  see  how 
quickly  this  has  all  come  about^  I  believe 
I  ought  to  be  a  little  less  rash."^ 

And  in  pursuance  of  this  newly-found 
wisdom  Mr.  Whkmort  determined  not  to 
yield  to  the  longing  he  felt  to  go  down  to 
the  cottage  again  that  evening. 

"  If  I  am  in  earnest,"  he  seud,  **  I  ought 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  expose  her  to 
her  father's  suspicions ;  if  not,  I  am  only 
tormenting  m3rself."    . 

He  went  through  the  village,  and  find- 
ing a  little  sun-burnt  group  playing  at 
**•  clocks,"  sat  down  and  sketched  it 


''What  a  }6^  time  these  youngafeers 
haire  of  il,"  h^  thought,  and  he  looked  at 
the   red-cheeked,  ii^te-headed   toddlers 
with  Inmost  envy..    The  "  clocks  "  of  that 
part  of.  the  road  were  eichausted.    The 
|[roup  broke  up  into  twos  and  threes^  hunt- 
ing eagerly  for  fresh  pray,  and  one  little 
frsul  girl  scrambled  to  the  top  of  a  kmg  heap 
of  stones  ready  ibr  road-mending.    There 
was  a  shrill  outciy.    <<  I  tell'ee  there  beaa't 
none  there,  Lottie,"  shouts  a  sturdy  broth- 
er, who  has  sat  down  tired  at  the  foot  of 
the  heap  to  stare  at  the  gentleman.  .  But 
Lottie's  perseverance  is  rewarded.  She  has 
ducked  down  to  search  the  bank  behmd 
the  heap,  and  now  ^e  stands  upright  in 
triumph  on  the  stones  with  a  daodelion 
stalk  quite  six  inches  long  in  her  hand. 
Poor  little  Lottie  !    Just  as  the  rest  come 
flocking  Hke  a  troop  of  chickens  when 
their  mother's  cluck  announces  treasure- 
trove,  the  little  ankle  twists,  and  down  she 
slips,  bruising  herself  severely  as  she  falls. 

Their  was  one  universal  shriek;  but 
when  Paul  managed  to*  extricate  the  fallen 
child  from  the  group  that  clustered  about 
her  like  a  mass  oC  twining,  crawling  catei^ 
pillars,  he  found  she  was  insensible. 

"  Where  does  she  live  ?  "  he  said  to  the 
boy  who  had  been  starii^  at  him,  the 
biggest  of  the  chubby,,  solving  pinafores 
around  him. 

*'  Her  be  my  sister  I^tde,  her  be ; " 
both  brown  ist^went  to  his  eyes  and  seem- 
ed to  be  pounding  them  into  his  head. 
»<0-o-oh,  mother'll  whip  I,  'cos  Lottie 
be  hurt.    Oh ! " 

**  Come  along  like  a  man,  you  aelfish 
young  brute."  Paul  was  really  alarmed  for 
the  little  lifeless  fbrm  in  his  arms.  "  Run 
on  in  front,  and  show  me  where  you  live. 
Go  quick,  I  say,  and  I'll  give  you  six- 
pence." 

The  sobs  stopped  at  once,  and  the  boy 
trotted  on  fast,  his  red  legs  bulging  over 
the  top  of  his  sturdy,  boots  without  any 
visible  line  of  stocking  betweoi.  He  led 
the  way  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
village.  Paul  had  begun  to  wonder  where 
he  was  going,  when  tl^ycame  to  a  sodden 
turn  in  the  road.  A  hoge  efan-tiee  pro- 
jected its  branches  from  one  side  of  the 
way  to  die  other,  and  bdiind  the  screen 
made  by  these  was  a  tiny  cottage,  with  a 
garden  all  round  it,  and  a  mossy  thatched 
rooi. 

The  boy  unkitched  the  gate,  and  dien 
he  shmk  bdiind  Mr.  Whitraoie. 
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At  the  sound  a  young  woman  came  out 
of  the  cottage ;  her  face  was  hloooimg^ 
her  dress  tidy  and  ckaa,  but  vixen  was 
stamped  in  her  small  light  gray  eyes  and 
varying  complexion. 

As  she  looked  at  Paul  and  made  out 
first  the  lifeless  child  in  his  arms,  and  then 
the  boy  shrinking  out  of  sight,  she  grew 
vfbite  for  just  an  instant,  and  then  the 
blood  flew  back  to  her  face  and  throat  in 
stripes. 

«'  You  little  villain  1 "  She  shook  her 
hst,  and  darting  swiftly  post  Mr.  Whitmore, 
she  caught  the  boy  by  the  hair  and  shook 
him  violently.  *•  You've  been  and  killed 
your  sister,  have  you,  you  good-for-noth- 
ing, naughty,  wicked  Hmb  ?  ** 

She  emphasized  each  epithet  with  a 
blow.  She  saw  that  the  gentleman  was 
trying  to  stop  her ;  but  she  knew  he  w^Cs 
powerless  with  Lottie  in  his  arms,  and  she 
gave  vent  to  her  passion  like  a  fury. 

«*Be  quiet!"  Paul  thundered;  "this 
child  will  die  if  you  don't  see  to  her." 

Stkc  had  got  rid  of  the  froth  of  her  rage 
by  this  time ;  she  let  go  Bobby's  hair  and 
came  and  looked  at  the  little  girl. 

"  I'll  carry  her  in,"  said  Mr.  Whitmore 
firmly,  "  if  you'll  show  me  where  to  lay 
her  down." 

The  woman  scowled,  but  she  obeyed. 
There  was  one  room  opening  into  the 
garden,  and  from  this  a  very  rude  stair- 
case led  into  a  bedroom  above. 

There  was  no  closeness  of  atmosphere, 
though  the  room  was-  very  small,  and  had 
two  beds  in  it ;  and  as  Paul  laid  his  little 
burden  down,  he  noticed  how  clean  were 
the  patchwork  curtains  and  counterpane. 

The  movement  roused  the  child,  and 
she  opened  her  eyes. 

Paul  told  the  mother  how  the  accident 
had  happened.  , 

"And  mind  yoa  don't  scold  either  of 
them,"  he  said ;  "  it  was  purely  an  acci- 
dent. You  should  rather  thank  God  she 
is  not  killed  Now,  will  you  raise  your 
little  girl,  and  we  will  see  if  there  are  any 
broken  bones  ?  " 

The  child  moaned  with  pain  when  her 
mother  toudied  her  right  arm,  but  ii  was 
only  from  the  suffering  of  the  bruised  and 
broken  skin ;  she  stood  firmly  when  raised, 
and  her  joints  seemed  to  move  freely. 

Paul  gave  the  woman  some  silver,  and 
asked  her  if  he  could  do  anjrthing  for  her 
in  the  village. 

She  dianked  him  with  rathe  less  of  a 


scowl,  hut  she  evidently  thou^t  herself 
ill*used  by  the  ehtkf  s  fall 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  want  nolhing,  thank 
yoiL  rU  have  my  hands  full  enoi4;h  wi^ 
this  mischief  without  a  pack  o^  gossips 
coming  to  see  how  'tas  with  Lottie.  If 
you  meet  e'er  a  one  a-coming,  maybe 
you'll  be  so.  good  as  turn  'em  back  again. 
Say  thank  you,  you  aaugh^  child,  do,  to 
the  gentleman  as  have  earned  you  all  the 
way  home."    ' 

Lottie  was  lying  on  the  bed  again,  her 
blue  eyes  fixed  on  Paul ;  but  at  this  she 
grew  red  and  shy,  and  then  pouted  up 
her  little  mouth  to  be  kissed. 

"  Well  I'm  sure,  what  next  ?  "  said  tiie 
mother,  sharply  ;  but  Paul  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  little  maid 

"  I'll  come  and  see  you  to-morrow,  shall 
I,  Lottie  ?  " 

Lottie  smiled,  and  after  giving  his  ad- 
vice in  a  learned  fashion  to  &e  woman  on 
the  treatment  of  bruises,  Paul  went  away. 

The  little  incident  had  done  him  good, 
and  he  went  to  bed  resolved  to  go  down 
Carving's  Wood  Lane  next  morning  and 
say  good-by  to  Patty  before  his  d^>arture 
for  London. 

CHAl»TER    XVl. 
MRS.  FAGG  HINTS. 

Mr.  Beaufort  calculated  to  ^a  nicety 
the  time  at  which  Miss  Matthews  must  ar- 
rive, and  then  he  resolved  to  go  and  visit 
one  or  two  sick  people  in  Ashton. 

"  Nuna  is  too  amiable  to  receive  her  cou- 
sin unkindly,"  he  said  to  hbiself,  ^'  and 
will  be  far  more  gracious  if  left  to  herself." 

Like  many  others  of  his  irresolute 
brethren,  Mr.  Beaufort  disliked  seeing 
facts  as  they  exist ;  he  ];u:eferred  to  theo- 
rize. If  a  thin^  ought  to  be  done,  then 
every  human  bemg  might  be  expected  to 
do  it  In  precisely  the  same  manner  he 
would  not  grapple  with  the  fact  that  an 
unmethodical  mind  cannot  find  order  and 
memory  and  perseverance  by  one  single 
effort  of  the  will^  ^d  that  if  habit  has  to 
be  grafted  into  a  new  species,  it  does  not 
bear  speedy  fruit. 

What  ought  to  be  done  could  be  done  ; 
and  then  his  judgment  took  a  startlmg 
leap  to  the  next  conclusion,  it  must  be 
done. 

He  could  not  stand  over  Nuna  all  day 
long  to  remind  her  of  her  omissions,  but 
he  could  find  some  one  else  to  act  the 
part  of  overseer. 
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And  yet  a  certain  discomfort,  evoked  by 
Nuna's  sad  face  at  break£Bist*time,  troubled 
trim,  and  supplied  a  cogent^  thou^  per- 
htfis  not  an  acknowledged,  reason  for  bis 
ansdety  to  visit  the  sick  this  morning. 

Bat  bb  last  visit  to  apoor  cripple  with 
only  a  hardrleatured  dati^er-in*law  to 
take  occasional  care  of  him,  seemed 
racier  to  heighten  Mr.  Beaufbrfs  discom- 
fort ;  the  poor  man  was  so  patient,  and 
the  Rector's  questions  had  elicited  more 
than  one  trait  of  unseffish  endurance  and 
resignation. 

**  Still  it  is  very  tiresome  of  Nuna  not 
to  have  my  slippers  ready  for  me  wken  I 
c<mie  in,  and  to  let  Jane  disturb  my  pa- 
pers ;  and  she  might  dust  the  bookcase 
oftener,  and  then  the  dust  would  not  stifle 
me  as  it  does  now  ;  and  then  die  china 
figures,  if  she  only  did  a  little  every  day, 
instead  of  leaving  it  all  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight;  but  everything  is  sure  to  go 
right  now  Elizabeth  is  coming,  and  that  is 
sndi  a  comfort.'' 

Stilt  he  felt  fidgety  and  uneasy.  Mr. 
Beaufort  liked  to  have  his  own  way,  but 
the  nalurally  soft  nature  of  the  man  shrank 
from  making  his  child  unhappy. 

<*  It  is  all  nonsense,"  he  said  at  last. 
''  She  ought  to  like  Elizabeth,  and  so  she 
must.  Pooh !  I  declare  I  won't  go  into 
any  more  of  these  stifling  little  cottages 
for  some  time  to  come.  Why  won't  they 
open  their  windows  ?  I  believe  I'm  quite 
nervous  from  the  confined  air.  The  next 
time  Jenkins  comes  over  from  Brodcham, 
he  may  as  well  go  a  round  among  them." 
Jenkins  was  Mr.  Beaufort's  curate.  He 
lived  in  a  parish  which  the  Rector  held 
conjointly  with  Ashton,  and  though  he 
was  hard-worked,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
he  got  a  larger  stipend  than  so  poor  a  liv- 
ing might  Imve  been  expected  to  furnish. 
The  Aoroht  of  his  curate  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  to  call  at "  The  Blade- 
bone,"  and  ascertain  if  Mr.  Fagg  was 
likely  to  be  sending  over  to  Brockham,  for 
"  The  Bladebone  "  was  a  house  of  delivery 
for  parcels,  etc.,  for  mote  inlying  villages, 
and  Dennis  did  a  sort  of  irr^ular  carrier's 
business  for  the  said  parcels  and  the  de- 
livery of  the  ale  for  which  the  inn  was 
noted. 

"  I  don't  really  see,"  said  the  Rector, 
"  why  Jenkins  should  not  come  over  and^ 
take  duty  for  me  next  Sunday  afternoon.  I 
have   been    overworfting     lately,    or     I 
shouldn't  fed  so  nervous.     The  Brock- 


ham  people  don't  often  have  to  go  with- 
out tiro  servioes." 

When  he  reached  <<  The  Bladebone" 
Dcmiis  was  absent 

Mrs.  Fagg  appeared  as  usual  on  the 
door-step. 

"  Will  you  please  walk  in,  ar  ?  " 

'*  Is  your  lodger  in  ?  "  said  Mr.  Beau- 
fort ''We  have  seen  nothing  of  him 
sinc:e  Sunday." 

"  Please  to  walk  in,  sir." 

Mr.  Beaufort  walked  in,  but  the  room 
into  whidi  the  landlady  ushered  Urn.  was 
empty. 

"  Then  youfU  teU  Mr.  Whitmore  I'm 
here." 

"I  can't  do  that,"— Mrs.  Fagg  looked 
grim,-*—"  he's  not  in  yet ;  but  if  you'll 
please  to  wait,  he  surely  must  be  in  soon. 
I  should  say  his  stomach 'ud  bring  him  -,  be 
was  out  by  dght,  and  he  scarce  touched 
a  morsel  of  breakfast" 

''  He  goes  out  sketching,  I  suppose. 
Yes,  I'll  wait ;  J  should  like'  to  see  what 
he  is  making  of  our  neighborhood.  I 
fancy  he's  a  very  clever  artist,  Mrs.  Fagg." 
The  Rector  liked  a  chat  with  die  land- 
lady, though  he  sometimes  winced  under 
her  remarks. 

"  Is  he,  sir  ?  "  She  paused,  sund  then 
she  said  sharply,  "  But  I  don't  think  he'll 
show  you  his  sketch,  sir,  for  all  that" 

Mr.  BeaufcRt  stared.  "He  keeps  his 
drawings  out  of  sight,  does  be  ?  Well^  I 
ra^er  Itice  that ;  modesty  is  not  a  frequent 
fault  of  the  rising  generation." 

"  I  should  thii^  not,  sir,  indeed.  So 
far  as  gals  go,  there's  as  nmdi  brass  in  'em 
as  in  any  of  them  as  lies  on  the  chancel 
pavement ;  but  it  wasnH  for  his .  modesty 
that  I  said  the  gentleman  wouldn't  care  to 
show  his  drawing,  though  in  another  sense 
perhaps  it  wa§." 

Mrs.  Fogg's  sentences  poured  them- 
selves out  at  a  draught,  but  when  she  had 
delivered  them,  she  stood  stockstill^  and 
always  listened  patiently  to  her  interlo- 
cutor. 

"  Dear  me  1  what  is  she  driving  at  ?  ^' 
Then  aloud,  "  I  don't  fSsllow  you ;  do  you 
mean  that  it  is  from  me  especially  Mr. 
Whitmore  would  hide  his  sketdies  ?  "  Mrs. 
Fa^  fibo€k  her  head  ;  "  or  what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

The  question  was  put  impatiently  ;  he 
thought  Mrs.  Fagg  ought  not  to  speak  to 
her  pastor  in  riddles. 

"Well  then,  silr,  suppose  instead  61  wait- 
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in^  here  till  the  gentleman  comes  in  to  eat 
that  blessed  duck— which  *ull  be  rtore  fit 
for  iai  pig's  food  than  a  Christian's  if  ifs  to 
be  kept  much  longer — ^you  just  walk  down 
Carving's  Wood  Lane ;  T  ve  a  notion  you'll 
be  nearer  the  mark  than  you  would  be  by 
waiting  here  another  hotur." 

Bit  Mr.  Beaufort  was  slow  of  percep- 
tion. 

*<  Oh  !  he  sketches  in  that  direction, 
docs  he  ?  Very  well,  I  want  a  little  walk. 
Good  day,  Mrs.  Fagg." 

The  landlady  stood  k>okii^  after  him 
wkh  a  very  satirical  sooile. 

"  Tm  too  hard  on  Dennis  oft,*'  she  said, 
••when  I  call  him  thickhead.  There's 
Mr.  Beaufort,  crammed  full  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  the  wisdom  that's  said  to  go 
along  with  'em,  and  yet  his  brains  is  in 
such  a  fog  they  can't  see  a  torch  when 
if  s  shown  'em.  There's  somethin'  about 
men's  understandin's  which  mmds  me  of 
the  Flenush  mare  up  at  the  Park ;  it  takes 
such  a  deal  to  set  'em  going." 

CHAPTER  :ivii. 

UNEXPECTED. 

In  spite  of  her  good  fortune,  Patty's 
heart  was  as  heavy  on  this  morning  as 
Nuna's  was.  When  one  sees  how  differ- 
ently troubles  affect  individuals,  one  is 
apt  to  long  for  the  power  of  distributing 
them  differently;  that  is  to  say,  if  one 
believes  trouble  to  be  a  real  evil.  Nuna 
was  tormented  at  th^  prospect  of  passing 
a  few  weeks  with  a  person  with  whom  she 
could  not  sympathize — a  prospect  which, 
in  the  same  position,  would  not  in  any 
way  have  troubled  Patty  Westropp.  She 
would  have  smiled  at  Misa  Matthews's  in*- 
terference  and  small  annoyances^  but  she 
would  have  taken  her  usual  way  just  as  if 
no  such  person  existed.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  couM  have  laid  *on  Nuna 
the  trouble  that  gloomed  this  morning  in 
Patty's  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  compressed 
her  pouting  lips ;  simply  because  it  sprang 
from  Patty's  own  nature,  and  could  never 
have  existed  in  such  a  heart  as  Nuna's. 

Through  the  long  wakeful  night  Miss 
Coppock's  counsel  had  been  the  one  sub- 
ject of  thought  in  Patty's  busy  brain; 
sometimes  love  had  conquered,  and  she 
had  resolved  to  run  the  threatened  risk 
and  to  marry  Paul  if  he  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife,  but  the  dressmaker's  artful  sug- 
gestion robbed  this  anticipation  of  sJl 
sweetness  and  joy. 
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•'  He  wiE  only  ask  me  because  of  this 
money,"  she  thought ;  and  then  she  turned 
to  seek  a  cooler  place  on  the  pillow  for 
her  burning  head.  "  My  luck's  known 
all  over  Ashton  by  now.  I  wonder  if  he 
is  poor  and  extravagant ;  she  says  so." 

Each  time  love  was  repulsed  with  a 
colder,  more  determined  answer,  and  at 
last  she  fell  asleep  worn  out  and  miser- 
able. 

She  waked  later  than  usual;  the  sun 
had  bathed  her  little  mean  room  in  golden 
light ;  the  whitewashed  walls  glowed  in  it. 
Patty  thought  the  glow  was  in  keeping 
with  the  splendor  of  the  new  life  that 
opened  before  her. 

She  gazed  earnestly  in  her  little  mirror, 
resting  her  face  between  her  two  pink 
palms.  She  looked  pale  and  heavy'-eyed, 
but  still  she  felt  that  she  was  beautiful 

"  And  what  shall  I  be  when  I  come  to 
be  well  dressed,  with  a  soft  cloud  of  white 
lace  to  set  off  my  complexion,  and  dia^ 
mond  ear-rings  to  make  my  eyes  brighter 
than  they  are  of  themselves,  and  a  lovely 
necklace  on  ?  Why»  I  might  marry  a  lord, 
a  duke  even ;  why  should  I  throw  mysdf 
away  in  such  a  hurry?" — ^she  drew  her 
long  wavy  hair  through  her  fingers — "now, 
too,  when  I've  got  no  advantage  from  it 
all.  As  Miss  Coppock  says,  think  what 
I  may  be  in  a  year.  Why,  she  said  if  I 
got  in  good  company  I  might  be  in  the 
pap>ers  as  lovely,  and  distinguished,  and 
all  sorts  of  names  women  get  sometimes ; 
and  if  I  go  marrying  a  nobody  now,  I 
shall  be  lost  to  everybody,  just  one  man's 
wife  all  my  life." 

•*  One  man's  wife ! "  A  soft  blush  came 
with  the  thought  Was  there  another 
man  like  him  to  be  found  ?  For  a  while 
the  image  of  Paul  conquered,  and  the  girl 
went  on  dressing  herself,  a  snule  of  happy 
love  dimpling  her  lips  and  brightening  her 
eyes  as  if  no  worldly  thought  could  ever 
reign  there. 

Her  morning  duties  were  strangely  dis- 
tasteful to  Patty ;  she  always  shrank  from 
spoiling  her  hands,  but  milking  Peggy 
seemea  this  morning  a  positive  and  intol- 
erable hardship.  Presently  she  came 
round  to  the  front  of  the  cottage  to  gather 
beans  from  the  scarlet-runner  vines;  it 
was  hot  work,  spite  of  its  being  still  early. 
The  beans  most  fit  for  cooking  hung  high 
up  out  of  reach,  unless  she  stood  on  tip- 
toe. Pat^  paused  at  last  with  aching 
wrists  smd  panting  breath  beneath  the 
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vines  trained  on  arches  over  the  path ;  a 
smile  came  across  her  vexed  face. 

"  If  he  could  see  me  now,  what  a  fuss 
he'd  be  in  over  the  picture  I  make  gather- 
ing beans.  One  wouldn't  want  for  admi- 
ration certainly  if  one  married  him ;  but 
then  he'd  get  used  to  me,  and  I  to  him, 
and  then  there'd  be  an  end  of  that. 
When  I  think  about  what  I  might  have  if 
I  only  have  patience — I  don't  only  mean 
money,  I  mean  change,  and  lots  of  people 
in  love  with  me  all  at  once — somehow  a 
husband  don't  seem  to  count  against  all 
that." 

A  tramp,  a  wretched-looking  Irish- 
woman, passed  up  from  the  common  to 
the  lane,  followed  by  three  squalid  children, 
and  carrying  one  in  her  arms. 

"  How  dreadful ! "  thought  Patty.  She 
shrank  out  of  sight  lest  the  woman  should 
see  her  and  turn  aside  to  beg.  "How 
dreadful  it  nmst  be  to  be  plagued  with  a 
lot  of  bothering  children  !  When  there's 
plenty  of  nurses  and  nurseries  where  they 
can  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  they're  not  so 
much  bother.  I  couldn^t  be  an  old  maid, 
though,"  and  then  Patty  laughed.  '  She 
was  m  shade  now,  and  felt  less  cross ;  but 
it  was  so  impossible  to  think  of  herself 
as  old  that  she  must  have  laughed  any- 
where. 

She  went  slowly  into  the  house,  with  her 
apron  full  of  beans,  and  while  she  filled  a 
basin  of  water  to  cut  them  into  she  went 
on  thinking — thinking  of  Paul,  and  then 
of  her  promise  to  Miss  Coppock ;  finally 
a  new  thought  shaped  itself  distinctly. 
Stie  must  marry;  no  single  woman,  she 
thought,  could  ever  be  so  much  thought 
of  as  one  with  a  husband.  But  the  hus- 
^  band  himself  no  longer  held  the  place 
Patty's  judgment  had  given  him  before  she 
heard  the  Rector's  tidmgs. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  pensively,  "one 
can't  have  one's  cake  and  eat  it,  and  it 
seems  as  if  there  was  less  risk  in  choosing 
air  sorts  of  good  things,  so  many  that  one 
couldn't  never  tire  of  'em,  than  to  go  and 
give  all  up  for  just  a  husband  ;  and  who's 
to  say  we  mightn't  quarrel,  and  end  by 
hating  one  another  after  all  ?" 

StS  she  looked  troubled  and  uneasy ; 
and  when  she  had  shred  up  her  beans  she 
saw  they  were  too  few. 

"  What  a  plague  ! " 

Paul  Whitmore  was  in  the  porch  when 
she  reached  it,  and  her  face  clouded. 

"Why,   what    has  happened? — ^you're 


in  trouble,  Patty^  What  is  it^  my  dar- 
ling?" 

But  she  slHrank  away  from  his  circling 
arm,  and  die  gloom  on  her  ^e  deepened. 

"  Best  get  it  over  at  once,"  die  tliotig^t 

"Whjr,  Patty!  Whafs  the  matter?" 
Paul  laid  his  hands  on  her  ^ouldeiB  and 
looked  down  into  her  frowning  hace, 
"  Trying  to  show  itself  oflf  in  a  new  char- 
acter, is  it,  the  pretty  pet?"  He  kissed 
her  repeatedly  before  ^e  could  struggle 
from  the  strong  clasp  his  hands  held  her 
shoulders  in ;  but  she  did  free  herself  at 
last,  with  such  vehement  energy,  tlmt 
Paul  stood  still,  looking  utterly  surprised. 
"  Come,  come,  Patty,  what  is  it  ?  What 
have  I  done  to  vex  you  ?  " 

He  was  very  nearly  angry.  He  had 
forgotten  all  his  sage  resolutions  of  last 
night,  and  had  hurried  down  the  lane  frdl 
of  passionate,  intense  longing  to  hold 
Patty  to  his  heart,  and  to  see  her  love 
shining  out  in  her  sweet  bright  eyes.  And 
then  he  smiled  at  himself;  after  all  she 
was  only  a  woman,  and  women  must  be 
capricious  and  wayward. 

"  You  vex  me  by  doing  that,"  said  Patty 
slowly ;  "  and — and  if  s  better  for  me  you 
shouldn't  come  here  again,  Mr.  Whit- 
more." 

Her  heart  rebelled  against  every  word 
as  she  said  it,  and  yet  she  knew  that  unless 
she  drove  Paul  away  she  must  yield  to 
him. 

"  Not  come  here !  Why  not  ?  Patty, 
do  you  think  I'm  not  in  earnest  wheA  I 
say  I  love  you?  Who's  been  putting 
nonsense  into  your  head  ?  " 

A  deep  flush  rose  on  Patty's  cheeks, 
but  she  kept  her  eyes  resolutely  away 
from  Paul. 

"It's  not  nonsense,  atod  no  one  put 
it  in  my  head.  I  suppose  people  may 
change  their  minds  of  tiieirselves."  She 
tossed  her  head;  she  tried  hard  to  re- 
member that  Paul  must  know  all  about 
her  e;ood  fortune,  and  that  because  he 
did  know  it  he  had  come  to  the  cottage 
extra  early  Ais  morning  to  Qiake  her  pro- 
mise to  be  his  wife,  but  it  was  very  hard 
to  believe  all  this  while  she  listened  to  the 
deep-drawn  breathing  that  told  how  her 
words  had  moved  her  lover. 

"  My  darling ! "  Paul  spoke  very  gendy, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  not  acted 
quite  feirly  towards  this  simple  girl. 
"Perhaps  yo<i  have  a  right  to  be  vexed 
with  me,  my  own  sweet  Patty.  .  I  ought 
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sooner  to  have  asked  you  to  be  my  wife, 
but*  I  loved  you  so  well  that  I  never 
thought  you  would  doubt  me.  You  for- 
give me  now,  my  own  darling  ?  " 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand  to  draw  her 
to  him,  but  she  pushed  his  hand  away. 

"  Don't  touch  me,  sir ! "  she  said,  an- 
grily. "You've  no  right  to  stay  here 
when  I  keep  on  saying  I  don't  want  you, 
and  you  wouldn't  daie  i£  father  was  at 
home.  I  don't  want  to  marry  you  or  see 
you  ever  again." 

She  made  a  movement  to  retreat  into 
the  cotta^,  but  Paul  caught  her  hands 
suddenly  m  his,  and  drew  her  out  into  the 
porch  before  she  could  escape  him. 

Involuntarily  she  raised  her  eyes,  and 
then  she  looked  away  it)  fear.  There  was 
a  tempest  in  Paul's  face ;  his  dark  eyes 
fladie^  and  his  lips  trembled  with  pas- 
sion. 

"Patty !  You  don't  say  this  of  your- 
self; some  one  has  been  here  poisoning 
your  mind  against  me ;  you  could  not 
have  changed  without  some  cause.  O 
Patty !  Patty !  have  you  loved  me  at  all  ? 
Did  you  love  me  yesterday  when  you 
looked  so  full  of  love,  or  have  you  been 
deceiving  me  all  through  ?  Look  at  me 
*  —once,  only  once — and  say,  if  you  can, 
*  Paul,  I  don't  love  you.'  You  can't  say 
it,  darling,  I  know  you  can't;  you  are 
only  trying  me.  For  God's  sake  end  the 
joke,  i^s  too  cruel."  He  spoke  hoarse- 
ly ;  he  felt  that  his  words  made  no  way. 
"Tell  me  at  once  that  you  do  love  me 
still" 

Patty  was  sulky;  she  rebelled  against 
this  masterful  wooing. 

"I  can't;  and,  Mr.  Whitmore,- 1  don't 
think  it's  like  a  gentleman  to  hold  me  by 
force  to  listen  to  what  I  don't  care  for." 

There  was  no  mistaking  now  the  stub- 
bom  resolution  of  her  words. 

Paul  let  go  her  hands,  and  then  he  fell 
back  against  the  old  porch  as  if  some  one 
had  sent  him  reeling  there  under  a  heavy 
blow. 

He  felt  struck,  withered ;  all  light  had 
gone  out  of  his  life — all  the  easy  dilet- 
tante spirit  in  which  he  had  stood  there 
sketching  so  few  days  ago.  He  had  been 
free  then ;  his  heart  had  not  been  scorched 
by  the  passionate  love  which  almost  mad- 
dened him  as  his  eyes  rested  on  Patty. 

Patty  stood  there  pale  anil  grave,  but 
she  showed  no  other  traces  of  emotion. 
A  casual  observer,  ignorant  of  all  that 


had  come  and  gone  between  those  two, 
would  have  said  the  man  looked  stern 
and  the  girl  weary. 

He  tired  of  the  silence  first  It  seeme^ 
to  him  that  her  words  had  been  a  dreamy 
something  unreal,  that  his  strong  wiU 
must  and  should  conquer. 

"Think  again,  my  darling,"  he  said 
earnestly;  "you  were  willing  enough  to 
listen  to  me  yesterday :  am  I  changed 
from  what  I  was  Aen  ?  O  Patty !  Patty  I 
you  are  trying  me.  My  sweet,  sweet  girl, 
you  do  not  understand  how  I  love  ypu, 
how  happy  I  will  try  to  make  your  Hfe, 
how  I  will  study  every  wish ;  you  are  not 
in  earnest  in  this  horrible,  sudden  cold- 
ness." And  then,  catching  at  this  stray 
hope,  he  grasped  her  clasped  hands  in  hts 
own  and  tried  to  draw  her  to  him. 

But  she  shrank  away,  and  he  let  go  her 
hands  in  proud  anger. 

"  False,  cold-hearted  girl !  which  is  the 
truth — the  Patty  you  seemed  yesterday, 
when  I  might  hold  you  in  my  arms  and 
kiss  you,  or  this  Patty?  I  still  believe 
some  one  has  been  slandering  me ;  if 
they  have,  if  they  have  said  I  do  not  mean 
fairly  by  you,  I  offer  you  this  proof,-y 
come  with  me  now  this  instant  to  ypur 
fiuher,  and  hear  me  ask  him  to  give  yOfi 
to  me  as  my  wife." 

Patty  shook  her  head,  but  she  woul^ 
not  look  at  Paul  j 

"It's  no  use,"  she  said  fretfully;  "J 
liked  you  yesterday,  but  I've  changed  my 
mind.  I  don't  ever  want  to  see  you 
again."  i 

"Changed!  Say  the  truth, — say  yo^ 
never  felt  any  real  love.  If  you  had 
felt  even  a  firaction  of  the  love  I  feel,  you 
could  not  harden  yourself  against  m^ 
Do  you  see  what  you  have  done  ?  Listen 
to  me,  I  tell  you."  Patty  had  turned  half 
away,  shruggmg  one  shoulder  up  like  a 
sulky  child.  "  I  never  loved  any  woman 
really  till  I  saw  you,  Patty ;  and  this  first 
fresh  love  you  fostered  till  it  has  grown 
into  madness,  and  now  I  cannot  live 
widK)ut  you,  you  calmly  say  you  l^ve 
changed  your  mind — ^you  want  to  be  ri|l 
of  the  sight  of  me.  Are  all  women  likp 
you,  I  wonder  ?  fair  sepulchres  of  lies  ! "  : 

"  I  won't  stay  here  to  be  called  a  liar|V 
Patty  sobbed,  and  moved  away.  It  w^ 
so  hard  to  play  the  part  she  had  set  .her- 
self, face  to  face  widi  her  lover ;  she  fe^ 
angry  with  Paul  for  the  pain  he  made  hef 
suffer*  I 
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Paul's  heart  smote  against  his  pride. 
'    "  Forgive  me  ;'*  he  lock  forcible  hold 
of  her  arm,  and  drew  his  hand  along  it  till 
lie  had  secured  her  hand  once  more  ikmly 
hi  his ;  "  yon  know  I  coahl  not  wittingly 


Paul  stin  held  her  liand,  im  kept  his 
e^esfi^edoB  her  face,  and  hope'gfe^r  as 
he  saw  the  increasing  agitalian  thei^ 

He  kept  back  any  act  or  woid.  It 
seemed  to  hkn,  in  that  moment  lof  pas- 


Vex  you,  but  you  have  driven  me  out  of  sionate  inl)ense  hope^  that  Pait/s  own  feel- 

myself — I  feel  almost  mad.    Turn  your  ings  would  plead  best  for  him* 

<tear  face  round,  Patty,  look  into  my  ^es  JOf  he  cookl  only  have  see«  into  her 

once  as  you  used  to  look,  and  tell  »e,  if  heart,  if  he  could  hate  known  that  she 

you  can,  that  you  do  not  love  me.'    Look  dreaded  herself  more  tium  htm,  that  she 


at  me,  darling;  let  me  look  into  your 
isweet  eyes,  your  heart  will  soften  then. 
I  believe  in  you  still  against  yourself." 

These  last  words  gave  Patty  back  her 
strength — gave  her  warning ;  she  hid  be- 
trayed her^f  then,  while  she  thought  she 
if  as  so  guarded.  No,  s^e  would  not  loc^ 
at  him.  She  would  not,  could  not  trust 
herself  to  meet  PauVs  eyes  *,  spite  of  Miss 
Coppock  and  all  the  prospects  she  had 
placed  before  her.  Patty  trembled  before 
tfie  power  of  love,  trembled  in  every  fibre 
df  her  body. 

Unless  she  meant  to  yield,  she  most 
run  away;  and  if  she  attempted  to  do 
this,  ^e  feared  Paul  wbuld  once  more 
ttdisp  her  in  his  arms,  and  she  dared  not 
ri^  th^  a  second  time. 

Selfish  as  she  was,  the  trial  was  very 
fitter ;  it  was  so  hard  to  give  him  up. 
She  did  not  want  to  marry  him,  but  his 
love  had  been  the  first  dear  delight  of  her 
life,  and  Patty  would  have  liked  to  gather 
lip  every  pleasure  she  met  with,  and  carry 
it  along  with  her. 

She  looked  towards  the  common.  Oh ! 
if  even  she  could  see  a  cart  driving  a)cn>ss 
it — anything  that  would  break  up  the  soli- 
tude ;  for  she  knew  that  Mr.  Whitmore 
could  not  expect  her  to  brave  scandal  for 
liis  sake.  She  looked  right  and  left,  bat 
•there  was  no  one  in  sight 

To  be  contmiied. 


was  almost  stifled  by  her  fear  of  yielding,  he 
would  have  made  another  passionate  ap- 
peal, aad  he  might  have  yet  conquered 

That  brief  waiting  was  d^iaive#  Patty 
lifted  faerhead^  and  looked  once  aaore  to- 
wards the  lane.  Sister  Aone  on  tbe  top 
of  Bhie  Beard's  tower  cUd  i¥>t  gaj^  with 
more  heartfelt  expectation.  A  soiuxl  had 
read^  her  ears, — a  soutd  fdnt  at  first 
but  coming  more  and  more  diStinct^,-Mhe 
sound  of  a  stick  striking  against  the  peb- 
btes  in  the  road. 

She  was  not  deceived.  As  she  looked 
she  saw  Mr.  Beaufort  turning  tlie'  comer 
of  the  lane. 

^' Ah,  there's  the  Rector !  Oh,  pl^a^e  let 
me  go  I  I  told  yott.t  wanted  |0|^  Oh, 
quick,  quick,  go  a^ay-i-we  shall  befieen ! " 

But  Paul  would  n^  looae-  b^  liand. 
He  would  not  yidd  up  this  n^wly  lEiodled 
hope  for  aB  the  rectors  in  Englimd.  * 

**l  wiH  let  yottgoif  3rou'williQQaiethe 
truth.  You  must  look  at  me  too,  Patty, 
or  I  can't  believe.     Do  you  love  me  ?  " 

Patty  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  S^  hesi- 
tated a  moment 

"  No— no,  indeed ;  I  don't  want  to  see 
you  again.^ 

Paul  had  loosed  her  hind,  and  she 
was  gone  befope  he  kaew  what  had 
happened. 


•  ♦♦ 


Oamhtll  Msganne. 
DANIEL  DEFOE. 


Daniel  Defoe,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  English  audiors,  and  prbbftbljr  the 
teiost  voluminous  vriter  in  the  language, 
is  to  many  readers  little  better  than  a  name. 
They  are  familiar  with  Rohinspn  Ousoe, 
with  the  History  of  the  Plague,  and  with 
f^rs.  Veaf^  Apparition  ;  they  know,  be- 
cause Pope  has  told  thetn,  that  Defbfc 
jrtood  in  the  pillory ;  and  they  know'also, 
because  Hume  has  told  them,  that  he  was 


a  party*writer ;  doubdess  they  knibv,  too, 
that  he  was  a  Dissenter,  \A  ani^e  when 
Dissent  was  uiipopular ;  and  tiiat,  alter  a 
laborious  and  troubled  life,  he  was  Iwffied 
in  the  famous  burial-ground  tonsecrated 
to  dissenting  dust  in  Bdnhiil  Fields.  These 
facts,  )^th,  peihaps,  hak*  a  doeen'more, 
comprise,  we  venture  to  say,  the  popular 
knowledge  of  Defoe.  Compared  with 
JRobinson  Crusoe  and  his  mdn  Friday^  he 
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isbuttheshsulowof  ashade.  Theau^ior'^ 
immortal  tale,  translated  into  all  languages 
that  ca^  boast  a  literature^  is  a  household 
book  throughout  die  world  :  but  die  au- 
thor himself  is  for  the  most  part  neglected 
and  tinknown.     The  more  we  consider* 
this  anomaly  ^e  stranger  does  it  appear. 
Defbe  lived  and  did  the  bast  part  of  his 
life's  work  in  dne  of  the  most  celelnrated 
periods  of  our  lilerary  history.     He  w^ 
the  c6ntemporaiy  of  Bwifi  and  Addison,  of 
Pope  aad  Prior,  of  Atterbury  and  Gay. 
When  Steele  was  writing  his  deligh^l  Tat- 
Jer,  elnd  the  .^^Af/^r  wa6  winning  a  place 
upon  every  breakfast-table,  Defoe  was  th^ 
busiest,  a&d  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
of  journalists.   He  commenced  his  i^/t^^^tt^ 
in  1 704,  five  years  before  tiie  TaUir^  and 
brought  it  to  a  conclusion  in  17x3,  one 
yeat  before  the  last  volume  of  the  S^e^ta- 
tor,     Iti  X  7 1  r,  when  Pope  wrote  die  Hapi 
of  iJu  Locky  Drfoe  produced  seventeen 
distinct  publications ;  in  1727,  when  Gay 
electrified  die  town  with  his  Beggar's 
Opera,  and  Swift  astonished  the  nation 
m^  Gulliver's  Trm^els,  the  indefatigable 
Defoe  was  Still  busy  as  ever  at  his  trade 
of  audior.     It  may  be  useful  to  add  that 
Ad^on,  who  was  bora  eleven  3^ears  later 
than  Defoe,  died  two  mondis  afler  the  ap- 
pearance of  RoMnson  Crusoe^  in  17x9  > 
that  Prior  and  Defoe  were  young  men 
togethw ;  that  Cortgreve,  who  was  by  sev- 
eral years  Defoe*s  junior,  died  before  him  j 
that  Gay,  bom  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  novelist,  outlived  him 
scarceff  a  year ;  and  that  Francis  Atta^ 
bury  3tod  Defoe  may  be  said  to  have  com* 
mended  life  ftnd  dosed  it  togetiier. 

Willi  these  facts  bdbre  us*-*s^  manj 
of  a  like  bearing  might  be  added-— it  m 
certainly  curious  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
Queen  Anne  men  we  never  think  of  Defoe; 
and  that  historians  of  acknowledged  repu- 
tation, in  recorcMng  the  literary  or  political 
history  of  that  period,  eidier  omit  his  name 
from  dieir  pages  or  allude  to  it  with  indif- 
ference. Defoe  was  on  confklential  terms 
widi  King  William,  yet  he  does  not  figure 
in  Lord  Macaulay*s  History  of  EngUj^nd ; 
he  was  employed  by  Queen  Anne  on  im- 
portant missions,  and  took  no  mean  part 
in  dife  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
unioik  with  Scotland,  yet  he  is.  unnoticed 
by  Batl  Stanhope  in  Ws  History  of  Eng* 
land,  and  but  8%htly  noticed  in  his  recent 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Hume  alludes  to  him  as  "a  scurrilous 


E arty-writer  in  very  Iktle  reputation  ^ "  and 
)t^  Johnson,  whose  father  was  a  country 
bookseller,  and  who  in  early  life  was  forced 
to  gain  his  own  bread  by  almost  servik 
em^yments,  is  generous  enough  to  allow 
a  laxge  share  of  merit  to  a  man  "  who^ 
bred  a  tradesman,  had  written  so  variously 
and  so  weU." .  Defoe,  has  been  well  termed 
the  father  of  En^ish  novelists,  and  bis 
great  successor,  &chardson,  studied  his 
style  of  composition  with  no  Iktle  assiduity ; 
yet  all  Richardson  has  to  say  in  his  favor 
is,  thkt  he  was  ^^  an  ingenious  gentleman, 
though  a  dissenter.''    Next  to  Swift,  Defbe 
was  the  ablest  political  writer  of  the  day, 
yet  both  Swift  and  his  friend  Pope  speak 
of  him  only  to  sneer ;  and  it  is  worth  notinj^ 
that  while  the  Examiner,  in  which  the 
Dean  displayed  his  vigor  as  a  journalist, 
is  included  ia  his  works,  Defoe's  Review-^ 
ii  paper  every  whit  as  able,  and  curiously 
characteristic  of  the  writei^s  genius — ba^ 
never  been  repiinted.     Again,  it  is  re^ 
markable  that,  although  Ddbe  lived  iaan 
age  of  Uterary  gossip,  and  was  continually 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  public,  th^ 
facts  preserved  widi  regard  to  his  personal 
career  are  few  and  comparatively  unimr 
portant     We  know  more  of  what  he  djd 
than  what  he  was ;  a  great  deal  more  of 
his  literary  occupations,  imperfect  as  ou^ 
knowledge  of  them  is,  than  of  his  home 
life.     Pope  and  Swifl,  Addison  and  Steele, 
are  as   familiar  to  most  of  us   as    the 
men  of  letters  of  our  own  century.     We 
know  as   much    about  Pope    as  about 
Southey,  as  much  of  Addison  as  of  Words- 
worth, and  the  whole  story  of  Dick  Steele 
can  be  read  by  us  as  clearly  as  if  the  in- 
numerable notelets  and  messages  address- 
ed to  his  "  dearest  Prue "  had  been  de- 
spatched in  the  era  of  the  penny  post,  ot 
railroads  and  telegraphs.     On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  so 'little  of  Defoe,  apart 
from  the  productions  of  his  versatile  genius, 
that  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley,  in  writing  an 
admirable  preface  to  the  Globe  edition  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  is  reduced  to  the  conclu- 
sion *'  that  this  wondrous  romance  is  no 
romance  at  sdl,  but  a  merely  allegorical 
account  of  Defoe'sown  life  fortwenty-e^ht 
year$."     This  ignorance,  be  it  remarked, 
is  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  industry  on  th^ 
part  of  biographers.  Several  lives  of , Defoe 
have  been  written,  and  of  these  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Wilson's  Memoir,  published  in  three 
bulky  volumes  about  forty  years  ago,  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  that  we  possess.    It 
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is  an  honest,  manly  work,  written  without 
pretension,  and  with  great  knowledge  and 
care — a  trustworthy  and  respectable  work, 
b\it,  if  the  truth  must  be  added,  a  little 
wearisome  and  dull.  How,  indeed,  Could 
k  be  otherwise,  when  nearly  two  thousand 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  subject  which,  con- 
sidering the  lack  of  material,  might  be  fitly 
treated  in  two  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Lee's  lately  published  Zi/e  comes 
before  the  world  with  considerable  preten- 
sions. A  few  years  ago,  as  our  readers 
may  remember,  die  discovery  of  six  letters 
of  Defoe  in  the  State  Paper  Office  threw 
a. new  light  upon  die  biography  of  die 
writer,  and  proved  beyond  all  question 
that  his  career  as  a  journalist  was  pro- 
longed far  beyond  the  period  commonly 
supposed.  Chalmers  and  Wilson  had  told 
us  upon  what  seemed  to  be  good  ground, 
that  Defoe's  political  labors  ceased  in  the 
yeir  1715,  and  that  after  that  date,  having 
suffered  meanwhile  from  an  apoplectic 
seizure,  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
works  which  have  made  his  name  immortal 
The  six  letters  show  that  this  statement 
was  an  error,  and  that  Defoe's  work  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  had  not  ceased  in 
1718.  They  show  also  that  Defoe's  con- 
duct was  by  no  means  so  honorable  as  had 
been  hitherto  supposed,  and  those  of  us 
who  cherish  a  passionate  admiration  of 
this  famous  writer  might  be  almost  tempted 
to  wish  that  so  unfortunate  a  page  of  his 
history  had  never  seen  the  light.  The 
reasons  given  by  Mr.  Lee  for  a  new  biog- 
raphy of  his  hero  will  be  found  in  the 
following  extract : — 

The  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  his  pre- 
vious bio^phers,  is  the  dictum  that  his 
political  hfe  terminated  in  1715 ;  the  acci- 
dental reappearance  of  his  six  letters  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  and  the  investigation  to 
which  they  led  ;  the  exhumation  of  this  large 
collection  of  his  Journalistic  writings,  between 
the  years  17 16  and  1731 ;  the  discovery 
(guided  by  the  fact  of  his  continued  political 
life)  that  ne  was  the  author  of  many  pam- 
phlets and  works  not  heretofore  known  to  be 
his  ;  and  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  many 
works  that  have  been  attributed  to  him  ;  the 
rectification  of  the  chronology  of  his  works  ; 
the  consequent  alteration  in  sequence  of  the 
events  of  his  life ;  the  impossibility  of  inter- 
weaving all  these  drcumstances  with  the  ex- 
tracts forming  the  body  of  this  work ;  the 
[previous  misconception  as  to  the  moderate 
and  conservative  part  of  Defoe's  character ; 
and,  moreover,  the  fact  that  his  writings  con« 
tained  in  this  publication  will  be  entirely  new 


to  the  public, — all  conducted  to  the  necessity 
of  re-writing  the  memoirs  of  his  life. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  statement 
that  Mr.  Lee  considers  he  had  sound  rea- 
sons for  undertaking  a  new  Memoir  of 
.Defoe;  and  when  we  add  that  the  writer 
has  discovered,  or  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered, that  Defoe  was  a  Conservative, 
and  from  first  to  last  *'  a  sincere,  ccmsistent 
upholder  of  the  Church  of  JEngland,  its 
establishment,  and  its  doctrines,  thou^  a 
dissenter  from  its  forms  of  worAip,"  it  is 
evident  that  he  breaks  new  ground  with 
regard  to  the  biography,  and  is  sometfiing 
better  than  a  mere  bodc-maker.  In  Mr. 
Lee's  eyes  the  faults  of  Defoe  are  virtues ; 
and  despite  the  discovery  of  the  six  letters, 
Mr.  Lee  holds  to  the  belief  that  Defoe's 
conduct,  while  acting  as  a  spy  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  upright  and  consistent,  since 
he  has  been  unable  to  discover  **  any  condi- 
tion or  stipulation,  direct  or  implied,  that 
he  should  ever  write  a  word  contrary  to 
his  conscience  or  to  the  principles  v^ich 
had  directed  his  whole  life ;  nor,"  he  adds 
naively,  "  have  I  found  that  he  ever  did 
so  ! "  For  some  years  Defoe  received  the 
pay  of  the  Government  for  secret  semces. 
He  worked  for  Harley  at  the  time  when 
that  Minister  had  drifted  into  Toryism,  and 
was  supported  by  Swift  Wh^n  Harley 
was  superseded  he  worked  for  his  enemy 
Godolphin.  What  were  the  services  he 
rendered  we  do  not  know,  and  are  tfiore- 
fore  bound  to  believe  then>  honorable ; 
although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Defoe,  a 
Dissenter  and  a  Whig,  could  have  acted  in 
conjunction  with  Harley,  who  was  a  per- 
secutor of  the  sectaries,  in  heart  a  Tory, 
and  in  practice  a  Trimmer.  It  is  po88i))le 
that  the  connection  was  creditable  to  all 
the  persons  concerned ;  but  the  employ- 
ment of  Defoe  by  the  Government,  during 
the  ministry  of  Lord  Townshend,  is  a  very 
different  matter.  According  to  Mr.  Lee's 
own  statement  that  nobleman  proposed, 
in  1 715,  "  that  Defoe  should  be  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  Government,  but  that 
the  world  should  not  be  informed  of  the 
fact,  and  still  consider  him  under  dis- 
pleasure, and  separated  from  the  Whigs.'* 
This  statenient  is  borne  out  by  passages 
in  the  recently  discovered  letters.  From 
these  it  appears  that,  by  the  desire  of  the 
Government,  Defoe  took  shares  in  Tory 
papers,  wrote  articles  for  them,  and  under- 
took an  editorial  supervision,  witfi  the 
delibetate  purpose  of  defeating  the  aims 
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of  the  party  to  which,  professedly,  he  was 
alUed,  and  of  the  proprietors  with  whom 
he  was  in  partnership.  Thus,  of  one 
journal  he  writes,  that  though  the  property 
was  not  wholly  Ins  own — 

Yet  the  conduct  and  government  of  the 
style  and  views  were  so  entirely  in  me  that  I 
ventured  to  assure  his  lordship  the  sting  of 
that  mischievous  paper  should  be  entirely 
taken  out,  though  it  was  granted  that  the  style 
should  continue  Tory,  as  it  was,  that  the  party 
mi^ht  be  amused,  and  not  set  up  another, 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  design. 

Aad  of  another  :-*- 

I  introduced  myself  in  the  disguise  of  a 
tnuislator  of  the  foireien  news,  to  be  so  far 
concerned  in  this  weekly  paper  of  Mist's  as 
to  be  able  to  keep  it  within  the  circle  of  a 
secret  management,  and  also  prevent  the  mis- 
chievous part  of  it ;  and  yet  neither  Mist,  nor 
any  of  those  concerned  with  him,  have  the 
least  guess  or  suspicion  by  whose  direction 
I  do  it. 

And  then  in  language  which  is  perfectly 
unmistakable,  sums  up,  as  follows,  the 
shabby  part  he  was  playing : — 

By  this  management  the  We€kfy  Journal 
and  Dormer's  Letter^  as  also  the  Mercurius 
PoliticuSy  which  is  in  the  same  nature  of 
management  as  the  Journal^  will  be  always 
kept  (mistakes  excepted)  to  pass  as  Tory 
papers,  and  yet  be  disabled  and  enervated  so 
as  to  do  no  mischief  or  give  any  offence  to 
the  Government.  ...  I  am,  sir,  for  this  ser- 
vioe,  posted  among  Papists,  Jacobites,  and 
enraged  high  Tories,  a  generation  who,  I 
profess,  my  very  soul  abhors ;  I  am  obliged 
to  hear  traitorous  expressions  and  outrageous 
words  against  his  Majesty's  person  and  gov- 
ernment, and  his  most  faithful  servants,  and 
smile  at  it  all  as  if  I  approved  it  I  am 
obK^d  to  take  all  the  scandalous  and,  indeed, 
viHainous  papers  that  come,  and  keep  them 
by  me  as  if  I  would  gather  materials  from 
them  to  put  them  into  the  news ;  nay,  I  often 
venture  to  let  things  pass  which  are  a  little 
shocking,  that  I  may  not  render  myself  sus- 
pected. Thus  I  bow  in  the  House  of^Rimmon. 

By  what  casuistry  Defoe'  reconciled  such 
conduct  to  his  conscience  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  In  hi^  earlier  days  his  stem  in- 
tegrity and  blunt  out-spokenness  had 
thrown  him  ever  and  a^ain  into  a  sea  of 
troubles,  for  no  sooner  did  he  escape  from 
the  waves,  than  some  courageous  utter- 
ance, or  $ome  clever  piece  of  irony  which 
his  enemies  could  not  understand,  caused 
him  to  be  turned  adrift  once  more.  With 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  ma^  he  had 
taken  part  with  Monmouth  and  risked  his 


life  in  a  foolish  cause ;  when  he  wrote  a 
humorous  proposal  to  exterminate  Dis- 
senters, and  the  printer  was  like  to  suffer, 
Defoe  came  forward  at  once  and  endur- 
ed the  penalty  of  his  wit ;  when  Dissenters 
practised  occasional  conformity  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  position,  he  denounced 
them  in  no  measured  language ;  when 
Churchmen  acted  with  intolerance  to- 
wards Dissenters,  no  unfrequent  occur- 
rence in  an  age  when  the  name  of  Sach- 
everell  was  coupled  with  the  Church, 
Defoe  boldly  maintained  the  freedom  of 
religious  opinion,  and  asserted  that  the 
violence  of  the  High  Church  party  was 
every  day  driving  ecclesiastical  sheep  into  \ 
dissenting  pastures.  So  severe,  indeed, 
was  his  honesty  that  he  pleased  nobody ; 
he  aimed  his  blows  in  every  direction,  in- 
different whether  at  friend  or  foe,  so  long 
as  he  could  strike  at  abuses  in  the  State 
and  in  the  Church.  Controversy  was  his 
delight,  and  for  the  sake  of  it  he  made 
large  pecuniary  sacrifices  and  endured  the 
most  painful  privations.  The  Grub  Street 
hacks  of  the  day  bespattered  liim  with  Bil- 
lingsgate ;  the  men  of  letters  abused  him 
after  their  fashion,  which  was  only  a  trifle 
less  scurrilous ;  the  Whigs  called  hini  a 
Jacobite  ;  the  Tories,  a  mercenary  pros- 
titute ;  and  according  to  his  own  statement, 
made  in  proof  of  his  integrity,  he  lived 
under  universal  contempt.  Writing  in 
1 712,  Defoe  says  : — 

ril  do  and  say  what  I  think  is  a  debt  to 
justice  and  truth  without  the  least  regard  to 
clamor  and  reproach.  ...  In  the  school  of 
afHiction  I  have  learnt  more  philosophy  than 
at  the  academy,  and  more  divinity  than  from 
the  pulpit ;  in  prison  I  have  learnt  to  know 
that  liberty  does  not  consist  in  open  doors 
and  the  free  egress  and  rejjess  of  locomotion. 
I  have  seen  the  rough  side  of  the  world  as 
well  as  the  smooth ;  and  have  in  less  than 
half  a  year  tasted  the  difference  between  the 
closet  of  a  king  and  the  dungeon  of  Newgate. 
.  .  .  And  now  I  live  under  universal  con- 
tempt, which  contempt  I  have  learnt  to  con- 
temn, and  have  an  uninterrupted  iov  in  my 
soul ;  not  at  my  being  contemned,  out  tiiat 
no  crime  can  be  laid  to  my  charge  to  make 
that  contempt  my  due. 

And  then,  afler  recounting  the  difficulties 
under  which  he  labored  from  an  insup- 
portable weight  of  debt  and  from  having 
to  maintain  a  wife  and  »x  children,  he 
adds  : — 

Un4er  all  these  circumstances,  and  many 
more  too  long  to  write,  my  only  happiness  is 
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this :  I  have  always  been  kept  cheerful,  easy, 
and  quiet,  eojoyinf^  a  perfect  calm  of  mind| 
deu'ness  of  tiiou^t,  and  satisfaction  not  to 
be  broken  in  upon  by  whatever  may  happen 
to  me.  If  any  man  ask  me  how  I  arrivea  to 
it,  I  answer  him  in  short,  by  a  constant  serious 
application  to  the  greatl  solemn,  and  weighty 
work  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  by 
wbkh  let  no  man  think  I  presume. 

These  are  good  and  brave  words,  and 
harmonize  with  the  divine  philosophy 
which  breathes  through  every  chapter  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  In  3ie  paper  from  which 
we  have  quoted,  Defoe  says,  '*  I  have  been 
fed  more  by  miracle  than  Elijah  when  the 
ravens  were  his  purveyors,"  and  so  he 
makes  Crusoe  declare  upon  his  solitary 
island : — 

I  ought  to  consider  I  had  been  fed  even  by 
miracle,  even  as  great  as  that  of  feeding  £h- 
jah  by  ravens.  .  .  .  In  a  word,  as  my  life  was 
a  life  of  sorrow  one  way,  it  was  a  life  of  mercy 
another;  and  I  wanted  nothing  to  make  it  a 
Wit  of  comfort,  but  to  be  able  to  make  my 
sense  of  God's  goodness  to  me  and  care  over 
me  in  this  condition  be  my  daily  coasolation ; 
and  after  I  did  make  a  just  improvement  of 
these  things  I  went  away  and  was  no  more  sad. 

Brave  words  again,  and  uttered — it  were 
a  shame  to  doubt  it — from  the  heart  of  the 
writer.  Yet  it  is  passing  strange  to  note, 
and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
contradiction,  that  the  first  passage  was 
written  a  few  years  before  Defoe  **  bowed 
in  die  House  of  Rimmon,"  and  the  latter 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  engaged  in 
a  course  of  systematic  deception.  Even 
Mr.  Lee  acknowledges  that  Defoe's  po.si- 
don  was  a  questionable  one,  and  ^tes 
that  tho  secret  service  rendered  by  him  to 
the  Government  u 


The  key  to  the  reproaches  and  calumnies 
that  contiqued  to  be  heaped  upon  him,  to  the 
silence  with  which  he  bore  insult  and  scan- 
dal without  deserving  it,  and  to  the  anony- 
mous publication  and  non-recognition  by 
himself,  subsequently,  of  even  his  most  cele- 
brated works. 

Still  he  is  not  prepared  to  allow  Aat 
this  ignoble  employment  lowers  Defoe's 
high  character  for  integrity,  consistency^ 
and  independence. 

Ftom  his  early  youth,  Defoe  was  a  poli- 
tician and  a  journalist,  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  often  this  many-sided  man, 
with  his  bright  vivacity  of  intellect,  his 
broad  tolerance  and  independent  thought, 
advocated  the  views  and  started  in   the 


tracks  with  which  the  present  age  ia  &< 
miliar.     He  anticipated  recent  discover- 
ies, suggested  what  we  are  wont  to  r^^ard 
as  modern   theories,  ijattled   bravely  for 
truths  which  are  even  now  but  partially 
established^  evinced  a  power  of  i^ra^ping 
details  as  well   as   principles,  and    that 
practical   sagacity  which  we    are    some« 
times  foolish  enough  to  regard  as  a  na* 
tional   characteristic.     In   an    age  when 
toleration  was  ^   little  understood  that 
a  law  was  passed  preventing  Dissenters 
from    acting    as    schoolmasters  —  when 
printers  were   hanged  for  printing  trea- 
sonable  pamp^et$— when  the  frank  ex- 
pression of  opinion  led  to  the  piUoiy^  to 
confiscation,   and   to  Newgate  *—  Defoe, 
feariess  and  unabashed,  as  he  is  justly 
termed  in  die  Dtmciady   advocated  the 
right  of  private  iudgment  and  the  broadest 
toleration  of  all  forms  of  religious  belief. 
In  an  age  when  fashionable  vices  were 
mistaken  for  virtues ;   when  Dean  Swift 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  Mrs.  Manley ; 
when  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  was  courted 
by  the  wits ;  when  Cabinet  Ministers  got 
drunk  as  a  matter  of  coAirse ;  when  br£es 
were  openly  offered  and   accepted,   and 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  declared,  "I  know 
the   price   of  every  man   in   the    \uaT&% 
except  three  ;  *'  when  many  of  the  clergy 
frequented    alehouses    and    taverns^  or 
^>ent  then:  time  in  hunting  after  prefer* 
ment ;   when  even  the  dull,  respectable^ 
coort  of  the  good-natiuned  Queen  Anne 
was  sometimes  notorious  for  its  orgies  \ 
and  when,    as   Mr.    Lee   observes,   the 
grossest  vice   was   exhibited   openly; — 
Defoe,  true-bom  Englishman  as  he  was, 
spoke  out  boldly  against  the  fbUies  and 
sins  of  the  time^     He  took  upon  himself 
die  ofiice  of  public  censor,  and  pecfocxDcd 
it  without   fiinching.     His  language   on 
sudi  occasions  is  rarely  polite,  but  it  is 
always  vigorous,  although  not  always  just 
Sometimes,  too,  he  falls  into  a  fault  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn  yxi 
others,  and  apes  the  flatterer — an  ofiice 
that  seems  strangely  at  vacriance  with  his 
rough-grained     democratic    nature.      In 
spite  ojf  King  William's  connection  with 
Lady  Orkney,   Defoe  declares  that  **he 
was  a  prince  of  the  greatest  piety,  sinceri- 
ty, and  unfdgned  religion  either  history 
relates  or   memoty  informs   of  in  the 
world"    Of  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
who,  according  to  Macaulay,  was  hardly 
an   accountable    bein^    and  of  whoai 
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Cbailes  II.  Kud,  "I  have  tried  Prince 
Greorge  sober  and  I  hare  triodinm  drunk ; 
and,  drunk  or  sober,  there  is  notlung  in 
him,"  Defoe  writes  in  the  most  extr&T&- 
gant  strain  of  eulogy',  terming  him  a  great 
and  good  man,  whose  sedateness  of  jtidg^ 
nient  and  consummate  pradence  com<- 
manded  respect  fh)Wi  the  whole  nation. 
Of  Queen  Antte,  t»4k),  according  to  the 
courtier-preachers  of  the  age,  was  endowed 
with  transcendent  virtues,  Defoe  sings, 
in  something  slightly  better  than  his 
wonted  doggerel : — 

Our  Church  established  and  our  trade  restored, 
Our  fiiends  protected  aid  our  peace  secured, 
France  humbled,  and  our  flefcts  faisulting  Spain, — 
These  ire  the  triumphs  of  a  fentade  Mtgn.  * 
At  home,  her  milder  influence  she  imparts, 
Oueea  of  our  souls  and  monarch  of  our  hearts ; 
If  diange  of  sexes  thus  will  change  our  scenes, 
Grant,   Heaven,   we  always  may  be   ruled    by 
qiMBnsS 

And  of  George  I.,  a  selfish,  brutal  liber- 
tine, who  cared  infinitely  more  for  his 
German  mistresses  and  cooks  than  for  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom,  Defoe  writes : — 

His  person  is  comely  and  grave,  his  coun- 
tenance has  majesty  and  sweetness  so  mixt 
that  nothing  can  oe  better  suited  to  the 
throne  of  a  king.  .  .  .  His  temper  is 
goodness  itself,  inexpressibly  obMging,  to 
the  last  degree  courteous  ana  khid,  yet  not 
lowered  beneath  the  dtgniQr  of  his  birth.  He 
is  steady  in  council,  sedfate  in  ctsolvingv 
vigorous  ia  executing,  brave  and  gallant  in 
the  field,  wise  and  politick  in  the  camp,  en- 
terprising in  the  matter  of  action^  and  yet  of 
so  calm  a  courage  that  he  who  dares  do  any- 
thing that  IS  fit  to  do,  can  never  be  In  danger 
of  precipitating  into  what  fs  intprkcticable  to 
be  done*  in  short;  if  k  may  be  said  of  any 
man  in  Europe^  it  may  bt  said  of  his  Majes* 
ty,  that  he  is  born  for  council  and  fitted  to 
command  the  world. 

This  flattery  of  monarchs  was  carried  so 
far  in  ttiAt  day  as  to  reach,  in  many  cases, 
to  sheer  blasphemy.  Few  >!iTiters  of  the 
century  are  without  traces  of  the  com* 
plaint,  and,  compared  mtih  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  Defoe  may  be  said  to 
have  had  it  in  a  mild  form. 

If  Defoe  had  lived  only  as  long  as 
Shakspeare,  he  would  have  been  unknotm 
to  the  world  as  a  great  imaginative  writes'. 
His  repntation,  if  it  had  survived,  woqM 
have  rested  on  his  athievements  as  a 
journalist  and  on  his  ^fferi^  in  the 
cause  of  political  freedom.  He  called 
himself  a  poet,  indeed,  and  the  asstmip- 
tion  was  scarcely  arrogant  in  an  age  When 


Nahiun  Tate'  was  laureate ;  but,  richly 
endowed  as  he  was  in  other  ways,  when 
he  attempted  to  put  on  his  singing  rdbes 
he  presented  a  soit^  figure. 

Only  a  few  familiar  couplets  are  likely 
to  sarvive  the  wreck  of  Defoe*s  Terse; 
His  deeds  as  a  social  and  political  refor- 
mer will  be  more  readily  remembered. 
Mr.  Lee  observes  that  he  was  the  first 
and  foremost  advocate  of  free  trade ;  and 
he  points  out  that  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  doctrine  were  Tories — "the  Wh^ 
espousing  the  principles  of  protection 
and  prohibition."  Defoe,  too,  may  be 
said 'to  have  originated  what  we  are  now 
accustomed  to  call  leading  articles,  and 
he  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  issue  a 
penny  paper.  When  every  gentleman 
was  expected  to  defend  his  honor  by 
duelKng,  he  denounced  the  custom  as  a 
folly  and  a  sin ;  he  saw  the  necessity  (jf 
prison  reform  before  John  Howard  set 
about  the  task  of  his  life ;  he  anticipated 
Whately  iiir  his  argtiments  against  mendi- 
cancy, and  Dr.  Andrew  R^d  in  project- 
ing an  as)iuYn  for  idiots:  he  advocated 
an  academy  for  literature ;  and* the  ladies 
and  gentkstten  who  have  lately  be^n  so 
zealous  in  ]^onioting  the  foundation  of  a 
college  for  women,  might  have  gathered 
arguments  in  its  favor  ttom  the  writings 
of  Defoe.  "I  would  have  them  take 
women  for  companions,"  he  said,  "and 
edncale  them  to  be  fit  for  it;"  and  he 
adds,  "  I  cannot  think  that  God  ey%r 
made  them  so  delioate,  so  glorious  cwa- 
tures,  and  furnished  them  with  such 
charms,  so  agreeable  and  delightful  to 
mankind,  with  souls  capable  of  the  same 
enjoyments  as  men,  and  all  to  be  only 
stewards  of  our  houses,  cooks,  and  slaves." 
Defoe,  moreover,  favored  perfect  freedom 
of  the  press ;  he  suggested  a  plan  for  (^ 
prevention  of  stveet  robberies ;  a  pkn 
for  the  proper  management  of  the  insane, 
and  the  licensing  of  private  asylums,  so 
that  no  person  might  be  sent  to  them 
"  without  due  reason,  inquiry,  and  author- 
ity;"  a  plan  for  the  safe  establi^unetit  oi 
friendly  societies  and  savings  banks  j  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  high- 
roads ;  and  a  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  university  in  London. 

It  was  as  an  old  man — for  a  man  so 
buffeted  with  the  storms  of  fortune  may 
be  reckoned  old  at  fifly-nine — and  it  was, 
as  we  have  said,  after  a  fit  of  a'popSxy, 
that  Defoe  produced  his  unrivalled  stor>'. 
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Like  Richardson,  he  won  his  fame  at  a 
period  when,  in  most  men,  the  imaginative 
fisu:ulty  becomes  dormant  Defoe  was  in 
his  staid  Dutch  fashion  a  coaBomraate 
literary  artist  There  have  been  greater 
noveUsts,  but  not  one,  we  think,  who  has 
shown  more  skill  in  the  management  of 
his  materials,  or  produced  so  fine  an 
effort  from  the  accumulation  of  prosaic 
details.  Robinson  Crusoe  became  famous 
immediately,  has  been  fiunous  ever  since, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  popular  so  long 
as  literature  endures.  In  tlus  tale  Defoe 
^diibits  an  intense  imagination  which  at 
times  leads  him  to  the  verge  of  poetry. 
All  his  fictions  display  an  infinite  amount 
of  invention,  and  of  practical  experience ; 
but  the  first  and  best  of  them  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  in  which  the  supreme  fiiculty 
comes  into  play,  the  only  one  that  awakens 
strong  emotion  in  the  reader  and  carries 
him,  despite  the  hpmely,  colloquial  style 
of  narrative,  into  a  region  of  high  ro- 
mance. '^Crusoe's  lonely  is^"  has  a 
more  familiar  hold  upon  our  boys  than 
any  historic  site  with  which  they  ate 
acquainted.  Few  spots  dbtingutshed  in 
geography  have  a  greater  interest  than 
this.  It  is  something  to  discover  an 
i^aad,  but  it  is  better  to  create  one,  and 
Defoe's  freehold  is  more  precious,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  more,  permanent  than  any 
possessed  by  duke  or  marquis.  ^^This 
man  could  have  founded  a  colony  as  well 
as  governed  it,*'  said  a  statesman  after 
rea^g  Defoe's  great  noveL  Dr.  John- 
son, it  will  be  remembered,  said  that 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  one  of  the  few  books 
a  reader  would  wish  longer.  Marmontel 
observed  that  it  was  the  first  ^>ook  he 
ever  read  with  exquisite  pleasure;  and 
Rousseau  wrote :  ^'  Since  we  must  have 
books,  this  is  one  which  in  my  opinion  is 
a  most  excelleilt  treatise  on  natural  edu- 
cation. This  is  the  first  vsiy  Emilius 
shall  read;  his  whole  library  shall  long 
consist  of  diis  work."  Similar  quotations 
might  of  course  be  multiplied  by  scores, 
but  a  tale  that  has  been  accepted  by  the 
world  needs  not  the  commendation  of  men 
c^  letters.  Yet  those  of  us  who  still 
rejoice  in  this  book  <^  our  boyhood, 
must  have  heard  or  read  with  no  common 
pleasure  the  remarks  made  some  time 
ago  at  the  banquet  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  by  one  of  the  most  illus- 
tri^s  of  our  scientific  men.  Prc^Msor 
Owen,  in  alluding  to  ^'  the  most  popular 


of  all  records  of  geographical  discovery 
and  adventure"  made  by  "the  adv^fi- 
turous  mariner,  Robinson  Crusoe," 
said: — 

It  is  unfortunate  that  lack  of  instruments 
for  lunar  observations  prevented  the  deter* 
mination  of  the  precise  locality  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  islands  which  he  discov* 
ered.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  influence 
of  the  literary  results  of  his  expeditions  in 
stimulating  the  yputh  of  all  nations  to  geo- 
graphical exploration  and  adventure,  we  may 
hope  in  that  noWe  hall,  which  the  prophetic 
vision  of  our  president  doubtless  sees  rising 
in  the  future,  that  a  statue  of  Crusoe  may  be 
raised  from  the  sole  remaining  authentic 
portrait  which  adorns  the  frontispiece  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  famous  geographical 
work. 

One  more  remark  suggested  by  Robin- 
son Crusoe  will  not  be  inappropriate. 
When  a  man  produces  an  incomparable 
work,  we  are  content  to  solve  all  difficul- 
ties r^arding  it  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
work  of  genius.  That  Defoe's  novel 
merits  this  distinction  none  will  question, 
although  it  may  not  rank  with  the  noblest 
creations  of  hterature;  for  the  story  is 
not,  like  Shakspeare's  Tempest,  a  splendid 
effort  of  the  imagination,*but  is  rather  the 
fruit  of  a  life's  experience  and  of  accumu- 
lated stores  of  knowledge.  We  cannot 
accept  Mr.  Henry  Kingsle/s  theory,  that 
"this  wondrous  romance  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  is  no  romance  at  all,  but  a  merely 
allegorical  account  of  Defoe's  own  Kfe 
for  twenty-eight  years;"  and  when  he 
says  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  by  the 
cannibal  Caribbees,  Defoe  meant  the 
Tories,  and  that  the  name  of  die  first 
savage  he  killed  with  his  gun  was  called 
Sacheverell,  we  can  but  smile  at  the  in- 
genious discovery.  It  is  evident,  no 
doubt,  that  in  this  his  wisest  and  most 
beautiful  wock^  the  author  records  much 
that  he  himself  had  learnt  and  suffered 
during  a  troubled  life.  In  all  his  fictions, 
indeed,  he  identifies  himself  with  his 
characters ;  and  even  his  villains — ^women 
as  well  as  men — ^bear  a  family  likeness  to 
their  literary  father.  It  seems  hard  to 
say  this  of  such  characters  as .  Moll 
Flanders^  Roxana,  and  Colonel  Jack  ;  but 
while  committing  hateful  sins  and  crimes, 
and  relating  what  they  have  done,  they 
moralize  upon  their  evil  deeds  with  the 
seriousness  and  sobriety  of  a  sedate  old 
gentleman  whose  one  object  in  life  is  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.    Yet  the 
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descent  from  the  light  and  purity  of  the 
great  romance  to  the  oppjressive  and 
noxious  atmosphere  of  the  minor  novels 
is  great  indeed.  Robinson  Crusoe  stands 
out  from  its  companions  like  a  noble 
mountain  amidst  a  range  of  stunted  hil- 
locks ;  it  is  a  book  so  manly  in  tone,  so 
feminine  in  sweetness,  so  Christian  in 
feeling,  that  it  deserves  a  place  on  the 
same  shelf  with  the  Faery  Queene  and 
the  Pilgrinis  Progress,  But  on  what 
shelf,  and  with  what  companions,  shall  we 
place  Roxana  and  Moll  Flanders^  Colonel 
Jack,  and  Captcdn  Singleton  ?  Not  cer- 
tainly with  books  in  ^hich  splendid  powers 
are  pferverted  to  evil,  and  vice  is  tricked 
out  to  wear  the  semblance  of  virtue  ;  but 
among  books  that  display,  with  the  fidelity 
of  a  photograph,  human  nature  at  its 
'  worst,  vice  in  all  its  grossness,  and  the  low 
aims  of  low  people  in  all  their  vulgarity. 
Love,  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  word, 
was  iinknown  to  Defoe,  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, portrayed  in  his  novels.  He  wrote 
only  of  what  he  knew,  and  of.  this  he 
knew  nothing.  His  women  are  without 
grace,  without  purity,  without  dignity, 
they  are  even  without  passion ;  and  when 
led  astray,  are  not  influenced  by  their 
affections,  but  by  a  love  of  greed.  Their 
aims  are  mercenarj',  their  manners  loose, 
their  language  commonplace;  they  are 
wholly  destitute  of  sentiment  and  of  the 
charm  of  poetry.  But  they  act  and  speak 
like  living  beings,  instead  of  moving  like 
puppets.  The  truth  of  the  likenesses 
reconciles  us  to  their  coarseness.  They 
interest  us  because  of  the  one  touch  of 
nature,  and  as  specimens  of  our  common 
humanity. 

Defoe  professes  to  write  always  with  a 
moral,  and  even  with  a  religious  purpose. 
He  was  an  honest  and  severe  Presby- 
terian, who  regarded  actors  as  the  "  sons 
of  hell,''  and  was  so  thorough  a  Sabbata- 
rian that  he  considered  the  licensing  of  a 
certain  number  of  hackney-coaches  to  ply 
on  Sundays  as  the  worst  blemish  of  King 
William's  reign,  and  we  suppose,  there- 
fore, a  greater  slur  upon  hb  memory  than 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  He  had  from 
his  youth  belonged  to  a  strait  sect,  and 
had  shown  himself  willing  to  suffer  perse- 
cution for  his  creed.  When  his  minor 
fictions  were  published  Defoe  was  more 
than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  just  pro- 
duced one  of  the  wholesomest  and  most 
beautiful  tales  we  possess  in  the  language. 


Is  it  ppssible  that  these  far  inferior  books 
were  written  years  before,  when  he  was 
immured  in  Newgate,  and  when,  doubt- 
less, he  acquired  much  of  the  •  special 
knowled^  they  exhibit,  and  that  the 
extraordmary  popularity  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  whidi  gained  its  hi^h  position  at 
a  bound,  induced  him  to  give  them  also 
to  the  world  ?  It  would  be  a  satisfaction 
to  think  that  such  novels  as  Moll  Flan- 
ders and  Roxana  were  not  among  the 
last  works  of  an  old  man.  His  ami,  it 
may  be  admitted,  was  to  portray  the 
ugliness  of  vice  and  the  divine  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  certainly  he  displays  vice  after 
a  very  undraped  fa^ion.  If  people  don't 
dislike  it,  he  says  it  is  their  own  fault; 
and  their  fault,  too,  if  they  do  not  gain  in- 
struction from  the  inevitable  moral  which 
follows  the  representation.  But  the  first 
object  of  fiction  is  amusement ;  and  this, 
in  the  novels  we  are  speaking  of,  can  only 
be  gathered  from  the  vicious  or  criminal 
adventures  of  the  characters  described. 
Books  such  as  these  are  not  taken  up  for 
the  sake  of  instruction.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  accept  Defoe's  asseverations 
that  his  sole  oject  in  writing  his  fictions 
was  didactic,  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Lee,  that  they  cannot  be 
recommended  for  indiscriminate  peni^. 

Of  Defoe  the  man — apart  from  Defoe 
the  politician,  the  polemist,  the  social  re- 
former, and  the  novelist — there  is  so  little 
to  be  said  that  the  biographer  who 
attempts  a  portrait  on  a  large  scale  is 
idmost  forced  to  write  a  history  of  his 
times  and  of  his  works.  The  times  are  in- 
teresting, the  works  manifold,  and  what  with 
chronicle  and  criticism,  abundant  extracts 
and  minute  historical  details,  such  a  me- 
moir easily  swells  out  into  goodly  propor- 
tions. Still  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  little  we  know  accurately  of  Defoe  is 
not  to  some  extent  obscured  by  these  ex- 
traneous details.  From  the  midst  of 
them,  however,  it  is  certainly  possible  to 
form  a  portrait  which,  at  least  m  its 
broader  features!  will  be  tolerably  well 
defined. 

How  clear-sighted  this  man  was,  what 
abundant  energy  he  possessed,  how  will- 
ingly he  sacrificed  private  emolument  for 
the  public  good,  with  what  cheerfulness 
he  turned  the  most  adverse  circumstances 
to  practical  account,  how  strong  he  was  in 
the  invincible  ardor  of  an  heroic  *60ul — 
all  this  i§  duly  set  forth  in  Mr.  Lee's 
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biography>  Forget  the  six  fatal  letters, 
and  you  will  acknowledge  that  a  braver 
and  nobler  specimen  of  English  manhood 
never  walked  this  island ;  remembering 
them  soiTowingly,  as  you  needs  must,  and 


while  perplexed  at  the  unrig^iteoos  con^ 
duct  of  a  righteous  man,  yon  are  coateot 
to  confess  you  do  not  understand  the  in^ 
consistency,  and  to  accept,  as  compensa* 
tioh,  the  virtues  of  a  life. 


St.  Paul's. 

A  DULL  DAY  IN  A  DULL  PORT  ON  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


"Steward,  what  o'clock  is  it?"  I 
asked,  roused  out  of  very  uneasy  slum- 
bers, by  the  perception  that  the  motion 
of  the  paddle-wheels  had  ceased. 

"  Nearly  five,  signora." 

"  And  where  are  we  ?  "  * 

"  In  the  port  of ,  mgnor^" 

"Already!  and  it  is  not  yet  daylight; 
and  the  boat  will  remain  in  this  dullest 
of  dull  ports  till  half-past  ten  at  night, 
and  I  have  not  a  single  book  to  read  1 
^Vhat  on  earth  shall  I  do  -to  pass  the 
lon^,  dull,  dreary  •  hours  ?  And  oh,  how 
hot  It  is  already  i  *' 

"The  signora  had  better  go  to  sleep 
again,"  said  the  steward  calroly.  "The 
police  vrill  not  come  on  board  for  an 
hour  or  more;  and  no  one  can  go  on 
shore  till  after  their  visit.  If  the  signora 
should  get  up,  she  cannot  go  on  deck 
till  the  sailors  have  scrubb^  it,  or  she 
will  get  wet  She  had  better  go  to  sleep 
again  quietly." 

"  Go  to  sleep  again  quietly  !  My  good 
steward,  that  is  more  easily  said  than 
done  in  this  close,  stifling  cabin,  while 
there  is  such  trampling  and  shouting 
overhead." 

*♦  Between  two  evils  it  is  the  part  of  the 
wise  to  choose  the  least,"  said  the  stew- 
ard sententiously. 

"Bat  I  can't  sleep,  steward,  it  is  so 
dreadfully  hot  here." 

"Behold,  I  ^in  open  this  window,  and 
she  will  soon  see  the  sun  unfold  himself 
like  a  golden  flower  out  of  the  blue  sea  I " 
said  the  stewed  poetically. 

Meanwhile  Che  other  paseengers  in  the 
ladies'  cabin — a  Greek  lady  with  her  three 
daughters,  apparently  between  the  s^es 
of  eight  and  thirteen^Hroused  by  ray  con- 
versation with  the  steward,  started  out  of 
their  berths  at  every  conceivable  imd 
inconceivable  angle,  aad  clamorously 
shouted  to  the  steward  to  send  their 
Cameriera  to  dress  them.  It  did  not 
appear  to  occur  to  eithev  motiier  or  chil- 
dren that  any  step  towards  dressing  could 


be  taken  before  the  Catnerkru  appeared. 
When  she  did  arrive,  I  judged  by  the 
magnificent  array  of  plaits  of  hair  artisti- 
cally wound  round  her  head,  that  she  was 
an  Italian.  The  Greek  children  threw 
themselves  upon  her,  demanding  to  be 
dressed,  as  if  they  had  been  as  utterly 
incapable  of  helping  themselves  as  so 
many  speaking  dolh,  while  their  moth^ 
silently  unrc^ed  her  long  black  hair, 
with  a  languid  gesture  fiill  of  grace,  and 
seated  herself  with  her  back  to  the  Cam&- 
riera*  In  an  incredibly  short  time,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  a  firm,  smooth  tower  of 
jetty  hair  arose  upon  the  gracefiil  Greek 
head ;  and  then,  the  clamor  of  the  chil- 
dren becoming  louder  than  ever,  the 
mother  condescended  slowly  to  put  on 
her  own  clothes,  while  the  children  were 
tossed  and  shaken  into  theirs  by  the 
Italian  maid,  amid  so  many 

"  Parole  <K  dolor,  accent!  d'  ira 
.  .  .  .  e  saon  di  man  con  elle," 

that  I  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a 
pitched  battle  between  deadly  enenues, 
and  was  perfectly  astounded,  when  the 
fierce  encounter  was  at  an  end,  to  per- 
ceive that  the  combatants  were  on 
perfectly  good  terms  with  one  another^ 
When  all  were  completely  dressed,  and 
dressed  in  very  handsome  dothes,  too, 
I  reflected  with  surprise  that  not  the 
slightest  notice  had  been  taken  of  the 
unusually  complete  apparatus  for  wash* 
ing  and  goodly  array  of  towels  provided 
in  our  cabin  for  ladies  who  might  con- 
descend to  require  such  dungs.  As 
the  Greek  lady  was  leaving  the  cabin, 
however,  she  happened  to  cast  her  eyes 
upon  a  timnbler,  and  a  sudden  thought 
appeared  to  strike  her.  She  half  filled 
it  with  water,  and  wrapping  the  comer 
of  a  towel  round  two  fingers,  dipped 
it  into  die  tumbler,  and  sofUy  wiped  her 
face  with  it,  observing  to  me,  with  an 
apologetic  smile,  that  it  was  so  waim 
that  morning.     The  Cameriera^  fired  by 
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the  example^  seised  the  tumbler,  and  hasti- 
ly dashed  a  portion  of  its  contents  in  the 
face  of  each  of  the  three  Kttle  girls  in  turn 
— string  the  indignant  shout  occasioned 
by  the  abrupt  proceedings  in  the  folds  of 
a  towel  very  fiercely  amd  roughly  applied. 
I  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  sight, 
^ich  in  no  way  disconcerted  her,  for  she 
turned  to  me,  displaying  her  dazzling 
teeth  in  a  bright  smile,  with  the  air  of 
one  well  aware  tliat  she  has  done  a 
clever  thing,  saying:  "Oii  si  rinfres- 
cano,^'     ("Thu^  are  they  refireshed.") 

As  soon  as  the  Greeks  had  departed, 
I  rose  and  dressed  myself  as  slowly  as 
possible;  but  although  I  spun  out  the 
process  to  as  great  a  length  as  I  could 
contrive  to  do,  I  saw  with  dismay,  when 
aU  was  done,  that  it  was  only  seven 
o'clock,  and  again  asked  myself  in  despair, 
*'  How  shall  I  get  through  this  dreadful 
day?" 

Of  course  it  was  open  to  me  to  go  on 
shore;  but  could  I  walk  about  all  day 
in  diose  glaring  white  streets  and  squares, 
of  which  I  knew  every  turning  and  cor- 
ner? While  I  was  debating  the  question 
in  my  mind,  the  "golden  flower,"  who 
had  unfolded  himsetf  to  some  purpose, 
looked  in  at  the  cabin  window  with  a 
scorching  glance  so  suggestive  of  his 
power  at  noon  in  the  dusty  streets  of  the 
city  as  quite  to  put  an  end  to  my  inde- 
cision. The  steward's  oracular  remark, 
that  out  of  two  evils  the  wise  choose  the 
least,  appeared  to  me  the  essence 
of  true  philosophy.  I  would  choose  the 
lesser  heat,  though  greater  dulness,  and 
remain  on  board.  I  went  on  deck,  and 
tried  to  sketch  the  lighthouse  and  port, 
but  was  baffled  and  rendered  giddy  by 
the  drifting  of  the  vessel  to  her  anchor, 
and  compelled  to  abandon  an  attempt 
which  aj^eared  likely  to  result  in  a  fit  of 
sea^ckness. 

I  was  summoned  to  breakfast  earlier 
than  usual,  because  the  captain,  who  had 
made  a  gorgeous  toilet,  and  appeared, 
like  Benedict,  to  have  "rubbed  himself 
with  civet,"  so  fi'agrant  was  his  presence, 
was  going  to  pass  the  day  on  shore.  Break- 
fast is  a  great  resource  against  ennui^ 
when  helped  by  such  delicious  grapes  and 
peaches  as  shone  on  our  table  that  morn- 
ing ;  but  even  breakfast  cannot  be  made 
to  last  for  ever.  The  departure  of  the 
captain  appeared  my  last  chance  of  an 
incident,  and  I  made  the  most  of  it,  watch- 


ing ever3r  detail  of  the  flowering  of  his 
lancia  with  absorbing  interest  $  but  the 
lancia  quickly  became  a  speck,  and  finally 
vanishedjdnto  the  inner  port  out  of  sight. 
By  this  time  the  reflectiftn  of  the  golden 
flower  upon  the  glittering  water  had 
become  so  insupportably  dazzling,,  that  I 
was  compelled  to  seek  the  friendly  dark- 
ncss  of  the  first-class  saloon. 

I  looked  in  as  I  passed  the  obscure  hole 
dignified  by  the  name  of  the  steward's 
C2&n,  which  had  become  a  perfect  grove 
of  dirty  towels,  beneath  whose  shade  I 
perceived  the  philosopher  and  a  fiiend  fast 
asleep,  and  observed  that  each  of  them 
was  firmly  grasping  an  empty  lemonade 
bottle  in  his  hand,  though  tiiere  was  a 
perfume  in  their  shady  grove  which  was 
not  that  of  lemonade. 

I  curled  myself  up  on  a  comer  of  the 
sofa,  behind  the  piano,  in  the  deserted 
saloon ;  spread  a  laige  green  fan  over  my 
face,  as  some  protection  against  the  flies 
and  mosquitoes,  and  soon  forgot  the  dul- 
ness and  the  heat  in  sleep. 

I  was  presently  roused  by  hearing  the 
piano  softly  opened,  and  a  well  known  air 
itom  Zrnani  performed  with  much  un- 
certainty of  touch,  and  extreme  simplicity 
of  harmony.  Looking  quietly  through 
the  interstices  of  my  fan,  I  perceived  that 
the  performer  was  a  small  cabin-boy,  in 
the  shortest  blue  trousers  and  most  pre- 
ternaturally  stiff  pink  shirt  I  ever  beheld — 
which  rigid  garment  was,  moreover,  so 
ridiculously  too  large  for  him,  that  his 
queer  little  bullet  head  was  only  visible  at. 
rare  intervals  through  the  opening  of  the 
huge  collar,  the  points  of  which  were  con- 
siderably higher  than  his  eyes.  When  I 
did  catdi  a  glimpse  of  his  face  it  wore  an 
expression  of  stealthy  rapture,  a  union  of 
ecstasy  at  his  own  performance — ^which  I 
must  observe  to  his  credit  was  entirely 
executed  with  one  finger — ^and  fear  lest  I 
should  wake  and  protest.  Having  gone 
through  the  adagio  (extremely  adagio) 
twice,  with  very  f:w  mistakes,  the  small 
musician,  emboldened  by  impunity,  rashly 
launched  into  the  allegro^  when,  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  executing  the  rapid 
passa^s  with  one  finger,  and  partly  fi-om 
some  imperfection  of  memory,  the  melody 
became  so  exceedingly  confused  as  to  call 
forth  a  perfect  torrent  of  ironical  applause 
from  certain  second-class  passengers,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  "  constituted  author- 
ities "-j— all  of  whom  had  gone  ashore — ^had 
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found  their  way  to  the  door  of  the  aristo- 
cratic first-dass  saloon. 

The  unfortunate  little  dilettante,  then, 
for  the  first  time,^aware  of  their  presence, 
fled  up  the  gangway  with  a  howl  of 
anguish,  and  a  face  far  pinker  than  his 
remarkable  shirt;  and  I  grieve  to  say, 
that  except  for  one  brief  moment,  when 
his  presence  was  of  no  accoimt,  this  his- 
tory knows  him  no  more.  His  disappear- 
ance was  followed  by  sl  unanimous  call 
upon  a  sergeant  of  riflemen,  who  appa- 
rently had  some  reputation  among  the 
group  as  a  pianist,  to  favor  the  company 
with  a  specimen  of  his  talents.  It  was 
very  clear  to  me  that  he  was  burning  to 
comply ;  but  looking  sideways  at  me,  he 
declared  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  dis- 
turbing the  signora  by  such  music  as  he 
could  ofl*er.  Of  course  the  signora  de- 
clared io  her  turn  that  if  she  had  one  desire 
more  ardent  and  intense  than  every  other, 
it  was  the  desire  she  felt  on  that  particular 
morning  to  hear  a  performance  on  the 
piano  by  a  sergeant  of  riflemen ;  and  after 
a  Httle  more  show  of  hesitation,  for  man- 
ners^ sake,  he  allotf ed  hifnself  to  ^e  per- 
suaded, and  played  a  number  of  waltzes 
and  polkas  with  considerable  taste  and 
spirit. 

It  was  during  the  last  of  these  that  I 
observed  a  tall,  portly  figure,  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  white,  and  having  the  tra- 
ditional white  cap  on  his  head,  which  it 
appears  to  be  an  article  of  religion  for 
every  Italian  cook  to  wear,  fitting  so 
closely  as  to  conceal  all  trace  of  hair,  who 
had  taken  up  his  place  at  the  door,  and 
was  leaning  in  a  gracefully  negligent  atti- 
tudq  against  it,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
whispered  reproofe  and  even  pushes  of 
the  steward,  who  appeared  to  have  the 
strongest  objection  to  the  proceeding.  It 
surpnsed  me  to  see  that  /  appeared  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  steward's  protest,  for 
every  push  he  gave  the  new-comer  was 
accompanied  by  an  uneasy  gesture  towards 
me,  though  why  he  should  suppose  me 
likely  to  be  less  tolerant  of  the  presence 
of  the  cook  than  of  the  bare-footed  sailors, 
who,  at  the  sound  of  Ae  piano,  had  intro- 
duced themselves  amongst  us  unques- 
tioned, I  could  not  conceive.  Whatever 
his  reasons,  however,  his  remonstrances 
produced  no  effect  upon  the  portly  cook, 
who  only  laughed,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  remained  leaning,  with  folded  arms, 
in  the  same  attitude  in  which  his  remark- 


ably handsome  presence  first  attracted  my 
attention. 

The  sergeant's  rkpertoire  was  now  ex- 
hausted, and  he  declared  he  did  not  know 
what  to  play.^  The  steward,  who  by  this 
time  appeared  to  have  remembered  that 
he  was,  above  all  things,  a  philosopher, 
and  had  seated  himself  calmly  on  the  table, 
smoking,  suggested  that  the  performer 
should  try  his  hand  at  the  chorus  firom  the 
Lombardi^  "  O  Sigtwre^  del  tetto  natio'* 
The  sergeant  did  his  best  to  comply,  but 
his  memory  was  far  inferior  to  his  good- 
will, and  in  spite  of  the  constant  correc- 
tions and  suggestions  whistled  or  hummed 
by  the  audience,  his  perfonnance  was  so 
extremely  unsatisfactory  that  the  portly 
cook,  who  had  been  for  some  time  win- 
cing and  writhing^  like  a  man  in  physical 
pain,  could  restraifi  himself  no  longer,  but 
suddenly  advancing  to  the  piano,  put  his 
hand  on  the  sei^eanfs  shoulder  with  an 
air  of  quiet  authority,  saving — ^*Lasciate 
fare  a  me  "  ("  Let  me  do  it ").  The  other 
rose  at  once,  and  the  cook,  first  bowing 
politely  to  me,  seated  himself  gravely  on 
the  music-stool  and  turned  up  the  sleeves 
of  his  white  jacket 

"What  extraordinary  hands  for  a 
cook ! "  thought  I,  as  I  looked  at  his  long, 
white,  supple  fingers,  which  appeared 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  his  figure.  But 
the  next  moment  I  had  cause  for  far 
more  surprise.  The  very  first  chord  the 
man  struck  revealed  the  bom  ar/isfy  and 
electrified  me.  He  seemed  by  that  one 
chord  to  grasp,  and,  as  it  were,  take 
possession  of  the  entire  instrument,  which 
responded  quivering  to  his  touch,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  mastcr-ltand.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  that  massive  and 
dij^ified  sound  had  issued  from  the  same 
wires  I  had  just  heard  jingling  beneath 
the  fingers  of  the  sergeant.  With  that 
artistic  instinct  which  seems  to  be  inborn 
in  the  Italian  people,  the  whole  motley 
audience  appeared  to  comprehend  in  an 
instant  that  we  were  about  to  hear  music 
of  a  very  different  order  from  the  last; 
a  sort  of  sigh  of  satisfaction  went  round, 
and  they  nil  drew  round  the  piano  so 
noiselessly,  that  in  that  moment's  interval 
of  expectation  I  could  distinctly  hear  the 
ticking  of  my  watch. 

After  a  few  grand  solemn  modulations 
to  prepare  us  for  the  theme,  the  magnifi- 
cent chorus,  which,  as  Giusti  says,  has 
"thrilled     and     enraptured     so   -many 
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hearts,"*  swelled  forth  from  that  inferior 
little  piano,  with  a  power,  grandeur,  and 
pathos  I  have  never  heard  surpassed  by 
the  most  perfect  orchestra,  and  rolled 
along,  a  glorious  wave  of  solemn  sound, 
now  swelling,  now  sinking,  and  now  rising 
again,  as  if  its  appeal  to  heaven  were 
carried  aloft  on  angels'  wings.  I  felt  a 
choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  threaten- 
ing to  force  tears  from  my  eyes  m  spite 
of  my  English  dread  of  ail  public  ^ow 
of  emotion;  but  on  looking  round,  I 
saw  that  the  majority  of  my  fellow-listen- 
ers were  in  tears,  which  Aey,  less  arti- 
ficial than  myself,  were  at  no  pains  to 
conceal. 

I  glanced  next  at  the  musician :  his 
large,  dark  eyes  were  looking  straight 
before  him,  with  the  strange  sightiess 
gaze  of  one  in  a  trance ;  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  while  grave  almost  to 
severity,  was  that  of  a  man  hearkening 
with  all  his  soul  to  sounds  thrilling  but 
remote,  and  difficult  to  catch. 

When  the  last  chord  died  away,  there 
was  one  moment  of  deep  silence,  follow- 
ed by  a  vociferous  bravo  !  ma  bravissi- 
mo!  from  all  present;  while  the  more 
enthusiastic  ru^ed  forward  to  kiss  the 
performer,  and  clasp  him  in  their  arms 
with  rapturous  applause. 

•*What  can  be  the  motive  of  a  genius, 
such  as  this  man  clearly  is,  in  adopting 
the  profession  of  a  cook  ?  and  what  a  sin- 
gular phenomenon  he  is  altogether ! " 
thought  I,  as  I  watched  him  submitting 
to  these  violent  demonstrations  with  an 
air  of  amused  condescension  that  ¥»s 
quite  confounding  to  me.  Suddenly  he 
looked  up,  caught  my  eyes  fixed  wjnder- 
ingly  upon  him,  colored,  and,  as  if  to 
cover  his  own  embarrassment,  dashed 
into  a  wild  fantastic  gallop,  with  a  spirit, 
precision,  and  brilliancy  of  touch  perfect- 
ly enchanting. 

An  ugly  little  child,  who  had  hitherto 
sat  quiet  on  her  mother's  lap*  now  wrig- 
gled off  it  tas  if  bitten  by  the  tarantula, 
and  commenced  whirling  round  ^  nar- 
row strip  of  floor  between  the  sofa-bench 
that  circled  the  walls  of  the  saloon  cabm 
and  the  long  narrow  table  in  the  centre. 
Her  example  fired  the  sergeant,  who, 
seizing  the  child's  mother  round  the 
waist,  began  spinning  round  with  her  at  a 
fnuitic  pace,  quickly  followed  by  the  rest 

*  **  Che  tanti  cuori  ha  scossi  ed  inebbriati'' 


of  the  second-class  passengers,  in  spite 
of  the  outcries  of  the  unfortunate  steward, 
who  protested  that  they  were  iuitipazzi, 
that  the  signora  would  be  offended,  timt 
he  should  report  the  scena  to  the  captain, 
&c,  &c     llie  musician,  with  a  wicked 
smile  on  his  face,  appeared  inspired  afresh 
by  die  steward's  dismay ;  the  gallop,  at 
first  only  elfish  in  character,  now  became 
perfectly  diabolic  in  its  fantastic  wildness, 
one  strange  variation  succeeded  another, 
each  more  breathless,   bewildering,  and 
eccentric  than  the  last,  until  the  sergeant, 
whose  first  partner  had  sunk  exhausted 
on  the  sofa,  suddenly  flew  at  the  steward 
himself^  and  in  an  instant  had  him  whirUng 
round  and  round  as  maifly  and  excitedly 
as    the    wildest    th^«.      This  was  too 
much  for  the  bare-footed  sailors — the  last 
image  of  constituted  authority  was  insane- 
ly bounding  and    twirling  before    their 
eyes,  and  diey  too  flung  themselves  into 
the  midst,  capering  and  twisting  as  if  de- 
mented.    And  still  the  musician's  furore 
appeared  to  increase ;  still  did  the  gallop 
become  more  rapid,  reckless,  and  fiend- 
ish ;  one  by  one  each  couple  gave  in, 
springing  as  they  did  so  on  the  table 
or  the  sofa  by  a  last  supreme  effort,. so  as 
at  least  to  afford  no  obstacle  to  the  mad 
career  of  those  whose  strength  still  held 
out,  until  finally  none  were  left  but  the 
sergeant  and   steward,  who  kept  it  up 
until  one  perfectly  unearthly    variation 
completely  vanquished  even  them,   and 
they  sank  gating  upon  the  floor,  amid 
the  laughter,  shouts,  and  vehement  ap- 
plause of  all  the  others. 

No  sooner  was  die  impromptu  sabbat 
at  an  end,  than,  with  the  natural  dignity 
and  courtesy  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
lower  classes,  all  present  turned  to  me, 
apologizing  for  the  liberty  taken,  and 
assuring  me  that  but  for  "  quel  diavolo  del 
nuovo  cuocoy^  they  would  never  have  so 
far  forgotten  //  buon  senso  ed  il  decoro. 
Of  course  I  assured  them  that  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly obliged,  both  to  the  cook  and 
to  them,  for  the  most  original  and  amus- 
ing ballet  I  had  ever  witnessed ;  and  all 
of  them  resumed  the  serions,  quasi  severe 
expression  habitual  to  the  Italian  coun- 
tenance in  repose. 

And  now  a  new  astonishment  awaited 
me  in  the  mysterious  behavior  of  the 
cook.  While  I  was  answering  the  apolo- 
gies of  the  company,  he  had  unbuttoned 
the  front  of  his  white  coat  in  order  to 
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take  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  wipe 
the  perspiration  from  his  hce^  and  unseen 
by  aU  bat  myself,  had  unconsciously  puIU 
ed  out  with  it  the  end  of  a  long  roll  of 
white  cotton  stuffing,  which  cleaiiy  form- 
ed the  true  sum  and  substance  of  his  ap- 
parently goodly  paunch. 

As  soon  as  he  discovered  his  mistake 
he  tucked  it  in  again  widi  extreme  dex- 
terity, while  I,  from  imwilltngness  to  an- 
noy htm,  pretended  to  be  looking  in  quite 
a  difTerent  'direction. 

*^Ora  bastal''^  he  said,  when  diis 
operation  was  completed,  and  again  bow* 
ing  politely  to  me,  he  arose  to  leare  the 
calmi. 

"  No,  Signor  Matteo  ! "  said  the  stew- 
ard, la3ring  his  hands  ijfpon  his  shoulders  ; 
"it  is  too  late  to  retire  now.  Yon  have 
made  me  danoe,  whether  I  would  or  no, 
and  now  yoii  must  sing  whether  you  will 
or  no.     Una  balMa  /  " 

"  Siy  sty  una  ballaiay^  echoed  the  com- 
pany ;  '^  jc,  sty  una  bMata}'  cried  I,  Mindly 
following  the  general  lead. 

Matteo  smiled,  seated  himself  al  the 
piano,  plajred  a  sweet,  sad  prelude  in  a 
minor  key,  and  sang,  in  a  delicious  tenor 
voice,  with  wonderful  tenderness  and  ex- 
pression, the  strange  and  moumfhl  ballad 
of  whidi  the  following  is  the  best  transla* 
tion  I  tan  offer,  though  it  sadly  lacks  the 
Mrild,  simple,  and  moumfbl  pathos  of  die 
original  :— 

"  Danghter,  the  night  was  made  for  deep, 
Why  dost  thou  watch  ?  why  dost  thou  weep  ? 
Who  soweth  lore  must  sorrow  reap ; 
Daughter,  daughter}  my  daughter!" 

*'  Mother,  I  can  norrest  Borpray, 
Six  long  months  since  he  satt'd  away  ; 
This  should  have  been  our  wedding-day  ; 
NeUo,  NeHo,  my  NeUo  I'» 

"  Daughter,  anon  the  day  will  break  ; 
Six  candles  we  to  churdi  will  take, 
And  pray  the  Virgin  for  his  sake ; 

Dat^tor,  daughter,  my  daughter  ! " 

"  Mother,  me  seems  the  night  wind  cries, 
'  Lone  oh  the  sands  thy  lo^er  lies^ 
With  none  to  dose  his  glazdd  eyes  ; ' 
Nello,NeUo,  myKellol*' 

'<  Daughter,  the  gale  islofud  and  wild, 
By  thy  own  heart  thou  art  begnil'd  ; 
Mother  of  Graces  look  on  mv^child  ; 
Daughter,  daughter,  my  daughter  \  ** 

**  Mother,  when  Ndlo  sail*d  away 
One  kiss  he  asked,  I  said  him  nay  ; 
The  debt  I  owe,  the  debt  Til  pay ; 
NeUo,  NeUo,  my  NeUo  !  ^' 


♦  Now,  enough. 


**  0a«glitef,  Iha  tetton'scrtiei  art 
Wreaketh  worst  wrong  through  true  love's 

smart ; 
Dau^ter,  come  back,  or  break  my  heart ! 
Danghter,  daughter,  ray  dat|ghter  I'' 

""  On  sand-bed  take,  from  wiUing  bride. 
This  wedding  kiss,  death-sancti6ed ; 
Our  coverlet  the  rising  tide  ; 
•      NeUo,  NeUo,  my  NeUo  !  »♦ 

When  the  plaintive  refrain  died  away 
iot  the  last  time,  the  whole  of  the  motley 
company  assembled  was  silent  No  one 
venturad  to  trust  his  voice  with  a  br(tv0 1 
a»d  the  singer  himself  sat  still,  with  the 
same  singular  expression  upon  his  face 
which  I  had  noticed  before — gazing  a  little 
upwards  like  a  nu»  in  a  waking  dream  and 
quite  unconscious  of  his  surroundings. 

Suddenly  the  steward  started  to  his 
feet,  exclaiining — 

'^  Behold  the  captain  !  He  is  now  along- 
sidC)  and  he  was  to  have  remained  in  p<Mt 
allday.  What  am  have  brought  him  back  ? 
Away,  Matteo  I  '*  be  continued,  anxiously 
and  hurriedly  addressing  the  cook.  '*  Away 
all  of  you,"  he  said  to  the  others.  <'  Be- 
hold the  captain  !  Lose  me  not  his  confi* 
dence  and  esteem." 

In  an  instant  the  cabin  was  cleared  i  the 
steward  shut  the  piano  and  retired  last» 
just  as  the  captain's  voice  was  heard  at  the 
top  of  the  cabin-stairs.  At  the  door,  how- 
ever, he  turned  softly  round,  and  said  in 
an  awful  voice— ^ 
"  Signora ! " 

"Well?"  said  I, quite  disturbed  at  the 
grim  solemnity  of  his  manner.  He  an* 
swered  not  a  word,  but  fixing  his  eyes 
earnestly  on  mme,  with  one  warning  fin- 
ger upraised,  he  slowly  achieved  the  most 
portehtous  wink  I  ever  beheld,  and  vanish- 
ed. 

The  next  moment  the  captain  entered, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman.  He  look- 
ed worried  and  out  of  temper. 

*•  And  BO  you  refused  utterly  ?  "  said  his 
companion. 

"  Of  course  I  did.  Wou^i  you  have 
me  subject  my  ptissengers  to  such  a  hor- 
ror, and,  possibly,  even  endanger  Uieir 
lives  ?      Absurd." 

"  But  somebody  must  help  the  poor 
creature." 

"True,  but  not  at  sea  :  let  them  go  by 
railroad,  where  they  can  take  a  whole 
compartment  to  them^lves,  and  if  vio> 
lence  be  necessary,  use  it,  without  shock- 
ing or  endangering  others." 
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^  Bat  yon  know  the  doctor  wd  tlw  ex* 
citement  of  the  railway  journey  .would 
probably  be  £UaL'' 

<«  I  knowthat  I  have  rcfiaedy  and'that 
it  was  my  duty  to  dot  lo  ;  thatJWMt  bd& 
fioe^"  said  the  captain  fboe^  *^JXa^ 
mi$te/^*  be  exdann<sd^  a  tndment  after, 
looking  through  the  eabin-wiadow,  ^'  hecris 
tbe  lady  herself  come  "akingBklei .  She  matt 
notiComeonboBd;  I.wiU  not.6te  kerf  V 

And  heran  qoickty.iqp  the  sleips^  kair* 
ing^  me  much  be#ibkied.^.by  ttt  OMnrcr^ 
ttiion  I  bad  bfardi  g**'^  die  'StraaaieiiBa^ 
dtad'  manneS' of  oar- usually  placod'  aad 
indblet-looking  cap<aia>  >  What  could  b^ 
die  danger  to  which  hexeAasedto  exyaae 
hia  passengers?  I  didaot*  like:lD  qam^ 
tiott  thie  aendeBian  wha  had  entarad  witb 
hiai^.for  he  was  wal^g  tip  and  down:  die 
saloon  in  snch  evident  distsaaS'aod  agitar 
tbOytbatJkaredtointnKle.  fi^cnbliiiiesa 
t»ie  he  stood  still  at  the  dsoA:;  aBdiiste»- 
^  ed  anxiously  to  the  soaad'  of  tbe  vaieea 
on  deck. 

In  about  half  anhouv  we  sMctbc  boat^ 
which  had  brought  the  lady  whose  anrimi 
had  so  troubled  the  captaini  leave  6ie.ires- 
sel  and  return  towards  the  ci^  ;  but  sfae  was 
not  in  it  Thecaptamnoar  camediMan^ 
staara again,  wipaag  his  eyas,  and  saidifta 
gloomy  voice-^ 

<<  Well,  it  is  done  nowr.  Tve  consent* 
edf  I  coidd  not  xesist  the  poor'  thing's 
entreaties.  Heaven  only  knows- wimti& 
endwUlbe.*'    '  .        . 

'*]Bkwvo,  captein,  biavoi"  exrkinwd 
the  odier,  embracing  him  with  Italian 
fervor.  **  You  will  never sepent  it^  never ; 
you  have  done  a  good  action.'^    . 

^Hampht^  said  the  captain,,  doubt* 
fbny^'  '^We  shall  see  if  the  pasaengers 
dunk  sow'* 

"Are  there  many?"    ^  .  ... 

''The  secood^lass  witt  be  ^teiuU  to- 
night; bat  theve  is  only  one  laidy  first-* 
clMS)  except  herself;  ^aiid  i  shall,  pot  M» 
in  tba  state  cabin.'*     i 

^^Mk  win  gp  Wgkt,  good  oaptai&^^all 
will  go  ri|[hV^taid  ithe  bdier ;.  aodimviag 
once  ^aam .  embiaced  hinv  he<ran  Jo^fid^, 
on  dfeCK.  /    .     .   .< 

" Humph ! "  said thec^^itafai again^ very 
slowly,  thoughtflilly,  and  doAtMty^.    . 

^Pray,  captaiiV*  said  I,  unaUe:  tb  be 
silent  any  Icn^^er;  '^aliat  is  tfaia.myslery  ^ 
What  isthe  duiger  weaie  t(»run?"    .-. 

*<None,  sigaota^  as  I  fervently  fa^e  7 
for  I  have  taken  every  possible 
New  SEaiES.--VoL.  XIII.,  Na  5. 


The  tmdi  is-r-I  Icar  you.  wiQ  diinit 
it  an  ugly  tmth^-fl  kavexaonsented  toiUke 
a  .madBMB.an.haan^;  andaa  be.i%:«at 
times,  ^ri^^htAdl^fvirtoat,  I  naturaUy  fidt 
veqr.nnwiMmg/to  -aspose  my  passei 
to  sttcb  paiafid  acebea  as  maat  occuritiwe 
shoiddbcieeoipallad  to  aseforoQ.  I  did 
not  wish,  lotsio^  hinv  Heaven  knowa;  I 
N&iaedall  his  friaads  aad^beother  ofltorai^ 
wbo  ,caaie-  to  me  in  port;  I  came  m 
board  again:  soULy  to  escape. their  .iii^^r- 
tunities-*^bnt  the  poor  lady^  so  young  aiul 
so  nnhaMPy^^vvhea'  she  ^oUowed  me  hive 
herself  and  wapjt  so.bitterly^  and  t^^me. 
how  Jfeer  own  and  her  childne»*6  lives.wece 
mat  sale;  hoar  her  only  hope  was  in  Ibe 
eaeeUent^yfaim  at  A-**^?*^';  botw  the  doc- 
tor told  hier  a  railway  jouijMy  would  kill 
him ;  itow  rsba  herself  had  now  no  other 
lesDuice  dwD:  t^  <retnm  to  her  £unily  at 
•NF-*i^«H ;  in  iatt^  the^  dgnora  akeady  feels 
hakb  me,  and  understands  that  I  could  not 
kelp  my^  But  I  hava  five  strong  jma 
cofloing  on  boaid.with.him,  and  they,^ 
keep  guard  over  him  idajr  and  night;  and, 
indeed^  the  deetor  assnrea  me  the  siea  air 
wili  act  aa  a  aaccotic  and  odm  him ;  so 
that  I  feel  sture  the  signora  agrees  with 
me  that  it  was  a  duty  to  tak^  him;  that 
it  is  a  good,  action,  and  that  all  will  go 
right" 

I  did  not  edio  thu,  sentiment  Indeed, 
I  am  afraid  I  felt.very  angiy  with  the  cap^ 
tain^  and  wished  he  had  been  less  tender- 
heaited^  I  know  I  went  on  deck  without 
making  aiqr  nepty  to  his  harangue. 

All  my  anger  vanished,,  how^vef,ias 
soon  as  i  hMlQiikedat  the  unhappy  lady 
adio  had. brought  altjthia  s^atm  and  im* 
easiness  upon  wsi.  .She  wa;i.sittit^,i)n 
deck^  wkhi.har  itwo  paet^  Jktle  chMien 
bjjr  her  skle^  anjbgacing  with  a  sort  <tf  jk- 
a^gned  eamestnaaa  in  the  dineotion  of .  tbe 
ei^-^«wafechiag(  aa  I  Uoanrnd  Arom.one-of 
the  saHoiB,  fer  dkebeat  thai  was  to  bnng 
her  aafotauaateiufcAaaid  dnboaaxl.  ^e 
was  young  aad  Very  haadaedie^  but  ex- 
ceasively  paleai^duai;  her  dress,  of  rich 
matoriuls,.  looked  aamewhat .  neglected, 
and  her  wboldbeadn^waathat  of  a  liesson 
ficom  .wiKse'  miad  one  absorbing,  6var« 
whelming  car^.  hhd .  dnven  away  ptmty 
nriaot  intenst:  i:ae;mr  sa^wa  fece.to- 
pressimofsuchbopdeasencbranceA  .!]Qie 
taM»  £ttk  childftn  placed  piettUy  at.  bar 
feet^  happily  oncopsciotts  of  their  gnent 
misfortune ;  ^bnt  dMir  ipothtr  only  roused 
herself  to  notice. them  when,  abe  feared 
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dMir  gambob  inigbt  m  ainr  way  anaoy  be  ofie  of  ui  fer   two  long  da^  and 

oims.    I  sat  ancbwaicfaed.her  for  a  iang  nif^ti. 

timay  and  afeeEng;af4leepm]ipadi|r^d  There  was  a  painlul  fascinatioalQraie 

taader  piQiE  crept a«ier:aii^  aJticfainclDcad  ia  the.madaiaii's  *fixed  and  ^lasdyiace, 

nie ^cttte  |o  forgiva  tbe  oaptaJB.  laruhad  and  I^aariniifd  gazing  at  hJm  agatnaNny 

t»8|^aak  toher;  IratilKiaiwaaairciervcd  wM^  quite  aaaUe  to. detach  nij^df  ftom 

air  aboot  hcfy  wfaidit  ciMaiiiiied  ariih  the  the jigbt    Itwas  affectiiig  to  diserveiihe 

knowledge  of  her  terrible  ntfSfottuiiey  xmr  uooeieing  effoxta  anade  by  As  w^fe  jaul 

d«ed  it  aimost  inposBible'  to  make  ti»  tba  Oiderfy  to  indnee  their  .poor  chaige 

fint  advance.     Suddenly  ike  soat,  and  to  look  at  or  repiyiii)  them.   Uofeaoaiaod 


wait  eagerly  to'  the.  auie  of  tbe  lieneL  ianaoxable,  iittuig  as  steadily  in  theaime 

The<oaptain  joined  lier  innnediateljr  afitsx^  attilnda  aa  if  he  kad  been-'cutxiajtopc, 

aadi  following  the  diieolkm' of  tl^en*  eyes,  with  hiB.boUow  eyca.  (taxing  abvays  atdw 

I  aspr  a  -boat  coming  rapidly  towards  n%  sameispot  upon  the  deck,  as  if  fixedin  a 


fittodf  as  it  seemed  toaae,  with  oavabiaoera  painiiil  eostacy  by  the  aigkt  of  soata  Jmot- 

As  it  draw^  noarea,  I  -  could,  distiagutsh^  raU^  ofa^ct  lying  -thcre»  and  he  seemed 

seated  in- the  midst  of  these^  the  mifortift^  <|oitp  mtconsckms   o£  all   aronod  ^liai. 

nati  madman.  Onex)f  the  little  efaiklren  went  u|)  to  him, 

As  soon  as  the  boat  came  alongadc,  and:  attempted  to  cUadi  upon  his  kaee, 

the  poor  lady  catted  to  her  knsband^  and  and  then,  without  moving  hu  eyes,  be.pnt 

endeavored  to  make  himlook  up^^^  in  the  ciiikl  away  ficam  him  with  hia  hand, 

vain.    Three  oan^tineeis  came  an.boaid  wid^  the  action  of  a  man  who  puts  aade 

ftrst,  4hen  the  Oiderly,  a  young  riflecian  an.  annoying  insect     I.saw  die  team  i^ 

in^u|ldress  uaiibraiy  with  his. arm  aflieo-  to  the  poor  mother's  eyes  at  tbe-idfi^ 

tionately  placed  PMi^  his  foniierc0ptp9n!fi  and  was  obiiaed  to  torn  away,  6»:  I  felt 

waisty  assisted  aptfaeistepa  the  very  ^last-  inyi  own  airoflow*  •                        .   . 

liest4ooking  bmnj;  I  ever  .bekeld  Uving  .'Atlhisrmosiecit  the  stevtard  cam^  to 

Md  moving  on  this  eacth;    The  other4wo  call  us  to  diaitt^  and  although  the  calm 

cambineerk  followed  dose^  behind.  dignity'  of  the  pbilosqpher's  maimer  was 

The  madman  kad  ao  hat  tqson  his  head  nndihiiaished,  it  stsuck  m»  that  th&  ma- 
under that  scorching  September  son.  I  jestic  serenity  of  his  couxHenancc:  was 
heasd  afterwards  that  he  had  himself  ruffled,  and  that  he  wore  an  air  of  aaiuety 
flung  it  into  the  sea.  His  shirt  coUanwas  whidi  was  new  to.  me^  As  the  lady  yfio 
thMmn  open.  He  wore  an  undress  miii*  had.iately  come;  on  aboard  was  the  i^nly 
tarf  jacket,  stzanflely< ton,! and  loose  first-class  passenger  except  tg^selff  tad 
military  troaseriv  saso:  maich  torn  abant  she  kad  ahready  maed,  die  captain  and  I 
die.aakles.    Wilii  faia arm  poand  die  neck  wafaalone*    . 

of  the  younff  soldier  who  su{qpotted  kkn,  ^^Tkis  is  qnite  the  most  tastelesa  and 

he  staggered  on  deck,  with  i&ud  and  miserable  minutra  that  ever  I  ate/'  ex« 

glared  eyei,  txA  a  face  .mqpressewe  of  daimed  the  captaiiL    ''If  this  is  the; best 

hopNeless  misei^ .mingled  with,  a  soit  of  yoncboasted  Nea|)olitaQ cook  cando,''  he 

pauidbl  astonidnneiit^.idndi  ft  was  difficalt  added,  turmng  to  the  steward,  "  the  sqoa» 

tei  look  at  widiout  tears.    The  look  of  you  get  another  the  bettor/' 

phyirioal  dsoA  mond  sufermg  about  die  .^' Yiau  see,  captain,''  replied  that^  dig- 

ma%  as  well  as  his  extreme  .weaknesi^  ntted  official,  with  a  bland  smile»  '^you 

appeared  to  dispel  all  sense,  of  fear  in  werc/not  expected  to  dine  on  board,  and 

those  who  had  gadiered  rowKL    A  doaea  the  signora,  being  English,  had  de^wod 

hands  wa«  reidy.  to  help,  him  to  a  seat,  to.  have  any  mmfsftia  pr^aned  for  her, 

and  a  dozen  voices  trttefinlcheeiing  words  so.dmt  diis  has  been  hastily  thtowu  to- 

df welcome;  but  he  heeded>noae«    The  ^^dher  for  you..    Not  every  poet  is  SJi 

canAiineerB  ranged  themsdves  behind  his  tmpravisatore^**  he  added,  resuming  .his 

ckair,  as  if  deabroos  of  keeping  outiaf^his  uroalaentrntiotts  manner* 

siriit;  the  Osderijs  whose  himd  he  atill  I  lodbed  at  the  man  in  utter  ^aiase- 

hdd,  kneeled  down  by  his  side ;  the  litde  ment,  for  my  wishes  had  never  beimoon- 

boat  pushed  off  again,  taking  back  the  suited  in  any  way ;  but  the  serene  uncon- 

geatkman  who  had  pleaded  die  lady's  sdousness    of  kis   manner,    completely 

caase  with  the  captain^  and  omr  fltrange  unaffectod  by  my  astonishment,  entirely 

'awhd  feUow-pasiengar  was  now  to  vanquished  me,  and  I  was  silent. 
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'<  By  all ,  the  saints,  what  cutlets !  '* 
shouted  the  captain^  whea  the  next  dish 
was  uncovered  j  ''  they  have  scarcely  seen 
the  fire!" 

**  You  are  aware,  captain,''  replied  the 
impcrtuzbaUe  steward,  ''that  it  is  thus 
that  the  £oglish  desire  to  have  thpir  meat 
Matteo  was  thinking  only  pf  the  sj^pora.'' 

''  With  great  deference  to  the  sifpuxat 
I  find  these  cutlels  imeatable,"  saxl  die 
caption.. 

'*  They  ^e  quite  too  underdone  for  me 
also,"  I  answered,  wondering  within  my- 
self what  It  was  ttiat  prevented  me  from 
unmagl^^g  the  steward  to  the  captain. . 

"  They  shall  be  cooked  in  an  instantf" 
said  the  stewafdf  carrying  away  the  dish. 
''  Matteo  has  shown  more  zeal  tha^  dis- 
cretion in  his  amiable  desire  to  gratify  the 
signora." 

''  Matteo' s  head  appears  to  me  to  be 
turned  by  the  signora,"  said  the  captain, 
laughing. 

Presently  the  stew;ard  returned  with  the 
cutlet%  dressed  to  a  nicety ;  but  it  was 
very  evident  to  me,  from  his  crimson, 
heated  face,  that  he  had  cooked  them 
himself,  and  my  bewilderment  and  cuii- 
osi^ inoreaaed.  "How  will  he  contrive 
to  hide  the  sbortcpmin^  of  this  incapable 
cook  when  he  has  no  signora  to  thrpw  the 
blame  upon? *'  thought  L 

The  rest  of  the  £nner  passed  off  with 
only  some  dissatisfied  grunts  on  the  part 
of  the  captain,  whose  mind,  fortunately 
for  the  steward,  was  so  preoccupied  by 
the  thought  of  his  queer  passenger,  that 
he  paid  uur  less  attention  to  the  dishes 
than  wa^  usual  with  him. 

When  the  ill-dressed  meal  was  at  an 
end,  I  went  to  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  found 
the  new  inmate  putting  her  children  to 
bed.  She  politefy  expressed  her  hope 
that  I  should  not  be  disturbed  1^  the  poor 
little  things,  and  on  my  making  the  kind- 
est answer  I  could  tmnk  of,  we  fell  into 
conversation.  She  told  me  the  long  sad 
stoiy  of  the  origin  of  her  husbands  malady 
in  a  terriUe  domestic  affliction,  followed  b^ 
some  professional  troubles,  incident  to  his 
appointment  to  a  nuUtaiy  stadon  unsuited 
and  distasteful  to  him;  and  described 
how  die  had  endured  her  misery  in  silence 
so  long  af  there  remained  the  slightest 
hope  cl  cure ;  and  how  at  length,  when 
her  own  and  her  children's  lives  were  in 
daily  peril,  she  had  rductantly  placed  him 
in  a  coun^  asylum,  where  he  had  been 
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mismanaged,  beaten  and  bled,  iiU  he  be? 
came  the  wreck  we  saw.  Then  si^ 
appealed  to  the  military  authorides  Icf^ 
assistance,  and  was  now,  after  endle^i 
diffloulties,  delays,  and  red-tapism  .ot 
every  description,  conveying  him,  a^.  ^ 
last  hope,  to  the  celebrated  asylum  af 
A- . 

**  But  why  are  all  those  men  with  him  ?  " 
said  I.  ''  Surely  he  is  far  to  ill  and  tod 
feeble  to  hurt  any  one,  even  if  he  shoula 
try."  ^  ; 

*'  Oh  heavens !  si^ora,  when  the  fits  of 
rage  come  upon  huu,  those  men  cotfla 
not  hold  hiin  even  ik>w,  without  the  help 
of  a  strait-jacket  and  the  slip-cords  th^ 
have  round  his  ankles,  ready  to  drawtp- 
ffether  at  any  mom^it  The  constant 
bleeding  resorted  to  in  -- —  Asylum  has 
reduced  him  to  nfhat  ^ou  have  seen ;  bi^t 
Heaven  help  us  all  if  he  should  have  ^ 
bad  fit  on  board  i "  Then  seeing  my  fac^ 
of  alam^  she  added,  ^^^But  my  hope  iji 

that  Dr.  C was  right  in  predicting 

wonderful  effects  froiii  the  sea  au: ;  he  got 
willingly  into  the  boat ;  he  came  willingl}i 
on  board ;  and  he  has  not  been  so  c^um 
and  quiet  as  he  was  ^s.  afternoon  for  a 
long,  long  while.  Another  change  for 
the  better  is,  that  this  evening  he  took  a 
biscuit  from  the  Orderly's  hand  and  ate 
it;  while  for  two  months  all  the  litde  foo^ 
he  has  taken  has  been  Ibrced  down  his 
throat." 

At  this  moment  bur  conversadon  ^^as 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  steward, 
saying,  with  infinite  suavity— 

^'  The  signore.are  requested  at  once  to 
present  themselves  before  the  polici^,  wh^ 
are  now  in  the  chief  saloon."  ^ 

"  The  police ! "  we  both  exclaimed ; 
"  what  for  ?  What  can  they  want  witn 
us?" 

*^  The  representatives  of  a  government 
that  is  beloved  and  respected  by  the  na- 
tion are  alwi^s  welcome,'*  said  the  stew- 
ard impressively. 

I  turned  and  looked  at  tiim.  His  hep 
wore  a  placid  smile,  elaborately  expres- 
sive, as  It  appeared  to  me,  of  the  odm* 
ness  of  a  conscience  at  peace  with  all  the 
world^  and  I  cannot  account  for  the  in- 
stirK:tLye  voice  that  whispered  within  me; 
''  This  fellow  hates  and  abhors  the  govr 
emment  with  all  his  heart" 

We  entered  the-qhief  saloon,  where. we 
found  not  only  the  captain  and  all  ^e 
passengers,  but  even  all  the  crew,  down 
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to  the  little  cabin-boy  in  the  cnistaceous 
shirt,  assembled  before  a  stupid,  self-im- 
portant official,  and  four  low-looking  Guar- 
die  di  sicurezza, 

*^And  these,  signor  captain,"  said  the 
official  politely,  "  these  are  all  yonr  passen- 
gers and  all  your  crew  ?  ** 

''Yes,  all,"  said  the  captain,  looking 
round,  while  the  officer  signed  to  two  of 
Ids  myrmidons  to  mount  guard  at  the  door, 
and  to  tiie  other  two  to  search  die  ship, 
**  No,  stay  ! "  continued  the  captain,  turn- 
ing to  the  steward,  "the  co^ — ^where  is 
the  new  cook  ?  " 

"Ah,  of  course  ! "  exclaimed  the  stew- 
ard, wiUi  an  air  of  annised  astonidiment. 
*•  Ohe  !  Matteo  ! "  he  shouted,  opening 
the  cabin  door.  **  Come  here.  I  come  and 
pay  your  respects  to  the  honorable  rojral 
poHce.  That  fellow,**  he  added,  tummg 
wi^  a  seducing  smile  to  Ac  officer,  "has 
observed  nothing  of  what  has  been  going 
on  ;  he  has  no  head  for  anything  but  his 
pots  and  pans." 

At  this  moment  Matteo  came  hearily 
blundering  down  the  steps,  saying  in  a 
stupid,  bewildered  manner — 

»« What  now  ?    Whaf  s  the  matter  ?  " 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when 
he  entered)  and  it  appeared  to  me  that 
several  of  the  second-class  passengers  who 
had  seen  him  in  the  morning  were  as  sur- 
prised as  myself,  but  the  crew  were  all 
impassible.  There  was  a  general  laugh 
at  his  uncouth  appearance,  in  which  me 
police  officer  heartily  joined.  His  white 
cap  was  pulled  over  his  forehead  so  as  near- 
ly to  conceal  one  eye,  and  his  face  was  so 
begrimed  widi  soot  and  dirt,  that  all  trace 
of  his  former  good  looks  was  gone ;  one 
hand  was  thrust  into  a  saucepan,  which 
he  waspoKshing  with  an  extremely  greasy- 
looking  cloth. 

"  Now  ail  are  here  ?"  said  the  police- 
officer,  again  addressing  the  captain. 

"  Si,  signor,  all ;  except  the  madman 
whom  you  have  already  visited,  in  charge 
of  tlie  carabineers." 

The  official  now  took  the  captain's  list 
in  his  hand,  and  beginning  with  the  two 
first-class  passengers,  required  each  one 
present  to  answer  to  his  or  her  name  in 
turn.  The  last  name  down  was  Matteo 
Oioia,  the  cook,  to  whom  the  officer  de- 
voted a  little  more  time  than  to  the  o&ers. 

"  You  are  Matteo  OJoia,  late  cook  on 
board  H.M.S.  Firefly?"  he  asked. 

"  Eccellenza;  ii,"  replied  the  man,  with 


a  strong  Neapolitan  accent,  wtiid^  I,  for 
one,  iu3  not  noticed  in  the  morning. 
"  And  when  did  you  leave  Ae  Firefly  f  " 
"  At  six  o'clock  this  morning,  eccellen- 
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Did  you  come  here  immediately  ?  " 

"After  about  two  hours,  eccellenca. 
First  I  went  on  shore  to  leave  my  wages 
widi  nay  old  fiither." 

"  And  why  did  you  leave  the  Fir^y  f  " 
said  the  officer*  who  during  the  whole  <^ 
this  interrogation  was  constantly  referring 
to  some  notes  or  instructions  he  hekl  in 
his  hand. 

"  Eccellenza,  die  sculHon  boy  was  im- 
pertinent ;  I  diastised  him ;  he  complain- 
ed to  die  signor  captain,  who  was  ai^pry 
and  ordered  me  to  leave.  I  had  long 
wanted  to  sail  wtdi  my  good  fnend  Ste- 
fano,  here ;  I  meet  lum  in  the  market- 
place; I  hear  he  has  parted  with  his 
cook ;  I  propose  tbj  little  talents,  already 
favorably  known  to  him  ;  he  accepts,  and 
here  I  am,  at  the  service  of  ecceUensa.'' 

And  Matteo  made  an  awkward  bow, 
very  difierent,  I  thoiiriit,  from  the  bow 
to  me  widi  whidi  he  n^  sea^  himself 
at  the  piano  that  morning. 

This  explanation,  which  strude  me  as 
being  given  very  mudi  widi  the  manner 
of  a  man  repeatiiur  a  lesson,  i^ipeared, 
however,  to  tedly  wiUi  the  notes  held  by 
die  police-officer,  for  he  turned  away  from 
the  cook  as  if  satisfied,  and  conversed  irith 
the  captain  until  his  underlings  returned, 
reporting  that  they  had  carefully  searched 
the  vessel,  when  he  took  his  leave  with 
the  air  of  a  man  conscious  of  having  exe- 
cuted an  important  mission  in  a  truly  im- 
posing manner. 

The  cabin  was  immediately  cleared,  for 
night  was  drawing  on,  and  the  passengers 
were  aH  desirous  of  betaking  themselves  to 
dieir  berdis. 

It  happened  that  I  returned  to  the 
saloon  almost  immediately  to  fetdi  a 
shawl  which  I  had  left  behind,  and  there 
I  beheld  our  solemn  and  sententious 
steward  seated  upon  the  sofa,  his  whole 
frame  convulsed  with  violent  and  appa- 
rendy  inextinguishable  laughter.  I  look- 
ed round  for  die  cause  of  mis  extravagant 
mirth ;  but  he  was  quite  alone,  nnd  al- 
thot^  he  rose  and  endeavored  to  master 
himself  on  my*  entranee,  die  effdrt  was 
abortive,  and  he  was  ^^ediless.  Al- 
diot^  greatly  mystified  at  die  roan's  sin- 
gdlar  behavior,  I  was  compelled  to  hold 
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my  petoe  upon  the  Mfaji^ct^  «•  i  did  not 
like  to  talk  to  my  unhappy  cotnp^nfon  of 
his  evidentljr  mcpmtibitt  nfarth..  I  did 
my  best  to  dieer  her  by  ap^ddng  to 
her  of  her  childreo,  and  encouraging  her 
to  look  forward  to  a  better  future,  and 
she  "Was  already  less  depressed  when  die 
Ofdeily  appeaced  at  die  cabtn-door,  and 
softly  addressmg  her,  said-* 

^  Sleep,  sigooral  sleep  to-night  widi 
good  hope— he  has  drtmk  nearly  a  cnp 
of  sottfs  and  gone  to  sleep  as  quiedy  as 
a  lamb,  widiout  any  opium." 

'^  Heaven  be  praised  1 "  exclaimed  the 
poor  wife,  cla^ng  her  hands.  I  now 
urged  upon  her  the  duty  of  taking  die 
young  sokUer^s  advice,  and  after  awhile 
succeeded  in  pessuading  her  to  go  to  bed, 
where  I  soon  had  die  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing her  fall  into  a  deep  ^ep. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  I  was  still 
so  much  excited  by  the  events  of  the  day, 
that  I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  far  me 
to  follow  her  example ;  so  I  weiit  to  the 
saloon  for  some  newspapers  the  captain 
had  brought  on  board  wkh  hioi,  and  had 
already  been  reading  soaw  little  time, 
when  the  steward,  putting  his  head  in  at 
the  door,  remarkedf— 
^'To  read  by  night,  is  to  gape  by  day.'* 
Considering  the  remark  officious,  I  took 
no  notke ;  Ixit  after  about  ten  minntes 
had  elapsed,  he  again  appeared,  and  said, 
I  foncied  somewluLt  uneasily'   ■ 

"  The  signora  will  do  weU  to  go  to  bed 
now ;  ail  on  board  are  gone  to  bed  except 
the  s^nora."      y 

*'£noagjhr'  I  said,  somewhat  diarply, 
risii^  to  shut  the  door,  so  as  to  put  an 
end  to  his  observations. 

After  some  little  time,  however,  having 
nothing  more. to  read,  I  decided  to  follow 
his  advice,  and  got  into  ray  berdi,  wonder- 
ing what  ODuld  have  ioducxd  him  .thus  to 
interfere.  There  certainly  was— on  reflec- 
tion I  felt  sure  of  it — something  very 
strange  and  even  anxious  in  his  manner. 
Could  he  have  observed  some  alanning^ 
^n^tom  in  the  poor  madman?  The' 
thought  alone  n^tde  my  blood  run  cdd^ 
and  I  sprang  huniediy  6om  my  berth  to 
fiEisten  the  cabia-door;  but  as  I  did  so, 
my  attentfen  was  attracted  by  a  fiunt  light 
smning  outside  ^bt  Utde  window  of  the 
cabini  and  my  ear  caught  the  sbnnd  of 
whispered  voices  below.  Going  sofdy  to 
the  window  and  hiding  my  Uce  behind  die 
cuctain,  I  perceived  that  the  steps  were 


let  down,  and  saw  a  boiat  drawing  noiae^ 
lessly  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  m  vfhiA 
boai  I  perceived  a  figure  in  white  makii^ 
sighs  to  some  one  on  deck.    When  the 
boat  wia  dose  gloagnde,  I  .had  no  diffi- 
cult in  recognising  in  this  white  figure 
our  m^terious  cook.     He  rose  up,  and 
steadying  himself  against  the  side  of  the 
ship  with  one  hand,  offered  the  other  to 
some  one  who  was  silendy  descending 
from  the  vessel.    Widi  great  difficulty  did 
I  restmin  the  cry  of  astomshment  that 
rose  to  my  Upi  as  diis  figure  entered  the 
boat  and  revealed  the  man's  own  double 
— another  cook,   equsdly  white,  equally 
pordy,  and  evidendy  equally  desirous  of 
silence  and.  secrecy.     I  rubbed  my  eyes 
in  utter  amazement,  scarcely   crediting 
their  evidence ;  but  as  I  looked  more  in- 
tently, during  a  whispered  o^oquy  be- 
tween the  two,  I  could  make  out  that 
they  were  ^  the  same — ^with  a  difference." 
Yes — di^  new-comer  was    a   shorter, 
coarser,  less  dignified  person ;   the  one 
idio  had  now  entered  the  boat  was  ^wr 
cook,  the  musidan ;  no  longer  b^;riined, 
dirty,  or  dumsy,  but  bright  active,  and 
supple  in  every  movement     He  fxdl^ 
off  his  white  coat  almost  immediately, 
lettii^  fall  his  linen  stomach  as  he  did  so, 
which  Us  doable  picked  up  with  a  smile 
and  tossed  to  the  unseen  friend  on  deck. 
But  the  complete  transformation — which 
caused  me  to  wonder  how  I  had  ever  fan- 
cied any. resemblance  between  the  two 
men-*took  jdace  when  he  pulled  off  his 
while  cap  and  displayed  a  mass  of  curly 
hair,  the  bright  red  color  of  which  was  dis- 
tinctly visiUe  even  in  the  dim  li^t  shed 
by  his  accomplice's  hmtem  on  dedc.    He 
now  stood  revealed  a  singulariy  handsome 
and  very  distinguished'^boking   man  of 
about  thutv,  wearing — ^what  I  fdt  was  but 
aiK>ther  disguise — a  blue  check  sailor's 
shirt  and  white  trousers.     The  boatman 
now  pulled  off  his  sailor's   jacket  and 
handed  it  to  die  ci-dtvani  cook,  who  put 
it  on,  while  the  unseen  fiiend  on  deck  (was 
it  our  mysterious  steward  ?)  threw  down  a 
sailor's  straw  hat  with  so  good  an  aim, 
that  it  lighted  safely  upon  the  red  curls  it 
was  inleiMled  to  covsn    The  true  cook 
now  clandMCcd  up  the  side  of  the  vessel 
in  a  heavy,  hulibering  sort  of  way,  in 
which  I  recof^nixod  the  original  of  the  as- 
sumed .dumsineas  of  his  '^counterfeit  |nre- 
sentment "  inthe  ifcaming ;  and  the  fugi- 
tive, for  such  he  dearly  was,  turned  to  the 
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boatman,  and  takiBg  the  oart  out  ci  his 
liand,  aik^  Mm  tame  questmi  wtadk  I 
<X3fM  notfhear,  b«tiirfaioh  evidentlir  Ittd 
nrference  to  the  dimotiOQ  he  iras  to  take. 
The  boatmftiiy  wUkeegergestiiie mod  oat-^ 
stretdhed  hand>  pointed  crat  to  fau]»*-^«ft  I 
Cmcicd— some  distant  ship;  the  other 
nddded  gaily,  the  taw  ihook  hmdi  bearti- 
If"  in  silence,  the  boatnana  sprang  noise- 
lesdj  up  ^e  steps,  and  the  strange  OMBi- 
dan  rowed  aiway  into  the  dark  alrae. 
'  I  retamed  to  my  berth,  but  I  need 
scitrcely  say  that  it  Was  long  before  I 
cduld  compose  myself  to  deep.  When  at 
labt  I  slept,  it  was  a  most  unquiet  slumber 
and  fiill  of  uneasy  dreams.  I  fancied  that 
r  "Was  walking  on  deck  in  considerable 
ttfror  of  the  madman,  whom  his  keepers 
were  endeavoring  to  restrain  from  attack* 
ihg  the  passengers ;  die  sleamwaa  getting 
lip,  but  just  as  the  boat  was  about  to  start, 
I  was  arrested  by  die  police,  and  required 
to  repeat  the  words  of  the  baHad  sung  by 
the  inystenous  cook  in  the  momii^..  It 
was,  however,  quite  impossible  io  recall 
them,  because  the  police-officerwould  ter- 
rier me  by  rapping  his  lurackles  violently 
«n  the  table.  At  length  I  became  con- 
scious dMit  the  rapping  at  least  was  aieali- 
t3r,  and  beatd  the  voice  of  the  steward 
caking  to  us  bodi  to  get  up  and  come  to 
the  chief  saloon,  for  the  police  were  again 
dn  board. 

'  Hastily  waking  my  compantoo,  I  tinew 
on  a  cloak  and  opened  the  doer. 

<' Hie  police  !  why  this  is  the  third  time 
to^ay.  What  on  ear^  cas  tbey  want 
now?" 

i  '^Tfab  time  it  is  thrQKStore  in  per^ 
son,"  said  the  stemErd,'  with  aa  unmbtak* 
able  chuckle ;  but  he  inuaediately  added, 
with  portentous  gravity,  *^The  repceseata- 
tives  of  a  government  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  the  nation  are  always  wd< 
ooroe." 

On  entering  the  saloon  we  bd>eM  a  re-* 
petition  of  the  scene  of  die  moming  |  ex* 
cept  that  the  place  of  the  stupid,  self-im- 
portant official  was  filled  by  a  stem,  intel- 
ligent Questore,  who  appeai«d  to  me  to 
mean  busfaiess.  The  ceremony  of  send** 
itig  men  to  inspect  the  vessel  was  re- 
peated, as  soon  as  the  captani  dedared 
we  were  all  assembled ;  but  this  time  the 
number  of  the  men  was  doubled^  and 
they,  as  wett  a^  those  who  veanaiaed  to 
gottFd  the  door,  wem  heavily  armed. 

M^en  it  became  Uie  turn  of  the  new 


eook  to  Ansarer  to  has  aame^  is  struck  me 

foat  he  *WwMt  WtMiMwIf  MBtWr  tf ni>#<op^iaMril ir 

iarwardy  airiraeveral  of  Aoae  fOMsent  com- 
pKniepted  him  upoahis  ctean  jGacev  The 
qnestioQs  ashed  Um  and  die  answers 
asade  were  aa  nearly  as  possible  identical 
with. those  asked  of  his  'doidik  bifare. 
Hia  ansapess  were  as  ready  asal  dvciun- 
stantial,  his  air  more  luJbmif  aadhislfea' 
poiitan  acocnt  fur  leSa  o«tfrntatinns»  but 
the  Questose  did  net  appear  aatisisd. 
He  Keened  to  him  aath  a  ctebemptuous 
smile,  and  when  he  had  ended,  turned  to 
one  of  the  sid>ordiBatea,  saying — 

<*Open  his  coat  ;  he  has  a  idse 
stomadi."' 

'<  1 1  holy  Viigm  ]--*I,  a  fadse  siomach  1 " 
eadaimed  the  cckA,  vioinatly  tearing  open 
both  coat  and  waistcoat,.' aaia  i^apluyix^  a 
vast  expanse.of  very  hairy  chest  ^What 
eair  Inm  ginen  ecceUenxa  so  stnaige  an 
idea?"* 

yptrWenia,  however,  was  not  oonvinced 
nartil  beted  himself  achranced  and  ripped 
somewhat  k>ndly  with  his  4nu€^les  on 
the  iknmislakabair  flesh  and  bloodejqpfoted 
beteie  him,  eansing  thereby  a  burst  of 
huighter  fitom  all  present,  which  appeared 
to  nettle  him  extremely. 

^^  There  is  nothing  to  lau|^  «t^  ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  he  said  severdy ;  and 
then  turning  again  to  his  sttbalteiii%'  he 
added,  ^^Let  hm  wash  the  red  color  torn 
his  hands,  we  Aall  see  that  di^  are  soft 
and  white." 

A  basin  was  instantly  pcoduced,  but  no 
amount  of  washing — and  the  ^^^**n^^«  cer- 
tainly acrabbed  away  mdst  vqporously — 
ooidd  reveal  any  omer  than  the  coarse 
red  hands  of  a  cook  in  actrre  service* 

Another  burst  of  laaghter  (inlawed  this 
experiment;  when  the  Questore,  now 
flushed  and  angiy,  but  still  widi  die  air  of 
a  man  who  had  reserved  his  sensation  r^ 
for  the  last,  said 

^'Show  me  your  beautifol  rni  curisy 
dignor  Matteoc" 

*^My  red  cuiisi"  exclaimed  Matteo. 
<< Holy  Virgin,  myrcd  curls!"  thm,dash- 
itog  <^  Us  white  cap,  nrhkh  •  he  had  until 
then  worn,  like  hb  cbiAle,  so  aa  neatly  to 
conceal  one  eye,  he  thrast  beneath'  the 
Qnestore^s  nbse  his  batiet  head;  very 
scantily  covered  with  laak,  Uiining',  Mack 
hair,  which  certainly  k>oked,aa  Vim  hmnan 
power  or  art  could  eve^  induce  St  to  curl 
for  knne  or  money. 

fiven  the  Questore  eolkpsed  at  tiiis 
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iMUT.  of  iaag^cr  whic^foUowodit  to  CMse. 
But^eflcaifyfdttimt  ho  wmsJKipelailjr 
offtfejeaoent;  aad  nfttr  a  fey  wBiii  iritli 
titt  mptftin  (wiiOy  «s  he  ind  jk^vt  flora 
dM  ftbkft  Matteo  odier  tfaui  in  kis  blook- 
QBod  md  foegnmcd  coiiditewi,  was^port>* 
Mf^  m  innDcent  ao  he  sppoere<^  he 
tkea-  departed,  evkfetttlj  in  an.  afaani* 
Mdde  tamper,  and  loolaiag  like  a 'man 
Gomrinced  very  much  agaisBt  kit  wilL  - 

.Once  moie  we  all  retaned  'to  aeet, 
and  ianraediateiy  after  the  anchor  wae 
misedt  and  mz  ntfaawd  vmi  of  the 
port  We  had  been  aboot  hidf  «d  .faoor 
at  sea^  when  aa  iiresittilde  iibpolie  cane 
over  meto  see  what  die  •mjntenout  Uxm* 
afd  might  be  doiogp.  The  .vessel  «mi  li* 
knt  ai^  darfc^  but  i  loonld  not  hriAg-  mcy* 
self  to  believe  that  the  philoeoiiher,  after 
achieving  so  signala  tihni^ht.wasidritady 
aaleeiK  I  stole  caotiottsljr  to  thedoer  oif 
hia  Htde  cabin,  and  peepod  in.  It  was 
eaopty  and  dark,  but  I  fiatded  1  heard 
BOands  of  smodiesed  kughter  mr  the  jchief 
salooiL  1  pushed  the  door  a  little  way 
opeOf  andbehehl  the  steward  seated  l^ 
tkfe  sidis  of  the  genuine  Matteo^  on  the 
table.  An  eaipty  champagne  botde  lay 
on  the  floor  ;  atiotker,  half  eaopty^  stood 
upon  the  table  between  them,,  juid  at  the 
moment  -I  looked  in  npon  tfaemv:  they 
wtoe  cknking  their  glanes  joyecniy  tage« 
ther^  softly  repeadDg,  with .  intense  enioy^ 
nient»  the  impudent  toast,  .^^*jEmoiva  ii 

•The  air  of  unrestrained,  roUkkiog  }ol* 
lity  of  €)ur  sententttsus  phiksOplKr  inkaled 
me  so  mttdx  diet,  witkeat  panshigto 
rdfeet,   I  opened  the  door  upon  thtni^ 


V  ^iite>att4r«vywaUto:laugh«t-die:Qiies. 
tne,  steward)  but'thefo  w«pe  those  present 
whon  aU  :yoQr  rdevtmass  had-  not  tde- 
osived  ;  I  sew  dda^wiaif  come  alongside, 
and  I  %m  the  Matteo  of  the  false  stomach 


II 


The.edect  npon-  the  two  was  lik^-  a 
thonder^tep^  and  they  gozod  first  at  me 
and  then  at  each  odier  with  ftusea  of  blank 
dismay.  The  steward,  however,  qiiddy 
rccovesed  hnnsdf,  and  spnnging  off  the 
table,  he  Ml  on  Ms  knees  b^ore  me^  ex- 


^*  The  signom.  knew  all,  and  the  sigflova 
bekl  her  peacel  Blessed  be  the  good 
English  signora,  who  knows  when  to  hsM 
her  tongue  I  Blessed  be  the  goodJ£ng- 
tisk  nation  wUch  aiwsQ^  protects  the  on- 
ftwtimalol" 

'  ,  And  diete  was  dieimpertm-bable  pWlo- 
sopber.  rorersnify.  kissing  my  hand,  widi 
theteaffs  streaming  down  his  cheeks  I 

'^Enough,  enooght"  I  said,  leeMng 
nmch  disc^mpoBed  as  this  display  of  eaio* 
den ;  ^*  I  did  not  oome  hese  to  say  dds, 
I  merely  came  to  ask,  what  o'clock  it  it, 
stewasd?'^ 

^^  It  is  neasiy  two  hoars  after  miJiiig)<, 
signora;  butwe  left  the  port  idmoat'  two 
hooTB  behind  tiaaa^  en  laoeomitiot  those 
accursed*—^''  dieia,  reanning  hi*'  dam- 
pan^  manner,  he  aaid,  ^^  Bat  the  repse- 
sentativesof  a  government  that  is  bek^ii^ 
and  nspected  by  the  nation  are  always 
welcome." 

"^Neaiiy  two  konrs  after  midnigkt!" 
tkoaght  I,  as  I  icduaed  to  the  ladies^ 
cabin.'  ''Well,  this  has  been  die. most 
bewildeting'^By  lever  passed  in  my  life, 
bat  oertainfy  it  has  not  been  dMy 
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sTunms  oT  street-life  in  London. 
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''TOTUK  RBSPeCTBII  HOUSBaOLDEat. 

^Wej your  cooatant  Dastesen^beg  sote^ 
mind  youthat the  asaaon has  aRii#adi when 
you.  s«  kindly  gratify  us  with  vQur  fcipual(fi 
At  the  same  tune,  we  t9if  toe  liberty  of 
cautioning  you  against  the  impositions  of 
persons  who  call  themselves  dustmen,,  bnt 
are  nrtrely  scavengers.  Whoever  calls  fbf 
this  paper,  please  ask  him^to  showhis  n^al, 
wfateh  has  a  igtart  ef  Brilaaaia  on  oneside 


DU^T  HO  l" 

and  a  porttok  ef  Lend  ^^^  on  the  other,  and 
yoit  wiUdee^ofalige  yoar  hhmble  scieaata." 

1%»  abOfv  is  an  exact  cow'of  a  small 
ein^lar  that  jost  before  ^lang'd^r.  last 
was  dropped  inco'the  «Moe  letter-box  -of  a 
dty  $rikiA  of  mhie*  It  is  ^attfymg-fibm 
many  fOiilts  K^-  view.  In  the  fltitt  place 
it  is  cheering  to  discover  that  die  cele- 
brated **  lAuxBMf  Dastman,"  irtlose  ftune 
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lif«f  m  iong»  did  not  in.imadciiioaittmte 
tbt  tchrMitages  altendiiig  a  poiile  «daoa«- 
tita^eodiA^  oaUnraliQn  oC  refiopi— nt» 
tiiDOi^in  a 0oil  ao  siMtr  promising timn 
aahcB  The  modsrn  odkctor  of  dtiit  is 
no  longer  a  rude»  uncultivated  MiaWf  fit 
•n]grt4  aasociale  with  infisiior  bdiigB^  who 
ave  ^merely  tcaviengttrs ;"  he  k  amptC; 
tnUe 'ii»eiiiber  of  «<  a  aooictjr ''  tiiat  faas.fi»r 
ita  t^ai^n  a  real  k>rd,  irhose  fioitrait  gmoea 
dm  ]9Brized  medal  that  doi^itesa  is  lo  be 
found  suspended  by  a  bit  of  Une.  jibbon 
round  the  neck  of  your  '' constant  4ust* 
na%"  hidden  by  the.grinif  smock:  that 
coirers  his  maidy  bosoai.  His  poebc 
bosom,  or  why  ^< constant?"  Not  your 
*'re^Nsctfttl,''  or'3rDur  ^gMteful,"  or  your 
<<dutiluL"  dustman;  but  your ^'cosMlattt" 
dustman,  which,  of  course,  means  that -not 
oady  is  his  shovel  aad  basket  yonra  to 
oommSftdi  not  only  will  he  pilot  the  poft* 
derots  ca^  and  in  &ir  and  fottl.weather 
mi^erie .  the  ^eets^  aotd  anpoanor  in 
Mt§t  lones  his  conang;  but  that  he  also 
tenders  you  his  affisotion.  After  such  an 
Meeting  Uttle  biUet  at  Christmas  time« 
Uiere  should  naturally  follow  on  St.  Val- 
catJiicfs  day  a  valentine,  depicring  ^.your 
coastaot  dustman"  loseehng  befoee^a 
sacriiOifll  Ase  he.  has  kindled  in  the  dnst* 
yaMl^  and  on  idnch,  befoe  a  bust  of  the 
'^mpectfoi  householder,"  his  tender  heart 
is  gnUing,  while  he  devotedly  eMcke%  the 
fii^s  fiercest  flames  with  the  aid  of  .his 
"  fentaiL" 

Ajm),  seriottsljiv  aad  irom  a  matterof- 
fact  point  of  view;  our  dustman's  cosr 
stancy  is  not  to  be  despised  -  We.  are 
under  consideraUe  obhgationsto.yra^  and 
should  miss  h»  hmnble  services  very  much 
were  we  though  only  for  a  brief  season 
deprived  of  tifiem.  Was-  there  ever  a 
"strike"  of  dustmen?  or  is  their  condi- 
tion so  satisfactory  that  they  are  content 
to  plod  on  without  gniml:ding?  Their 
wages  are  not  magnificent,  ten  shillings  a 
week  being  a  fair  average.  But  then  there 
is  what  they  "  make."  The  amount  is  not 
regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  inevery 
infltat¥»  wiieve  his-  «trvices  are  i^qnised 
htt  expects^  and  invariably  receives,  a  fee^ 
1$  difief9,>of  course^  aoeQ^iduig  to  Ma  field 
ofopeiBtiofii  It  ia  a  flig^uficanH  faot^  thai 
tho^poorer  the  neinhbofhood  the  fatter  the 
yield)  as  regards,  the  diiil4»ili^  iJass  as^ 
sused  on  good  auAoti^ithni^lhe.  «ol» 
lectors,  wcv^d  father  aceopt  seven)  and 
sixpence  a  week  in  the  neighborhood  of 


Brthmi  dcea»'than  twelve  iWUingi  ii  m 
*'.ionmd'';diat«ichidBd  BeigBavia.a«diliw 
more  anstocradc  parts  of  Pimlioa  It  is 
not»'h(0waiei».in  ihi^  stnctly  speaiingy 
that-  thfr  advantage  has  with  the  tenser. 
Tbtto  cmn  be  Httle  doubt  thataadgnu 
vian  bin  <^  dimensions,  eqaal  to  a  Betinnd 
Green  recqfitade  wouid  setnm  at  least 
three  times  mm9  of  the  simple  brkk-malb* 
mg  material,  and  fiv  tho  single  reason  dMt 
the  fiMBser  is  hasitod  to  its  legitimise  pur- 
pose. Vegetahle  ofiiad  does  not  find  its 
way  into  ity  and  being  ^ed  with  a  **  siller/', 
waste  of  Issge  cindcri  is stvoided,  andte 
reoovccy  o£  saoall  .aitieks.  mi  value  .tet 
have  been  fay  aceadent^  swept  from  the 
nwrntciishslf  into  d»  fire-place  readcMd 
psobable.  Bat  the  bin^  or  die  hl^  in  the 
ground,  or  the  anoient  bos  or  baisel^  tet 
m  the  regions,  of  «<|aalor  serves  aaa^ast^ 
hoUor,  at  the  same  nue  does  dety^as^i 
reposdory  for  thriftiesmess  and  extravn- 
gsace,  and  thatto  an  extent  Jthat  aoast 
seem  inoredihk  lo  the  nmnitiated  in  the 
waatefid  ways  of  the  very'p«MM-«  In  the 
matter  of  iatk  the  amdoot  of  money  thu 
day  by  day  s  titeralfy  tfasown  away  by 
this  dasB  most  be  ^lomous.-  To  be 
sure,  it  is  aot  altogether  to  Uame.  In 
well4>uilt  hciisea  the  kstchen^tees  aae  ao 
oonstructed  that  a  mnctnre  of  smaU  eoid 
and  sladcDd  ashes  will  at  the  coat  of  a 
penny  pnMfide  a  larf^  cheerful  fire  throQgh 
many  hours;  bat  the  gmtes  of  theordi* 
nary  court  and  alley  £Mu>rocnied  hooses 
will  not  bum  smaH  coal,  even  without  te 
slacked  ashes.  They  would  sudk,  and 
SBsouldsi^  end  smoke  under  suchiUiberai 
tfeatsaentr  Thstr  nacrow;  cnN^Eed  chim> 
mya  can  digeat  none  but  piime  gnsftanii? 
lumps,  the  flames  of  which  drive  all  before 
them  at  a  merry  ruinous  rate.  There 
must  be  flame,  or  the  small,  ill-ventilated 
room  will  presently  be  chokeful  of  smoke, 
and  so  the  poker  is  in  pretty  constant 
requisition,  and  the  sizable  lumps  are 
brohen  iqp^  and  a  great  accumulation  of 
"  small "  filters  through  the  gaping  broken 
bottom  bars  of  the  crazy  old  grate.  This 
would  tmt  be  any.  great  less,  sapposhig 
that*  oittdereieve'  cansewthin  the  scheme 
of  the  aUeyudwcHen^  domastic  >60ooobsv;' 
Mt  thBLt  wtsM  arMe  is  ncYtt  se^  m 
stich  plac^.  When  the  hearth  "is  swept 
up,  exceptjD(g  pieces  of  coal  and  Cinders 
so  larg^  that  th^y  stare  the  swecpei;  g^it 
of  counteaance,  »aU  tne  ''xnu€d&"  issbov- 
elled  up,  and  cast  into  the  bin,  nmdi  to 
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tUm  «ioittlMBt  of-  Mr«  Ditit  CotiMctcMv 
wkoM  «to^  of  wealth  is  tbe  greiAi  ciiide»* 
heaipy  that  is  the  inide  of  lus  brickfidd 

Nor  is  it  ia  sQiatt  coal  aad  €m()fura  sdooe 
that  those  whp  are-so  poor  that  thty  oewes 
h»ve  &re  enough  to  waim  them  ace  «o 
shockingly  wasteful  Weieitao,  thedust: 
man  would  not  exhihit  so  special  a  liking 
forthdi;  ctt8to«L  Xtisaoibiog  tohimhMr 
rich  a  dust4)in  nM^  in  this .  respect  bei. 
Whaiihe  looks  a&er  as  lua  perquisites  ate 
aU  Ae  ragSi  bone^f  and  bita  of  metal  that 
mair  meet  his  v]^aQt:e|Fe  during  the  has- 
ke^fiUing  process.  Hese^  again,  it  is  ea^ 
enough*  to  account  farwhatat  first  sight ap- 
peani  to  be  wanton  prodigality*  Jountsof 
neatarenotsopleat^  in^hese  poor  places 
that  the  bones  Ihoreef  acnimuhur  to  any 
salable  quantity  in  a  sboi^  time.  Thece 
is  little  use  in  taking  a  single,  hotte  to  the 
deider  iii  tbat.artiele*  .  For  a  whole  pouiid 
weight  of  it  he  will  giye  hut  a  single  haU^ 
penny*  What  is  to  be  dooe^  then  ?  There 
is  no  place  whcte  bones  wmy  be  stcned ; 
beudesy  they  are^pt  in  time  to  giow  ua- 
savory  when  kept  in  a  living,  room  that  is 
bkewise:  a  bed-cbandber^  and  so  away  with 
it  to  the  dttsMiin*  SoiKth.ragsandwom* 
out  ghanst  MEid  a  dozeo  odnnr  unconsidtied^ 
becanse  in  ds$ail  umi»adoetable«  trifies* 
But;  what  Ihey  aoaottat  to  when  indttstnoua^ 
ly  coUeetcd  together  the  only  peiaon 
competent 'to  decide  ia  the  dustman  him- 
acM,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  he  estpected  that 
he  will  make  coofisssioni  since  adiat  he 
calls  ^^ perks"  (which  is  a  playfal  way  he 
has  of  shortaung  the  .word  ^  perquisites  ") 
his  maaters  call  pklcii^  aad  steaUng«  It 
is  his  duty  to  take  to  the  "yard"  eveiy 
mofieLof  dmtrbin  pnsdtioehe  may  coUecty 
and  "  bag  "  notbiflg  oa  his  own  accoupL 
Nevertheksis,  it  is  an  .aaosotained  fact  that 
many  tons  of  bones  andnags,  tiieir.  origin 
betrayed  by  theic  ashinesa^  dail^  find  fiiwir 
way  to  Ae  scales  of  the  by^stieet  marine^ 
stoce'xieBler.       •       >  i 

£tiou^  of  ^fpickiags"  mmains^  how*^ 
er^  to  amply  sati^  the  itidividiial  to  whom 
the  privilege  legitimately  belongs  Thia^ 
aa  a  nde,  is-  die  "ya«d  forqpnaa*."  The 
maitec.cotiteactoar  sekkm  takes  an  active 
pafthi'the  ooaduet  of  his.dasft  busineaB* 
He  piovUea  premises  and  all  oonvoiient 
tooisaad  machinery,  andndtuncommonfy 
alihesiipulatesfious  the  whole  of  the  "clear 
stafj^"  diat  is  to  say^  Ae  ashes  and.  the 
hc«ezet*^or£udforkilnjnse.  And  consider 
ittg  that  if  this  be  the  arrangement  he  has 


nothing  to  do  with  paiqpg  the  great  gang  of 
.  sifters  and  "  servers,"  it  would  seem  that  he 
nmst  haive  very  much  the  best  of  the  batgaia. 
A  little  inaiglut,  however«  into  the  pectdiar- 
ities  of  the  d^tbusiness  may  tei^d  to  show 
a  different  view  of  the  case.  Ispeakfivm 
the  expmence  of  a  penonal  inspection  of 
one  ipreat  "  yaTdt".and  it  may  be  aasumed 
that  m  the  main  the  same  system  is  par* 
sued  in  aH 

At  the  yard  in  question^  any  day  of  the 
week  excepting  Sunday,  may  be  seen  m<«e 
thmi  an  acre  loi  dust  heaps,  little  and  big, 
and  migh^  mounds  of  dust-bin  refuse,  and 
working  amongst  it,  «a  it,  literally,  standing 
in  it  Move  their  manly  lacemp  boots, 
sqiiatting  in  it  waist  high,  a  swarm  of  wo* 
men  aad  young  girls*  Why  females  and 
only,  femaief  shodd  be  eniployed  at  such 
bbonotts  ajDKi  dii^giaBting  labor  is  more  than 
X  can  SM,  but  it  is  without  doubt  "  the 
custom  of  the  tmde  ".  through  and  through. 
The  spectacle  of  a  dust-yard  at "  full  blaal" 
fiumishes  a  9m  commeatary  on  our  boast- 
ed gentle  .dealing  with  the  aofter  sex,  of 
our  loud^'^expre^^ed  repugnance  to  their 
engaging  m  work  that  is  unsuited  to  thmr 
delicate  ibrmatieix .  and  their  insuficient 
sti^ngth.  We.  ppotesteneigetically  against 
women  compo«tovs  at  printingofiicesy  and 
women  watchmakers,  and .  stigmatise,  it  .a 
sin  and  a  shame,  tW  so  many  dioui^mds 
of  isctwcy  and  mill  "hands"  should  be 
doomed  to.  a  life  of  coarse  aod  uowamanty 
dbiidgery  >  but  what  h&ve  we  here  ?  Maid- 
ens, moahem,  graadmotheti  (creaturea  not 
Ae  most  refill  it  ia  tnie»  but  undoubt* 
edly  with  a  deal  of  womanly  nature,  as  yet 
unotditctated  hy  constant  dust^scnibhaag) 
woriung  lor  heic.  bread  at  au  occupation 
that  a  coalheaver  or  a  stroetpscayenger 
would  disdain  on  accoimt  of  its  nastJoeas 
and  its  extreme  seventy.  Let  not^the 
geatle  reader  turn  from  the  .pkture  be* 
cause  of  its  ugliness,  but  somehow  find 
coumgeto  contamfdate  it  with  a  view 
pedmps  to  considering*— might  not  soma^ 
thing  be  done  towards  lifting  out  ofthedast, 
HteimUy,  the.  five  or  .six  hundsal  womeiv 
youpg  and  old,  vho,  within  a  circuit  of  fimr 
miles  firom  St.  Paul's^  gnd>  and.  root, 
amoagst  oflfal  and  garbage  pretty  much 
aa  pigs  doi  and  to  ttut  same  end,thesecur* 
ing  1^  food  enough  to  keep  life  in  them* 
This  is  not  *' sensaition,"  it  is  stmt  tfulh. 
This  is  e»wctly  what  t9kts  place.  The^ 
reader  may  have  some  idea  of  ^at  are  the 
contents  of  his  dust-bin  at  the  time  when 
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the  dOBtmen  come  to  etnptf  it  Them  is 
oothnig  positively  loathscme  about  it^  but 
stffi  dming  the  pvocew  of  M\mg  the  bas- 
kets one  would  rather  diat  bis  oiga*  of 
scent  did  not  too  detely  approach  them, 
Bttt  thta  is  the  dust^iin  of  a  welkxmAicted 
hovsehold ;  ki  poor  neighborhoods  the 
receptable  for  dust  is  also  the  repository 
for  all  flianner  of  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  the  iiibris  of  cheaipMi 
suppers^  the  trimmings  and  parings  of  cab- 
bi^;es  and  potatoes,  the  refiose  o?  the  tea- 
pot and  eoffee-pot»  the  sepuldireofdvowned 
Idttens.  As  a  mle,  the  aocnmnladons  in 
these  places  are  of  long  stamfog.  It  is 
not  contenient  to  have  the  dustman  too 
frequently ;  his  visb  costs  twopence,  and 
he  charges  JQSt  as  much  for  a  Uttle  load  as 
for  a  big  one*  therefore  a  period  of  a 
eoople  of  mondis  may  di^se  between  the 
emptyings.  Itien  comes  the  cart,  and  its 
teiriMc  load  is  oonveyed  straight  to  the 
yami  Vehicle  alter  vehicle  arrives,  and 
their  contents  are  added  to  the  growing 
heAp  which  the  *'  servers  "  (lads  these)  are 
attacking  with  ^ir  mighty  shovels  in  be- 
half of  the  female  sifters  who  sit  a  Kttle 
way  otff.  The  business  of  the  sifter  is  not 
only  to  shake  the  shovelfttl  she  reoeives 
from  the  server  over  the  stout  oigtn  wire- 
woHc  of  her  sieve  and  turn  on  one  side  aH 
tiiat  win  not  pass  through ;  she  must  sort 
the  "coarse  stuff"  remaining.  After shehas 
for  a  few  moments  tossed  and  shaken  the 
unsavory  shovelful  Ander  her  very  nose, 
and  so  got  rid  of  the  "  fkie  sluflf,"  she  must 
with  hOT  hands  oiiefhaul  what  is  left^and 
throw  the  various  vihiables  into  separate 
baskets.  It  is  carious  how  much  that  is 
raaily  valuable  is  fished  out  of  every  '*  serv* 
ing"  of  the  stuff  diatthe  reeently-airived 
dustasan  has  just  shot  down.  Itiiinkthat 
even  the  dead  kittens  are  not  wasted ;  they 
at  least  make  excellent  manure,  and  that 
is  a  oeaunodity  worth  moMy.  Material 
quite  as  unpromising4ooking  is  canAilly 
patl^.  The  baskets  of  the  poor  sifter  are 
atrai^ptd  at  each  side  of  her  and  behind 
heiv  jmd  if  the  work  wepe  less  repulshre  it 
would  beamnsiag  to  watch  thedex^erit|'that 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  experience, 
with  which  she  <' sorts"  and  <*pitdiea." 
She  had  need  be  quick,  forwitfs  that  same 
methodical  timekeeping  which  distin- 
guisbss  the  pitdang  and  catdiing-of  wood* 
bundles  delivefed  at  the  oilman's  dooiv  so 
do  the  <'  server  "  and'Ae  sifter  work  in  har- 
mony.    As  fast  as  he  shovels  he  <*  serves," 


and  she  is  invariably  leatif  for  him.  Mean- 
while she  haa  not  only  to  sift  away  the  ashes, 
she  has  to  make  say  half  a  dosen-  selec* 
tions  and  properly  deposit  eadt'  There 
is  a  basket  for  bones,  one  for  rtgs,  onefor 
broken  glass,  another  for  any  soft  of  metal, 
and  iasc  though  nbt  least  one  for  bnmii. 
A  consid««ble  quantity  of  this  last-men- 
tioned article,  in  wnsteliil  hmips  as  taige 
as  a  brick,  in  slices  just  bitten  and  then 
abandoned,  corner  bits  of  crusts,  aB  in- 
grained with  afdies  and  blue  wi^  mikkw. 
Of  what  use  couM  this  stuff  be,  I  asked 
myself?  and  as  I  contemplaled  the  basket 
^(Vowing  each  monMnt  more  foil  I  thought 
m  my  wisdom  that  probably  diere  is  MMh- 
mg  so  entirely  useless  as  dirty,  stale,  and 
mouldy  bread;  bntl  was  speedly unde- 
ceived. **  It  is  worth  Ihirtv  shillings  a  week 
to  me  ever^  week  of  my  Hie,*'  die  yard  fore- 
man explained  |  '*  I  don't  know  what  pro- 
cess he  puts  it  throcq^  but  I  sell  it  to  a 
pig-breedev  in  ^le  country.  It  goett>y 
canal  when  I  get  a  fow  tot»  of  it,  and  he 
gives  me  half  a  crown  a  hundredweight 
for  it" 

The  appearance  of  the  girls-and  the 
women  at  the  work  at  the  dreadful  benps 
is  a  sight  to  remember  Their  costume  is 
decidedly  picMnttque.*  Manly  gavh  is 
quite  as  commonly  seen  adorwing  their 
balky  bodies  astfmsier  though  orthodox 
raiment,  and  swadied  over  all,fRmi  the 
foet  to  the  bveaat,  is  an  enoraious  apnm 
of  twice-do«bled  sackfaig,'  with  an  addi- 
tional pad  at  Ae  ehest;  to  break  the 
"  bumpiag  "  fbfce  of  the  grnat  dumsy  sieve, 
a4uch,  even  a»der  these  mitigating  icir- 
oumstances,  at  every  jerk  stiikes  the 'poor 
woman  with  a  thud  that  k  qnite  disttess- 
ingtobehokL  The  oddkest  part  of  it,  how- 
ever, is,  that  huddled  up  as  they  are  in 
lags  of  every  shape  and  hue  (it  was  winter 
time,  and  the-snosr  was  lying'thick  on  dbe 
ground  when  I  last  saw  timn),  many  of 
diem  with  tattered  old  coats  and  waJst- 
eoats  somehow  bound  or  buttoned  about 
them,'as  regards  the  girlsimd  the  vounger 
women  esfKCially,  there  appeared  a  ^cks- 
perate  attempt  to  be  in  die  '^fashkm*?  in 
the  matter  of  bainkessmg  and  boanet- 
wsmring.  I  have  no  idea  of  who  was  4he 
gems  that  invenSed  and  introduced 'U> 
poHte  sod^Jthat  unsightly  afaommation 
the  Mgman ;  but  in  a  person  of  sudi 
en^iiiite  tasle,  there  would  doubtless  be 
foiMMl  the  m^t  delicate  sensibility,  and 
what  a  terriWe  shock  it  would  cause  him 
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tb  see  his  idol  crowniiig  the  scondes  of 
^ese  poor  dust^begrimed  scarecrows  I  Not 
modest  little  bundles  cf  padded  hair,  bat 
eoormous  protrusions  as  large  almost  as 
the  head  Uiat  they  encumbered,  and  se- 
cured from  falling  off  ia  consequence  of 
the  violent  osdllations  of  the  young  sifter's 
body  l^  means  of  a  '*  hair-net,"  the  meshes 
of  which,  crusted  with  fine  adi,  were  as 
^ick  as  packing  twine.  I  diink  I  never 
witnessed  so  strong  an  instance  of  the  de- 
badng  infhieiiee  of  iasUonj  exeept  it  was 
some  time  since  when  1  visited  Porthmd 
convict  prison,  and  noticing  a  difference 
in  the  trousers  of  the  close-cropped  ones 
who  attended  chapel  on  Sunday,  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
prisoners  to  somehow  procure  a  needle, 
and  with  fine  strands  of  oakum  for  thread, 
remodel  the  legs  of  tiieir  unmentionables, 
tightening  them  at  the  knee,  and  making 
them  ^'set  over  the  shoe,"  as  was  the 
fiuiaon  in  the  free  worid  when  they  last 
experienced  the  felicity  of  tneading  its 
pa^is. 

The  earnings  of  the  "hill  women,"  as 
tiiey  are  called,  average  about  sixteen 
pence  a  day,  and  besides  this  they  are 
allowed  the  privilege  of  carrying  home  all 
the  odd  bits  of  wood  they  may  find.  De- 
spite the  af^parent  umHu^esomeness  of 
their  employment,  and  the  many  hours 
they  are  exposed  in  the  diill  blast  of  win- 
ter and  under  the  scosching  san  of  sum- 
mer, it  is  asserted,  on  rehabie  medtcsd  au- 
thority, that  they  are,  ^  a  body,  a  heahhy 
daas  oif  paople.  it  is  ea^  at  a  glance  to 
see  what  malady,  they  chiefly  mifier  from 
•*^rheumatism  in  the  head  and  fMcty  ear- 
adie  B9d  toothache.  In  fear  of  one  or 
other  of  these  painlcd  ailments,  or  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  a  present  affliction^ 
at  least  a  third  of  the  hill-women  wore 
bound  about  their  sensitive  jaws  wisps  of 
rag  md  colored  han&erdnefe.  The 
wonder  is  ^lat  rheumatism  does  not  torture 
eveiyboim  of  their  luckless  bodies.  They 
pass  the  whole  of  their  woridng  hotirt  on 
and  about  the  bleak  heaps,  msSdng  a^ire 
of  ^'  breeze  "  on  whkh  to  boil  the  kettle- 
ful  of  weak  tea  or  coffee,  which,  with  a 
slice  or  so  of  bread,  serves  as  their  dinner, 
wi^  sometimes  a  mite  of  bacon  or  a  her- 
ring. They  are  not  afraid  (rf  bad  weater. 
Should  rain  descend  steadily  and  hesnlyy 
tiiey  "  knock  off,"  but  a  shower,  or  a  mild 
dioitth  cootimious  '^drizike/'  Iias  no  ter- 
rors for  diem  ;  nor  can  they  afford  to  be 


daunted  at  triflos.  No  wotk  means  no 
pay,  and  no  pay  means  no  food  for  die 
youngsters,  nn,y  be,  who  are  waiting  at 
home  till  poor  dust-grubbing  mamima  re- 
turns l^me  with  her  sixteen-pence  to  buy 
bmad,  and  a  load  of  recten  wood  with 
which  to  make  a  fire/  It  is  at  least  a 
comfort  to  learn  that  in  the  face  of  ihese 
hardships,  these  unlucky  cveatures,  driven 
to  sedc  a  crust  m  t>ui  dustbins^  are  not 
oidinaifly  but  extraordinarily  healthy.  No 
less  an  authority  than  Dr«  Guy  infbrgu  us 
that  he  has  given  dose  and  particular .  at- 
tention to  ^e  dass  in  question,  and  that 
they  are  amongst  the  healthiest  'of  our 
working  xx^puktion.  Hiis,  a»  regards  ^e 
^*  hill-women ; "  of  the  men,  the  dustmen 
'^  and  servers,"  he  reports  them  **  a  healthy, 
ruddy-complexioned  race^  du;  healtfaiest 
set  of  men  I  have  ever  seen."  He  even 
goes  tiie  length  of  asserting  t&at  experi- 
ence and  observation  justifies  him  in  de- 
claring, that  no  score  of  selected  London 
tradesmen  could  be  ibiiiid  to  match  the 
same  number  of  dustmen  brought  casually 
together.  Indeed,  so  often  is  it  shown 
that  individuals  employed  at  the  nastiest; 
of  work  enjoy  perfect  immunity  from  the 
most  virulent  diseases,  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  what  it  is  diat  breeds  iever 
and  pestilence.  The  hilkwomen,  whose 
daily  task  it  is  not  only  to  sift  dust,  but  to 
sort  and  handle  aU  manner  of  deca3mig 
and  eyJi^smeHing  matter,  ramkamoogst  the 
healthiest  of  our  working  popwuion. 
The  thi^^k-booted  gentry  who  spend  honrs 
daily  in  an  undergrtDcmd  sewer,  lift  the  iron 
trap  in  the  pavement  and  ^  come  up  smil- 
ing," and  appear  as  healthy  and  rosy  as 
salt-seasonod  mariners.  .The  .  ktboiers 
who  ar^  onjdoyed  at  bone-crushing  miiis, 
and  who  pass  tJicir  lives  in  an  atmoqptere 
to  breatiie  whidi  would  inevitably  turn  sick 
and  ill  a  person  uimsed  to  it,  are  quoted 
as  the  most  eligible  for  life  insmaace  pur- 
poses. Somewhere  at  Lambefh,  a  few 
years  since,  there  Uved  a  bone-crusher, 
who  was  likewise  a  bone-boiler  and  a 
maker  of  soap,  and  besides  aH  dii%  did  a 
huge  business  in  die  manufisctnre  of  bone- 
dust  manure  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric 
add.  At  last,  the  combinied  odors  asising 
firom  these  manufactures  induced  his  neigh- 
bors to  send  the  sanitary  in^dor  to 
speak  with  him,  and  in  the  end  he  was 
summoned  to  a|)pear  before  a  magistrate, 
and  show  cause  why,  as  a  bone^boiler  and 
crusher,  he  should  not  be  abotished.    He 
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responded  with  the  promptitiide  of  a  man 
who  holds  the  reins  of  victory  in  his  hands. 
He  had  not  one  argument  to  show  in  justi* 
ficatioii  of  his  right  to  keep  his  mills 
revolving  and  his  tanks  bubbUng :  he 
brought  with  him  nine  distmct  arguments, 
not  one  of  which  could  be  gainsayed,  in 
the  shape  of  a  £aunily  of  eight  girls  and  boys 
with  dieir  mother.  The  good  lady  herself 
had  been  installed  mistress  of  the  bone 
mill  as  soon  as,  with  her  enterpridng  hus- 
band, she  returned  fK>m  her  wedding  tour, 
and  never  since  had  she,,  for  a  single 
month,  been  away  from  it  All  the  chil- 
dren were  bom  ''on  the  premises,"  and 
there  they  were,  well  grown  and  perfectly 
jolly  and  healthy,  and  not  one  of  ihcm  had 
even  known  what  serious  illness  was. 
Moreover,  there  was  forthcoming  ample 
medical  testimony  to  the  effect  that  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  that  was  devas- 
tating the  neighborhood,  not  a  single  one 
of  the  many  '*  hands  "  employed  about  the 
awful  smelling  coppers  was  in  the  least 


affected.  It  is  very  extraordinary.  A 
single  bushel  of  decaying  bones  and  rags 
hoarded  at  the  basement  of  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house,  would,  in  all  probability, 
breed  fever  before  their  malignant  influ-* 
ence  had  been  at  work  a  week  ;  and  here, 
amid  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  same  mate- 
rial in  every  stage  of  decompositiotty  hu-* 
man  creatures  earn  their  daily  bread,  and 
eat  it  with  a  hearty  relish.  It  is  said  that 
an  overdose  of  poison  is  its  own  antidote, 
and  perhaps  the  paradox  holds  good  aa 
regards  the  toilers  amongst  garbage  and 
dust-bin  re&se. 

And  now,  having  briefly  described  what 
it  is  to  have  a  practical  acquaintance  widi 
the  dust  interest,  we  may  perhaps  the 
better  understand  the  pride  with  whidi  the 
individual  who  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  accumulated  ashes  of  our 
''  Wallsends"  is  able,  despite  the  dirt  and 
drudgery  that  oppresses  him,  and  his  wife, 
and  his  daughters,  to  sign  himself  ''your 
constant  dustman." 
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Go  to  the  geologist,  and  learn  how  long 
nature  spen^  in  accumulating  the  atoms 
that  compose  a  continent  Bid  him  pre- 
sent it  to  you  passing,  after  it  is  first  form- 
ed, tiux^h  its  submeiged,  glacial,  marshy 
centuries,  uninhabitable.  Ask  dien  for 
the  slow  growth  by  idiich  man,  made  mas- 
ter of  tiie  land,  attains  to  knowledge  and 
civilization.  After  that  find  ftom  your 
own  experience  in  how  incredibly  short  a 
time  man,  with  his  evil  passions  aroused, 
can  reduce  the  fisur  earth  to  a  desert,  and 
spread  havoc,  saffering,  want^  and  death. 

Yea,  destruction  is  man's  most  rapid 
achievement  Woe  to  this  generation 
that  it  should  know  the  truth  so  well  1 
We  have  been  confeundedby  the  frequent 
ruin ;  stunned  repeatedly  b^  shock  after 
shock.  Blood  and  destruction  are  so  in 
use,  and  dreadftd  objects  so  fiauniliar,  that 
we  have  ceased  to  take  due  note  of  the 
sequence  of  events,  looking  alwa3rs  for  the 
next  tidings,  and  turning  our  backs  upoa 
the  past 

How  pleasant  to  reflect  tiiat  this  feverish 
period  seems  at  laat  to  approach  its  term  1 
We  may  contemplate  tl^  ferment  of  pas- 
sion  as  a  thing  that  has  bounds.  It  is  no. 
longer  the  daily  life  of  waiting  for  unknown 


issues,  ftit  there  is  an  accompKshed  cen- 
vulaon,  a  comprehended  epoch  to  look 
back  upon  and  take  aoooimt  of.  While 
history  was  a-making,  we  could  only  gaxe 
and  marvel ;  but  now  that  this  diapter  is 
complete,  or  nearly  so,  let  us  know  the 
luxury  of  reflection.  We  feel  that  we 
have  Uved  throi^h  stirring  timet :  w>e  will 
meditate  on  our  catalogue  of  events. 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  die  a^>ect  which 
afiairs  bore  in  the  first  half  of  1870.  So 
rudely  was  the  repose  of  that  period  dis- 
turbed, such  has  been  the  excitement 
ever  since,  that  quiet  seems  an  abnormal 
condition  which  we  may  never  witness 
again.  That  first  note  of  war,  how  we 
refiised  to  believe  that  it  was  real  J 
How  we  hugged  the  idea  that  the  quarrel 
would  be  composed  after  a  little  alterca- 
tion, AS  so  m^y  others  had  been  1  And 
when  it  became  only  too  certain  that  war 
was  at  hand,  how  our  minds  failed  to  un- 
derstand the  feeUngs  which,  without  tangi- 
ble ground  of  qmuxel,  could  impel  two 
powerful  and  prosperous  nations  to  deadly 
combat  England  stood  aloof  from  the 
first,  shocked  at  the  reckless  behavior  of 
bodi  sides  ;  and  history  will  condemn,  as 
England  did,  this  oold-blooded,  this  gigan- 
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tic  crime.  But  there  was  no  possibility  of 
staying  the  combatants  in  the  ^erceness  of 
their  pride.  Europe  could  only  look  on 
aghast  and  shudder  as  she  thought  of  the 
fiiture.  France  —  impetuous,  romantic 
France — ^will  bear  all  before  her  in  the  first 
assault :  sturdy,  phlegmatic  Prussia  may 
endure  until  the  fine  point  of  chivalry 
shall  be  blunted,  and  then,  perhaps,  if 
^ere  be  still  sufficient  life  in  her,  she  will 
turn  and  overcome.  This  was  the  pro- 
phecy of  onlookers;  Prussia  herself  did 
not  hope  for  a  much  better  result.  .  She 
required  time,  she  said,  to  assemble  her 
powers,  while  the  enemy  was  already  pre- 
pared, so  that  the  onset  would  take  place 
on  her  own  soil.  These  forecasts  were 
made  while  the  hosts  assembled,  on  both 
sides.  But  the  very  first  event  after  the 
irrevocable  declaration  of  war  was  omi- 
nous. Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  both  cast 
in  their  lot  with  Prussia.  France  had 
fondly  draught  the  two  States  adverse  at 
heart  to  Prussia,  and  had  hoped  that  her 
own  powerfiil  interference  would  induce 
them  to  declare  their  opposition.  It  was 
a  disappointment ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Was  not  France  all-sufficient  in  herself? 

And  then  the  armies  gathered :  the 
French,  with  much  demonstration,  cen- 
tring on  Metz  ;  the  Germans  moving  mys- 
teriously on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
then  pushing  some  of  their  forces  over  the 
river,  and  along  the  boundary  of  the  Pala- 
tinate and  the  Rhenish  province  as  far  as 
Treves.  To  this  distribution  the  French 
answered  by  extending  firom  Metz  through 
Sarreguemines,  Bitsche,  Weissembourg, 
and  then  bending  back  a  Uttle,  so  as  to  rest 
upon  the  Rhine  at  Lauterburg  and  Selz. 
M'Mahon's  division  was  at  Strasbouig, 
Douay*s  at  Belfort.  Canrobert  with  a 
division  was  at  Chalons,  and  the  Imperial 
Guard  under  Bourbaki  at  Nancy. 

Europe  still  looked  on,  breathless  with 
expectation,  and  at  the  same  time  as- 
tonished at  the  huge  musters  ii^ch  it  tax- 
ed the  imagination  to  conceive,  some- 
where about  300,000  on  each  side — ^hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men, 

"  All  fiumished,  all  inamsi 

All  plumod,  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind 
I  Bated,  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed ; 

Glittering  in  golden  coats  like  images  ; 

As  fidl  ol  spirit  as  thenwnth  of  May, 

And  gorgeous  as  the  son  at  midsummer.'* 

These  were  the  hosts  destined  to  mar 
the  feir  face  of  France  j  but  by  us  bdieved 


to  have  a  different  mission,  as  we  won- 
dered why  the  onset  was  delayed.  For  the 
war  did  pause,  and  none  could  say  why. 
The  French  Emperor,  we  know,  intended 
to  carry  the  war  mto  Germany,  for  he  told 
his  army  that  the  scene  of  their  operations 
would  be  a  land  "  full  of  fortresses  and 
obstacles."    And  it  was  imdoubtedly  open 
to  hhn  to  pierce  the  long  German  lines 
which,  after  the  French  were  already  as- 
sembled in  force  around  Metz,  manned, 
and  probably  but  imperfectly  manned,  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  south  of  Carb- 
ruhe,   and  the  boundary  which  divides 
Prussia  from  die  north  of  France.     He 
did  not  strike  soon  nor  strike  haid.     He 
did  not  strike  at  all,  save  in  a  contempti- 
ble coup  de  thkdtre  perpetrated  at  Saar- 
bruck,  to  baptise,  as  he  said,  his  tender 
son  with  fire.   But  he  dealt  with  an  enemy 
who  soon  tired  of  waiting  to  be  attacked 
— ^who,  though  prepared  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  defence,  knew  how,  with  a  mas- 
ter's skiU,  to  reverse  suddenly  the  plan  of 
his  campaign,  and  dare  the  attack  if  his 
adversary  would  not     So  one  morning — 
it  was  on  the  4th  of  August-*— while  the 
pens  of  many  wiseacres  were  explaining 
to  the  world  how  the  delay  was  necessary 
in  these  days  of  great  armaments,  and  by 
no  means  a  circumstance  to  furnish  an 
augury,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  hav- 
ing broken  into  French  territory,  struck 
suddenly  at  and  defeated  the  division  of 
General  Abel  Douay  at  Weissembourg, 
slaying  the  comnunder  and  capturing  a 
^n.    Marshal  M*Mahon's  corps  was  mov- 
mg  rapidly  northward  from  Strasbourg: 
Abel    Douay    commanded     MTMahon's 
leading  division.    The  slaughter  was  con- 
siderable,  and  five  hundred  unwounded 
Frendi  were  made  prisoners.    Yet  no  one 
saw  in  this  event  cause  of  altering  the  pre- 
conceived idea  of  the  course  of  affairs. 
M'Mahon  was  said  to  becoming  up  in 
strength  to  avenffe  Douay ;  and  the  talk 
was  still,  for  a  day,  of  where  Napoleon 
would  break  the  German  line.     And  yet 
Weissembourg  was  a  field  of  late.     There 
rolled   Uie  first  wave  of  a  bloody  tide 
which  never  ceased  to  flow  till  gasping 
Ftence  sought  a  truce  to  realise  her  ruin 
and  hear  the  victor's  demands.  There  man 
gave  an  earnest  of  his  readiness  to  de- 
stroy.    He  did  not  devastate  the  land  as 
yet :  he  showed  only  his  ruthless  regard  of 
the  being  whose  coming  on  the  earth  the 
voice  of  the  Creator  had  heralded,  saying, 
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'cMuteis  upon  Fam^  in  fraiit<>f -which  cky 
tw^  tniytd'sbotd  the  14th  of  th«r  month, 
iheriii  being  no  lotigcr  a  hoftikvanuf  to 
bair  their  pH)gr«tss»  ^ 

Here  ends  tho  first  ntoBt  brilKtnt  chap- 
'tsr  ^f  the  eami^aiga.    Up  totim  ppistthe 
acUerementsof  the  Prassiant,  talmi  *aho- 
ipethert  are  probably  witixmt  pavaUeL    it 
.  vaa  not  simply  that  they  iron  battles ;  the 
troops  of  other'  nations  hkve  done  that. 
1^  was  the*  state  of  preparalicm,  equal  to 
•evbry  accident  atnd  toiDvery  teqmitenient 
of  the  war,  the  entire  absence  of  c6tafosion 
at  ha^diasard  actian,  the  gtave  disciplined 
devotion  of  the  ara^  wMch  were  aboYie 
all  praise.     Ovr  instruction  voiiM  hate 
lieto  larger  tonld  we  have  secai  this  host 
'0|»posed  byaworthy  adrersanr,  and  sub- 
ject to  more  of  &e  vicisailxides  of  war. 
rAtit  was^  they  carried  ever3rthing' before 
'tiMm,  conttoiieA  the  acts  of  the 'campaign 
accordinlp,  as  it  jeemed,  to  a  daHbetete^- 
framed  programme^  and  were  hahlly  called 
-wpon  for  sudden'  decisions  or  mgettious 
combinations.    Bat  wq  learned  dib  much 
at  any  sate;  that  the  nation  that  woild  ex- 
cel m  strength)  br  that  woald  even  main- 
^taitt  itself  in  honor  in  these  days,,  mint 
bdd  Itself  incYery  respect  prepared  fbr 
war,  its  oflioers  and  soldterathoDooghly  in- 
stnlcted,  its  arms  of  the  newest  and  the 
best  construction,  its  material  sufficient  in 
both  quantity  and  quality^  and  its  depairt- 
.mcftits  of  trtuisport  and  supply  p^rfectiy 
OEgatiized  and  in  harmony  with  the  other 
-branches  of  the' service    If  dus  can  be 
vdtae  cheaf^y  so-  aauch  the  better;  but  it 
,  must  be  doxie.    Aild  we  learned,  besides, 
.what  it  is  tO' have  war  devastatinga  land. 
^  Wo  uttderatood'  how  in  two   months  a 
,'4aa9ing<and  a  fruitful  country  mi|^  bepii- 
li^ed  and  Crana^^ed  into  a  deseit^  and 
vMe  to  flow  wHfa  tears  and  blool4    We 
:  wnfe  terribly  convinced  of  man's  fower  to 
undo  the  work  of  nature  and  of  pBOgress- 
-  tog  hiduslrious  ma»f  and  t6  foioeiiaok  vast 
;  districts  to  the  condition  of  ptinitiye  colo- 
.  lusls.    It  is  hoped,  too,  thatwehave  been 
taught  the  prudenceof  inaufiil|:^onrselves, 
be  the  coat  what  it  may^  agamsl  the  in- 
vasion of.  our  native  lind    We  can  do  it, 
and  we  must 

When  Paris  beard  of  die  fhte  of  the  £m- 
ptaDor  and  bis  amiy,  ^  flew  to  her  accus- 
tomed stimulant,  itisttead  Of  -cahy^  And 
wiaely  considering  these  mischanote^  As 
aweak  man  galas  oenrageto^ndutv  e!vil 
from  the  dram-botlk^  Paria  wrought  her- 


aklf  ftOthartMste  by  a*  pohdcgd  reyuitkm. 
The  Ministiyfdispersed  :•  ^  fimprsss^Re- 
geat'fledito  fingland:  altepublicwaa'pio- 
dainledo  'Wh^reieveiyllnngwas- being,  cast 
into  a  chootie^ortea^  thelmpefial'anown, 
as  a/matterof  course^  was  -tmiatbled  aa  A 
selfeleotcd' Government  with  ihe  aoqid- 
estfence  «f  •  the  country,  ^assaroed  '  die 
pow^rsof  slate,  and  called  itself  the  Gov- 
ernment 'of  "National  Defence:  Jt  pno- 
-daimod  itself  pre-eminentiy  a  Govemment 
of  Peaoe ;  but  it  also  pcoclaimed  diat  k 
would  ik)t  purchase  peace  by  relinquidiing 
an  inch  of  ttoitoiy  or  a  stone  of  a  fortress, 
whkh'seemed  a  itmndabout  way  of  saying 
that  It  did  ik>t  ii^nd  to  hav^e  peace^dt  alL 
Bat  France'  likes  the  sound  of  the  irord 
J^eatii  though  it  hsay  be  careless  nboat 
the  thnig  Si^iified  The  Empire  also  was 
Peaoe } 

The  Prassian  hosts  ooming  up  from  the 
eastward  ranged  themselves  ixMiiid  Paris 
in  ^e  latter  luilf  of  September,  and  pto- 
ceeded  to. farm  the  investments  From 
thii  point,  Mwevet)  die  decision  and  the 
immutable  purpose  which  had  marked 
dieir  pi!>ooMdings  are  not  so  apparent 
'Thoiq;h  diey^  no  doubt,  intended  to  be- 
coiDci  raast^rsi  of<the  city,  yet  they  clcariy 
hesilattfd  so  niscfa  about  using  the  ladiaa- 
ry  tiieana  fior  attaining  that  object^  that 
they:gready  Jiazarded  their  soccessw  At 
iest^cy  appeal^  to  think  that  fiuniae 
atone 'would  give  them  their  desire ;  and 
they  sat  looking  at  the  city  for  three 
months  withoit  attaching  it  At  the  be- 
gjnniiig  of  16171  they  be^cn  to  attade,  as 
if  despairing  of  dieir  first  pfam.  Nofw  die 
'  attack,  if  to  be  made  at  all,  should  have 
bcien  knode  in  October.  They  obtained 
the  «Utrendef  at  last,  and  so  did  not  intur 
disappamfement  as  regarded  the  result; 
the^'prertyiev  howeret,  which  at  first  at- 
'  tangled  ito  their  movements,  dechaed' after 
th^  airivalbWftai^  Pans. 

Atncfiloliaftba  fm  peace  between*  Count 

•  Bistnhrok  *  and    M.    Jules    Favne   was 

:  openod ;;  but  at  the  Republicans  would 

hear  of'tto*  sunender  of  territory,  no  peace 

waS'Uade.'  This  Prussian  band  was  drawn 

more  elosti^  round  Paris,  while  the  Frendi 

'Gowcnment'  niade  to  the  country  un* 

bonnded/pnmaaes  of  vict^  by  me^s  of 

^  due  kvies-  which  Republican  aidor  was 

■nrtf't^  eviokei'     The  inunense  regular 

anny  of  Franoe  had  retreated  before  their 

enemi^-   One  huge  segment  had'sinren- 

demd  and  gone  into  oqstivity,  Mid  an- 
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othar  segment,  comprising  nearly  til  the 
remainder,  was  i^ut  up  in  Met2  and  nei^ 
tralized     The  hw  regular  troops  tfiat  re- 
mained were  in  Paris,  andthese,  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands,  were  tkoroog^ly  de- 
moralized.    Yet,  notwithstanding  this  col- 
lapse, armies  were  to  start  up  at  the  touch 
of  the  Republican  wand,  whose  acbie^- 
ments  should  call  back  the  glories  of  the 
first  Revolution,  annihilate  their  enemies, 
and  restore  its  sanctity  to    the  scil  <k 
France.     However  one  roiffht  distrust  the 
bombast  that  was  uttered,  it  was  impossi- 
Ue,  before  they  had  made  thisir  attempts, 
to  prove  diat  these  loud  talkenthad  really 
no  resource,  and  no  rational  hope  of  suc- 
cess.    Now  that  ^e  event  is  known,  they 
lie  open  to  having,  by  most  unwarranta- 
ble diekisions,  prolonged  tbe  miseries  and 
aggravated  the  humiliation  of  their  coun- 
tiy.     For  the  agony,  and  liie  exhaustion, 
and  the  arrest  of  civilization  which  France 
has  undergone  since   the   autumn,   the 
Government  of  National  Defence  is  re- 
sponsible, rather  than  the  sword  of  Prus- 
sia. 

As  resistance  d  f<ndrani€  was  now  ^ 
cry,  Paris  was  victualled  and  otherwise 
provided  for  the  long  and  trying  siege  that 
was  expected.  Her  suburbs  were  ruth- 
lessly defkced,  and  the  timber  of  her  beau- 
tifiil  woods  cut  down.  The  Germans 
were  not,  of  course,  allowed  to  establish 
tiiemselves  around  the  walls  entirely  un- 
opposed, while  tiie  defending  forces  num- 
bered 300,000  men,  made  up  of  troops  of 
the  line,  National  Guards,  Mobiles,  and 
marine  artillery*  Here  and  there  the 
French  troops  who  were  found  occupying 
positions  outside  the  fortifications  at- 
temped  to  make  good  their  ground,  but 
were  invariably  driven  in.  Once  or  twice 
the  garrison  debouched  into  the  plains, 
and  tried  the  fortmie  of  battle,  which  to 
them  was  in  every  instance  heavy  loss  and 
discomfiture,  and  there  were  numerous 
small  but  unavailing  sorties.  The  general 
result  showed  the  utter  inability  of  the  de- 
fenders to  cope  outside  of  the  walls  with 
the  attacking  forces.  The  useless  efforts 
attracted  some  attention  when  they  were 
made,  bat  the^  had  so  littie  effect  in  re- 
spect to  the  siege  that  they  are  not  worth 
recounting  •  in  detail.  Meanwhile  the 
Govermnent  put  a  pressure  upon  the 
country,  and  began  to  assemble  an  army 
*<  behind  the  I^iie,"  as  tiie  saying  was, 
from  which  am^,  being  a  Republican  and 


not  an  Imperial  force,  immense  exploits 
were  promised.  The  Government,  or  the 
principal  members  of  it,  before  the  capital 
was  wholly  invested,  removed  itom  Paijfe 
to  Tours.  General  Trochu,  the  comman- 
dant of  Pari^  was  said  to  be  exhibiting 
prodigious  energy  in  training  within  the 
walls  the  immense  force  which  was  to  be 
tised  for  the  defence,  and  which,  co-oper- 
ating vigorously  with  the  army  of  thb 
Loire,  would,  it  was  hoped, "  occupy  the 
Gennans  ra^r  more  closely  &an  they 
might  'de^e. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  came 
^e  news  that  Strasbourg  had  surrender^ 
on  the  »7th.  It  had  stood  a  siege  of 
some  forty-eight  days,  whereof  the  attack 
does  not  seetn  to  have  been  very  vigorous- 
ly conducted,  nor  the  defence  to  have  had 
a«iy  very  brilliant  episode.  Neverthelete 
the  passive  courage  of  the  defenders  was 
respectable,  and  the  capitulation  of  the 
town  an  evil  for  France,  as  it  set  free  be- 
tween 20^000  and  30,060  German  soldiers 
who  had  been  besieging,  and  it  opened 
another  way  from  Germany  into  France, 
exposing  more  of  the  eastern  departmeitts 
to  be  ravaged  by  the  enemy.  450  French 
officers  and  17,000  soldiers  surrendered. 
It  was  still  strongly  in  fkvor  of  the  French 
tiiat  Metz  continued  to  hold  out;  The 
force  there  inlprisoned,  if  it  could  do 
nothing  more,  at  least  occupied  200,000 
Germans  in  watching  it ;  and  if  anything 
was  to  be  done  on  tiie  Loire  or  elsewhere, 
it  was  plainly  desirable  to  do  it  befoi-e 
these  Germans  should  be  disposable  in 
other  directions.  Besides  the  army  of  the 
Loire  an  army  of  Lyons  was  announced, 
as  also  levies  in  the  east  of  France.  The 
first  mentioned  began  to  take  some  form 
under  the  coi;nmand  of  General  de  la 
Motte  Rouge,  and  notices  of  its  distribu- 
tion and  movements  were  regulariy 
given. 

Balloons  were  in  this  siege  used  for 
escaping  from  Paris,  and'  for  emitting 
intelligence  therefrom.  Great  Mttt  at- 
tached to  one  a§rial  vo3rage  by  which 
M.  Gambetta,  who  was  Minister  of  the 
Interior  at  the  birth  of  the  Republic, 
arrived  safely  at  Amiens  firom  Paris,  on  the 
8th  CK^ber.  He  came  to  awaken  the 
Departments  to  the  necessity  for  instant, 
general,  and  unremitting  exertitm  if  Paris 
was  to  be  s«ved,  and  France  to  be  victo- 
rious^ He  proclaimed  and  exhorted,  and 
he  ^  more  than  this :  he  undertone  the 
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diiectkHi  of  tfubigs  mSitaiy,  beoonin^  in 
fikCU  War  Ministrr;  ordered  levies  aad 
oqnipmeats^  se(  up  and  pit  dovm  com- 
«UAdcfs»  aad  |^ve  a  decided  inpetuB  lo 
Ae  kind  of  mihlaiy  exeitioii  of  wbicfa  tke 
coTOtty  wa&jret  capabki,  OfwkalTalae 
tlub  waaiwmrioa  was  we  knovaov.  At 
Aie  tune  of  M.  GanbetU*s  desoeat  froai 
Ae  upper  air,  it  raised  atw  hope  ia  naaf 
vdl-wtshers  of  Fraace  vbo  had  beea 
peUiaK  to  deipair  Aboat  the  same  daae 
caaw  Geacial  Garibakti.  aad  offered  hk 
services  to  the  Republic  They 
accepted*  aad 
Ike  Vo»e&  But  akaost  the  irsi  iatell> 
feac^  after  that  vhkh  aaaoaaccd  these 
eaeigetic  prooeedii^^  vas  of  disartKr  id 
aBthearaaes.  The  aoqr  ia  the  oast  of 
JFkaDoe»  said  ta  a—ibcr  i^ooo 
attacked  hf  a  hide  anay  of 
vhcx  a^K^ww  daaated  bv  the 
sapedohtT  of  their  caeaajr>  fought 
s^puubr  beat  hiaa.  It 
the  ruiie  ior  the  Frtach  a>  Wk»  aad  Gcr- 
aiaa  trvo^'s.  of  aay  quaaitr  did  not 

to  ea«3i$e  thtaa  ^t^aast  oikK 

kai  thcv  kaiaed  lo  be  of  the  lesalc    As 

a>  ide  Ajiuy  of  the  Lmt^  it  begaa  a> 

•aftke  i:3ic^^  iek  bv  aak 

bv  c^uljea^?ai$  theaaeatioaof  the 

Sckl>  coaiyBijea  a 
Mvi  vaJkr  the  coiMaaad  of 
Yoa  «kr  Xaaa.  'nu:^  coq^aaardhed  iqpoa 
<fe  U  Moc^e  Roafew  aai  dae  int  evcat  of 
the  esi^evii^aoa  vas  ;he  ir"iiwt.y  one  «t  a 
sk^^  F^»ca  ^acces..     k\jr  siaae  ^mT 


sei  .*^x2ia  ax  J 


.^    V, 


^xdnr  ^e«efle^r  kuaikvi.     FW  coaa^ot 


*  <»  * 


acic  >^^e  X  Nack 


idt  Hi  oat 


SK^vcts  moAJca 
a^v  baft  aa  aaisc  ii^^fU|M«omia 


Ljons  seemed  more  intent  on  settUi^ 
poKlfcal  diifercDces  widnn  its  wallsi  than 
oa  contiibatin^  lo  the  national  defence. 
The  army,  if  it  had  any  existence  save 

cntirdy  inoperative  in  the 


Thas  the  first  barst  of  Republican 
caeigy  aas  vididat  any  good  result  And 
ahfaoagh  M.  Gambetta  did  not  cease  to 
call  iai,f«dinR  aad  greyer  armies  into 
esisSence^  the  fitte  of  all  was  the  same. 
They  acre  swept  away  by  the  Germans; 
aad  k  riaaot  be  said  tlaa  at  any  time 
dKy  had  a  chaace  of  iatcrceptHig  the 
sie^  of  Meti  or  the  siege  of  Paris*  botfi 

steadily,  if  not 
,a: 
as  kL   GaaitoU  proaaised  in  the  ficM 
wouki  have  oBCoaculbd  me  Germans 

fiovoed  them  to  look 
10  tiff  a  ova  saSctr  aad  ocaaaHioicatioaSb 
SO  me  rcaacnoa  oi 

about, 
the  body  of 

al- 
ivs  had  a  spare  hmb  or  two  ready  and 
ID  amtiaae  the  aaeaifas  of  M.  Gam. 
'sarnies. 

la  ItatlL  Roage 
Anqrof  the  Loire  & 


auo^aec  siaja  a  ai^iyi  na>iM.  soahX  cue  ;acice.     nc. 

:ik<ft  ^ladk  aua  atMnv  jn(as>  or  pns-  o^aurr^ 
^W$  44,Vft    Ctueim:^  ahi<a^ 

itity  otii  :aic  iatfui     IV  'a  >icc3r  mic«^  'jt 

Riju^  TMittt  a  ^adw  ct  ifc^iemBo^  ike  wicv  ui^  i^r  a 

<ja  x^  a^vraack  wt  ^  ja  >aer  Xjaa^.  b«a:  woen 

.iOl^;  ja  ;ait  x^3tar  v«i^  Jt  ssua^MW 

y::xt:\:a  CoMESL  Jtti|ipaaiai^x«jaa3iie  mreeif 

4)f  4&  »iai  a»  '>iniaat  jft  jOBtfL.  ami  yrjotxa^  «^ 
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This  blow  differed  from  the  calamity  of 
Sedan^  inasmuch  as  that  it  was  expected. 
But,  moderated  as  it  was  by  this  fore- 
knowledge, it  was  still  a  most  astounding 
event  Another  huge  army  moved  away 
as  prisoners  from  the  theatre  ,o(  war,  aU 
hope  gone  of  France  having  the  aid  of 
regular  forces  during  the  contest,  another 
immense  encouragement  afforded  to  the 
invader,  and  the  very  darkest  omens  for 
besieged  Paris ; — these  results  followed 
when  the  fortress  of  Metz  succumbed  to 
famine.  We  did  not  turn  aside  from  the 
narration  of  events  in  the  provinces  to 
note,  as  they  occurred,  incidents  of  the 
siege,  and  indeed  the  incidents  are  not 
remarkable.  Bazaine's  army  did  not  re- 
main quiescent  after  it  was  driven  upon 
Metz  on  the  i8th  August,  but  it  did  noth- 
ing to  affect  the  result  of  the  war.  On 
the  31st  August  a  sortie  was  made,  in- 
tended, it  was  thought,  to  be  in  concert 
with  an  attack  expected  to  be  made  by 
M'Mahon  from  without  But  M'Mahon 
was  then  in  extremis  at  Sedan.  On  the 
2  7di  September  and  the  7th  October  Ba- 
zaine  made  heavy  sorties,  the  last  of  them 
a  serious  afiair,  but  unsuccessful;  and 
many  minor  assaults  were  also  made  upon 
the  beleaguering  force,  which  neverthe- 
less through  all  held  its  ground,  and 
eventually  attained  its  object  Of  course 
this  capture  cleared  the  chess-board  in  a 
great  degree.  Expectation  was  centred 
on  Paris,  on  the  calculation  how  long  it 
could  hold  out,  and  on  the  operations  of 
the  armies  which  still  kept  the  field — hop- 
ing yet,  amid  the  gloom  of  misfortune  and 
of  coming  winter,  to  do  something  for 
deliverance.  Although  from  the  31st 
October  to  3i8t  January  is  as  long  a 
period  as  that  idiich  contained  the  most 
stirring  events  of  the  war,  this  winter 
quarter,  now  that  it  is  past,  appears  al- 
most barren.  Verdun  capitulated  on  the 
8th  November,  Neu  Brisach  on  the  nth 
of  the  same  month,  Phalsburg  on  the  12th 
December — the  fortresses  thus  passing 
one  after  another  into  the  invaders'  hands. 
Neither  the  fighting  without  nor  the  sallies 
from  within,  although  both  frequently 
occurred,  at  all  affected  the  progress  of 
the  siege  of  Paris,  which  went  on  with 
stem  persistency.  For  man^  weeks  the 
reading  world  was  amused  >vith  accounts 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Prussian  siege  traip, 
and  the  approaching  commencement  of 
regular  siege  works ;  but  week  after  week 


slipped  away,  and  though  distant  batteries 
were  constructed,  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
vigorous  attack.  We  have  said  before, 
and  we  say  again,  that  the  Prussian!^ 
risked  a  great  deal  by  this  coiirse.  Great 
as  was  their  superiority  in  so  manyre- 
speots,  they  T^ere  not  secure  from  the 
many  accidents  which  come  sometimes  to 
disconcert  the  very  best  laid  plans.  Had 
fortune  but  smiled  for  a  day  or  two  on 
one  of  the  French  armies  in  the  field,  and 
enabled  it  to  sever  the  Qerman  communi- 
cations, die  raising  of  the  siege,  and  pos- 
sibly a  difl^lt  retreat  through  the  snow, 
mig^t  have  ensued.  But  the  result  has 
now  justified  all  that  was  done. 

About  the  8th  of  November  the  French 
Army  of  the  Loire  was  in  motion,  and 
even  achieved  a  slight  success.  For, 
being  fisur  more  numerous  than  the  army 
of  General  yon  der  Tanuj  it  advanced 
upon  Orleans  where  diat  General  was, 
and  obliged  him  to  leave  the  town,  and  to 
retreat  with  some  loss.  But  he  was  soon 
reinforced,  and  acting  once  more  in  con- 
cert with  other  corps.  The  Army  of  the 
Loire  did  not  follow  up  its  success.  Mean- 
while General  Bourbaki,  who  had  been 
organizing  troops  in  the  north  of  France,  ' 
was  transferred  to  the  east  by  M.  Gam- 
betta.  An  army  appeared  in  Brittany,  and 
Garibaldi  was  bv  this  time  in  the  south 
near  Dijon.  All  these  armies  experienced 
reverses  about  the  beginning  of  December. 
The  Army  of  the  Loire  was  so  crushingly 
defeated  by  a  German  force  numericdly 
^  inferior,  that  for  a  loi^  while  tt  was  said 
to  have  altogether  dispersed.  But  it  had 
not  altogether  dispersed.  Chanzy,  at  the 
head  of  one  portion,  did  some  hard  fight^ 
ing,  and  kept  the  field  near  Le  Mans  ; 
and  Bourbaki,  who  from  the  east  had  join- 
ed d'Aurdles  de  Paladine,  was  near  Bour- 
ges.  D'Aurelles  was  not  heard  of  as  a 
leader  again ;  but  Chanzy  and  Bourbaki 
continued  their  campaign  through  Decem- 
ber and  January.  Fai<9ierbe  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  corps  in  the  north 
from  which  Bouibaki  had  been  removed  ; 
and  these  names  remained  connected  with 
the  field  operations  until  the  armistice 
which  followed  the  capitulation  of  the 
capital  After  the  signal  defeat  of  the 
Araiy  of  the  Loire,  the  chief  of  the  Prus- 
sian staff  sent  information  of  the  event  to 
the  commandant  of  Paris.  The  latter, 
however,  replied  that  Paris  would  defend 
itself  independently  ;  and  Paris,  without 
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This  blow  differed  from  the  calamity  of 
Sedan»  inasmuch  as  that  it  was  expected. 
But,  moderated  as  it  was  by  this  fore- 
knowledge, it  was  still  a  most  astounding 
event  Another  huge  army  moved  away 
as  prisoners  from  the  theatre  ,o(  war,  all 
hope  gone  of  France  having  the  aid  of 
regular  forces  during  the  contest,  another 
immense  encouragement  afforded  to  the 
invader,  and  the  very  darkest  omens  for 
besieged  Paris ; — these  results  followed 
when  the  fortress  of  Metz  succumbed  to 
famine.  We  did  not  turn  aside  from  the 
narration  of  events  in  the  provinces  to 
note,  as  they  occurred,  incidents  of  the 
siege,  and  indeed  the  incidents  are  not 
remarkable.  Bazaine's  army  did  not  re- 
main quiescent  after  it  was  driven  upon 
Metz  on  the  i8th  August,  but  it  did  noth- 
ing to  affect  the  result  of  the  war.  On 
the  31st  August  a  sortie  was  made,  in- 
tended, it  was  thought,  to  be  in  concert 
with  an  attack  expected  to  be  made  by 
M'Mahon  from  without  But  M'Mahon 
was  then  in  extremis  at  Sedan.  On  the 
2  7tfi  September  and  the  7th  October  Ba- 
zaine  made  heavy  sorties,  the  last  of  them 
a  serious  afiair,  but  unsuccessful ;  and 
many  minor  assaults  were  also  made  upon 
the  beleaguering  force,  which  neverdie- 
less  through  all  held  its  ground,  and 
eventually  attained  its  object  Of  course 
this  capture  cleared  the  chess-board  in  a 
great  degree.  Expectation  was  centred 
on  Paris,  on  the  calculation  how  long  it 
could  hold  out,  and  on  the  operations  of 
the  armies  which  still  kept  the  field — hop- 
ing yet,  amid  the  gloom  of  misfortune  and 
of  coming  winter,  to  do  something  for 
deliverance.  Although  from  the  31st 
October  to  3i8t  January  is  as  long  a 
period  as  that  idiich  contained  the  most 
stirring  events  of  the  war,  this  winter 
quarter,  now  that  it  is  past,  appears  al- 
most barren.  Verdun  capitulated  on  the 
8th  November,  Neu  Brisach  on  the  nth 
of  the  same  month,  Phalsburg  on  the  12th 
December — the  fortresses  thus  passing 
one  after  another  into  the  invaders'  hands. 
Neither  the  fighting  without  nor  the  sallies 
from  within,  although  both  frequently 
occurred,  at  all  affected  the  progress  of 
the  siege  of  Paris,  which  went  on  with 
stem  persistency.  For  man^  weeks  the 
reading  world  was  amused  with  accounts 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Prussian  siege  train, 
and  the  approaching  commencement  of 
regular  siege  works ;  but  week  after  week 


slipped  away,  and  though  distant  batteries 
were  constructed,  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
vigorous  attack.  We  have  said  before, 
and  we  say  again,  that  the  Prussian!^ 
risked  a  great  deal  by  this  course.  Great 
as  was  their  superiority  in  so  many  re- 
speots,  they  were  not  secure  from  the 
many  accidents  which  come  sometimes  to 
disconcert  the  very  best  laid  plans.  Had 
fortune  but  smiled  for  a  day  or  two  on 
one  of  the  French  armies  in  die  field,  and 
enabled  it  to  sever  the  Qerman  communi- 
cations, die  raising  of  the  siege,  and  pos-' 
sibly  a  difficult  retreat  through  the  snow, 
might  have  ensued.  But  the  result  has 
now  justified  all  that  was  done. 

About  the  8th  of  November  the  French 
Army  of  the  Loire  was  in  motion,  and 
even  achieved  a  slight  success.  For, 
being  fisur  more  numerous  than  the  army 
of  General  yon  der  Tann,  it  advanced 
upon  'Orleans  where  diat  General  was, 
and  obliged  him  to  leave  the  town,  and  to 
retreat  with  some  loss.  But  he  was  soon 
reinforced,  and  acting  once  more  in  con- 
cert with  other  corps.  The  Army  of  the 
Loire  cKd  not  follow  up  its  success.  Mean- 
while General  Bourbaki,  who  had  been 
organizing  troops  in  the  north  of  France, 
was  tran^erred  to  the  east  by  M.  Gam- 
betta.  An  army  appeared  in  Brittany,  and 
Garibaldi  was  by  this  time  in  the  south 
near  Dijon.  All  these  armies  experienced 
reverses  about  the  beginning  of  December. 
The  Army  of  the  Loire  was  so  crushingly 
defeated  by  a  German  force  numerically 
^  inferior,  that  for  a  loi^  while  it  was  said 
to  have  altogether  dispersed.  But  it  had 
not  altogether  dispersed.  Chanzy,  at  the 
head  of  one  portion,  did  some  hard  fight- 
ing, and  kept  the  field  near  Le  Mans  ; 
and  Bourbaki,  who  from  the  east  had  join- 
ed d*  Aurelles  de  Paladine,  was  near  Bour- 
ges.  D'Aurelles  was  not  heard  of  as  a 
leader  again ;  but  Chanzy  and  Bourbaki 
continued  their  campaign  through  Decem- 
ber and  January.  Faidherbe  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  cor^s  in  the  north 
from  which  Bourbaki  had  been  removed  ; 
and  these  names  remained  connected  with 
the  field  operations  until  the  armistice 
which  followed  the  capitulation  of  ^e 
capital.  After  the  signal  defeat  of  the 
Army  of  the  Loire,  the  chief  of  the  Prus- 
sian staff  sent  information  of  the  event  to 
the  commandant  of  Paris.  The  latter, 
however,  replied  that  Paris  would  defend 
itself  independently  ;  and  Paris,  without 
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doubt,  was  led  to  entertain  a  belief  of  the 
state  of  things  outside  veiy  different  from 
the  facts  diat  were  known  elsewhere.  One 
pf  these  facts  was,  the  increase  of  the 
German  forces  in  France  by  a  very  large 
number — it  was  said,  150,000  men. 
Another  effect  of  the  defeat  was,  tha^  the 
French  Government  removed  from  Tours 
to  Bordeaux.  The' different  armies  in  the 
field  did  not  again  cause  much  senption 
till  the  very  end  of  the  year,  and  then 
General  Faidherbe  in  the  north  took  up 
the  fighting,  and  was  o]^posed  by  General 
Manteuffel,  At  first  Faidherbe,  though  he 
gave  ground,  maintained  pertina»ciousl^ 
thaX  he  had  beaten  the  Germans  ;  but  it 
was  soon  apparent  ibsX  the  beating  could 
have  been  theoretical  only,  as  Faidherbe 
was  in  retreat  to  the  nordi,  whereas  his 
object  was  to  advance  on  Paris.  Great 
hopes  were  then  rested  upon  General 
Chanzy,  who  was  advancing  on  Paris  from 
the  south-west^  and  whose  guns  the  un- 
happy  Parisians  thoujght  they  heard  as  he 
pressed  on  to  their  relief ;  but,  alas  I  Chanzy 
had  b^en  taken  in  hand  by  the  Duke  oi 
Mecklenburg  and  cruelly  entreated.  His 
army,  if  not  annihilated,  was  dispersed 
and  rendered  incapable  for  a  long  time  of 
being  again  formidable.  General  Bour* 
baki,  though  not  so  completely  beaten  as 
Chanzy,  was  making  but  a,  sorrv  fi^ht  of  it 
pear  Belfort  He  too  claimed  victories, 
while  his  movements  too  plainly  appeared 
the  consequences  of  defeat  In  fact,  the 
effervescence  which  M.  Gambetta  had 
excited  in  the  Departments  was  generally 
ajnd  effectuaUy  quelled  just  by  the  time 
when  the  distressed  capital  had  borne  the 
straitness  of  the  sieg^  to  the  last  degree  of 
endurance. 

From  the  middle  of  September,  whep 
Paris  was  invested,  till  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, when  it  became  suddenly  clear  that 
the  sad  game  was  played  ou^  the  confi- 
dence of  3ie  city  seem^  to  have  been  very 
great.  Its  behavior  under  trial  was  far 
petter  than  any  qxpected  it  to  be.  One 
not  vexy  \'iolent  attempt  was  made  to 
Qverset  the  Government  of  National  De- 
fence, and  that  was  the  only  political  ebul* 
Ution  of  consequence  until  the  very  end, 
when,  as  we  have  only  lately  been  learn- 
ing, there  was  again  some  disturbance, 
^he  deportment  of  the  citizens  during 
the  siege  appears  to  have  been  grave, 
as  became  the  situation — not  frivolous 
and  reckless,  not  fanatically  violent,  but 


steadily  determined  and  sanguine  to  a  de* 
gree  as  long  as  diere  was  the  least  ground 
or  apparent  ground  for  hope.  Tlie  de- 
fence of  the  city  was,  on  the  whole,  quite 
as  good  as  could  have  been  expected  un* 
der  all  the  circumstances.  At  first  there 
was  an  idea  that  the  garrison  could  sally 
and  cut  their  way  through  the  German 
line ;  and  attempts  were  made  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  but  in  vain.  The  first  of 
these  was  on  the  19th  September  ;  there 
were  small  sorties  on  the  23d,  and  a  sortie 
in  force  on  the  30th,  none  of  them  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  besieged.  On 
the  3Qth  November  a  sortie  in  great  force 
under  General  Ducrot  sallied  and  attack- 
ed the  three  villages  of  Champigny,  Brie, 
and  Villiers,  of  all  which  they  obtained 
temporary  possession.  The  fighting  was 
very  severe,  and  Ducrot*  s  force,  diough  it 
retired  under  the  shelter  of  the  guns,  was 
for  some  days  outside  the  walls.  It  is 
supposed  that  Trochu  had  notice  of  the 
advance  at  this  time  of  the  armies  of  the 
Loire,  the  north,  and  the  east,  and  that 
the  sortie  was  designed  to  co-operate  with 
these.  Afrer  all  this  fighting  the  invest- 
ment remained  undisturbed,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  armies  were  al)  disposed  of. 
On  the  19th  January  another  grand  sortie, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  to  satisfy 
popular  clamor  rather  than  by  the  will  of 
General  Trochu,  came  out,  and  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Ger- 
mans. At  the  commencement  of  the  siegge 
the  French  worked  diligently  at  the  con- 
struction of  auxiliary  and  connecting 
works,  in  some  of  which  they  established 
formidable  batteries,  which  might  have 
added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  fcKtifi- 
cations.  And  towards  the  end  of  December 
General  Trochu  provisioned  Mont  Vale- 
rien,  and  strengthened  it,  for  the  purpose, 
as  was  thought,  of  making  it  a  citadel. 
One  of  the  new  redoubtSj  Mount  Avron, 
became  troublesome  to  the  Prussians,  who 
replied  vigorously  to  its  fire,  and,  to  their 
surprise,  found  that  it  had  been  abandon- 
ed, after  thirty-six  hou/s  fighting,  on  the 
29th  December.  This  abandonment  re- 
mains a  great  discredit  to  the  French 
troops.  For  the^ork  was  found  to  be  re- 
markably strong  and  well  provided,  so  that 
a  proper  spirit  would  undoubtedly  have 
turned  it  to  great  account.  It  took  a 
month  to  construct. 

After  having  once  begun  to  fire  at  Mont 
Avron,  the  Prussians  did  not  again  desist 
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frnlEi  the  use  of  their  aitiUfcry.  Thelhree 
monthS'  blockade  and  tiie  tnals  of  winter 
ha4  evidenUy  laade  them  soinewbat  dis*^ 
tnistfiil  xd  their  ow^  plaha^  and-  a  half-* 
heacted  attack. i^is  cortitpenced  on  the 
forta  .and  enceinte.  Sheila  here  and  tiiere 
^Sk  within  the  city,  causing  mooe  or  less  * 
damagf.  But  it  may  be  assumed  now  that 
this,  expenditure  of  projectiles  (£d  not  in 
the  least  hasten  the  cq[)itulation  of  the 
dty.  A&long  as  there  was  food,  on  ever 
so  SB»aU  a  scale,  Paris  rcsnted  ^  when  ut« 
ter  staivation  stared  he^  in  the  &(;e,  she 
yidded 

il  should  be  the  endeavor  of  Fcanoe 
now«  as  it  is  die  wish  and  the  hope  of  all 
Euvop^  to  bring  this  abominable  war  to  an 
end.  .  History  will  count  up  its  boitles  and 
its  gigajocticopemtions,  will  tell  of  Frapce's 
hwmfliarion  and  the  cession  of  her  tecri- 
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tocy.  Fame  will  trumpet  the  Gennaa 
Yiotbries,  as  indeed  she  b  bound  to  do,  and 
name  Prussia  fksta^iong  the  nations  in 
council  aft  in  the  fields  But  in  the  homes 
and  in  the  hearts  of  both  the  German  and 
the  Frendi  peoples,  there  will  remain  for 
many  a  day  xeooUections  of  this  diabolical 
war,  which  « patriotism  cannot  cure^  to 
whidi  honoi^s  voice  cannot  minister.  We 
may  not  ie£tise;our  sympathy  to  bleeding 
he^uts  ;  but  justice  will  not .  be  quite 
swallowed  up  in  compassion.  We  cannot 
foi^et  the  contemptible  quarrel  out  of 
which  all  this  misery  ami  destruction 
arose  ^  and  much  as  we  may  pity  die  in* 
dividual  sufiforers,  we  cannot  forgive  the 
unbridled  arrogance  which  has  wantonly 
drawn  a  pall  over  Europe,  and  revived  the 
£eud&<^>  barbarism  inu  the  nineteen  A  cen* 
tury. 
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BY  A  NATIVE  tnERAT^ 


[This. very  curious  p3^>er  iras  written  a  few 
months  ag|0  in  Chinese,  and  in  phina,  bv  an 
educated  native  of  that  country,  and  has  been 
translatied  info  English  bv  a  gentleman  In 
whose  competency  and  fafthfemess  we  can 
confide. — Ed.  of  Fraset^s  Magasike.J 

The  Master  said,  "  My  doctrines  make  no 
way,  I  will  £et  upon  a  raA  and  float  about 
on  the  st?i.— Confucian  Classics^  book  5, 
chap.  6. 

A  sTRANcaut  from  the  Province  of  Kaur 
suhi  on  arriving  at  YangchoWi;applies  to  % 
graduate  from  Shanghae  for  information 
respecting  the  maimers  and  cus^ma^  reUr 
ffion  and  morals,  trade  and  kiw%  of  the 
foreigners'  residing  at  the  ope^  Treaty 
ports* 

Stranger:  ^Ut  seems  tp  me  th^t  we 
ought  IQ.  be  truly  ^-ateful  for  the  many 
benefits  we  have,  enjoyed  since  the  opeur 
ing  of  the  ports  to  foreign  tirade.  In  tht 
firat  place,  our  daily  wants  are  si;^plied  at 
a  fexy  nodderate  rate  b^y  the  foreign  mer- 
chant our.  rivers  and  oceans  are  turned 
into  :highways  by  the  sailing  ships,  and 
steamers,  our  difficulties  aM  differences 
are  anucably  settled  by  consuls  appointed 
for  that  fmrpose,  the  ignorant. aod  vicious 
are  sefonned  by  the  pfeeK:hmg  of  the  Ca- 
tholk^and  Protestant  religions^  while  free 
ho$0iiud&  are  founded  tio  1m^  diseases  not 
curaUeib3f  our  native  pl^ysician^."^ 


Graduate  ofShanghae :  "  How  extreme- 
ly ^ortr^ighted  you  are,  sir !  This  is  onlv 
the  sutface  of  affairs. .  Outwardly  the  Chi- 
nese appear  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
fbreicnersi  but  in  their  iiecret  hearts  they 
tboroufi^y  dislike  them ;  though^ .  from 
fear  of  our  mandarins,  they  never  demon* 
strate  ihtk  feelings  by  any  hostile  acts.'' 

Kansuh  Strang^  (angrily)  s  "  Sir,  you 
completiely  misrepresent  the  feehngs'  of 
ourpeopte  in  this  matter.  Please  to  ex- 
plain to  me  what  injuries  foreigners  have 
done  u%  or  what  grievances  we  have  to 
complaia  of" 

Gradmte  pf  Shart^hae:  "Since  yon 
have  asked  me  for  information  on  these 
£ve  subjectSi  I  will  ex^^ain  them  suc- 
cinctly ;  but  I  will  not  go  beyond  thc«e 
limits  on  the  present  occasion.  M  the 
same  time  I  beg  ^ou  thoroughly  to  imder- 
stand  that  the  opmions  J  state  are  diose 
held  by  the  public  generally,  and  not  any 
particular,  views  of  my  own.  It  is  a  rule 
of  .upiver«sl  application  that  of  aU  ills, 
those  which  are  permitted  to  grow  gradu- 
ally and  without  cbeqk  are  the  most  (otr 
midable,  seeing  that  after  a  lapse  of  time 
Ihey  become  impossible  to  stop;  vdbile 
with  regard  to  advantages,  it  is  most  dis- 
aatrous  to  have  them  slowly  and  gradually 
abstracted^  whereby^  after  Icfi^  years  of 
pinching  and  scraping,  we  eventually  faU 
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into  poverty  and  distress.  When  fbreign- 
ers  deprive  us  of  our  advantages  and  do 
mi  injuries,  is  it  likely  that  we  should  ac- 
quiesce without  munnuring  ?  We  natur- 
duly  harbor  fbeUngs  of  resentment ;  often, 
I  allow,  on  account  of  very  trifling  causes, 
but  whidi,  I  fear,  will  one  day  tend  to 
very  serious  consequences.  Instead  of,  as 
yovL  suggest,  feeling  very  grateful,  reflection 
on  these  subjects  only  mai:es  me  feel 
more  sad  ;  and  if  you  will  listen  to  what 
I  am  about  to  say,  vou  will  perceive  diat 
I  have  good  cause  tar  so  domg. 

"  I.  With  reject  to  religions,  the  Pro^ 
testant  faith  is  propagated  by  the  English 
and  Americans,  and  the  Catholic  l^  the 
Frendi.  Their  ostensible  motive  m  so 
doing  is  to  reform  mankind  ;  their  leading 
doctrine  being  to  '  treat  others  as  diem- 
selves.'  This  is  the  same  as  our  Confu- 
cian doctrine. of  'reciprocity;*  but  their 
reasons  for  promulgating  it  are  very  difier- 
ent  from  our  own. 

"  Owing  to  the  dissimilarity  in  habit  dnd 
disposition,  foreigners  fear  that  we  shall 
insult  and  injure  them,  and  dierefore  preach 
this  doctrine  of  reciprocity  in  order  to 
benefit  by  its  application.  Their  real 
motive  is  to  obtain  protection  through 
preadiing,  and  thus  enable  their  ttade  to 
be  carried  on  without  hindrance  or  disas- 
ter;  and  they  look  to  such  Chinese  as 
may  go  over  to  their  persuasion  to  give 
tin^ly  warning  in  case  any  hostile  aggres- 
sions are  contemplated. 

"Anticipating  that  few  of  our  nation 
woidd  believe  their  doctrines,  they  try  to 
draw  them  into  their  toils  by  making  use 
of  grandiloquent  terms,  such  as  'The 
Lord  of  Heaven,'  *  The  Supreme  Ruler,' 
*The  Creator  and  Governor  of  heaven 
and  earth,  of  mankind  and  all  thin^  f 
while  they  violently  traduce  our  Confhaan, 
Buddhist,  and  Taouist  religions,  on  ac- 
ciAitii  of  the  absurd  rite  of  sacrificing  to 
the  spirit  of  our  ancestors.  Admitting  for 
argument's  sake  that  what  they  say  is  true, 
what  Being,  pray,  created  *  the  Supi^eme 
Ruler,'  or  *the  Lord  of  Heaven,'  or  where 
did  he  reside  before  the  heavens  were  cre- 
ated? These  tales  always  remind  me  of 
oc^  own  Fwat^oo,  who  is  ^so  said  to 
have  created  the  hea\^ens :  but  all  tlus  is 
merely  conjecture  and  application;  fbrin 
the  days  of  high  antiquity  writing  was  ti». 
known,  and  so  neither  facts  nor  dates 
have  been  handed  down  for  the  enligtltei^ 
ment  of  posterity.  ^ 


''Again,  the  Protestants  and  Ca^oKcs 
cahmmiate  each  other  on  every  occarfon  ; 
and  not  only  cannot  the  nations  of  Europe, 
even  the  neighboring  nations,  attain  to 
religioas  unity,  -but  even  in  one  ri&gle 
country,  as,  for  example,  Ei^and,  thm 
•are  Catholics  among  Protestants,  nhile 
m  Fnmce  there  are  Protestants  among 
Catholics*  Again,  among  these  Chris- 
tians themselves  there  are  many  disoiderly 
diaracters  and  even  criminal  olFsnders, 
and  therefore  it  wouVi  seem  hopeless  to 
attemf^  to  make  the  Chinese  perfectly 
good,  even  though  they  were  made  Ac- 
rou^  believers.  In  short,  to  leave  Ibeir 
own  countries  to  come  here  to  preack  is 
to  stidtify  themselves  by  throwii^  aivay 
the  substtmce  to  grasp  at  the  dlad^w.  A 
few  persons  here  and  there  join  tkai  reli- 
^onsy  but  they  are»  without  exception  the 
idle  and  dissipated  ;  there  are  also,  I 
believe,  one  or  two  reading  men  amcmgst 
them,  but  they  are  notorious  scamps  and 
vagabonds.  In  sum,  people  who  profess 
Christianity  are  invariably  said  to  eat 
Christianity,  because  they  use  their  religion 
as  a  mean^  of  getting  their  livelikMd : 
hence  it  is  v^  apparent  that  die  nding 
motives  with  me  converts  are,  etther  to 
obtain  a  living,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the 
indiscriminate  mingling  of  the  sexes  in 
the  chapels  to  gratify  their  lusts.  Still 
worse,  many  converts,  Hke  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  who  associated  himself  with  the 
tiger  to  avail  himself  of  the  lattefs  awfiil 
majesty,  act  in  the  most  lawless  manner, 
and  persuade  the  foreign  missionaries  to 
screen  thetn  ^en  arrested  by  the  man- 
darins, while  in  any  difilculties  witk  their 
well-behaved  fbllow-countrymen  they  call 
Xm  their  confederate  religionists  for  assist- 
ance. The  hann  these  men  do  increases 
with  lapse  of  time ;  and,  as  a  cat^  in 
point,  1  may  mention  that  the  Taeping 
rebels  set  apart  one  day  in  seven  for  wor- 
ship, when  they  recited  the  praises  of  the 
Almighty  Ruler  and  Jesus. ' 

*'  At  the  present  time  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries are  tolerably  well  bcKaved,  but 
all  sorts  of  strange  things  go  on  amongst 
the  Catholics.  These  latter  style  them- 
selves Spirftttal  Fathers^  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  interior '  actually  assume  ^  posi- 
tion of  our  Civil  Mandarins  of  the  3rd 
elatss,  #hen  die  oomnon  people  noke  use 
of  thdir  itifluential  support  as  a  cover  for 
the  perpetration  of  all  sorts  of  «nonttities. 
Several  years  agO}  btftwe  the  ports  were 
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opened  to  foreign  trade,  although  even 
tiien  this  religion  was  practised,  the  fo- 
reign missionaries  did  not  dare  to  go  about 
openly  through  fear  of  arrestment  by 
^  local  autiK)itlies ;  therefore  they  were 
estortai  from  place  to  place  by  native 
converts  during  the  night,  dressed  in  Chi- 
nese clothes,  travelling  on  land  in  gesta- 
toriad  chairs,  and  on  water  in  boats.  Nay, 
so  much  did  tiiey  apprehend  discovery, 
that  they  actually  simulated  the  recum- 
bent postiire  of  disease  to  prevent  any 
exposure  of  then*  features.  As  fev  as  dieir 
professions  are  concerned^  diey  diligently 
exhort  people  to  lead  virtuous  Nves,  but 
their  actions  rather  resemble  those  of 
diieves  and  robbers  lurking  privily  under 
cover  of  the  night  As  bo5i  seites  mingle 
indisciimioately  at  their  places  of  worship, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prevent 
ittidt  intercourse,  while  some  of  the  wo- 
men who  never  marry  are  called  sacred 
virgins,  their  special  duty  being  to  attend 
Upon  the  Spirtmal  Fathers. 

^  The  chief  obiject  of  tile  Ftendi  nation 
in  this  country  is  to  establish  missions, 
their  trade  not  being  more  ttian  one4iun- 
Areddi  partof  that  of  the  otiher  nations. 
Ti^  make  tnontMy  dkbursements  for 
tiie  subsistence  of  their  converts,  and  we 
Chinese  are  very  anxious  to  find  out  in 
Wh4t  manner  they  intend  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  the  v^eiy  laige  amounts  so 
elaborately  expended.  Naturally,  they 
only  use  their  religion  as  a  means  of  form- 
iUR  a  secret  confederacy,  m  order  to  ob- 
tan  information  rdipecting  the  marmerft 
and  dispositions  of  (be  natives,  and  the 
naiture  and  capslbifities  of  the  country. 
The  very  opening  of  potts  in  the  interior 
to  foreign  trade  is  the  dkect  result  of  the 
missionaries  halving  previously  s(»ead 
^emselves  thkher.  In  sum,  even  sim^ 
pletons  must  perceive  that  die  inten- 
tions of  these  fn^ople  are  perfectly  inscru- 
table. 

**  *The  Supreme  Ruler'  is  a  title  ap- 
plied to  Heaven,  but  the  sages  of  antiqui'* 
ty  state^  inf  the  dsMcs,  that  this  was 
merely  ^e  name  of  a  fictitious  object  or 
picture  created  by  the  imagmations  of  the 
eax4y  EmpenM  for  die  purpose  of  im- 
pressing upon  their  own  hearts  a  feettng 
of  reverential  awe.  Now  the  Protestant 
mi^onanes  ignoraady  apply  this  tenn  to 
the  Father  of  Jesus. 

**U  has  been  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  MlBOte  antiquity  tfiat,  from  the 


Emperor  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects, 
men  sacrifice  to  their  ancestors  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  their  diildren  the  vir- 
tue of  ttial  piety,  by  reminding  diem  of 
their  ot%in;  while  the  design  in  sacrific- 
ing to  t£e  spirits  of  the  just  is,  by  recom- 
pensing past  moral  excellence,  to  stimu- 
late alike  emulation  amongst  the  living, 
and  warn  the  ignorant  and  vicious. 

"The  neligKMs  of  Buddh  and  Taou 
supplement  the  temporal  laws  of  the  land 
by  doctrines  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  future  state  of  existence ;  that  is, 
they  ntake  use  of  the  doctrine  of  spirits  to 
keep  mankind  in  the  paths  of  virtue. 
Our  learned  scholars  and  officials  show 
the  utmost  respect  for,  but  hold  aloof 
fimn,  all  thete  tenets,  and  it  is  only  the 
common  people  who  crudely  accept  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  missiona- 
ries, being  ignorant  of  their  abstnise  na- 
ture, deem  themsdves  called  upon  to  ridi- 
cule and  vit^  these  doctrines — a  course, 
we  think,  exhibiting  a  lamentable  want 
both  of  judgment  and  good  taste.  The 
wise  scholan  and  officials  of  China  per- 
ceive that  the  missionaries  only  preach  to 
obtain  self-protection,  and  that  whfle  af- 
fecting to  inculcate  morality  by  die  min- 
gling of  the  sexes,  they  subvert  the  man- 
ners of  our  countrymen.  Therdbre  no 
just  man  ever  becomes  a  conveit*  Again, 
there  are  foreign  missionaries,  Mk  ma/e, 
ami  ftnude^  wlio  arouse  the  suspicions 
and  excite  the  odium  of  the  people  bv 
dressing  and  paradmg  the  streets  in  Chi- 
nese clothes ;  and  this  vagaiy  gave  rise 
some  time  n^  to  a  popidar  dmonstra- 
tion  in  this  very  -city. 

"  In  sum,  tho  only  religions  worthy  of 
the  name  are  those  which  do  not  injure, 
but  ,t>enefit  mankind.  What  reason  is 
there,  then,  for  reducing  all  religions  into 
one,  thereby  aiding  the  selfish  schemes  cf 
eviknindea  men,' who  disgrace  the  name 
of  dieir  co-religionists,  caM  down  upon 
them  the  grave  msapproval  of  our  scholars 
aud  oflk^ds,  and  the  resentment  oi  all 
well-meaaing  men  ? 

^a.  The  iiospitals  are  established  by 
the  missions,  and  the  foreign  physicians 
pass  examinations  before  Siey  are  per- 
mitted to  practise.  They  are  intimately 
versed  in  anatomy,  and  their  treatment  of 
wounds  and  ulcers  is  marvellously  skilful. 
There  are  «only  one  or  two  in  a  hundred 
who  are  not  very  i^ll  acquainted  with 
the  lesser  joints,  become  nervous  when 
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"  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  : "  he 
dispelled  only  the  buath  which  Ood  had 
breathed  into  man's  noatrils ;  and  for  what 
end? 

Thoie  who  thought  the  fight  of  Weiss* 
emboiug  but  an  accident,  of  small  ac- 
count in  the  great  war  that  was  to  be,  did 
not  wait  long  to  be  convinced  of  their 
error.  l*he  appeanmce  of  the  Crown 
Prince  at  Weissembourg  was  part  of  a 
weltcoBsidered  taskorement  It  was  an 
attadc  on  the  French  right— on  that  flank 
to  guard  M^ch  M'Mahon  was  hurrying  up 
from  Strasbourg)  a  day  too  late.  After 
his  victory  te  Crown  Prince  moved  south 
along  the  river's  bank.  M'Mahon  also 
moved  south  on  another  line,  having  met 
the  ^gitives  from  Weissembourg,  and  he 
sent  for  succor  to  General  de  Faally,  who 
commanded  the  nearest  corps  on  the  west, 
apparently  reoo«nizing  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  and  the  importance  of  holding 
his  ground.  For  the  Crown  Prince  turn- 
ing suddetily  to  his  right,  found  M'Mahon 
at  Woerth  on  the  6th  oC  August,  and  fell 
upon  him  there.  The  French  had  the 
advantage  of  positicHi,  but  they  were  in- 
ferior in  numbers.  The  recent  affair  at 
Weissembouig  operated  on  both  sides  in 
favor  of  the  Prussians.  This,  the  best- 
fought  battle  of  the  war,  lasted  all  day. 
It  was  a  well-contested  field.  There  was 
tactical  ingenuity  displayed.  Fortune 
inclined  now  thb  way,  now  that.  The 
result  was  not  certain  from  the  first  And 
a  little  halo  sairrounds  this  action,  glitter- 
ing about  the  devotion  of  M'Mahon,  who 
clearly  saw  that  mudi  (he  did  not  know 
how  much)  depended  on  his  maintaining 
the  position.  He  might  have  retreated, 
but  to  check  there  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
was  operating  on  the  flank  of  their  general 
position,  was  most  important  De  FaiUy, 
on  whom  he  would  have  fallen  back,  had 
an  enemy  watclung  him  in  front,  who  by 
pressing  him  there  while  the  Crown  Prince 
should  be  drivii^  in  M'Mahon  upon  his 
flank,  would  have  placed  the  two  generals 
in  a  position  more  disadvantageous  than 
that  in  which  M'Mahon  stood  alone  at 
Woerth.  It  would  seera^  therefore^  that 
M'Mahon  did  his  duty  in  engaging  a  su- 
perior fo^  taking  his  chance  of  any  help 
which  de  Failly  might  be  able  to  despatdi 
in  answer  to  his  appeal  One  of  de  Fail- 
l/s  divisions  did,  it  is  understood,  come 
up  before  the  fight  was  over — that  is  to 
say,  before  the  French  were  utterly  beaten, 


as  they  wese  on  the  6th,  at  evening.  Thus 
the  German  army  were  able  to  roll  up 
their  adversaries ;  for  as  the  French  were 
not  prompt  to  use  the  opportunity  of 
breaking  somewhere  through  ,the  long 
German  lines,  they  were  subjected  to  the 
compressing  process  to  which  an  extended 
force  can  subject  a  more  condensed  one, 
if  allowed  to  have  its  way. 

But  the  story  of  WoerUi  is  only  half  the 
dismal  story  of  die  Sixth  of  August  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  heard  the  day 
before  of  the  aflair  at  Weissembourg,  and, 
becoming  alarmed,  thought  fit  to  order  a 
retrograde  movement — to  what  extent  we 
do  not  know,  neither  is  that  point  impor- 
tant, ^nce  the  Germans,  and  not  he,  de- 
termined how  far  it  should  extend.  What 
he  did  not  order,  or  rather  what  he  did 
not  secure,  was  proper  communications 
and  concerted  action  between  the  parts 
of  his  army.  This  disjointed  condition, 
and  the  alarm  of  the  day  before,  account 
for  M'Mahon  havii^  received  no  help  in 
his  gallant  and  most  important  struggle. 
And  it  would  have  been  a  sufficiently  bad 
business  if  the  disaster  at  Woerth  had 
been  the  only  evil  of  the  day.  But,  if  the 
French  were  acting  without  concert,  the 
Germans*  right  hand  probably  knew  what 
their  left  hand  was  doing.  So  when  the 
Emperor  ordered  his  troops  at  Saarbruck 
to  withdraw,  the  Germans  followed  for 
a  while  the  retiring  force,  and  kept  close 
up  to  them,  using  the  cover  of  the  woods 
to  conceal  their  numbers.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th,  the  French,  observing  some 
sign  of  the  enemy,  began  to  feel  about, 
and  soon  found  to  their  surprise  that  they 
had  been  closely  followed  by  some  40,000 
or  50,000  men,  not  simply  by  an  advanced 
brigade.  They  had,  however,  a  fine  posir 
tion  on  the  height  of  Spichem  and  on  a 
part  of  the  heights  of  Saarbruck,  where  one 
is  fain  to  think  that  they  ought  to  have 
defended  themselves  successfully.  The 
Prussians  attacked  in  great  force  early  in 
the  afternoon ;  reinforcements  came  up  on 
both  sides  j  the  ground  in  places  was  hotly 
contested :  but  the  Prussian  artillery  did 
wonders;  Prussian  tactics  carefully  ap- 
plied in  ^e  heat  of  battle  secured  advan- 
tage after  advantage ;  the  heights  were 
stormed  and  carried  ^th  great  slaughter ; 
an4  by  nightfaU  the  French  corps  darfnU 
{General  Froissard's)  was  retreating  along 
its  whole  line. 

This  disaster  might  have  been  endure<^ 
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or  possibly  retrieved,  but  for  tht  tidings 
vrhKh  the  same  nightreached  the  £mperor 
of  M'Maho&'s  dekBt  at  Woerth.  That 
was  the  top  rung  of  a  treacherous  ladder) 
which,  slipping  from  its  side4K)ld|  th^ 
Fmifiit  came  huxsryiiig  down,  plunge  after 
plttoge,  each  step  giving .  way  a$  it  was 
touc^d,  the  supports  drawing  asunder, 
and  the  whole  fabric  dissolving  with  rattle 
and  confusion.  Had  that  upper  rail  held 
by  only  the  narrowest  bearing,  ruin  inight 
have  been  averted.  We  do  not  learn  that 
after  the  two  shocks  ot  the  6th  of  August 
the  £mpen>r  had  any  resQurce,  or  was 
equal  to  an  effort  for  deliverance^  He 
simply  ran  for  it,  his  whole  aimy,  of 
which  several  corps  had  never  yet  been 
GQgsgcd,  hurrying  towards  Metz  without 
any  object  thathM  transpired,  except  that 
of  getting  quickly  out  of  the  way  of  their 
pursuers.  Communication  with  M'  Mahon 
was  interrupted,  so  that  there  was  not 
concert  in  even  this  sad  repeat  One 
cannot  contemplate  the  ca«e  without 
being  carried  Ixu^k  to  days  when  French 
armies,  in  tenfold  severer  straits,  lost 
neither  head  nor  heart  A  fraetion  of  the 
spirit  which  won  ^  bridge  of  Lodi,  re- 
trieved Marengo,  and,  undaunted  by  the 
crushing  misfortune  of  Aspem,  dared  the 
fortune  of  war  again,  and  won  at  Wa^am, 
would  have  prevented  this  discreditable 
retreat.  But  now  it  seenoed  that  there 
had  been  nether  a  well-devised  plan  at 
setting  out,  nor  the  ability  to  decide  and 
act  according  to  the  casualties  of  the  war. 
Now  began  in  earnest  the  woes  of  the 
civil  population  in  the  north-west  of 
France.  Two  inunense  armies  were 
sweeping  over  the  villages  and  fields,  de- 
str<^ang  or  consumii^  the  ripe  harvest, 
and  spreading  consternation  and  ruin. 
The  conqueror  was  a  little  modest  and 
remorseful  as  yet,  but  he  soon  learned 
how  to  make  the  civil  population  feel  the 
weight  of  his  ha))d« 

"All  may  yet  be  retrieved,"  said  the 
£Q^>^or,  in  communicating  lus  reverses 
to  Paris ;  and  the  expression  coming  from 
a  leader  more  than  half  of  whose  forces 
had  never  yet  come  into  collision  with 
the  enemy,  seemed  to  show  how  little 
equal  he  was  to  the  curing  of  these  ills  or 
the  avoidance  of  wiMrse.  His  words,  if 
intended  to  carry  comfort,  were  interpreted 
in  his  cf^t^ital  in  ,tbe  darkest  sense.  His 
Ministers,  unable  to  face  the  excited  oki- 
zensy  resigned,  and  were  rei^aced  by  an 


incapable  set,  remarkable  for  the  facility 
with  whicbthey  believed  in^>ossible  fables^ 
and  the  mad  design  on.  the  success  of 
which  they  staked  the  fiate  of  the  Empire. 
The  Empress'Regent,  who  showed  more 
sen^e  axui  firmness  than  her  advisers^  w^ 
greatly  to  be  pitied 

The  retreat  of  the  French  armies  was 
without  order,  without  definite  design^ 
and  under  no  fixed  control.  The  generals 
commanding  ^orps  (Tarmee  acted  much 
as  to  each  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes. 
It  was  ai|i  instinct  rather  than  concert 
among  them  which  directed  the  march 
of  the  whde  on  the  Moselle.  In  the 
midst  of  this  confusion  the  Emperor  re^ 
linquished  the  command-in-chief  in  the 
field,  and  Marshal  Basaine  assumed  that 
office.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessity  in 
France  to  make  a  change  of  directors  at 
a  time  of  peril.  They  have  but  one 
remedy  for  all  ills,  civil  or  military — ^revo- 
lution. It  has  not  worked  so  happily  in 
their  case  as  to  encourage  other  peoples 
to  adopt  it 

Marshal  M'Mahon,  in  his  retreat  from 
Woerth,  efiected  communication  with  de 
Failly,  and  these  two  leaders  retreated 
by  difiierent  roads  upon  Nancy,  where 
Marshal  Canrobert  lay  with  50,000  men. 
M'Mahon  and  de  Failly  were  diought  to 
be  bringing  50,000  more,  and  there  was 
much  talk  of  defending  the  passes  of  the 
Vosges,  when  the  Prussians — ^fondl}'  rep- 
resented as  being  crippled  by  their  victo- 
ries— should  summon  energy  to  come  up. 
But  this  was  only  a  stave  of  the  dislocated  . 
ladder.  No  stand  was  made,  and  the 
beaten  French  retired  upon  Nancy. 
There  was  sounding  talk,  too,  about  a 
great  battle  to  be  fought  before  Metz, 
which  was  another  stave  that  yielded  to 
the  sl^htest  pressure.  With  their  own 
goodwUl  the  French  would  have  fought 
no  battle  before  or  near  Metz.  They  left 
off  taking  of  a  battle  on  the  Moselle,  but 
were  loud  now  concerning  the  next  step 
of  the  ladder,  which  was  Verdim.  On 
Verdun  accordingly  the  whole  Impe- 
rial army  was  to  concentrate,  Bazaine  re- ' 
treating  from  Metz,  and  Canrobert  and 

M'Mahon  fi-om  Nancy,  and  then .  But 

the  armies  of  M'Mahon  and  Bazaine  were 
not  destined  again  to  join  each  other. 
The  fonner  continued  his  retreat  to 
Chalons,  and  at  last  to  Rheims,  on  his 
way  to  Paris ;  but  the  latter  was  not  per* 
mitted  to  move  beyond  Metz  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  capital.  He  set  ont,  it  is  true, 
but  was  encountered  t^  the  Prussian  armies 
which,  on  the  14th,  i6di,  and  i8th  August, 
fought  with  him  furiously.  The  French 
claimed  to  have  been  yictCMrious  on  the 
two  first  days ;  biit^  whatever  dams^e  Aey 
may  have  inflicted  upon  their  enemies^ 
they  were  balked  of  their  westward  re- 
treat, and  therefore  weighted  with  the 
consequences  of  defeat.  After  the  severe 
action  of  the.  18th,  which  tfiey  can  scarcely 
pretend'  to  have  won,  they  were  fatin  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  guns  of  Met« :  a 
Prussian  army  of  200,000  men  remained 
to  observe  and  beleaguer  titeip  tfiere; 
while  iht  army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
a  portion  of  that  which  had  pursued  the 
Emperor  to  Metz,  steadily  fellowed  on 
toward  Paris. 

Prom  the  enormous  forces  which  the 
Germans  had  in  the  field,  it  is  certain  that 
reinforcements  from  beyond  the  Rhine 
were  continually  coming  up  to  them. 
Notwithstanding  battles  and  mardies, 
their  armies  on  the  theatre  of  war  were 
more  numerous  now  than  when  the  rivals, 
before  a  blow  was  struck,  were  facing 
eadi  other  on  the  frontier.  They  entered 
the  French  territory  with  a  perfect  pro- 
vision for  maintaining  themselves  there, 
and  for  retreating  in  safety  upon  their 
own  land,  if  retreat  should  be  necessary. 
Everything  seems  to  have  been  provided 
for ;  Ae  co-operation  between  the  idifier- 
ent  branches  of  the  army  was  perfect ;  and 
the  disciplme  and  organization  of  the 
immense  host  was  more  remarkable  than 
its  success.  The  King,  on  crossing  the 
border,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
French  people,  wherein  he  said  that  he 
made  war  with  the  Frendi  Emperor  and 
Ae  French  army,  but  that  Frendi  citizens 
should  receive  his  protection  as  long  as 
they  did  not  render  Uiemselves  unworthy 
of  it  by  hostile  attempts.  Reading  this 
document  by  the  Hght  of  subsequent 
events,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
difficult  task  indeed  for  a  Frenchman  to 
purge  himself  of  the  unwOTthiness  which 
it  had  in  view,  and  which,  to  judge  fixmi 
the  universality  of  punishment,  must  have 
been  like  original  sin. 

Just  before  the  battles  at  Metz>  a  Ger- 
man army  sat  down  before  Strasbouig, 
thus  neutralizing  the  force  in  that  city ;  in 
observation  also  of  Bitsche  and  P^uds- 
biffg,  aiid  other  strong  places  which  they 
were  obliged  to  pass^  Uiey  left  adequate 


detachments.  Indeed,  the  keeping  open 
their  communications  must  have  emi^oyed 
troops  enough  lo  have  composed  what 
(he  last  ^Deration  would  have  considcfed 
a  large  army. 

While  tile  retreat  on  Paris  was  being 
made,   the    Mimstert   of  the   Empress- 
Regent   were   contimially   recei^g  or 
inventing  most  favorable  intelligence,  and 
devising  die  sagest  pHuife,  which  they  were 
compelled  to  keep  secret  lest  die  enemy 
should  get  a  suspicion  of  them,  and  so 
escape  the  ruin  which  was  being  made 
reatiy  for  him.   Aniiottncem^ts  and  prom- 
ises were   made  so  often  while  afiairs 
showed  no  sign  of  mending,  that  the  peo*' 
pie*  grew  incredulous:  whereupon  it  be- 
came necessary  to  do  something  at  once ; 
and  a  plan  was  concdved,  which  for  its 
f<^ly  was  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
history  of  this  French  campaign.   Marshal 
M'Mahon  was  to  be  reinforced  from  Paris, 
thefi  to  slip  away  to  the  noith,  gain  a 
day's  or  two  days'  march  upon  the  Prus- 
sians, turn  dieir  right  flank,  drop  down  by 
Thionville  on  Meta,  and  liberate  Basaine. 
The  first  Napcdeon,  by  profound  ruses  de 
guerrsy  by  indefiuigabfe  exertions,  and  by 
working  according  to  the  nicest  calcular 
tions,  was  capable  of  cairying  out  such  a 
design.    But  with  such  generals  and  such 
want  of  enterprise  as  were  now  the  fashion 
—above  all,  with  such  a  welKappointed 
watdifiil  enemy,  how  could  such  an  at- 
tempt   succeed?     A  god  had  decreed 
the  ruin  of  a  great  French   army,  and 
sent  this  mad  conception  to  produce  that 
end.  ' 

Marshal  M'Mahon  reached  Rheims 
before  he  cUverged  from  the  route  to 
Paris ;  for,  after  fixing  the  great  bat^  oi 
delilrerance  first  at  Verdun,  then  at 
Chalons,  then  at  Rheims^  the  staves  of 
the  ladder  had  successively  given  way, 
and  no  stand  at  aU  was  noade.  De  Failly 
was  with  M'Mahon,  and  reinforceitients 
from  Paris  and  the  west — additions  which 
made  his  army  up  to  some  lao^^oo  men. 
If  diey  had  nMffdied  as  straight  upon 
Meti^  as  the  roads  would  permit,  their  pur- 
suers could  readi  the  same  fortress  by  a 
shorter  route.  But  M'Mahon^s  much 
was  to  b^  on  a  loop,  round  the  flank  of 
the  GermanSf  and,  as  the  design  has  been 
stated,  be  was  to  be  round  the  bead  mtid 
between  them  and  Mete  h^OfSt  they  were 
aware  of  hun-^^^^hat  is  to  say,  Von  Moltke, 
who  had  not  been  shown  to  have  macto  a 
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blmder  or  to  iiave  overlookad  a  pos^Ue 
codtkigeiicy  aince  tiie  war  begaoi  Was  to 
tiudge  innocently  along  witik  hit  £Btcr  to 
Paris  whiie  the  astute  AfMalion  ihould 
be  circumventing  him.  Not  an  effort  is 
known  to  have  been  made  ta  deceive  or 
asBtiae  the  Prussians.  The  scheme  makes 
one  think  again  of  nursery  days — ^  You 
mustn't  see  till  Fm  over  thete,  and  tiien 
yoo  must  turn  round  aad  be  caught" 
The  mere  rashness  of  M'Mahon^s  move 
did,  however,  gain  for  bins  some  advan- 
tage in  point  of  time  The  Germans, 
never  conceiving  wadti  fotty,  oertainly 
did  continue  their  westward  march  after 
M'Mahon  had  turned  his  cohirans  to  the 
north.  Paris  was  in  the  secret  Paris 
knew  of,  and  exulted  in,  the  masteil^ 
stratagem.  And,  when  M'Mahon  was 
known  to  be  some  thirty-six  hours  in  ad- 
vance, there  was  no  fur^er  concealment ; 
the  rescue  of  Bazaine  and  the  annihilation 
of  the  Prussians  were  discounted  at  once 
on  the  Boulevards — and  in  other  places 
too,  where  men  could  yet  be  misled  by 
French  assurance. 

When  Wellin^on  at  Salamanca  saw 
Marmont's  circuitous  movci  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  ''Now  I  have  him!'' 
Whatever  Von  Moltke  said  n^n  he  heard 
of  M'Mahon's  flitting,  he  too  must  have 
felt  that  he  was  sure  of  iiis  quany ;  for  he 
had  not  waited  tiU  to*day  to  giHurd  ihe 
northern  passage.  That  seme  force  from 
die  north  or  west  might  try  the  passage 
by  Rethel,  Montmedy,  and  Briey>  was  an 
obvious  danger ;  and  it  had  been  oKt  by 
die  formation  of  a  fourth  Gennan  army 
under  die  Crown  Prince  of  Sastony,  who 
was  already  guarding  the  giouad  when 
M'Mahon  set  off  to  traverse  it  And  tiie 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  lost  no  time  after 
he  heard  of  the  French  army's  altered 
course  in  striking  north  after  it  and  ascer- 
taining its  movements*  M'Mahon  could  not 
have' hoped  for  success  except  hia  move- 
ments be  very  nkpid }  and  yet  he  did  not 
advance  with  celerity.  It  was  a  bungling 
expedidon  from  first  to  last;  and  the  poor, 
Uondering,  and  now  almost  nnaodced 
Emperor  fkl  in  widt  it  aomoWhepe  on  its 
march,  and  participated  in  its  tmk  frirtune. 

M'Mahon's  march  was  on  Montmedy. 
He  left  Rhdms  on  aid  August  Waiting 
for  him  en  the  right  bank  of.  the  Mense, 
and  watching  the  line  between  SMa»  and 
Verdun,  lay  die  Saxon  Priace.;  coming 
rapidly  up  from*  the  south,  so  as  to  cut 
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across  his-  lilne  of  march,  spunred  the 
Prince  of  Prussia.  There  was  not  an.  evi- 
dence of  strategic  abSity  or  of  ordinary 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  French' Gen- 
eral in  this  sbpreme  crisis.  If  he  cdnild 
have  mfUQOged  to  throw  his  whole  foree 
on  one  of  the'printes  there  might  have 
been  some  chance  of  escape  for  him ;  but 
stich  a  coufse  was  for  beyond  his  achieve- 
ment The  disastrous  events  of  the  30th 
and  31st  August,  and  of  the  ist  SeplN^- 
ber,  have  been  detailed  so  often  aiid  so 
minutely,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
them  bore.  M'Mahon  with  a  part  of  his 
force  crossed  die  Meuse  on  the  89th  ;>  on 
the  30tli,  meeting  the  Saxon  Prince  near 
Catignan,  he  was  stopped  and  then  poshed 
back  after  a  fierce  encounter.  On  tiie 
30th  also,  part  of  his  force  which  was  yet 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  was  takeain 
flank  aad  beaten  by  a  detachment  from 
die  Saxon  Prince's  army,  joined  widi  the 
advanced  divisions  of  die  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia,  which  had  by  this  time  oome 
up.  On  Ihe  31st  there  was  some  flghting ; 
but  die  important  event  of'that  da^  was  the 
arrival  of  the  King  and  the  Crown  Prmce 
of  Prussia  with  numerous  forces,  yfiadtx 
they  spread  out  on  ^e  ff  anks  of  the  French 
so  as  to  leave  oaly  a  retreat  in  a  nordi  or 
nordi-west  directx>n  possible.  And  on 
the  m<Minng  of  the  i^  September  die 
Prussian  Une  was  still  further  extended 
rdund  the  flanks,  so  as  completely  to  hem 
^e  Froftch  army  in.  There  was  a  battle 
of  a  day's  duration :  M'Mahon  was  se- 
verdy  wounded ;  his  army  was  ihoran^y 
beaten  in  upon  Sedan;  the  viotonous 
Pmssiaos,  posted  in  overwhelming  nvm- 
bers  all  round,  left  to  tfie  beaten  troops  of 
the  £iiipire  no  chance  of  escape.  Then 
f<]dlo#ed  the  catastrophe.  The  Emperor 
and  all  that  remained  of  what  had  been 
an.  army  of  zsb,ooo  men,  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

So  prepared  for  aU  accidents  of  war 
was  the  Prussian  srmy^-so  thoroughly  was 
it  disdpUned-^thatits  marvellous  successes 
did  notembarass  it  or  idiake  its  stead^M^s 
in  ^le  least  While  an  appointed  sts^  saw 
to  the  disposal  of  die  captives  and  the  ma- 
terial prize,  a  brief  rest  of  only  two  days  was 
all  that  ^ras  allotted  to  the  victors  after  their 
haid  and  niost  profitable  work.  The  4th  of 
September  showed  the  tqpectacle  of  diese 
magnificsmt  troops— inore  to  be  admired 
fortheir  rigorous  obec^nce  than  for  their 
deeds  o(^valor«-tnarching  again  in  dense 
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'Cdutaks  upon  Parity  ift  freatofirhitth  cky  'Mi  to>  h^rbiein  bf  a>  poHdcil  mevohiMa. 

fhef  anived-about  the  14th  of  thor  mosth,  The  MiiUB^dispefs^  t  the  Empnm*Bi^ 

ihsa^  being  no  lot^cr  a  hoedkarn^  to  <geBt>file<i>to  England:  a  J^epnblic  was 'pro- 

baif  their  pH)gnta&  ^                                  '  dobAtdt  ^AHtt'tvefjMngifSLS'bem^ctM 

Here  ends  t]%9  first  BMst  fariMitet  chap-  intoH  chaotic^artn^  the  Impeffiai^crown, 

'ter  4Df the  oamiiaigii^    Up  to tUsppint the  as amatlerdf <xrarsc^ ims  tanilbted kk    A 

adderemenhr^^  Priissiaiis,  taken  •aho-  selMeoted'ijroveninient,  wvCit  ihe  aoqai- 

"gcftber^  are  probably  wttbont  ptiaUeL     it  essence  of  >  the  •  countiy,   assained  '  the 

.  was  not  simply  that  they  iron  battles ;  the  -pow^rsiof  slate,  and  called  itself  the  Oov- 

troops  of  othor  nations  hhve  dbne^that.  ^mmoDt  iif  'lfati<taal  Definite:     It  pco- 

It  was  the'  state  of  preparaticAi,  >eqtial  to  -daimodkafelfpfe-emiiiendyaOovefninent 

•evfery  accident  a!nd  to  bvery  teifmiement  of  Peaoe;  but  it  also  proclaimed  that  it 

of  the  war,  the  entire  absence  of  c<5tatfnsion  would  ik)t  pntfchase  peace  by  relinquishing 

€tf  hafihazard  actioav  the  gMve  discipline  an  indi  of  ttoitoiy  or  a  stone  of  a?  fortress, 

devotion  of  the  ara^  which  were  aboire  i^iEch'seaned  aroondabout  way  of  raying 

all  -praise.     Our  instruction  would  hate  that  it  did  itiot  intend  to  hat^  peacft'it  an. 

lieto  laorger  tould  we  have  sem  'dni  host  Bat  France'  iike9  the  sound  of  theirord 

oliposed  by  a  worthy  adifersary,  and  sub-  J^ttUi^  though  it  hiay  be  careless  about 

ject  to  more  of  &e  vicissitudea  of  war.  the  tfacnl^  fei^iified    The  Empise  abowas 

lArit  was,  tiiey  cairied 'Cveiythin^' before  Peade-^ 

•  tiMm,  conttolied  the  acts  of  the'casipaign  The  Prassian  bests  coming  up  from  the 

according  as  it  .seemed,  to  a  deHbetat^-  ^astMrd  xang^  themselves  nMmd  Paiis 

fraa^progtanutie^  and  wi^ehahHy  called  in  dielzttter  ludf  of  September,  and  piro- 

-uipon  -for  sudden'  decisions  or  ingenious  ceeded  Conform  the  investment.^    From 

combinations.    But  we  learned  dtift  much  ^\i  point,  Mwerer^  die  decision  and  (he 

at  any  xate,  dial  the  nation  that  woidd  et-  immutable   purpose  which  had   marked 

oeihi  strength)  iortbat  wotld  even  main-  dieir- ppooeedings  are  not  so   apparent 

-taitt  itself  in  honor  in  th^se  daya^  mast  Thongh-  thfey«  no  doubt,  intended  to  be- 

bdd  Itself  in-  eveiy  respect  itepared  for  comd  nuntidrst  ofthe  city,  yet  they  clearly 

war,  its  offioers  and  soldiers  thoitoaghly  in-  hesilatdd  so  fUaeh  about  unng  the  cftdina- 

•atnlcted,  its  arma  of  the  newest  and  the  ry  hieona  for  attaining  that  objefctf  that 

bestconstmctiott,  its  material  sufficient  in  Iheytgrea^'^azarded  their  soocess.*    At 

bodi  quantity  and  quality^  and  its  depart-  iist  tbey  appeal^  to  think  that  ftunine 

-mebCs  of  tuaasport  and  slippy  pdrfocdy  'alohe -would  give  them  their  desive)  and 

^aigatoized  and  in  hanMonjr-widi  dhe  'other  disy-  sat  looking^  at  the  city  for  thiee 

-branches  of  theservicd    If  this'can  be  months  without  attacking  it    At  di3e  be- 

-•dtoe  dieaf^y  a»  OMich  die  better;  <  Ibut  it  ginnMug  of  >i8^i  they  began  to  attach,  as 

.  must  be  donte.    AAd  we  learned,  besides,  if  despairing  of  dieir  first  plan.     Nofw  the 

.  what  it  is'to  have  war  devastating  a  land.  '  attack,  if  to  be  made  at  aU,  should  have 

*We  understood' how  hi  two   nxMidis  a  bden  hnajis -in  October.    They  obtained 

'iSidtingattdafiltttfal  country  mi|^  be  pil-  thotsUkrendet  at  last,  and  so  did  notintor 

laged  and  trampkd  into  a  d^seit^  and  -  disappeintme&t  as  regatded  the -result; 

-mde  to  flolt  wtth' tears  and  bloddL    We  'die^lprestifev  howevet,  which  at  first  at- 

:  weije  tenribly  convinced  of  nftan'sfiower  to  tached.to  dieir  morenients,  dedined  ater 


undo  the  woik  of  nature  and  of  progress-  *  th^  arrivid  btfcM  Fans* 

ing  Indttslaritms  man*  and  it  foioe  b^Lck  vast  A)  ncf^tiatiop  finr  peace  between  Count 

districts  to  the  concUtion  of  pnmitiviecolo-  Bistuhrek  '  and    M.    Jules    FavK   was 

'msls.    It  is  hoped,  too,  that-wehave  been  opened  p  bat^  as  the  Repubfeans  would 

taught  the  prudenceof  insoiiit^ourselvfes,  hear  of*]tO(  surrender  of  territory,  no  peace 

be  the  cost  what  it  may,  agamsf  tiie  in-  wast^nade.-  The  Prussiah  bandwasdraiwn 

vasidn  of  our  native  knd«    We  can  do  it,  move  closdy  ivnmd  Paris,  while  die  FrencH 

and  we  must  Goveiininent*  made  to  the  country  nn- 

When  Paris  beard  of  die  &ite^  the  £m-  bomidcd/promaaos  of  victory  by  means  of 

ptvor  and  bis  «rmy^  die  dew  to  her  accus-  ^  die  l^es  which  Esepublican  kidm:  was 

tofa^  stimulant,  instead  df  ^aindy  ted  sard't^  eVvikei     The  immenee  regular 

wiaely  constdertng  these  mtschanees^    As  am^  of  Feanoe  had  retreated  before  their 

aweak  man  gains  cotirageto  endure  evil  enenuQi.'   One  huge  segment  hadsarren- 

frofn  the  dram-bottk^  Paris  wrought  hier-  desnd  and.  gone  into  captivity,  and  an- 
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other  segment;  comprising  nearly  all  the 
remaindCT,  was  shut  up  in  Met2  and  netx- 
tralized.    The  fbw  regular  troops  that  i^e- 
mainedwere  in  Paris,  and  these,  it  was 
agreed  on  idl  hands,  were  thoroughly  de- 
moralized.    Yet,  notwithstanding  this  col- 
lapses  armies  were  to  start  up  at  the  touch 
of  the  Republican  wand,  whose  achieve- 
ments should  call  back  die  glories  of  iht 
first  Revolution,  annihilate  Uieir  enemies, 
and  restore  its  sanctity  to    the  soil  (k 
France.     However  one  midit  distrust  the 
bombast  that  was  uttered,  it  was  impossi- 
Ue,  before  they  had  made  their  attempts, 
to  prove  that  these  loud  talker^  had  really 
no  resource,  and  no  rational  hope  of  suc- 
cess.    Now  that  the  event  is  known,  they 
lie  open  to  having,  by  most  unwarranta- 
ble dekisions,  prolonged  the  miseries  and 
aggravated  the  humiliation  of  their  coun- 
try.    For  the  agony,  and  die  exhaustion, 
and  die  arrest  of  civilizadon  which  France 
has  undeigone  since   the   autumn,  the 
Government  of  NadonaL  Defence  is  re- 
^onsible,  rather  than  the  sword  of  Prus- 
sia. 

As  resistance  d  ttmiraHee  was  now  the 
cry,  Paris  was  victualled  and  otherwise 
provided  for  the  long  and  trying  siege  that 
was  expected.  Her  suburbs  were  ruth- 
lessly defko^l,  and  the  timber  of  her  beau- 
tiful woods  cut  down.  The  Germans 
were  not,  of  course,  allowed  to  establish 
themselves  around  the  walls  entirely  un- 
opposed, while  the  defending  forces  num- 
bered 300,000  men,  made  up  of  troops  of 
the  tine,  National  Guards,  Mobiles,  and 
marine  artillery*  Here  and  there  the 
French  troops  who  were  found  occupying 
positions  outside  the  fortifications  at- 
temped  to  make  good  their  ground,  but 
were  invariably  driven  in.  Once  or  twice 
the  garrison  debouched  into  the  plains, 
and  tried  the  fortmte  of  batde,  which  to 
them  was  in  every  instance  heavy  loss  and 
discomfiture,  and  there  were  numerous 
small  but  unavailing  sorties.  The  general 
result  showed  the  utter  inability  of  the  de- 
fenders to  cope  outside  of  the  walls  with 
the  attacking  forces.  The  useless  efforts 
attracted  some  attention  when  diey  were 
made,  but  they  had  so  litde  effect  in  re- 
spect to  die  siege  diat  they  are  not  worth 
recounting  •  in  detail  Meanwhile  die 
Government  put  a  pressure  upon  the 
country,  and  began  to  assemble  an  army 
*'  behind  the  Loire,"  as  the  saying  was, 
firom  which  army,  bemg  a  Rq;>ublican  and 


not  an  Imperial  force,  immense  exploits 
were  promised.  The  Government,  or  thfc 
principal  members  of  it,  before  the  capk^ 
was  wholly  invested,  removed  fix)m  Paift 
to  Tours.  General  Trochu,  the  commah- 
dant  of  Pari^  was  saad  to  be  exhibiting 
prodigious  energy  in  training  within  the 
walls  the  immense  force  which  was  to  be 
used  for  the  defence,  and  which,  co-oper- 
atii^  vigoroudy  with  the  army  of  the 
Loire,  would,  it  was  hoped, '  occupy  die 
Germans  radier  more  closely  dian  they 
mi^tMe^e. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  came 
the  news  that  Strasbourg  had  mirrenderid 
on  the  27th.  It  had  stood  a  siege  of 
some  forty-eight  days,  whereof  the  attack 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  vigorous- 
ly conducted,  nor  die  defence  to  have  had 
suiy  very  brilliant  episode.  Nevertheless 
the  pas^^  courage  of  the  defenders  was 
respectable,  and  die  capitulation  of  the 
town  an  etil  for  France,  as  it  set  free  be- 
tw€!en  20^000  and  30,000  German  soldiers 
who  had  been  besieging,  and  it  opened 
another  way  from  Gmnanyinto  France, 
exposing  more  of  the  eastern  departmertts 
to  be  ravaged  by  the  enemy.  450  Frendi 
officers  and  17,000  soldiers  surrendered. 
It  was  still  strongly  in  fkvor  of  the  French 
that  Metz  continued  to  hold  out;  The 
force  there  imprisoned,  if  it  could  do 
nothing  more,  at  least  occupied  200,000 
Germans  in  watching  it ;  and  if  anydung 
was  to  be  done  on  the  Loire  or  elsewhere, 
it  was  plainly  desirable  to  do  it  befoi-e 
these  Germans  should  be  disposable  in 
other  directions.  Beddes  the  army  of  the 
Loire  an  army  of  Lyons  was  announced, 
as  also  levies  in  the  east  of  France.  The 
first  mentioned  began  to  take  some  form 
under  the  coi^imand  of  General  de  la 
Motte  Rouge,  and  notices  of  its  distribu- 
tion and  movements  were  regularly 
given. 

Balloons  were  in  this  siege  used  for 
escaping  from  Paris,  and*  for  emitting 
intelligence  therefix)m.  Great  eclat  at- 
tached to  one  aerial  voyage  by  which 
M.  Gambetta,  who  was  Minister  of  the 
Interior  at  the  birth  of  the  Republic, 
arrived  safely  at  Amiens  firom  Paris,  on  the 
8th  October.  He  came  to  awaken  the 
Depsfftments  to  the  necessity  for  ii>stant, 
general,  and  umremitting  exertion  if  Paris 
was  to  be  saived,  and  France  to  be  victo- 
rious. He  proclaimed  and  exhorted,  and 
he  did  more  than  this :  he  underhxrfc  the 
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direcdon  of  things  military,  becoming,  in 
bcty  War  Minister;  ordered  levies  and 
equipments^  set  up  and  put  down  com- 
manders, and  gave  a  decided  impetus  to 
the  kind  of  military  exertion  of  which  the 
country  was  yet  capable.  Of  what  value 
this  reuiimation  waa  we  know  now.  At 
the  time  of  M.  Gambetta's  descent  from 
the  upper  air,  it  raised  new  hope  in  many 
well-wishers  of  France  who  had  been 
yielding  to  despair.  About  the  same  time 
came  General  Garibaldi,  and  c^ered  his 
services  to  the  Republic.  They  were 
accepted,  and  he  received  a  conunand  in 
tlie  Vosges.  But  almost  the  first  intelli- 
gence sittT  that  which  announced  these 
energetic  proceedings,  was  of  disaster  to 
all  the  armies.  The  army  in  the  east  of 
France,  said  to  number  14,000  men,  was 
attacked  by  a  little  army  of  Badeners, 
who,  nothing  daunted  by  the  numerical 
superiority  of  their  enemy,  fought  and 
signally  beat  him.  It  had  now  become 
the  rule  for  the  French  to  lose,  and  Ger- 
man troops  of  any  quality  did  not  hesitate 
to  engage  them  agjunst  odds,  so  coi^dent 
had  they  learned  to  be  of  the  result  As 
to  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  it  began  to 
make  itself  felt  by  little  excur^ons,  there- 
by challenging  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
TOO,  by  drafts  fix>m  the  different  armies, 
quickly  composed  a  new  corps,  which  was 
placed  under  the  onnmand  of  General 
von  der  Tann.  This  corps  marched  upon 
de  la  Motte  Rouge,  and  the  first  event  of 
the  expedition  was  the  unusual  one  of  a 
slight  French  success.  For  some  of  the 
cavalry  which  covered  the  advance  were 
set  upon  at  Ablis  by  some  franc4ireurs^ 
and  very  severely  handled  The  combat 
there  was,  however,  a  subordinate  affair, 
and  did  not  in  smy  wise  arrest  the  advance 
of  der  Tann's  divisions,  which  fell  in  on 
the  8th  October  with  the  foremost  brigade, 
and  drove  it  back  upon  supports  which 
came  up,  but  in  most  disproportioned 
strength.  The  Frendi,  though  ov^- 
matched,  made  a  respectable  stand,  but 
were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss  of  pris- 
oners and  guns  upon  Orleans,  which, 
however,  they  did  not  hold.  De  la  Motte 
Rouge  made  a  show  of  defending  the  city 
on  me  approach  of  Von  der  Tann,  but 
unsuccessfiilly,  and  the  Germans  entered 
the  place  on  Uie  xithor  lath,  in  triumph, 
the  French  General  disai^pearing  firom  the 
scene.  The  army  at  Lyons  could  not 
make  up  its  mind  to  become  an  army. 


Lyons  seemed  more  intent  on  seCtlmg 
political  diffa-ences  within  its  walls,  than 
OB  contributing  to  the  national  delence. 
The  army,  if  it  had  any  existence  save 
on  paper,  was  entirely  inoperative  in  the 
fiekl. 

Thus  the  first  burst  of  Republican 
eneigy  was  without  any  good  result  And 
although  M.  Gambetta  did  not  cease  to 
call  succeeding  and  greater  armies  into 
existence,  the  fate  of  all  was  the  same. 
They  were  swept  away  by  the  Germans ; 
and  it  cannot  be  said  Uiat  at  any  time 
they  had  a  chance  of  intercepting  the 
si^e  of  Metz  or  the  »ege  of  Paris,' both 
which  operations  went  steadily,  if  not 
rapidly,  forward.  Of  course,  a  success  such 
as  M.  Gambetta  promised  in  die  field 
would  have  <fisconcerted  the  Germans 
grievously,  and  have  forced  them  to  look 
to  their  own  safety  and  communications, 
rather  dian-  to  the  reduction  of  fortresses. 
But  they  knew  well  what  they  were  about, 
and,  while  employing  the  body  of  their 
force  against  these  important  cities,  al- 
ways hs[d  a  spare  limb  or  two  ready  and 
able  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  M.  Gam- 
betta*s  armies. 

Although  General  de  "la  Motte  Rouge 
disappeared,  the  Army  of  the  Loire  did 
not  disappear.  Either  a  second  army 
rose  from  the  remains  of  the  first,  or  the 
army  of  de  la  Motte  Rouge  was  only  part 
of  a  greater  army,  which  still  was  an- 
nounced, and  which  at  length  again  took 
the  field  under  the  command  of  a  myste- 
rious chief.  General  d' Aurelles  de  Pakdine, 
about  whom  we  knorw  about  as  much  as 
we  do  of  Melchisedec.  He  turns  up  of 
a  sudden  a  fiill-blown  General,  his  ante- 
cedents unknown,  a  romantic  interest 
about  his  mission.  He  is  said  to  be  this 
personage  and  that  personage,  and  some- 
times, as  Mrs.  Malapiop  said  of  Cerberus, 
three  gentlemen  at  once.  He  came,  he 
saw,  but  he  did  n^t  conquer ;  and  he  dis- 
appeared as  mystically  as  \i<t  came  on  the 
stage.  He,  however,  was,  at  his  first 
coming,  the  chief  hope  of  France.  Gen- 
eral Bourbaki  had  gone  to  reoxganise  the 
forces  in  the  north.  Garibaldi  was  prepar- 
ing for  a  partisan  warfare  in  the  Vosges, 
when  the  world  was  astonished  by  the 
second  memorable  event  of  the  war. 
Metz  capitulated  on  the  27th  October, 
three  French  Marshals  and  1 73,000  French 
troops  thus  becoming  prisoners  of  war, 
and  yielding  up  their  arms  and  stores. 
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This  blow  differed  from  the  calamity  of 
Sedan,  inasmuch  as  that  it  was  expected. 
But,  moderated  as  it  was  by  this  fore- 
knowledge, it  was  still  a  most  astounding 
event.  Another  huge  army  moved  awav 
as  prisoners  from  the  theatre  ,o(  war,  all 
hope  gone  of  France  having  the  aid  of 
regular  forces  during  the  contest,  another 
immense  encouragement  afforded  to  the 
invader,  and  the  very  darkest  omens  for 
besieged  Paris; — these  results  followed 
when  die  fortress  of  Met2  succumbed  to 
famine.  We  did  not  turn  aside  from  the 
narration  of  events  in  the  provinces  to 
note,  as  they  occurred,  incidents  of  the 
siege,  and  indeed  the  incidents  are  not 
remarkable.  Bazaine's  army  did  not  re- 
main quiescent  after  it  was  driven  upon 
Metz  on  the  i8th  August,  but  it  did  noth- 
ing to  affect  the  result  of  the  war.  On 
the  31st  At^st  a  sortie  was  made,  in- 
tended, it  was  thought,  to  be  in  concert 
with  an  attack  expected  to  be  made  by 
M'Mahon  from  without  But  M'Mahon 
was  then  in  extremis  at  Sedan.  On  the 
2  7di  September  and  the  7th  October  Bo- 
zaine  made  heavy  sorties,  the  last  of  them 
a  serious  affair,  but  unsuccessful ;  and 
many  minor  assaults  were  also  made  upon 
the  beleaguering  force,  which  neverdie- 
less  through  all  held  its  ground,  and 
eventually  attained  its  object  Of  course 
this  capture  cleared  the  chess-board  in  a 
great  degree.  Expectation  was  centred 
on  Paris,  on  the  calculation  how  long  it 
could  hold  out,  and  on  the  operations  of 
the  armies  which  still  kept  the  field — hop- 
ing yet,  amid  the  gloom  of  misfortune  and 
of  coming  winter,  to  do  something  for 
deliverance.  Although  from  the  31st 
October  to  3i8t  January  is  as  long  a 
period  as  diat  which  contained  the  most 
stirring  events  of  the  war,  this  winter 
quarter,  now  that  it  is  past,  appears  al- 
most barren.  Verdun  caiHtulated  on  the 
8th  November,  Neu  Msach  on  the  nth 
of  the  same  month,  Phalsburg  on  the  12th 
December — the  fortresses  thus  passing 
one  after  another  into  the  invaders'  hands. 
Neither  the  fighting  without  nor  the  sallies 
from  within,  although  both  frequently 
occurred,  at  all  affected  the  progress  of 
the  siege  of  Paris,  which  went  on  with 
stem  persistency.  For  man^  weeks  the 
reading  world  was  amused  with  accounts 
of  the  arrival  of  the  ^Prussian  siege  traip, 
and  the  approaching  conunencement  of 
regular  siege  works ;  but  week  after  week 


slipped  away,  and  though  distant  batteries 
were  constructed,  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
vigorous  attack.  We  have  said  before, 
and  we  say  s^;ain,  that  the  Prussian^ 
risked  a  great  deal  by  this  course.  Great 
as  was  their  superiority  in  so  manyre- 
speots,  thw  Were  not  secure  from  the 
many  acci(ients  which  come  sometimes  to 
disconcert  the  very  best  laid  plans.  Had 
fortune  but  smiled  for  a  day  or  two  on 
one  of  the  French  armies  in  the  field,  and 
enabled  it  to  sever  the  Qerman  communi- 
cations, the  raising  of  the  siege,  and  pos-' 
sibly  a  difl^cult  retreat  through  the  snow, 
mig^t  have  ensued.  But  the  result  has 
now  justified  all  fhat  was  done. 

About  the  8th  of  November  the  French 
Army  of  the  Loire  was  in  motion,  and 
even  achieved  a  slight  success.  For, 
being  far  more  numerous  than  the  army 
of  General  yon  der  Tann,  it  advanced 
upon  Orleans  where  that  General  was, 
and  obliged  him  to  leave  the  town,  and  to 
retreat  with  some  loss.  But  he  was  soon 
reinforced,  and  acting  once  more  in  con- 
cert with  other  corps.  The  Army  of  the 
Loire  (£d  not  follow  up  its  success.  Mean- 
while General  Boivbaki,  who  had  been 
organizing  troops  in  the  north  of  France,  * 
was  tran^erred  to  the  east  by  M.  Gam- 
betta.  An  army  appeared  in  Brittany,  and 
Garibaldi  was  by  this  time  in  the  south 
near  Dijon.  All  these  armies  experienced 
reverses  about  the  beginning  of  December. 
The  Army  of  the  Loire  was  so  crushingly 
defeated  by  a  German  force  numerically 
&r  inferior,  that  for  a  long  while  it  was  said 
to  have  altogether  dispersed.  But  it  had 
not  altogether  dispersed.  Chanzy,  at  the 
head  of  one  portion,  did  some  hard  fight- 
ing, and  kept  the  field  near  Le  Mans  ; 
and  Bourbaki,  who  from  the  east  had  join- 
ed d*  Aurelles  de  Paladine,  was  near  Bour- 
ges.  D'Aurelles  was  not  heard  of  as  a 
leader  again ;  but  Chanzy  and  Bourbaki 
continued  theur  campai^  through  Decem- 
ber and  January.  Faicfiierbe  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  cor^s  in  the  north 
from  ^ich  Boiubaki  had  been  removed  ; 
and  these  names  remained  connected  with 
the  field  operations  untU  the  armistice 
which  followed  the  capitulation  of  the 
capital.  After  the  signal  defeat  of  the 
Amy  of  the  Loire,  the  chief  of  the  Prus- 
sian staff  sent  information  of  tiie  event  to 
the  commandant  of  Paris.  The  latter, 
however,  replied- that  Paris  would  defend 
itself  independently  ;  and  Paris,  without 
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doubt,  was  led  to  entertain  a  belief  of  the 
state  of  things  outside  very  different  from 
the  facts  that  were  known  elsewhere.  One 
pf  these  facts  was,  the  increase  of  the 
German  forces  in  France  by  a  very  large 
number — it  was  said,  150,000  men. 
Another  effect  of  the  defeat  was,  tha^  thet 
Trench  Government  removed  from  Tours 
tp  Bordeaux.  The' different  armies  in  the 
field  did  not  again  cause  much  senption 
tjll  the  very  end  of  the  year,  and  then 
General  Faidherbe  in  the  north  took  up 
the  fighting,  and  was  oj^posed  by  General 
Manteuffel,  At  first  Faidherbe,  though  he 
gave  ground,  maintained  pertinaciously 
Siat  he  had  beaten  thie  Qermans  ;  but  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  the  beatin^^  could 
have  been  diepretical  only,  as  Faidherbe 
was  in  retreat  to  the  north,  whereas  his 
object  was  to  advance  on  Paris.  Great 
hopes  were  then  rested  upon  General 
Cbanzy,  who  was  advancing  on  Paris  fron^ 
the  south-west,  and  whose  guns  the  un- 
happy Parisians  thought  they  heard  as  he 
pressed  on  to  theirrelief ;  but,  alasl  Chaiuy 
had  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  and  cruelly  entreated.  His 
army,  if  not  annihilated,  was  dispersed 
and  rendered  incapable  for  a  long  time  of 
being  again  formidable.  General  Bour- 
baki,  though  not  so  completely  beaten  as 
Chanzy,  was  making  but  a  sorry  fi^ht  of  it 
near  Belfort.  He  too  claimed  victories, 
while  his  movements  too  plainly  appeared 
the  consequences  of  defeat.  In  fact,  the 
effervescence  which  M.  Gambetta  had 
Qxcited  in  the  Departments  was  generally 
and  effectually  quelled  just  by  the  time 
when  the  distressed  capital  had  borne  the 
straitness  of  the  siegp  to  the  last  degree  of 
endurance. 

From  the  middle  of  September,  when 
Paris  was  invested,  till  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, when  it  became  suddenly  clear  that 
the  sad  game  was  played  ou^  the  confi- 
dence of  die  city  seem^  to  have  been  very 
great  Its  behavior  imder  trial  was  far 
better  than  any  expected  it  to  be.  One 
not  very  violent  attempt  was  made  to 
Qverset  the  Government  of  National  De- 
fence, and  that  was  the  only  political  ebul- 
lition  of  consequence  until  the  very  end, 
when,  as  we  have  only  lately  been  learn- 
ing, there  was  again  some  disturbance, 
'^he  deportment  of  the  citizens  during 
llie  siege  appears  to  have  been  grave, 
as  became  the  situation — not  fnvolpus 
and  reckless,  not  fanatically  violent,  but 


steadily  determined  and  sanguine  to  a  de- 
gree as  long  as  there  was  the  least  groond 
or  apparent  ground  for  hope.  The  de- 
fence of  the  city  was,  on  the  whole,  quite 
as  good  as  could  have  been  expected  un- 
der all  the  circumstances.  At  first  there 
was  an  idea  that  the  garrison  could  sally 
and  cut  their  way  through  the  German 
line  ;  and  attempts  were  made  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  but  in  vain.  The  first  of 
these  was  on  the  19th  September  ;  there 
were  small  sorties  on  the  23d,  and  a  sortie 
in  force  on  the  30th,  none  of  them  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  besieged.  On 
the  30th  November  a  sortie  in  ^eat  force 
under  General  Ducrot  sallied  and  attack- 
ed the  three  villages  of  Champigny,  Brie, 
and  Villiers,  of  all  which  they  obtained 
temporary  possession.  The  fighting  was 
very  severe,  and  Ducrot' s  fwce,  though  it 
retired  under  the  shelter  of  the  guns,  was 
for  some  days  outside  the  walls.  It  is 
supposed  that  Trochu  had  notice  of  the 
advance  at  this  time  of  the  armies  of  the 
Loire,  the  nordi,  and  the  east,  and  that 
the  sortie  was  designed  to  co-operate  with 
these.  After  all  this  fighting  the  invest- 
mept  remained  undisturbed,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  annies  were  al)  di^>osed  of. 
On  the  19th  January  another  grand  sortie, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  to  satisfy 
popular  clamor  rather  than  by  the  will  of 
General  Trochu,  came  out,  and  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Ger- 
mans. At  the  commencem^it  of  the  siejge 
the  French  worked  diligently  at  the  con- 
struction of  auxiliary  ana  connecting 
works,  in  some  of  which  they  established 
fonnidable  batteries,  which  might  have 
added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  fortifi- 
cations. And  towards  the  end  of  December 
General  Trochu  provisioned  Mont  Vale- 
rien,  and  strengthened  it,  for  the  purpose, 
as  was  thought,  of  making  it  a  citadel. 
One  of  the  new  redoubts,  Mount  Avron, 
became  troublesome  to  the  Prussians,  who 
replied  vigorously  to  its  fire,  and,  to  dieir 
surprise,  found  that  it  had  been  abandon- 
ed, after  thirty-six  hou/s  fighting,  on  the 
29th  December.  This  abandonment  re- 
mains a  great  discredit  to  the  French 
troops.  For  the^ork  was  found  to  be  re- 
markably strong  and  well  provided,  so  that 
a  proper  spirit  would  undoubtedly  have 
turned  it  to  great  account.  It  took  a 
month  to  construct. 

Afler  having  once  begun  to  fire  at  Mont 
Avron,  the  Prussians  did  not  again  desist 
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firnfci  the  use  of  their  aittilbr)r.  Theihree 
i^oatbs;  blockade  and  the  tnala^  winter 
bad  evidentlj  oiade  tiiem  soroewhftt  dis^ 
trnstful  of  their  own  platia^  and  a  half-* 
heacfted  attack. was  coriimenced  on  the 
iot\A^2^au:einte.  ,  Sheila  here  and  there 
fidlr  within  the  city,  causbg  mckse  or  less  ^ 
dainage.  But  it  may  be  assumed  now  that 
this:  expenditure  of  .pro>ectiles  (fid  not  in 
the  least  hasten  the  capitulation  of  the 
dty«  Aalong  as  there  was  food,  on  ever 
so  small  a  scale,  Paris  rcsbted  ;  when  ut^ 
ter  fitanratton  stared  her  in  the  face,  she 
yielded. 

It  should  be  the  endeavor  of  Fcanoe 
uowi  as  it  Is  the.wiahand  the  hope  of  all 
Euvopc  to  bring  this  abominable  war  to  an 
end.  History  will  cpunt  up  its  bottles  and 
its  gigantic  opiemtions,  will  .tell  of  Fnqice^a 
humuialion  and  the  cession  of  hdr  terri- 


tory. Fame  will  trumpet :  the  Gennaa 
Yiotbries,^  as  indeed  she  is  bound  to  do,  and 
name  Prussia  fkst  a^iong  the  nations  m 
comeidl  aa  in  the  field;  But  in  the  homes 
and  in  the  hearts  of  both  the  Gern^an  and 
the  French  peeves,  there  will  remain  for 
many  a;  day  reodlections  of  this  diabolical 
war,  which  (patriotism  cannot  cure,  to 
whidi  honor's  voice  cai;mot  minister.  We 
may  not  r^iose  our  sympathy  to  bleeding 
heauts  ;  but  justice  wiU  not .  be  quite 
swallowed  up  in  compassion.  We  cannot 
forget  the  cxmtemptible  quarrel  out  of 
which  all  this  misery  and  destruction 
arose  >  and  much  as  we  may  pity  the  in^ 
dividual  sufOBra-s,  we  cannot  forgive  the 
unbridled  arrogdnce  irinch  has  wantonly 
drawn  a  .pall  over  Europe,  and  revived  the 
fends  (^.baifaaiism  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 
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WHAT  THE  CHINESE  REALLY  THINK  OF  EUROPEANS. 

BY  A  NATIVE  tnERAT^ 


[This  v^ry  curious  paper  iras  written  a  few 
monthsagjo  in  Chinese,  and  in  phina,  bv  an 
educated  native  of  that  country,  and  bas  been 
translated  info  English  bv  a  geittleman  in 
whoie  competency  and  Yanhfemess  we  can 
confide. — Ed.  of  Praset^s  Magaslne-I 

The  Master  said,  "  My  doctrines  make  no 
way.  I  will  get  upon  a  raf^  and  float  about 
on  the  st2L,—Cofrfucian  Classics,  book  5, 
chap.  6. 

A  stRAKGi^it  firom  the  Province  of  Kan- 
suh^ion  arriving  at  Yangchow, applies  tp  a 
gradudube  from  Shanghae  for  information 
r«^>ectlng  the  manners  and  cnstpm^  reli- 
gion and  morals,  trade  and.  law%  of  the 
foreigners  residing  at  the  open  Treaty 
ports. 

Sfranger :  ^'It  seems  tp  me  that  we 
ou^t  to.  be  truly  grateful  for  the  many 
benefits  we  have,  enjo}^  since  the  opeor 
ing  of  the  ports  to  foreign  drade..  In  die 
first  place,  our  daily  wants  are  supplied  at 
a  vely  na^erate  rate  b\y  the  foreign  mei> 
chaafes,  our.  rivers  and  oceans  are  turned 
into  .hi^ways  by  the  sailing  ships,  and 
steamers^  our  difficulties  ana  difierences 
are  amicably  settled  by  consula  appointed 
for  that  puiposc)  the  ignorant,  and  vicious 
are  sefonned  by  the  poreadbilig  of  the  Car 
tholicand  Protestant  religions^  while  itfs^ 
ho6|^ilals  are  founded  to  1^^  dise^s  not 
curaUe.bx  our  native  phyMciftns-" 


Graduate  of  Shanghai :  "  How  extreme- 
ly ^caruighted  you  are,  sir  I  This  is  onljr 
tfie  surface  of  affairs. .  Outwardly  the  Chi- 
nese appear  to  be  on  friendly  terms  witl^ 
foreignersi  but  in  their  $eicret  hearts  they 
thoroughly  dislike  th^m  \  though^ :  fi-om 
fear  of  our  mandarins,  th^  never  demon- 
strate their  feelings  by  any  hostile  acts." 

Kansuh  Strang^  (an^ly) :  "  Sir,  you 
completely  misrepresent  the  feelings'  of 
our  peopte  in  this  matter.  Please  to  ex- 
plain to  me  what  injuries  foreignei^  have 
done  ufi^  or  what  grievances  we  have  I0 
compbin  of.'* 

Gru^uate  of  Shanghae:  "Since  you 
have  asked  me  for  information  on  these 
five  subjects^  I  will  et^ain  them  stto^ 
cinctly ;  but  I  will  not  go  beyond  these 
Jimits  on  the  present  occasion.  At  the 
same  time  I  beg  ^ou  th(»:oughly  to  tmder- 
stand  that  the  opmions  J  state  are  diose 
held  by  the  public  generally,  and  not  any 
particular  views  of  my  own.  It  is  a  rule 
of  upiveriyal  ai^^Ucation  that  of  aU  ills, 
those  which  are  permitted  to  grow  gradu- 
ally and  without  check  are  the  most  for- 
midable, seeing  that  after  a  lapse  of  time 
they  l^ecOme  impossible  to  stop^vdule 
^with  regard  to  advantages,  it  is  most  dis- 
aatiou$  to  have  ^em  slowly  and  gradu^y 
abstracted,  whereby^  after  long  years  of 
pinching  and  scrapmg,  we  eventual^  tall 
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into  poverty  ftnd  distress.  When  foreign- 
ers deprive  as  of  oar  advantages  and  do 
OS  injuries,  is  it  likely  that  we  should  ac- 

Juiesce  without  munmmng  ?  We  natar- 
[ly  harbor  fbehngs  of  resentment ;  often, 
I  allow,  on  account  of  very  trifling  causes, 
but  whidi,  I  fear,  will  one  day  tend  to  ' 
very  serious  consequences.  Instead  of,  as 
yon  suggest,  feeling  very  grateful,  reflection 
on  diese  subjects  only  makes  me  feel 
more  sad  ;  and  if  you  will  listen  to  what 
I  am  about  to  say,  you  will  perceive  diat 
1  have  good  cause  tar  so  domg. 

^*  I.  With  respect  to  religions,  the  Pro^ 
testant  faith  is  propagated  by  the  Ei^Hsh 
and  Americans,  and  the  Catholic  by  the 
Erench.  Their  ostensible  motive  m  so 
doing  is  to  reform  mankind  ;  their  leading 
doctrine  being  to  '  treat  odiers  as  Uiem- 
selves.'  This  is  the  same  as  oiu:  Confu- 
cian doctrine,  of  *  reciprocity ; '  but  their 
reasons  for  promulgating  it  are  very  differ- ' 
ent  from  our  own. 

'<  Owing  to  the  dissimilarity  in  habit  and 
disposition,  foreigners  fear  that  we  shall 
insult  and  injure  them,  and  therefore  preach 
this  doctrine  of  reciprocity  in  oider  to 
benefit  by  its  application.  Their  real 
motive  is  to  obtain  protection  through 
preaching,  and  thus  enable  their  ttade  to 
be  carried  on  without  hindi^nce  of  disas- 
ter; and  they  look  to  such  Chinese  as 
may  go  over  to  their  persuasion  to  give 
timely  warning  in  case  any  hostile  aggres- 
sions are  contemplated. 

**  Anticipating  that  few  of  oar  nation 
would  believe  their  doctrines,  they  try  to 
draw  them  into  their  toils  by  making  use 
of  grandiloquent  terms,  such  as  'The 
Lord  of  Heaven,'  *  The  Supreme  Ruler,' 
*The  Creator  and  Governor  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Of  mankind  and  all  thin^,-* 
while  they  violently  traduce  oat  Confhaan, 
Buddhist,  and  Taouist  religions,  on  ac- 
c6unt  of  the  absurd  rite  of  sacrificbg  to 
the  spirit  of  our  Ancestors.  Admitting  for 
argument's  sake  that  what  they  say  is  true, 
what  Being,  pray,  created  '  the  Supi^eme 
Ruler,'  or  *  the  Lord  of  Heaven,' or  where 
did  he  reside  before  the  heavens  were  cre- 
ated? Tliese  tales  always  remind  me  of 
ouk-  own  Pwankoo,  who  is  ^so  said  to 
have  created  the  heavens :  but  all  this  is 
merely  conjecture  and  application;  fbr  in 
the  days  of  high  antiquity  writing  was  tiv- 
known,  and  so  neither  fkcts  nor  dates 
have  been  handed  down  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  posterity.  ^ 


*«  Again,  the  Protestants  and  Ca^ilks 
cahnmiiate  each  other  on  every  occaMm ; 
and  not  oi%  cannot  the  nations  of  Europe, 
even  die  nei^boring  nations,  attain  to 
religions  unity,  but  even  in  one  single 
countiy,  as,  for  example,  England,  tlMre 
are  CathoUcs  among  Protestants,  wbikc 
in  France  there  are  Protestants  anMM^ 
Catholics*  Again,  among  these  Cfans- 
tians  themsdves  there  are  many  disorderly 
diaracters  and  even  crimiiml  offenders, 
and  therefore  it  would  seem  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  make  the  Chinese  peifecdy 
good,  even  though  they  were  made  tho- 
rough believers,  in  short,  to  leave  Ibeir 
own  countries  to  come  here  to  preadi  is 
to  stultify  themsdves  by  doowii^  away 
the  substtmce  to  grasp  at  the  sfaadiw.  A 
few  persons  here  and  there  join  tlieir  veli> 
pions,  but  they  are»  widiout  exoefition  the 
idle  and  dissipated  ;  there  are  also,  I 
believe,  one  or  two  reading  men  amongst 
them,  but  they  are  notorious  scamps  and 
vagabonds.  In  siini,  people  who  profess 
Christianity  are  invariably  said  to  eat 
Christianity,  because  they  use  their  religion 
as  a  means  of  getting  their  livelihood : 
hence  it  is  v^  apparent  that  the  ndmg 
tnotives  with  me  converts  are,  either  to 
obtain  a  living,  ot  to  take  advantage  of  the 
indiscriminate  mingling  of  the  sexes  in 
the  chapels  to  gratify  their  lusts.  Still 
worse,  many  confverts,  like  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  who  associated  hunself  with  the 
tiger  to  avail  himself  of  the  lattei's  awful 
majesty,  act  in  the  most  lawless  manner, 
ana  persuade  the  foreign  missionaries  to 
screen  them  it^ien  arrested  by  tfie  man- 
<brins,  while  in  any  difficulties  with  their 
well-behaved  fbUow-coun^ymen  they  call 
tm  their  confederate  religionists  for  assist- 
ance. The  hanai  these  men  do  mcrcases 
with  lapse  of  time ;  and,  as  a  caae  in 
point,  I  may  mention  tiiat  the  Tueping 
rebels  set  apart  one  day  in  seven  for  wor- 
ship, when  they  tedted  the  praises  of  die 
Almighty  Rtder  and  Jesus. ' 

'*  At  the  present  time  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries are  tdlerably  well  behoved,  but 
all  sorts  of  strange  thinss  go  on  amongst 
the  Catholics.  These  latter  style  them- 
selves Spiribud  Feathers,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  interior  *  actually  tissume  the  posi- 
tion of  oor  Civil  Mamdarins  of  the  3rd 
elass,  #hen  tlie  common  people  make  use 
of  their  iniuential  support  as  a^  cover  for 
the  perpetration  of  all  sorts  of  enonbities. 
Several  years  ago,  before  die  poitt  were 
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opefted  to  foreign  trade,  akhough  even 
tiien  this  religion  was  practised,  the  fo- 
reign missionaries  did  not  dare  to  go  about 
openly  trough  fear  of  arrestment  by 
die  local  audK)iicies ;  therefore  they  were 
e^eortai  from  place  to  place  by  native 
converts  during  the  night,  dressed  in  Chi- 
nese  clothes,  travelling  on  land  in  gesta- 
tonad  chairs,  and  on  water  in  boats.  Nay, 
so  much  did  tiiey  apprehend  discovery, 
that  tiiey  actually  simulated  the  recum- 
bent posture  of  disease  to  prevent  any 
exposure  of  then*  features.  As  fev  as  their 
ptofesrions  are  concerned^  diey  diligently 
exhort  people  to  lead  virtuous  Nves,  but 
their  actions  ratiier  resemble  those  of 
thieves  and  robbers  lurking  privily  under 
cover  of  the  night  As  hoik  seites  mingle 
indiscriminately  at  their  places  of  worship, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prevtnt 
illidit  intercourse,  while  some  of  the  wo- 
men who  never  marry  aie  called  sacred 
virgins,  their  special  duty  being  to  attend 
upon  the  Spiritual  Fathers. 

^  The  chief  object  of  die  Ftendi  nation 
in  this  country  is  to  establish  missions, 
tfieir  trade  not  being  more  dian  one4iUn- 
Areddi  part  of  that  of  the  oliher  nations. 
They  make  monMy  diibursements  for 
tiie  subsistence  of  their  converts,  and  we 
Cl^ese  are  very  anxious  to'  find  out  in 
Wh4t  manner  tbey  intend  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  the  v^ei^  laige  amounts  so 
elaboretely  expended.  Naturally,  they 
only  use  their  religion  as  a  means  of  form- 
kif  a  secret  confederacy,  m  order  to  ob- 
tam  information  rdipecttng  the  manners 
and  dispositions  of  the  natives,  and  the 
ftsitute  and  capttbifities  of  the  country. 
The  very  opening  of  potts  in  the  ilnteridr 
to  foreign  trade  is  the  dkect  result  of  the 
missionaries  having  previously  s(»ead 
diemselves  thkher.  In  sum,  even  sim- 
pletons must  perceive  that  the  inten- 
tions of  these  |:H6ople  are  perfectly  mscru- 
table. 

<<*The  Supreme  Ruler'  is  a  title  ap- 
plied to  Heaven,  but  the  sages  of  antiqui^ 
ty  slate^  inf  the  daasics,  that  this  was 
merely  ^e  name  of  a  fictitious  object  or 
picture  created  by  the  itnaginations  of  the 
eaiiy  EmpenM  ibr  die  puipose  of  im- 
pressing upon  their  own  hearts  a  ieehng 
of  reverential  awe.  Now  the  Protestant 
missionaries  ignor»itly  apply  this  teitn  to 
the  Father  of  Jesus. 

'<It  has  been  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  niBOte  antiquity  that,  from  the 


Emperor  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects, 
men  sacrifice  to  their  ancestors  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  their  diildren  the  vir- 
tue of  ttial  pie^r,  by  reminding  them  of 
their  origin ;  while  the  design  in  sacrific- 
ing to  the  spirits  of  the  just  is,  by  recom- 
pensing past  moral  excellence,  to  stimu- 
late alUM  emulation  amongst  the  living, 
and  warn  the  ignorant  and  vicious. 

''The  religions  of  Buddh  and  Taou 
supplement  the  temporal  laws  of  the  land 
by  doctrines  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  future  state  of  existence ;  that  is, 
they  make  use  of  the  doctrine  of  spirits  to 
keqp  mankind  in  the  paths  of  virtue. 
Our  learned  scholars  and  officials  show 
the  utmost  respect  for,  but  hold  aloof 
fimn,  all  these  tenets,  and  it  is  only  the 
common  people  who  cradely  accept  them. 
On  the  odier  hand,  the  foreign  missiona- 
ries, being  ignorant  of  their  abstmse  na- 
ture, deem  themselves  called  upon  to  ridi- 
cule and  vihfy  these  doctrines — a  course, 
we  think,  exhibiting  a  lamentable  want 
both  of  judgment  and  good  taste.  The 
wise  scholan  and  officials  of  China  per- 
ceive that  the  missionaries  only  preach  to 
obtain  self-protection,  and  that  while  af- 
fecting to  inculcate  morality  by  die  min- 
gK^  of  the  sexes,  they  subvert  the  man- 
ners of  our  countrynNMti.  Therefore  no 
just  man  ever  becomes  a  converts  Again, 
there  are  foreign  missionaries^  ^^  ma/e, 
ami  femtde^  who  arouse  the  suspicions 
and  excite  die  odium  of  the  people  by 
dressing  and  panuting  the  streets  in  Chi- 
nese clothes ;  and  this  vagaiy  gave  rise 
some  time  n^  to  a  popidar  dttnonstra- 
tion  in  this  very<fty. 

''  In  sum,  the  only  religions  worthy  of 
the  name  are  those  which  do  not  injure, 
but  tt)enefit  mankind.  What  reason  is 
there,  then,  for  reducing  all  religions  into 
one,  tberelMT  aiding  the  selfish  schemes  cf 
evikninded  men,*  who  disgrace  the  natne 
of  dieir  co-rehgionists,  caM  down  upon 
them  thefltave  ^sapproval  of  our  scholars 
aud  oflk^ils,  and  the  resentment  of  all 
well-meaning  men  ? 

''a.  The  hospitals  are  established  by 
the  missions,  ami  the  foreign  physicians 
pass  examinations  before  they  are  per- 
mitted to  practise.  They  are  intimately 
versed  in  anatomy,  and  their  treatment  of 
wounda  and  ulcen  ir  marvellously  skilful. 
11iere'are«onlyone  or  two  in  a  hundred 
who  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  lesser  joints,  become  nervous  when 
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opesadiig,  and  send  to  other  pmclitaoiiers 
for  advice  and  asBistonce. 

^'  In  dealing  with  ovtwaiddbeaaes  they 
9t  y^j  fond  of  using  the  knife  and  ian-  • 
etc    They&vt  stupefy  the  ^paJsest  with 
medicine,  so  that  he  cannot  fc^  pain^  jind 
then  perform  operations  with  ihe  knife 
and  aaw.    It^  hovevec^  tJi^  fiiat  paid 
some  attention  to  the  various  conititu>- 
tions  of  their  patients,  they  would '  not 
meet  with  so  many  mishaps  as  they  now 
do.    Stupefying  medicine  kxwarslhejkni^, 
mal  sptritS)  while  the  use  of  the: knife 
causes  a  loss  of  blood,  and  the  combined 
shock  scmetinies  kills  a  pHtient  already: 
much   enfeiebled   by   disease.     I   have» 
known  four  or  five  cases  where  death  hea 
resuked  ihm)  amputation  of  the  thigh  or 
operation  for  goitre. 

'<They*u9ually treat  internal  complaints' 
with  opening  medicines  and  emetics ;  but, 
in  o^opinioortoo  strong  doses  are  given. 
Where,  however^  they  most  signally  6ul  i8> 
in  cases  of  low  fever  and  die  convulsions 
of  children,' wben  they  lose  vety  many  of 
their  patients^  This  is  the  remilt  of  the. 
diet  they  order  being  unsuited  to  the  na* 
ture  of  Ihe  disease. 

*<  What,  however,  our  countrymen  take> 
the  gravest  exception  to  is  the  immodest 
em|Hoymenl  of  male  practitioners  in  nudr 
wifery  cassst  They  are  jciot  at.aU  awarei 
that  this  ia  the  immediate  result  of  the; 
high  esteem  in  which  slender  waists  are 
held  [among  £uropeans]»  and  the  conse- 
quent tight  bandaging**^  custom  which, 
like  the  tying  up  of  the  feet  of  our  owik 
cottntr3rwemen,  has  come  down  fsom  the 
times  of  remote  antiquity. 

<'  The  scandals  which,  were  .afloat, some 
time  back  in  this  dty  of  Yangohow. and 
other  places,  though  hig^-  ezaggerlited, 
took  their  ori^  in  wett4inown  feotsi 
Foreign  physicians  are  ever  hunting  aften 
and  gainbg  possession  of  Ae  dead  bodies 
of  young  children  for  the  purpose  of  find^ 
ing  out  the  causes  of  iihdx  deaths  by  dis^ 
sectkxi.  '  Some  years  ago  a  boat  was  tipr 
set  in  one  of  our  ri^^evs,  and  a  foreigor 
doctor,  seeing  Uie  dead  bodies  floating 
past,  bad  them  dragged  ashore  and  .taken 
to  his  house.  The  relatives  of  the  de^ 
ceased  having  traced  their  bodies^  the 
doctor  was  ordered,  at  the  instance  of  ouv 
mandarins,  to  hand  them  ovei:v:whetty  om 
removing  the  wrappers  with  svfaich  the 
bodies  were  envdoped,  they  fonnd^  im 
their 'ine3i|>vessible  horror,  that  Tsst  aper.« 


tures  had  beeat  mad^  in  tbw  hea^  and  . 
breasts  1 

<'  The  ferw  Chinese  who  were  acquainted . 
widi  fereign  usages  knew  that*  this  wa» 
Dftereiy  a  case  oC-dissectioB.  performed  for 
the  sake  of  feaming  only  ;•  but  ev^  they 
were  inexpressibly  shocked^  for,  as  tb€y. 
naturally  ssid,  ^What  fesiful  crimes  ca« 
these,  (kad  have  committed  that  they, 
should  thus  be  cut  to  piec^  a  punish* 
ment  more  bnrbaarous- than  our  extreme* 
penalty  of  death' by  laceration  ? ' 

'<  On  the  other  hand,  the  ^eat  bulk  q£ 
our  popudatiofl^  who,  of  icourse^  ace  to|;^y  * 
ignorant  of  foreigners  and.  thw  cus^cmis, 
l^eve  that  tliey  esUract  Ibetheart^  brains, 
liyecs,  and  ^es  from,  dead  bodies  tQ  mix. 
with  their  medicines,  imd  angrily  .circulate 
tales  totheefib^^HltAeyladii^clnld^ 
by  means  of  stupetacientssedicipe^  throw* 
ing,,  what  is  kft  of  tb^ir  bodies  into  the. 
siu^fery  buckets,  where  they  are  di^oWedc 
or  otherwise  iioade  ai^y  with^::  Thes^ 
suspicions  cannot  be  explained  away,;  and; 
thence  result  much  nesentmmt .  mi  ill* 
feeling,  *       .         / 

<<3«.jFoi?ei0im»^iiants  coining. to  tbift 
countjy/or  ^  exf^ess  purpose  of  mHik^ 
their  own  fmnluots  attd  purcha^ng  ouisi 
it  would  appear  at  first  siiight  that  we  reafH 
ed  a  great  benefit,  by. c^Unningforei^ 
goods  cheap^  and  seUing  oiir  own  st..% 
fair  rate.  Unfortumtely,  however,  tbese^ 
woollen  and  cotton. cloths  haye  quite  driv* 
en  our  staple  silk  jand  cotton  fabrics  /out 
of  the  markets.  Now,  our  countr^nea 
indulge  in  vei)r  Sf^vefe  ccmunents  ofi  the 
conduct;  of  fonsigntM^nchan^  in  dis«9min« 
ating  poiscm  over  the  en^pire  in  tibe  shmpc^ 
of  opium ;  .biit  insteadiC^  cutting  off  thf 
spring,  they  onfy  think  of  damming  up  thet 
Stream;  for,  after  all  it  as  quite  as  much 
our  fault  in  smicdung  as  theirs  in  selling  tiie 
opium.  Besides  there  is  sogreat  a^uM- 
tky  grown  in  our  country  now,  thai  thero 
would  still  be  an  adequate  supply  in  caSQ 
it  were  no  lotiger  imported  from  abroad. 
In  all  jtbsse  matt^m  the  sole  aim  of  the 
foreigners  is  to.  acquire  nooneyn  Th^ 
build  bridges  and  make  road^  not  &poa^ 
public-spinted  motive$,  but  to.  gain  by  tbo 
levied  tolls,  an^  thftt  is  th#  jefison  nfb^ 
d)ey  are  so.ansiSAis.to  open  gio^d,.  silver^ 
coal  mines,  ^.,.  :    . 

i  ^'WithdN^^  iP/tKSJDM^HHtatWnof  for^ 
eign  goods  mto  the  intcfioi^  not  fmc  vmi 
ture  in  1^ thous^nid is are^il^ difsp^tchi^by , 
foreign  merd»«mt%  but  tb^  obwa,  transit 
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certificates  from  the  fore^  custom^houaeft 
to  enable  the  Chinese  purchasers  to  evade 
the  local  dues  and  imposts.  The  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  of  sdl,  howeveri 
is  that  foreijg^nmerchants  are  simple  enough, 
to  war  against  their  own  interests  hy  ht^ 
nishing  Chinese  dealers  with  transitpassfft 
for  goods  purchased  by  Chinese  from 
Canton^  and  even  Ningpo  native  dealers, 
thereby  enabUng  them  to  fly  the  British 
flag  and  evade  all  inland  4aeSf  while  the 
foreign  custom^iouses  prudently  resohr^  to 
take  no  notice  of  such  acts,  as  they  derive, 
the  benefit  of  additional  transit  dues*    ' 

'^  Again,  natives  of  Ningpo  and  Canton, 
who  are  either  friends  of  or  are  themselvea 
compradores  in  foreign  houses,  establish, 
business  premises  of  their  own  in  back 
streets,  where  they,  display  large  •  sigit* 
boards,  with  the  style  of  "  Messus.  So4knd 
fid's  £astem  or  Western  Warehouse,'' 
while  all  their  bills  and  drafits  xun  in  their 
own  tradrog  name  or  designation^  Not 
requiring  much  capita^  and  having  no  ex^ 
pensive  estabUshments  to  keq)  up,  tbese 
men  sell  tbeirgpods  at  a  much  lower  rate, 
and,  in  fact,  neariy  drive  their  foreign 
masters  out  of  tl^e  market,  who,^  like  sim^ 
pktons,  get  them  out  of  their  difficulties 
with  regard  to  transit  certificates,  as  well 
as  any  troubles  with  the  mandarins.  Thus 
these  Chinese  owners  -ol  pseudo^cH-eign 
warehouses  evade  all  local  dues,  at  t^ 
same  time  taking  away- business  from  4h^ 
foreign  merchants  and  causing  a  perfect 
stagnation  in  their  trade. 

'^Tea  and  silk  are  the  stsqple  e3q>orts 
from  this  country.  When  the  samples- ar- 
rive from  the  interior  9.  fierce  competition 
commences  amongst  die  foreigners,  and 
the  prices  gradually  inoreasa»  The  teas 
are  sold  by  sample,  after  inspection  of 
which  the  buyer  ships  (^  his  tea  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  exanune  the  bulk, 
so  that  he  does  not  know  until  it  has  cross- 
ed the  ocean,  whether  k  has  been  injured 
or  is  of  inferior  quality.  There  have  been 
flagrant  cases  in  which  teas  have  been 
wetted  during  the  transit  from  the  moun* 
tains,  and.tken  have  beea  re-dried,  mixed 
with  good  teas,  and  sold  to  the  very  greal 
loss  of  the  foreign  purchasers,  who  fall  in* 
to  the  toils  so  crafdiy  ^read*  for  Ifaem  by 
certain  of  our  native  tea-dealers. 

"  Again,  fore^  merchants  are  unable 
to  combine  for  any  ^b^t  Some  years 
ago,  at  a  southern  porl^  they  agreed  at  a 
public  meeting  to  receive  specie  only  in 


payment  for  their  goods  instead  of  promi^ 
sory  notes^  as  had  been  the  custom  for- 
merly; During  the*  ten  days  next  following 
no  business  whatever  was  done,  and  none 
could  imagine  in  what. manner  the  buyers 
obtained  their  usual  supply  of  forei^ 
goods,  when  to  their  utter  astonishment  it 
was  discovered  that  one  of  their  number 
had  transported  his  goods  to  a  warehouse 
in  a  back  street  of  the  city,  where  they 
were  privily  sold  byhiscompradore  ^  thus 
alike  fi>rfeiting  his  own  self-respect,  and 
breaking  faith  with  his  feUow-m<axiiant& 

'^  In  our  country,  when  goods  are  sold 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  samples,  instead 
of  the  buyers  being  called  upon  to  take 
delivery,  the  sellers  are  heavily  fined. 
Now,  when  foreigners  sell  goods,  inferior 
to  sample,  they  ought  to  consider  theifi- 
selves  very  liberally  dealt  with  in  not  being 
subjected  to  fines.  Instead  of  this,  they 
not  only  force  the  native  dealers  to  take 
delivery  of  the  goods,  but  make  them  pay 
interest  after  mey  have  done  so,  on  the 
ground  of  delay  and  consequent  loss  of 
capital.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
them  that  so  long  as  the  money  is  not  paid 
or  the  goods  not  delivered,  no  injury  is 
done  to  either  par^,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  vendor  should  not  look,  out  for 
another  purchaser.  Instead  of  doing  so^ 
however,  they  petition  the  consul  to  write 
to  the  local  authorities  to  force  the  native 
traders  to  take  delivery  of  goods  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  samples  frwi  which  they 
purchased. 

'<On  the  other  hand,  when  foreigners 
buy  goods  fix)m  Chinese  merchants,  in  case 
they  do  not  come  up  to  the  samples  they 
not  only  decline  to  take  delivery,  but  levy 
a  fine  or  forfeit  in  addition.  Still  worse 
than  thisy  it  often  happens  that  thou^  the 
goods  plainly  tally  with  the  8ami)les,  for- 
eign merchants  make  all  sorts  of  objec- 
tions, and  insistjipon  a  dif^ence  of  quar 
lity  in  hope  of  making  the  seller  abate  his 
price.  This  he  is  naturally  very  unwilling 
to  do ; '  but .  viewing  the  impediments  in 
the  way  of  selling  the  particular  venture 
again,  as  also  thie  expense  of  porterage 
backwards  ^uid  forwards,  he  is  oftep  con- 
strained to  escape  from  his  difficulties  by 
parting  with  lus  goods  at  a  lower  rate. 
Now  &skindof  thing  is  practised  by  one 
or  two  foreign  merchants  ojut  of  every  ten, 

'*  Formerly  both  Chinese,  and  fcreigi^ 
merchants  made  large  fortunes,  but  now 
they  alike  lose  mc^iiey,  six  or  seven  out 
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of  every  ten  establishments  having  closed 
since  the  openir^  of  the  new  ports  in  x86o. 
After  the  foreigners  lost  their  capital  they 
tried  to  refill  their  parses  hy  all  sorts  o( 
chicanery,  but  they  found  to  tfieir  cost 
that  they  were  only  converting  light  into 
heavy  liabilities.  They  entertain  slight 
apprehensions  on  that  score,  however, 
bankrupts  being  very  tenderly  dealt  with 
by  foreign  laws.  Consequentfy  when  a 
foreigner's  affairs  are  in  an  embarrassed 
state  he  exports  all  the  merchandise  he 
can  la^  his  hands  upon  across  the  ocean, 
when,  if  the  speculations  turn  out  well,  (he 
Chinese  seller  obtains  payment  Should, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  venture  turn  out 
badly,  the  foreigner  becomes  bankrupt, 
and  the  Chinaman  obtains  no  assets.  This 
is  gross  unfairness,  and  seems  based  on 
the  principle  of  taking  the  profit  ourselves 
and  letting  others  bear  the  loss. 

"  Still  worse  than  this,  the  Cantonese 
corapradores  take  advantage  of  theii^  mas- 
ters' ignorance  of  our  language  to  cheat 
the  native  dealers  on  every  conceivable 
opportunity,  while  the  latter  have  no  means 
of  exposing  or  complaining  of  their  con- 
duct to  the  foreigners.  They  can  only 
quietly  repine,  but  these  grievances  grow 
in  magnitude  in  direct  proportion  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  With  regard  to  the  Chinese 
native  trade,  it  is  gradually  and  painfully 
falling  off:  at  the  open  ports  business  cer- 
tainly improves,  but  in  the  interior  it  is  in 
a  deplorable  condition. 

*'  In  the  transaction  of  business,  drafts 
are  payable  on  presentation,  whilst  bills 
must  first  be  accepted.  After  acceptation, 
however,  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense, 
in  short  sheer  n)t)bery,  not  to  pay  them. 
Now  the  foreign  merchants  ought  to  com- 
bine to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices,  in- 
stead of  losing  their  good  name  by  impli- 
cation. 

"  When  foreigners  have  leisure,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  rank  in  life  may  be,  they 
amuse  themselves  with  out-door  exercises, 
frequently  risking  loss  of  Hfe  or  limb  in 
such  dangerous  sports  as  horse^racing, 
regattas,  feats  of  strength,  &c.  Now  the 
dress  of  forei^ers,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, is  very  different  from  our  own ;  and 
not  only  do  husbands  walk  about  wi^ 
their  arms  intertwined  •  in  those  of  their 
wives,  but  their  male  friends  do  so  Iflce- 
wise  in  their  absence.  Still  stranger  than 
this,  forei^  women  ride  about  in  gesta- 
torial  chairs,  while  the  men  trudge  along- 


side on  foot.  They  support  the  women 
when  walking,  and  are  altogether  so  stu- 
diottsly  polite  and  attentive  as  to  resemble 
our  own  footmen.  All  this  strikes  our 
countrymen  with  wonder  and  amazement, 
and  tfiey  naturally  crowd  around  to  stare, 
when  thty  are  at  once  struck  or  otherwise 
insulted.  Again,  when  looking  at  the  flow- 
ers and  trees  in  foreigners'  gardens,  or 
at  the  furniture  in  their  houses,  the  foreign- 
ers either  drive  them  out  with  thick  sticks, 
or  call  for  their  Cantonese  servants  to  beat 
and  insult  them. 

"When  thehr  day's  business  is  over 
foreigners  stroll  into 'the  neighboring  coun- 
try, and  amuse  themselves  by  setting  their 
dogs  on  the  passers-by,  or  on  the  dogs  or 
pigs  of  the  villagers.  Also  they  ride  through 
the  standing  com  and  cut  off  branches 
firom  the  trees  without  the  villagers  making 
any  complaints.  Should  the  tables  be 
turned,  however,  the  natives  are  either 
soundly  beaten  by  the  injured  foreigners, 
or  sent  to  the  mandarins  for  punishment. 

"  When  foreigners  walk  in  the  streets  of 
our  cities,  in  case  a  crowd  has  collected, 
or  porters  carrying  heavy  burdens  in  front 
occasion  a  temporary  stoppage,  the  former 
make  a  way  for  themselves,  by  belaboring 
the  bystanders  with  thick  cudgels.  Al- 
though these  matters  are  in  themselves 
very  trifling,  yet  they  lead  to  very  grave 
feelings  of  resentment. 

"4.  Consuls  are  appointed  at  the  va- 
rious ports  to  settle  derates  between  our- 
selves and  foreigners,  but  their  mode  of 
procedure  is  very  different  fi'om  our  own. 

"  I  have  heard  diat  their  codes  of  law 
are  of  stupendous  magnitude,  and  that  all 
cases,  however  trifling,  must  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  letter  of  the 
written  statutes.  Now  in  our  country  the 
enticing  of  people  to  go  to  law  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Penal  Code,  but  foreigners 
are  accustomed  to  employ  lawyers  to  con- 
duct tfieir  suits.  Owing  to  some  want  of 
clearness  and  method  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  statutes  and  reported  cases,  im- 
mense power  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
these  sharpers,  who  are  able  to.  bring  for- 
ward  douds  of  precedents  in  favor  of  their 
clients.  Hius  at  a  foreign  trial  die  award 
is  not  given  to  him  who  has  right  on  his 
side,  but  to  the  litigant  who  employs  the 
crafUest  lawyer.  Our  merchants  have 
over  and  over  again  lost  cases  against 
foreigners,  altfiou^  they  have  employed 
the  services  of  tlKsse  men,  on  account  of 
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th^ir  igooraace  of  their  respective  abiUtieSi 
while  the  foreign  merchants  secured  the 
services  of  the  ablest  at  any  cost,  as  thejr 
well  knew  th^t  the  cleverest  man  would 
invariably  gain  the  day. 

'*  The  most  important  of  all  legal  cases 
are  those  in  which  human  lives  have  been 
taken  away.  Now  there  are  many  cases 
on  record  in  which  foreigners  have  shot 
Chinese,  ^d  have  either  been  wittingly 
penpitted  to  abscond,  or  allowed  DEdsely 
to  swear  that  the  homicide  was  accidental 
In  no  instance  yet  has  life  been  given  for 
life.  Occasionally  the  sentence  of  death 
is  passed,  but  then  it  is  given  out  that  the 
execution  must  imperatively  take  place 
in  Hongkong,  forsooth — a  statement  we 
none  of  us  are  simple  enough  to  believe. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  when  our  people 
tell  lies  in  the  judgment  hall,  they  are 
severely  tortured  by  the  presidixig  officer ; 
in  case  they  abscond,  all  sorts. of  strata- 
gems are  adopted  to  effect  their  arrest ; 
while  if  they  break  out  of  prison,  their 
punishment  when  retaken,  is  highly  aggra- 
vated. 

*<  Now  consuls  have  no  pQwer  to  use 
torture,  however  grave  the  nature  of  the 
case  before  them  may  be,  and  they  can 
inflict  no  other  punishment  than  a  fuie. 

''When  Chinese  indebted  to  foreigners 
become  bankrupt,  their  estates  are  confis- 
cate, the  offenders  themselves  are  im- 
prisoned, often  for  several  years,  their 
wives,  children,  and  even  brethren  being 
also  implicated.  Should  they  pay  their 
debts  in  full,  without  any  great  delay^  the 
foreign  creditors  require  the  payment  of 
interest  in  addition  to  the  principal 

''  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  foreign  laws 
of  bankruptcy  the  latter  only  pay  a  small 
percentage,  at  the  very  utmost  one  or 
two  tenths  as  dividend,  while  no  efforts 
are  made  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
property,  although  it  may  be  well  known 
that  it  is  deposited  with  other  foreign  mer* 
chants,  ^ot  only  are  th^  perfectly  happy 
and  easy  in  their  minds  at  the  time  of 
bankruptcy,  but  immediately  afterwards 
they  recommence  trading  as  though  noth- 
ing whatever  had  happened.  Of  course, 
in  these  remarks,  I  in  nowise  allude  to 
those  persons  who  have  only  failed  thiough 
unavoidable  misfortunes. . 

"  Now  the  British  consuls  are  on  U^  too 
intimate  terms  with  the  merchants.  It  is 
contrary  to  human  nature  to  expect  them 
to  deal  fairly  when  suddenly  called  upon 


to  pass  judgment  upon  the  actions  of  their 
bosom  mends.  Chinese  officials  give  away 
a  portion  of  their  salaries  to  the  poor,  but 
consuls  never  part  with  a  cash  except  from 
the  public  funds,  which  cannot  be  unautho- 
rizedly  touched  for  such  a  purpose.  Be- 
sides, thdr  pay  is  insufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  proper  official  status,  so 
that  instead  of  being  able  to  perform  any 
acts  of  charity,  they  may  be  deemed 
recipients  of  the  charity  of  their  mer- 
chants. 

"  When  foreigners  have  any  trifling  dis- 
putes with  natives,  they  at  once  complain 
to  the  consuls,  who  cause  our  people  to 
be  severely  punished  by  the  mandarins. 
The  Chinese  and  foreign  officials  hear  one 
side  of  the  story  respectively ;  and  as  both 
parties  to  an  international  law-suit  for  the 
most  part  tell  egregious  lies,  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  officials  of  either  nation  also 
mistrust  each  other,  a  circumstance  which, 
I  have  heard,  sometimes  leads  to  compli- 
cations in  their  relations. 

'*In  case  our  people,  when  walking 
through  the  foreign  quarters,  pluck  flow- 
ers, walk  in  the  dark  without  lanterns,  or 
stop  on  their  way  either  to  stare  or  to 
reheve  the  calls  of  nature,  they  are  at 
once  arrested  on  the  charges  of  at- 
tempted theft  or  breach  of  the  police 
regulations,  and  either  fined  or  sent  to 
the  mandanns  for  punishment 

'*  When  our  countrymen  are  assaulted 
or  insulted  by  foreigners,  as  a  general 
rule  they  make  no  complaint  Not 
but  that  thev  would  be  glad  to  do  so 
if  they  could  obtain  redress,  but  when 
they  attempt  legal  proceedings  they  are 
sent  hither  and  thither,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  have  to  put  up  with  an  intol- 
erable amount  of  worry,  vexation,  and 
delay. 

'*  Again,  when  natives  bring  actions  of 
debt  against  compradores,  their  foreign 
masters  rush  to  Uie  consids  to  re(}uest 
them  to  write  to  the  local  authorities. 
Under  this  powerful  protection  these 
compradores  become  more  lawless  than 
ever,  as  when  summoned  by  our  manda- 
rins tiiey  are  not  given  up,  and  thus  is 
still  more  exemplified  my  simile  of  the  fox 
borrowing  the  majestv  of  the  tiger. 

"  All  me  evil  deeds  of  the  Cantonese 
arise  from  the  protection  they  receive 
firom  foreigners;  while  most  of  the  harm 
done  by  foreigners  has  been  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Cantonese.    When  Canton- 
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ese  go  into  tiie  Chinese  quarters  of-  thle  the  soms  fixed  l^  Government  not  being 

cities,  even  old  men  aild  little  cMdreti  made  np.    The   money  which  formerly 

revile  and  abuse  them;    They  dare  not  Reverted   to    the    inland  custom-houses, 

openly  do  this  when  foreigners  pass  by,  now  swells  ^e  foreign  customs  treasury, 

but  tiiey  make  use  of  all  sorts  of  fmtivfe  in  the  form  of  tariff  duties  and  tonnage 

allusions  and  innuendos.     In  fact,  onfy  dttes,  while  the  transit  dues  are  abstracted 

we  natives  have  any  ceneeption  of  the  from  the  iocal  war  ta)ces  and  imposts. 

measure  of  resentment  we  feel  against  "Moreover,  the  trade  in  the  interior 

foreigners,  has  fallen  off  very  much.     The  larger 

•*  With  regard  to  the  CooKe  traffic,  al-  portion  of  the  hongs  in  such  large  marts 
though  it  is  given  out  diat  these  men  are  as  Ch'en-bhow  in  Hunan,  Ch*ang-shun  in 
sent  abroad  to  cvdtivate  waste  lands,  and  Che-lriang,  and  Yushan  in  Kiang-se  have 
that  sums  of  money  are  advanced  to  been  dosed,  whilst  the  large  junks  on  the 
them  before  starting  for  the  subsistence  *  Yangtsie  are  daily  diminishing  in  number, 
of  dieir  families,  yet  the  ^eater  portion  Not  only  is  die  trade  in  the  interior  in 
emigrate  against  their  wiU,  being  kid-  this  disastrous  state,  but  the  daily  falling 
napped  by  rascally  natives,  and  taken  t)ff  of  the  number  of  die  junks  of  Canton, 
straight  to  the  depots.  The  kidnappers  Fokien,  Ningpo,  Shanghae,  Shanttmg, 
pocket  the  subsistence  advance,  and  the  and  Tientsin  shows  a  like  state  of  affairs 
kidnapped  have  no  means  of  making  on  the  sea-board.  The  laSrge  profits 
known  their  grievances,  still  less  of  effect-  formeily  made  by  these  vessels  have  been 
ing  their  escape.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  wholly  swept  away  by  the  foreign  steam- 
of  these  men  ever  returns  to  China;  and  ers,  while  any  stray  fragments  which  ra- 
the very  few  who  have  ever  succeeded  in  so  maJned  are  now  picked  up  by  the  foreign 
doing,  effected  this  object  by  being  pos-  sailing  vessels. 

SesSed  of  money.  -  Even  they  bring  back  "  Again,  news  i^  conveyed  too  quickly 

piriable  tales  of  their  loss  of  n*eedom,  and  by  steamers..    In  case  rates  rule  high  at 

of  the  unspeakable  hardships  th^  have  any  place  on  the  coast,  in  five  days^  time 

undergone.     What,  therefore,  must  have  the  maricets  have  fallen  again.     Our  peo- 

been  the  sufferings  of  the  others,  who  had  pie  have  lost  so  mudi  money  that  they 

no  money  and    never  returned  to  our  are  afitiid  to  buy  goods  on  speculation, 

country?     After    fourteen   years    their  and  so  a  perfect  stagnation  of  trade  exists 

period  of  forced  service  is  over,  when  at  the  unopened  ports,  the  goods  accu- 

some    die    on    their    way  home,   some  mulating  until  they  block  up  the  ware- 

from  pestilendal  climates;   ^ome,  from  houses, 

want  of  money,  are  obliged  to  remain  at  "  Chinese  junks  go  quickly  or  slowly, 

their  fbrmer  labor,  while  some  have  to  anchor  or  continue  <m  their  voyage,  ac- 

undergo  the  sad  lot  of  begging  dien:  bread  cording  to  the  dictates  of  the  passengers, 

in  strange  countries.*  The  reverse,  however,  is  the  case  with 

"For  these  reasons  our  people  tho-  foreign  steamers.     At    Chinkeang,    An- 

roughly  dread  the  system  of  coolie  emigra-  king,   Kewldang,  and  other   places,  no 

tion;  and  of  late  years,  although*  tempted  ihatter  what  wild  storms  may  rage,  the 

by  the  most  liberal  offers,  not  one  single  Chinese  passengers  are  turned  out  at  any 

man  has  gone  abroad  as  a  cooKe^  except  hour  of  die  day  or  night,  without  a  mo- 

those    unfortunate    wretches    who    have  menf s  time,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives, 

been  kidnapped.  Ifafter  the  completion  of  Then;  again,  if  the  captain's  eye  happens 

their  fourteen  years  of  captivity  rtiey  were  to  fell  on  any  eatables  or  fruit,  or  any 

given  firee  return  passages  to  China,  a  litde  articles  which  are  cheap  and  do  not 

•great  number  of  coolies  could,  however,  pay  foreign  customs  dues,  they  are  thrown 

be  obtained.  overboard.     In  case  two  steamers  race, 

"  5.  More  than  one  half  the  goods  con-  'die  Chinese  passengers  have  no  voice  in 

veyed  by  steamers  up  and  down  the  rivefs  the    matter,    while,  -should    the    boilers 

and  coasts  of  China  belong  to  Chinese  burst,  they  and  their  property  are  liable 

tnerchants.     Since  the  opening  of  ports  to  be  blown  to  atoms  at  any  moment 

to  foreign  trade  the  receipts  of  the  native  Cases  of  this  have  already  occurred  more 

custom^iouses  at  the  unopened  ports  on  than  once  at  Shanghae. 

the  rivers  and  seaboard  have  alme  fidlen  **' Moreover,    on   the    river    Yangtze, 

off  considerably,  in  very  many  instances  steamers  often  run  down  our  native  craft, 
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drowmDg '  evtry  <ne  ob  ^bdard^  to  thst 
hoym^tar  mudi' we  may  adnure  ^eir 
speed,  >  we  are  fibrced  to  •  x>ti>cebe  ^that 
^ef  ane  fraught  wkh  extrente  danger  to 
oar  commerce. '  -  1  -^ 

<*  The  rivers  in  CYaafi  gradually  increase 
both  in  volimie  and  ni|tidity  during  ^>e 
>  sammer  and  autumn.-  When  storms  arise, 
and  the  tide  rushes  in,>  the  wav^  are  fear- 
,iid,  and  human  stceng^  htteriy  unamliag. 
At  such  time%  tdScmhi  wood-rafts  and 
}wak%  break  loose  'from  <  their  moofings 
and  foul  foreign  Tessels^  they^  are  board- 
ed, and  jnade  to  pay  fines  several  fold  in 
excess  of  the  cx>st  ;of  the  dama^  they 
have  done.  Should  the  bowsprit  of  a 
foreign  vessel  be  carried  away  alfaer  smash- 
ing a  junk's  poe^  this  bemg  a  case  bi 
wmch  both  parties  receive  damage,  not 
only  do  the  fore%ners  take  away  the  car- 
go from  the  junk^  bot  they  exact  expen- 
ses for  repairs  in  addition. 

>'Again,  in  case  rafts  <x  ^junks  are  seen 
floating  out  at  sea,' or  even  down  riversy 
^without  any  one  on  boards  aldiough  th^ 
have  not  been  in  any  colUsioa  whatever, 
the  first  foreign  vessel  passing  by  sends 
off  some  sail(»rs  in.  a  sniall  boia  to  take 
possession,  smd  exacts  before  rendition  ^a 
very*  heavy  ransoni,  sabring  ^that  unless 
,^ke  craft  had  been  saved,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossibfe  to  conceive  what 
sad  accidents  rngbt-  havii  4iapqpened.' 

^Now,  when  jtmksior  rafts  meet  with 
accidents  of  this  nature^  ode  ought  to  be 
moved  with  compassion  instead  of  exact- 
ing very  heavy  ransonis  under  the  pre- 
tenoe  of  doing  a  great  kindness.  There- 
fare,  when  foreign  steamers  run  aground, 
our  people  look  upon  it  as^  an  a)ct  of  re- 
tribution, and,  so  far  from  S3mipathi£ing, 
are  exceedingly  delighted. 

.^On  account  of -this  steamer  traffic 
foreigners^  have  been  appointed  to  agt 
as  Commissioners  of  Customs  at  the  open 
ports,  who,  forsooth,  are  under  the  sole 
control  of  a  foreign  chief  residing  at 
Peking.  This  personage  ranks  as  a  high 
Chinese  official  of  the  second  or  third 
class ;  and  I  was  once  told  by  a  man  who 
had  seen  his  visiting  card,  that  h^  styles 
himself  Commissioner-Geneml  of  Cus^ 
toms,  a  title  equal  to  our  Provincial  Com^ 
missioners  of/Finances  and  Justice. 

'''The  foreign  commissioners  at  the 
ports  were  formerly  under  the  orders  of 
our  Intendants  of  Circuit,  but  of  late 
years    they  have  put   themselves  on  a 


.foothg^f'eqoaKty  with  them,  andof^eh 
hove  theasidaci^  to  pi^event  thei^  ^PPly- 
-ing  die  customs-money  for  public  purposes, 
in  iatertiadonal  affairs^diey  often  address 
tbe 'foreign  residents  without  any  preyknis 
causidtation  with  the  Intendants.  •    N6#, 
i^uTi officers  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
:s«clk<assumptiott  as  a  flagrant  breach  of 
the  treaties.     Commissioners  of  Cmtoms 
ori^aa^y  racked  with  the  native  f^boi>fi- 
nate  custom-house  officials,   who   now, 
^ether  with  the*  native  clorks,-  are,  to 
•their intense  disgust,  imder  the*  authority 
<tf  the<  foveigiier.    Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms were  «rgiaaUy  intended  to  abr  as 
fooreEgn  clerks  of  our  native  Inteotbmts, 
imnch  Ike  same  as  our  people  £U^  employ- 
ed asiwritisis  in  tibe  foreign  legations. 
.Were  tiie^  catted  assistants,  or  se^eta- 
ries,'  we  ^ouldnot  object,  bat  it  is  intoler- 
iablodmb  fore^oefs  jhould  be  given  the 
poflts  of  Chinese  officials. 

"Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that  we 

'should  nieet^'witk  many  chfikulties'if  we 

did  not  empidy  the  services.of -  foreigners. 

To  thi^  I  r^ly,  that  there  is  no  n^oe^sity 

.whatever  for-  att  this  e«(»rbitaBt  e«p^ndi- 

.-tuie.     Ji^aa  ^opened  her  ports  to  foreign 

^cade  years  aftor  we  did.     How*  do  thcfy 

' manage  to  collect   their  customs  'dues 

without  the  so-caUed  invaluable 'aid  of 

•  foieigQi  officials?     In 'short    we   have 

Romped  at  the  ccmckision  tiiat  the  servk^es 

of  fi»eigners  are  indispensable,  without 

ever  having  aoade  any  effectual  efforts  of 

our.owik'    Therefore  the  foreign  commis- 

aionors  are  highly  elatedi  Mryi^,  '*Ha, 

ha  I  diey  camiot  get  on  wi^out  «s.'> 

'  <^it  is  also  reported  that  the  ^kMnmis- 
sieoev-Geaieral  of  Customs,  having  noth- 
.  ing  in  the^woridto  do  at  Peking^  *8|)ends 
.  his  time  in  urging  the  Department'  for 
Foiidgn  ^airsto  build  war-steaniet%  and 
,  establish  arsenals  along  our  coast.   These 
recommendations  once  acted  upon,   he 
has,  of  course,  more  appointments  to  dis- 
tribiifte  amongst  his  favorites,    and  our 
people  alike,  say  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
relative  importance  of  affairs,   and  that 
he  seeks  his  own  private  ends  without 
any  regard -to  the  interests  of  our  na- 
tion."   Now  does  not  this  seem  to  be  the 
case? 

**<)»  looking  back  to  the  past  history 
of  our  country  we  find  that  foreign  aggres- 
sion has  -etoly-been  successfully  opposed 
whe»  perfecft  •  tranquillity  reigned  in  the 
interior.    At  the  present  time  the  western 
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porticm  of  the  empire  is  in  opea  refaeUion, 
while  the  central  provinces  are  ovemin 
with  banditti.  How  oomes  it  then  that 
we  disregard  present  and  only  tidoe  pre- 
ventive meaaires  against  prospective  cala- 
mities ?  To  guard  our  cotat  agaiiist 
foreigners  it  would  be  requisite  to- buiid 
a  very  large  number  of  ships,  a  matter 
which  may  easily  be  postponed  f<»r  a 
time,  while,  viewing  that  the  troops  have 
over  and  over  again  mutinied  and  dis- 
banded through  sheer  hunger,  tiie  sup- 
plies of  our  armies  in  the  west  beoome 
day  by  day  a  matter  of  more  pressing 
importance.  In  case  these  Itfge  sums 
expended  on  ship-building  were  laid  out 
on  supplies  for  our  armies  and  the  relief 
of  our  poor,  the  one  would  not  desert 
their  camps,  and  the  other  their  homes 
to  turn  bandits,  while  the  stream  being 
dear  at  its  source,  there  would  be  no 
apprehension  respecting  ultimate  tran- 
quillity. 

"When  our  soldiers  have  been  well 
drilled  and  properly  cared  lor,  it  will  be 
quite  time  enough  to  commence  buildiiig 
war  ships.  Then aU  classes. in  our  nation 
being  actuated  by  the  ^ane  sentiments, 
foreign  nations  will  no  longer  despise  us. 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  tbit  any  troops 
would  go  through  the  hasdships  of  a 
journey  of  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  to 
try  their  luck  with  us  under  those  dream- 
stances,  vrithout  truly  grave  reaaonsfor.it. 

'^The  facts  I  have  mentioned  under 
these  five  heads  are  literally  true,  while 
tile  opinions  I  have  expressed  are  emi- 
nently impartial.  Should  you  disbelieve 
me,  ask  of  any  one  who  has  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  open  ports  what  is 
the  general  opinion  of  the  gentiy  and 
peoi^e,  and  he  will  confirm  my  statements. 
In  sum,  the  merchants  and  people  of  die 


various  ibreigik  nations  on  every  occasion 
resort  to  might  rather  than  appeal  to  the 
dictates  of .  reason^  but  they  transact 
their  alairs  with  an  energy  and  firmness 
of  purpose  of  which  we  Chinese  are  not 
capaUe.  The  acquisition  <^  gain  is  their 
one  obftot.in  life,  and  this  they  pursue 
with  sucb  an  insatiable  avidity  as  to  ap- 
pear a  kind  of  disease.  Could  these 
abov&mentioBed  causes  of  deep-seated 
resentment  be  graduayy  removed,  Chinese 
and  foreigners  mi^t  maintain  fnendly 
relations,  without  jnther  apprehension  or 
dissimulation." 

The  Stranger  torn  Xansuh,  rising  with 
a  profound  <dbeisance : 

"  1  am  extrem^y  grateful  to  you,  sir, 
for  your  lucid  exf^anation,  smd  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  your  remarks  must  be  quite 
fair  and  imp^ortial..  Stffl  I  am, sure  that 
there  must  be  more  than  these  five  sub- 
jects of  resentment,  and  therefore  I  must 
beg  for  some  more  details  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Besides,  can  you  not  devise  soine 
measures  by  which  resentments  may  be 
turned  to  goodwill,  and  injuries  trans- 
fonned  to  benefits  ?  " 

The  Graduate  of  ^langhae  thereupon 
commenced  a  lengthened  discourse,  ^pi^ich 
was  so  admirable  and  so  very  much  to  the 
purpose  that  I,  an  accidental  listener, 
wrote  it  down  in  my  tablets  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  On  some  fiiture  occasion  I 
will  transcribe  it  in  fiiU,  but  at  present  I 
will  merely  place  before  the  enlightened 
reader  thi»e  five  subjects  of  national  re- 
sentment, in  Older  iimt  he  may  join  witii 
me  in  admiration  of  this  specimen  of  die 
vast  knowledge  and  lofty  talent  of  the 
Graduate  c^  Shangbae. 

This  conversation  was  overheard  and 
transcribed  by .     ' 

A  Wanderer  (»f  a  Raft.    . 


•  ♦• 


St  FauTs. 

A  VIRTUOSO. 

"  Art  is  the  helpmate  of  Htrnianity." 
^  Pofular  Errot» 

Be  seated,  pray,     '<  A  grave  appeal  ?  " 

The  suferers  by  the  war,  of  course ; 
Ah,  what  a  £ght  for  us  who  feel, — 

This  monstrous  mUodrame  qi  Force  ! 
We,  sir,  we  connoisseurs,  should  know 

On  whom  its  heaviest  burden  falls ; 
Collecti<His  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Museums  turned  to  hospitals  1 
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"And  worse,*^  you  9fl(y ; .''  the  wide  distji^l  I " 

Alas,  'tis  true  distress  exigU».  .        1 
Though,  let  me  addr  our  woi;^^  Press, 

Have  no  m^an  skill  as  colpYiflts  ^^         « 
Speaking  of  color,  next  your  seat 

There  hangs  a  sketch  fr^m  Vcmt^s  iiand ; 
Some  Moscow  £uaicy,  inoompletei 

Yet  not  indifiereotly  plann^  > 

Note  specially  the  gray  old  Guard, 

Who  tears  his  tattered  coat  to  wrap 
A  closer  bandage  round  the  scarre4 

And  frozen  comrade  in  his  lap } — 
But,  as  regards  the  present  war, — 

Now  don't  you  tlunk  our  pride  of  pence 
Goes — ^may  I  say  it? — somewhat  far 

For  objects  of  benevolence? 

You  hesitate.     For  my  part,  I— 

Though  ranking  Paris  next  to  Rome, 
^sthetically — still  reply 

That  "  Charity  begins  at  l^ome." 
The  words  remind  me.     Did  you  catch 

My  so-named  "  Hunt  ?  "    The  girl's  a  gem ; 
And  look  how  those  lean  rascals  watch 

The  pile  of  scraps  she  brings  to  them ! 

**But  your  appeal's  for  home,"  you  say, 

"  For  bome,  and  English  poor  I "     Indeed  ! 
I  thought  Philanthropy  to-day 

Was  blind  to  mere  domestic  need — 
However  sdre — ^Yet  though  one  grants 

That  home  should  have  the  foremost  claims, 
At  least  these  Continental  wants 

Assume  intelligible  names ; 

While  here  with  us— Ah !  who  could  hope 

To  verify  the  varied  pleas, 
Or  from  his  private  means  to  cope 

With  all  our  shrill  necessities  I 
Impossible  I     One  might' as  well 

Attempt  comparison  of  creeds ; 
Or  fill  that  huee  Malayan  shell 

With  these  half-dozen  Indian  beacis. 

Moreover,  add  that  every  one 

So  weH  exahs  his  pet  distress, 
•Tis — Give  to  all,  or  give  to  none. 

If  you'd  avoid  invioiousness. 
Your  case,  I  feel,  is  sad  as  A's, 

The  same  applies  to  Fs  and  Cs ; 
By  my  selection  I  should  raise 

An  alphabet  of  rivalries ; 

And  life  is  short,-^— I  see  you  look 
At  yonder  di^  a  priceless  bit ; 

You'll  find  it  drawn  m  Bron^puart's  book, 
They  say  that  Raphael  pa^ited  it ; — 
New  Serib8.~Vou  XIII.,  Na  5.  40 
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And  life  is  short,  yott-tttiderstat^d ; 

So,  if  I  only  hold  yon  out 
An  open  thoiigh  mi  empty*  hand. 

Why  you^Ufofgive  me,  I've  no  doubt 

Nay,  do  not  me.    Yon  seeM  amused ; 

And  yet  one  must  have  prineiple ! 
'Twas  on  these  pounds  I  just  reused 

Some  gushing  Lady  Bountiful, — 
Believe  me,  on  these  ^ery  grounds. 

Good-by,  then.     Ah,  a  rarity ! 
That  cost  me  quite  three  hundred  pounds, — 

The  Dfire*  %ure,--»*  Charity." 

Austin  Dobscmt. 
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As  thieving  is  the  first  recorded  sin  in 
human  story,  it  is  but  rea*>nable  to  sup- 
pose that  devices  for  the  protection  of 
movable  treasure  employed  at  a  very  early 
age  the  ingenuity  of  the  craftsman.  In 
all  probability.  Tubal  Cain,  the  inspired 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron,  was  the  first 
locksmith  who  excited  the  proverbial  hil- 
arity of  Cupid ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that, 


dropped,  raised  the  pins  level  with  the  top 
side  of  the  bolt,  thus  disengaging  the  mov- 
able pins,  and  allowing  it  to  move  back- 
ward and  forward,  fastening  or  unfasten- 
ing the  lock.  None  but  the  right  key 
could  open  the  lock,  owing  to  the  varia- 
tion of  the  movable  pins.  In  its  leading 
principles,  this  lock  has  proved  to  be  the 
foundation  pf  most  .pf  the  inventions  in 


at  a  very  remote  age,  the  locksmith's  craft     recent  times.      Tfce  earliest  keys  were 


had  become  renowhed  for  its  ingenuity 
and  skill.  In  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
Solomon's  Song,  and  other  parts  of  Holy 
Writ,  are  allusions  to  locks  and  keys ;  but 
they  afford  little  indication  of  the  character 
of  the  articles  then  in  use.  The  most 
ancient  lock  of  which  we  have  any  descrip- 
tive evidence  is  one  sculptured  in  detail 
on  a  marble  slab  found  among  the  ruins 
of  the  great  temple  of  Kamac.  This  lock 
represented  those  in  use  more  than  forty 
centuries  ago,  and  its  construction  was 
thus  described  by  the  discoverer  of  the 


curved  in  shape  an4  of  prodigious  size. 
The  poet  Aratus,  in  his  description  of  the 
constellation  Cassi<^ia,  states  that  in 
shape  it  resembles  a  key,  the  stars  to  the 
north  composing  the  curved  part,  and 
those  to  the  south  the  handle.  Ariston, 
in  his  Anihologia^  applies  to  a  key  an  epi- 
thet signifying  one  that  is  much  bent. 
According  to  ^ustathius,  these  keys  were 
sickle-shaped ;  and  some  notion  of  their 
size  is  conveyed  by  Callimachus  in  his 
Hymn  to  CereSy  where  the  priestess  of 
Nicippe  is  described  as  carrying  a  key 


litlic  :*   A  staple  was  fixed  to  the  side  of    superhumalem.     Homer's  allusion  to  the 


the  door,  a  bolt  at  a  right  angle  with  it, 
three  loose  pins  in  the  uppfer  part  of  the 
staple  dropping  into  three  consecutive 
holes,  so  as  to  fasten  the  door  when  the 
bolt  was  pushed  to  its  ftill  extertt.  The 
key  (a  straight  piece  of  wood),  having  at 
one  end  three  pegs,  corresponding  in 
position  with  the  movable  pins  6x  tum- 
blers in  the  lock,  was  inserted  len^wise 
through  the  hole  formed  in  the  bolt ;  and 
then  the  pegs  in  the  key  corresponding 
with  the  vertical  holes  in  the  bolt  into 
which  the  movable  pins  of  the.  lock  had 

*  An  officer  of  the  Frenchiormy,  duHoj^  thii  in- 
vasion of  Egypt,  taxXj  in  the  proent  caUv^y. 


lock  and  key  of  Penelope's  wardrobe  is 
better  known.  Pope'tiius  renders  the 
passage : 

A  brazen  key  ^  hdd ;  the  handle  turned. 
With  steel  and  polished  ivonr  adorned ; 
The  bolt,  ohedient  to  the  siUcen  string, 
Forsakes  th^  stapled  as  she  duIIs  the  ring ; 
The  wttdsy.lieifMndtot  to  tne  key,  turn  round ; 
The  bars  4r  bidE^  the  flying  valves  resound ; 
X'Qud  as  a  bull  mi^es  hill  and  valley  ring. 
So  roared  the  lock  when  it  released  the  ^>ring. 

Pliny  and  Polydore  Viigil  ascribe  the  in- 
vdn^on  of  keya  to  Theodore  of  Samos ; 
but  dttfi  is  rcRited  by  other  authors,  who 
mention  these  articles  as  having  been  in 
use  before  the  siege  of  Troy.     Mr.  Syer 
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Cuming,  the  archaeologist,  one  of  the  best 
known  authorities  on  the  history  of  keys, 
describes  the  ancient  iron  keys  of  £^;ypt 
by  examples  from  Thebes,  aiid  mentions 
the  curious  fact,  that  similar  specimens 
are  now  to  be  met  with  in  Western  Africa. 
In  the  Roman  era,  the  keys  of  fixed  and 
movable  locks  were  "dentaied,"  "piped," 
and  ''broached,"  and  sunmounting  the 
stems  were  bows  of  varied  form.  Small 
keys  were  attached  to  finger-rings^  and 
the  skeleton*key  was  not  unknown. to  the 
Roman  housebreaker.  About  the  same 
period,  locks  were  made  in  Arabia,  dis- 
playing considerable  mechanical  ingenuity 
and  artistic  design. 

In  the  earliest  missals  of  the  Christian 
Church,  reference  b  made  to  "warded" 
locks,  so  called  to  distin^;uish  them  from 
the  more  ancient  Egyptian  lock  just  re- 
ferred to.  The  Ben^ctine  friars  of  the 
middle  ages  were  well  skilled  in  the  lock- 
smith's art,  and  their  productions  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  ingenious  design 
or  artistic  execution.  I  have  lately  seen 
a  specimen  of  the  "  apostle  lock,"  prob- 
ably five  hundred  years  old,  and  the  woirk 
of  a  Franciscan  monk,  which  displays  an 
ingenuity  of  construction  perfectly  marvel- 
lous* It  is  made  entirely  of  wrought  iron, 
and  the  ornamentation— forged  and  chis- 
elled— includes  a  most  elaborated  wreath 
of  leaves  and  fiowers,  concealed  among 
which  is  a  secret  spring  of  microscopic 
dimensions,  serving  the  same  purpose  as 
the  "open  sesame"  of  Eastern  lore. 
Over  the  escutcheon  is  the  figure  of  an 
apostle  with  outstretched  hand,  and  the 
lever  of  the  ordinary  slide-bolt  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dog,  looking  as  savage  with  one 
head  as  Cerberus  did  with  three.  I  have 
before  me  a  sketch  of  a  serrure  de  taber- 
nacle^ of  the  same  period,  which  is  even 
more  exquisitely  elaborate.  The  escutch- 
eon surrounding  the  ke^ole  is  siumounted 
by  a  representation  of  our  Saviour,  and 
on  either  side  are  the  figures  of  two 
angels.  The  otiier  parts  of  the  lock  are 
most  elaborately  engraved,  the  edges  be- 
ing lined  with  beads  and  scrolls.  The 
key  is  almost  a  miracle  of  industrial  art, 
the  bow  containing  a  complete  galaxy  of 
seraphic  beauties,  and  the  stem  being 
fom^  of  shapely  bead&  Another  aaoieiit 
look,  in  which  the  security  is  obtained  by 
levers  or  tumblers,  is  of  Chinese  inven- 
tion. Mr.  Chubb  has  in  his  possession  a 
lock  of  this  description,  made  entirely  of 


wood,  and  although  many  centuries  old, 
it  is  founded  on  exactly  ii^t.  same  prind- 
ple  as  the  modem  Biamah  lock,  having 
"  sliders  or  tumUers  of  different  lengths," 
which  cannot  be  opened  unless  raised 
sinoultaaeously  to  a  particular  height. 
Some  authorities  consider  the  age  of  dus 
lock  as  remote  as  the  time  of  Confucius. 
Some  idea  of  the  ingenuity  of  this  inven- 
tion is  afibrded  by  the  fact  that  "  a  lock 
of  five  sliders  or  tumblers  admits  of  3000 
variations,  while  one  of  eight  will  have 
no  less  than  11935^60  changes;"  or,  in 
other  words,  that  number  of  attempts  at 
making  a  key  or  picking  it  may  be  made 
before  the  lock  can  be  opened. , 

The  "letter-lock"  is  another  relic  of 
industrial  antiquity.  This  lock  is  so  con- 
structed that  die  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  are  engraved  on  fbiur  revolving 
ringS)  may  by  pre-arrangement  be  re- 
quired to  spell  a  certain  word  or  number 
of  words  before  it  can  be  opened.  Al- 
though apparently  complex,  the  security 
of  Uus  lock  is  in  reality  very  small,  and 
the  invention  has  long  been  regarded  as 
more  curious  than  useful.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  of  Dutch  origin,  and  is  some  cen- 
turies old,  although  the  period  of  its  in- 
troduction is  a  subject  of  dispute.  Van- 
hagen  von  Ense  disclaims  the  credit  of 
the  invention  for  his  own  countrymen, 
and  attributes  it  to  M.  Reignier,  a  well- 
known  French  locksmith  of  the  ^seven- 
teenth  century.  Proofs  of  its  earlier 
origin  are  afforded  in  the  pages  of  classi- 
cal English  literature.  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  iV^^/if  Gentleman^  brought  out 
in  the  year  1615,  occurs  the  passage : 

A  cap-case  for  your  linen  and  your  plate. 
With  a  strange  lock  that  opens  with  A.M.EiN ; 

and  the  poet  Carew,  writing  five  years 
later,  has  this  still  more  explicit  refer- 
ence : 

As  doth  a  lock 
That  goes  with  letters,  for  till  every  one  be  known. 
The  look's  as  fast  as  though  you  had  found  none. 

Reignier's  claim  to  the  invention  of  the 
letter-lock  is  doubtful^  although  his  locJ(s 
were  held  in  gneat  repute^  and  were  UAcd 
to  secure  the  couriers'  despatch-boxes  em- 
ployed in  the  secret  service  of  the  govern- 
ment 

It  is  traditionally  supposed  that  locks 
were  originally  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  bartered  them 
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tot  Cornish  ores.*  It  is  known  that,  in 
Alfred's  time,  locks  of  a  rude  description 
were  manufactured  in  England,  and  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries 
some  attention  was  paid  to  the  ornamen- 
tation of  these  articles.  In  the  parish 
church  of  Snodland,  in  Kent,  sis  also  in 
Winchester  Cathedral,  are  still  to  be  found 
English  locks  of  that  period,  wrought  of 
massive  metal.  In  the  reign  of  Richard 
I.,  the  price  of  locks  was  as  follows : 
'*  stocklokkes  xd. ;  andhange^lokkes  viiid. 
apiece,''  which  was  a  considerable  sum, 
considering  the  value  of  money  at  \hat 
dme,  and  must  have  restricted  die  use  of 
these  articles  pretty  much  to  the  upper 
classes.  Latchrkeys — the  terror  of  Mrs. 
Caudle — were  made  as  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  oldest  specimens 
had  a  cross  inserted  in  the  centre  of  die 
bow.  This  was  a  very  common  ornament 
in  the  ancient  keys,  and  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  power 
of  tiiese  articles  to  influence  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  spirit-world.  Mr.  Faifholt 
favors  us  with  a  note  on  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  keys  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
"  They  were,"  he  tells  us,  **  in  many  cases 
as  elaborately  decorated  as  the  articles 
for  which  the  locks  were  intended,  in- 
duding  even  the  most  magnificent  cabi- 
nets of  the  middle  ages." 

The  history  of  locks  and  keys  supplies 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  curiosities  of 
invention.  Mark  Scaliot,  a  smith  of  Eliza- 
beth's time,  is  reported  to  have  made  a 
lock  consisting  of  eleven  pieces  of  iron, 
steel,  and  brass,  all  of  which,  with  a  pipe 
key,  weighed  only  two  grains  of  gold. 
The  ingenious  Marquis  of  Worcester 
inoluded  in  his  Centurie  of  Inventions 
several  wonders  in  the  shape  of  locks  and 
keys.  "A  little  triangle-screw'd  key, 
not  weighing  a  shilling,  yet  capable  and 
strong  enough  to  bolt  and  unbolt  round 
about  a  great  chest,  an  hundred  bol^s 
through  fifty  staples,  two  in  each,  with  a 
direct  contrary  motion,  and  as  many  more 
from  both  sides  and  ends,  and  at  the  self- 
Mme  time  shall  fasten  it  to  a  place  beyond 
A  man's  natural  strength  to  tedce  it  away ; 
aad  in  one  and  the  same  turn  both  locketh 
and  openeth  it"  Such  was  one  invention 
of  this  prolific  mechanical  genius.  Here 
is  another,  equally  remarkable  in  its  way : 

*  Locks  of  the  most  ancient  Eastern  type  are 
stin  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Corn^wtul  and 
Devon. 


"An  escocheon  for  a  lock,  with  tiiese 
properties :  The  owner  (though  a  woman) 
may,  with  her  delicate  hand,  vary  the 
ways  of  coming  to  open  the  lock  ten 
millions  of  times  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  the  smith  that  made  it,  or  of  me  who 
invented  it.  If  a  stranger  open  it,  it 
setteth  an  alarm  agoing,  which  the  stran- 
ger cannot  stop  ^  from  running  out,  and 
besides,  though  none  should  be  within 
hearing,  yet  it  catcheth  his  hand  as  a  trap 
doth  a  fox,  and  though  far  from  maimine 
him,  yet  it  leaveth  such  a  mark  behind  it 
as  will  discover  him  if  suspected;  the 
escocheon  or  lock  plainly  shewing  what 
monies  he  hath  taken  out  of  the  box  to  a 
farthing,  and  how  many  times  opened 
since  the  owner  has  been  in  it."  Quaint 
and  ingenious  as  are  diese  two  contriv- 
ances, they  are  eclipsed  by  our  third  and 
last  quotation  from  the  note-book  of  the 
inventive  peer.  Padlocks  were  almost 
from  time  immemorial  made  for  securing 
iron  "bridles,"  formerly  fastened  on  the 
mouths  of  scolds  or  "cuckolds,"  as  the 
frail  girls  of  the  period  were  called  in 
olden  times.  Many  of  these  locks  were 
curious  enough,  but  his  lordship  of  Wor- 
cester  eclipsed  all  previous  efforts  in  this 
direction  by  an  instrument  which  in  his 
quaint  way  he  termed  the  untoothsome 
pear.  He  thus  describes  it :  "A  little 
oall  in  the  shape  of  a  plum  or  pear  being 
dexterously  convey'd  or  forced  into  a 
body's  mouth,  shall  presently  shoot  forth 
such  and  so  many  bolts  of  each  side  and 
at  both  ends,  as  without  the  owner's  key 
can  neither  be  opened  or  filed  off,  being 
made  of  tempered  steel,  and  as  effectually 
locked  as  an  iron  chest"  Dr.  Plot,  the 
historian  of  Staffordshire,  refers  to  locks 
made  in  ccHnplicated  suites  in  that  coun- 
ty two  centuries  ago.  He  also  says  that 
locks  were  made  with  chimes  in  them, 
playing  divers  quaint  and  wonderful  tunes 
whenever  opened.  What  effect  this  music 
would  have  upon  the  burglar  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine. 

The  first  lock  patented  in  England,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Patent  Laws, 
was  that  of  Robert  Barron,  an  ingenious 
London  mechanic,  who,  in  1774,  secured 
the  right  of  constructing  locks  in  which 
the  security  was  effected  by  fixed  wards, 
with  the  addition  of  lifting  tumblers  or 
levers.  Xnotiier  metropolitan  mechanic, 
Joseph  Bramah,  patented,  in  1784,  a  lock 
containing  a  series  of  slides,  each  of  which 
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has  to  be  pressed  down  to  a  certain  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  pass  the  locking-plate  before 
the  bolt  can  be  moved:  Although  this 
invention  was  but  the  revival  of  an  anr 
cient  Chinese  lock  (referred  to  above),  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  famous  patents  in  the  history  of  the 
trade.  The  lock  attained  the  acme  of  its 
celebrity  during  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1 85 1  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  the  preside  of 
its  sudden  fall.  Mr.  Bramah  had  for 
many  years  exhibited  a  lock  in  his  shop- 
window  in  Piccadilly,  attached  to  which 
was  the  offer  of  a  reward  of  two  hundred 
guineas  for  the  inventor  of  an  instrument 
to  open  it.  Everybody  remembers  how 
this  boastful  challenge  was  accepted  by 
Hobbs,  a  young  American  mechanic  who 
had  come  over  to  the  World's  Fair,  and 
how,  after  sixteen  da)rs  of  patient  eflfort, 
he  succeeded  in  dispelling  the  fond  dream 
of  an  "  unpickable  lock."  This  astonish- 
ing feat  was  the  great  event  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  it  lifted  Hobbs  into  fame,  and 
established  a  new  and  successful  era  in 
the  production  of  locks  and  keys. 

The  number  of  distinct  patents  for 
locks  granted  since  that  of  Bramah  may 
be  counted  by  hundreds ;  but  few  of  them 
are  known  to  fame.  Chubb' s  i&rst  patent 
was  dated  1818  A.D.,  its  principal  feature 
being  the  addition  of  a  "  detecter "  to  the 
ordinary  levers.  This  detecter  consists 
of  a  small  spring  connected  with  the  le- 
vers, which  remains  inactive  so  long  as 
the  proper  key  is  employed,  but  which,  on 
the  slightest  attempt  to  introduce  a  false 
key,  vigilantly  secures  the  bottom  lever, 
and  remains  firmly  fixed  as  a  '*  tell-tale  '* 
until  it  is  liberated  by  the  proper  key. 
Chubb' s  locks  are  made  in  series  or  suites 
of  immense  number ;  and  so  extensive  are 
the  combinations,  that  Mr.  Chubb  tells  me 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  make  locks 
for  all  the  doors  of  all  the  houses  in  Lon- 
don with  a  distinct  and  different  key  to 
each  lock,  and  yet  there  should  be  one 
piaster-key  to  pass  the  whole.  Mr.  Hc^bs, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  fiadr 
authority  on  the  art  of  lock-picking,  main- 
tains that  wherever  the  parts  of  a  lock 
which  come  in  contact  with  the  key  are 
affected  by  any  pressure  applied  to  the 
bolt,  that  lock  can  be  picked.  His  own 
invention,  therefore,  is  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  contact  by  a  simple  ad- 
dition to  the  tumbler  $tump  working  be- 


neath the  bolt.  James  Carpenter,  John 
Youn^,  Joseph  Sanders,  and  other  Staf- 
fordshire men  have  each  a  lock  with 
which  their  nances  are  familiarly  identified, 
but  which  we  have  not  space  to  describe. 

Although  locks  are  largely  made  in  Lon- 
don, Birmingham,  Bolton,  and  other 
places,  the  principal  "  centre  "  of  the 
trade  is  'South  Staffordshire.  In  and 
around  Wolveihampton,  there  are  some 
five  hundred  distinct  lock-factories,  some 
of  them  employing  only  a  master-work- 
man and  his  two  or  three  apprentices  ; 
others  boasting  as  many  as  a  hundred,  or 
a  hundred  dnd  fifty  work-people.  There 
are  probably  five  thousand  locksmiths  in 
the  aggregate  in  the  vicinity  of  this  **  hard- 
ware vilU^e."  Many  of  them  are  artisans 
possessed  of  considerable  skill,  but  those 
en4>loyed  at  the  little  shops — especially 
the  apprentices — are  badly  trained,  and 
treated  pretty  much  as  the  Mama- 
lukes  treated  the  Egyptians.  The  extent 
and  variety  of  production  in  the  lock- 
trade  are  something  wonderful.  The 
weekly  produce  of  locks  in  this  district 
alone  is  not  far  short  of  half  a  million ; 
and  there  cannot  be  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand distinct  sizes  and  patterns.  Their 
value  is  equally  diversified.  You  may  pur- 
chase a  lock  and  key  for  a  halfpenny,  or 
you  may  have  good  value  in  a  single  lock 
for  a  five  pound  note.  A  lock  was  lately 
^own  to  me  of  which  the  workman^p 
alone  cost  a  hundred  guineas. 

An  ingenious  locksmith  who  has  large 
faith  in  Dr.  Cumming  is  troubled  at  the 
prospect  of  his  craft  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Millennium.  The  lock-trade  is  one  of 
those  numerous  industries  that  thrive 
upon  the  frailties  of  civilized  mankind, 
and  it  must  decay  in  the  Golden  Age, 
when  the  world  resembles  Longfellow's 
village  of  Ac^die,  for  there 

Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors  nor  bars 

to  their  y^ndows, 
But  their  dwdlings  were  open  as  day  and  the 

hearts  of  their  o^rners. 

To  the  end  of  the  craft,  however,  come 
when  it  may,  I  doubt  not  Cupid  will  re- 
main the  greatest  pick-lock  in  creation, 
for  Shakspeare  has  no  truer  couplet  than 
that  which  occurs  in  his  passionate  love- 
story  of  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

Were  Beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 
Yet  Love  breaks  through  and  picks  them  all  at 
hMt 
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Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  last  remarkable 
book,  "  The  Descent  of  Man,"  has  ex- 
plained, or  at  least  partly  explained,  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  the  striking  beauty 
of  the  plumage  of  birds  and  the  ridi 
colors  of  certain  other  creatures  even 
lower  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than 
birds,  on  the  principle  that  there  has 
been  among  all  these  orders  of  creatures 
so  great  a  preference  for  beauty  of  exte- 
rior, that  the  more  beautiful  have  always 
found  it  easier  to  secure  mated,  and  more 
eligible  mates,  than  the  less  beautiful ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  has  always  been  likely 
that  the  more  beautiful  Inrds,  etc,  would 
pair  more  easily,  and  rear  a  greater  num- 
bar  of  olEspring  tiian  flie  less  beautiful,  and 
probably  also  not  ohly  a  greater  number, 
but  a  greatet  number  of  more  healthy  ofif- 
spring, — the  result  being,  of  course,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  vast  number  of  generations, 
to  accumulate  beauties  on  die  species. 
Mr.  Darwin  gives  a  most  curious  illustra- 
tion, by  analyzing  the  mode  in  which 
nidunentary  and  less  finished  probably 
grow  into  more  elaborate  and  peifect 
beauties,  in  die  case  of  the  Argus  phea^ 
sant,  which  is  spotted  with  what  is  called 
a  perfect  "ball-and-socket  ocellus," — an 
"  intensely  black  circular  ring  surrounding 
a  space  ^ded  so  as  exactly  to  resemble 
a  ball."  "  The  ring  is  always  much  thick- 
ened, with  the  edges  ill-defined,  towards 
the  left-hand  upper  comer.  .  .  .  beneath 
this  thickened  part  there  is  on  the  surface 
of  the  ball  an  oblique  almost  pure  white 
mark,  which  slides  off  downward  into  a 
pale  leaden  hue,  and  this  into  yellowish 
and  brownish  tints  which  invariably  be- 
come darker  and  darker  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  ball  It  is  this  shading  which 
gives  so  admirably  the  effect  of  light 
shining  on  a  convex  surface."  Mr.  Dar- 
win shows  how  this  marvellous  artistic 
effect  is  obtained  from  Ae  confluence  and 
prolongations  of  (relatively)  very  common 
spots  —  such  as  occur  m  the  feathers 
next  the  body — by  insensible  gradations. 
"  Almost  every  minute  detail  in  the  shape 
and  coloring  of  the  ball-and-socket  ocelli 
can  be  shown  to  follow  from  gradual 
changes  of  the  elliptic  ornaments,  and  the 
development  of  the  latter  can  be  traced 
by  equally  small  steps  from  the  union  of 
two  almost  simple  spots,  the  lower  one 


having  some  dull  fulvous  shading  on  the 
upper  side."  But  to  what  cause  are  we 
to  trace  the  development  of  these  "  silmost 
simple  spots,  the  lower  one  having  some 
dark  fulvous  shading  on  the  upper  side " 
into  "  elliptic  ornaments,"  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  elliptic  ornaments  irito  per- 
fect "ball-and-socket  ocelli"  ?  Mr.  Dar- 
win traces  it  without  hesitation  to  the 
strong  pref<6rence  of  the  hen-pheas^its  for 
beauty  of  plumage.  In  other  words,  he 
supposes  there  was  a  time  idien  all  the 
cock-pheasants  were  feathered  witii  com- 
mon-spotted feathers ; —^  and  that  then 
birds  in  which  two  adjoining  spots  h^ 
flowed  togedier  into  something  like  one 
of  the  elliptic  ornaments,  would  hare  been 
so  much  preferred  by  the  hens  to  birds  in 
which  no  such  confluence  of  spots  had 
taken  place,  ihat  they  would  have  the 
dioice  of  all  ihe  belles  of  the  pheasant 
society,  and  die  effect  would  be  tiiat  their 
descendants,  who  would  inherit  the  ten- 
dency to  a  confluence  of  spots,  would 
become  a  sort  of  aristocracy  among  the 
pheasants,  and  would  command  the  best 
mates ;  and  that  this  process  would  go  on 
till  the  complete  development  of  the  com- 
mon spots  into  elliptic  ornaments,  and  of 
the  elUptic  ornaments  into  ball-and-socket 
ocelli  on  those  feathers  chiefly  displayed 
by  die  Argus  pheasant,  had  taken  i^ce. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  and  possibly 
true  account  of  the  method  of  the  devel- 
opment,— a  precisely  analogous  one  is 
given,  by  die  way,  of  the  development  of 
the  vocal  powers  of  singing  birds, — for 
most  convincing  evidence  seems  to  be 
attainable  of  the  pride  felt  by  birds  in 
their  rich  plumage  and  dieir  flne  voices, 
and  of  the  admiradon  these  are  apt  to  ex- 
cite in  the  breasts  of  their  mates.  Mr. 
Darwin  tells  a  curious  story  of  die  intense 
jealousy  felt  by  a  robin  for  all  birds  with 
any  red  in  their  phimage  (but  no  others), 
and  by  a  quiet,  well-behaved  bulflnch 
(whidi  has  a  black  head)  for  a  reed-bunt- 
ing  which  had  also  a  black  head,  though 
to  all  his  other  comrades,  except  the  one 
with  a  similar  distinction  to  his  own,  he 
was  perfectly  good-humored.  The  vex- 
ation evidendy  was  primarily  of  the  same 
nature  which  a  young  lady  would  fed  at  a 
ball,  on  seeing  a  splendid  ball^dress,  pre- 
cisely   the    duplicate    of  her    own,    on 
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another  yoang  lady,  when  she  had  per- 
suaded herself  ijiit  she  was  unique. 
There  certainly  seems  na  reason  to  doubt 
that  birds  axe  extreme^  susceptible  to  the 
effect  oC  beauty  of.  plumage  and  voice,  and 
are  jealous  of  the  sao^  attractions  in  their 
rivals.  But  admitting  Mr.  Darwin's 
hypothesis,  only  conceive  what  refined 
smd  finelv^developed  taste  it  implies  in 
these  birds,  at  qn^  to  prefer  those  viola- 
tions of  plumagje  and  voice  tending  to  per- 
fect harmony  of  etdect, — to  what  we  call 
high  art, — to  variations  of  a  different  kind, . 
which  would*  according  to  our  standard 
of  taste,  tend  to  vulgarity  of  effect  If 
we  notice  the  preferences  of  the  least 
cultivated  classes  of  civilized  human 
beings  iv  relation  to  color, — say  the  ordi- 
nary preferences  of  English  sailors  or 
Ei^tish  maidservants,— we  might  safely 
assume  that  they  would  /m^  be  directed 
towards,  perfect  harmony  of  color  and 
peifect  grace  of  form,  but  rather  to  start- 
lii^  and  blotchy  effects  in  both  color  and 
form.  But  the  splendidly  colored  snakes 
and  birds  of  tropical  forests,  however 
grand  their  colors,  are  never  what  our 
taste  would  call  vulgarly  colored,  never 
coa^^y  patched  wim  frightful  patterns, 
such  as  you  constantly  see  on  gaudy 
gowns,  showy  wall-papers,  and  gluing 
carpets.  Yet  if  the  tastes  of  snakes  and 
birds  be  not  of  a  wonderfully  delicate  and 
cultivated  character,  how  are  we  to  accept 
Mr.  Dsuwin's  theory  ?  Why  were  not  the 
dark  fulvous  spots  developed,  through  the 
agency  of  pheasant  popular  opinion,  into 
hideous  but  showy  whirligigs  of  yellow, 
such  as  a  British  cook  would  select  for  the 
pattern  of  her  Sunday  dress,  instead  of ,  in- 
to the  exquisite  ball-and-socket  pattern  of 
the  Argus  pheasant?  Why  is  the  order 
of  development  always  from  less  beauti- 
ful to  more^.  inatead  of  in  the  reverse 
direction  towards  gaudy  vu^arity  and 
detestable  splendol-?.  '*The  elongated 
and  golden^orange  pliimes  which  spring 
from  beneath  the  wlc^s  of  the  Paradisea 
apoda,"  ^ays  Mr..  Darwin,  '^  when  verti- 
cafiy  erected  ahd  msde  to  vibrate,  are 
described  as  forming  a  sort  oflialp,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  head  looks  like  a  little 
emierald  sun,  with  U^  mys  formed  by  the 
two  phmica  In  another  mos^  beautiful 
species  die  head  isr,  bald  and  of  a  rich 
cobalt  hue,  crossed' by  several  lines  of 
black  velvety  fealthers.^'  Well,  why  did 
not  development  of  the  plumage  most 


pleasing  to  these  little  creatures  bring  out 
instead  something  as  ugly  as  the  Bi(itish 
matron's '  orange  turban,  surmounting  a 
rich  salmon-colored  silk  dress?  Mr. 
Darwin  accounts  n^st  ingeniously  for  the 
wonderful  development  of  rich  plumage, 
if  he  only  gave  us  any  equally  adequate 
account  of  the  wonderful  development  of 
animal  taste.  How  did  the  preferences  of 
the  various  trii^es  of  creatures  happen  to 
select  harmonies  so  perfect,  when  the 
rudimentary  tastes  of  partially  civilized 
human  beings  seem  to  select  ornament  so 
hideous  ?  ^irely  the  problem  remains  as 
difficult  as  ever, — namely,  to  account  for 
the  sure  selection  of  exquisite  hamionies 
of  form  and  color,  instead  of  the  most 
ajtrocious  discords.  Put  the  mind  of  the 
average  English  barmaid  into  the  hen- 
pheasants,  and  instep  of  distinguishing 
by  their  preference  the  variatioi^  tending 
towards  such  ball-axid-socket  ocelli,  they 
would  have  distinguished  by  their  prefer- 
ence variations  <^  the  ^^folvous"  tinge ' 
tending  in  the  direction  of  coarse  cap- 
string  streaks  of  yellow,  whi}e  the  appear- 
ance of  a  few  red  bows  in  the  neighbor- 
hood would  have  caused  a  perfect  enthu- 
siasm. And  instead  of  the  eleeant  "  ear- 
tufrs"  of  certain  humming-birds,  such  as 
Mr.  Darwin  describes,  they  would  have 
influenced  the  development  in  the  direc- 
tion of  heavy  ear-drop^  adapted  expressly 
to  distort  the  slu^e  of  the  ear.  The  ex- 
quisite harmony  and  graduation  of  the 
various  bird-plumage  would  certidnly 
never  have  been  produced  by  the  selective 
preferences  of  the  lowest  order  of  human 
beings.  How,  then,  if  Mr.  Darwin's 
account  of  the  cause  of  the  development 
of  beauty  be  admitted,  are  we  to  accouttt 
for  the  sure  artistic  animal  taste  whi<fh 
determined  its  progress  and  direction  ? 

We  will  offer  a  suggestion.  Granting 
that  Mr.  Darwin  is  ti^t  in  his  explana- 
tkm  of  die  gradual  growth  and  accunUi- 
lation  of  beautiful  colors  and  forms  in  the 
plumage  of  birds,  through  the  preference 
for  those  birds  which  are  the  more  beauti- 
ful^ and  the  relative  neglect  of  those  which 
are  less  so,  it  must  be  plainly  conceded, 
we  think,  that  some  of  the  lowest  animal 
orders  possess  a  far  finer  artistic  sehse 
than  does  uncultivated  man  even  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  civilization.  When  we 
consider  the  frightful  as  well  as  barbaric 
ornamentation  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
tells  us  that  savage  women  are  compelled 
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to  undergo, — ts,  for  instance,  great  seams 
c4  sosrs  sSl  aronnd  dteir  middle, — ^snd  com- 
pare it  with  the  preference  of  hen-pheasants 
for  the  "  elliptic  ornaments  *'  and  the  "  ball- 
and-socket  "  plmnage,  we  must  admit  at 
once  that  ^e  hen-pheasants  have  a  far 
finer  sense  of  beauty  than  the  Australian 
males.  Now,  we  also  know  that  in  refer- 
ence to  quite  other  cases,  the  animal 
instincts  are  superseded  in  man  by  a 
general  development  of  reason,  which,  for 
the  special  purposes  of  instinct,  is,  at  first 
at  all  events,  a  vastly  inferior  instrument 
No  human  reason  would  suffice  to  effect 
what  the  beaver,  and  the  ant,  and  the  bee 
effect  by  instinct  alone.  The  bee's  power 
of  building  perfectly  hexagonal  cells  may, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown,  be  a  developed 
instinct,  since  certain  wild  bees  build  cells 
of  a  much  ruder  kind  ;  but  no  one  sup- 
pose that  even  the  hexagonal  cells  are 
built  on  strictly  geometrical  principles,  by 
true  bee  engineers  1^0  have  studied  the 
trigonometry  of  the  subject.  And  yet 
men  who  have,  would  be  puzzled  to  build 
cells  one-hundredth  part  as  perfiect  as  the 
bees.  Does  not  this  seem  to  show  that 
as  reason  begins  to  supersede  instinct,  we 
gain  a  far  higher  and  wider  power, — the 
power  of  laying  the  intellectual  basis  of 
our  own  rules,— at  the  expense  of  a  great 
specific  loss  of  practical  skill  ?  And  may 
not  something  of  the  same  kind  be  true 
of  the  sense  of  beauty  ?  If  Mr.  Darwin  is 
ri^t  as  to  the  principle  which  stimulates 
the  elaboration  of  beauty  by  die  lower 


animals,  doed  not  the  Creator  pte  the 
lower  ordet)  of  animals  an   instinct  of 
beauty  ready-made,  whidi  we  lose  2(5  we 
become  competent  to  apprehend  its  laws, 
and  which  we  only  recover  by  noaBtering 
consciously  those  laws  of  harmony  which 
the  bird  and  even  the  fish  apprehend  in- 
stinctively ?    Yet  if  this  be  a  true  acc6ant 
of  the  matter,  this  instinctive  selection  of 
the  beautiful  leads  to  a  dieological  in- 
ference a  good  way  beyond  tiiat  wtaant- 
ed  by  the  selection  (k  the  useftiL      Of 
course,  with  regard  to  the  natvral  selec- 
tion of  modifications  usefiil  to  the  creature 
which  undergoes  those  modifications,    it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  merely  the 
surviv&rs  of  thousands  of  modifications 
which  are  lost  out  of  sight  merely  because 
they   were  injurious  or  indifferent     But 
with  regard  to  the  selection  of  ^le  beauti- 
ful, this  cannot  be  said.'  If  thete  w«e 
any  race  of  birds  which  really  prefeired 
pure  ugliness, — there  might  and  must  be 
a  natural  selection  of  ugliness  of  whidi 
we  suppose  there  is  no  trace.     Hence,  the 
instinctive  taste  for  beauty  in  die  bird, 
which  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  half- 
educated  human  beings,  and  whidi  is  only 
painfully  recovered  mrough  the  lab<mous 
study  of  Nature  by  educated  intdli^jences, 
must  come  fi'om  a  fountain  of  infimte  love 
of  beauty,  and  cannot  l^  any  possibility 
be  the  mere  result  of  a  competitive  strug- 
gle for  existence  among  animals  quite 
unconsdous  whither  the  issue  of  diat  strug- 
gle tends. 
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rAg  Silent  Parimr,  By  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.     Boston :  Janus  R.  Osgood  6*  Co, 

Miss  Phelps  is  on^  of  those  young  writers 
springing  up  periodically  in  American  literature, 
who  give  great  promise  for  a  time  of  future  work ; 
who  produce  something  just  good  enough  to  set 
the  public  on  tiptoe  of  expectation  and  hope  that 
at  last  that  reluctant  *< American  Novelist"  has 
consented  to  come  among  us ;  and«  whom,  after 
one  or  two  spasmodic  efforts,  we  fiod  groping  more 
or  less  helplessly  among  those  dark  problems  of 
life  and  morals  which  have  sooner  or  later  swal- 
lowed up  every  writer  (save  one)  who  has  at- 
tempted to  run  American  society  through  the 
loom  of  fiction.  '  ^ 

When  **The  Gates  Ajar"  appeared,  several 
seasons  ago,  and  became  the  subject  of  one  of 
those  mysterious  and  inexplicable  mental  epidemioa 
which  sometimes  devastate  the  reading  public, 
many  of  the  critics  exprened  a  bdief  that  the 
millennium  of  our  literature  was  upon  us  and  its 
prophet  had  actually  appeared.  We  confess  that 
we  were  not  of  this  ntmiber.      As  we  said  at  the 


time,  *'  fantastic  conjectures  as  to  a  iutore  stAte^ 
skilfulW  incorporated  with  morbid,  sickly  senti- 
mentausm,  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  work  we 
should  be  pleased  to  see  one  of  our  most  promis- 
ing young  writers  expecting  to  constitute  her  title- 
deeds  to  a  name  in  literature,**  attd  the  tesult 
which  we  ^oggested  then  has  been  mcnre'tinn 
realized.  Smce  the  publKation  of  that  first  work» 
two  others  have  been  issued,  and  we  thiok  that 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  adnrirers  of  Mtss  Phdps 
w^  scarcely  deny  that  they  exhibit  a  msvkedand 
progressive  deterioitttien.  In  her  seeond  boc^ 
"Hedged  in,"  she  went  for  «<the  soctid  evS" 
with  the  same  confidence  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  in  the  Gates  Ajar  she  had  diq>osed  of  the 
vexed  problem  of  a  future  lif^ ;  and  after  weepfaig 
over  the  stem  treatment  whidi  the  if^vrld  sMftes 
out  to  the  suhjeot,  saeceeded  En  bvyiqg  it  in 
several  hundred  pages  of  very  impractkable  but 
very  pretty  sentunent.  In  the  present  volume 
she  takes  up  the  subject  of  Labor  Reform ;  and 
this  is  the  way  in  which  she  solves  tikat  most 
soleian  andatyallkigof  alUheyobktnsyswntea 
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to  Its  bfour  flodal  life.  **Ttit  SUmt  Partner" 
is  a  rich  yoaog  lady  of  Boston  who,  m  going  -one 
night  to  the  opera,  exdianges  words  with  a  ragged 
and  impudent  factorf-giil  whom  she'secs  pounced 
out  upon  in  the  most  ferocious  UMumer  from  tfonnd 
comers  by  a  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  Whm  she 
gets  home  on  the  sane  night  she  finds  that  her 
uUher  (her  only  rtmahiing  parent)  has  been  killed 
by  a  riulrpad  acddent,  ami  as  die  b  heiress  to  his 
null-property  in  Five  Falls,  Massadiusetts,  the 
scene  is  transferred  permanently  to  that  busy 
nunrafiMturing  town.  Here^  after  being  consign- 
ed by  the  bnSaUty  and  imbecility  of  men  to  the 
position  of  si/^mi  partner,  when  she  wanted  to  be 
an  active  one,  she  meets  her  old  acquaintance  of 
the  stormy  night,  takes  to  visiting,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  the  factories  and  the  tenements 
of  the  factory-handi^  has  them  visit  her  at  her 
magnilicent  home  and  brings  them  in  contact 
socmlly  with  her  quondam  dty^ends,  and  esta- 
blishes a  reading  room  or  two  and  an  art-gallery. 
The  resuh  of  it  all  is  that  she  does  some  little 
toward  ametiormting  the  condition  -of  a  few  very 
poor  and  very  untortmiate  people ;  but,  by  thie 
very  logic  of  the  -peculiar  course  adopted,  finds 
herself  separated  from  all  the  ties  of  her  earlier 
life,  gives  up  the  man  she  Aad  loved  and  refuses 
the  man  she  eouM  love, — ^who  thereupon  vows  to 
wait  for  her  in  the  hereafter, ^and  miaHy  attains 
the  kind  of  moral  apotheosis  whidi  overtakes  all 
Miss  Phelps'  heroines,  and  dies  (or  would,  if  the 
book  carried  us  so  far)  '*  to  the  sound  of  delicious 
music.  ' 

As  a  solution  of  the  vexed  questions  at  issue 
between  Labor  and  Capital,  TA€  SiUnt  Partner 
is  worse  than  worthless.  No  one  who  thinks  and 
feels  can  read  it  without  feeling  more  helpless  and 
more  hopeless  than  ever  be&re  in  face  of  the 
problem;  for  Miss  Phelps,  whatever  else  she 
may  be,  is  always  earnest  and  sincere ;  and  she 
has  nothing  to  suggest  but  a  scheme  which  would 
demand,  not  from  a  few  but  from  the  large  ma- 
jority of  rich  women,  a  self-abn^ation  and  sac- 
rifice which  nothing  save  religious  fanaticism  has 
ever  succeeded  in  making  permanent  enough  to 
serve  as  a  motive-power  in  human  life.  More- 
over, Miss  Phelps  ought  to  know  that  genuine 
labor  reform  means  something  more  than  a  social 
equality  which  is  jq;Mirious  and  artificial,  even  in  the 
Utopia  of  her  own  book. 

Perhaps  we  have  insisted  rather  strongly  upon 
the  ethic&l  a^^ects  of  Thi  Silent  Partner^  but  it 
was  the  intention  of  Miss  Phelps  that  this  should 
predominate;  and  we  can  find  nothing  else  to 
praise.  The  characters  are  clearly  drawn,  but 
they  pounce  upon  us  like  the  Springing  Jimmies 
of  a  child's  toy-box;  and  the  stvle  is  ricketty,  in- 
volved, and  curt  to  a  degree  wnich  will  never  be 
tolerated  by  readers  of  popular  literature.  Some 
of  this  curtness  (so  to  call  it)  seems  to  come 
from  a  healthy  desire  on  the  part  of  Miss  Phelps 
to  restrain  the  tendency  to  "  fine  writing"  which 
was  conspicuous  in  her  earlier  stories;  out  from 
hints  here  and  there  she  seems  to  have  adopted 
her  style,  as  wdl  as  her  ethics  and  arguments, 
after  a  somewhat  too  admiring  study  of  *'The 
Man  Who  Lau^^" 

As  a  whole.  The  Silent  Partner  seems  to  us 
to  be  a  tedious  and  unreadable  as  well  as  a  fruit- 
less story,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai  some  judi- 


ciotis  friend  will  induce  Miss  Phelps  to  refrain  from 
ink  until  she  has  paSKd  that  susceptibto'  imd  en- 
thastastic  period  when  we  are  seduced  into  fitting 
windmills,  with  the  idea  that  we  have  a  special 
mission  in  this  life  to  "set  the  crooked  straight" 

A  Life  of  Gen,  Robert  E,  Lee,  By  John 
ESTEN  Cooke.  New  York :  D,  AppUton  &»  Co, 
1871. 

General  Lee  has  been  dead  now  but  a  few 
months,  and  the  curtain  has  so  recently  fallen 
upon  the  great  drama  in  which  he  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  that  the  feelings  of 'the  lookers-on 
have  scarcely  as  yet  settled  down  to  the  judicial 
calm  of  history.  It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  if 
the  time  has  yet  come  for  General  Lee's  biography 
to  be  written.  The  best  that  could  be  prepared 
would  of  course  be  superseded  in  time,  when  Lee's 
private  correspondence  and  the  missing  papers  of 
the  Richmond  government  are  brought  to  light. 
It  is  still  more  doubtful  if  Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke 
is  precisely  the  man  to  write  the  bio|;raphy,  even 
if  it  were  conceded  that  the  time  for 'it  has  come  ; 
yet  the  present  volume  i%  on  the  whole,  restrained 
and  temperate,  and  it  is  certainly  the  best  life  of 
Lee  that  has,  so  far,  been  prepared.  Mr.  Cooke, 
of  course,  as  is  natural  enough,  shows  a  tinge  of 
Southern  feeling  throughout ;  but  he  is  by  no 
means  "  bumptious,"  and  he  has  given  us  a  brisk, 
lively,  and  picturesque  narrative,  not  only  of 
General  Lee's  personal  career  but  of  the  leading 
events  of  the  war.  No  one  can  read  the  book 
without  obtaining  a  heartier  appreciation  of  Lee's 
abilities,  and  feeling  a  respect  almost  amounting 
to  love  for  his  character.  Nor  will  any,  even  of 
his  opponents,  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  remark  of 
his  biographer  that  **  the  soldier  was  great,  but 
the  man  himself  was  greater." 

Besides  the  biographical  narrative,  there  is  an 
Appendix  containing  all  the  "  Tributes  to  General 
Lee  "  which  his  death  called  forth  throughout  the 
cotmtry ;  and  there  are  maps,  portraits,  and 
illustrations  distributed  througnout  the  volume. 
The  wood-cuts  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
usually  found  in  subscription  books,  the  portraits 
on  steel  are  excellent,  and  the  maps  are  a  real 
assistance  in  following  out  the  strategic  operations 
of  the  different  campaigns. 

TAe  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  and  their 
Descendants  in  Pitcairn  and  Norfolk  Islands, 
By  Lady  Belcher.  New  York :  Harper  6r» 
Bros,,  1871. 

There  are  few  readers  probably,  who  cannot  look 
back  to  the  time  when  "  The  Mutiny  of  the  Boim- 
ty,"  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  old  Family  Library, 
and  found  in  every  juvenile  collection,  religious  or 
secular,  held  a  place  in  their  affections  second  only 
to  the  story  ot  Robinson  Crusoe.  To  tamper 
with  such  a  narrative,  even  to  enlarge  and  impiovc 
it,  b  a  somewhat  venturesome  feat,  and  is  almost 
always  resented  by  the  readers  of  whose  mental 
experience  it  hasl)ecome  a  part.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent case  we  .think  that  Lady  Belcher  is  justified  by 
her  production.  Being  the  step-daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Hevwood,  famous  as  one  of  the  Midshipmen 
of  the  ifl-fated  Boimty,  she  has  had  access  to  ma- 
terial which,  of  course,  was  not  obtainable  by  Sir 
John  Barrow  when  he  wrote  the  original  work. 
All  the  documents  which  have  been  preserved  in 
any  of  the  families  concerned,  including  a  diary  of 
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James  Morrison,  dn^  of  ib6  seaified,  letters  of  Mr. 
Nobbs  «i^  of  Sir  Fsurhx  Monsbv,  the  AdmtMi 
who  figured  so  prominciitbriii  the  later  histoiy  of 
the  nratiiiecrs,  and  of  otaers,  iuve  been  placed 
freely  at  her  disposal ;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
these  she  has  written  a  narrative  as  simple,  as  affect- 
ing, and  as  fascinating  as  the  old  one,  and  (ar 
more  complete. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Bounty  is  beyond  doubt  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  romantic  episodes  in 
modem  history,  and  tins  book  of  Lady  Belcher's 
can  scarcely  fadl  to  awaken  again  sometning  of  the 
interest  wnich  was  felt  forty  years  ago  when  the 
story  was  first  given  to  the  world.  Not  only  is  the 
history  of  the  original  mutineers  reconstructed 
and  modified  in  several  important  particulars,  but 
that  of  tbeir  descendants,  both  in  Pitcaim  and  Nor- 
folk Islands,  is  brought  down  to  the  year  187a  It 
was  of  course  easy  enough  to  have  found  the  ex- 
act date  of  the  mutiny,  and  probably  most  of  us 
had  a  pretty  definite  idea  that  it  was  not  anterior 
to  the  Deluge ;  yet  so  long  ago  does  it  seem  since 
we  read  the  story,  and  it  is  so  mingled  and  identi- 
fied with  the  Arabian  Nights,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  those  other  romantic  gospels  of  our  child- 
hood, that  to  be  thus  brought  face  to  face,  as  it 
were,  with  these  Pltcsdm  Isuanders  affects  us  with 
something  like  the  surprise  we  should  feel  if  Cru- 
soe himself  should  grasp  us  by  the  hand  the  next 
time  we  stepped  out  upon  BrcAdwa^. 

We  commend  the  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty  to 
all  readers  everywhere.  They  will  find  it  a  more 
fascinating  and  romantic  story  than  ever  came 
from  a  novelist's  brain,  and  it  points  a  wholesome 
and  pregnant  moral  This  moral — the  inevitable 
punishment,  namely,  which  overtakes  those  who 
even  successfully  throw  off  oppression  by  reckless 
violation  of  law — can  scarcely  be  pointed  too  often 
or  too  emphatically  in  our  day,  when  it  is  becom- 
ing popular  to  sympathize  with  reb^ion  (in  a 
foreign  country)  merely  because  it  is  rebellion, 
when  the  instinct  of  obedience  b  fast  being  oblit- 
erated, and  when  all  sense  of  social  obligation  is 
being  swallowed  up  by  sm  intense  egotistic  and  sel- 
fish individualism. 

Gutenberg  and  the  Art  of  Printing,  By 
Emily  C.  Pierson,  Boston;  Noyes,  Holmes  &* 
Co,y  1871. 

The  invention  of  printing,  as  Mr.  Greeley  says, 
is  the  greatest  blessing  that  has  befallen  tne  race 
since  the  birth  of  Chnst ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
scant  honors  have  been  given^  even  in  his  own 
country,  to  Gutenberg,  the  great  inventor  of  it. 
Little  has  been  done  for  his  memory  in  the  way  of 
"monumental  brass,*',  imd  there  !s  almost  no 
popular  and  generally-read  account  in  any  language 
of  his  patient,  laborious^  and  unappreciated  life — 
so  Iflte  the  lives  of  most  of  the  great  geniuses  who 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  deviate  from  the 
beaten  mths. 

Miss  Pierson.  then,  in  the  present  volume,  had  a 
chance  to  perform  some  serviceable  work  and  to 
take  posjiession  of  an  nnoccopied  niche  in  popular 
literature.  Her  plan,  too,  of  putting  the  narra- 
tion* in  a  /x^j^-fictitious  dress,  was  a  good  one ; 
but  the  execution  is  so  trade  and  inartistic  that 
one  almost  feds  ashame4  of  the  interest  which 
the  stbry  undoubtedly  excites.  Her  preface  is  a 
fair  sptdtuea  of  the  author's  work,  lund  it  is  on 


about  the  wuat  lildriry  leyd^  «i^  the  Miooesnve 
paragrapha  ut  abeui  as  doielf  itl«ted  to  each 
other  as  (he  Various  entrite  of  A^achoolf girl's  diary. 
Yet  thesubject  it  so  goo^  •»!'  the  plan,  thai:  we 
are  rehictant  to  eoodemn  the  iwosk-  utterly*  Pqf* 
haps  the  best  thtagwecando  Miomggeet  that 
Miift  Pierson  give  her  book  a  th^rott^  mtmcm 
and  then  tebmlt  it  to  a  oompetent  editor.  She 
need  not  be  afe4id  either  «f  condderably  ealergiiig 
it*  bulk. 

Besides  the  tife  of  Gntcnbe^,  there  are  aev>eral 
chapters  on  the  .pretest  ckaiditieB  of  the  art,  and 
deacriptions  of  one  or  two  estabUabmeDt^  whkh 
would  do  very  weU  for  magariae  artble^  but 
which  are  scaroely  comprdMsitive  enough  for  a 
book.  The  volume  itself  Is  a  pretty  fair  specimen 
of  the  art  of  printing  in  oar  day,  and  the  oittade 
cover  Is  really  artistic  and  wuggkuire.  Aa  we 
turn  ita  leavev  howeifer,  and  eompare  it  with 
specimens  of  tlw  earliest  woije,  weare  astonished 
to  find  to  what  a  d^;ree  .those  first  inventors 
developed  and  perfected  thdr  art.  In  HdL,  the 
same  methods  and  the  same  appunatas  devised  by 
Gutoiberg  ahd  Scheffcr  wm  m  vat  evehrywhtre 
until  within  the  hMt  half  oentwy. 

The  Trade  Circular  Annual  for  187 1.  Pub- 
lished at  the  office.  No.  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

This  is  the  annual  volume  of  the  "  Trade  Cir- 
ctilar  and  Literary  Bulletin,"  which  has  done  such 
good  service  during  the  past  year  fbr  publishers, 
booksellers,  and  book-readers.  It  includes  an 
"  American  catalogue  of  books  published  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1870,  with  their 
sizes,  prices,  and  publishers'  names ;  idso,  a  list  of 
the  pnndpal  books  publkSied  in  Ei^^land ;  a  pub- 
lishers', manufacturers,  and  In^rters'  directory, 
and  alphabetical  Kst  of  neariv  eight  hundred 
artides  suitable  fbr  sale  at  the  book,  stationery, 
music,  and  fam^  goods  Stores;  a  summary  ^Qi 
American  and  Kngltih  novelties,  and  miscdla- 
neous  literary  and  trade  nifbrmatlon."  It  *wBl 
readily  be  seen  that  such  abook  b  a  very  valuable 
one,  and  that  it  wiH  at  least  partially  supply  a 
want  which  every  student  as  well  as  book-dealer 
must  have  felt.  The  present  volume,  it  is  true, 
is  incomplete  and  unmethodical ;  but  it  is  the  first 
issue  of  the  annual,  and  had  to  encounter  many 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  its  publication  was 
not  determined  upon  until  December,  vi^ch  of 
course  left  too  diort  a  time  for  adequate  prepara- 
tion ;  and  in  the  next,  there  is  absolutelf  nothmg 
of  the  kind  issued  in  America  which  could  afford 
either  assistance  or  suggestions.  When,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  are  assured  by  the  editor  that 
"  some  pubHshers  seem  to  believe  that  they  are 
doing /^^  much  for  himia  contributing  to  an  ac- 
curate record  of  their  own  publkations,^  while 
others  actually  refuse  it,"  the  suiprlse  is  not  that 
the  Circuhir  is  not  better,  but  that  it  is  compiled 
at  all.  With  all  its  dritwbacks,  however,  the  an- 
nual for  1 87 1  is  a  valuable  work.  The  editor's 
plans  are  good,  and  he-ieems  to  be  fidlv  aware  of 
\^at  win  be  demanded  of  him.  It  is  to^be  fioped  that 
the  readhig  public  as  well  as  the  trade  wffl  ex- 
tend cordud  support  to  an  undertaking  which 
will  be  not  only  of  transient  utility,  but  which 
wiH  do  important  service  in  the  much  neglected 
field  of  American  bifaKography. 
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The  Author  sands  us  s  00^  of  a  Guide  to  the 
Gnat  Wist,  by  J.  L.  T»qy  (St.  Louis,  Tracy  & 
Eaton),  •  It  is  said  in  tbo  title-page  to  be  a 
'*  brief  description  of  tbe  country  bKNrdering  iq>on 
all  the  principal  railroads  of  the  West/' but  tbe 
DMnphlet  before  us  contains  tbe  names  of  o^y 
forty  roads.  The  anthor  dedans  his  intention  of 
« continuing  bis  labors  in  this  dii«ction  until 
every  leading  raibroad  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  British  Possessions 
and  the  Golf  of  Mexico»  is  fairly  represented. 
The  complete  work  wiU  contain  upwards  of  500 
pages  of  reading  matter,  besides  several  maps,  and 
a  variety  of  illustrations,*' — and  we  advise  any  one 
to  W|it  for  this  complete  work  who  wants  anything 
like  a  general'  Guide  to  the  Great  West.  The 
book,  as  it  is,  is  a  misnomer.  - 
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The  Physiological  Laws  of  Human  Increase, — 
Am  interestmg  pamphlet  has  just  been  published 
in  Philaddphui  from  the  pen  of  Dr^  N.  Allen,  of 
Lowdl,  Mass.,  on  the  Physiological  Laws  of 
Human  Increase,  especially  bearing  on  American 

Sopulation.  He  states  that  his  attention  was 
irected  several  ^^ears  ago  to  the  change  taking 
^ace  in  the  native  pofmlation  of  Massachusetts 
and  other  New  England  States,  showii^  that, 
whilst  the  immigrant  Irish,  Elng^sh,  and  Scotch 
women  had  large  families,  the  American  women 
had  so  ibw  chiBren  that  it  was  becoming  more 
and  more  a  doubtful  question  whether  in  point  of 
numbers  the  stock  was  kept  good.  In  a  review 
of  Dr.  Allen's  work  in  the  Amer,  Med.  yournal 
the  fact  is  put  in  a  still  stronger  manner,  '^ By  a 
census  of  the  people  of  Massadiusetts  taken  in 
the  year  1765,  it  appears  that  of  the  entire  popu* 
Iati<m  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  were  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  while  at  the  present  time  not  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent.,  if  so  many,  are  under 
that  age ;  while  at  the  former  period  the  a^«rage 
numbor  of  offepring  to  each  couple  amounted  to 
from  eight  to  ten,  at  the  present  time  it  scaicely 
exceeds  three."  In  the  foreign  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, agam,  the  nmnber  of  children  to  each 
family  outnumbers  nearly  threefold  what  it  is 
among^  the  native  stock.  Dr.  Allen  discusses  the 
various  causes  that  have  led  to  diis  remarkable 
result,  aiid  consideis  that  the  real  cause  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  modification  of  the  vital  powers  of 
the  American  women,  and  the  cause  of  this  de- 
terioration he  finds  in  the  important  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  education,  domestic  habits, 
occupations,  dressy  and  amusements  of  the  female 
sex  espedally. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Diseases*— K 
series  of  essays  of  more  than  ordinary  general 
interest  are  now  in  coarse  of  pubfication  in  iht 
British  Medical  Journal,  by  Alfred  Havikiid, 
and  are  entitled  "Lectures  on  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Diseases  in  England  and  Wales." 
Tbe  one  on  phthias  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a 
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colored  map,  and  we  append  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  have  been  arrived  at.  i.  More  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  females  died  from  phthi^ 
during  the  decade  i85i-i86a  2.  The  divisional 
distribution  of  heart-disease  and  phthisis  is  shown 
to  be  the  reverse  of  one  another.  3.  The  most 
exposed  divisions  have  the  highest  mortality  in 
phthisis,  and  the  lowest  in  heart-disease.  4.  The 
most  sheltered  divisions  have  the  lowest  mortality 
in  phthisis,  and  the  highest  in  heart-disease.  5. 
London  and  the  West  Midland  division  have  the 
lowest  female  mortality,  being  only  24*9  to  every 
iOiOOO  living.  6.  The  division  having  the  highest 
mortality  is  the  North- Western  Counties.  Thb 
fact  is  coincident  socially  with  the  engagement  of 
the  population  in  cotton  and  other  factories,  and 
climatically  with  exposure  to  the  direct  and  pow- 
erful influence  of  the  north-westerly  winds.  The 
maps  of  heart-disease  and  cancer  show  an  exceed- 
ingly low  mortality  from  these  causes  in  this  divi- 
sion. 7.  In  heart-disease  and  caucer  Wales  has  a 
remarkably  low  mortality,  whereas  in  that  of 
phthisis  a  high  mortality  is  depicted.  It  ranks 
next  to  that  of  the  north-western  division,  its 
female  death-rate  from  i^thtsis  being  32*0  or  4*3 
to  every  10,000  living  alove  the  average. 

Habits  0/  the  Fur-Seals,— -HLx,  J.  A.  Allen 
gives  in  the  Builetin  of  the  Museum  of  Compara" 
tive  Zoology  at  Harvard  College^  vol  ii.  No.  i* 
an  interesting  account  of  thes^  little-known 
tintnml«,  the  Otaritda,  or  Eared  Seals,  from  which 
the  seal-skins  of  commerce  are  obtained.  The 
fur-seals  resort  in  large  numbers  to  the  Pribyloff 
Islands,  off  the  northern  part  of  the  Alaska  Terri- 
tory, in  'the  summer  months,  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding.  It  is  estimated  that  not  1^  than 
1,152,000  male  and  female  seals  take  up  their 
abode  in  these  "  breeding  rookeries,"  as  tney  are 
termed.  Each  male  Im  about  ten  or  fifteen 
wives,  the  older  males  always  driving  off  the 
younger  ones,  who  retaliate  by  stealing  the  wives 
of  the  patriarchs  while  they  are  asleep,  carrying 
them  off  in  their  mouths.  Constant  struggles  are 
the  result,  in  which  the  females  often  get  severely 
lacerated.  All  the  males  have  assembled  at  these 
breeding-places  by  the  15th  of  June ;  the  females 
only  thai  begin  to  arrive,  and  are  not  all  collected 
till  the  middle  of  July.  By  the  middle  of  August 
the  young  are  bom ;  the  old  males,  who  have 
remained  at  their  station  the  whole  of  this  time 
without  food,  now  go  off-shore  in  con^>any  with 
the  younger  ones  to  feed;  and  at  the  exui  of 
October  the  whole  body  of  seals  leave  the  island 
and  joum^  southwards.  The  only  seals  killed  for 
the  sake  of  their  fur  are  the  younger  males,  great 
care  being  taken  by  the  hunters  not  to  dbturb  the 
remainder  in  any  way. 

Recent  Disctis^fionon  tJu  Science  of  War, — Of 
late  the  science  of  war  has  usurped  the  place  of 
all  other  sciences  in  talk  and  discussion  ;  and  while 
in  one  quarter  lectures  on  tactic^  have  been  given 
to  officers,  in  another  a  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  try  whether  balloons  can  really  be 
made  useful  for  military  purposes.  The  old  ques- 
tion of  breech-loaders  versus  muzzle-loaders  is  still 
being  argued,  and  therewith  is  mixed  the  Question 
as  to  the  best  gun  for  shipboard,  and  the  oest  for 
use  in  the  field.  In  some  cases,  the  gon  that 
would  nnd  the  heaviest  shot  to  the  greatest  dis* 


tance  would  be  the  &rorite;  and  triak  have  been 
made  at  WoqlMfich  of  a  gun  w)iidh  weighs  thirty- 
five  tons,  and  throws  a  seven-hundred-pound  shot. 
Its  range  has  not  yet  been  tried ;  but  for  defensive 
purposes  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  formidable 
character.  With  aU  this  is  mixed  up  the  important 
question  of  gunpowder,  which  was  settled  last 
year  by  an  "  Explonon  Committee,'*  who  ded- 
ded  in  favor  of  a  kind  which,  from  its  shape,  is 
named  "pebble-powder."  More  execution  can 
be  done  with  this  at  a  thousand  yards'  distance, 
and  with  less  strain  and  injury  to  the  gun,  than 
could  have  been  done  at  ten  yards  with  t^  powder 
formerly  in  use.  Much  ingenuity  has  also  been 
expended  in  discussing  the  appliances  for  hospital 
use  in  the  field,  and  for  the  commissariat ;  and  al- 
though in  these  things  there  is  much  to  admire, 
there  is  at  the  same  time  much  which  confirms  a 
reflective  mind  in  its  impression,  that  of  all  the 
ways  of  trying  to  settle  a  dispute,  war  is  the  very 
stupidest. — Chambers's  Journal, 

The  Spectroscope  in  Mechanics, — We  mentioned 
last  year  that  the  spectroscope  had  been  brought 
into  use  at  Sheffield  to  determine  the  right  mo- 
ment, in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  sted,  when 
the  molten  metal  should  be  cast.  By  watching 
the  spectrum  of  the  flame  issuing  from  the  furnace, 
the  moment  can  generally  be  determined  with  ac- 
curacy, except  when  iron  containing  manganese  is 
used ;  the  determination  then  becomes  very  difii- 
cult.  It  has  since  been  found  that  a  combiiiation 
of  colored  glasses  will  answer  the  same  purpose, 
two  being  ultra-marine  blue,  and  one  dark  ydlow* 
The  instrument  thus  formed  is  called  a  chromo- 
pyrometer ;  and  we  are  informed  that  on  looldng 
through  it  at  the  flame  from  the  furnace  during 
the  blast,  the  indications  given  by  the  color  are  so 
precise,  that  even  an  ordinary  workman  might  be 
trusted  to  use  it.  While  watching  the  operation, 
the  flame  is  seen  to  change  its  color  until  it  appears 
of  a  deep  crimson ;  the  blast  should  then  be  in- 
stantly shut  off.  Experimentalists  in  the  United 
States  have  used  an  mstrument  composed  of  two 
light  yellow  glasses  and  a  blue  one ;  they  have  also 
made  series  of  observations  with  the  spectroscope. 
To  many  persons  this  may  appear  to  be  a  misap- 
plication of  research ;  but  it  is  in  reality  the  open* 
ing  of  a  field  of  scientific  investigation  which  may 
have  important  results.  The  spectrum  of  the 
Bessemer  flame  contains  many  mysteries  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  acute  insight  and  persevering 
observation.  Instruments  more  delicate  than  any 
yet  constructed  will  perhaps  be  required  :  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  eventually  discoveries  will  be 
made  which  will  throw  new  light  on  some  of  the 
most  interesting  questions  in  spectrum  analysis. 

Electrical  Discharges,  — In  a  paper.  On  the  Dis^ 
charge  of  Electricity  through  rarefied  Media  etnd 
the  Atmosphere^  read  at  the  Ro^l  Society,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Varley  mentions  a  cunous  instance  of 
sympathy,  as  it  may  be  called,  between  the  nega- 
tive and  positive  poles  of  a  Holtz  electric  machine. 
The  machine,  with  condensers  attached,  was  in 
operation ;  small  spots  of  dirt,  as  they  seemed^ 
were  noticed  on  the  positive  pole ;  they  could  not 
be  wiped  off,  and  on  examination,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  images,  so  to  ^aeak,  of  specks  of 
dust  that  hung  on  the  negative  pole.  Taking 
advantage  of  thb  fact,  Mr.  Varley  produces  00 
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the  positive  pole  spots  of  light  mod  eiber  effects 
at  pTeasure,  and  he  believes  that  it  will  explain 
the  curious  phenomenon  known  as  "ball-light- 
ning." It  is  clear  that  there  are  "  lines  of  force  " 
between  the  two  poles  by  which  they  telegraph 
from  one  to  the  other  through  eig^t  inches  of  air. 
So,  when  a  doud  negatively  electrified  hangs  over- 
head, if  its  charge  is  sufficiently  powerful,  a  flash 
wouM  dart  up  to  it  from  the  earth,  but  would  be 
preceded  by  a  luminous  ball  moving  on  the  sur- 
nee  of  the  ground  correspondent  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  cloud.  The  sympathy,  as  we  have 
called  it,  between  the  two  poles  above  referred  to, 
appears  to  explain  the  remarkable  phenomenon 
that -on  the  skin  of  persons  killed  by  lightnmg,  a 
burned  mark  is  left  of  the  same  shape  as  the  ob- 
ject from  which  the  discharge  immediately  proceed- 
ed. Thus,  a  sailor  was  once  struck  by  lightnii^ 
when  standing  near  to  certain  brass  numerus  affix- 
ed to  the  rigging.  The  shock  passed  from  the 
numerals  to  the  man,  and  thefar  imprint  was  left 
on  his  fdcin.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  shock  is 
negative,  the  man  positive. 

Extent  of  the  Ancient  Coalfields  in  England, — 
Mr.  E.  Hull,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Ireland,  has  given  an  account  to  the  Roprtd 
Society  of  the  coal-fields  of  England,  showmg 
their  prodigious  extent  in  far  remote  ages,  and 
the  geological  changes  by  which  they  have  been 
reduced  to  their  present  dimensions.     Hismi4>s 
representing    the    close    of    the    Carboniferous 
Period,  and  extending  far  up  into  Scotland,  are 
nearlv  all  black :  from  Kent  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Devonshire,  and  from  the  east  of  Suf- 
folk to  the  farthest  point  of  Wales,  all  is  black, 
ex<!epting  a  very  narrow  strip  of  the  south  coast. 
From  Norfolk  to  Cardiganshire  stretches  a  narrow 
belt  without  coal ;  but  all  to  the  north  thereof  is 
black.     Then  followed  great  convulsions  and  de- 
nudations, by  which  such  enormous  tracts  of  coal 
were  carried  away,  as  to  reduce  their  area  by  one- 
half  at  the  commencement  of  what  geologists  call 
the  Permian  Period.     Then  followed  further  dis- 
turbances, until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Triassic 
Period,  the  coal-fieldt  were  swept  down  to  their 
present    comparatively   limited   area.      A  large 
breadth  must  have  been  buried,  for  within  recent 
years  sinkings  have  been  made  throngh  the  New 
Red  Sandstone,  to  get  at  the  coal  which  had  long 
been  known  to  exist  at  great  depths  in  the  mid- 
Ittid    and   western   districts.      Some  geologists, 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  remect,  are  of 
opinion  that  good  coal  will  one  day  be  fbund  be- 
low the  chalk,  hot  Mr.  Hull  has  come  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion. 

Why  Steam-Boilers  Burst.^Tht  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  at  Blrming^iam,   in   their 

Eaiseworthy  discussion  of  practical  questions, 
.ve  taken  up  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from 
the  experience  of  steam-boiler  explosions  which 
have  occurred  within  the  past  four  years.  In  all 
cases;  they  have  endeavored  to  discover  the  cause 
or  occasion  of  the  bursting,  and  they  sum  them 
up  under  three  heads :  (i)  Faults  in  construction 
or  repair  ;  (2)  faidts  in  working,  which  creep  on 
insidiously  and  unnoticed ;  (3)  faults  which  might 
be  seen  and  guarded  against  hy  careful  attendants. 
The  fiiults  here  clasnfied,  it  is  said,  would  have 
been  detected  by  periodical  examination.    This, 


indeed,  is  the  piUi  of  the  whole  discusnon  ;  for 
there  is  no  form  of  boiler  which  can  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  safe,  and  the  risk  can  only  be  guard- 
ed against  by  human  intdligence  and  watdiful- 
ness.  The  conclusions  with  whidi  the  discussion 
ended  were  :  (i)  That  the  force  accumulated  in  an 
ordinary  boiler  is  enough  to  account  for  the  vio- 
lence of  an  explosion  ;  (2)  a  boiler,  however  well 
constructed,  if  allowed  to  get  out  of  order,  be- 
comes dangerous — a  boiler  may  bear  the  hydraulic 
test  and  still  be  dangerous  ;  (^)  the  only  way  to 
ascertain  satisfactorily  the  condition  of  a  boiler  is 
by  periodical  examination  at  short  intervals  ;  (4) 
that  the  cost  of  examination  is  so  small  as  to  be 
fiur  outwdghed  by  the  safety  obtained,  and  (^)  that 
"  the  surest  way  to'  make  systematic  examination 
general  is  to  spread  as  widely  as  possible  correct 
information  as  to  the  facts  and  ascertained  causes 
of  boiler  explosions  ;  and  to  inform  boiler  owners 
and  minders  what  dangers  to  guard  against  ;  and 
that  this  is  preferable,  and  more  likely  to  lessen  ex- 

eosions,  tban  enforcing  any  system  of  inspection 
r  le^  enactment."  These  conclusions  are  char- 
acterized by  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  trust  they  will  be  duly  considered  by 
all  persons  who  make  use  of  steam-boilers. 

Astronomical  Scraj^s. — Dr.  Huggins,  F.R.S., 
has  invented  a  Registering  Spectroscope,   with 
which  the  exact  place  of  the  lines  may  be  at  once 
indicated  and  fixed  during  observation  of  any 
spectrum.      The  usefulness  of  this  improvement 
wiU.  be  obvious  to  all  who  work  with  the  roec- 
troscope. — From  further  observations  of  Jupiter, 
it  appears  that  the  belts  of  that  great  planet  un- 
dergo periodic  chaises,  being  sometimes  more  or  less 
dense  and  broken  by  white  patches  than  at  others. 
There  is  reason  to  believe   that    these    chai^ges 
have  a  maximum  and  minimum   corresponding 
to  that  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  or  about  every  ten 
years.     Should  this  be  confirmed  on  further  obser- 
vation, the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the  sun 
and  i^anets  are  subject  to  the  same  mighty  coami- 
cal  law,  and  that  the  changes  that  take  place  on 
the  face  of  Jupiter  are  not  due  to  local  tides,  as 
has  been  surmised.    In  the  investigation  of  this 
interesting  question,  photography  renders  impor- 
tant service,  and  observations  of  Mars  are  now  to 
be  made,  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  he  also 
is  subject  to  the  same  mysterious  influence.     To 
dose  these  astronomical  scraps,  we  mention  that 
the  1 1 2th  little  planet  has  been  discovered  in  the 
United  States  by  an  observer,  who  names  it  Iphi- 
genia  ;  that  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotknd 
finds  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  Egjrptiaas 
built  the  great  pjrramid  on  a  spot  which  they  con- 
^dered  to  be  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  that  it 
(the  pyramid)  is  the  best  meridian  mark  extant, 
and  snould  be  used  by  all  maritime  nations  as  the 
starting-point  of  their  reckoning  of  longitude. 


•  »• 


ART. 

Ltdher*s  Monument, — In  the  midst  of  the  pub- 
lic square  in  the  old  city  of  Worms,  where  Luther 
appeared  at  the  famous  diet,  is  the  magnificent 
Luther  memorial,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  costly 
pieces  of  modem  art,  to  erect  which  treasure  was 
poured  in  from  all  Protestant  Germany,  in  great 
part  from^Pmssia.     In  the  first  place  there  is  a 
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bfosd  square  substrvctwe  of  gnnile,  along^  the 
bolder  of  wJadi  are  iet  eolonal  itatiies  of 
princes  and  scholars,  and  attegorkal  ftme^  of 
cities  teiotts  in  the  Refonnatioii  Coaung  from 
oolside  to  the  centre  yov  hacvc  the  great  'h^rt  of 
the  thing.  Five  statues  of  bronze  are  grouped  to- 
getlier  on  a  base  of  polished  sienite.  Four  of  these 
represent  the  great  fbrerunner%  IIuss,  Wyckliile, 
Peter  Waldus,  and  Savonarola,  the  latter  figure 
being  particularly  startling  in  its  lifelike  present- 
ment. In  the  nddst  of  all,  from  amongst  the 
princes  whose  power  shielded  him,  the  scholars  who 
held  up  his  hands,  and  the  mi^y  maityrs  viko 
di^  tnat  the  fulness  of  time  might  come  and 
he  and  his  works  live,  towers  the  colossal  Lather. 
The  statue  is  ten  and  a  half  feet  high.  A  schol- 
ar's gown  drapes  it  to  the  feet,  one  of  whkh  is 
advanced.  Hb  clenched  right  fist  is  on  the  cover 
of  &  Bible  he  hokis  in  his  left  arm.  The  head  is 
bare,  the  face  upturned,  the  lips  parted.  That 
giant  Lnthcr  fece  !  And  beneath  arecut  the  words 
'vHiidi  he  uttered  before  the  diet,-*the  heroicshont, 
some  toneof  which  may  have  bom  borne  in  the  air 
as  far  as  tiie  spot  wliere  the  memorial  now  stands : 
*"  Here  I  stand ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise ;  God  help 
me.  Amen.*'  It  is  very,  very  grand,  commemo- 
rating gloriously  a  most  manly  and  consecrated 
warfere.  To  erect  it  coincided  thoroughly  with 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  in  Germany  to-day. 
Two  or  three  years  smce,*  nt  its  dedication,  an  im- 
mense multitude  came  together,  one  of  the  largest 
Protestant  gatherings  of  modem  times,  who,  as 
they  stood  before  the  group,  seemed  to  recognize 
in  the  spirit  that  filled  the  faces  the  antagonistic 
fire  that  burned  in  themselves.  The  speeches  were 
fulminations  full  of  the  old  thunder  that  fell  on 
willing  ears.  There  stood  the  bronze  which  the 
best  genius  of  the  land  had  made  almost  to  Uve, — 
the  princes  with  their  swords,  the  brows  of  the 
scholars  grown  spare  with  earnest  controversy,  the 
hand  of  Savonarola  eloquent  with  denunciation, 
and  towering  highest  the  great  Moulders  of  Luther. 
There  were  the  parted  lips,  the  lines  ploughed  by 
nnrftual  struggle,  the  rugged  brows,  the  denched 
fist  resting  on  the  Bible,  the  figure  braced  back  for 
a  m^Cy  shock,  as  if  he  saw  in  the  air  before  him 
the  range  on  range  of  mighty  prdates  and  helmeted 
rulers,  and  in  the  background  the  stake  and  fagots. 
The  masculine,  resolute  hostility  towards  the  okl 
enemy  embodied  in  the  memorial  the  vast  mul- 
titude recognized  as  something  that  belonged  to 
itself  to  a  degree  unabated. — Atlantic  Montnfy, 

Ruins  of  Ancient  Antec  J'owns, — The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  for  Dec.  31,  1870,  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing fVom  a  Texas  paper : — Advices  from  Santa 
F6  state  that  Governor  Amy,  the  special  Indian 
a^ent  for  that  territory,  has  found  the  Cafion  de 
Chelly,  which  was  explored  for  twenty  miles.  The 
party  found  cafions,  whose  Mralts  tower  perpendicu- 
larlv  to  an  altitude  of  from  1000  to  2000  feet,  the 
rocic  strata  being  as  perfect  as  if  laid  by  the  skilled 
hands  of  masons,  and  entirely  symmetrical.  Among 
these  ruins  of  ancient  Aztec  cities  many  of  them 
bear  the  evidence  of  having  been  popidous  to  the 
extent  of  many  thousands  of  inhabitants.  In  one 
of  the  ca£k>ns,  the  rocky  walls  of  wlndi  -rose  not 
less  than  2000  feet  from  the  base,  and  whose  sum- 
mits  on  either  hand  indined  to  each  other,  forming 
part  of  an  arch,  there  were  found  high  u^  heWn  out 


ofthei)Mk%  tiK  nuns  sf  Asleetowns  of  great  ck- 
tent,  noiw  tenantiew,  dtsolale.  In  one  of  thoe  rocky 
carries  tliere  remaiaed  in  a  state  of  good  preservm- 
tion  a  house  of  sivfie  about  twenty  fieet  square, 
containiiigofie  bare  and  gloeiny  room,  and  m  smgfe 
human  skeleton.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  woee 
the  evidences  that  fire  at  some  time  had  been  used. 
The  onlv  solution  of  diis  enigma  thus  £ar  vientured 
is  that  these  solitary  moms  wurethe  altar  plaoes 
of  the  Altec  fires ;  that  from  some  cause  the  peo- 
ple at  a  reauke  period  were  constrained  to  abandon 
their  homes,  hot  left  one  faithful  scnthiel  in  each 
instanee  to  keep  alive  the  flame  that,  accor(&ie  to 
the  Indian  traditions  of  these  r^ons,  was  to  li^^t 
the  way  of  Montezuma  again  to  his  people-^their 
hopod«for  Mesriah  and  thor  eternal  Kmg.  A  doee 
exaasinatian  of  many  of  the  ruins  proved  that  tlM 
builders  must  have  been  dolled  in  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  edged  tools,  masoniy,  and  other  me- 
chanical arts.  But  who  these  people  were,  wtaeuce 
they  came,  and  iNddtfaer  tiKy  are  gone,  is  now  prob- 
ably  one  of  the  myiteiies  to  remain  etetnally  un- 
solved. Some  of  the  ruins  are  reported  to  be  stone 
buildings  seven,  and  eight  stories  in  height,  being 
reached  by  the  ladders  planted  against  the  walls. 
Round  houses  20  feet  in  diameter,  built  in  the 
most  substantial  manner  of  cut  stone,  and  plaster- 
ed inside,  were  alsofbimdin  excdlent  preservation. 
Astonishing  discoveries  have  been  made  of  gold 
and  silver  regions  richer  than  any  yet  known  on 
this  continent.  They  are  suppos^  by  well-in- 
formed persons  to  be  the  East  mines,  of  which 
tradition  has  handed  down  the  most  marvellous 
tales,  and  the  mines  themselves  discover  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  having  been  successfully 
worked  ages  ago. 

Tkt  Act  o/Brtatkiug  im  Amdeni  Scutptur^. — 
The  well-known  archseologiBt  Helbig  has  lately 
called  attention  in  the  GrenMboteM  (Na  50)  to  the 
mode  of  representing  the  action  of  breathing  in 
antiqne  sculpture.  In  the  first  state  of  earlier 
Greoc  art  tne  only  means  of  representing  the  act 
of  breathing  seems  to  have  been  a  heaving  breast 
with  the  Kps  dosed,  as  in  the  Apollo  of  Tenea.  A 
further  advance  was  marked  by  the  opening  of  the 
mouth,  which,  however,  v^as  done  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  chiefly  by  protruding  the  under  Kp.  This 
theory,  if  tme,  may  serve  to  explain  appellatkms 
like  that  of  the  "  ymwning  *'  Dtonysos  of  Samos, 
used  by  later  GreeksL  Phidias  and  his  followers 
continued  both  these  modes  of  exnressi<m  with 
characteristic  fini^  and  grandeur.  Those  works  in 
which  the  infhMnce  of  Ih^axitdes  is  visible^  on  t)ie 
other  hand,  show  only  a  very  slight  expnnioA  of 
the  breast,  while  the  protruded  under  lip  cntirdy 
disappears.  This  agrees  perfe<itly  with  tnat  grace- 
ful ktissi-aller  which  forms  a  cluef  characteristic 
of  the  works  of  this  school  In  the  next  state  of 
development,  as  introduced  by  L^rsippos,  the  ac- 
tion of  breathhig  leaves  no  impression  on  the  low- 
er part  of  the  body,  while  its  surface,  showing  the 
veins,  skin,  muscles,  is  rendered  with  exquisite  life- 
like accuracy.  In  the  time  after  Alexander  the 
closed  lips  occur  again,  but  seemingly  onlyin  j>or- 
trmt  busts,  while  the  statues  of  ^)ds  and  heroes 
preserved  thefa'  classical  tracKtions. — The  Acade- 
my. 

Propotid  M^mmnmt  U  Rthirt  Bruce  mt  Edin- 
burgh.— It  is  remarkable  that  Scotland,  so  ready 
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to  hooor^hcfL  ffteU  ma^  iSboM^MMW  hmt  nised 
a  stone  to  t&- tanamf-oi  JUitb&n  BnicA^  This 
dtficiency  will  mxm  .be  'Mipi;die4.  A  Coouiittee 
CTMnpoMd  of  tlM^  BMi'  Mar^  I)m  EmI*  of  Gks- 
9aw,  Iieat-Q«ii.'I.  Y<«rk«Scttktt,  Admiiml  fir- 
'  sldoe,  Sir  Johik  Bowria^  AkaoKler  Balfoiar,  Esq., 
tltt  Roii  .Gcofg»  GilAaiit  ami  two  ^oicii  ItMer 
nuD»,  liave  the*  aodeitekiBg  in  kand.  The  vclc- 
raft«rttst,  George  QnJkakuik,  wuft  'aaiced  to  Air- 
niiha^de^gnifov  the  prepoied  monmieiit*  The 
design  prepitfed  by  him  iw«»  e^^ptoved  hf  the  Ek- 
ecutive  Committee,  and  »  OMMld  of  tiie  noMuacBt 
wa&subinitted  to^Qate*  Victoria^  at  Windsor  Cas- 
tle^ last  summar.  The  OMMunnent  will  be  twtfitx- 
two  feat  high*  Hie '  broeaa  statno  of  ^le  patriot 
King,  wia  be  pUeediipowapedasfl  of  unhewn  gray 
granite.  He  will  ^ba  attired  em^a/$e  in  ^ain 
armor,  his  heinct  being  sarmoonted  bf  the  royal 
crowns  The  Br«ee  wall  be  n^resented  in  the  act 
of  dicathing  his,«iotoriwi  a#oid,  with  hk  fingers 
restingoniia  hilt*  On-  the^pcdesUd wiH  appear 
bougm-of-laoraland  weepings  wiHew  intertwined, 
to  typify  the  moeming -which  nrast  aocompany  vic- 
tory. Beneath  ate  two  haada— male  and  female — 
intQrcla^>ed,  sturoonded  by  a  wrea^  of  the  nation- 
al floral  emblctna  On  j^  pedestal'  wiU  be  the 
following  ansci^iott  >  "King  Robeit  the  Bmce. 
June  24,  1314.  Breded  1^  pnblic  subscription  in 
the  reign  ol  Vietorin,  Qnaen  of  the  United  K^- 
dome  of  Great  Britidn  and  Ireland. '  *  The  jnomi- 
ment  will  probably  be  erected  in  Edinbnrgh  during 
the  present  year. 

S9m4  w^rkm^n  it/sfy  £xcmvattMg^  just  without 
the  walls  of  Cadis  suddenly,  came  upon  a  large 
slab  of  marble  bearing  some  at  present  nnded- 
phered  characters.  Raising  the  slab,  they  foimd 
It  covered  the  entmace  to  a  small  vaidt.  Ftovided 
with  li^s,  they  descended  seven  steps,,  and  found 
it  to  be  forty  mitres  square  by  four  -high.  In  a 
small  recess  they  discovered  seven  large  amphorae, 
and  in  the  centre  two  smaller  ones  secured  by 
a  chain.  In  these  were  found  two  tablets  appa- 
rently covered  with  inscriptions  in  wax,  and  suppos- 
ed to  be  in  early  Latin,  as  well  as  several  gold  and 
bronze  coins.. 

T*e  RoyaiA^erPlMl  of  Scknee  aHd  Art  was 
opened  at  Kensington,  Eii^land,  on  Wednesday, 
March  t9tb,  by  the  Queen  m  person,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  aboet  lo^ooo  spectators.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  Duke  of  SMe-Coburg-Gotha,  Prince 
Arthur^  I^rinee  Ghristimi,  the  Princess  Louise, 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
nobiKty,  were -present.  This  haH  is  a  truly  noble 
and  appropriate  memorkd  to  him  who  did  so 
maeh  to  further  (he  interests  of  science  and  art  in 

Eneland. 

^ 

A  romuutit  siory  is  Hkl  of  Giuseppe  Partini,  a 
young  sculptor  of  Parma,  who  finished  a  statue  of 
Venus  after  many  years*  labor,  and  sent  it  to  Flor- 
ence, expecting  it  to  bring  him  fame  and  fortune. 
The  work  was  severely  criticised,  and  when  he 
learned  the  fact  he  stabbed  hunseif  to  the  heart 
The-veljr  TAiM-  day,  as  the  story  runs,  his  statue 
wasrpraB^  by  more  competent  critics,  and  sold 
lor  a  handsome  sum. 

Tki F9p€  km giuem  mn 9r«^\g^m^tm9X  Roaam 
iresoo-pamters  to  paint  the  so-called  White  HaU 


of  the  Vatkwi  with  freaoog,  illustrating  the  adop- 
tia»  of  the  infelHbillty  dogma  by  the  CEcumenioal 
Council  in  i^a  What  will  the  ItaUMi  ParUa- 
mcnt,  whi«fa  has^^  racently  declared  the  Vatican 
public  pfoperty,  say  to  this  ? 

'  Over  the  gate  by  which  the  Emperor  William 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Berlin,  were  the 
bronze  horses  and  chariot  that  Napoleon  the  First 
transferred  to  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and 
which  were  subsequently  retaken  when  the  Allies 
occupied  the  French  capital  in  181 5. 

Mr,  Poyntir^  is  engaged  in  preparing  for  publi- 
cation a  series  of  designs  to  illustrate  the  **  £ndy- 
mion ''  of  John  Keata  These  designs  will  appear 
in  photographic  fec-sianilas  from  the  original 
drawiagSw 
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A  Fallacy  in  Pkysitd  Geography , — Now  that 
the  North^  Paofic  RaHroad  is  actually  com- 
menced, public  attention  is  being  directed  Xo  the 
region  traversed  by  that  great  road,  and  a  mass  of 
facts  brought  out  concerning  the  territories  lying 
along  our  north-western  boundary,  most  of  which 
are  novel,  and  some  sufficiently  striking  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  those  -readers  who  are  interested 
in  geographical  science.  The  prevalent  idea  with 
regard  <  to  these  territories  has  been  that  they  are 
for 'the  most  part  a  barren,  bleak,  and  inaccessible 
region,  cursed  with  a  -hyperborean  climate,  to  en- 
counter whidi  was  scarcely  less  radi  than  to  brave 
the  terrors  of  the  Arctic  zone.  The  rapid  settle- 
ment of  Minnesota,  and  the  marvellous  fertility 
found  in  her  soil,  did  something  towards  dispelling 
this  falla(nr,  but  now  that  the  engineers  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Company,  assisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment surveyors,  have  developed  quite  a  literature 
upon  the  subject,  we  find  that  Idaho,  Dacotah, 
Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  stretching 
directly  across  the  continent  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  only  contain  millions  of 
acres  of  the  richest  agricultural  lands  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  they  have  a  surprisingly 
mild,  genial,  and  salubrious  dimatc,  decidedly  less 
severe  than  that  found  three  or  four  degrees  fur- 
ther south  along  the  line  of  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  railroads.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact 
that  just  here  and  all  across  the  continent  the  ele- 
vation averages  lower  than  at  any  point  north  of 
Mexico,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  climate  de- 
pends much  more  upon  isothermal  divisions  than 
degrees  of  latitude^  The  isothermal  Une  of  our 
flnnmer,  far  imtaace,  runs  through  Chicago, 
crosses  the  soathwwatefn  comer  c^  Mianetota 
just  below  the  rivtr  of  that  name,  and  making  a 
long  **  northing"  into  tbe  Saskatchawan  valley  of 
the  British  PosMsioiks,  touches  the  Pacific  coast 
above  P^iget  Sound.  Throughout  all  the  region 
embraoad  in  this  hne,  the  mean  temperature  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  New  York,  lUmois,  and 
Iowa,  while  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  fiur  in- 
land makes  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  amch 
more  endurable  than  oa  the  moist  and  storm-jwept 
territory  along  the  Atbntio  coast.  All  these  fiu:U, 
difieringsow&ly  fron  the  traditional  impression, 
form  a  sorry  oQaancHtary  tqx>B  the  average  Ameri- 
can's kaewlcdge  of  the  pl^vcal  geograpiiy  of  his 
own  coantry;  but  it  is  certainly  encouraging  to 
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fiiid  that  cattle  can  graxe  in  the  open  alt  winter, 
and  that  the  rich  prairie  lands^  which  have  made 
'*  the  West "  the  most  famous  agrioultaral  region 
in  the  world,  are  repeated,  as  it  were,  in  the  vast 
territories  which  have  bemi  hkherto  regarded  as 
little  better  than  the  **  frozen  regions  of  the 
nether  pole." 

FAIRIES. 

When  breezes  sleep 
In  the  purple  folds  of  the  murmuring  deep, 

And  the  silver  kiss 
Of  the  high  moon  plays  on  the  glen's  abyss, 

And  bright-tracked  stars 
Suddenly  shoot  from  their  ebon  cars 

To  the  Nymphs  that  dance 
On  a  pavement  of  glass  in  the  sea*s  expanse ; 

'     When  the  soft  Night  doth  seem 
Sound  in  the  arms  of  Silence  to  dream. 

Then  Fairies  rove 
By  the  solemn  hills  through  field  and  grove. 

To  the  moonbeam  glide, 
Or  upward  and  down  on  the  swell's  smooth  tide, 

Or  print  the  green  \ 
Till  sceptred  Aurora,  the  Northern  Queen, 

To  watdi  them  play. 
On  her  rosed  and  lightning  plumes  will  stay. 

And  their  mazes,  light 
As  the  iris  that  flies  from  the  foam-cloud  white. 

Such  harmony  win 
From  whispering  trees,  and  sedge-grown  linn. 

And  »ghing  cave. 
That  Sorrow  doth  listen,  and  cease  to  rave. 

DUt  of  ihe  Ancients,— CTlit  difference  between 
the  diet  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  us  modems  is 
very  striking.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
used  no  alcoholic  liquor,  it  being  unknown  to  them ; 
nor  coflee,  nor  tea,  nor  chocolate,  nor  sugar,  nor 
even  butter,  for  Galen  tells  us  that  he  hi^  never 
seen  butter  but  once  in  his  life.  They  were  ig- 
norant of  the  greater  number  of  our  tropical  spices, 
as  clove,  nutm^,  mace,  ginger,  Jamaica  pq>per, 
curry,  pimento.  They  used  neither  buckwheat  nor 
French  beans,  nor  spinach,  nor  sage,  tapioca,  ar- 
rowroot, nor  the  potato  in  its  varieties ;  not  even 
the  common,  but  a  sort  of  marsh-grown  bean ;  not 
many  of  our  fruits,  as  the  orange,  tamarind,  nor 
American  maize.  On  the  contrarv,  they  ate  sub- 
stances which  we  now  neglect,  tne  mallow,  the 
herb,  ox-tonguQ,  the  sweet  acorn,  the  lupin. 
They  liked  tht  flesh  of  wild  asses,  dogs,  the  dor- 
mouse, the  fox,  and  the  bear. 

InttmrntmuU  Coinage, — the  United  States  gov- 
enunent  have  by  means  of  their  accredited  agents 
revived  the  question  of  international  gokl  coin- 
age amoqg  most  of  the  govcmments  <?  Europe. 
The  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  presents 
the  question  nrom  a  common-sense  point  of  view, 
wfaidi  may  win  fovor,  for  he  suggests  that  there 
will  be  no  need  for  any  country  to  abandon  its 
present  system  of  coinage,  all  that  u  required  be- 
ing that  each  coin  of  whatever  mint  »all  have 
stamped  on  it  the  value  of  the  pure  gold  it  con- 
taina.  He  suggests  further  that  the  French  deci- 
gram would  be  the  best  standard  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity,  but  without  fractions.  North 
Germany  is  said  to  be  in  fitvor  of  a  twenty-five 
franc  piece  with  decimal  divisions.  A  coin  of  this 
value  would  include  the  English  sovereign. 


Tht  Havana  LdtUry.-^lht  Havana  lottery  is  a 
genuine  concern,  and,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  often 
a  paying  one  to  a  regular  investor.  One  goitle- 
man  toM  me  that  be  Invested  500  dollars  a  year 
r^gularlv,  and  that  now,  afler  ten  years,  he  foimd 
that  he  had  cleared  lO^ooo  doUart  (over  £%iO0O 
sterling).  The  drawing  n  bi*iiionthly,  at  whidi 
about  225^000  dollars  are  distributed  in  prises ; 
the  grand  prize  being  100,000  dollars— quite  a 
little  fortune  to  the  winner.  The  tickets  are  sold 
at  sixteen  dollars  each ;  but  one-eighth  pak,  or 
any  number  of  eighths,  oan  be  bought*  The  value 
of  the  tickets  is  one-fourth  more  than  tluit  of  the 
prizes ;  that  is  to  say,  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
the  tickets  is  distributed  in  prizes.  The  unsold 
tickets  belong  to  the  goremment,  and  have  their 
chance  of  winning  prizes.  The  dimwing  is  conduct- 
ed on  the  strictest  principles  of  Cur  play. 

The  dxjf  bein^  advertised,  the  ottcials  and  the 
public  assemble  m  a  large  room,  where,  elevated 
on  aplatform,  stand  two  negro  youths,  stark  mked ; 
at  the  side  of  each  is  a  box,  witha  hole  in  the  t<^ 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  boy's  arm.  These 
boxes  having  been  first,  in  the  presence  of  the 
public,  twirled  and  turned  so  as  to  insure  complete 
shakinp^  of  their  contents,  one  of  the  boys  dips  his 
hand  mto  the  box  beside  hin,  and  draws  forth  a 
card,  which  he  holds  over  his  head,  so  that  idl  can 
see  it ;  on  it  is  printed  in  plain  figures  a  sum  of 
money,  which  represents  one  of  the  prizes ;  an 
official  cries  aloud  the  amount,  which  is  entered 
by  another  official  in  a  large  book.  This  being 
done,  the  other  naked  vbuth  goes  through  the 
same  performance  with  his  box  ;  his  card  bears  a 
number  which,  after  being  exhibited  to  the  crowd, 
b  entered  opposite  the  first  entry.  The  lucky 
owner  of  the  lottery  tidcet  bearing  that  number  is 
certain  of  his  money,  whether  he  be  in  Havana  or 
China.  What  between  the  profits,  which  represent 
one-fourth,  and  the  dues  on  the  money  paid  away, 
the  government  realize  a  handsome  sum  yeariy- — 
seldom  less  than  ;^400, 000  sterling— Ci^^^/j 
ytmrnoL 

Dirt  as  Food, — ^It  is  well  known  that  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  there  are  people  who  eat 
eartn ;  among  them  are  some  of^  the  natives  of 
Java,  who  eat  a  red  kind  of  ear(h  as  a  luxurv. 
This  earth,  which  is  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch, 
has  been  analyzed  by  a  German  chemist,  who  finds 
it  very  rich  in  iron,  with  a  small  quantity  of  po- 
tassa  and  soda.  Some  tribes  eat  earth  to  stay  the 
pangs  of  hunger  by  fillii^  their  stomachs,  and  be- 
cause at  times  they  can  get  nothii^  better ;  but 
the  people  in  Java  eat  their  earth,  baked  in  thin 
cak^  as  an  agreeable  variety  in  their  general 
diet.  The  cakes,  when  slightly  moistened,  are  rich 
and  unctuous,  and  the  enjoyment  in  eating  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  in  the  sensation  produced  by  a 
latty  substance.  It  is  a  curious  Inct  in  the  history 
of  human  habits. 

How  to  ckan  Paint, — If  cleanliness  is,  as  some 
folk  sav,  one  of  the  arts,  jdl  that  helps  it  should 
be  made  known.  Doors,  walls,  or  anything  that 
is  painted,  may  be  cleaned  with  a  pieee  01  toft 
flannel,  <Upped  in  warm  water,  then  wrung;  and 
sprinkled  with  finely  powdered  French  chalk. 
The  paint  on  being  rubbed  with  this  will  become 
quite  clean,  and  wiU  be  saved  from  the  destructive 
action  of  soap. 
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THE  POUTICAL  FUTURE  OF  EUROPE.* 

There  are  two    antagonistic    theories  to  repeat  itself,  much  like  e^  compound 

which  profess  to  summarize  history.    Vico  circulating  decimal.    But  the  rapid  devel- 

attempted,  in  the  last  century,  to  prove  opment  of  physical   science   has,  of  late 

that  the  course  of  human  events  had,  like  years,  thrown  this  theory  veiy  much  into 

the  planets,   an  orbit  of  their  own,  into  the  shade,  by  confronting  it  with  the  more 

which  they  returned  after  a  certain  num-  glittering  notion  of  human  perfectibility. 

ber  of  years.     In  fact,  according  to  this  Mankind,  instead  of  gj'rating  in  an  ellipse, 

philosopher,  the  tendency  of  history  was  move  along  a  line  of  infinite  progression. 
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Scientific  men  fondly  imagined  that  the 
march  of  intellect  was  destined  to  impel 
society,   through  stages  of  uninterrupted 
progress,  to  a  fanciful  millennium.   Know- 
ledge was  to  be  the  spiritual  means  of  re- 
deeming  the    nations.      When  mankind 
came  to  understand  their  relations  to  the 
surrounding  universe,  Astrea  would  again 
visit  the  earth,  and  the  golden  age  return. 
There  were  not  wanting  many  minor  pos- 
tulates   which    seemed    to    support  this 
splendid  vision.     All  the  wars  of  Eiuro- 
peans  found  their  root  in  dynastic  inter- 
ests, and  would  vanish,  when  the  wishes 
of  the  million  became  the  mainspring  of 
politics.     The   knell  of  standing  armies 
was  rung  by  a  citizen  soldiery  ;  and  with 
standing  armies  vanished  all  fear  of  terri- 
torial aggrandizement.     Economic  inven- 
tions and  the  wide  ramifications  of  indus- 
trial interests  were  fast  binding  mankind 
in  a  network  of    harmony  and  peace. 
Under  war  waged  for  the  spell  of  these 
illusions,  philosophers  and  statesmen  had 
looked  back  upon  the  past  as  the  wilder- 
ness of  humanity,  and,  from  the  heights 
of  Pisgah,    sighted    the    promised    land. 
Even  Gioberti,  priest    though    he    was, 
did  not  shrink   from  avowing  in  his  pri- 
mato,  that  if  the  Jews  looked  forward  to 
the  Messiah  as  yet  to  come,  in  the  light  of 
the  golden  age,  he  was  as  stanch  in  that 
.belief  as  the   stoutest    Israelite  among 
them.     The  rationalist  divines  have  vied 
with  the  poets  of  our  own  age  in  announc- 
ing the  approach  of  the  dawn  of  an  era 
of  universal  peace    and    happiness.     In 
the  midst  of  these  delightful  anticipations 
a  speck  appears  upon  a  sunny  sky,  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand.     But  it  sud- 
denly swells  to  gigantic  dimensions  and 
sheds  disastrous  twilight  over  the  fairest 
regions  of  the  earth.  Without  any  rational 
pretext  whatever,  two  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe  rush  with  mur- 
derous weapons  at  each  other's  throats. 
They  close  with  deadly  gripe  ;  inflict  upon 
each  other  mortal  blows,  until  one  sinks 
through  sheer  exhaustion.    The  collapsed 
'State  is  then  let  blood.     Heavy  gyves  are 
placed  upon  it,  from  which  there  is  little 
chance  of  escape  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  then  only  by  combination  with  spme 
other  power.     Between  two  races  who 
were,  a  little  time  ago,  beginning  to  forget 
their  old  animosity  in  acts  of  amity  and 
good- will,  the  flames  of  hate  are  anew  en- 
kindled with  a  vehemence  destined  to  last 


through  all  time.  Now  these  phenomena 
may,  doubtless,  be  explained  by  the  usual 
philosophic  metliod  of  assigning  very  sim- 
ple causes  to  very  complicated  effects. 

As  to  which  power  is  humanly  respon- 
sible for  these  multiplied  disasters,  is  dis- 
cussed at  large  in  the  pamphlets  before 
us.*    The  question,  is  not  simply  histori- 
cal, but  bears  directly  upon  the  reason- 
ableness  of   the   terms  of  peace  which 
have  been  imposed.       If  Prussia  is  as 
blameless  in  the  transactions  which  led  to 
the  outbreak,  as  Bismarck  would  make  out, 
it  is  obvious  he  had  some  reason  for  his 
recent  severity.     But  this,  we  think,  can 
in  no  way  be   sustained.      We  do  not 
share  the  bias  of  the   authors  who  have 
written  on  this  subject.     It  is  our  opin- 
ion, haying  heard,  with  the  impartiality  of 
a  nisi  prius  judge,  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  the  subject,  that  both  parties  have 
been  lamentably  in  the  wrong ;  that  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  France  and 
Prussia  for  the  last  six  years  have  been 
conducted  upon  principles  more   worthy 
of  thieves  than  honest  politicians;   that 
each  has  been   attempting  to   overreach 
the  other;    that  Napoleon  began  these 
subterranean  intrigues  with  a  view  to  se- 
cure all  the  prizes  of  war  without  fighting 
for  them,  and  that  Bismarck  so  manipula- 
ted events  as  to  cause  the  Emperor  to 
fight  after  all,  and  left  him  nothing  but 
defeat  for  his  pains.      Each  knew  that 
the  mining  operations  in  which  both  were 
engaged  had  gone  so  far,  that  they  must 
explode  somewhere,  and  each  endeavored 
to  direct  the  train  from  his  own  territory 
to  that  of  his  neighbor's.     It  is  beyond 
question  that  Bismarck,  if  he  did  not  plan 
the  Hohenzollem  intrigue  with  his  eyes 
open  to  all  the  consequences,  knew  of  its 
existence  when  his  Government  denied 
all  knowledge  of  it.     It  is  also  clear  that 
Baron  Von  Theile,  in  a  conference  with 
Benedetti,  repudiated,  on  the  part  of  his 
Government,  the  very  suggestion,   after 
Bismarck  and  the  King  had  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  candidatiu-e.f     From  the 
declarations  of  the  French  ambassador  on 
this  occasion,  Bismarck  must  have  known 

*  The  best  of  these  is  decidedly  that  by  **  Scru- 
tator." If  we  could  unmask  the  writer,  we  be- 
lieve we  should  find  Mr.  Otway,  for  he  writes 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  liis  views 
are  laid  down  with  geometrical  precision. 

f  Despatch  of  Benedetti  to  the  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  AiFairs,  dated  March  31,  1869. 
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the  irritating    effect  the    avowal  of  the 
scheme  must  produce  on  the  French  Gov- 
ernment    He  also  refused  to  advise  the 
King  simply  to  withdraw  his  consent  from 
I^eopold's    acceptance   of    the    Spanish 
crown,  when  pressed  to  do  so  by  the  British 
Government,*  though   that    step    would 
have  probably  induced  France  to  give  up 
the  quarrel.     When  the  Prince  withdrew 
his  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne,  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  father,  Prussia  sullenly  refused 
to  renounce  her  sanction  to  those  claims, 
and  thus  bore  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
drawing  upon  Europe  the  consequences 
which  followed.     Then,   there  is  a  great 
deal  of  mystery  about  the  telegram  from 
Ems  conveying  the  falsehood  that  the 
King,  in  a  crowded  watering-place,  turned 
upon  his  heel  when  accosted  by,  and  re- 
fused to  speak  with,  the  French  ambas- 
sador.    Now,  it  is  expressly  admitted  by 
Bismarck,  that  he  sent  copies  of  that  tele- 
gram to  all  the  German  representatives 
abroad  ;  and  either  himself  or  his  subor- 
dinates must  have  caused  its  insertion  in 
the  official  Berlin  gazette,   by  which  the 
war  excitement   in   both  countries  was 
roused-  to  fever  height.f     We  all  know  it 
was  that    telegram    which  impelled  the 
French  Government  to   launch  their  de- 
claration of  war.    It  is  also  upon  record 
that  France,  in  the  course  of  February, 
made,  through  Lord  Clarendon,  two  over- 
tures to  Berlin  for  mutual  disarmament, 
offering  to  reduce  her  various  contingents 
to  the  extent  of  90,000  men,  which  was, 
in  fact,  one-eighth  of  her  army  ;  but  that 
Bismarck,  having  churlishly  refused  to  listen 
to  the  first  proposal,  did  so  far  entertain 
the  second  as  to  forward  it  to  the  King, 
who,  under  the  councils  of  his  astute  chan- 
cellor,  declined  the  proposition   on   the 
ground  that  the  military  organization  of 
Prussia  was  the  vital  principle  of  her  consti- 
tution, and  that  she  was  least  of  all  inclined 
to  modify  it,  in  front  of  an  aggressive  Rus- 
sia, and  with  the  probability  of  an  alliance 
between  Austria  and  the   South  German 
States  J — two  pretexts,  the  hollowness  of 
which,  recent  events  sufficiently  demon- 
strate.     Now,    though    the    conduct    of 
France  is  utterly  indefensible  in  provoking 

*  Despatch  of  Earl  Granville  to  Lord  Loftus, 
dated  July  15,  187a 

t  Despatch  of  Bismarck  to  Count  Bemstoff,  July 
18,  1870. 

X  Letters  of  Count  Daru,  dated  February  i, 
and  M.  de  Lavalette,  dated  February  16. 


the  conflict  after  the  HohenzoUem  griev- 
ance had  been  substantively  withdrawn,  we 
cannot  acquit  Prussia  of  irritating  her  ad- 
versary, and  of  provoking,  in  a  great  de- 
free,  the  blow  she  seemed  anxious  to  repel, 
n  point  of  fact,  both  parties  had  their  re- 
spective interests  in  the  struggle ;  boA 
desired  to  fight ;  both,  like  two  pugilists, 
had  been  in  training  for  the  encounter 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  both  were 
determined  that  so  opportune  an  occasion 
should  not  be  lost  for  bringing  it  on. 

The  indulgence  of  military  vanity,  and 
the  desire  to  dominate  Europe,  are  faults 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  France  in  a 
larger  degree  than  to  Prussia.     But  Ger- 
many, after  having  disarmed  her  antago- 
nist, has  indulged  these  propensities  with 
a  mercenary  spirit,  and  with  the  manifest 
intention  of  wiping  France  out  of  the  list 
of  the  great  powers.     The  frankness  with 
which  this  is  avowed  is  admirable  in  its 
simpUcity.    France  must  be  hindered  from 
being  dangerous  in  future.  She  must,  there- 
fore, be  reduced  to  such  a  position  as  to 
render  her  alike  both  impotent  and  de- 
fenceless.    She  must  be  degraded  from 
her  state  in  the  family  of  natipns.     She  is, 
therefore,  stripped  of  her  armaments :  her 
artillery,  her  muskets,  her  swords,  her  am- 
munition,   her   military  stores — in    fact, 
nearly  all  her  implements  and  panoply  of 
war,  are  carted  off  to  Berlin.     That  she 
may  not  be  in  an  immediate  position  to 
supply  their  place,  she  is  loaded  with  a 
pecuniary  indemnity  which  must  exhaust 
the  energies  of  another  generation.     The 
frontiers  of  the  country  are  thrown  back 
to  the  state  in  which  they  were  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century.     The  strong 
chain  of   fortresses   which    France    has 
erected  or  fortified  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  with  two  or  three  minor 
exceptions,  have  been  wrenched  from  her 
by  her  enemy.    Strasburg,  Bitsche,  Phals- 
burg,   Thionville,    and   Metz,   i)rotecting 
that  flank  of  France  which  is  most  exposed 
to  attack,  are  now  only  so  many  reser- 
voirs, ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,   to 
open  the  rivers  of  invasion  and  deluge  the 
country.     Metz,  which  is  only  some  160 
miles  from  Paris,  is  a  naked  rapier  laid 
across  the  defenceless  throat  of  France. 
With  her  greatest  buckler  of  defence  in 
the  hands  of  Prussia,  anything  like  inde- 
pendent action  on  the  part  of  France  is 
manifestly  impossible.     While  Metz  is  in 
the  hands  of  Prussia,  she  must  remain  as 
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politically  weak  as  Piedmont,  with  Austria 
in  the  Quadrilateral.  With  a  bankrupt 
exchequer,  with  a  pillaged  population,  with 
a  disorganized  government,  with  a  defence- 
less frontier,  with  a  mutilated  territory, 
with  civil  feud  in  her  capitals,  with  all  her 
strongholds  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
with  an  imposition  of  ;^2oo,ooo,ooo  ster- 
ling as  a  war  indemnity,  France  is  not 
likely  to  recover  her  physical  strength  in 
our  day;  and  when  vigor  returns  to  her 
shattered  frame,  it  will  be  only  to  feel 
she  has  lost  her  place  in  the  councils  of 
Europe. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  excellent 
reasons  assigned  for  this  sort  of  benefi- 
cence, which  need  only  be  stated  to  win 
common  assent.  Metz  and  Alsace  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  ought,  there- 
fore, to  belong  to  the  house  of  Hohenzol- 
lem  in  the  pineteenth, — a  convincing 
argument,  which  no  country  so  consis- 
tently as  Prussia  could  urge  with  elaborate 
effect.  If  every  nation  which  has  been 
disintegrated  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years  should  get  back  its  own  to-morrow, 
we  all  know  how  much  Prussia  would  be 
a  gainer  by  the  transfer.  But  the  inhab- 
itants of  Alsace  speak  a  patois  of  German 
and  French,  which  contains  something  of 
both,  and  is  not  either.  They  are,  there- 
fore, clearly  entitled  to  be  governed  from 
Berlin.  This  principle  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  the  Sclave-speaking  population 
of  Silesia,  the  Polish  community  of  Posen, 
and  the  Danes  of  Schleswig.  What  more 
in  keeping  with  this  piebald  collection  of 
people,  in  the  name  of  nationality,  than 
the  French  population  at  Metz  ?  Then, 
were  not  Alsace  and  Lorraine  taken  by 
force  and  guile  from  Germany  ?  and  what 
more  proper  to  retake  them  by  the  same 
open-handed  violence  ?  But  it  is  forgotten 
that  these  provinces  were  first  wrenched 
from  France  by  Germany,  so  that  to  re- 
store the  original  balance,  France  will  have 
to  scramble  for  them  again.  By  this  flux 
and  reflux  of  empire,  at  least,  one  princi- 
ple is  fully  assured,  Nations  are  pre- 
vented from  becoming  stagnant.  The 
standing  pool  of  industrial  affairs  is  defe- 
cated. War  becomes,  not  an  exceptional, 
but  the  normal  condition  gf  the  universe. 
Civilization  has  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  it  has  no  sooner  got  on  its  legs, 
and  is  about  to  gather  into  its  gra- 
naries an   exuberant  harvest,   than  it  is 


knocked  over  again   and  its  firuits   are 
withered. 

It  is  singular  that  German  ideologists, 
whose  views  are  so  strong  upon  abstract 
subjects,  should  put  forth  such  inconsis- 
tent trash,  to  justify  their  newly-adopt- 
ed policy  of  territorial  aggrandizement. 
There  are  however,  a  large  number  of 
sentimentalists  in  the  world,  who  have 
a  strange  hankering  for  the  past,  whose 
sympathies  it  was  necessary  to  secure. 
The  German  archives  have,  therefore, 
been  ransacked  for  every  tittle  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  Metz  was  a  German  province 
in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and,  therefore, 
if  any  Frenchmen  are  found  there  in  the 
nineteenth,  they  ought  to  be  under  Prus- 
sian rule.  But,  to  do  Bismarck  justice, 
he  has  a  great  contempt  for  trashy  dialec- 
tics of  this  character.  He  takes  his  stand 
upon  the  firmer  ground  of  political  exi>e- 
diency.  France  has  invaded  Germany 
some  twenty-seven  times,  stimulated  en- 
tirely by  her  lust  for  the  Rliine  provinces. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  reduce  her  to 
such  conditions  that  she  is  not  likely  to 
offend  again.  In  the  case  of  the  German 
ideologists,  we  grant  the  premiss,  but  deny 
the  inference.  They  are  doubtless  sin- 
cere in  their  unreason.  But  Bismarck's 
premiss  and  conClusicfn  are  alike  vicious, 
and  no  one  knows  that  better  than  him- 
self 

The  earlier  wars  of  France  against  the 
Empire  arose  out  of  the  struggle  for  these 
border  possessions  when  the  posterity  of 
Lothaire  II.,  to  whom  they  belonged,  had 
died  out ;  but  in  these  wars  France,  then 
being  parcelled  out  among  numerous  vas- 
sals, had  the  worst  of  it.  A  series  of 
German  irruptions,  under  Henry  the  Fowl- 
er and  the  Othos,  united  these  domains 
to  the  Empire.  They  were,  however,  held 
more  or  less  as  fiefs  of  the  crown  of 
France.  The  French  element  within,  and 
French  intrigue  without,  always  gave  the 
German  emperors  great  uneasiness  ;  and 
this,  combined  with  further  schemes  of  ob- 
taining fresh  fiefs  in  Burgundy  and  Flan- 
ders,  exposed  France  to  two  German  in- 
vasions— one  under  Henry  V.,  and  the 
other  under  Otho  IV.,  which  made  I^ouis 
the  Fat  and  Philip  Augustus  tremble  for 
their  suzerainty.  But  the  Germans  soon 
found  in  Italy  a  richer  field  for  their  ex- 
ploits, and  France  was  left  to  constitute  her 
unity  without  much  hindrance,  until  the 
empire  fell  into  Spanish  hands.    Afraid, 
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then,  of  being  bodily  eaten  up,  her  mon-  undertaken  to  repel  aggression  as  to  make 

archs  became  aggressive ;  but  their  blows  it      Even  when  the  people  woke  up  to 

were   aimed,  not   against   Germany,  but  their  sovereign  rights,  in  1 789,  from  whom 

against  Spain,  unluckily  without  any  great  did  the  first  deliberate  act  of  aggression 

effect ;    for,  the   towns   of  France  were  come  ?    From  mild  and  peace-loving  Prus- 

some  half-dozen    times  invaded  by  the  sia.     Scarcely  five  years  ago,  we  saw  both 

Emperor  and  his  allies,  her  king  captured,  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  palatinate  entirely 

and  her  fortresses  demolished.     Our  share  at  the  niercy  of  the  first  French  regiment 

in  these  plundering  transactions  helped  us  that  might  have  ventured  to  cross  the  bor- 

to  Toumay  and  Boulogne.     In  the  next  der,  without  a  hand  being  stretched  forth 

series  of  wars,  which  arose  out  of  the  re-  to  snatch  the  defenceless  prize.      It  is 

ligious   and   political  dissensions  of  the  therefore  false,  in  fact,  to  assign  to  the 

Empire,  if  France  intermeddled,  she  was  French  such  an  incurable  lust  after  Ger- 

invited  to  do  so  by  the  Protestant  princes  man  territory,  as  to  warrant  the  necessity 

of  Germany,  with  whom  she  was  allied,  of  her  political  servitude.     The  French 

and  whose  interests  were    menaced  by  have  no  specific  hatred  to  the  Germans 

the  house  of  Austria.     As  the  price  of  her  as  a  people,  any  more  than  they  have  to 

intervention,  she  got  a  portion  of  the  dis-  the  Italians,  whose   territory  they  have 

puted  frontier  ;  but  we  never  heard  that  honored  no  less  frequently  with  their  pres- 

Germany  otherwise  than  freely  conceded  ance.     The  allegation  of  Bismarck  is  not, 

the  long-coveted  prize  to  her,  or  regarded  therefore,  very  assuring.     He  revives  the 

this  portion  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster  as  a  memory  of  these  miserable  feuds,  as  a 

menace  to  her  liberties.     It  was  not  until  reason  why  they  should  be  stopped  ;  and 

Louis  Quatorze    seized   Franche-Comt6,  produces  a  treaty,  for  that  purpose,  which 

and  sent  his  legions  over  the  Rhine,  that  only  transmits  them  to  posterity  wrapped 

Germany  manifested  any  uneasiness  at  the  in  a  blaze  of  undying  vehemence.     It  is 

ambition  of  France — an  uneasiness  which  monstrous  for  the  conquerors  of  a  country 

the  league  of  Augsburg  immediately  dis-  to  assign,  as  a  pretext  for  its  abasement, 

pelled,  and  an  ambition  which  the  armies  the    participation  of  its  rulers  in  those 

of  Eugene  and  Marlborough  levelled  to  quarrels  which  originated  with  themselves, 

the  ground.     Hence,  Loiraine  soon  after-  The   great    shield    of    Germany  against 

wards  fell  as  quietly  into   the  hands  of  French  interference  is  its  unity.     Had  she 

France,  as  if  its  exchange  for  the  reversion  further  insisted  upon  the  fortresses  in  Al- 

of  Tuscany  had  been  an  arrangement  of  sace  and  Lorraine  being  dismantled,  with 

Providence.    We  are  rather  curious,  there-  an    adequate    pecuniary  indemnity,    she 

fore,  to  know  how  Count  Bismarck  gets  his  would  then  have  been  doubly  secure.     But 

twenty-seven  instances  of  French  aggres-  when,  in  addition,  she  requires  the  keys  of 

sion  against  Germany,  and  whether  he  in-  France   to  be  placed  in  her  hands,  and 

eludes  in  the  list  the  troops  which  France  the  country,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  be 

lent  to  Prussia  to  enable  her  to  retain  her  cast  under  her  feet,  it  is  idle  to  say  that 

hold  upon  Silesia,  and  the  counter-support  Prussia  is  aiming  at  mere  immunity  from 

she  gave  Maria  Theresa   to  enable  the  aggression.     There  is  a  weightier  reason 

empress  to  defeat  Prussia.     It  is  evident  behind  for  the  mutilation  of  France,  which 

no  parties  are  responsible  for  such  inter-  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  avow,  and  that 

ventions  except  those  who  invite  them  ;  is  the  preservation,  if  not  the  increase,  of 

and  to  ascribe  to  the  ambition  of  the  peo-  her  own  military  ascendency, 
pie  of  France,  wars  which  arose  out  of        Prussia,  in  making  peace,  consulted  her 

the  rapacity  of  his  own  countrymen,  is  a  own  interests.     Had  her  troops  returned 

phase  given  to  the  quarrel  which  outrages  to  Berlin  after   concluding  with  France 

common  sense.     Even  were  all  the  wars  a  wise  and  durable  treaty,  that  would 

carried  on  under  the  Louises,  the  Riche-  have  occurred  which  occurred  after  the 

lieus,  and  the  feudal  princes  of  France,  as  peace  of    181 5 — Germany  would    have 

wantonly  aggressive  as  Bismarck  would  demanded  free  and  liberal    institutions, 

make  out,  the  French  people  are  no  more  There  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 

responsible  for  them  than  the  horses  which  Prussian  Coesarism.      Berlin  would  have 

dragged  their  artillery  to  the  field.     They  had  to  modify  her  military  constitution, 

were  waged  frequently  in  their  own  despite.  There  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 

purely  for  dynastic  interests,  and  as  often  vast  armaments.     The  world  would  have 
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once  more  settled'  down  to  pacific  wajrs. 
Bat  in  leaving  behind  her  an  exasperated 
France,  Prussia  has  the  strongest  of  all 
motives  for  inducing  Germany  to  perpet- 
uate her  military  dictatorship,  and  keep 
the  war  ferment  at  high  pressure.  But 
it  is  impossible  that  the  most  pacific 
country  can  remain  long  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sudi  a  military  organization  as 
Prussia  commands,  without  using  it  as  an 
instrument  for  fiirther  aggrandizement 
Were  it  indeed  otherwise,  a  marvel  would 
occur,  the  like  of  which  would  be  un- 
known in  history.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
power  suddenly  overtopping  Europe,  and, 
amid  a  handful  of  weaker  states,  stopping 
short  in  her  career  of  aggression  ?  Those 
who  believe  in  the  pacific  virtues  of  Bis- 
marck, and  the  pious  sincerity  of  William, 
ask  us  to  indulge  in  anticipations  which 
have  never  been  realized.  Did  Rome 
stop  when  it  overran  the  Peninsula,  Ma- 
cedon  when  it  fulminated  over  Greece, 
the  Caliphs  when  they  stormed  Constan- 
tinople, or  the  Hapsburgs  when  they  con- 
quered Vienna  ?  There  is  a  momentum 
in  all  states,  once  entered  upon  a  career 
of  conquest,  which  hurries  them  along 
with  a  speed  proportionate  to  the  extent 
of  their  acquisitions.  The  law  of  rising 
kingdoms  may  be  formulated  almost  with 
the  same  nicety  as  that  of  falling  bodies. 
Nor  are  there  any  circumstances  in  this 
instance  calculated  to  modify  its  tendency, 
except  such  as  ^ve  it  vastly  preponder- 
ating force  and  du-ection. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  case, 
that  the  states  under  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia  are  amongst  the  poorest  in  Europe. 
Some  three  hundred  thousand  annually 
are  driven,  by  fell  necessity,  to  seek  that 
provision  in  foreign  lands  which  is  denied 
them  at  home.  The  little  wealth  possessed 
by  the  home  population  is  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  princes  and  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, but  in  the  hands  of  the  mercantile 
class,  to  whom  war  would  not  be  in  the 
least  distasteful,  if  it  opened  out  new 
avenues  for  their  trade.  The  poverty  of 
the  German  Junker,  however,  has  been 
up  to  the  present  onl^jr  equalled  by  his 
pretentiousness.  Shendan  advised  the 
last  generation  of  them  to  sell  their  high- 
sounding  titles,  to  buy  worsted  to  mend 
their  stockings.  Yet  some  of  our  sUtes- 
men  would  have  us  believe  that  these  gen- 
tlemen, long  suffering  under  a  painful 
sense  of  impecuniosity,  will,  on  waking 


up  to  the  reality  of  their  being  masters  of 
the  world,  continue  to  go  about,  as  here- 
tofore, with  empty  pockets.  Can  we 
suppose  that  a  strong  state,  steeped  up  to 
the  ears  in  poverty,  will  continue  quies- 
cent, surrounded  by  weak  states  who  op- 
pose no  barriers  to  her  possession  of 
superabundant  wealth  ?  The  inference  is 
against  everything  we  know  of  human 
nature,  even  upon  the  supposition  that 
Prusaa,  to  whom  the  people  have  in- 
trusted their  fortunes,  is  the  most  pacific 
state  in  the  world,  and  that  they  have 
been  attempted  to  be  worried  like  bleat- 
ing lambs  in  the  recent  struggle.  The 
only  rational  conclusion  is  that  the  Junkers 
of  Germany  will,  like  every  other  impov- 
erished class,  make  the  most  of  their  new 
position.  They  will  sit  down  to  consider 
what  countries  contain  the  great  reservoirs 
of  commerce,  and  by  what  accession  of 
territory  the  stream  of  wealth  may  be 
diverted  to  their. own  land.  Germany  is 
in  the  condition  of  the  miller  who  had 
large  onills,  but  no  water.  Is  it  likely, 
when  she  has  the  power,  she  will  refrain 
firom  entering  her  neighbor's  territory,  to 
divert  the  course  of  the  element  which 
sweeps  by  her  with  such  majestic  abun- 
dance, without  rendering  any  service  to 
herself?  If  she  did  not  withhold  her  hand 
from  a  few  barren  roods  in  the  case  of 
Denmark,  is  she  likely  to  do  so  when  the 
prize  is  more  tempting,  the  power  to 
snatch  it  a  thousand  degrees  more  startling, 
and  the  chances  of  failure  so  much  less  ? 
There  can  be  only  one  reply  to  these 
questions.  If  the  bourgeoisie  condemned 
the  movement,  their  opposition  would  be 
treated  with  the  same  indifference  as  the 
opposition  of  the  great  commercial  class 
to  the  war  of  1866.  But  the  Minister  has 
only  to  show  the  trading  class  that  the 
movement  is  a  commercial  venture,  and 
he  will  convert  them  into  his  stanchest 
adherents. 

The  German  people  have  acquired  of 
late  years  a  peace-loving  character,  which, 
however,  is  rather  adventitious  than  real, 
springing  more  out  of  the  helplessness 
into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Diet,  than  out  of  any- 
innate  disposition  to  be  less  quarrelsome 
than  their  neighbors.  That  they  are 
more  phlegmatic,  more  industrious,  and 
less  easily  roused  than  the  French,  may 
be  readily  admitted.  But  we  should  be 
strangely  oblivious   of  the   thirty   years' 
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war,  of  the  Silesian  wars,  of  the  Swedish 
and  Italian  wars,  of  the  Danish  and 
Austrian  wars,  if  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  if  left  to  themselves,  and  in  pos- 
session of  their  united  strength,  they 
would  be  the  most  benignant  people  in 
the  world.  The  Germans  have  always 
evinced  a  conservative  disposition  to 
follow  their  feudal  chiefs,  and,  by  espous- 
ing their  quarrels,  have  kept  Europe  em- 
broiled for  many  centuries.  In  no  other 
country  could  a  small  state  like  Prussia 
spring  out  of  a  mere  society  of  Knight 
Templars,  and  in  less  than  two  hundred 
years,  take  her  place  among  the  first  powers 
of  the  globe.  While  the  smaller  states  of 
the  Empire  followed  their  indolent  habits, 
and  cultivated  the  dilettante  tastes  of  their 
rulers,  Prussia  was  perpetually  sharpening 
her  sword,  carving  out  of  her  neighbors 
fresh  slices  of  territory,  and  using  one 
acquisition  as  a  stepping-stone  to  another. 
The  acceptance  of  the  peaceful  pursuits 
to  which  the  inaction  of  the  minor  states, 
and  the  jealous  rivalries  and  despotic 
tendencies  of  the  larger,  impelled  their 
respective  populations,  as  a  pledge  of  the 
new  era  of  quiet  harmony  upon  which 
Europe  is  about  to  enter,  is  only  another 
instance  of  taking  the  forced  and  excep- 
tional state  of  a  people  for  its  normal  and 
natural  condition.  If  the  German  people 
could  be  divorced  from  their  feudal  lean- 
ings, if  they  could  bind  up  their  unity 
with  free  institutions,  and  sink  the  interest 
of  each  particular  state  in  that  of  the 
entire  community,  we  should  regard  their 
assumption  of  militar)'  supremacy  as  a 
blessing  to  Europe.  But  this  state  of 
things,  so  near  being  accomplished  in 
1848,  is  now  further  off  than  ever.  Prussia 
then,  by  the  free  voice  of  Germany,  was 
offered  the  imperial  crown,  upon  condi- 
tion of  merging  her  individual  sovereignty 
in  that  of  the  commonwealth.  But  she 
refused.  Now  she  has  got  it  upon  her 
own  terms — that  of  merging  the  common- 
wealth into  herself.  All  the  power  and 
might  of  Germany,  instead  of  being  allied 
with  liberal  institutions,  is  wielded  by  one 
despotic  hand  Instead  of  Germany  swal- 
lowing up  Prussia,  Prussia  has  swallowed 
up  Germany.  Germany,  in  inaugurating 
her  unity,  like  the  young  man  coming 
to  his  heritage,  was  surrounded  by  two 
candidates  for  her  favors, — free  institu- 
tions and  military  despotism — and,  suc- 
cumbing to  the  tempter,  she  has  flung 


herself  into  the  embraces  of  military  des 
potism. 

Prussia,  who  first  intoxicated  Germany 
with  the  idea  of  unity,  has  debauched 
her  with  the  doctrine  of  nationality.  The 
lure  was  in  the  Elbe  Duchies,  which  she 
first  held  out  to  the  Fatherland,  and  then 
appropriated  to  herself  The  overthrow 
of  Austria  induced  the  Northern  States  to 
submit,  some  out  of  compulsion,^  and  others 
out  of  love,  but  all  out  of  a  hope  that 
under  so  puissant  a  leader,  an  impoverished 
state  of  independence  might  be  changed 
for  one  of  wealthy  servility.  Hence,  the 
Confederation  or  Staatenbund  of  the 
North,  which  placed  the  armaments  and 
international  relationships  of  all  the  states 
on  the  Prussian  side  of  the  Main  completely 
under  the  control  of  Berlin.  The  treaty 
of  Prague  guaranteed  independent  action, 
as  well  as  a  separate  confederation  to  the 
German  States  south  of  the  Main.  But 
while  the  ink  wherewith  that  treaty  was 
signed  was  scarcely  dry,  and  while  Napo- 
leon was  congratulating  his  subjects  on 
having  set  up  two  confederations  in  Ger- 
many instead  of  one,  Bismarck  signed 
treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  each  of  the  Southern  States,  which 
made  their  confederation  an  impossibility, 
by  placing  all  their  armaments  as  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  Prussia  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  Northern  Bund.  But,  in 
these  days,  changes  take  place  so  rapidly 
as  to  exhaust  our  breath  in  recounting 
them.  The  goal  of  Prussian  ambition  to- 
day is  its  starting-post  to-morrow.  The 
North  German  Confederation,  with  their 
treaties  of  defensive  and  offensive  alliance, 
which  have  done  their  work  so  effectually 
in  the  subjugation  of  France,  has  already 
made  room  for  another  edifice  of  a  more 
momentous  character.  The  Staatenbund, 
which  has  disappeared,  was,  as  its  name 
imports,  a  mere  confederacy.  The  union 
was  effective  for  federal  purposes,  but 
too  much  individual  action  was  left  to  the 
component  bodies.  The  armies  of  the 
Confederacy,  though  under  the  command 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  President  of 
the  Bund,  owed  fealty  to  their  respective 
chiefs.  There  is  something  naive  in  the 
declaration  that  they  should  have  com- 
mand of  their  own  troops  in  time  of 
peace.  But  now  this  poor  shadow  of 
sovereignty  is  taken  away,  and  the  armies 
of  the  North^  States,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  are  handed  over  to  the  King  of 
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Prussia,  and  constitute  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Prussian  force.  The  joints  have, 
therefore,  been  tightened  in  proportion 
as  the  area  has  been  extended.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  former  mediatized  states  have 
been  virtually  incorporated  with  Prussia  ; 
while  the  semi-independent  sovereignties 
of  the  south  have  been  reduced  to  the 
position  of  the  former  mediatized  states. 
They  have  only  one  railway  and  water 
communication,  one  system  of  post  and 
telegraph,  one  mercantile  marine,  one 
tariff,  one  code  of  civil  and  criminal 
judicature,  one  consulate,  and  one  army 
and  navy.  The  states  south  of  the  Main 
now  find  themselves  bound  up  in  closer 
ligatures  with  those  of  the  north  than 
formerly  united  these  with  each  other. 
In  other  words,  the  Staatenbund  has  been 
changed  into  a  Bundesstaat,  or  a  con- 
federacy into  one  allied  State.  The  whole 
of  Germany,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Vosges,  from  the  frontiers  of  Gallicia  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  is  now  united 
in  a  single  commonwealth,  with  an  here- 
ditary emperor,  with  a  central  parliament, 
and  a  common  capital;  we  need  hardly 
add  that  the  majority  of  that  parliament 
are  Prussian  subjects,  that  the  Emperor 
is  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  that  the 
capital  is  Berlin. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  careful  guar- 
antees by  which  Prussia  has  secured  the 
increase  of  her  ascendency  in  the  new  in- 
stitution, and  the  growth  of  centralization 
in  her  hands.  No  change  can  be  effected 
in  the  charter  which  is  opposed  by  four- 
teen votes  of  the  Federal  Council.  But 
as  she  has  seventeen  of  these,  it  is  clear 
Germany  cannot  enter  upon  a  more  lib- 
eral regime  unless  Prussia  wishes  it. 
Baden  and  Hesse  have,  like  the  Northern 
States,  handed  over  their  armies  to  Prus- 
sia, with  whose  forces  they  are  henceforth 
incorporated.  The  King  of  Bavaria  has 
the  command  of  his  own  troops  only  in 
times  of  peace ;  in  war  he  is  liable  to  be 
superseded  by  a  Federal  commander,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor.  Wurtemburg 
has  consented  to  consign  her  troops  to  a 
Federal  commander,  nominated  by  Prus- 
sia, both  in  peace  and  war.  For  this  con- 
cession, the  King  has  been  allowed  to 
'appoint  his  inferior  officers,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Emperor.  Throughout 
the  rests  of  Germany,  the  appointment  of 
all  the  officers  rests  entirely  with  the  Em- 
peror.    All  the  citadels  and  fortresses  of 


every  state,  without  exception,  are  sur- 
rendered into  his  hands.  He  can  give 
die  keys  of  all  the  strong  places  to  whom 
he  chooses.  The  Emperor  alone  can 
make  war  or  conclude  peace ;  though, 
unless  the  country  be  invaded,  he  has 
been  restricted,  at  the  instance  of  Bavaria^ 
from  making  war  without  the  consent  of 
the  Federal  Council.  But,  as  King  of 
Prussia,  he  can  make  war  when  he  pleases, 
which  renders  him  as  practically  indepen- 
dent of  control  as  if  the  restriction  did  not 
exist.  The  armaments  of  Germany  are, 
therefore,  as  practically  in  the  hands  of 
Prussia,  as  the  armaments  of  Russia  are 
in  those  of  the  Czar.  The  concessions  in 
favor  of  the  Kings  of  WOrtemburg  and 
Bavaria  are  so  trifling,  that  to  call  these 
princelings  kings  any  longer  is  trifling  with 
the  name.  Their  sovereignties  are  virtual- 
ly absorbed  in  the  crown  of  Prussia.  Let 
the  phantom  monarchs,  who  have  signed 
their  own  death-warrants  at  Munich  and 
Stuttgart,  presume  to  interfere  with  the 
mandates  of  Berlin,  and  they  will  be  dealt 
with  as  summarily  as  any  provincial  mair^ 
who  ventured  to  disobey  imperial  decrees 
under  the  Napoleonic  regime. 

These  results  we  ventured  to  predict 
some  five  years  ago,  but  they  have  been 
brought  about  with  a  celerity  and  com- 
pleteness which  even  have  surprised  oiur- 
selves.*  The  fact  is,  there  is  a  splendor 
and  glitter  about  military  achievements 
which  the  soberest  cannot  withstand,  when 
they  appear  in  the  shape  of  victories  over 
those  who  have  been  perpetually  dispara- 
ging our  strength,  or  crowing  over  our 
weakness.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
a  great  advantage  to  German  liberty,  had 
the  different  states  been  allowed  to  con- 
solidate their  unity  in  peace.  Prussia 
would  then  have  been  obliged  to  make 
terms  with  the  southern  populations,  who 
would  have  been  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  solid  pledges  from  her,  that  the 
resources  of  the  German  commonwealth 
should  not  be  squandered  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern. 
But  the  astonishing  exploits  of  Prussia,  the 
unparalleled  series  of  triumphs  which  have 
laid  France  prostrate  at  her  feet,  have  car- 
ried away  the  judgments  of  the  popula- 
tions of  the  South,  and  induced  them  to 
call  for  indiscriminate  amalgamation  with 

*  Vide  British  Quarterly  Review  for  October, 
1866,  pp.  524-6. 
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the  conqueror,  in  terms  which  their  princes 
could  not  withstand.  The  sovereigns  of 
Stuttgart  and  Munich  had,  therefore,  no 
choice  between  deposition  and  obedience 
to  the  popular  voice.  They  therefore 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  were  the 
first  to  offer  the  Imperial  Crown  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  In  the  Salle  des  Glaces 
at  Versailles,  surrounded  by  the  pictures 
and  medallions  which  perpetuate  the  tri- 
umphs of  Louis  XIV.  in  Franche-Comt6 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  edifice  dedicated  to  all  the 
glories  of  France,  King  William  was  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  Emperor,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when,  170  years  ago, 
the  Elector  Frederic  first  assumed  Sie 
crown  of  Prussia,  Before  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Germany,  ranged  beneath 
the  banners  of  their  respective  states,  at 
the  gates  of  the  French  capital,  already 
quivering  in  the  throes  of  capitulation,  and 
girt  round  with  all  the  panoply  and  pride 
of  victorious  armies,  the  German  cannon 
thundered  out  the  ominous  title  into  the 
ears  of  dying  France.  In  the  power 
which  the  title  created,  the  lofty  pinnacle 
to  which  it  elevated  the  sovereign  upon 
whom  it  was  conferred,  in  the  proud  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  transfer  of 
the  Imperial  Crown  was  accomplished, 
the  imagination  is  carried  back  to  the  days 
of  Charlemagne  and  Frederic  Barbarossa 
in  order  to  find  a  parallel.  For,  the  pa- 
geant represented  the  assumption  of  no 
mere  primatial  dignity,  but  the  extension 
of  direct  sovereign  power,  absorbing  some 
three  kingdoms,  with  twenty-four  princi- 
palities, which  at  once  enables  it  to  be- 
come supreme  in  Europe,  both  in  war  and 
peace.  The  nominal  federal  ties,  by 
which  the  princes  of  the  Southern  States 
are  allowed  to  flatter  their  hereditary 
vanity,  cannot  even  outlast  the  present 
generation ;  for,  the  new  elections  to  the 
Federal  parliament  have  returned  a  large 
majority,  to  strengthen  the  autocratic  in- 
terests and  centralizing  policy  of  Prussia. 
The  need  of  simplification  in  the  laws 
which  bind  up  the  difierent  states  into  one 
homogeneous  body,  will  powerfully  con- 
tribute to  the  same  end,  so  that,  in  a  few 
years,  Prussia  will  find  herself  wielding 
the  power  of  the  Caesars,Hwith  a  single 
national  authority. 

That  Prussia  will  not  use  the  tremen- 
dous force  she  has  thus  acquired  to  fight 
or  empty  name  or  mere  gloire^  or  marshal 


her  battalions  for  deadly  conflict,  simply 
because  some  foreign  ambassador  has  re- 
fused to  take  oflf  his  hat  to  one  of  her 
kings*  mistresses,  may  be  readily  conced- 
ed ;  and,  taking  the  transfer  of  military  as- 
cendency firom  Paris  to  Berlin,  so  much 
in  the  interests  of  peace  has  doubtless 
been  gained.  But  what  guarantee  have 
we  that  Pnissia  will  not  use  her  vast  ac- 
cession of  power  to  augment  her  material 
interests  and  enrich  the  populations  who 
have  confided  their  fortunes  to  her  man- 
agement? The  military  and  naval  sup- 
plies are  raised  by  taxes,  over  which 
neither  parliament — the  Reichstag,  nor 
the  Federal  Council — the  Bundesrath,  has 
the  slightest  control.  The  chief  corner- 
stone of  English  liberty  is  the  dependence 
of  the  executive  on  Parliament.  If  it 
cannot  get  the  supplies  from  the  legisla- 
ture, down  it  goes.  But  in  the  adroit 
charter  lately  manipulated  at  Versailles, 
there  is  no  executive  beyond  the  Prussian 
monarch  and  his  Chancellor,  and  the  mil- 
itary taxes  of  the  Empire  find  their  way 
into  their  exchequer,  without  any  check 
or  hindrance,  quite  as  if  the  process  was 
a  law  of  Nature.  The  great  doctrine  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  without  which 
not  even  the  shadow  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty can  be  inaugurated,  finds  no  place  in 
the  charter  of  the  new  federal  Empire. 
It  is  true  that  any  extraordinary  levies  or 
augmentation  of  the  armaments  of  the  Em- 
pire would  have  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  new  German  legislature.  But  when  we 
remember  that  the  military  resources  of  the 
Empire  are  already  developed  to  the  ut- 
most, that  the  normal  military  organization 
of  the  Empire  enables  Bismarck  to  exhaust 
its  last  thaler,  employ  its  last  musket,  and 
call  out  its  last  man,  it  would  appear  a 
mockery  to  hold  out  this  provision  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  influence  of  the  popular 
element  in  the  new  constitution.  It  does 
not  improve  the  situation,  when  we  re- 
member how  resolutely  the  popular  ele- 
ment in  the  Prussian  Chambers  was  set  at 
defiance  by  the  King  and  his  Minister, 
upon  the  refusal  of  the  majority  to  en- 
dorse the  increased  armaments  which  they 
demanded,  to  enable  them  to  appropriate 
the  Duchies,  and  afterwards  to  fight  Aus- 
tria. Bismarck  suspended  the  Prussia^ 
Constitution  for  four  years,  to  carry  out  his 
policy  of  blood  and  iron.  A  despotic 
charter,  in  the  hands  of  Liberal  ministers, 
might  be  modified  in  favor  of  progress. 
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But  with  a  despotic  charter  in  the  hands 
of  a  despotic  minister,  we  see  little  hope 
for  the  future  pacification  of  Eiu-ope. 
France  is  under  the  heel  of  Germany, 
and  Germany  under  the  heel  of  Prussia. 
That  that  power  will  henceforth  champion 
the  liberties  she  has  hitherto  done  her  best 
to  repress  ;  that  she  will  voluntarily  re- 
nounce the  plundering  policy  which  has 
been  the  predominant  feature  of  her  char- 
acter  for  a  policy  of  justice  and  rectitude ; 
that  she  will  hereafter  woo  peace  with  the 
same  ardor  with  which  she  has  up  to  the 
present  wooed  the  sword,  is  what  we  most 
devoutly  wish,  but  which  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe. 

In  fact,  Prussia  has  by  no  means  ful- 
filled the  destiny  which  she  avows  it  is  her 
honest  mission  to  accomplish.  She  is 
called  by  Providence  to  unite  the  whole 
of  Fatherland  under  her  sceptre.  But 
the  German  kingdom  still  remains  divided. 
The  edifice  of  German  nationality  still 
I'equires  the  cope-stone  for  the  completion 
of  the  structure.  The  words  which  her 
sovereign  addressed  to  the  German  people, 
on  the  day  when  he  accepted  the  imperial 
crown  at  Versailles,  are  strikingly  signifi- 
cant of  her  pretensions.  "  The  Empire," 
said  the  King,  or  rather  Bismarck,  who 
spoke  in  his  person,  "has  been  in  abey- 
ance some  sixty  years.  We  are  summon- 
ed to  undertake  its  re-establishment."  In 
1806  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic 
Empire  followed  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  at  the  dictation  of 
Napoleon,  then  renounced  the  title  and 
regalia  of  the  empire  which  had  fallen  to 
pieces,  but  which  King  William  now  takes 
it  upon  himself  to  revive.  "  Accordingly," 
says,  this  monarch,  "we  and  our  successors 
to  the  crown  of  Prussia  henceforth  shall 
use  the  imperial  title  in  all  the  relations 
and  affairs  of  the  German  Empire ;  and 
we  hope  to  God  that  it  may  be  vouchsafed 
to  the  German  people  to  lead  the  Father- 
land on  to  a  blessed  future  under  the  aus- 
pices of  its  ancient  splendor."*  As  an 
earnest  of  this  intention,  Alsace  and  Ger- 
man-speaking Lorraine,  together  with  a 
portion  of  French-speaking  Lorraine, 
brought  under  the  German  flag,  is  an  im- 
portant revival  of  the  old  kingdom  on  its 


Proclamation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  from 
Versailles  to  the  German  people,  dated  January 
i8y  1871. 


western  frontier.  This  is  a  rich  slice  to 
commence  with.  But  the  resuscitation  of 
the  Empire,  with  the  western  limb  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy  and  nine  millions 
of  Germans  left  out,  is  like  the  resuscita- 
tion of  Greece  without  either  Athens  or 
Thermopylae  ;  or  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with 
the  part  of  the  Prince  excluded  from  the 
programme.  The  union  of  Fatherland 
would  be  a  mockery,  and  the  revival  of 
the  Empire  a  nullity,  without  the  annexa- 
tion of  those  provinces  which  constitute 
the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  its  history. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Germanic  Confed- 
eration was  set  up,  in  181 5,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  old  diet,  the  German  provinces  of 
Austria  were  deemed  of  such  importance 
as  to  confer  upon  her  the  leading  voice  in 
its  councils.  It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that 
some  foTty-two  millions  of  Germans  will 
long  remain  united,  without  endeavoring 
to  include,  under  the  same  hegemony,  the 
nine  additional  millions  now  clamoring 
for  admission  outside.  Already,  within  the 
German  provinces  of  Austria,  committees 
are  established,  with  a  view  to  afford  their 
Northern  brethren  a  fulcrum  for  realizing 
the  desired  event  In  Glatz,  Salzburg, 
Innspriick,  Linz,  and  Vienna,  fe/^s  were 
prepared  to  celebrate  the  recent  triumphs 
of  their  German  compatriots,  which  the 
Hohenhart  ministry  was  obliged  to  sup- 
press by  force.  But  even  despite  of  the 
Government,  numerous  meetings  have 
been  held  in  which  the  warmest  eagerness 
for  German  unity  and  for  federal  union 
with  Berlin  has  been  expressed.  Indeed, 
the  Austro-Germans  who  formerly  aspired 
to  lead  Fatherland,  now  live  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  Sclaves,  whose  influence  in  the 
Austrian  Chambers,  by  mere  force  of  num- 
bers, is  paramount  to  their  own.  They, 
therefore,  seek  union  with  their  heroic 
countrymen,  with  all  the  more  ardor,  as 
it  would  release  them  from  the  ascendency 
of  a  race  whom  they  despise.  Guided  by 
the  aspirations  of  his  countrymen,  Bismarck 
will  find  a  much  easier  passage  across  the 
Inn  to  the  Leitha  than  across  the  Rhine 
to  the  Moselle.  The  work  of  German 
nationality  has  advanced  so  far  that  we 
must  doubt,  if  Prussia  remained  indifferent 
to  the  prize,  that  the  fusion  would  not 
be  accomplished  by  the  very  momentum 
which  the  movement  has  already  acquired. 
But  with  Prussia,  true  to  the  grasping  in- 
stincts of  her  house,  clothed  with  the  enor- 
mous prestige  of  her  recent  victories,  and 
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throwing  all  her  energies  into  the  struggle, 
Austria  can  no  more  resist  the  absoq^tion 
than  a  wave  of  the  Eider  could  resist  being 
swallowed  up  in  a  ground-swell  from  the 
German  Ocean. 

The  limits  of  the  revived  Empire  on  its 
southern  frontier  will,  doubtless,  be  such 
as  to  enclose  those  provinces  in  which  the 
Germans  form  the  principal  element. 
These  comprise  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria, including  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
and  the  Tyrol.  Some  two  millions  occupy 
the  north  and  western  frontiers  of  Bohe- 
mia. In  the  northeast  of  Moravia,  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Austrian  Silesia,  there 
are  some  seven  hundred  thousand  more. 
But  the  proportion  of  the  German  to  the 
Sclavonic  populations  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  is  only  one-fourth ;  so  that  these 
provinces  cannot  be  annexed  to  the  Ger- 
man Empire  without  giving  the  doctrine 
of  nationality  its  coup  de  grdce.  But  Mo- 
ravia and  Bohemia  constituted  integral 
portions  of  the  old  German  Empire. 
They  were,  also,  reclaimed  as  such  by 
Austria,  on  the  construction  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  in  18 15.  There  are, 
besides,  strategical  reasons.  For,  the  Aus- 
trian Archducal  province,  with  its  three 
millions  of  Germans,  would  be  blocked 
up  between  the  Czechs  and  Magyars, 
while  Bohemia  would  extend  like  a  wedge 
into  the  bowels  of  the  Empire.  We  are 
afraid,  then,  that  when  the  question  comes 
to  be  settled,  both  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
will  find  themselves  eaten  up,  sandwich- 
like, by  the  German  populations  on  their 
north  and  south  frontiers,  and  assimilated 
into  the  political  body  which  is  already 
dominating  Europe. 

But  the  necessity  of  increased  outlets 
for  German  industry,  and  of  further  mate- 
rials for  the  expansion  of  her  commerce, 
will  be  as  powerful  a  stimulant  for  the 
growth  of  Prussian  Caesarism  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality.  Germany,  having 
achieved  her  national  unity,  will  require 
free  access  to  the  seaboard  of  the  German 
Ocean.  She  will  require  ships  and  colo- 
nies. The  possession  of  Holland  would 
place  all  these  requirements  at  her  dispo- 
sal, and  enable  her  to  fructify  her  home- 
commerce  a  hundredfold.  Professor  New- 
man sees  such  advantage  to  both  parties 
in  the  annexation,  that  he  is  anxious  the 
union  should  be  accomplished;  but  he 
rather  naively  adds  that  Prussia  will  with- 
hold her  handy  because  she  would  not  wish 


to  be  hampered  with  Java  or  Surinam,  and 
the  other  possessions  which  alone  impart 
to  Holland  its  significancy.  Twenty  mil- 
lions of  colonial  population,  however, 
would  be  a  prize  as  glittering  to  the  Ger- 
mans as  the  Dutch  seaboard  at  home; 
and,  therefore,  no  one  was  overwhelmed 
with  surprise  when  its  annexation  was 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  overtures  made 
by  Bismarck  to  the  French  Emperor  in 
return  for  Prussian  acquiescence  in  the 
French  seizure  of  Belgium.  Kor  can  it 
excite  wonder  that  the  French  Emperor 
refused  as  promptly  as  his  uncle,  when  the 
Russian  Alexander  offered  to  France  both 
Syria  and  Egypt  in  return  for  allowing  him 
to  seize  Constantinople.  But  now  there 
is  no  France  to  block  the  way,  and  Hol- 
land is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Berlin. 
The  House  of  Nassau  had  its  representa- 
tive in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  to 
answer  for  the  interests  of  Luxembourg. 
Why  should  it  not  have  its  representative 
in  the  Bundesrath  at  Berlin,  and  sacrifice 
its  independence,  to  bask  in  the  splendor 
of  the  new  Empire  ?  If  the  four  millions 
of  Dutchmen  do  not  fall  in  with  these  sug- 
gestions so  readily  as  the 'five  millions  of 
Bavarians,  they  will  be  found  as  incompe- 
tent as  the  Bavarians  would  have  been  to 
oppose  the  high  behests  and  the  colossal 
interests  of  a'  race  of  fifty  millions,  who 
threaten  to  rule  the  world.  The  Nether- 
lands were  an  important  limb  of  the  old 
Germanic  Empire.  The  Dutch  section  of 
it  is  identified  with  Germany  by  military 
traditions.  Her  language  and  religion  are 
Teutonic.  In  resuming  possession  of  this 
territory,  the  revivers  of  the  old  Imperial 
domination  would  not  meet  with  anything 
like  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter 
in  incorporating  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
France. 

The  absorption  of  Holland,  by  so 
powerful  a  country  as  Germany,  would 
deal  a  heavy  blow  at  our  own  naval  su- 
premacy. But  this  danger  is  the  least  of 
those  which  are  ahead.  For  Prussia  does 
not  appear  alone  upon  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  there  are  prizes  for  her  to 
seize,  which  require  the  support  of  an  ally 
who  has  herself  a  direct  interest  in  the 
spoil,  and  who  is  troubled  with  as  few 
scruples  as  Prussia  herself.  There  can- 
not, we  think,  be  a  doubt  that  Prussia 
entered  upon  the  recent  campaign  with  a 
secret  understanding  with  Russia,  of 
armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  that 
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powei;,  in  case  of  certain  eventualities 
arising  out  of  the  war,  unfavorable  to 
Prussia.  The  two  combatants  had  not 
measured  swords  at  Spicheren  before  this 
treaty  was  suddenly  announced,  and  as 
boldly  denied.  The  cordial  greetings 
of  the  two  courts,  moreover,  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  ;  the  shout  of  rapture 
which  every  French  disaster  drew  from 
the  Emperor  Alexander;  the  indiscreet 
announcement  of  the  Emperor  William, 
that  he  would  never  forget  that  he  owed 
it  to  the  attitude  of  his  Imperial  nephew 
that  the  war  did  not  assume  larger  dimen- 
sions, and  the  conferring  on  each  other,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  military 
honors  ;  all  these  things  tend  conclusively 
to  prove  that,  in  league  with  Pnissia, 
there  is  a  power  still  more  formidable  to 
the  liberties  of  mankind.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  assurance  of  support  from 
Russia,  it  would  have  been  perifect  mad- 
ness for  Prussia  to  leave  her  eastern  fron- 
tier exposed  to  the  inroads  of  Austria, 
when  that  Power  was  counting  her 
chances  as  to  throwing  in  her  lot  with 
France.  Had  Austria  moved  a  musket, 
Russia  would  have  poured  her  troops 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  given  her  another  enemy  to  encounter. 
Bismarck  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  leave 
Saxony  as  much  unprotected,  as  were  the 
Rhine  Provinces  in  the  war  of  1866. 
When  France  was  prostrate ;  when  she 
was  expiring  under  the  terrible  effects  of 
the  blow  which  she  had  recklessly  invited, 
but  which  the  connivance  of  Russia 
enabled  Germany  with  collective  force  to 
deal ;  that  Power  plainly  exposed  her 
cards,  and  showed  the  interests  she  had  in 
the  struggle.  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, Gortschakoff  startled  London  by 
announcing  the  intention  of  Russia  to  re- 
pudiate the  Treaty  of  1856.  Within  a 
little  time  afterwards,  the  Prussian  Prince 
of  Roumania  declared  he  could  no  longer 
support  his  position  as  Tiu-kish  feudatary ; 
but  must  convert  his  government  into  one 
of  independent  sovereignty,  or  retire  from 
it  altogether.  About  the  same  period,  as 
if  to  bring  the  repudiation  of  treaties  in 
fashion,  Bismarck  announced  the  resolution 
of  Prussia  to  withdraw  from  the  guarantee 
of  1867  protecting  the  neutrality  of  Lux- 
embourg. If  two  of  these  difficulties  have 
been  transitionally  arranged,  the  com- 
promisers have  only  deferred  the  real 
solution  of  the  question  they  involve,  to  a 


more  convenient  opportunity.  It  is  very 
ominous  for  England,  that  Europe,  at 
present,  is  virtuaUy  in  the  hands  of  two 
potentates  evidently  acting  in  concert 
with  each  other,  who  can  place  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  fighting  men  in  the 
field  ;  and  that  both  have  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  complicate  affairs  in  the  East,  to 
the  spoils  of  which  each  possesses  peculiar 
pretensions,  as  well  as  peculiar  means  of 
realizing  those  pretensions  in  the  amplest 
manner. 

The  interest  of  Russia  in  driving  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe  is  traditional.  She 
believes  in  it  as  a  mission  to  which  she  is 
called  by  Divine  Providence.  It  is  not 
merely  an  affair  of  conquest,  but  a  matter 
of  religion.  For  this  she  exists  as  a  na- 
tion, bound  to  execute  the  task  at  all 
hazards,  and  to  intermit  no  opportunity 
of  bringing  it  about.  With  Prussia  it 
is  merely  a  question  of  arithmetic. 
But  the  gain  to  her,  were  the  struggle 
only  partially  decided  in  her  favor, 
is  such  as  to  overpower  even  an  Ori- 
ental imagination.  The  conjoint  export 
and  import  trade  of  Turkey  may  be 
set  down  at  forty  millions  annually.  Of 
this  trade  England  has,  at  present,  the 
lion's  share.  The  rest  is  mainly  divided 
between  Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia. Prussia  and  Northern  Germany  en- 
joy little  or  next  to  nothing  of  it.  Turkey, 
to  them,  might  as  well  not  be  in  existence, 
except  for  the  wealth  it  pours  into  the  cof- 
fers of  their  neighbors.  Formerly  Russia 
has  been  prevented  from  dealing  with  the 
"  sick  man "  by  the  protectorate  of  the 
Western  Powers..  England  and  France 
have  been  repeatedly  offered  ascendency 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  return  for 
permitting  Russian  ascendency  on  the 
shores  ot  the  Bosphorus.  But,  besides  the 
principle  of  equity,  which  no  English  min- 
ister dare  contravene,  it  would  have  been 
an  absurd  policy,  in  exchange  for  an  Afri- 
can or  Asiatic  province,  to  place  our 
trade  in  the  Levant  in  jeopardy,  by  allow- 
ing Russia  to  install  herself  in  Constanti- 
nople. But  Russia  has  now  an  accom- 
plice who  can  help  her  to  the  booty,  who 
is  troubled  with  no  moral  delicacy,  and 
who  would  gain  a  large  revenue  out  of  the 
transaction.  Prussia,  by  laying  her  hand 
upon  the  north-western  limb  of  European 
Turkey,  would  command  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube,  and  divert  a  large  stream  of 
Oriental    commerce   to  the    capitals  of 
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Germany.     Provinces  which  are  at  pres- 
ent rich,  even  in  their  uncultivated  state, 
would,  colonized  by  Prussia,  become  the 
granaries  of  the  world.     The  Italian  por- 
tions of  the  Empire  are  gone  from  it  irre- 
trievably ;   but   Germany  can  indemnify 
herself  by  expansion  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion.    If,  therefore,  no  extraneous  force 
intervenes,  we  look  forward  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Prussian  sovereignty,  extend- 
ing from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
owning  no  limit  till  it  tops  the  crests  of  the 
Balkan.     The  scion  of  her  house,  who  has 
already  converted  the  Principalities  into  a 
Prussian  arsenal,  is  in  an  admirable  posi- 
tion to  direct  her  energies  towards  this  ob- 
ject. While  Russia  operates  on  the  Asiatic 
frontier,  the  Prussian  Hospodar,  backed 
by  German  battalions,  and  reinforced  with 
ordnance  from  Berlin,  has  only  to  put  out 
his  hand,  and  Bosnia  and  Servia  are  in  his 
grasp.     With    the  iron  and  steel  of  the 
Vosges,  with  the  copper,  lead,  and  silver 
mines  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  with  the 
silks  and  carpets  of  Shumla,  and  the  grain 
of  Servia  and  Roumania,  Germany  would 
possess  a  trade  with  which  the  commerce 
of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  colos- 
sal industries  of  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  would  be  dwarfed  in  comparison. 
Would   she  resist    the  prize  within    her 
reach,  if  the  tempter  at  her  ear  instigated 
her  to  take  it  as  her  share  of  the  spoil  ? 
The  Ottoman  Empire  may  be  said  to  de- 
rive the  very  breath  of  its  existence  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  great  Powers.     The 
States  of  the  West  had  an  instinctive  dread 
of  the  great  Empire  of  the  North,  besides 
a  mutual  mistrust  of  each  other ;  and, 
therefore,  the  fairest  plains  of  Europe  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  those 
who  had  no  ambitious  instincts  to  gratify, 
and  no  foreign  predilections  to  indulge. 
But  now  the  state  of  affairs  is  profoundly 
changed,  and  Turkey  finds  herself  at  the 
mercy  of  two  military  despots,  who  are 
acting  in  concert,  without  any  protection 
from  their  cupidity,  but  what  their  own 
mistrust  of  each  other  may  happen  to  op- 
pose. 

Up  to  1866  five  great  Powers  existed  in 
Europe.  But  we  cannot  conceal  it  from 
ourselves,  that  in  the  interim  of  a  few 
years,  three  of  these  have  either  been 
neutralized  or  practically  effaced.  Since 
the  battle  of  Koeniggratz  it  would  be  idle 
to  say  that  Austria  is  of  any  account  in 
Europe.     The  blow  she  received  at  Sol- 


ferino  was  a  prelude  to  the  loss  of  Venetia, 
and  the  loss  of  her  Italian  possessions  is 
only  a  prelude  to  the  stroke  which  will 
drive  her  completely  out  of  Germany. 
When  empires  rise,  they  accomplish  the 
task  of  expansion  with  difficulty  and  labor ; 
but  when  they  sink,  everything  appears 
greased  to  impel  the  wheels  along  the  de- 
clivity of  descent.  Austria  has  ceased  to 
be  an  empire,  and  will  soon  find  it  difficult 
to  maintain  an  independent  sovereignty. 
When  her  German^  imitate  her  quondam 
Italian  subjects  in  attaching  themselves  to 
their  own  nationality,  the  Magyar  and 
multifarious  Sclavonian  tribes  will  alone 
remain,  whose  respective  interests  are  so 
antagonistic,  that  anything  like  union  un- 
der one  sceptre,  wifiiout  being  tempered 
by  the  influence  of  less  excitable  races, 
will  be  difficult  in  the  extreme.  At  pres- 
ent, her  possession  of  nine  millions  of 
Germans  is  much  more  a  source  of 
weakness  than  of  strength.  Prussia, 
in  any  scheme  of  annexation  she  may 
contemplate,  or  in  any  object  she  may 
have  in  view,  has  only  to  show  that 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  Fatherland,  and 
Austrian  Germany  is  at  once  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  paralyzing  the  action  of  its  own 
Government,  and  assisting  the  Prussian 
project.  During  the  late  war,  it  was  man- 
ifestly the  interest  of  Austria  to  have  flung 
in  her  lot  with  France ;  but  had  she  done 
so,  the  first  enemy  whom  she  would  have 
had  to  encounter  would  have  been  her 
German  subjects.  The  mode  in  which 
she  clung  to  our  garments  during  the 
struggle,  and,  like  a  child  with  its  nurse, 
interceded  with  us  to  interfere  between  the 
combatants,  when  she  dared  not  interfere 
herself,  was  a  glaring  instance  of  the  tim- 
idity arising  out  of  her  weakness.  When 
we  remember  the  boldness  of  Metternich 
before  Napoleon  I.,  and  how  Maria  The- 
resa, yet  bleeding  from  the  loss  of  Silesia, 
confronted  the  united  hostility  of  France 
^nd  Prussia,  we  are  astonished  at  the 
pusillanimity  which  Austria  displays,  even 
in  her  present  stage  of  decrepitude.  In 
1866,  though  backed  by  nearly  all  the 
military  forces  of  the  Confederation,  she 
suflfered  herself  to  be  prostrated  by  Prus- 
sia, and  her  imperial  mantle  to  be  stripped 
from  her  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  therefore 
not  from  such  a  Power  that  any  help  can 
come,  when  Prussia  in  the  name  of  Ger- 
many finds  her  way  to  the  seaboard  of  the 
Northern   Ocean,  or  when  the   Russian 
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^Emperor  and  his  ally  choose  to  realize 
any  little  plans  they  may  have  concerted, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  Turkey  within  the 
sphere  of  European  civilization. 

The  position  of  France  is  much  more 
desperate  than  that  of  Austria,  though  the 
compact  unity  of  her  race  holds  out  a 
better  prospect  of  her  recovering  some 
portion  of  her  former  strength.  This, 
however,  if  it  occurs,  will  not  be,  at  least, 
in  our  generation.  We  must,  therefore, 
regard  the  course  afFstirs  may  take  during 
the  next  twenty  years,  as  if  she  was  not 
in  existence,  at  least  as  a  controlling 
power.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  the  material, 
so  much  as  of  the  moral,  ruin  of  the 
French  nation  which  has  to  be  feared. 
Before  the  German  armies  passed  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Vosges,  the  corruption 
of  the  Second  Empire  had  done  its  work 
in  effeminating  the  character  of  a  gallant 
people.  The  mode  in  which  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine  left  the  capital  of  France  for 
the  frontier,  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
conquest,  and  glittering  with  all  the  vain 
conceit  of  anticipated  triumph,  and  the 
mode  in  which  that  proud  host  was  rolled 
back,  never  halting  for  a  moment  until 
fortressed  walls  afforded  them  some  respite 
from  their  pursuers,  can  be  paralleled  only 
by  the  bluster  of  those  armies  of  old,  who 
under  Mardonius  and  Hippias  came  to 
wreck  all  the  pride  of  Persia  against  the 
gates  of  Greece.  The  spirit  of  a  nation 
must  be  entirely  emasculated,  its  prowess 
gone,  when  the  flower  of  its  soldiery  can 
surrender  in  masses  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  an  enemy  in  numbers  hardly  su- 
perior ;  and  when  the  great  body  of  the 
army  can  be  allowed  to  be  shut  up  for 
nearly  two  months  in  a  fortress,  without 
making  any  decisive  attempt  to  cut  through 
a  line  of  weaker  proportionate  strength, 
and  without  the  country  so  much  as  putting 
up  a  finger  to  relieve  them.  The  capitu- 
lations of  Sedan  and  Metz,  consigning  the 
famous  Imperial  Guard,  which  so  often 
restored  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  France 
under  Ney  and  Cambronne,  and  300,000 
soldiers  to  the  hulks  of  Germany,  there  to 
be  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  and 
helots,  make  us  almost  blush  at  the  name 
of  Frenchmen.  Such  shameful  surrenders 
are  hardly  equalled  by  the  masses  of  bar- 
barous Cossacks  under  Peter  the  Great, 
whom  Charles  XII.  netted  like  shoals 
of  fish  in  the  Ukraine.  If  the  Republican 
armies    did  not   conduct  themselves   so 


ignominiously,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
the  strategy  of  Chanzy  and  Faidherbe  was 
disconcerted  by  the  Mobiles  flinging  down 
their  arms   at  the  critical  moment,  and 
exhausting  in  a  panic-flight  energies  which 
ought  to  have  been  employed  against  the 
enemy.     Even  in  the  Paris  sorties,  after 
the  tide    had    spent   its  strength,   more 
soldiers  surrendered  themselves  than  the 
Germans  cared  to  make  prisoners.    It  also 
speaks  volumes  for  French  military  degene- 
racy, that  the  German  armies  were  permit- 
ted, for  four  months,  to  go  through  the  dila- 
tory process  of  strangling  Paris  by  famine, 
without  a  single  attempt  being  made  to 
interrupt  their  two  lines  of  communication 
with  Germany,  except  a  bold  but  abort- 
ive one  by  Ricciotti  Garibaldi,  when,  had 
the  country  by  foraging  parties  constantly 
directed  its  energies  to  this  end,  they  might 
have  placed  the  besieging  armies  in  the 
same  plight  as  the  besieged.  If  the  French 
justly  complain  of  the  physical  prostration 
to  which  the  plundering  and  huckstering 
propensities  of  the  Germans  have  reduced 
France,  this  mischief  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  moral  prostration  to  which 
their  submission  to  twenty  years  of  a  cor- 
rupt despotism  has  brought  the  country. 
The  injury  inflicted  by  the  foreigner  they 
may  in  a  few  years  partly  retrieve,  but  the 
evil  they  have  inflicted  on  themselves  is 
likely  to  be  of  a  far  more  permanent  char- 
acter.    The  fact  is,    France  can  never 
show  her   face   in  the  arena  of  foreign 
diplomacy,  much  less  appear  in  the  front 
rank  again,  until  she  probes  her  weaknesses 
to  the  bottom,  and  eliminates  the  causes 
which  have  so  powerfully  contributed  to 
cast  the  nation,  like  a  bleeding  and  man- 
gled carcass,  under  the  heel  of  Prussia 
Perhaps  the  most  destructive  of  these  is 
the  number  of  hostile  factions  into  which 
her  population  is  split,    each  clamoring 
agamst  the  other,  with  a  hatred  ever  ready 
to  burst  out  into  civil  conflict.    In  France, 
Republicanism  is  arrayed  against  Mon- 
archy, and  each  of  these  parties  admits  of 
infinite  subdivisions,  arrayed  against  each 
other.     Legitimist,  Constitutionalist,  and 
Imperialist,  represent  the  monarchical  ele- 
ment    But  the  Bonapartist  entertains  not 
a  greater  hatred  to  the  Orleanist,  than  the 
Socialist  entertains   to  the  Conservative 
Republican.     Then,  the    priest-party  in 
the  country  has  a  thorough  abhorrence  of 
the  free-thinking  Democrats  of  the  town. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  during  the  late 
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war,  these  factions  did  much  to  paralyze 
the  energies  of  the  country.  The  Repub- 
lican part^  had  little  sympathy  for  the 
armies  Which  were  overthrown  at  Woerth, 
and  sent  into  captivity  at  Sedan.  The 
priest-party  had  as  little  sympathy  for  the 
raw  levies  which  Gambetta  sent  to  be 
mown  down  like  unresisting  grass,  under 
Chanzy  and  Bourbaki.  The  energy  of  the 
nation  was  constantly  divided  against 
itself.  Its  heart  was  never  thoroughly 
enlisted  against  Germany  in  any  part  of 
the  struggle.  The  countty  wanted  a  com- 
mon hope,  a  united  faith,  a  solidarity  of 
principle  to  champion  it  in  the  struggle. 
Until  these  miserable  feuds  are  terminated, 
we  see  little  hope  for  France.  For,  they  re- 
duce the  country  to  the  same  state  of  im- 
becility which  rendered  Poland,  fifty  years 
previous  to  her  extinction,  of  no  account 
in  Europe.  That  they  will  entirely  dis- 
appear we  have  little  hope.  But  that  they 
will  be  very  considerably  diminished  by 
the  galling  chastisement  which  Prussia  has 
inflicted  is  what  we  try  to  believe,  although 
the  events  which  have  transpired  in  Paris 
during  the  last  fortnight,  in  which  the 
bloodthirsty  cruelty  and  aimless  reckless- 
ness of  the  Paris  mob  have  been  met  by 
the  miserable  irresolution,  divided  councils, 
and  practical  imbecility  of  the  Versailles 
government,  almost  destroy  all  reasonable 
hope.  It  is  just  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  hatred  of  Prussia,  and 
the  desire  of  being  revenged  for  the  pun- 
ishment she  has  recently  administered, 
shall  diminish  the  rancor  of  political 
factions  and  amii^lgamate  all  the  feelings 
and  strength  of  Sie  country  into  one 
flood  tide  of  patriotism,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  political  regeneration  of 
France.  Prussia,  by  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands she  has  imposed,  has  certainly 
done  her  utmost  to  bring  about  this  result 
She  has  purchased  the  triumphs  and  secu- 
rity of  to-day  at  the  expense  of  future 
ages  of  misery  and  retribution.  But  it  is 
not  consolatory  to  think  that,  whatever 
may  be  her  efforts,  so  low  is  the  present 
position  of  France,  that  she  must  consent 
to  remain  a  political  cipher  during  the 
present  century,  and  that  her  only  means 
of  recovering  her  position,  even  as  a  first- 
class  power,  and  of  directing  her  united 
energies  and  resources  to  that  end,  is  by 
renewing  the  struggle  with  her  relentless 
enemy. 
That  France  in  the  school  of  adversity 


will  unlearn  much  of  the  frivolity  and  self- 
glorif3dng  spirit  which  has  distinguished 
her  people  during  the  Second  Empire,  is 
another  advantage  which  may  be  hoped 
rather  than  expected  from  her  recent  dis- 
asters— an  advantage,  indeed,  which  would 
confer  as  many  benefits  upon  herself  4s 
upon  the  world.  France,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Louis  Quatorze,  has  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  deem  herself  the 
arbitress  of  Europe.  She  had  come  to 
recognize  it  as  her  peculiar  mission  to  open 
or  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus,  and  give 
peace  or  war  to  the  world.  It  was  her 
boast  that  not  a  gun  could  be  fired  off  in 
Europe  without  her  consent.  This  had 
been  repeated  so  often,  in  later  times,  that 
not  only  Frenchmen  but  mankind  gener- 
ally came  to  believe  it.  The  consequence 
was,  that  whenever  any  restlessness  was 
exhibited  at  the  Tuileries,  foreign  nations 
began  to  look  at  their  muskets,  increase 
their  armaments,  and  prepare  for  eventu- 
alities. Nor  will  any  one,  who  considers 
the  exploits  of  the  First  Napoleon,  the 
marvels  he  accomplished  in  the  midst  of 
a  divided  Italy  and  a  dismembered  Ger- 
many, regard  the  belief  as  having  no 
foundation.  But  France,  while  trading  on 
the  splendid  reminiscences  of  the  First 
Empire  during  the  Second,  completely 
lost  that  daring  and  resolute  spirit  by  which 
those  wonders  had  been  achieved.  While 
pandering  to  all  the  foolish  vanities,  and 
indulging  in  the  hectoring  and  blustering 
swagger,  generated  by  the  victories  of  the 
First  Napoleon,  she  had  sunk  in  the  slough 
of  effeminacy  all  that  martial  dash,  that 
burning  ardor,  and  fearless  courage  which 
enabled  her,  against  overwhelming  odds, 
to  nail  victory  to  her  standards  at  Maren- 
go and  Austerlitz.  The  delusion  under 
which  she  labored  was  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  Greece,  who,  when  debauched  by 
her  Asiatic  conquests,  imagined,  in  her 
struggles  with  the  Roman  Empire,  that 
she  possessed  the  prowess  of  the  heroes 
who  made  such  havoc  with  the  Persian 
armies  at  Marathon  and  Thermopylae. 
The  folly  into  which  this  delusion  has 
betrayed  her  can  only  be  measured  by  the 
colossal  nature  of  the  task  she  undertook — 
a  task  before  which  even  the  adventurx)us 
genius  of  Napoleon  would  have  quailed, 
that  of  defeating  upwards  of  forty  millions 
of  Germans  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  united 
against  her  as  one  man.  The  result  must 
open  her  own  eyes  to  the  hollow  nature  of 
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her  pretensions,  quite  as  much  as  it  has 
undeceived  the  world.  She  must  now 
learn,  if  she  would  not  be  ridiculous, 
since  she  cannot  bring  her  deeds  up  to  the 
level  of  her  words,  to  reduce  her  words  to 
the  level  of  her  performances.  She  must 
forever  renounce  all  idea  of  military  as- 
cendency in  Europe — an  idea  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  has  so  often  covered  her 
with  wounds,  and  now  has  eclipsed  all  her 
glory.  The  cultivation  of  a  chastened 
spirit  on  the  part  of  France,  the  abandon- 
ment of  her  levity,  the  manifestation  of  a 
proper  sense  of  the  humiliation  to  which 
she  is  reduced,  will  doubtless  free  the 
world  from  some  nightmares,  and  power- 
fully contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
country.  But  the  work  is  a  question  of 
time.  The  change  cannot  be  perceptibly 
felt  during  the  life-time  of  the  present 
generation  ;  and  in  the  interim,  before  she 
can  exercise  any  marked  influence  on  the 
course  of  events,  the  keys  of  Europe  may 
be  fought  for,  and  the  world's  empire  given 
away. 

When  we  contrast  the  past  glories  of 
France,  the  height  of  power  she  attained, 
or  even  the  influence  she  might  have  exert- 
ed under  wise  rulers  over  contemporary 
events,  with  her  present  prostration  and 
political  eclipse,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  gravity  of  the  crisis  to 
humanity.  A  great  force  has  been 
struck  out  of  the  nations.  A  power  upon 
which  during  the  last  half  century  we 
leaned  for  the  enforcement  of  order,  and 
the  progress  of  constitutional  ideas  in 
Europe,  has  been  removed.  She  is,  at 
present,  as  politically  dead  as  if  the  At- 
lantic wave  rolled  over  Limoges,  and 
crested  the  Jura.  Except  England, 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  as  selfish 
and  sordid,  her  Crimean  and  Abyssinian 
wars  notwithstanding,  France  was  the 
only  nation  in  Europe  that  was  chivalrous 
enough  to  fight  for  abstract  right,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  endangered  among 
the  Latin  nations.  It  is  owing  to  her 
that  Italy  has  become  free,  united,  and 
independent.  The  Poles  sdways  found 
in  her  the  resolute  champion  of  their  in- 
terests. Russian  ambition  had  nowhere 
a  more  uncompromising  enemy  than  the 
great  people  whose  political  obsequies  are 
now  being  celebrated  by  illuminations  in 
Berlin.  It  is  true,  on  a  few  occasions, 
led  away  by  a  false  sense  of  her  own 
interest,    her     Government    refused    to 


sanction    the    policy  we    recommended 
for  its  adoption ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Egyptian    suzerainty    and     the    Spanish 
marriages,  moved  exactly  in  a   contrary 
direction.     But  it  may  be  safely  afiirmed 
that  for  the  last  half-century,  under  every 
government  France  has  possessed,   she 
has  co-operated  with  our  own  in  resisting 
aggression,   and  promoting   the   triumph 
of  constitutional  principles  in  every  part 
of  Europe.     Under  the  united   flags  of 
both  countries,  an  independent  kingdom 
was  founded  in  Greece.     From    1830  to 
1833  she  assisted  us  to  establish  Belgium, 
to  promote  constitutional  government  in 
Switzerland  and  Piedmont,  and  to  guard 
the  infancy  of  the  constitutional  monar- 
chy of  Spain.     In   1839  we  united  our 
efforts   to   extinguish    the  feud    between 
Mehemet  Ali  and  the   Porte.     W.e  also 
joined   our  protests,   when   Russia  sup- 
pressed Warsaw,  and  Pnissia  and  Austria 
extinguished  Cracow,  just  as  we  sent  in 
oiu:  united  protests  when  these  two  pow- 
ers made  their  raid  on  Denmark.     Our 
forces  fought  together  in  1827,  to  protect 
Greece  from  Turkey,  as  in  1854  to  pro- 
tect Turkey  against    Russia.     The   two 
Western  nations  were,  as  regards  force, 
the  complements  of  each  other.     What 
the  one  wanted  to  be  complete,  the  other 
had.     Singly,  they  were  impotent  to  with- 
stand any  combination   of  despots;  but 
united,  they  might  have  defied  the  world. 
Now  France  is  a  wreck,  and  we   stand 
isolated  in   Europe.     The  head   of  the 
Latin  nations  lies  shattered  in  the  dust ; 
and  the  people  whose  independence  we 
assisted  her   to  build  up  are  unable  by 
themselves  to  lift  an  arm,  or  to   afibrd 
any  effectual  barrier  against  aggression. 
Their  sole  resource  now  is  in  England, 
who  stands  alone,  looking  with  dismay 
upon   the  eflfacement  of  the  two  allies 
upon  whom  she  mainly  relied  in  her  diffi- 
/:ulties,  and  upon  the  alliance  of  two  mili- 
tary monarchies  in  Europe  who  dominate 
the  situation.     It  depends  entirely  upon 
the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
next  few  years  whether  she  surely  shall 
participate  in  the  fate  of  her  allies,  and 
abandon   the    world    to  a  retrogressive 
policy ;  or  whether  the  foyers  of  freedom 
and  independence  shall  be  kept  alive  in 
Europe  ;  and  whether  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  rectitude,  instead  of  that  of  rapacity 
and  conquest,  shall  sway  the  intercourse 
of  nations. 
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For  our  part,  it  is  not  without  some 
misjgivings   that  we  look  forward  to  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  next 
thirty  years.     We  do  not  lose  our  faith  in 
God,  nor  in  tKe  power  of  right  principles, 
nor  do  we  mistrust  the  indomitable  spirit 
and  resources  of  the  country  when  once 
fairly   roused,    disciplined,    and    utilized 
with  sagacity  and  skill.     But  of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  growing  party  in  the 
State,   who   would  confine  the  energies 
of  the  Government  to  its  own   internal 
affairs,  who  would  withdraw  it  from  active 
intervention  in  European  politics;   who 
would  employ  every  shilling  of  our  ex- 
penditure upon  developing  the  commer- 
cial resources  of  the  country,  and  who 
would  not  even  prepare  to  resist  an  ene- 
my until  they  saw  him  actually  approach- 
ing our  shores.     The  disciples    of   this 
school,  fortified  by  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy,  refuse  to  see  any  other  ele- 
ment in  our  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries  than   the   mere   ledger  account  of 
barter   and   gain;    and  anything    which 
suspends    the    traffic,    or  withdraws  the 
national  energies  into  other  paths,  is  de- 
nounced by  them  as  suicidal  to  the  na- 
tional interests.     War  shatters  the  doc- 
trines   of    political   economists.     It    is, 
therefore,    only  natural  they   should   at- 
tempt to  relieve  us  of  warlike  armaments 
and  decry  military  organization.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Reform  Bills  of 
1 83 1  and  1868,  by  throwing  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  trading  classes, 
have  augmented  the  strength  of  this  par- 
ty,  until  it  weighs  with  preponderating 
effect  on  the  mamspring  of  Government 
We  gladly  admit  the  beneficial  influences 
of   the    changes  which   this  party  have  . 
largely  contributed  to  bring  about,  in  in- 
tenor  retrenchment    and    municipal   re- 
forms,  in   the    equalization    of   political 
privileges,  in  the  extension  of  education, 
in   the    partial    abolition    of   University 
Tests,  in  the  liberation  of  commerce  from 
protective    dues,   and    of   religion    from 
State-Church  endowments.     We  heartily 
accord,  moreover,  with  its  denunciations 
of  the  war  spirit,  as  such.     But  we  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  these 
benefits  have  not  been  unalloyed  by  some 
admixture  of  evil.     For,  to   the   fact   of 
our  applying  all  our  energies  in  this  direc- 
tion, may  be  traced  the  break-down  of 
our  armies  before  Sebastopol;    the  ac- 
ceptance of    the  declaration    of   Paris, 
New  Series. — Vol.  XIII.,  No.  6, 


which  strips  England  of  one  of  its  most 
potent   weapons  in  naval  warfare ;    and 
the  shameful  abandonment  of  Denmark 
in  the  affair  of  the  Duchies,  which  has 
given  rise  to  three  wars  and  to  the  present 
complicated  difficulties  which  we  have  to 
face.*     It  even  now  is  a  question  whether, 
if  Russia  were  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase 
of  encroachment  in  the  East,  or  Prussia 
were  to  annex  Holland,  we  could,  or  dare, 
interpose   with  dignity  and  effect     Any 
joint    scheme    of   conquest   pursued  by 
these  two  military  monarchies,  we  might 
certainly  as  well  hope  to  resist,  as  a  child 
might  venture  to  arrest  an  avalanche ;  and 
our  individual  incompetency  would,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  governing  class,  be  a  solid 
reason  for  not  endeavoring  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  a  series  of  disorganized  States  who 
are  weaker  than  ourselves.     For  the  last 
fifty  years,  our  influence  abroad  has  de- 
pended very  much  on  the  martial  spirit 
and  the  indomitable  pluck  we  displayed  in 
our  struggles  with  the  First  Napoleon. 
But,  if  we  were  now  to  enter  upon  a  Con- 
tinental war  of  only  one-fifth  of  the  di- 
mensions of  that  we  carried  on  against 
Napoleon,  we  should  find  ourselves,  with- 
out allies,  as  little  competent  to  support 
our  former  prestige,  as  the  French  have 
lately  found  themselves  to  support   the 
prestige  of  the  First  Empire. 

But  the  weakness  of  England  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  ascendency  of  the  non-inter- 
vention party,  as  in  the  hand-to-mouth, 
policy  of  the  English  Executive.  Every 
question  of  foreign  policy  is  considered  ex- 
clusively on  its  own  ments,  and  solely  with 
relation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hour.  Ic 
is  never  considered  as  evolved  out  of  the 
events  of  the  past,  and  linked  with  the 
impending  events  of  the  future.  The 
Minister,  instead  of  contemplating  .the 
question  in  its  philosophic  bearings,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  lights  which  his  lofty  po- 
sition enables  him  to  command,  counts  his 
majorities,  feels  the  pulse  of  the  nation 
through  the  organs  of  the  press,  and  de- 
cides upon  adopting  that  course  which  shall 
most  contribute  to  strengthen  his  power. 
In  all  these  questions,  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving a  Cabinet  is  always  paramount  to- 
that  of  saving  a  nation.     At  this  crisis,  it 

*  Sir  Alexander  Malet  shows  conclusively  that 
Austria  was  not  a  voluntary  agent  in  the  dismem- 
berment  of  Denmark,  and  that,  had  we  actively 
interposed,  she  would  have  been  very  glad  to  back 
out  of  the  partnership  with  Prussia. 
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is  unfortunate  we  have  to  do  with  States 
which  pursue  an  entirely  opposite  system. 
The  foreign  policy  of  England  fluctuates 
now  in  one  (firection,  and  then  in  another, 
much  at  the  mercy  of  vulgar  opinion, 
according  to  whatever  whims  the  Minister 
may  have,  who  happens  to  be  in  power. 
But  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  broadens  out  like  a  mighty  stream 
which  unceasingly  rolls  its  current  in  one 
direction,  and  never  ceases  to  return  with 
renewed  effort  upon  any  point  where  it 
may  have  sustained  a  temporary  defeat. 
That  policy  of  both  Powers  is  one  in  act, 
identical  in  principle,  substance,  and  com- 
plexion. It  is  the  simple  abnegation  of 
justice  in  the  comity  of  nations.  Since  the 
days  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  First 
Frederick,  the  policy  of  these  two  Powers 
has  been  one  of  continuous  annexation 
.and  conquest.  Prussia  has  no  more  in- 
tention of  arresting  her  course  at  the  foot 
of  the  Carpathians,  than  Russia  at  the  foot 
of  the  Caucasus.  It  behooves,  therefore, 
the  British  people  to  change  their  course, 
:and  adjust  their  sails  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  affairs.  Nor  is  it  less  in- 
cumbent on  Ministers  to  be  alive  to  the 
fact,  that,  though  they  may  receive  their 
home  policy  from  the  dictates  of  the 
people,  it  is  their  high  sphere,  on  all  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy,  to  guide,  direct, 
.create,  and  fashion  the  opmion  of  the 
country.  There  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  far  the  nation  is  bound 
to  uphold  theprinciples  of  abstract  jus- 
tice and  right  in  its  dealings  with  otfier 
Powers ;  but  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  obligation  of  maintain- 
ing these  principles  with  the  greatest  tena- 
city, wherever  their  violation  affects  our 
interests.  We  would  claim  the  support  of 
the  most  rabid  economist  for  the  ex- 
pediency of  maintaining  our  rank  as  a  first- 
class  Power,  if  upon  no  higher  principle 
than  with  a  view  to  keep  open  foreign 
markets  for  our  goods,  and  to  prevent  our- 


selves from  being  cut  off  from  the  sources 
of  our  commercial  prosperity.  A  policy, 
which  directed  all  the  energies  of  the 
country  to  its  own  internal  affairs,  might 
be  persisted  in  without  radical  injury, 
while  the  political  equlibrium  was  divided 
between  five  States,  each  bent  upon  neu- 
tralizing its  neighbor's  power  by  counter- 
checks and  balances ;  but  the  same  policy 
pursued  while  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of 
two  military  monarchies,  apparently  hav- 
ing only  one  game  in  view,  would  be  sim- 
ple ruin  to  the  nation. 

We  therefore  regard  the  present  Army 
Organization  Bill  as  a  step  in  the  nght 
direction  :  our  only  objection  to  it  is,  that 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.  What  the  na- 
tion wants  is  increased  military  efficiency 
and  diminished  expense.  The  Bill  does 
not  secure  the  one,  and  only  partially 
realizes  the  other.  We,  however,  are 
content  to  proceed  by  steps,  if  we  are 
only  seciu-e  of  going  in  the  right  direction. 
Let  us  hope  this  measure  is  only  the  pre- 
lude to  a  series  of  others,  which  may  in- 
crease our  military  efficiency  without  in- 
creasing the  military  burdens  of  the  coun- 
try. But  union  is  strength.  The  liberal 
States  of  Europe,  like  the  sticks  in  the 
fable,  may  be  weak  in  themselves,  but  they 
can  easily  become  strong  by  mutual 
alliance.  The  time  is  not  inopportune 
for  a  league  among  the  smaller  States, 
based  upon  mutual  defence  from  attack, 
which,  if  it  could  not  preserve  peace, 
might  afford  England,  in  conjunction  with 
her  crippled  allies,  a  fulcrum  of  support 
in  time  of  need.  At  all  events,  it  is  our 
duty,  besides  attending  to  our  military 
organization  at  home,  to  enter  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  independent  States  of 
Europe,  that  if  the  autocrats  of  the  North 
persist  in  indulging  their  old  freak  of  en- 
riching themselves  at  their  neighbors*  ex- 
pense, they  may  not  find  us  unprepared 
to  maintam  the  power  and  greatness  of 
this  country. 
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The  foot  sinks  into  black  dust  at  least 
an  inch  thick.  A  startled  owl  sweeps  out 
of  the  old  belfry  window ;  the  shutters  are 
broken,  and  let  in  some  light,  and  plenty 


of  wind  and  rain  in  winter.  The  cement 
inside  the  steeple  has  rotted  away,  and  the 
soft  stone  is  crumbling  unheeded.  Some 
day  the  noble  old  tower  will  be  proclaim- 
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ed  unsafe,  and  if  no  funds  are  forthcom- 
ing, twenty  feet  will  be  taken  off  it,  and 
the  peal  of  bells  will  have  to  come  down. 
It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  this — one 
glance  is  sufficient  Everything  is  already 
rotting  and  rusting.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  six  or  eight  great  bells  are  almost  ille- 
gible ;  the  beamg  which  support  them  have 
lost  their  rivets'  heads,  and  are  all  loose, 
probably  unsafe ;  the  unpainted  wheels 
are  cracked,  and  every  time  the  bells  ring 
the  friction  from  mere  rust  and  decay  is 
very  great. 

We  may  well  ask  Builders,  Architects, 
Deans  and  Chapters  in  general,  in  these 
days  of  church  restoration,  how  they  can 
account  for  such  a  state  of  things  in  so 
many  otherwise  well-restored  churches? 
Why  are  mighty  dust-heaps  and  vagrant 
owls  almost  mvariably  to  be  found  in  the 
belfry  ?  Alas !  because  the  belfry  is  the  one 
spot  in  the  church  which  is  hardly  ever  visit- 
ed. When  a  rope  breaks,  or  a. wheel  gets 
out  of  order,  some  one  climbs  up  and 
mends  it.  When  an  antiquarian  wishes  to 
see  some  famous  peal,  or  copy  the  legend 
upon  some  bell,  he  gets  permission  to  as- 
cend the  tower — perhaps  this  may  happen 
once  in  a  year.  Yet  the  bells  are  often  the 
most  interesting  things  about  the  church. 
They  have  their  histories,  and  the  few 
words  inscribed  upon  them  are  not  unfre- 
quently  very  quaint  and  suggestive.  But 
who  is  to  stumble  up  the  old  decayed 
stairs,  or  plunge  into  the  dust  and  filth  of 
centiuries,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck  ? 
Only  a  few  enthusiasts,  who  are  powerless 
to  help  the  poor  bells  in  their  rust,  and 
the  poor  towers  in  their  rottenness. 

The  notion  that  there  is  nothing  to  do 
up  in  the  belfry  after  the  bells  are  hung, 
but  to  let  them  swing  and  everything  else 
rot,  seems  to  be  a  very  prevalent  one. 
This  natural  process  is  at  aU  events  going 
on  in  most  cathedral  towers  in  England 
at  this  moment  Thousands  are  spent 
annually  upon  the  outward  decorations ; 
every  Gothic  detail  is  carefully  replaced, 
every  mullion  repaired ;  the  interior  is  re- 
habiUtated  by  the  best  architects ;  all  is 
scrupulously  clean  about  the  nave  and 
chancel,  and  side  aisles  and  sacristy,  and 
not  even  an  organ-pipe  is  allowed  to  get  out 
of  tune ;  but  mere  is  nevertheless  a  skel- 
eton in  the  house — ^we  need  not  descend 
into  the  vaults  to  find  it — our  skeleton  is  in 
the  belfry.  His  bones  are  the  rotten  tim- 
bers, his  dust  is  the  indescribable  acciunula. 


tions  of  ages — the  vaults  are  clean  in  com- 
parison with  the  belfry.  Open  yonder  little 
door  at  the  corner  of  the  nave,  and  begin  the 
dark  ascent ;  before  you  have  gone  far  you 
will  sigh  for  the  trim  staircase  that  leads 
down  to  the  vaults.  Enter  the  windy,  dirty, 
rotten  room  where  the  poor  old  bells  that 
cannot  die  are  allowed  to  mildew  and 
crack  for  want  of  a  little  attention,  until 
they  ring  the  tower  down  in  the  angry 
resonance  of  their  revenge.  You  will 
think  of  the  well-kept  monuments  in  the 
quiet  vaults  below,  where  the  dead  lie  de- 
cently covered  in,  and  where  the  carefully- 
swept  floor  (a  trifle  damp,  maybe)  reveals 
many  a  well-worn,  but  still  legible,  epitaph 
or  funereal  symbol. 

If  the  care  of  belfries  and  tower  walls 
were  a  mere  affair  of  sentiment,  there 
might  be  room  for  regret,  but  hardly  mat- 
ter for  protest      But,  indeed,  thousands 
of  pounds  might  be  annually  saved  if  the 
anything  but  silent  ruin  going  on  inside 
our  church  towers  all  over  the  land  were 
occasionally  arrested  by  a  few  pounds' 
worth  of  timely  cement,  or  a  new  beam  or 
rivet,  just  enough  to  check  the  tremendous- 
ly increased  friction  caused  by  loose  bell 
machinery.      Every  antiquarian  has  had 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  church  towers  that 
have  literally  been  rung  to  pieces  by  the 
bells.     The  great  Bell  of  Time  will  no 
doubt  ring  down  every  tower  in  the  land 
sooner  or  later ;  but  at  present,  instead  of 
arresting  his  action,  we  assist  him  as  much 
as  possible,  by  pretending  not  to  see  the 
ravages  he  is  making  up  in  our  old  belfries. 
The  other  day  we  ascended  the  tower  of 
one  of  the  most  beautifully-restored  cathe- 
drals in  England.     It  was  by  no  means  as 
badly  kept  as  many ;  we  therefore  select  it 
as  a  good  average  specimen  to  describe. 

The  tower  and  spire  are  of  red  sand- 
stone, massive,  but  soft,  and  therefore 
specially  dependent  upon  good  cement 
and  protection  from  the  weather.  The 
shutters  were,  as  usual,  old  and  rotting ; 
large  gaps  admitted  the  rain  and  wind, 
whose  action  was  abundantly  manifest  up- 
on the  flakes  of  sofl  stone  which  lined  the 
interior  of  the  spire ;  in  places  the  old 
cement  had  completely  fallen  out,  but  the 
spire  may  still  stand  for  another  hundred 
years  or  more,  after  which  it  will  have  to 
be  taken  down  or  replaced  at  enormous 
cost  The  bell  machinery,  like  every 
machinery  intended  for  mere  peals  (not 
carillons),  was  of  course  of  the  roughest 
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kind — the  old  primitive  wheel,  and 
nothing  more.  This  simple,  and  at  the 
same  time  cumbrous  apparatus,  never  can 
work  smoothly  on  a  lai  ge  scale,  and  more 
complicated  works,  which  would  save  half 
the  friction,  might  easi'y  be  devised  ;  but 
then,  who  cares  what  the  works  up  in  the 
belfry  are  like  ?  The  wretched  man  who 
pulls  the  rope  may  sweat  and  fume,  but 
nobody  sees  him,  and  besides,  he  is  paid 
for  it.  The  tower  may  indeed  come  down 
by-and-by,  but  it  will  last  our  time,  and 
the  piety  of  posterity  will  doubtless  build 
another. 

There  are  ten  bells  in  L Cathe- 
dral, of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  largest 
weighing  i}  tons.  These  bells  are  in 
pretty  constant  use.  On  examining  the 
wheels,  I  found  them  all  to  be  more  or 
less  rough,  rotten,  and  split.  Each  wheel, 
of  course,  swung  between  two  stout 
beams.  There  was  a  rest  for  the  axle  of 
the  wheel  provided  upon  the  surface  of 
each  beam,  whilst  a  piece  of  wood  kept 
fast  by  a  movable  rivet  was  fitted  over  the 
indentation  in  which  the  axle-tree  worked, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  rising  and 
jolting  in  the  beams  when  swung.  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  go  round  and  examine 
each  socket.  In  every  case  the  rivet  was 
out,  lying  on  the  beam,  or  on  the  floor,  or 
lost ;  consequently,  whenever  the  peal  is 
rung,  the  jolting  and  creaking  alone  must, 
in  the  long  run,  greatly  injure  the  tower. 
Indeed,  I  feel  convinced  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  not  the  sound  of  the 
bells  so  much  as  the  unnecessary  friction 
of  the  neglected  bell  machinery  which 
ruins  our  towers  and  shakes  down  our 
church  spires. 

But,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  What 
ought  to  be  done  ?  We  profess  no  deep 
ardiitectural  knowledge  >  but  a  few  obvi- 
ous improvements  wUl,  no  doubt,  have 
already  suggested  themselves  to  the  read- 
er's mind. 

First,  let  architects  remember  that  the 
towers  are  not  only  good  for  bells,  but 
also  for  lovers  of  scenery;  and  let  them 
repair  the  staircases.  Unless  the  staircase 
is  decent,  safe,  and  clean,  the  neighbor- 
ing panorama  of  hill  and  dale,  land  and 
water,  will  be  lost  to  all  but  a  few  adven- 
turous climbers.  Then,  the  better  the 
ascent,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  the 
belfry  being  visited  and  cared  for.  And 
lastly,  if  the  stairs  are  mended,  perhaps 
the  walls  of  the  staircase — ^in  other  words, 


the  fabric  of  the  tower  itself— might  claim 
a  little  more  frequent  attention.  But  here 
are  the  bells  :  why  should  they  be  covered 
with- rust?  The  Belgian  bell-founders 
take  a  pride  in  sendbg  out  their  bells 
smooth  and  clean.  The  English  bell- 
founders  send  them  out  sometimes  with 
bits  of  iron  and  rough  metal  sticking  to 
them  from  the  mould,  and  flill  of  pits  and 
flaws.  Well,  they  know  that  none  will 
care  for  the  bells,  or  notice  their  con- 
dition, until  they  ^nally  crack  or  tumble 
down.  Why  turn  them  out  clean,  when 
they  are  never  to  be  clean  again  ? 

But  the  bells  should  have  their  official, 
like  the  clock.  He  should  be  called  the 
Bell-stoker.  He  should  rub  his  bells  at 
least  once  a  week ;  then  they  would  never 
rust,  the  inscriptions  would  be  preserved, 
and  the  surface  of  the  bells  being  protect- 
ed from  disintegration,  the  sound  would 
be  improved,  and  the  bells  would  be  less 
liable  to  crack.  The  stoker  should  keep 
every  rivet  in  its  place ;  the  wheels  and 
beams  should  all  be  varnished  or  painted 
regularly.  I  have  visited  many  belfries  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  never  have  I  seen 
a  bit  of  paint  or  varnish  in  one  yet.  The 
shutters  should  be  kept  from  swinging,  with 
their  flanges  sloping  downwards,  so  as  to 
keep  the  wet  from  driving  in,  whilst  allow- 
ing the  sound  to  float  freely  out  and  down 
upon  the  town.  But  a  far  more  radical 
change  is  required  in  the  machinery  of 
the  bells.  In  these  days  of  advanced 
mechanical  appliances,  it  is  disgraceful  to 
reflect  that  exactly  the  same  machinery  is 
now  used  to  swing  bells  as  was  used  in 
China  thousands  of  jrears  ago.  A  wheel 
with  a  rope  round  it — that  and  nothing 
more.  The  bell-works  might  occupy  much 
less  room,  and  the  friction,  by  some  of  the 
simplest  mechanical  appliances,  might  be 
reduced  to  almost  nothing.  An  eye  for 
the  belfry  is  a  thing  to  be  cultivated.  The 
belfry  should  look  like  a  fine  engine-room 
in  a  first-class  factory.  It  should  be  a 
pleasure,  as  well  as  an  instructive  lesson, 
to  go  into  it.  When  all  was  in  motion, 
everything  should  be  so  neatly  fitted  and 
thoroughly  oiled  that  we  should  hear  no 
sound  save  only  the  melodious  booming 
of  the  bells  themselves.  At  present,  when 
the  bells  are  rung  the  belfry  appears  to  go 
into  several  violent  convulsions,  corre- 
sponding to  the  herculean  efforts  of  the 
poor  ringers  below.  At  last  the  wheel  is 
induced  to  move  enough  for  the  clapper 
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to  hit  the  bell  an  indefinite  kind  of  bang — 
an  arduous  operation,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  repeated  in  some  kind  of  rhythm, 
according  as  the  ringer  may  or  may  not 
succeed  in  hitting  it  off  with  the  eccentric 
machinery  up  aloft.  We  shall  have  to  re- 
tvurn  to  this  subject  at  the  close  of  our 
article. 

Bells  were  not  made  for  towers,  but 
towers  for  bells.  Towers  were  originally 
nothing  but  low  lanterns,  but  when  bells 
came  mto  common  use  the  lantern  was 
hoisted  up  and  grew  into  a  spire  supported 
by  the  bell-room  or  tower.  One  would 
have  thought  that  this  fact  alone,  that  so 
many  noble  structures  owe  their  existence 
to  bells,  might  have  invested  bells  with 
a  superior  dignity,  and  given  them  an 
honorable  claim  to  the  reverence  and 
affection  of  a  diurch-and-chapel-going  na- 
tion like  our  own.  But  probably  the  only 
influence  which  will  ever  be  searching  and 
powerful  enough  to  ^et  the  wrongs  of 
our  bells  and  belfries  righted,  is  the  influ- 
ence of  a  more  diffused  musical  taste. 
No  one  in  England  really  associates  the 
bells  in  our  towers  with  musical  progres- 
sions and  musical  notation.  The  roughest 
possible  attempt  at  an  octave  is  thought 
sufficient,  and  the  most  discordant  se- 
quences are  considered  sweet  and  lovely. 
The  English  people  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  a  bell  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
musical  note;  that  consequently  a  peal 
of  bells'  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
kind  of  musical  instrument,  and  under 
some  circumstances  a  very  fine  kind. 
With  all  the  musical  agencies,  and  the 
concerts,  and  the  money,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm which  are  annually  devoted  to  music 
in  England,  we  have  yet  much  to  learn — 
so  much  that  at  times  the  prospect  seems 
hopeless.  What  shall  we  say  to  a  nation 
that  tolerates,  with  scarcely  a  protest, 
German  bands  in  every  possible  state  of 
decay?  Bands  made  out  of  a  sort  of 
Ginx's  Babies,  with  bugles,  horrid  clari- 
onets, and  battered  brass  tubes  blown  by 
asthmatic  refugees.  We  are  not  alluding 
to  some  really  good  German  bands  which 
condescend  to  the  use  of  music-desks  and 
the  kettle-drum;  but  to  those  fiendish 
nomads  who  congregate  together  in  our 
streets,  without  any  other  principle  of 
cohesion  except  what  may  be  found  in  a 
dogged  conviction  that  although  each  one 
is  incapable  of  playing  alone,  yet  all  to- 
gether have  the  power  of  creating  such  a 


brazen  pandemonium  that  sooner  or  later 
»ien  must  pay  them  to  leave  off.  What 
shall  we  say  to  a  people  who  will  hear 
without  remorse  their  favorite  tunes  on 
the  barrel-organs  of  the  period  ?  Legis- 
lation has  indeed  been  directed  against 
every  form  of  street  music  because  it  is 
noisy ^  but  never  because  it  is  unmusicaL 
In  Italy  the  government  stops  street  organs 
which  are  out  of  tune.  In  England  no 
distinction  whatever  is  drawn  between 
street  noise  and  street  music.  As  long  as 
multitudes  are  content  to  have  pianofortes 
without  having  them  in  tune,  as  long  as 
clergy  and  congregations  are  content  to 
put  up  with  the  most  squeaky  form  of  the 
harmonium,  as  long  as  organists  can  be 
found  to  play  upon  organs  as  much  out  of 
tune  as  those  portable  barrels  of  madness 
and  distraction  carried  by  the  wandering 
minstrels  of  Italy,  as  long  as  tunes  are 
allowed  to  be  performed  for  Punch  and 
Judy  upon  the  discordant  pipe  of  Pan, 
whilst  negro  melodists  thrum  the  parch- 
ment and  scratch  the  violin  with  more 
than  demoniac  energy,  so  long  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  people  to  care  for 
the  tonal  properties  of  their  bells. 

Great  bells  in  London  are  generally 
considered  insufferable  nuisances.  One 
church  with  daily  service  materially 
injures  house  property  in  the  adjoining 
streets.  But  if,  instead  of  one  or  two 
bells  cracked  or  false,  or  at  any  rate  rep- 
resenting no  true  melodic  progression, 
there  were  a  dozen  musically  tuned  and 
musically  played,  the  public  ear  would 
soon  appreciate  the  sound  as  an  agreeable 
strain  of  serial  music,  instead  of  being 
driven  mad  with  the  hoarse  gong-like  roar 
of  some  incurably  sick  bell.  We  question 
whether  there  is  a  musically  true  chime  of 
bells  in  the  whole  of  England ;  and  if  it 
exists,  we  question  whether  any  one  knows 
or  cares  for  its  musical  superiority.  Many 
chimes  are  respectable,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  bells,  which,  being  flat  or 
sharp,  completely  destroy  every  change 
that  is  rung  upon  them,  yet  it  never  occurs 
to  anybody  to  have  the  offenders  down, 
and  either  made  right  or  re-cast.  The 
Romsey  Abbey  bells,  for  instance,  an 
octave  peal  of  eight,  are  respectably  in 
tune  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh, 
which  is  too  sharp,  but  which  has  hung 
there  and  been  rung  there  ever  since  1 791, 
without  (as  far  as  we  .are  aware)  creating 
any  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood.     Similar  charges  might  be  brought 
against  most  of  our  cathedial  and  metro- 
politan chimes.     This  being  the  case,  it 
can  hardly  be  wondered  at  if  our  clock- 
chimes  are  found  equally  out  of   tune. 
We  ventiu-e  to  say  that  Big  Ben  with  his 
four  quarter-bells  and  the  Westminster 
Abbey  chimes  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
twenty-four  hours  by  any  town  in  Belgium. 
As  bells  individually  they  may  be  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent ;  but  as  musical  notes 
combined  for  musical  purposes  they  are 
simply  abominable.     Yet  the  British  citi- 
zen knows  it  not ;  nay,  he  prides  himself 
upon  the  colossal  Ben,  though  cracked ;  he 
plumes  himself  upon  the  romantic  chimes 
in  the  gray  towers  of  the   old  Abbey, 
whereof  the  explanation  is  that  the  bells 
are  to  him  as  Time  and  Noise.     But  they 
are   something  worse  than  mere  noise, 
they  are  rank  discords  and  corrupters  of 
the  public  ear.     To  hear  a  dozen  or  so  of 
quarters  struck  out  of  tune  every  day  must 
have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  hiusical  taste. 
It  makes  people  indifferent  to  tune,  which 
is  the  first  essential  of  music.     We  have 
heard  the  street  boys  whistling  Big  Ben's 
quarters  deliberately  out  of  tune.     The 
government  would  no  doubt  smile  at  the 
notion  that  it  ought  to  prohibit  such  chimes 
and  all  such  public  discords  as  public 
offences  against  taste.     Can  there  be  any 
more  lamentable  proof  of  the  truth  of  our 
much-contested  sentence,    "the   English 
are  not  a  musical  people,"  than  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  lords  and  commons,  the 
ilite  of  the  land,  who  sit  at  Westminster, 
not  a  stone's  throw  from  Big  Ben,  perhaps 
not  half  a  dozen  are  aware  that  Big  Ben 
and  his  four  attendant  quarter-bells  are 
hideously  out  of  tune  ? 

THE   BELLS   OF   BELGIUM. 

Willingly  do  I  escape  from  the  din  and 
discord  of  English  belfries  to  Belgium, 
loving  and  beloved  of  bells. 

The  wind  that  sweeps  over  her  campa- 
gnas  and  fertile  levels  is  full  of  broken 
but  melodious  whispers. 

In  Belgium,  day  and  night  are  set  to 
music — ^music  on  a  scale  tnore  colossal 
than  that  of  the  largest  orchestra  ever  yet 
heard ;  music  more  penetrating  than  the 
loudest  trumpet  or  organ  blast  For  how- 
ever large  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible  in  the  east  end 
of  London  to  hear  a  concert  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  yet  on  still  nights,  with  a  gentle  wind 


blowing,  we  have  often  at  that  distance 
distinctly  heard  Big  Ben.  Well,  in  Belgium 
every  seven  minutes  there  is  bell-music, 
not  only  for  the  whole  town,  but  for  the 
country  miles  round.      Those  carillons, 
playing  the  same  cheerful  air  every  hour 
throughout  the  year,  at  last  acquire  a 
strange  fascination  over  one  who  lives  with- 
in sight  and  hearing  of  some  such  gray  old 
church  as  St.  Rombaud,  at  Mechlin.    The 
listener  has  heard  them  at  moments  when, 
elated  with  hope,  he  was  looking  forward 
to  the  almost  immediate  realization  of 
some  long-desired  joy,  and  the  melody  of 
the  bells  has  filled  him  with   exultation. 
He  has  heard  the  same  strain  nmg  out 
in  seasons  of  depression,  and  his  heart 
has  leaped  up  at  the  sound  so  filled  with 
memories.     The  bells  may  have  again 
smitten  upon  his  ear  at  the  moment  when 
some  tragic  news  has  reached  him  ;  or  out 
in  the  fields,  steeped  in  yellow  sunshine, 
above  the  hum  of  insect  life,  the  same  tune 
has  come  to  him  between  the  pauses  of 
the  summer  wind  ;  or  deep  in  his  dreams 
through   sleep,   without  awakening  him, 
the  bells  have  somehow  mingled  their  old 
rhythm  with  his  dormant  fancies,  until  at 
last  the  sound  becomes  so  charged  with 
the  incidents  and  emotions  of  his  life,  that 
they  are  almost  as  much  parts  of  him  as 
his  memory.     When  he  comes  to  leave  a 
town  where  he  has  dwelt  for  some  time, 
he  feels  as  if  he  had  lost  a  whole  side  of 
life ;  he  misses  the  sound  of  the  friendly 
bells,  which  always  had  the  power  by  force 
of  association  to  call  up  some  emotion  con- 
genial to  the  moment, — the  sympathetic 
bells  which  seemed  always  equally  ready 
to  weep  or  to  rejoice  with  him — the  unob- 
trusive bells  so  familiar  as  never  to  be  a 
disturbance — the  gentle  bells  that  could, 
as  it  were,  ring  aside  to  themselves  when 
not  wanted,  and  yet  never  failed  to  minis- 
ter to  the  listening  spirit  whenever  it  stood 
in  need  of  their  solace,  sympathy,  or  re- 
creation. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  bell-music  every  seven  mi- 
nutes is  an  unpleasant  disturbance  or  in- 
terruption ;  its  very  frequency  enables  it 
to  become  completely  assimilated  to  our 
every-day  life.  Are  we  not  surrounded  by 
natural  changes  and  effects  quite  as  marked 
in  their  way  as  bell-music,  and  yet  which 
have  no  tendency  to  unsettle,  distract,  or 
weary  us  ?  How  loud  at  times  dees  the 
wind  blow ;  how  suddenly  on  a  dark  day 
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will  the  sun  burst  into  our  room ;  how 
shrill  is  the  voice  of  our  canary,  which  at 
last  we  hardly  heed  at  all ;  how  often  does 
a  rumbling  vehicle  pass  along  in  the 
streets,  and  yet  we  cease  neither  reading 
nor  writing  for  any  of  these. 

The  bells  musically  arranged  never  irri- 
tate or  annoy  one  in  Belgium.  Instead  of 
time  floating  by  in  blank  and  melancholy 
silence,  or  being  marked  by  harsh  and 
brazen  clashes,  time  floats  on  there  upon 
the  pulses  of  sweet  and  solemn  music. 
To  return  from  a  town  like  Mechlin  to 
chimeless  and  gong-like  England,  is  like 
coming  from  a  festival  to  a  funeral. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  stayed  at  Mechlin  in 
1837,  and  the  novelty  of  the  almost  inces- 
sant carillon  chimes  in  the  neighboring 
tower  of  St.  Rombaud  appears,  not  unna- 
turally, to  have  driven  sleep  from  his  eye- 
lids ;  yet  he  was  not  irritated  or  angry  so 
much  as  fascinated,  and  at  last  the  creatiye 
instinct  awoke  in  the  poet,  and  rising  from 
his  bed  he  inscribed  by  moonlight  the  fol- 
lowing charming  lines,  with  a  diajiiond-ring, 
upon  the  window-pane  : — 

"  J'aime  le  carillon  dans  tes  cit^s  antiques, 
O  vieux  pays,  gardien  de  tes  moeurs  domes- 

tiques, 
Noble  Flandre,  oil  le  Nord  se  r^chaiifle  en- 

gourdi 
Au  soleil  de  Castille  et  s*accouple  au  Midi! 
Le  carillon,  c'est  Phenre  inattendue  et  foUe 
Que  I'oeilcroit  voir,  v8tne  en  danseuse  esp)agnole 
Apparaitre  soudain  par  le  trou  vif  et  clair 
Que  ferait,  en  s'ouvrant,  une  porte  de  I'air. 
Elle  vient,  secouant  sur  les  toits  l^thargiques 
Son  tablier  d*  argent,  plein  de  notes  magiques 
R6veillant  sans  piti6  les  dormeurs  ennuyeux, 
Sautant  k  petits  pas  comme  un  oiseau  joyeux, 
Vibrant,  ainsi  qu*un  dard  qui  tremble  daas  la 

cible ; 
Par  un  frele  escalier  de  cristal  invisible, 
Effar^e  et  dansante,  elle  descend  des  cieux  ; 
Et  Tesprit,  ce  veilleur,  fait  d'oreilles  et  d'jreux, 
Tandisqu'eile  va,  vient,  monte  et  descend  en- 
core, 
Entend  de  marche  en  marche  errer  son  pied 
sonore ! " 

THE   CARILLON. 

To  Belgium  belongs  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing first  understood  and  felt  bells  as  mu- 
sical notes,  and  devised  that  serial  and 
colossal  musical  instrument  known  as  the 
carillon. 

"Carillon"  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
word  quadriglio  or  quadrille.  A  dreary 
kind  of  dance  music,  of  which  many  speci- 
mens still  survive,  seems  under  th£s  name 
to  have  come  from  Italy,  and  been  widely 


popular  throughout  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  People  hummed  the 
quadriglio  in  the  streets,  and  as  town 
bells,  whether  in  the  cathedral  or  the 
town  belfry,  were  regarded  as  popular 
institutions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  quadriglio  was  the  first  kind  of 
musical  tune  ever  arranged  for  a  peal  of 
bells,  and  that  these  peats  of  time-playing 
bells  became  widely  famous  under  the 
name  of  Carillons. 

The  rise  of  bell-music  in  Belgium,  like 
the  rise  of  sculpture  in  Greece,  or  painting 
in  Italy,  and  we  may  add  the  famous  art 
of  violin-making  at  Cremona,  was  sudden 
and  rapid.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
use  of  several  bells  in  connection  with 
town  clocks  was  common  enough.  Even 
little  tunes  were  played  at  the  quarters 
and  half  hours.  The  addition  of  a  second 
octave  was  clearly  only  a  matter  of  time. 
In  die  seventeenth  centiury  carillons  were 
found  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Belgium, 
and  between  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth  centuries  all  the  finest  carillons  now 
in  use,  including  those  of  Malines,  Ant- 
werp, Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Louvain,  were 
set  up.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  bells,  except  the  space 
and  strength  of  the  belfry.  Antwerp  Ca- 
thedral has  sixty-five  bells ;  St.  Rombaud, 
Mechlin,  forty-four  bells;  Bruges,  forty 
bells  and  one  bourdon,  or  heavy  bass  bell ; 
Ghent,  thirty-nine;  Toumay,  forty;  Ste. 
Gertrude,  at  Louvain,  forty. 

The  great  passion  and  genius  for  bells 
which  called  these  noble  carillons  into  exis- 
tence can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  at  its 
height.     The  Van  Aerschodts,  descend- 
ants of  the  great  bell-founding  family  of 
the  Van  den  Gheyns,  probably  make  as 
good  bells  as  their  forefathers,  or  better 
ones ;  and  certainly  the  younger  brother, 
Severin  van  Aerschodt,  retains  much  of 
the  artistic  feeling  and  genuine  pride  in  his 
bells  so  distinctive  of  the  old  founders. 
M.  Severin  is  a  good  sculptor,  and  works 
easily  and  with  real  enthusiasm  both  ia 
marble  and  in  bronze.     All  bell  machin- 
ery can  be  infinitely  better  made  now  than 
ever ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  love  of  the 
Belgians  for  their  chimes  and  carillons, 
and  the  many  modern  improvements  that 
have  been  recently  made,  we  cannot  help^ 
feeling  that  the  great  bell  period  ended  in 
1 785  with  the  death  of  the  greatest  organ« 
ist  and  carillonneur  Belgium  has  ever  pro- 
duced, Matthias  van  den  Gheyn. 
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No  one  who  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  machinery  used  for  ringing 
these  enormous  suites  of  bells,  many  of 
which  weigh  singly  several  tons,  can  well 
appreciate  all  that  is  implied  in  the  words, 
"Carillons  aux  clavecins  et  aux  tam- 
bours," or,  in  plain  English,  musical 
chimes  played  by  a  barrel,  and  played 
from  a  key-board. 

Up  in  every  well-stored  belfry  in  Bel- 
gium there  is  a  small  room  devoted  to  a 
large  revolving  barrel,  exactly  similar  in 
principle  to  that  of  a  musical -box.  It  is 
fitted  all  over  with  little  spikes,  each  of 
which  in  its  turn  lifts  a  tongue,  the  extrem- 
ity of  which  pulls  a  wire,  which  raises  a 
hammer,  which,  lastly,  falls  upon  a  bell 
and  strikes  the  required  note  of  a  tune. 
We  have  only  to  imagine  a  barrel-organ 
of  the  period,  in  which  the  revolving  bar- 
rel, instead  of  opening  a  succession  of 
tubes,  pulls  a  succession  of  wires  commu- 
nicating with  bell-hammers,  and  we  have 
roughly  the  conception  of  the  "carillon 
aux  tambours." 

But  up  in  that  windy  quarter  there  is 
another  far  more  important  chamber,  the 
room  of  the  clavecin^  or  key-board.  We 
found  even  in  Belgium  that  these  rooms, 
once  the  constant  resort  of  choice  musical 
spirits,  and  a  great  centre  of  interest  to  the 
whole  town,  were  now  but  seldom  visited. 
Some  of  the  clavecins^  like  that  in  Tour- 
nay  belfry,  for  instance,  we  regret  to  say, 
are  shockingly  out  of  repair ;  we  could  not 
ascertain  that  there  was  any  one  in  the 
town  capable  of  playing  it,  or  that  it  had 
been  played  upon  recently  at  all.  Imag- 
ine, instead  of  spikes  on  a  revolving  barrel 
being  set  to  lift  wire-pulling  tongues,  the 
hand  of  man  performing  this  operation  by 
simply  striking  the  wire-pulling  key,  or 
tongue,  and  we  have  the  rough  conception 
of  the  carillon-claveciny  or  bells  played 
from  a  key-board.  The  usual  apparatus 
of  the  carillon-clavecin  in  Belgium,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  is  extremely  rough.  It 
presents  the  simple  spectacle  of  a  number 
of  jutting  handles,  of  about  the  size  and 
look  of  small  rolling-pins,  each  of  which 
communicates  most  obviously  and  directly 
with  a  wire  which  pulls  the  bell-smiting 
hammer  overhead.  The  performer  has 
this  rough  key-board  arranged  before  him 
in  semitones,  and  can  play  upon  it  just 
as  a  piano  or  an  organ  is  played 
tipon,  only  that  instead  of  striking  the 
keys,   or  pegs,   with  his  finger,   he  has 


to  administer  a  sharp  blow  to  each  with 
his  gloved  fist. 

How,  with  such  a  machine,  intricate 
pieqcs  of  music,  and  even  organ  volunta- 
ries, were  played,  as  we  know  they  were, 
is  a  mystery  to  us.  The  best  living  caril- 
lonneurs  sometimes  attempt  a  rough  outline 
of  some  Italian  overture,  or  a  tune  with 
variations,  which  is,  after  all,  played  more 
accurately  by  the  barrel ;  but  the  great 
masterpieces  of  Matthias  van  den  Gheyn, 
which  have  lately  been  unearthed  from 
their  long  repose,  are  declared  to  be  quite 
beyond  the  skill  of  any  player  now  living. 
The  inference  we  must  draw  is  sad  and 
obvious.  The  age  of  carillons  is  past,  the 
art  of  playing  them  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
lost  art,  and  the  love  and  the  popular  pas- 
sion that  once  was  lavished  upon  them  has 
died  out,  and  left  but  a  pale  flame  in  the 
breasts  of  the  worthy  citizens  who  are  still 
^oud  of  their  traditions,  but  vastly  prefer 
the  mechanical  performance  of  the  tam- 
bour to  the  skill  of  any  carillonneur  now 
living. 

The  supply  of  high-class  carillonneurs 
ceased  with  the  demand ;  but  why  did  the 
demand  cease?  The  only  explanation 
which  occurs  to  us  is  this  : — the  carillon- 
neur was  once  the  popular  music-maker  of 
the  people,  at  a  time  when  good  music 
was  scarce,  just  as  the  preacher  was  once 
the  popular  instructor  of  the  people  when 
good  books  were  scarce.  Now  the  people 
can  get  music,  and  good  music,  in  a  hun- 
dred other  forms.  It  is  the  bands,  and 
pianos,  and  the  immense  multiplication  of 
cheap  editions  of  music,  and  the  generally 
increased  facilities  of  making  music,  which 
have  combined  to  kill  the  carillonneurs  and 
depose  carillons  from  their  once  lordly 
position  of  popular  favor  to  the  subordi- 
nate office  of  playing  tunes  to  the  clock. 

WTien  Peter  van  den  Gheyn,  the  bell- 
founder,  put  up  his  modest  octave  of  bells 
in  1562,  at  Louvain,  his  carillon  was, 
doubtless,  thought  a  miracle  of  tune-play- 
ing. But  at  that  time  German  music  did  not 
exist.  Palestrina,  then  just  emerging  from 
obscurity,  was  hardly  understood  outside 
Italy.  Monteverde  and  Lulli  were  not 
yet  bom.  But  Matthias  van  den  Gheyn, 
the  carillonneur,  died,  Handel  and  Bach 
had  already  passed  away,  Haydn  was  still 
living,  Mozart  was  at  his  zenith,  Beetho- 
ven was  fifteen  years  old,  and  every  form 
of  modern  music  was  created,  and  already 
widely  spread  throughout  Europe.    These 
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facts  seem  to  us  to  explain  the  decreasing 
attention  paid  to  carillon  music  in  Belgium. 
The  public  ear  has  now  become  glutted 
with  every  possible  form  of  music.  People 
have  also  become  fastidious  about  tune 
and  harmony,  and  many  fine  carillons 
which  satisfied  our  forefathers  are  now 
voted  well  enough  for  clock  chimes,  but 
not  for  serious  musical  performances. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
taste  for  carillon  music  should  not  be  reviv- 
ed. Bells  can  be  cast  in  perfect  tune,  and 
the  exquisite  English  machinery  for  playing 
them  ought  to  tempt  our  bell-founders  to 
emulate  their  Belgian  brothers  in  the  fine- 
toned  qualities  of  their  bells. 

MATTHIAS   VAN   DEN   GHEYN. 

Let  us  now  try  and  form  some  concep- 
tion of  what  has  actually  been  realized  by 
skilled  players  on  the  carillon  key-board, 
by  glancing  at  some  of  the  carillon  music 
still  extant,  and  assisting  in  imagination 
at  one  of  those  famous  carillon  siances 
which  were  once  looked  forward  to  by  the 
Belgians  as  our  Handel  festivals  are  now 
looked  forward  to  by  the  lovers  of  music 
in  England. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there 
was  probably  no  town  in  Belgium  more  fre- 
,  quented  than  the  ancient  and  honorable 
collegiate  town  of  I^ouvain.  Its  univer- 
sity has  always  had  a  splendid  reputation, 
and  at  this  day  can  boast  of  some  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  Europe.  Its  town- 
hall,  a  miracle  of  thirteenth-century  Goth- 
ic, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  build- 
ings of  that  age.  The  oak  carving  in  its 
churches,  especially  that  of  Ste.  Gertrude, 
is  of  unsurpassed  richness,  and  attests  the 
enormous  wealth  formerly  lavished  by  the 
Louvainiers  upon  their  churches.  The 
library  is  the  best  kept  and  most  interest- 
ing in  Belgium,  and  the  set  of  bells  in 
St.  Peter's  Church,  if  not  the  finest,  can 
at  least  boast  of  having  for  many  years 
been  presided  over  by  the  greatest  caril- 
lonneur  and  one  of  the  most  truly  illustrious 
composers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mat- 
thias van  den  Gheyn. 

On  the  I  St  July,  1745,  the  town  of 
Louvain  was  astir  at  an  early  hour :  the 
worthy  citizens  might  be  seen  chatting 
eagerly  at  their  shop  doors,  and  the  crowds 
of  visitors  who  had  been  pouring  into  the 
town  the  day  before  were  gathering  in 
busy  groups  in  the  great  square  of  Lou- 
vain, which  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 


town-hall,  and  on  the  other  by  the  church 
of  St  Peter's.  Amongst  the  crowd  might 
be  observed  not  only  many  of  the  most 
eminent  musicians  in  Belgium,  but  nobles, 
connoisseurs,  and  musical  amateurs,  who 
had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  hear  die  great  competition  for  the 
important  post  of  carillonneur  to  the  town 
of  Louvain. 

All  the  principal  organists  of  the  place 
were  to  compete :  and  amongst  them  a 
young  man  aged  twefity-four,  the  organist 
of  St.  Peter's,  who  was  descended  from 
the  great  family  of  bell-founders  in  Belgi- 
um, and  whose  name  was  already  well 
known  throughout  the  country — Matthias 
van  den  Gheyn. 

The  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates, 
the  burgomasters,  in  short,  the  powers  civil 
and  ecclesiasticaj,  had  assembled  in  force 
to  give  weight  to  the  proceedings.  As 
the  hour  approached,  not  only  the  great 
square  but  all  the  streets  leading  to  it  be- 
came densely  thronged,  and  no  doubt  the 
demand  for  windows  at  Louvain,  over 
against  St.  Peter's  tower,  was  as  great  as 
the  demand  for  balconies  in  the  city  of 
London  on  Lord  Mayor's  day. 

Each  competitor  was  to  play  at  sight 
the  airs  which  were  to  be  given  to  him  at 
the  time,  and  the  same  pieces  were  to  be 
given  to  each  in  turn.  To  prevent  all 
possible  collusion  between  the  jury  and 
the  players,  no  preludes  whatever  were  to 
be  permitted  before  the  performance  of 
the  pieces,  nor  were  the  judges  to  know 
who  was  pla)dng  at  any  given  moment. 
Lots  were  to  be  cast  in  the  strictest  secre- 
cy, and  the  players  were  to  take  their 
seats  as  the  lots  fell  upon  them.  The 
names  of  the  trial  pieces  have  been  pre- 
served, and  the  curiosity  of  posterity  may 
derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  perusal 
of  the  following  list,  highly  characteristic 
of  the  musical  taste  of  that  epoch  (1745) 
in  Belgium.  "La  Folie  d'Hispanie," 
"  LaBergerie,"  "  Caprice,"  and  one  "An- 
dante." 

M.  Loret  got  through  his  task  very  cred- 
itably. Next  to  him  came  M.  Leblancq, 
who  completely  broke  down  in  "La  Ber- 
gerie,"  being  unable  to  read  the  music. 
M.  van  Driessche  came  third,  and  gave 
general  satisfaction.  M.  de  Laet  was 
fourth,  but  he  too  found  the  difficulties  of 
"  La  Bergerie  "  insuperable,  and  gave  it 
up  in  despair.  Lastly  came  Matthias  van 
den  Gheyn,  but  before  he  had  got  through 
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his  task  the  judges  and  the  great  assembly  elaborate  enough  for  the  piano  and  organ, 
besides  had  probably  made  up  their  minds ;  were  actually  played  by  Van  den  GheyA 
there  was  no  comparison  between  him  and  upon  the  beUs.  They  are  bell-like  in  the 
his  predecessors.  Loret  and  Van  Driess-  extreme,  full  of  the  most  plaintive  melody, 
che,  both  eminent  professors,  were  indeed  and  marked  by  peculiar  effects,  which 
placed  second,  and  the  rest  were  not  nothing  but  bells  can  render  adequately, 
worth  placing ;  but  beyond  all  shadow  of  If  ever  we  are  to  have  effective  carillon 
a  doubt  the  last  competitor  was  the  only  music,  these  compositions  and  their  gen- 
man  worthy  to  make  carillon  music  for  eral  laws  must  be  closely  studied.  The 
the  town  and  neighborhood  of  Louvain,  difficulty  of  arranging  and  harmonizing 
and  accordingly  Van  den  Gheyn  was  duly  tunes  for  bells  seems  to  baffle  all  attempts 
installed  in  the  honorable  position  of  caril-  hitherto  made  in  England.  The  resonance 
lonneur,  which  he  held  conjointly  with  that  of  the  bell  renders  so  much  impracticable 
of  organist  at  the  church  of  St  Peter's,  that  upon  piano  or  organ  is  highly  cffec- 
His  duties  consisted  in  playing  the  bells  tive.  The  sounds  run  into  each  other,  and 
every  Sunday  for  the  people,  also  on  all  horrid  discords  result  unless  the  harmonies 
the  regular  festivals  of  the  Church,  on  the  are  skilfully  adapted  to  the  peculiarities 
municipal  feast-days,  besides  a  variety  of  of  bell  sound. 

special  occasions,  in  short  whenever  the  In  this  adaptation  Van  den  Gheyn,  as 

town  thought  fit.     He  was  bound  to  have  we  might  suppose,  is  a  master,  but  such 

his  bells  in  tune,  and  forbidden  to  allow  a  master  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any 

any  one  to  take  his  place  as  deputy  on  one  to  conceive  who  has  not  closely  stud- 

the  great  occasions.    His  salary  was  small,  ied  his  carillon  music     One  great  secret 

but   there  were   extra  fees  awarded  him  of  bell-playing,  overlooked  in  the  setting 

upon  great  occasions,  and  on  the  whole  of  all  our  barrels,  is  to  avoid  ever  striking 

he  doubtless  found  his  post  tolerably  lu-  even  the  two  notes  of  a  simple  third  quite 

crative,  without  being  by  any  means  a  simultaneously.      Let  any  one  take  two 

sinecure.  small    bells,   or    even  two   wine-glasses 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  this  great  tuned  to  a  third.     Let  him  strike  them 

genius  was  not  destined  always  to  spend  exactly  at  the  same  time,  and   he    will 

himself  upon  the  trivially  popular  airs  of  hardly  get  the  sound  of  a  third  at  all ;  he 

the  period,  such  as  appear  to  have  been  will  only  get  a  confused  medley  of  vibra- 

chosen  for  his  ordeal.  tions :  but  let  hun  strike  one  ever  so  Uttle 

The  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Che-  before  or  after  the  other,  and  the  ear  will 
valier  van  Elewyck  have  resulted  in  the  instantly  receive  so  definite  an  impression 
discovery  and  restoration  to  the  world  of  of  a  thi^d,  that  however  the  sounds  may 
more  than  fifty  compositions  belonging  to  mix  afterwards,  the  musical  sense  will  rest 
this  great  master,  who  has  indeed  had  a  satisfied.  We  are  not  now  concerned 
narrow  escape  of  being  lost  to  posterity,  with  the  reasons  of  this,  it  is  simply  a  fact ; 
We  quite  agree  with  MM.  Lemmens  and  and  of  course  the  same  rule  holds  good  in 
Fetis  that  some  of  the  "  Morceaux  Fu-  a  still  greater  degree  with  reference  to 
gu^s  "  (now  for  the  first  time  published,  by  sixths  and  chords  of  three  or  more  notes, 
Schott  et  Cie.,  Brussels,  and  Regent  Street,  when  struck  upon  bells.  The  simultane- 
London)  are  quite  equal,  as  far  as  they  ous  striking,  and  hence  confusion  of  vibra- 
go,  to  similar  compositions  by  Handel  and  tions,  cannot  of  course  be  always  avoided ; 
Bach ;  at  the  same  time  they  have  a  strik-  but  whenever  it  can  be,  we  shall  find  that 
ing  individuality  and  almost  wild  tender-  it  is  avoided  by  Van  den  Gheyn.  It  is 
ness  and  poetry  peculiarly  their  own.  As  true  he  is  not  always  at  the  pains  of  writ- 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  splendid  com-  ing  his  thirds  with  a  quaver  and  a  crotchet, 
positions  should  any  longer  be  forgotten,  to  indicate  the  non-simultaneity  of  the 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  alludmg  to  stroke  ;  but  we  are  more  and  more  con- 
some  of  their  prominent  characteristics,  vinced  that  whenever  it  was  possible,  his 
And,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  say  that  they  bells  were  struck,  often  with  great  rapid 
are  wonderful  examples  of  what  may  be  ity,  no  doubt,  but  one  after  the  other, 
inspired  by  bells,  and  of  the  kind  of  music  Indeed,  any  one  who  has  sat  and  played, 
which  is  alone  capable  of  making  an  effect  as  the  writer  of  this  article  has  done,  upon 
upon  the  carillon.  Van  den  Gheyn* s  own  carillon  in  St.  Peter's 

The  "  Morceaux  Fugues,"  though  quite  belfry,  will  see  how  next  to  impossible  it 
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would  be,  with  the  rough  and  heavy  ma- 
chinery there  provided,  to  strike  three  notes 
simultaneously  in  a  passage  of  consider- 
able length,  such  as  the  brilliant  passage, 
for  instance,  in  sixths,  with  a  pedal  bass, 
which  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  first  Mor- 
ceau  Fugu6. 

A^ain,  the  use  of  one  long  pedal  note 
runnmg  through  three  or  four  bars  in  har- 
mony with  a  running  treble,  may  have 
been  suggested  originally  by  bells.  It  is 
a  well-known  favorite  effect  of  S.  Bach, 
in  his  great  pedal  fugues,  and  has  been 
transferred  to  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  by  Mendelssohn,  conspicuously  in 
one  of  his  violoncello  sonatas ;  but  it  is 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  carillonneur, 
and  has  been  used  over  and  over  again  by 
Van  den  Gheyn  with  thrilling  emphasis. 

In  the  second  Morceau  Fugu6  we  see 
how  magnificently  deep  bells  may  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  pedal  pipes. 
In  this  massive  and  solemn  movement,  a 
subject  of  remarkable  breadth  and  power, 
a  truly  colossal  subject,  suitable  to  its 
colossal  instrument,  is  given  out  and  car- 
ried through  with  bass  pedal  bells,  and  a 
running  accompaniment  in  the  treble. 
The  use  of  smaller  shrill  bells,  to  pick 
out  what  we  may  call  little  definite  sound- 
specks,  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  ear 
towards  the  close,  and  prevents  our  expe- 
riencing the  slightest  effect  of  monotonous 
din  throughout  this  wonderfully  sustained 
and  majestic  piece.  The  way  in  which 
the  final  cadenza  is  led  up  to  is  masterly. 
That  cadenza  is,  in  fact,  a  bravoura  pas- 
sage of  great  rapidity,  the  treble  part  of 
which  it  might  tax  a  respectable  violinist 
to  get  through  creditably,  and  how  it  was 
ever  played  upon  a  Belgian  clavecin 
passes  our  comprehension. 

The  whole  of  this  second  Morceau  is  so 
fresh  and  so  prophetic  in  its  anticipation 
of  modern  musical  effects,  that  it  might 
have  been  written  by  Mendelssohn;  in- 
deed, in  many  places,  it  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  passages  m  his  organ  sonatas. 

But  we  must  not  be  tempted  any  longer 
to  discourse  upon  what  baffles  all  de- 
scription ;  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from 
the  music  to  the  man,  and  see  him  as  he 
lived  and  moved  a  hundred  years  ago 
before  the  eyes  of  the  worthy  Louvai- 
niers. 

Old  men  at  Louvain  remember  well  the 
descriptions  of  him  still  current  in  the  days 
of  their  youth. 


It  is  Simday  afternoon,  the  great  square 
of  Louvain  is  full  of  gay  loungers.  The 
citizens,  who  have  hardly  had  time  to  speak 
to  each  other  during  the  week,  now  meet 
and  discuss  the  latest  news  from  France, 
the  market  prices,  the  state  of  trade. 
There  are  plenty  of  young  students  there 
from  the  university,  and  as  they  promenade 
up  and  down  the  Grande  Place,  we  may 
well  believe  that  they  are  not  wholly  insen- 
sible to  the  charmsof  the  wealthy  burghers' 
daughters,  who  then  (and  now  throughout 
Belgium)  considered  Sunday  as  their  es- 
pecial /e/^-day.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  enter  the  place  and  mingle  in  the 
crowd.  Presently  there  is  a  sudden  move- 
ment in  the  little  knot  of  stragglers  just 
where  the  Rue  de  Bruxelles  leads  into  the 
Grande  Place.  People  turn  round  to 
look,  and  the  crowd  makes  way,  as  an 
elderly-looking  man,  wearing  a  three-cor- 
nered hat,  and  carrying  a  heavy  stick 
with  a  large  wooden  knob  at  the  top, 
comes  smiling  towards  us.  On  all  sides 
he  is  greeted  with  friendly  and  respectful 
recognition,  and  presently  he  stops  to 
chat  with  one  of  the  town  council,  and, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  inquires  if  any 
important  persons  have  newly  arrived  in 
town. 

The  appearance  of  Matthias  van  den 
Gheyn,  for  that  is  our  elderly  gentleman, 
is  altogether  distinguished.  He  wears  a 
warm  and  glossy  black  coat  of  the  period, 
his  voluminous  white  cravat  is  fastidiously 
clean,  his  waistcoat  and  knee-breeches 
are  of  the  finest  black  silk,  and  his  shoes 
are  set  off  with  handsome  gold  buckles. 
His  deportment  is  that  of  a  man  of  the 
world  accustomed  to  good  society ;  and 
there  is  a  certain  good-natured,  but  self- 
reliant,  aplomb  about  him  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  is  quite  aware  of  his  own 
importance,  and  expects  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  consideration  which  he  re- 
ceives. 

After  chatting  for  twenty  minutes  or  so, 
during  which  time  his  quick  eye  has  disco- 
vered most  of  the  strangers  in  the  crowd 
who  may  have  come  to  Louvain'to  hear  him 
play,  he  turns  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  having  doffed  his  holiday  costume  and 
dressed  himself  in  light  flannels,  ascends 
the  winding  staircase,  and  is  soon  seated 
at  his  clavecin.  His  performances,  almost 
always  improvisations  on  those  Sunday 
afternoons,  are  said  to  have  been  quite 
unique.     Fantasias,  airs  varices,  fugues  in 
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four  parts,  were  tossed  about  on  the  bells, 
and  streamed  out  in  truly  wild  and  magic 
music  over  the  town.  The  sound  was 
audible  far  out  in  the  fields  around  Lou- 
vain  ;  and  people  at  Everley  might  stand 
still  to  listen  as  the  music  rose  and  fell 
between  the  pauses  of  the  wind. 

The  performance  usually  lasted  about 
half  an  hour,  after  which  time  Van  den 
Gheyn  would  resume  his  best  suit,  three- 
cornered  hat,  and  massive  walking-stick, 
and  come  down  to  mingle  freely  in  the 
throng  and  receive  the  hearty  congratula- 
tions and  compliments  of  his  friends  and 
admirers. 

Matthias  van  den  Gheyn  married  young, 
and  had  a  numerous  family.  His  wife  was 
a  sensible  woman,  and  did  a  thriving 
business  in  the  cloth  trade.  Madame 
van  den  Gheyn  had  many  customers,  and 
her  husband  had  many  pupils,  and  thus 
this  worthy  couple  supported  themselves 
and  their  children  in  comfort  and  pros- 
perity, deserving  and  receiving  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  the  good  Louvainiers. 

Matthias  van  den  Gheyn  was  bom  in 
1721  ;  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  (the  same 
year  that  he  was  appointed  carillonneur  of 
Louvain)  he  married  Marie  Catherine 
Lintz,  a  Louvain  girl  aged  twenty-one,  by 
whom  he  had  seventeen  children.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  in  1 785. 

The  present  famous  Belgian  bell-found- 
ers, Andr6  Louis  van  Aerschodt  and 
Severin  van  Aerschodt,  are  the  sons  of 
Anne  Maximiliane,  the  granddaughter  of 
the  great  carillonneur,  Matthias  van  den 
Gheyn. 

These  gentlemen  cast  nearly  all  the 
good  bells  that  are  made  in  Belgium. 

ENGLISH   BELL-WORKS. 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  us  speak  a 
good  word  for  the  English. 

^he  English  bell-founders,  it  is  true,  do 
not  at  present  seem  to  have  the  right  feel- 
ing about  bells,  or  any  great  sense  of  the 
importance  of  tune ;  but  the  English  bell 
mechanism  is  beyond  comparison  the  first 
in  the  world. 

We  should  order  our  bells  in  Belgium, 
and  get  them  fitted  with  clavecin  and  ca- 
rillon machinery  in  England. 

The  new  carillon  machinery  invented  by 
Gillett  and  Bland,  and  applied  to  a  set  of 
Belgian  bells  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  oc- 
cupies about  a  third  of  the  room  used  by 
the  Belgian  works,  and  does  away  with  the 


immense  strain  upon  the  barrel,  and  the 
immense  resistance  offered  by  the  clavecin 
keys  to  the  performer  under  the  old  system. 
In  the  old  system  the  little  spikes  on  the 
revolving  bartel  had  to  lift  tongues  commu- 
nicating by  wires  directly  with  the  heavy 
hammers,  which  had  thus  to  be  raised  and 
let  fall  on  the  outside  of  the  bell.  In  the 
new  system  the  spikes  have  nothing  to  do 
with  lifting  the  hammers.  The  hammers 
are  always  kept  lifted  by  a  system  of  ma- 
chinery devised  specially  for  this  heavy 
work.  All  the  little  spikes  have  to  do  is 
to  lift  tongues  communicating  with  wires 
which  have  no  longer  the  heavy  task  of 
raising  the  hammers,  but  merely  of  letting 
them  slide  off  on  to  the  bells. 

The  force  required  for  this  is  compara- 
tively slight ;  and  if  we  substitute  for  the 
barrel  with  spikes  a  key-board  played  by 
human  fingers,  thus  making  the  fingers, 
through  pressure  on  the  keys,  perform  the 
task  of  the  barrel-spike  in  letting  off  the 
hammer,  any  lady  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  a  piano-forte  or  organ  key-board 
will  be  found  equal  to  the  task  of  playing 
on  the  carillon.  This  was  a  result  proba- 
bly never  contemplated  by  the  old  caril- 
lonneurs,  who  used  to  strip  and  go  in  for  a 
sort  of  pugilistic  encounter  with  a  vast  row 
of  obdurate  pegs  in  front  of  them.  The 
pegs  have  vanished,  and  in  their  place  we 
have  a  small  and  tempting  row  of  keys, 
which  occupies  about  the  same  space,  and 
is  almost  as  easy  to  play  upon,  as  a  small 
organ  key-board. 

The  Croydon  carillon  machine  which  we 
have  lately  examined  plays  hymn-tunes  on 
eight  bells.  The  largest  of  these  bells 
weighs  31  cwt,  and  the  others  are  in  pro- 
portion. Yet  the  machine  (which  stands 
under  a  glass  case)  is  only  3  feet  long,  2 
feet  wide,  and  3  feet  9  inches  in  height. 
The  musical  barrel,  made  of  hazdwood 
(there  is  no  key-board),  is  10  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  14  inches  long;  the  spikes  on 
the  barrels  for  letting  off  the  heavy  ham- 
mers are  only  i-i6th  of  an  inch  square. 
When  we  compare  the  delicacy  of  this  ma- 
chinery, which  looks  like  the  magnified 
works  of  a  musical  box,  with  the  prodigious 
effects  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  one  can- 
not help  feeling  convinced  that  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  every  tuneful  peal  in  the 
kingdom  will  be  fitted  with  this  beautiful 
apparatus. 

Meanwhile  we  cannot  help  repeating  in 
more  detail  a  suggestion  made  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  this  article,  and  which  oc- 
curs to  us  whenever  we  enter  a  dilapidated 
belfry  full  of  creaking  wheels  and  rotten 
timbers.  Before  we  think  of  key-boards 
and  barrels,  let  us  supply  some  simple  ma- 
chinery for  the  common  ringing  of  the  bells. 
We  hear  about  towers  being  rung  down  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  bells ;  but  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  they  are  rocked  down  by 
the  friction  of  coarse  machinery.  If  all 
the  bellowing  of  the  Prussian  guns  failed 
to  make  any  material  impression  upon  the 
fragile  stone  fili^ee  work  of  the  Strasbourg 
tower,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  sound  of  bells 
has  much  to  do  with  the  ruin  of  brickwork 
and  masonry. 

In  connection  with  the  swinging  of  a 
heavy  bell  there  always  must  be  consid- 
erable strain  upon  the  tower.  But  the  fric- 
tion might  be  indefinitely  diminished  if  the 
bell  machinery  worked  smoothly,  and  the 
labor,  at  present  herculean,  of  the  poor 
bell-ringer  might  be  reduced  to  almost  zero 
were  that  machinery  a  little  more  scientific. 
When  .it  is  once  understood  that  an  im- 
proved system  of  tolling  the  bells  would 
save  Deans  and  Chapters  all  over  the 
country  enormous  sums  of  money,  by  sus- 
pending the  wear  and  tear  which  now  goes 
on  in  all  our  cathedral  towers,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  little  opposition  will  be 
raised  by  those  who  have  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages. Bell-ringers  are  doubtless  the  most 
obstinate  set  of  men ;  but  if  they  were  paid 
the  same  for  working  machineiY  which  pro- 
duced twice  as  much  effect  with  less  than 
half  the  labor,  they  too  would  soon  give  in  to 
a  better  system.  That  ungrateful  and  bar- 
barous rope  and  wheel,  whose  action  upon 
the  bell  is  now  so  uncertain,  would  proba- 
bly disappear,  and  give  place  to  something 
like  a  handle,  a  piston,  or  even  a  key-board 
and  a  set  of  wheels  and  pulleys.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  why,  with  a  better  tol- 
ling mechanism,  one  man  might  not  ring 


half  a  dozen  bells,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
half  a  dozen  men  being  often  set  to  ring  a 
single  big  bell.  We  make  these  suggestions 
with  the  more  confidence  because  they  have 
been  favorably  entertained  by  the  heads 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  firms  of  horol- 
ogy in  England.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
in  accordance  with  our  suggestions  these 
gentlemen  have  promised  to  give  their  at- 
tention to  the  development  of  a  better 
mechanism  for  the  tolling  of  bells. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  reader  try  and  re- 
member the  mechanical  improvements 
which  have  been  already  realized,  and  let 
him  by  a  stretch  of  imagination  realize 
those  which  have  in  the  foregoing  pages 
been  suggested.  We  shall  then,  indeed, 
pity  him  if  he  is  able  to  read  the  following 
affecting  narrative  without  emotion. 

When  Big  Tom  at  York  has  to  perform 
the  arduous  operation  of  striking  the  hour, 
a  truly  heart-rending  spectacle  is  said  to 
occur.  A  strong  man,  who  has,  doubt- 
less, long  since  grown  insensible  to  the 
sufferings  of  his  victim,  ascends  the  tower, 
and  advancing  towards  a  mighty  hammer, 
raises  it  often  to  a  most  cruel  height  above 
the  bell,  and  bangs  out  the  hour  with  a  fe- 
rocity more  than  enough  to  shatter  the  con- 
stitution of  even  Tom.    . 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  bronze 
fragments  of  this  doomed  bell  lie  thickly 
scattered  beneath  him.  An  old  bell  which 
has  gone  cracked  or  out  of  tune  has  no  real 
objection  to  be  melted  or  recast — nay,  it 
often  bears  the  fact  proudly  inscribed  upon 
its  regenerated  front ;  but  to  be  deliber- 
ately pulverized  by  the  brutal  and  irregu- 
lar assaults  of  a  remorseless  destroyer, 
that  is  indeed  too  much  for  any  bell  to 
bear.  We  say  it  with  shame  and  sorrow. 
Poor  Tom  of  York,  formerly  called  Great 
Peter,  and  weighing  10  tons  15  cwt,  is 
being  literally  beaten  to  death. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 
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There  can  now*  be  seen  every  even- 
ing, towards  the  west,  a  brilliant  orb, 
Tdiich  many  take  for  the  Evening  Star. 

*  When  this  paper  appears,  however,  there  will  be 
two  Evening  Stars— Venus  wad  Jupiter  shining  with 
rival  lustre  in  the  western  sky.  The  two  planets 
will  be  quite  close  to  each  other  on  May  12,  Jupiter 
afterwards  passing  away  from  Venus  westward. 


Indeed,  Venus  herself— the  true  Vesper 
— when  seen  under  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, scarcely  exceeds  in  brilliancy  the 
pseudo- Vesper  which  now  illumines  our 
evening  skies;  and,  setting  aside  tele- 
scopic aid,  even  the^practised  astronomer 
can  only  distinguish  her  from  this  beau- 
tiful orb  by  a  certain  faint  tinge  of  yellow 
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which  characterizes  her  lustre.  The  planet 
which  for  the  nonce  usurps  her  place  as 
the  Star  of  Eve  is  the  giant  Jupiter — far 
more  distant  than  she  is  both  from  us  dnd 
from  the  sun,  and  far  less  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, but  making  up,  or  nearly  so,  for 
both  these  circumstances  by  his  mighty 
bulk,  and  also,  as  will  presently  appear, 
by  a  peculiar  light-giving  power,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  the  Planet  of  Love. 

I  purpose  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  noblest 
planet  of  the  solar  system,  and  then  to 
consider  certain  circumstances  which,  as  1 
judge,  have  received  far  less  attention 
than  they  deserve.  And  although  in  the 
course  of  this  paper  I  shall  have  to  refer  to 
several  details  which  I  have  already  dealt 
with  at  length  in  "  Other  Worlds  than 
Ours,"  yet  I  shall,  for  the  most  part,  di- 
rect the  reader's  attention  to  new  matter 
— in  fact,  to  considerations  which  have 
occurred  to  me,  or  have  been  discussed  by 
others,  since  the  second  edition  of  that 
work  was  published. 

Jupiter  is  a  globe  exceeding  our  earth 
some  twelve  hundred  times  in  volume, 
but  made  of  matter  whose  average  density 
is  so  much  lighter  than  the  earth's  that  his 
weight  exceeds  hers  but  about  three  hund- 
red times.  Let  this  last  point  not  be  mis- 
understood, however.  It  can  by  no  means 
be  asserted  that  the  matter  composing 
Jupiter's  globe  is  lighter — ^bulk  for  bulk — 
than  our  rocks,  or  even  than  our  metals.  It 
is  only  on  the  average  that  he  is  of  small 
density.  We  may  put  the  matter  thus. 
A  globe  as  large  as  Jupitef  seems  to  be, 
made  of  some  substance  about  one-fourth 
heavier  than  water — ^bulk  for  bulk — would 
be  equal  to  Jupiter  in  mass  or  weight ; 
whereas  a  globe  as  large  as  our  earth  ts 
known  to  be,  would  have  to  be  made  of  a 
substance  more  than  five  times  as  heavy 
as  water  to  equal  her  in  mass. 

Jupiter  is  more  than  five  times  as  far 
from  the  sun  as  our  earth  is  ;  and  instead 
of  one  year,  he  occupies  nearly  twelve 
years  in  travelling  once  on  his  path  around 
the  ruling  centre  of  the  planetary  scheme. 
As  he  speeds  along  his  noble  orbit  he  ro- 
tates very  swiftly  ;  so  that,  notmthstand- 
ing  his  giant  bulk,  he  turns  completely 
round  upon  his  axis  about  five  times  du- 
ring the  interval  whicl^this  little  earth  oc- 
cupies in  making  two  rotations — that  is, 
during  two  days. 

Jupiter  is  attended  by  no  less  than  four 


moons,  and  these  moons  seem  to  be  made 
of  even  lighter  material  than  the  planet  it- 
self ;  for  the  densest  would  be  much  more 
than  outweighed  by  half  its  bulk  of  water. 
In  this  respect  they  differ  greatly  from  our 
own  moon,  which  would  outweigh  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  much  more  than  three  times. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  in  the  case  of 
Jupiter  and  his  attendant  family  we  have 
to  consider  relations  differing  wholly  in 
character  from  those  presented  by  our 
own  earth  and  her  satellite,  the  moon. 
All  that  we  know  certainly  about  Jupiter 
invites  us  to  the  consideration  that  he  is 
unlike  the  earth,   insomuch   that  if  the 
telescope  revealed  features  indicative  of 
resemblance,  one  would  expect  that  as- 
tronomers would  look  with  suspicion  on 
the  discovery  or  would  regard  it  as  some- 
thing to  be  explained  away.      Strangely 
enough,  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  telescope,  when  applied  to  Jupiter, 
shows  us  nothing  which  can  be  compared 
with  any  known    features   of   our  own 
earth  ;  yet  this  circumstance,  which  seems 
to  accord  so  well  with  what  has  been 
learned  about  the  bulk,  density,  and  rota- 
tion of  the  planet,  and  with  the  known 
peculiarities  of  the  subordinate  system  he 
rules  over,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  to  be  accounted  for  by  more  or 
less  recondite  explanations.     Thus  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  astronomers  have  traced 
analogies  between  Jupiter  and  the  earth, 
for  which,  assuredly,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  warrant.     We  shall  presently  see  what 
the  real  teachings  of  the  telescope  have 
been  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
that  they  do  not  accord  in  a  single  respect 
Avith  any  known  terrestrial  phenomena. 
But  what  I  desire  specially  to  dwell  upon 
here  is  the  fact  that  in  setting  out  upon 
our  inquiry  we  ought  not  to  expect  such 
accordance  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  know- 
ing we  have  to  do  with  a  globe,  every 
one  of   whose    principal  characteristics 
is  quite  difierent  from    the  earth's,  we 
ought  to  anticipate  that  the  details  brought 
to  light  by  the  telescope  would  indicate  a 
corresponding  diflference. 

The  most  important  peculiarity  of  Jupi- 
ter's structure  revealed  by  the  telescope  is 
beyond  question  the  existence  of  belts 
around  his  mighty  orb.  These  belts  will, 
of  course,  not  be  confounded  with  the 
rings  of  his  brother  giant,  Saturn.  The 
belts  are  not  outside  the  planet,  but  on  his 
surface — that  is,  they  are  on  the  surface  of 
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the  globe  we  see.  They  may,  for  anything 
that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  lie  far 
above  his  real  solid  body,  supposing  he 
has  such  a  body ;  but  I  am  speaking  now 
of  his  appearance.  We  see  him  as  a  disc, 
and  across  that  disc  we  see  certain  bright 
and  dusky  belts  lying  side  by  side.  We 
can  watch,  on  some  occasions,  the  motion 
of  irregularities  in  the  belts  ;  and  we  see 
these  irregularities  carried  across  the  plan- 
et's disc  precisely  as  they  would  if  attach- 
ed to  his  surface  and  carried  around  by 
his  rotation  upon  his  axis. 

These  belts  are  very  wonderful  phe- 
nomena, and,  to  say  truth,  they  are  worthy 
of  much  more  study  than  telescopists 
have  yet  given  to  them.  What  Schwabe 
has  done  for  the  sun-spots,  some  astron- 
omer must  one  day  do  for  Jupiter's  belts. 
He  must  study  the  belts  persistently,  day 
after  day,  and  year  after  year,  even  from 
the  time  when  Jupiter  is  first  visible  as  a 
morning  star  until,  after  passing  round 
again  to  his  place  as  an  evening  star,  the 
planet  is  again  about  to  veil  himself  for 
a  few  weeks  amid  the  splendor  of  the 
solar  beams.  I  ventiu*e  to  predict  that 
in  a  few  years  an  observer  so  working 
would  be  prepared  to  say,  as  Schwabe  did 
when  his  solar  observations  were  begin- 
ning*  to  bear  noble  fruit — "I  set  out 
humbly,  like  Saul  when  he  went  forth  to 
seek  his  father's  asses,  and  lo !  like  him, 
I  have  discovered  a  kingdom."  And  then 
other  laborers  would  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue the  work,  as  Carrington  and  De  La 
Rue  and  Stewart  continued  Schwabe*  s 
work, so  that  we  should  begin  to  know  much 
more  than  we  do  at  present  respecting 
those  laws  according  to  which  the  belts  of 
Jupiter  pass  through  their  various  changes. 

But  even  the  scattered  facts  which 
alone  we  as  yet  possess  are  full  of  interest 
and  significance. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  general 
arrangement  of  Jupiter's  belts.  There  is 
coiflmonly  a  bright  belt  across  the  middle 
of  the  disc,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  equatorial  belt.  It  has  been  regard- 
ed as  analogous  to  the  zone  of  calms 
which  occupies  the  earth's  equatorial  re- 
gions ;  but  we  shall  presently  see  how  little 
analogy  there  is  between  the  two.  It  is 
usually  of  a  pearly  white  color,  but  not 
always.  On  either  side  of  this  belt  there 
are  commonly  two  dark  belts  "  of  a  cop- 
pery, ruddy,  even  purplish  tint."  Then 
usually  follow  several  alternate  light  and 


dark  streaks  up  to  the  polar  regions  of 
the  planet,  the  dark  belts  being  ruddy,  the 
light  intermediate  zones  yellowish  white 
near  the  equator,  but  grapsh  towards  the 
polar  regions.  These  regions  are  com- 
monly bluish,  the  blue  color^being  some- 
times and  in  some  telescopes  singularly 
pronounced. 

Now,  as  respects  the  details  seen  in  the 
belts  of  Jupiter,  I  could  very  readily  fill 
many  pages  of  this  magazine.  But  as  I 
am  not  writing  an  astronomical  treatise, 
nor  specially  for  astronomers,  it  would  be 
wholly  out  of  place  to  discuss  at  length 
all  the  records  which  observers  have  left 
us.  I  shall  therefore  select,  in  such  order 
as  seems  most  likely  to  serve  my  present* 
purpose,  those  peculiarities  of  the  belts 
which  appear  to  throw  the  fullest  light 
upon  their  constitution. 

We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
look  upon  the  belts  of  Jupiter  as  due  to 
clouds  resembling  terrestrial  clouds  in 
origin  and  behavior,  that  it  may  seem 
surprising  to  the  reader  to  be  told  that  if 
the  belts  really  consist  of  clouds,  these 
must  be  wholly  unlike  any  with  which  our 
meteorologists  are  acquainted.  Of  course 
the  bright  belts  would  be  the  real  cloud- 
belts,  because  clouds  would  reflect  a 
much  more  brilliant  light  than  the  actual 
surface  of  the  planet.  A  dark  spot  in  a 
bright  belt  would  therefore  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  due  to  a  vast  opening  in  a  bed 
or  layer  of  clouds.  Furthermore,  a  long 
dark  streak  across  a  bright  belt  would 
represent  a  long  rift  through  a  cloud-zone. 
Now  we  can  imagine  the  existence  of  a 
vast  zone  of  clouds  all  round  the  earth  in 
certain  latitudes,  though  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  not  likely  diat  any  such  zone  has 
at  any  time  existed  even  for  a  single  day. 
And  we  can  further  imagine  that  a  circu- 
lar opening  or  a  long  straight  rift  might 
appear  in  such  a  zone  of  clouds,  and  last 
for  months,  although,  undoubtedly,  we 
should  hear  of  such  a  phenomenon  with 
great  surprise.  If  the  combined  testi- 
mony of  many  travellers  informed  us,  for 
instance,  that  from  the  west  of  France  to 
the  east  of  Manchooria  the  weather  had 
been  cloudy  for  several  months,  save  only 
over  a  certain  space  as  large  as  Switzer- 
land, where  the  weather  had  been  per- 
sistently fine,  we  should  certainly  regard 
the  information  as  of  a  most  startling  na- 
ture. Yet,  surprising  as  it  would  appear, 
we  can  still  conceive  how  plausible  ex 
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planations  might  be  suggested.  But  what 
would  be  thought  if  the  open  space  in  the 
clouds  travelled  steadily  and  swiftly,  for 
months,  over  the  above-named  region — ^if 
it  were  possible  to  announce,  either  east- 
wards or  westwards,  that  fine  weather  was 
coming,  or  cloudy,  as  the  case  might  be  ? 
We  certainly  cannot  conceive  that  with- 
out a  total  subversion  of  all  known  mete- 
orological laws  a  rift  in  a  great  cloud-belt 
.  could  travel  for  weeks  until  it  had  traversed 
a  continent,  or,  perhaps,  the  best  part  of  a 
hemisphere. 

Now  in  the  year  i860  a  most  remarka- 
ble phenomenon  was  discovered  by  ob- 
servers of  Jupiter.     On  February  29th  of 
that  year,  Mr.  Long,  of  Manchester,  no- 
ticed across  a  bright  belt — that  is,  across  a 
zone  of  clouds — an  oblique  dusky  streak. 
Its  position  might  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  Red  Sea  in  a  view  of  the  earth,  for  it 
ran  neither  north  and  south,  nor  east  and 
west,  but  rather  nearer  the  former  than 
the  latter  direction.     The  length  of  this 
dark  space — of  this  rift,  that  is,  in  the 
great  cloud-belt — was  about  ten  ilwusand 
miles,  and  its  width  at  the  least  five  hun- 
dred miles ;  so  that  its  superficial  extent 
was  much  greater  than  the  whole  area  of 
Europe.  But,  wonderful  as  this  rift  appears 
when  thus  regarded,  its  mere  dimensions 
and  its  singular  position  were  by  no  means 
the  most  remarkable  features  it  presented. 
First  of  all,  it  remained  as  a  rift  certainly 
until   April   loth,  or  for  six  weeks,  and 
probably  much  longer.     It  passed  away 
to   the  dark   side  of  Jupiter,   to  return 
again  after  the  Jovian  night  to  the  illu- 
minated hemisphere,   during  at  least  a 
hundred    Jovian    days ;    and    assuredly 
nothing  in   the    behavior    of   terrestrial 
clouds  afifords  any  analogue  of  this  re- 
markable    fact     The     arrangement    of 
our  clouds    depends  far  more    directly 
on  the  succession  of  day  and  night  than 
that  of  the  Jovian  clouds  would  appear  to 
do.     But  this  is  far  from  being  aU.     This 
great  rift  grew,  lengthening  out  until  it 
stretched  across  the  whole  face  of  the 
planet.     And  it  grew  in  a  very  strange 
way ;  for  its  two  ends  remained  at  un- 
changed distances  from  the  planet's  equa- 
tor, but  the  one  nearest  to  the  equator 
travelled  forwards  (speaking  with  reference 
to  the  way  in  which  the  planet  turns  on 
its  axis),  the  rift  thus  approaching  more 
and  more  nearly  to  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion.    And  the  rate  of  this  motion  was 


perhaps  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
of  all.  I  quote  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Baxendell,  coie  of  the  observers  of  these 
strange  changes,  and  one  of  our  most 
ex|>erienced  telescopists : — "  Since  Mr. 
Long  first  observed  the  oblique  streak  on 
February  29,  it  has  gradually  extended 
itself  in  the  direction  of  the  planet's  rota- 
tion, at  an  average  rate  of  3,640  miles 
per  day,  or  151  miles  per  hour,  the  two 
extremities  of  the  belt  remaining  con- 
stantly on  the  same  parallels  of  latitude. 
The  belt  has  also  gradually  become  darker 
and  broader."  As  pictured  on  April  9th, 
the  dark  rift  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  miles  in  length, 
or  long  enough  to  extend  four  times 
around  the  earth's  equator  ! 

The  whole  behavior  of  this  dark  rift  is 
so  totally  different  from  any  cloud-phenom- 
ena we  are  acquainted  with,  as  to  seem 
to  dispose  of  the  belief  that  the  belts  of 
Jupiter  are  of  like  nature  with  our  cloud- 
regions.  The  one  great  point  of  distinc- 
tion is  this,  that  in  all  their  phenomena 
our  cloud-regions  are  found  to  depend  on 
the  action  of  an  external  body — the  sun 
— whereas  all  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  great  rift  above  described,  as 
well  as  the  long  duration  of  the  rift  as 
such,  imply  as  clearly  as  possible  that*  the 
belts  of  Jupiter  are  due  to  some  cause 
inherent  in  the  planet  itself 

But  there  is  one  drcmnstance  in  the 
behavior  of  this  rift  which  is  deserving  of 
special  attention.  We  hear  it  often  stated 
that  the  belts  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  trade-winds  within 
the  atmospheres  of  these  planets,  the 
more  rapid  rotation  of  the  planets  ac- 
counting for  the  more  marked  character 
of  their  wind-zones.  But  the  way  in 
which  the  rift  shifted  in  position  will  serve 
to  tell  us  whether  this  view  is  just  or  not 
Let  us  remember  how  the  trades  and 
counter-trades  come  about  An  air- cur- 
rent from  polar  towards  equatorial  regions 
seems  to  travel  westwards  because — 
bringing  with  it  the  slow  rotation-move- 
ment of  polar  regions-i— it  encounters  the 
more  rapid  (eastward)  rotation^novement 
of  equatorial  regions.  On  the  contrary, 
an  air-current  from  equatorial  towards 
polar  regions  seems  to  travel  eastwards, 
bringing  with  it,  as  it  does,  the  more  rapid 
castwardly  motion  of  equatorial  regions* 
But  both  forms  of  air-current,  if  we  coidd 
recognize  their  course  from  some  distant 
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station  outside  the  earth,  would  give  the 
effect  of  a  slower  motion  of  rotation  of 
the  earth's  equatorial  regions  ;  for  in  one 
case  we  have  air  from  the  poles  falling 
more  and  more  behind  as  it  approaches 
the  equator,  and  in  the  other  we  have  air 
from  the  equator  moving  farther  and  far- 
ther forwards  as  it  approaches  the  poles. 

Now  the  great  rift  exhibited  the  direct 
reverse  of  this,  for  we  have  seen  that  the 
end  nearest  the  planef  s  equator' travelled 
swiftly  forwards. 

We  may  note,  too,  in  passing,  how  vastly 
the  rate  of  motion  exceeds  anything  we 
recognize  in  the  trades  or  counter-trades. 
Both  these  classes  of  winds  are  of  small 
velocity,  whereas  the  imagined  winds  of 
Jupiter  must  have  rushed  along  at  the  rate 
of  150  miles  per  hour — a  rate  three  times 
exceeding  that  of  our  swiftest  express 
trains,  and  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
,  recognized  atrial  currents.  A  velocity  of 
92  miles  per  hour  is  indeed  equivalent. 
Sir  John  Herschel  has  stated,  to  a  hurri- 
cane producing  universal  desolation, 
sweeping  away  buildings,  and  tearing  up 
trees.  Such  hurricanes  last,  too,  but  for 
a  few  hours.  But  here  we  have,  in  the 
case  of  Jupiter,  winds  blowing  for  six 
weeks  at  a  stretch  (in  a  direction  the  direct 
reverse  of  that  corresponding  to  the 
motion  of  our  trade-winds),  with  a  velocity 
more  than  two-thirds  greater  than  that  of 
our  most  desolating  hurricanes.  As- 
suredly, if  the  Jovian  hurricanes  bear  the 
same  relation  to  these  persistent  winds 
that  our  terrestrial  cyclones  bear  to  the 
trade-winds,  then  we  should  have  to  regard 
the  real  storms  of  Jupiter  as  holding  a 
place  midway  between  terrestrial  storms 
and  those  solar  cyclones  of  which  the 
spectroscope  has  given  us  such  startling 
intelHgence. 

But,  being  thus  led  to  compare  the 
Jovian  with  the  solar  cyclones,  a  circum- 
stance which  really  does  seem  to  bring 
the  two  orders  of  phenomena  into  some- 
what intimate  association  attracts  our 
notice.  The  solar  spots  do  not  pass 
round  the  sun  with  a  uniform  rotational 
movement — that  is,  they  are  not  carried 
round  as  a  country,  island,  or  sea  on  our 
own  esuth  is  carried  round  by  her  rotation. 
Spots  near  the  sun's  equator  travel  faster 
than  spots  neurer  the  poles.  Nor  is  the 
difference  of  rate  by  any  means  slight. 
Carrington — our  great  authority  on  this 
matter — ^has  shown  that  a  point  on  the 
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sun's  equator  is  cairied  round  in  four  days 
less  time  than  a  point  midway  between 
the  equator  and  the  southern  pole.  A 
point  on  the  equator  would  go  once  round 
and  a  sixth  (or  gain  no  less  than  430,000 
miles),  while  the  point  -towards  the  south 
would  make  but  one  circuit  (or  in  four 
weeks).  Nowj  this  velocity  of  advance  is 
equivalent  to  no  less  than  637  miles  per 
hour,  or  is  more  than  four  times  as  great 
as  even  that  swift  advance  which  Baxen- 
dell  had  noted  in  the  case  of  the  equato- 
rial end  of  the  great  Jovian  rift.  The 
significant  fact  is,  however,  that  both  in 
the  case  of  Jupiter  and  in  that  of  the  sun, 
we  find  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  atmos- 
phere traveUing  with  a  far  swifter  rota- 
tional movement  than  the  other  portions 
— ^that  is,  not  merely  moving  more  swiftly 
on  account  of  the  greater  circles  diey 
describe,  but  performing  their  circuit  in  a 
shorter  space  df  time. 

It  certainly  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  infer  that  this  feature  of  resemblance 
implies  some  real  resemblance  of  con- 
dition between  the  two  globes.  If  taken 
alone,  the  peculiarity  will  not  suffice 
to  justify  such  a  conclusion;  jret,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  there  is  a  mass 
of  evidence  pointing  the  same  way,  so 
clearly  as  seemingly  not  to  require  any 
additional  testimony,  then  the  strange 
facts  above  recorded  will  assuredly  seem 
to  admit  of  but  one  interpretation.  I 
would  not,  indeed,  assert  that  as  respects 
details  we  can  at  present  interpret  them 
at  all.  But  this  general  conclusion,  I 
think,  is  forced  upon  us — that  the  phe- 
nomena of  Jupiter's  belts  are  wholly  dis- 
tinct in  origin  and  progress  from  any 
which  terrestrial  meteorology  brings  under 
our  notice  5  tiiat  they  are  not  primarily 
due  to  solar  action,  but  to  forces  inherent 
in  the  planet;  and  that  to  some  extent 
such  forces  resemble  those  which  are  at 
work  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 

On  this  last  point  we  have  recently 
received  some  singular  information,  which, 
though  by  no  means  demonstrative,  seems 
certainly  to  suggest  relations  of  a  very  unex- 
pected nature. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  planet 
Jupiter  has  presented  an  extraordinary 
appearance.  The  great  equatorial  belt, 
iidiich  is  usually  white,  has  been  sometimes 
ruddy,  sometimes  orange,  then  coppery, 
ochreish,  greenish  yellow,  and  in  feet  has 
passed  through  a  number  of  hues,  mostly 
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tints  of  red  and  yellow ;  but  has  at  no  time, 
so  far  as  observation  has  shown,  exhibited 
what  may  be  called  its  normal  tint  Then, 
again,  this  belt,  and  the  two  belts  on  either 
side  of  it,  have  changed  very  rapidly  in 
form;  great  dark  projections  have  been 
flung  (I  speak  always  of  appearances)  into 
the  great  equatorial  belt,  which  has  thus 
seemed  at  times  to  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  ovals.  The  whole  aspect  of 
the  planet  has  suggested  the  idea  that 
mighty  processes  are  at  work,  tending  to 
modify  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the 
condition  of  the  planet's  atmospheric  en- 
velope. We  have  this  on  the  evidence  of 
many  skilful  observers,  including  Mr. 
Browning,  the  optician  (who  first  called 
the  attention  of  astronomers  to  this  un- 
wonted state  of  things),  Mr.  Webb,  and 
many  others,  whose  opinion  on  observa- 
tional matters  there  is  no  gainsaying. 

Now,  it  certainly  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  at  the  very  time  when 
Jupiter  has  been  thus  disturbed,  the  solar 
atmospheric  envelope  has  also  been  sub- 
ject to  an  exceptional  degree  of  disturb- 
ance. As  most  of  my  readers  know,  the 
face  oif  the  sim  has  been  marked  by  many 
spots  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
months ;  some  of  these  spots  have  been  of 
enormous  magnitude,  even  so  large  as  to 
be  clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the 
spots  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  so  long- 
lasting,  and  so  variable  in  figiure,  as  to  im- 
ply the  action  of  long-continued  processes 
of  disturbance  acting  with  extraordinary 
violence.  It  may  seem  at  first  that  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  case  should  prevent 
us  from  tracing  any  connection  whatever 
between  the  solar  disturbances  and  that 
which  seems  to  be  taking  place  in  the  at- 
mospheric envelope  of  Jupiter.  Two  orbs 
separated,  as  the  sun  and  Jupiter  are,  by 
an  interval  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  miles,  cannot  be  simultaneous- 
ly affected,  it  would  seem,  by  any  disturb- 
ing forces.  Nay,  more  ;  it  seems  so  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  both  in  the  case  of 
Jupiter  and  of  the  sun,  the  forces  at  work  to 
produce  change  lie  far  beneath  the  atmos- 
pheric envelope  of  either  planet,  that  the 
idea  appears  at  once  disposed  of  that  these 
forces  can  operate  simultaneously,  except 
by  mere  coincidence. 

Yet,  such  considerations  have  not  pre- 
vented thoughtful  men  from  examining  a 
little  fiirther  into  the  observed  correspond- 
ence.    The  true  man  of  science  is  seldom 


inclined  to  say  either  *'  this  or  that  must 
be  so,"  or  "  this  or  that  cannot  be  so." 
His  rule  rather  is  to  see  whether  the  imag- 
ined relation  has  a  real  existence,  to  com- 
pare fact  with  fact,  until  the  reality  of  the 
relation  is  established  or  confuted.  Mr. 
Browning  and  others  have  not  been  deter- 
red by  the  seeming  improbability  of  any  con- 
nection between  Jovian  and  solar  disturb- 
ances from  following  out  this  excellent  plan* 
Professor  Herschel,  referring  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ing* s  examination  of  this  subject,  writes^to 
him) : — "  I  see  that  you  are  raising  very  in- 
teresting questions  about  the  appearance  of 
Jupiter's  belts,  which  may  lead  to  very  im- 
portant results  if  it  is  found  that  the  colored 
and  disturbed  appearances  of  the  belts  are 
subject  to  periodical  maxima  and  minima 
at  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  spots 
in  the  sun."  He  then  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  planet  in  January,  i860,  when 
the  sun  was  passing  through  another  of 
those  periods  of  great  disturbance  indicat- 
ed by  the  frequency  of  spots : — "  On  a  fine 
night  in  January,  i860,"  he  says,  "  I  turn- 
ed Mr.  Pritchard's  6}-inch  equatorial,  by 
Cooke,  for  about  half  an  hour  on  Jupiter. 
The  planet  was  so  well  defined,  and  the 
details  of  the  markings  on  the  equatorial 
belt  were  so  peculiar,  that  I  made  a  sketch 
of  them,  noting  at  the  same  time  the  remark- 
able brown  color  of  the  equatorial  belt 
One  of  the  edges  of  the  belt  (I  think  the 
southern)  was  beaded  or  divided  into  egg- 
shaped  masses,  which  must  have  been  of 
brighter  or  lighter  color  than  the  back- 
ground of  the  belt,  to  have  given  them  so 
much  prominence." 

On  this,  Mr.  Browning  remarks,  that 
three  days  before  he  received  Professor 
Herschel's  letter,  or  on  January  7th,  he 
made  *•  a  careful  colored  drawing  of  the 
planet,  and  the  description  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Herschel  of  the  appearance  of  the 
colored  belt  in  January,  i860,  would  apply 
exactly  to  the  appearance  of  the  belt  in 
this  drawing." 

It  may  be  well,  also,  to  compare  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Webb  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  planet  in  November,  1869, 
when  the  disturbances  now  apparently 
going  on  had  probably  but  lately  begun. 
''  The  southern  pc»tion  of  the  equatorial 
zone,"  he  writes,  "was  so  progressively 
toned  down  into  shadow  from  the  north,  as 
to  give  the  impression  of  a  hollow  lighted 
obhquely  in  the  opposite  direction ;  yellow 
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spaces  being  enclosed  by  elliptical  arches 
above,  and  similarly-shaped  festoons  be- 
low, being  most  luminous  in  their  upper 
part,  and  being  shaded  off  into  the  fes- 
toons beneath,  received  the  opposite  effect 
(factual  convexity.  The  illusion  was  re- 
markable ;  solid  ellipsoids  seemed  to  stand 
out  ofy  or  be  freely  suspended  in,  a  de- 
pressed channel ;  or  it  might  be  compared 
to  a  modification  of  the  moulding  known 
as  "  bead  and  hollow  "  in  architecture — 
a  broad  concavity  placed  horizontally, 
studded  along  its  upper  half  with  longitu- 
dinal bosses  almost  like  backs  of  spoons, 
and  illuminated  with  an  oblique  soft  half- 
light.  So  singular  was  the  deception  that  it 
required  an  effort  of  the  judgment  to  rectify 
the  mistaken  conviction  of  the  sight. 

Mr.  Ranyard,  favorably  known  in  sci- 
entific circles  for  the  courtesy  he  displayed 
as  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
organizing  conmiittee  for  the  late  eclipse 
expeditions,  has  examined  all  the  records 
of  past  observations  which  were  available 
(though  more  will,  doubtless,  now  be 
looked  up) ;  and  his  results  seem  to  con- 
firm the  startling  theory  that  Jupiter's 
atmosphere  sympathizes  with  the  solar 
atmosphere,  in  so  far  that  periods  of  dis- 
turbance in  one  seem  to  synchronize  with 
periods  of  disturbance  in  the  other. 

Now,  what  sort  of  disturbances  should 
these  be,  which  thus  appear  to  affect 
simultaneously  two  orbs  separated  by  so 
vast  a  distapce  ?  Perhaps,  if  we  inquire 
into  the  laws  according  to  which  the  solar 
spots  seem  associated  with  the  planetary 
motions,  we  may  recognize  the  nature  of 
the  action  which,  in  a  sense,  encourages 
solar  disturbance.  But  as  yet  this  is  by 
no  means  so  simple  a  matter  as  many 
imagine.  It  is  very  commonly  stated  in 
books  on  astronomy  that  the  periods  when 
the  sun*s  face  shows  the  greatest  number 
of  spots  correspond  with  the  period  when 
Jupiter  is  nearest  to  the  sun ;  and  even  so 
careful  a  writer  as  Am6d6e  Guillemin  has 
stated  that  "  there  exists  a  certain  corre- 
lation between  the  proximity  of  Jupiter 
and  the  most  numerous  apparitions  of  sun- 
spots."  But  this  correlation  is  so  far  from 
being  established,  that  in  the  very  picture 
(borroived  from  Carrington's  noble  work 
on  the  sun)  which  illustrates  Guillemin* s 
remarks,  there  are  shown  no  less  than 
eight  successive  correspondences  between 
the  greatest  distances  of  the  planet  and  the 
greatest  frequency  of  sun-spots ;  and  Car- 


rington  himself  dwells  ratlier  on  this  rela- 
tion than  on  the  converse  relation  so  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "  an  established  fact." 

What,  however,  we  may  fairly  accept 
as  at  least  probable  is  this^  that  the  planets 
influence  the  sun's  atmospheric  envelope 
in  some  as  yet  unexplained  manner,  and 
that  Jupiter  has  a  large  share  in  the  work  ; 
while,  also,  it  seems  shown  that  whenever 
Jupiter  is  so  situated  as  to  be  at  work  most 
effectively  in  disturbing  the  sun,  then  he 
is  himself  most  disturbed.  Precisely  as, 
if  the  moon  had  oceans,  the  tides  raised 
in  those  oceans  by  the  earth  would  be 
largest  at  the  very  time  when  the  tides 
raised  by  the  moon  in  our  oceans  were 
largest ;  so,  also,  the  action  of  Jupiter  on 
the  sun  and  the  sun's  action  on  Jupiter 
would  seem  to  wax  and  wane  togetfier. 

But  we  are  thus  brought  to  regard 
Jupiter  as  himself  in  some  sort  a  sun. 
He  seems  certainly  to  be  subject  to  pro- 
cesses of  disturbance  comparable  with 
those  by  which  the  sun  is  affected.  There 
is  assuredly  nothing  in  the  meteorology  of 
our  own  earth  comparable  with  the  asso- 
ciation we  have  been  considering  above. 
From  no  station  in  the  solar  system  would 
our  earth,  watched  by  assiduous  observers, 
be  found  to  present  changes  of  appear- 
ance synchronizing  with  the  solar  disturb- 
ances. Nor,  again,  would  the  progress  of 
any  changes,  apart  from  those  due  to  the 
seasons,  indicate  any  influence  due  to  her 
greater  or  less  proximity  to  the  sun  as  she 
circuits  her  orbit. 

If  the  conception  shall  appear  startling 
that  Jupiter  is  the  scene  of  some  violent 
forms  of  action  resembling,  only  much 
less  violent,  the  processes  at  work  in  the 
Sim,  yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is 
much  in  the  appearance  of  Jupiter  which 
cannot  readily  be  otherwise  explained. 
It  is  very  well  to  compare  his  belts,  for 
instance,  with  our  wind-zones — our  trade 
and  counter-trade  regions.  Such  an  ex- 
planation sounds  highly  plausible ;  and  it 
has  so  long  passed  current,  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  the  circumstance  that  we 
have  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  its  favor- 
To  get  trade-winds  or  counter  trade-winds,, 
we  require  currents  of  air  travelling,  ia 
the  first  place,  north  and  south,  or  nearljr 
so  ;  and  again,  to  get  such  currents  we  ror 
quire  great  differences  of  temperature^ 
resulting  in  great  disturbances  of  atmos- 
pheric equilibrium.  The  intense  heat  of 
our  equatorial  and  tropical  regions  maj^ 
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well  be  understood  to  cause  an  indraught 
of  cooler  air  from  regions  a  thousand 
miles  or  so  nearer  the  poles.  But  if  a 
distance  of  ten  thousand  miles  and  more 
separated  the  cooler  from  the  more  heated 
regions,  the  indraught  would  be  very  much 
feebler.  If  we  had  two  coiled  springs, 
one  a  foot  long  and  the  other  ten  feet  long, 
it^is  clear  that  a  compression  by  some 
given  amount  —  say  one  inch  —  would 
affect  the  shorter  very  much  more  than 
the  longer;  and,  mutatis  mutandis^  the 
above-considered  differences  of  tempera- 
ture are  very  fairly  illustrated  by  this  rela- 
tion. Now,  Jupiter  being  more  than  ten 
times  greater  in  all  his  linear  dimensions 
than  the  earth,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have 
just  such  a  diminution  of  all  those  effects 
of  indraught  or  overflow  by  which  we  ex- 
plain our  own  trade  and  counter  trade- 
winds.  He  rotates  more  swiftly,  it  is  true  ; 
but  against  this  may  fairly  be  set  the  fact 
that  he  is  five  times  farther  from  the  sun, 
and  (if  other  things  are  equal)  must  needs 
receive  but  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  heat 
which,  falling  on  the  earth,  rouses  our  winds 
into  action.  It  seems  to  me  amazing  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  sun  should 
ever  have  been  regarded  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  those  processes  which  shape  the 
atmospheric  envelope  of  Jupiter  into  the 
bright  and  dusky  zones. 

The  explanation  obviously  suggested 
(not  necessarily,  however,  the  correct  one) 
is,  that  the  formation  of  the  belts  of  Jupiter 
is  due  to  tiie  violent  uprush  of  vapors  from 
vast  depths  below  his  visible  surface.  For 
vapors  thus  flungupwards,  coming  as  they 
would  from  regions  nearer  to  Jupiter's 
centre,  and  therefore  moving  more  slowly, 
to  regions  farther  away,   and  therefore 


moving  more  rapidly  (precisely  as  the  rim 
of  a  wheel  moves  more  rapidly  than  the 
middle  of  a  spoke),  would  be  left  behind, 
and,  as  seen  from  a  distant  station,  would 
form  a  trail,  so  to  speak,  lying,  as  die 
belts  do,  parallel  to  the  planet*  s  equator. 
Nor  are  we  without  evidence  of  the  action 
of  some  such  eruptive  forces  as  are  here 
suggested.  For  white  spots,  spoken  of 
by  the  observers  as  specks,  yet  two  or  three 
thousand  miles  across  at  the  least,  have 
been  seen  from  time  to  time,  and  but  for 
a  time,  upon  the  belts ;  and  these  can  in 
no  way  be  interpreted  so  readily  as  by  sup- 
posing them  due  to  explosive  action  cast- 
ing up  enormous  masses  of  vapor  into  the 
higher  regions  of  Jupiter's  atmosphere. 

Regarding  Jupiter  in  this  way,  we  need 
by  no  means  consider  that  he  is  never  to 
be  inhabited.  The  processes  we  see  at 
work  out  yonder  may  be  fitting  him  few: 
the  support  of  myriads  of  races  of  living 
creatures.  For  anything  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  he  may  be  passing  through 
stages  which  our  own  earth  has  long  since 
passed  through.  In  his  case  the  processes 
of  change  may  take  up  more  time,  indeed, 
but  this  is  fitting  when  the  vastness  of  his 
bulk  is  considered.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  light  though  his  substance 
may  be  on  the  average,  he  has  in  him  the 
materials  for  300  globes  such  as  our  earth  ; 
that  out  of  his  substance  every  other 
planet  now  existing  in  the  solar  system 
might  be  fashioned,  and  yet  abundant 
matter  be  left  for  making  other  worlds ; 
that,  in  fine,  in  whatever  condition  he 
subsists  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  he 
must  always  be  the  noblest  of  all  the 
members  of  the  sun's  family. 

Richard  A.  Proctor. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

patty's  reason. 

He  stood  leaning  against  the  porch. 
What  did  he  care  for  Mr.  Beaufort? 
Just  then  he  would  like  to  have  proclaim- 
ed Patty  false  to  all  the  world. 

The  Rector  felt  extremely  imcomfort- 
able.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Whitmore  had 
seen  him ;  he  could  not  retreat,  but  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  act. 

"How  very  awkward.  Dear,  dear  me  ! 
Why,  he  was  holding  that  girl's  hand  just 


now.  I'm  afraid  there  has  been  some- 
thing more  than  portrait-painting  here. 
It  is  my  duty  to  say  something.  How- 
very  troublesome ! " 

"Good  morning,"  said  Paul,  as  he 
came  up.  "You  11  only  find  Patty  in," 
he  added,  "  her  father  is  not  here." 

Mr.  Beaufort  was  completely  taken 
aback  by  such  coolness,  but  still  it  seemed 
as  if  he  must  say  something. 

"  Are  you  painting  Martha  ?  "  he  said, 
gravely. 

"  No;  I've  been  talking  to  her." 
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The  Rector  coughed  and  looked  away ; 
those  fiery  dark  eyes  were  sending  most 
challenging  looks  at  him. 

Paul  still  stood  quietly  leaning  against 
the  porch,  and  whistled. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  —  Whit- 
more  ;  will  you  favor  me  with  five  min- 
utes' talk  outside  the  gate  ?  " 

Indignation  at  what  seemed  to  him 
defiant  insolence  had  given  the  Rector 
courage. 

Paul  bowed  and  followed  him  beyond 
the  gate  to  the  comer  of  the  lane. 

"  Excuse  what  I  am  going  to  say,  Mr. 
Whitmore.  You  know  I  must  look  after 
my  own  people,  and  though  no  doubt  it  is 
very  amusing  to  you  to  talk  to  a  simple 
village  girl,  you  must  remember  that  you 
are  perhaps  doing  her  a  great  harm." 
Here  the  Rector  suddenly  remembered 
Patty's  improved  fortunes,  and  he  felt  as 
if  he  were  telling  a  falsehood,  and  moi^- 
,over  that  the  case  was  entirely  altered. 
But  then — ^for  the  meaning  of  Mrs.  Fagg*s 
hints  was  clear  now — this  acquaintance 
must  have  been  going  on  some  days,  and, 
moreover,  it  was  scarcely  probable  that 
Mr.  WhitnK)r5  knew  of  Patty's  changed 
estate. 

"  It  is  nothing  but  mere  idle  folly,"  he 
said  to  himself,  irritably,  "  but  very  repre- 
hensible, and  I've  no  doubt  this  young 
man  is  in  the  habit  of  such  intimacies.  I 
hate  them." 

'^  I  shall  not  have  a  chance  of  doing  her 
any  more  harm."  Paul's  laugh  puzzled 
the  Rector,  it  sounded  so  bitter.  "  I  am 
leaving  Ashton  to-day.  I  meant  to  call 
at  the  Rectory,  but  if  you  will  permit  me 
I  will  say  good-by  to  you  here,  and  thank 
you  for  your  kind  hospitality.    Good-by." 

"  What  a  very  extraordmary  person  !  " 
and  it  seemed  to  the  Rector,  as  Paul 
Whitmore  passed  on  rapidly  up  the  lane, 
that  he  himself  had  decidedly  got  the 
worst  of  the  encounter.  The  stately  dig- 
nity of  the  artisf  s  parting  words  had  fairly 
taken  the  Rector's  breath  away. 

Paul  literally  strode  on  as  if  he  were 
treading  out  the  fire  of  his  passion  on  the 
loose  sandy  soil;  his  firm  steps  sent  it 
flying  as  he  hurried 'along.  He  meant  to 
go  back  to  the  inn,  pay  his  reckoning, 
and  then  leave  the  village  without  delay. 
He  would  not  stay  one  unnecessary  min- 
ute in  Ashton. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane,  playing  there, 
in  the  act  of  climbing  up  the  steep  bank  by 


the  help  of  one  of  the  gnarled  roots,  was 
the  boy  whose  sister  Paul  had  helped  last 
night. 

"  Please,  sir;  is  you  coming  to  see 
Lottie  ?  "  the  boy  said. 

Paul  had  a  tender  place  in  his  heart 
for  children,  and  he  remembered  his 
promise  to  the  little  pale  Lottie  as  she  lay 
on  the  bed.  / 

He  turned  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the 
left,  and  passed  quickly  through  the  vil- 
lage on  his  way  to  the  cottage.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  give  thought  a  moment 
— ^hc  could  only  move. 

He  lifted  the  gate  latch,  but  no  one 
came  out,  and  then  he  rapped  on  the  half- 
open  door  within. 

"  Come  in,"  said  in  a  quiet  voice. 

Paul  went  in,  and  started  back  in  sur- 
prise. The  mother  was  not  there,  but 
Nuna  Beaufort  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair 
with  Lottie  on  her  lap. 

The  warm  blood  came  rushing  to  her 
face,  and  then  she  smiled  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  I  believe  you  must  be  the  *  good 
gentleman  *  Lottie  is  talking  about.  Her 
mother  sent  down  to  the  Rectory  for 
something  for  bruises,  so  I  came  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Poor  old  Lottie, 
she  had  a  sad  tumble,  hadn't  she  ?  " 

She  bent  over  the  child  and  kissed  her, 
glad  to  hide  her  own  blushes. 

"  I'm  glad  of  the  chance  of  saying  good- 
by  to  you,"  said  Paul,  which  was  not 
true.  Just  then  he  hated  every  one, 
women  above  all. 

"Are  you  going  away?"  said  Nuna. 
"  You  will  see  my  father,  I  hope,  before 
you  go.  I  am  sorry  he  has  been  so  taken 
up  with  this  business  of  Patty  West- 
ropp's.  I  know  he  meant  to  have  called 
on  you." 

Mr.  Whitmore' s  words  seemed  to  Nuna 
to  take  away  the  last  little  bit  of  sunshme 
left  in  her  life. 

But  he  was  thinking  only  of  Patty. 
What  was  this  business  ?  In  it  might  be 
the  secret  of  her  caprice. 

"I  met  Mr.  Beaufort  just  now.  Is 
Patty  Westropp  in  trouble,  then  ?  " 

"Well,  no,  hardly  trouble."  Nuna 
smiled,  and  Paul  felt  as  if  he  would  like  to 
shake  the  words  out  of  her.  "  And  yetjl 
believe  her  change  of  fortune  may  cause 
her  more  trouble  than  she  would  have 
found  in  poverty.  She  has  had  money 
left  her — quite  a  large  fortune,  I  believe — 
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so  I  shall  have  my  wish  after  all,  and 
see  how  pretty  Patty  looks  dressed  like  a 
lady. " 

"  A  fortune  left  Patty  ! " 

Nuna  looked  up  quickly  at  the  changed 
tone.  Mr.  Whitniore  had  turned  pale  to 
\^teness. 

"  Yes  ;  I  believe  it  is  no  secret  My 
father  told  me  yesterday  that  the  property 
left  was  worth  more  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  Will  it  not  be  a  great  change  for 
Patty?" 

Paul  murmured  an  indistinct  answer, 
then  he  shook  hands  mechanically  with 
Nuna,  and  went  out  of  the  cottage  as  fast 
as  he  could. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
A  PUTTING. 

Three  days  after  Mr.  Whitmore's  sud- 
den departure  Roger  gave  up  service  at 
the  Rectory.  Mr.  Beaufort  had  been  able 
to  find  a  likely  substitute. 

When  the  Rector  asked  if  Patty  had 
begiln  to  make  any  plans  for  the  future, 
Roger  answered  sullenly  that  he  believed 
there  was  something  afoot,  but  he  gave  no 
hint  that  they  were  likely  to  quit  the 
cottage. 

"  I  shall  go  down  to-morrow  and  see 
Patty  again."  Mr.  Beaufort  stood  watch- 
ing Roger  as  he  passed  slowly  out  through 
the  iron  gate.  "  She  must  not  be  left  to 
fight  her  own  battle  with  Roger;  I'm 
afraid  he's  a  thorough  miser." 

The  troubled  look  had  not  left  Roger's 
face  when  he  reached  his  cottage  door. 

He  looked  round  the  poor  bare  room 
with  a  restless,  yearning  glance,  until  his 
eyes  settled  on  the  two  brass  candle- 
sticks. 

"  Patty  ! "  There  was  no  answer,  and 
he  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  little  stair- 
case.    "  Patty,  I  say  !  " 

"  I'm  busy ;  you  must  wait,  father." 

The  cloud  on  Roger's  face  deepened. 

"  It's  working  already,"  he  muttered ; 
"she  were  always  stifif-necked,  and  now 
there'll  be  no  tumin'  her  no  way."  He 
went  back  into  the  litde  room,  took  down 
the  two  candlesticks  and  set  them  on  the 
table  ;  there  came  a  half-sneer  at  himself 
while  he  did  it.  "  God  knows  I  ain't  one 
for  fancies  and  extravagance,  but  she 
chose  these  herself  and  bought  'em,  and  I 
don't  mean  to  part  from  'em.  I  don't 
reckon  they'd  fetch  above  a  trifle." 

There  was  a  cupboard  in  the  wall  near 


the  fireplace,  and  from  this  he  took  an  old 
newspaper  and  tore  it  in  two. 

Patty  came  in  before  he  had  finished ; 
she  had  her  hat  and  cloak  on,  and  there 
was  an  unusual  excitement  in  her  deep 
blue  eyes. 

"Going  to  light  candles,  father? 
Well,  I  never  !  Why,  we  shall  be  oflf  be- 
fore 'tis  quite  dark,  and  there  was  only 
two  candles  left,  and  they're  packed  up." 

Roger  lifted  up  his  head,  and  looked  at 
his  daughter  from  under  his  gray  bushy 
brows. 

"  Let  me  be,  lass,  will  ye  ?  unless  ye 
lend  a  hand  in  parcelling  up  these  to  go 
along  of  us." 

"You  can't  take  the  candlesticks, 
father,  they're  not  ours  any  longer ;  I  saw 
they  was  marked  down  in  the  valuing 
book,  when  Mr.  Brown  showed  it  me." 

The  shaggy  brows  knit  closely,  but  an 
angry  li^ht  gleamed  through  them. 

"You  saw  your  dead  mother's  goods 
marked  down  for  sale  and  you  let  'em 
stand  in  the  book,  did  ye  ?  I'd  not  have 
believed  it  of  you,  Patty,  if  any  one  but 
yourself  had  sworn  to  it." 

Patty  stared  in  utter  wonder.  It  was 
not  easy  to  surprise  her ;  her  quickness 
had  hitherto  got  the  start  of  the  wits  of 
those  among  whom  she  lived ;  but  a 
sentiment  in  her  father  was  as  unexpected 
as  a  gift. 

"  I  never  give  a  thought  to  their  being 
mother's ;  I  mind  now  you  told  me  so, 
but  Mr.  Brown  said  he  was  to  reckon  up 
everything  in  the  place.  Why" — she 
smiled  till  it  seemed  as  if  there  must  be 
more  worthy  spectators  than  those  four 
dull  walls  and  the  tall,  stem,  gray  man  be- 
side the  table  to  gaze  on  such  exquisite 
sweetness — "  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
enter  my  bonnet- box  and  all.  But  look 
here,  father,  let  me  do  'em  up  for  you,  and 
you  can  make  it  right  with  Miss  Patience 
to-night ;  she'll  tell  Mr.  Brown." 

Her  father  pushed  the  plump  pink  hands 
away. 

"  Go  and  see  after  the  baggage ;  I'd 
liefer  see  to  these  myself.  Will  ye  be 
done  by  4he  time  I  bring  the  cart  round  ?  " 

Patty  nodded  an<f  tripped  away ;  she 
almost  danced.  It  had  not  seemed  pos- 
sible to  believe  in  her  new  life  while  the 
old  husk  of  former  scenes  and  habits  was 
uncjianged ;  and  moreover  that  parting 
interview  with  Mr.  Whitmore  had  been  a 
sore  trial. 
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"There's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  came  out  of  it,"  she  had  said  to  her- 
self, and  Miss  Coppock  had  come  over 
again,  and  had  praised  her  warmly  for  her 
wisdom ;  but  it  was  hard  to  lose  a  real 
lover  so  soon.  Patty's  feelings  as  well  as 
her  vanity  had  told  her  Paul's  love  was 
real.  Still  one  event  had  succeeded 
another  so  rapidly  in  diis  short  time  that 
she  had  had  no  leisure  for  regret,  and  in 
the  excitement  of  to-night  this  trouble  had 
faded  out  of  sight  Patty  felt  that  she 
was  taking  her  first  steps  in  life,  and  her 
excitement  was  heightened  by  the  mystery 
which  Miss  Coppock  had  prescribed. 

"  Go  away  in  the  evening,  my  dear," 
Patience  had  said,  "  without  any  fuss  or 
leave-takings,  and  then  you  can't  be  wor- 
ried with  questions  you  don't  mean  to 
answer." 

All  the  information  vouchsafed  to  Mr. 
Brown,  the  broker  fi'om  Guildford,  had 
been  that  Roger  Westropp  wanted  to  sell 
his  old  fiirniture,  and  would  like  to  know 
how  much  he  ought  to  have  for  it. 

Patty  ran  up-stairs  for  the  last  time,  gave 
one  comprehensive  look  round  the  bare 
room,  and  then  came  down  with  the  only 
valuable  she  possessed. 

It  was  one  of  those  circular  wooden 
boxes,  with  oil-cloth  top  and  a  strap,  a 
present  from  Miss  Coppock  when  Patty 
gave  up  her  service. 

**  I  dare  say  now,"  the  girl  thought, 
**  before  a  month's  over  I  shall  laugh  at 
myself  for  troubling  about  such  poor  fine- 
ries and  trinkets.  I  might  have  given 
them  to  Jane  for  a  keepsake  ;  but  I  don't 
hiean  to  give  an3rthing  up  till  I've  got  its 
value  in  exchange."  She  went  to  the 
door  and  called  to  Roger.  "  I'm  ready 
now,  father  ;  we'd  best  he  moving." 

She  had  assumed  an  independence 
which  grew  daily.  Roger,  as  yet,  had  not 
found  words  to  resent  it  openly,  but  he 
was  more  silent  and  sullen  than  ever. 

Even  now,  as  he  harnessed  the  horse, 
his  heart  was  full  of  foreboding.  Was  he 
doing  wisely  or  well  in  quitting  this  quiet 
roof,  where  he  had  been  safe  if  not  satis- 
fied, to  travel  out  into  the  world  with  a 
girl  of  whom  he  seemed  to  know  as  little 
as  of  some  stranger  ?  And  the  puerle  of 
the  matter  to  Roger  was  that  he  was 
doing  all  this  against  his  will,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  a  woman  and  a  girl.  Miss  Cop- 
pock and  Patty,  even  while  they  seemed 
to  consult  him,  had,  he  felt,  settled  all  as 


they  wished.  His  brains  were  too  deep 
in  calculating  how  to  expend  the  least 
possible  portion  of  Patty's  fortune,  to  see 
that  this  fortime  was,  after  all,  the  magnet 
that  was  drawing  him  from  his  quiet  home. 
Patty  had  told  him  that  she  meant  to  go 
to  school  abroad — it  would  be  cheaper 
all  ways ;  but  she  should  get  a  few  months 
of  London  teaching  first  He  wished  now 
he  had  stood  firm.  Why  could  he  not 
have  placed  her  at  once  in  safe-keeping, 
and  have  stayed  behind  in  the  cottage  ? 
But  Patty  had  become  to  Roger  an  em- 
bodiment of  her  money,  and  this  was  only 
a  momentary  thought  He  must  not 
leave  Patty ;  he  must  watch  over  her  per- 
sonally if  he  would  secure  Patty's  pounds 
from  being  squandered  or  stolen. 

Everjrthing  was  in  the  cart  at  last,  and 
they  drove  away  in  the  dim  light.  The 
cow  had  been  sold  to  the  butcher,  and 
even  this  had  been  managed  so  as  to  give 
no  rise  to  suspicion  ;  there  never  had  been 
cat  or  dog  in  the  cheerless  home.  They 
drove  away  in  silence,  only  the  crickets 
chirped  louder  in  the  stillness,  as  if  glad 
to  be  rid  of  their  fellow-inhabitants. 

Roger  looked  more  than  once  over  his 
shoulder  till  the  cottage  became  lost  in 
indistinctness.'  But  Patty's  eyes  were 
fixed  steadfastly  forward;  she  was  long- 
ing to  meet  the  future  she  felt  so  sure  of 
— the  future  she  had  already  pictured 
without  one  cloud  to  dim  its  brightness. 

They  were  to  sleep  at  Miss  Coppock' s, 
and  then  to  start  early,  before  the  town 
was  awake,  for  London.  Miss  Coppock 
had  lodged  once  in  the  Old  Kent  Road, 
and  she  thought  it  would  be  a  quiet  out-of- 
the-way  place  for  the  Westropps  ;  a  place 
where  Patty  might  effect  the  transforma- 
tion she  wished  m  her  outward  appearance 
without  observation,  and  where  Roger 
could  live  as  quietly  and  cheaply  as  he 
chose.  When  Patty  had  equipped  her- 
self in  a  suitable  fashion — and  she  was 
to  take  to  town  with  her  a  costume  de- 
vised by  Miss  Patience's  own  fingers — 
she  was  to  betake  herself  to  a  teacher  like- 
wise reconmiended  by  this  indefatigable 
friend. 

All  this  had  been  settled  beforehand ; 
but  when  Patty  arrived  at  Miss  Coppock*  s 
she  was  at  once  conducted  with  much 
formality  to  her  own  room,  and  there 
her  friend  recapitulated  the  whole  pro- 
gramme. 

"You  don't  seem  satisfied,  dear,"  she 
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said;  for  the  rich  red  lips  pouted  in  a 
drooping  fashion. 

"Well,  no,  I'm  not  Why  can't  I, 
when  I'm  dressed  like  a  young  lady,  go 
to  a  regular  first-rate  school,  the  very  best 
there  is  to  be  had  for  money,  instead  of 
sneaking  off  to  an  out-of-the-way  place 
Uke  this  Kent  Road." 

Miss  Coppock  smiled  coaxingly, 

"  Well,  you  know,  dear,  it  all  depends 
on  yourseiif  how  long  you  stay  with  Miss 
Finch;  and  besides,  she  does  not  live 
there,  only  near  it  But  she  can  teach 
you  ail  sorts  of  things — how  to  move,  and 
how  to  curtsey,  and  how  to  come  into  a 
room.  And,  my  dear  Patty,  though  of 
course  when  you  get  to  school  you'll  be 
prettier  than  any  one  else  there,  and  be 
thought  more  of,  no  doubt,  still  these  out- 
side affairs  are  most  important;  and  if 
you  have  not  the  same  kind  of  manner  in 
all  these  little  things  as  the  rest  of  the 
pupils,  depend  upon  it  they'll  suspect,  and 
once  they  suspect  they'll  give  you  no 
peace  till  they've  found  you  out" 

Patty  smiled,  and  tossed  her  head. 

"  I  don't  think  people  will  get  anything 
out  of  me  I  don't  choose  to  tell  'em." 

"  There,  Patty,  there  it  is ;  that's  exactly 
what  Miss  Finch  will  do  for  you.  Before 
you've  been  with  her  a  fortnight  you'll 
never  think  of  saying  *  'em,*  or  tossing  your 
head  so  pertly." 

Patty  colored  up. 

"Don't  you  be  afraid.  Miss  Patience. 
I  mean  to  spend  a  little  time  in  a  French 
school,  and  then  in  a  German  one ;  I've 
learned  about  them  in  novels.  It  won't 
matter  whether  I  get  to  talk  foreign  lan- 
guages or.  not,  so  long  as  I  can  say  Fve 
been  there,  and  the  travelling  will  teach 
me  more  than  a  school  will%" 

"Ah  well,  my  dear,  you'll  see."  Pa- 
tience Coppock  was  thinking  that  Patty 
had  grown  scrupulous  since  she  left  her 
service ;  in  those  days  she  bad  not  always 
confined  herself  to  assertions  founded  on 
fact  "  I  hope  you'll  sleep  well,"  she  said. 
"  You  have  quite  settled,-  then,  about  your 
new  name." 

"  Yes,  quite ;  do  try  and  forget  I  ever 
was  called  Patty:  I'm  Elinor  Martha 
Latimer. 

And  that  night,  among  her  fevered 
dreams,  the  girl  seemed  to  hear  Paul 
Whitmore  calling  "  Patty,  Patty,  do  you 
love  me  ? "  and  the  sound  grew  sweeter 
as  she  listened. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
AT    THE    STUDIO. 

A  MAN  sat  reading  by  lamp-light  in  a 
large,  dim,  old-fashioned  room  in  St  John 
Street — reading  intently  loose  sheets  of 
manuscript  His  face  was  closely  bent  over 
the  pages ;  both  elbows  were  planted  on 
the  table,  and  the  hands  belonging  to  the 
elbows  had  buried  themselves  in  the  mane 
of  hair  that  almost  reached  the  reader's 
shoulders. 

Not  being  able  to  see  his  face,  the  eye 
turned  to  take  a  survey  of  the  room,  so 
far  as  the  dim  light  revealed  it 

It  was  square  and  well  proportioned, 
a  wide  bay-window  faced  the  door,  and 
on  the  right  from  the  window  there  was 
a  high  quaint  hre-place,  with  carved  man- 
tel-shelf and  piers  in  red  marble ;  facing 
the  hre-place  was  a  rambling,  well-filled 
book-case.  The  ceiling  was  ornamented, 
Hke  the  mantel-shelf,  with  scrolls  and 
flowers;  the  high  wainscot,  beneath  the 
pale  green  waUs,  was  richly  carved,  as 
were  also  the  panels  of  the  doors  and 
shutters. 

Mr.  Stephen  Pritchard  had  lit  his  read- 
ing-lamp, but  he  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  shut  out  the  twilight  He 
sat  with  his  back  to  it  at  a  library  table  of 
carved  oak.  Another  table  stood  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  j&re-place,  and  on 
this  was  a  small  easel  and  a  collection  of 
"properties"  in  the  way  of  color-tubes, 
brushes,  etc,  which  spoke  of  another 
branch  of  Art  than  that  practised  by  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Looking  round  the  room  in 
the  dim  light,  there  were  easels  in  diff<N:ent 
parts  of  it,  with  pictures  on  them  in  vari- 
ous stages,  and  the  walls  showed  plaster 
casts  in  abundance  on  shelves  and  brack- 
ets. Against  .the  wainscot  were  port- 
folios reaching  nearly  the  length  of  the 
room,  some  orderly  and  neatly  tied,  but 
the  greater  number  overfilled  and  bulging. 
A  huge  square  artist's  '*  throne  "  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  on  this  was  a 
carved  oak  chair,  with  crimson  velvet  back 
and  cushion.  In  the  dark  far-away  cor- 
ners more  than  one  lay  figure  showed 
phantom-like  and  ghastly. 

Mr.  Pritchard  got  up  abruptly  and 
began  to  walk,  or  rather  roll,  up  and  down 
the  room,  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets. 

His  face  was  not  pleasant  to  look  at ; 
it  was  sleepy  and  sensual.  Just  now, 
with  all  his  sandy-colored  hair  standing  up 
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on  end,  and  his  lower  lip  drooping  heavily, 
he  looked  like  a  despairing  satyr. 

"  Confound  it !  it  won't  do.  If  I  sit  up 
all  night,  I  must  work  it  out  better." 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  Paul 
Whitmore.  He  put  his  hat  down  on  the 
table  and  seated  himself  as  if  he  were  at 
home. 

He  looked  thinner  and  older  than  he 
did  at  Ashton,  graver  too,  but  he  smiled  at 
Pritchard's  appearance. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  you're  just  in  con- 
dition for  Absalom ,  no,  you're  not  young 
or  handsome  enough.  By  Jove  I  I  tell 
you  what  yovHd  do  for  exactly — the  Apos- 
tate in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  dragged 
along,  as  you  may  remember,  by  his  hair. 
Oh  dear,  I'm  dead  beat  this  evening. 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
what  you  are  dead  beat  about.  Bodily 
fatigue  is  all  nonsense;  take  a  nap  if 
you're  tired,  and  get  over  it  You  painters 
don't  know  what  real  labor  is."  Mr.  Prit- 
chard  took  out  his  pipe  and  be^n  to  fill  it. 

"Why,"  Paul  laughed,  m  a  good- 
humored,  teasing  way,  "do  you  suppose 
we  never  tire  our  brains  over  our  work  ?  " 

"  Brains  I  1  should  like  to  see  you  put 
a  strain  on  yours,  my  good  fellow.  As  to 
a  painter  working  his  brains,  if  s  a  mere 
fiction.  You're  observing,  I'll  own,  and 
you  reflect  on  what  you  see,  and  digest, 
and  modify,  and  reconstruct,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  processes  which  some  of  your 
confrtres  are  so  eloquent  on,  but  you 
have  always  something  tangible  to  go  on ; 
you  don't  create  a  Venus  out  of  the  ocean 
of  mere  thought  Don't  talk  to  me  about 
mental  fatigue,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

The  pipe  was  lit  by  this  time.  Prit- 
chard  settled  himself  in  an  easy-chair  and 
smoked  in  silence. 

Paul  was  laughing  heartily.  He  leaned 
back  in  a  lazy,  graceful  attitude,  looking 
at  his  friend,  the  long  slender  fingers  of 
one  hand  twisting  his  mustache. 

"Did  you  eat  boiled  beef  for  dinner, 
old  fellow  ?  Your  digestion  is  plainly  dis- 
turbed. I  tell  you  what,  Stephen,"  he 
grasped  both  arms  of  his  chair  and  sat 
upright — "  I'm  serious,  mind  you.  If  I 
haven't  your  genius  and  creative  power,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  I've  got  the  faculty  of 
taking  care  of  myself.  I  don't  go  on 
using  my  mental  machine  when  the  tire 
has  got  broken  off  the  wheel  by  constant 
friction,  so  that  there  is  the  risk  of  split- 
ting up  the  whole  concern  on  the  stones. 


You  may  book  that  idea ;  I  make  you  a 
present  of  it.  Now  listen,  I've  not  done. 
You  are  used  up,  my  dear  fellow.  Lock 
up  all  those  papers — you've  worked  at 
them  till  they  have  made  you  bilious — 
come  out  with  me  to-morrow,  and  we'll 
get  a  few  hours  of  fresh  air." 

"In  November  I "  Pritchard  shivered. 

"Well,  but  it's  not  November  weather ; 
it  has  been  too  warm  all  day  for  a  fire  ; 
so  I  fancy  we  should  find  it  very  pleasant 
at  Richmond,  or  on  the  river." 

"  The  river !  no,  thank  you.  I  know 
I'm  bilious ;  the  very  sight  -of  the  water 
shimmering  and  quivering  in  the  sunsliine 
would  do  for  me  altogether." 

Paul  looked  at  him,  and  he  thought  he 
seemed  really  ill. 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  be  when  you 
persisted  in  staying  in  London  this  autumn 
through  all  the  heat" 

"  Don't  you  talk ;  I  can't  say  your 
country  excursion  did  you  much  good.  I 
never  saw  any  one  more  thoroughly  out  of 
sorts  than  you  were  when  you  came  back. 
Master  Paul — ill  and  cranky,  and  as  dis- 
agreeable as  you  could  be ;  and  yet  it 
seems  to  me  you  must  have  taken  a  good 
two  months'  holiday.  I've  seen  nothing 
worth  speaking  of  in  the  way  of  sketches, 
though." 

Paul  whistled.  He  got  up  and  lit  a 
gaselier  which  hung  in  front  of  a  tin  re- 
Sector  near  one  of  3ie  easels. 

"  I  didn't  go  into  the  country  to  sketch 
— I  never  do ;  health,  rest,  and  enjoyment 
are  the  objects  I  seek,  you  exacting 
grumbler." 

"  You  grumbled  enough  when  you  came 
back  from  Scotland,"  said  Mr.  Pritchard, 
lazily ;  and  as  Paul  had  no  answer  ready, 
there  was  silence  for  a  time  in  the  studio. 

Paul  could  not  have  contradicted  his 
friend,  Nuna  Beaufort's  words  had  sent 
him  from  Ashton  in  a  tempest  of  furious 
anger.  In  the  new  light  thro\vn  on  Patty's 
conduct  he  could  no  longer  indulge  the 
slightest  hope  of  winning  her.  It  had  been 
no  caprice,  no  trifling,  tlmt  had  made  her 
reject  his  love — only  calm,  deliberate 
worldliness.  She  had  never  changed, 
because  she  had  never  loved  him.  She  had 
listened  to  him  because  she  was  ambitious, 
and  now  that  she  no  longer  needed  help 
to  mount  in  the  social  scale,  she  wanted  to 
be  rid  of  him.  All  this  he  told  himself  over 
and  over  again  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh. 

He  had  left  the  cottage  in  a  chaos  of 
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struggling  feeling.  He  went  mechanically 
back  to  London  and  thence  to  Scotland, 
without  attempting  to  quiet  himself  by 
reason  or  any  self-communing.  He  went 
rapidly  from  place  to  place,  seemingly  in- 
tent on  seeing  as  much  as  he  could  in  the 
shortest  time  it  could  be  seen  in ;  but  his 
mind  was  so  filled  that  he  gleaned  but  a 
vague  impression  of  the  scenes  on  which 
his  eyes  rested.  He  was  trying  to  fly  from  the 
thought  of  Patty,  and  yet  she  never  left  him. 

He  could  not  stay  in  any  place.  No 
wonder  he  brought  back  empty  sketch- 
books. He  travelled  incessantly,  trying 
to  blot  out  the  haunting  bitter  thought, 
scorning  himself  for  dwelhng  on  the  mem- 
ory of  her  loveliness ;  and  yet,  when  he 
came  home,  his  first  task  was  to  put  her  face 
on  canvas — "  Perdita  "  he  called  the  pic- 
ture ;  but  no  one  who  had  seen  Patty  Wes- 
tropp  could  fail  to  recognize  her  portrait. 

Nearly  three  months  since  he  left 
Ashton,  and  the  wound  still  smarted.  He 
told  himself  that  he  detested  the  mean, 
mercenary  girl  who  had  so  deceived  him, 
but  yet  every  now  and  then  a  keen  wild 
desire  to  go  down  and  see  her  took  pos- 
session of  him  ;  if  he  had  not  had  press- 
ing work  in  the  shape  of  commission 
to  execute,  he  must  have  gone. 

"  I  say,  Paul,  you  are  right ;  I  am  used 
up  " — Mr.  Pritchard  took  his  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  ;  he  gathered  up  his  manuscript 
and  locked  it  in  his  desk — "I  shall  go 
down  to  my  cousin  Will's  to-morrow.  Will 
you  come  ?  " 

Paul  Whitmore  started;  his  thoughts 
just  then  were  at  the  cottage  near  Carv- 
ing's Wood  Lane.  He  had  almost  said 
Yes,  but  he  resisted  the  temptation.  If 
he  did  go  to  Ashton,  he  certainly  did  not 
want  to  go  in  company  with  his  friend, 
and  above  all,  he  did  not  mean  to  go  and 
stay  at  Gray*s  Farm.  There  was  some 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  Stephen  would 
hear  all  the  news  that  was  to  learned  in 
Ashton,  and  that  he  would  be  back  again 
soon  to  retail  it. 

"  No.  thank  you  ;  if  I  tell  you  the  trnth, 
I  don't  think  your  cousin  would  care 
particularly  to  see  me ;  I  can't  say  I 
made  a  favorable  impression." 

"Perhaps  old  Will  was  afraid  you 
might  make  a  too  favorable  impression  at 
the  Rectory.  It  is  four  years  now  since 
I  was  down  ;  but  if  that  youngest  Beaufort 
has  grown  up  according  to  promise,  she 
ought  to  be  charming." 


"  Yes,  she  is  rather  nice-looking."  Paul 
spoke  abruptly,  almost  savagely ;  he 
hated  to  be  reminded  of  Nuna,  and  the 
pain  her  words  had  given  him.  He  went 
on  busily  with  a  charcoal  drawing,  in 
which  moon  and  clouds  and  stormy  sea 
were  the  actors. 

"  Nice-looking  !  "  Mr.  Pritchard  had 
been  smoking  again,  and  now  he  took  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  "  I  feel  certain 
she  snubbed  you,  Paul.  Nice-looking ! 
I  never  saw  such  eyes  as  she  had.  I 
shall  soon  find  out  by  what  she  says  what 
she  thinks  of  you,  my  fine  fellow." 

**  Miss  Beaufort  has  certainly  forgotten 
my  existence,"  said  Paul  carelessly,  and 
no  more  was  said  about  Ashton. 

CHAPTER   XXI. 
AT  ASHTON. 

Mr.  Pritchard  went  down  to  Gray's 
Farm,  but  two  rainy  days  proved  a  great 
trial  for  his  patience.  He  was  too  much 
of  an  invalid  to  adopt  Will's  costume  and 
go  tramping  about  all  day,  sometimes 
knee-deep  in  mud  and  slush,  and  he  found 
the  quiet  but  incessant  stream  of  his  aunt's 
confidences  worse  than  the  London  fog  he 
had  left  in  St.  John  Street  It  stupefied 
him,  and  he  went  back  to  town  bearing  an 
invitation  for  himself  and  his  friend  to 
spend  the  week  after  Christmas  at  the  farm. 

Mrs.  Bright  had  given  this  invitation 
impulsively,  and  had  suffered  much  in- 
ward misgiving  in  confessing  her  indis- 
cretion to  Will. 

He  was  more  angry  than  she  expected 
— so  angry  that  she  began  to  fumble  for 
her  pocket-handkerchief.  "  I  surely  am 
your  mother.  Will,"  she  said, 

"And  you  have  every  right  to  invite 
your  friends  and  mine  too,  but  this  Mr. 
Whitmore  is  no  friend  of  ours.  Why, 
you  have  never  seen  him." 

There  was  a  blustering  sound  in  her  son's 
voice,  and  his  face  was  very  red  indeed. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  ! " — Mrs.  Bright  laughed 
nervously — "  how  jealous  men  are  !  But 
you  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy  about 
Nuna,  Will ;  your  cousin  says  Mr.  Whit- 
more don't  admire  her  at  all — thinks 
nothing  of  her." 

"  How  dare  he  speak  a  word  against 
her  ! "  thundered  Will.  He  got  up  and 
shook  himself  as  if,  like  the  children,  he 
felt  "  the  black  dog  on  his  back,"  and  for 
once  his  motlier  was  glad  when  he  went 
away. 
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"  I'm  afraid  he  and  Nuna  don't  get  on," 
she  said.     "  Poor,  dear  Will  I " 

In  reality  Mr.  Brighfs  courtship  had 
been  at  a  standstill,  although  he  had  no 
intention  of  giving  up  his  hopes.  He 
stayed  away  some  weeks  from  the  Rec- 
tory, to  give  Nuna  time  to  come  round, 
and  when  he  at  last  went  there,  he  put 
such  a  strong  constraint  on  his  looks  and 
his  manner  that  Nuna  was  relieved.  She 
felt  i^ersuaded  that  her  old  friend  had  given 
up  his  love,  and  that  they  should  gradually 
subside  into  their  former  relations. 

It  was  a  help  to  Will's  self-control  that 
he  never  found  Nuna  alone.  Miss 
Matthews  was  always  with  her ;  and  Miss 
Matthews  had  good  reasons  of  her  own 
for  encouraging  the  young  farmer's  visits, 
and  made  herself  specially  agreeable  to 
him.  She  had  the  faculty  of  pretty  talk 
— ^talk  which  compelled  an  answer  that 
the  tongue  could  frame  without  troubHng 
the  brains  to  aid  it ;  talk  with  nothing  in 
it  to  remember,  and  yet  which  sootiied 
Will's  anxiety. 

And  Miss  Matthews  helped  him  in  yet 
another  way.  Nuna  was  so  weary  of  her 
cousin's  prattle,  of  these  long  days  of 
forced  companionship,  without  one  grain 
of  sympathy  in  it,  that  she  bogan  to  look 
for  Will's  visits  as  a  relief  from  the  mon- 
otony. Nuna  was  utterly  weary  of  Miss 
Matthews. 

Her  chief  comfort  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Elizabeth  had  a  long-standing  engage- 
ment to  spend  Christmas  with  an  old  aunt 
who  was  likely  to  remember  her  in  her 
will,  and  Nuna  knew  well  that  this  attrac- 
tion would  prove  irresistible.  She  was 
unobservant,  but  she  was  gifted  with  the 
mental  sensitiveness  of  a  blind  person ; 
her  instincts  helped  her ;  she  might  seem 
blind,  but  these,  like  the  long  antennas  of 
some  insects,  were  truer  sentinels  than 
mere  eyes  would  have  been.  And  yet, 
truly  as  these  instincts  served  her,  Nuna 
was  strangely  blind  to  the  empire  which 
her  cousin  was  quietly  and  surely  estab- 
lishing over  Mr.  Beaufort  She  was  so 
troubled  by  the  orderly  restraints  which 
had  come  over  her  erratic  habits,  and  by 
Elizabeth's  constant  presence,  that  she 
grew  more  and  more  self-absorbed.  Mr. 
Beaufort  sometimes  shared  their  walks, 
and  then  he  and  Elizabeth  talked,  and 
Nuna  found  herself  free  to  wander  on  be- 
fore them.  Once  or  twice  she  had  won- 
dered at  the  interest  with  which  her  father 


and  her  cousin  listened  to  each  other,  but 
she  had  soon  forgotten  any^ing  but  the 
subject  of  her  own  meditation. 

The  subject  of  most  young  women's 
reveries,  although  it  may  differ  in  matter, 
yet  is  almost  always .  a  forecasting  of  the 
future. 

A  common-place  girl  thinks,  and  perhaps 
plans  the  best  way  of  getting  a  husband ; 
a  lofty-minded  damsel  how  she  may  lay 
out  the  coming  years  for  the  benefit  of 
others;  and  between  these  two  are  an 
infinity  of  rainbow  tints.  Nuna  was  fi-ee 
from  the  grovelling  thoughts,  and  also 
from  the  more  transcendental  ideas.  She 
must  be  intensely  happy,  and  she  must  be 
loved.  She  mused  on  the  future,  and 
that  which  it  might  hold  for  her.  It  was 
to  her  a  far-off,  strange  country,  yet  one 
which  she  must  surely  visit ;  and  burning 
through  these  misty,  indefinite  visions  with 
a  steady  clear  light  was  the  ardent  long- 
ing for  sympathy — the  sympathy  of  a 
heart  that  could  understand  her  own — 
strong,  helpful  sympathy  on  which  she 
could  lean,  for  love  and  guidance  too,  for 
Nuna  lacked  self-reliance.  She  would 
have  been  startled  if  she  had  known  how 
the  memory  of  Paul  Whitmore  mingled 
with  her  visions  till  it  was  becoming  an 
integral  part  of  them.  She  had  striven 
hard  at  first  to  forget  him.  Without  a 
distinct  consciousness  she  felt  that  the 
thought  of  this  stranger  troubled  her 
peace ;  but  all  unknowingl)',  the  strong 
loving  guide  who  was  to  pilot  her  through 
rocks  and  shoals  in  the  future  took  more 
and  more  each  day  the  qualities  which 
Nuna  attributed  to  Paul  Whitmore. 
Whether  she  loved  Paul  himself,  or  the 
ideal  she  had  created,  matters  little; 
probably  few  women  who  love  truly  ever 
see  the  beloved  as  he  really  is.  And 
then  comes  the  puzzling  question,  which 
is  the  reality  ?  May  he  not  forever  have 
a  different  personality — one  for  those  who 
love  him,  and  one  for  those  who  look 
on  him  with  cold  or  indifferent  eyes  ? 

It  is  so  strange  to  think  of  Nuna  at 
this  time — so  weak  in  the  ignorance  of 
her  strength,  so  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  trials  lying  in  her  onward  path — that 
I  feel*  tempted  to  pause  and  take  one  long 
look  at  the  gracefiil  girl  with  her  fair  trans- 
parent face  and  dark  loving  eyes,  looking 
always  for  that  which  she  could  not  see. 

Life  had  rather  stagnated  at  Ashton 
since   Roger  Westropp    and  Patty  had 
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gone  away  so  strangeljr  and  mysteriously. 
The  Rector's  suq^nse  had  been  un- 
bounded. He  had  been  at  the  pains  of 
driving  into  Guildford  to  make  inquiry  of 
Miss  Coppock,  but  the  dressmaker  pro- 
fessed complete  ignorance.  She  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  Westropps  since 
their  departure,  she  said ;  and  the  village 
had  wondered  for  a  while,  and  then  the 
Rector's  new  gardener  had  taken  the 
cottage,  and  all  had  gone  on  as  though 
the  Westropps  had  never  existed. 

Dennis  Fagg  wondered  still,  after  his 
own  fashion,  as  to  what  had  become  of 
Patty. 

*'  The  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,"  he  said ;  "  I  don't  suppose  there  is 
such  another." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  call  you  a  fool ;  but  it 
does  us  all  good  to  hear  the  truth,  Den- 
nis." Mrs.  Fagg  flushed  at  her  own  plain 
speaking.  "  Patty  Westropp  might  have 
prettiness — I'll  never  say  she  hadn't ;  but 
what's  that  ?  It's  just  the  difference  be- 
tween a  blacked  boot  and  a  patent  leather ; 
when  the  one  gefs  cracked  and  shabby 
there's  no  putting  a  new  face  on  it,  as 
there  is  on  t'other.  I  tell  you  there's  no 
wear  in  Patty  Westropp ;  they  may  make 
a  fine  lady  of  her,  but  they  can't  put  a 
heart  into  her  bosom.  But  you  men  don't 
care  for  heart,  not  you.  It's  not  in  a 
man's  nature  to  see  that  the  rind  is  just 
whaf  s  thrown  away  and  thought  nothing  of 
in  anything  but  a  woman,  though  it's  no 
more  real  worth  in  her  than  it  is  in  an 
orange  or  a  turnip." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
MR.    BEAUFORT'S  DINNER. 

Christmas  came  and  went ;  Miss 
Matthews  said  good-by  to  the  Rectory, 
and  Nuna  was  as  blithe  as  a  bird.  It 
was  delightful  to  be  free  again  ;  restraint 
made  her  dull  at  once,  and  dulness  to 
Nuna  was  the  worst  evil  of  life. 

The  air  was  frosty  enough  to  cheer  and 
give  a  sort  of  exhilarating  dance  to  the 
spirits,  but  there  was  no  nipping  cold. 
Nuna  was  busy  gathering  Christmas  roses 
for  the  dinner-table.  Mr.  Jenkins  the 
curate,  and  his  wife,  and  the  Brights  were 
expected. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  get  through  the  dinner 
all  right,"  she  thought.  "  If  I  have  Mrs. 
Bright  I  don't  care  so  nwch ;  everybody 
laughs  at  her,  and  then  my  mistakes  pass 
unnoticed." 


She  had  grown  interested  in  her  work 
— a  most  artistic  grouping  of  winter  ber- 
ries with  the  lovely,  pure,  yellow-tasselled 
blossoms  of  Christmas-rose,  and  she  had 
forgotten  all  else.  Just  before  luncheon 
her  father's  voice  at  a  distance  startled 
her,  it  was  so  full  of  vexation  ;  the  sound 
came  nearer,  at  last  into  the  dining-room 
where  she  was. 

"Nuna,  Nunal  Oh,  here  you  are; 
really,  I  must  say  you  are  too  tiresome. 
Why,  you  have  let  the  fire  out  in  this 
room  too."  Here  Mr.  Beaufort  made 
that  indescribably  provoking  noise,  which 
is  supposed  to  express  dissatisfaction. 
"To-day,  when  you  know  the  servants 
are  extra  busy,  you  really  might  have 
given  a  look  to  the  fires,  and  when  you 
knew,  too,  that  my>  throat  was  uncom- 
fortable last  night.  My  study  fire  is  out, 
quite  out ;  there's  not  a  spark." 

Nuna  looked  disturbed. 

"  I'll  go  and  light  it,"  she  said. 

"  You  light  it  I  You  could  not  light  a 
fire,  Nuna,  or  do  anything  else  that  is  use- 
ful and  domestic.  Tell  Jane  to  do  it  I 
must  go  and  put  my  great-coat  on  again, 
I  suppose ;  it  really  is  too  trying." 

"  Oh,  how  horribly  stupid  of  the  fire  I " 
groaned  Nuna,  while  .her  father,  went  to 
fetch  his  coat.  "  I  quite  forgot ;  and 
now  I  shall  be  lectured  for  the  rest  of  the 
day — ^just  as  if  I  could  be  expected  to 
think  of  everything  while  I  was  doing 
those  fidgety  flowers." 

Mr.  Beaufort  came  back,  and  sat  down 
shivering.  He  felt  very  irritable  ;  he  had 
walked  himself  into  a  glow,  and  now, 
instead  of  reaping  any  advantage  there- 
fi-oni,  he  knew  he  should  get  a  chill  by 
sitting  down  in  a  cold  room.  He  need 
not  have  sat  down  ;  he  might  have  walked 
in  the  garden  till  the  fire  was  lifted,  but 
he  wished  to  punish  Nuna  by  making  a 
martyr  of  himsel£  He  felt  thoroughly 
vexed  for  the  second  time  this  morning. 
Just  before  he  reached  the  Rectory  he  had 
met  Will  Bright 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  said  Will ; 
"  my  cousin  Stephen  is  coming  down  to- 
day, instead  of  waiting  till  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  it  will  scarcely  do  to  leave  him 
the  first  evening." 

The  Rector  did  not  like  the  little  he 
had  seen  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  but  he  never 
failed  in  hospitality. 

"Bring  him,  of  course;  we  have  not 
seen  him  for  years,  and  he  has  become  a 
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great  man  in  the  way  of  fame  since  we 
saw  him." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  know  he  was  very 
sorry  to  miss  seeing  you  when  he  came 
down  in  November.  But  he  is  not  com- 
ing down  alone ;  that  artist  firiend  of  his 
is  coming  too,  not  to  us, — ^he  prefers  *  The 
Bladebone,'  it  seems." 

'<  Dear  me  ! "  said  the  Rector  ;  and  he 
looked  vexed. 

«  Well,  yes."  Will  felt  awkward.  "  He 
likes  to  be  free  in  the  country,  at  least  so 
Stephen  says;  and  if  he  gets  out,  he 
doesft't  care  to  feel  bound  to  come  in  for 
early  dinner ;  and  you  know  I  never  alter 
ray  hour  for  any  one." 

The  Rector  had  stood  musing,  utterly 
deaf  to  Wiirs  personal  information.  ''  I 
had  better  go  back  to  *  The  Bladebone,'  I 
suppose,  and  leave  a  message  for  this  Mr. 
Whitmore.     Good  day.  Will." 

It  is  possible  that  if  things  had  come 
about  naturally,  and  the  Rector  had  met 
Mr.  Whitmore  unexpectedly  in  the  village, 
the  sight  of  the  artist  might  have  rekindled 
the  old  attraction  he  had  felt  toward  him  ; 
but  Will's  disparaging  manner  recalled 
his  own  last  interview  with  Paul,  and  the 
very  undesirable  position  in  which  he 
found  him  with  regard  to  Patty  Westropp. 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  the  sort  of  person 
a  clergyman  ought  to  receive  at  his  house," 
thought  Mr.  Beaufort ;  "  but  still  he  paid 
no  attention  to  Nuna.  I  don't  fancy 
he  is  a  man  who  would  care  to  talk  to 
what  he  would  call  conventional  young 
ladies;  and  I  so  dislike  to  be  inhospit- 
able." 

The  Rector  went  to  "  The  Bladebone," 
and  left  an  invitation  with  Dennis  for 
Mr.  Whitmore  to  dine  at  the  Rectory  at 
six  o'clock ;  and  then  he  walked  rapidly 
home  to  tell  the  cook  of  the  two  addi- 
tional guests,  and  found  the  fire-place  in 
the  study  black,  and  the  room  as  chill  as 
a  well.  He  sat  shivering  while  Nuna 
went  oflf  to  find  Jane. 

"  Nuna's  carelessness  is  not  to  be  en- 
dured. I  really  don't  know  what  to  do ;  I 
don't,  indeed.  I  cannot  see  what  is  to 
become  of  her,  married  or  single ;  she 
has  no  thought  for  any  one  but  herself 
and  what  she  happens  to  be  d<»ng  at  the 
time."  He  looked  at  the  graceful  pyr- 
amid on  the  table.  "  Those  Sowers ;  yes, 
they  are  beautiful,  but  they  would  have 
answered  every  purpose  if  they  had  been 
put  up  in  an  ordinary  fashion.     Elizabeth 


would  have  arranged  them  in  one  quarter 
of  the  time.  It  is  that  getting  the  best 
out  of  everything  which  is  so  destructive. 
Elizabeth  pointed  that  out  to  me  in  Nuna. 
Elizabeth  is  so  very  clearrsighted.  As 
she  said,  if  Nuna  would  be  content  to  do 
things  just  as  every  one  else  does  them,  it 
would  be  so  much  better ;  but  no,  she 
never  will  follow  in  the  beaten  track." 

He  sat  pursuing  these  reflections  till  he 
sneezed,  and  then,  hearing  a  crackling 
sound  fix)m  the  study  he  went  there  and 
brooded  over  his  newly-kindled  fire,  al- 
most rejoicing  in  the  cold  he  felt  sure  he 
had  caught  through  the  carelessness  of 
his  dreamy  daughter. 

But  Nuna  had  forgotten  all  about  him. 
Cook  had  sent  for  her  to  consult  as  to 
whether  an  extra  leaf  would  be  wanted  in 
the  dining-table  for  the  "  two  gentlemen." 

"The  two  gentlemen?"  Cook  ex- 
plained ;  and  when  Nuna  left  the  kitchen, 
there  was  a  rosy  glow  on  her  face  that  did 
not  look  quite  like  the  reflection  of  the 
fire. 

Nuna  had  felt  indifferent  about  dress 
for  that  evening,  but  now  it  became  a 
subject  to  consider.  The  white  gown  she 
had  meant  to  wear  did  not  look  fresh 
enough.  She  gave  a*  little  sigh.  What  a 
scanty  choice  she  had  !  "  Why  can't  I 
wear  my  black  silk  ?  it  looks  quite  nice 
y/ith  lace  flounces.  I  will  look  nice, 
I'm  determined." 

Acting  on  which  resolution,  instead  of 
getting  lost  in  a  book  till  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  dinner,  Nuna  roused  her 
energies  and  kept  them  active  till  she  had 
made  the  drawing-room  look  as  pretty  as 
possible.  She  ran  into  the  garden  and 
brought  all  the  available  plants  she  could 
find  m  the  green-house,  and  disposed  of 
them  with  the  grace  that  only  taste  can 
exercbe ;  and  dien,  having  even  conde- 
scended to  look  at  the  arrangement  of  the 
dinner-table,  she  darted  once  more  into 
the  garden  for  a  Christmas  rose  and  some 
buds  for  her  hair. 

When  she  got  to  her  room,  she  felt 
ashamed  of  herself;  her  cheeks  were 
burning,  her  hands  and  feet  icy  cold,  and 
her  heart  was  throbbing  most  uncom- 
fortably. 

"  How  vain  I  am  ;  as  if  Mr.  Whitmore 
cares  a  bit  for  me.  Why,  he  talked  far 
more  to  papa  than  he  did  to  me  when  he 
came  last  time ;  but — ^well,  I  don't  care 
for  him,  o'  coiu'se  not.     Only  he  is  an 
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artist,  and  artists  always  have  such  taste 
and  appreciation." 

She  blushed  with  pleasure  when  she 
looked  in  the  glass. 

"  I  hope  Will  won't  think  I  have  made 
myself  look  extra  well  for  him,"  she 
thought ;  "  but  no,  I  really  believe  he  has 
given  up  caring  for  me."  And  she  almost 
jumped  down  stairs  with  the  feeling  of 
relief. 

The  Brights  came  first ;  and  at  the 
sight  of  Nuna  Will's  heart  sank,  and  then 
his  love  grew  almost  beyond  his  power  to 
conceal.  She  looked  radiant  to-night ; 
the  black  falling  lace  round  her  shoulders 
made  a  sort  of  cloud  shadow  to  the  pure 
pearly  skin,  the  soft  glow  on  her  cheeks 
heightened  the  lustre  of  her  eyes — ^they 
shone  like  stars ;  and  the  exquisite  white 
flower  suited  so  well  with  the  glossy  dark 
hair. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  albeit  somewhat  averse 
to  drawing-room  young  ladies,  was  charm- 
ed with  his  cousin's  idol.  Will  had  made 
no  confession  ;  but  during  Mr.  Pritchard's 
November  visit  Mrs.  Bright  had  unbur- 
dened her  mind  respecting  her  son's  at- 
tachment 

"Will's  a  lucky  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard  to  himself;  "that  is  to  say,  if  any 
man  can  be  called  lucky  who  is  fool  enough 
to  give  up  his  liberty  to  a  woman.  Every- 
thing else  submits  to  the  law  of  change, 
and  why  not  marriage  ?  There  is  some- 
thing monstrous  in  the  notion  of  two  peo- 
ple taking  up  with  each  other  for  a  whole 
lifetime;  it  stands  to  reason  that  liking 
changes  like  everything  else.  No,  if  peo- 
ple are  to  live  together,  let  them  do  so 
as  long  as  their  liking  lasts,  and  then  each 
go  the  way  of  each  without  reproach  or 
complaint  on  either  side." 

But  though  Mr.  Pritchard  held  these 
opinions,  he  took  good  care  to  keep  them 
to  himself;  he  knew  that  Will's  hair 
would  have  stood  on  end  if  he  had  pro- 
mulgated such  notions  at  Gray's  Farm. 

Mrs.  Bright  kissed  Nuna,  then  held  her 
hand  a  minute,  and  then  kissed  her  again. 

"  How  nice  you  do  look,  dear ;  just 
like  a  picture  in  a  keepsake  I've  got  at 
home,  diough  to  be  sure  that  lady  looks 
silly,  spite  of  the  black  lace  and  all,  and 
nobody  could  ever  say  you  looked  silly, 
Nuna,  could  they  ?  But  you  know  what 
I  mean ;  it's  the  look  and  the  lace  and 
flowers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  the 
keepsake.     If  s  a  very  pretty  story  you 


know,  dear,  but  a  sad  ending ;  she  thinks, 
— the  lady,  you  know — her  name  is  Dol- 
ores— ^well,  Dolores  thinks  her  husband 
don't  love  her,  and  so  she  takes  poison." 

"  Then  I'm  afraid  Dolores  was  decided- 
ly silly,"  said  Pritchard. 

"  Do  you  ?  "  Nuna's  eyes  looked  di- 
rect into  Mr.  Pritchard's ;  his  talk  was 
new,  and  it  amused  her,  and  amusement 
was  to  Nuna  that  which  sunshine  is  to  a 
flower.  "  I  don't  mean,"  she  smiled,  "  to 
champion  suicide,  but  I  always  think 
women  who  take  poison  must  be  mad, 
and  surely  such  a  cause  as  that  would 
make  any  woman  mad." 

Pritchard  felt  as  if  he  could  hardly  con- 
tradict her,  she  looked  so  wonderfully 
pretty  ;  he  noted  the  depth  of  feeling  that 
glowed  up  into  her  eyes,  and  he  quite 
envied  his  cousin  Will. 

"  By  Jove  !  how  that  girl  will  love  when 
she  does  love." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  still  call  a  woman 
silly  who  goes  mad  on  such  a  subject,"  he 
said,  smilmg.  "What  do  you  say,  Mrs. 
Bright  ?  " 

"  O  Stephen,  you  know  I  never  argue 
with  you,  and  I  believe  you  said  the  story- 
was  badly  written.  I  suppose  that  was 
because  of  its  old-fashionedness.  I'm 
sure  I  can't  see  what  the  writing  of  a 
story  can  have  to  do  with  the  excitement 
of  it;  it  seems  to  me  that's  all  one 
cares  for.  I  always  skip  everything  but 
the  exciting  parts ;  you  see  I  can't  think 
and  be  interested  all  at  once,  and  when 
people  are  married  against  their  wills — 
at  least  when  they  marry  the  wrong  person 
through  a  mistake,  or  because  their  father 
can't  pay  his  bills — I  never  think  of 
anything  but  getting  on  fast,  I  always 
feel  so  excited  to  know  what  will  happen 
when  the  right  lover  turns  up  afterwards." 

Mr.  Pritchard  had  been  nervously  puU- 
ing  his  beard  in  his  intense  desire  to 
speak. 

"The  right  lover!  My  dear  aunt, 
I'm  alarmed.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  morals  of  die  rising  generaticm  if 
a  sober-minded,  strait-laced  matron  like 
you  patronizes  these  toadstools  of  litera- 
ture? Why,  why—"  Mr.  Pritchard's 
contradiction  made  him  quite  indifferent 
on  which  side  he  argued,  so  long  as  he 
was  in  opposition  to  every  one  else — 
"don't  you  know  that  they  are  a  pack 
of  lies — ^monstrous  humbug  from  begin- 
ning to  end?    People  never  act  in  real 
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life  as  these  mawkish  little  ^Is  do.  No, 
I  beg  their  pardon,  girls  in  novels  are 
not  mawkish  nowadays;  they  are  nasty 
little  materialists.  Such  love  as  they 
feel  would  never  break  their  hearts  or 
drive  them  mad  in  real  life.  I'm  free 
to  admit/'  he  looked  eloquently  at  Nuna, 
who  had  sat  down  beside  Mrs.  Bright, 
"that  there  may  be  women  capable  of 
only  one  grande  passion^  or  two  perhaps 
— ^women  who  love  with  a  vengeance. 
But  these  women  have  noble,  steadfast 
souls ;  they  would  not  sit  and  snivel  out 
their  existence  on  themselves." 

"Well,  but  then,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort, 
who  had  got  attracted  to  the  discussion, 
"your  negative  itself  brings  you  round 
to  agreement;  if  there  be  only  few  of 
these  higher  women,  the  others  consti- 
tute the  mass,  and  are  justly  represented" 

The  discussion  was  beyond  Mrs. 
Bright  She  drew  Nuna  into  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Larry's  iniquities. 

"I  had  not  finished,"  said  Pritchard. 
"These  sighing,  brainless  creatures  are 
incapable,  morally  and  physically,  of 
genuine  love ;  depend  upon  it  there's 
not  one  among  'em  all  diat  would  not 
be  consoled  by  some  kind  of  material 
panacea.  I  don't  mean  to  libel  them 
when  I  say  they  are  far  more  likely  to 
take  to  brandy  than  to  poisoning  them- 
selves." 

Will  looked  a  little  shocked ;  the  dis- 
cussion did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  suited  to 
ladies,  although  the  ladies  were  deaf  to  it. 

"I  thought  you  objected  to  clever, 
learned  women,  Stephen,"  he  said. 

"  So  I  do,  my  dear  fellow,  utterly ;  they 
enrage  me,  they  are  always  frights,  and 
they  always  contradict ;  but  I  never  said 
that  a  woman  is  not  to  have  a  soul,  and 
the  more  lofty  and  noble  that  soul  is 
the  better  for  the  future  race  of  man- 
kind. Some  of  these  girls  in  novels  are 
matter  from  beginning  to  end.  I  should 
say  they  would  be  extremely  popular 
among  Mahometans." 

Will  elevated  his  eyebrows.  "Why, 
Stephen,  I  thought  you  held  quite  a 
different  creed." 

Mr.  Whitmore's  entrance  interrupted 
Pritchard' s  answer. 

Paul  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Bright 
before  Nuna  had  time  to  speak  to  him. 
Miss  Beaufort  thought  he  seemed  older, 
graver.  She  felt  so  absurdly  shy  and 
timid  as  he  came   forward,  and  yet  she 


had  been  quite  at  ease  with  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard, whom  she  had  scarcely  ever  seen 
before.  She  really  was  glad  when  Will 
began  to  talk  to  her. 

Paul  looked  at  her  with  warm  admira- 
tion ;  and  .then  he  remembered  all  that 
Pritchard  had  told  him  about  Will's 
love,  and  he  fancied  that  the  light  in 
Nuna's  eyes,  and  the  glow  on  her 
cheeks,  were  caused  by  the  presence  of 
her  lover. 

Before  dinner  was  over  he  felt  that 
he  had  taken  a  great  dislike  to  the  young 
farmer.  They  sat  opposite  each  other, 
on  each  side  of  Nuna.  Will  had  con- 
trived to  oust  Mr.  Jenkins  from  the 
seat  intended  for  him.  For  a  minute 
Nuna  looked  vexed.  Will  was  very 
good,  and  all  that,  but  she  could  have 
him  to  speak  to  any  day.  She  would 
so  much  have  liked  to  get  Mr.  Pritchard 
and  his  friend  all  to  herself.  Even  a 
small  party  like  this  was  a  great  break  in 
her  life.  There  was  no  Elizabeth  to 
mount  guard  over  her  saucy  speeches,  and 
she  rattled  on  in  answer  to  Paul's  talk  in 
a  way  that  disturbed  Will.  He  had  never 
seen  Nuna  like  this  before.  She  could 
laugh  and  joke  with  him  in  former  times, 
but  then  the  jokes  had  always  been  at  his 
expense;  but  this  was  different.  Mr. 
Whitmore  teased  Nuna,  and  laughed  at 
her  as  Will  would  not  have  ventured  to 
laugh,  and  yet  her  eyes  grew  brighter 
every  minute. 

Certainly  she  now  and  then  turned  to 
him,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  only  from 
courtesy ;  he  knew  she  was  longing  to  go 
back  to  her  talk  with  that  presuming 
puppy  opposite. 

Relief  came  to  Mr.  Bright  at  last. 

Pritchard,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
asked  his  friend  a  question. 

If  Will  had  been  less  in  love,  and  con- 
sequently less  jealous,  he  would  have  got 
something  ready  to  say  to  Nuna;  but 
Will  was  seldom  ready.  He  was  worth 
hundreds  of  others  who  thought  him  a 
fool,  yet  in  some  ways  he  was  like  a  piece 
of  mechanism — ^he  wanted  to  be  set 
a-going ;  and  Nuna,  excited  with  her  pres- 
ent enjoyment,  had  no  time  to  give  her 
old  friend  the  necessary  help.  Will  had 
nothing  of  real  interest  to  say,  but  he  was 
not  going  to  lose  the  opportunity  given  him. 

"  I  say,  Nuna,  what  do  you  think  I  saw 
in  Guilford  yesterday  ?  " 

"I  can't  guess."      Nuna's  ears  were 
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strained  to  catch  the  talk  on  the  other 
side  of  her. 

"Well,  it  was  a  new  species  of  club- 
moss."  Will's  voice  sank  to  the  flat  tone 
that  comes  even  to  the  best  story-teller 
when  he  has  lost  the  interest  of  a  listener. 
"  If  you  like," — he  lowered  his  voice  to 
compel  her  attention — "  I  can  get  you  a 
plant  of  it.'* 

At  another  time  Nuna*s  eyes  would 
have  glistened  at  such  an  offer ;  now  she 
felt  ready  to  cry.  She  wished  Will  out  of 
the  window — anywhere.  How  could  he 
whisper  to  her  at  dinner,  and  before  Mr. 
Whitmore !  but  the  next  minute  she 
though  that  of  course,  if  Paul  knew  the 
brother-and-sister  acquaintance  they  had 
had  as  children,  he  would  not  wonder  at 
their  present  intimacy. 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  Will ; "  and  she  smiled 
frankly  up  in  his  face. 

Mr.  Bright  looked  across  the  table  at 
Paul,  and  the  expression  he  read  com- 
forted his  jealous  heart 

«*  Will ! "  said  Mr.  Whitmore  to  himself. 
"Is  she  actually  engaged  to  this  good- 
looking  ass  ?  "  He  turned  to  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins, and  was  soon  launched  by  that  pro- 
found lady  into  aesthetics  and  Goethe. 

Will's  tongue  was  set  free. 

He  could  have  taken  Nuna  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her,  little  darling  ;  she  did  not 
want  to  cast  him  off  altogether  then,  and 
the  great  honest  fellow  grew  garrulous  in 
describing  the  beauty  of  his  new  treasure. 

"  Then  Til  bring  you  one  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  it ;  shall  I,  Nuna  ?  I  knew  you 
would  like  it,"  said  Will  triumphantly.  It 
was  intensely  satisfactory  to  call  her  Nuna 
before  Mr.  Whitmore. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  all  the  sunshine 
of  her  evening  had  clouded  over ;  the  old 
humdrum  sensation  came  back,  and  with 
it  an  inclination  to  gape.  A  tiny  little 
glance  had  shown  her  that  Paul  had  given 
her  up  to  Will,  and  also  the  sudden  ani- 
mation in  Mrs.  Jenkins*  face  indicated 
that  she  was  not  likely  to  release  Mr. 
Whitmore  in  a  hurry, 

"Oil  please,  don't  trouble,"  she  said. 
She  remembered  she  had  resolved  not  to 
accept  another  present  from  Will.  "  Give 
it  to  your  mother  instead ;  you  know  she 
likes  all  sorts  of  ferns." 

Mrs.  Bright  was  feeling  bored.  Mr. 
Beaufort  and  Mr.  Pritchard  had  got  into 
talk  far  beyond  her,  and  her  flouble  chin  was 
stiffening  with   silence.     She  had  heard 


the  talk  about  the  fern,  and  Nuna's  words 
were  an  opportunity. 

"  No  indeed,  Nuna,"  she  said  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  "  I  could  not  think 
of  taking  anything  Will  wished  to  give  you 
— of  course  not."  Here  Will  and  Nuna 
both  grew  red  and  conscious,  Nuna  ready 
to  cry  with  vexation  when  she  saw  Mr. 
Whitmorev  listening. 

"  I  have  more  ferns  than  I  can  attend 
to  already,"  continued  the  good  woman ; 
"  they're  quite  as  much  bother  as  a  baby, 
and  most  unsatisfactory — never  so  well  as 
when  they  are  in  a  fog,  and  you  can't  see 
them ;  just  like  a  carriage  with  the  win- 
dows up,  aren't  they,  Mr.  Jenkins?" 

Nuna  was  miserable.  Of  course  every 
one  at  the  table  knew  that  Will  was  going 
to  make  her  a  present,  and  there  was  a 
contented  smile  on  her  father's  face  that 
enraged  her.  She  glanced  quickly  at  Mr. 
Whitmore ;  he,  too,  was  smiling ;  he  seem- 
ed to  be  enjoying  her  confusion. 

"  Have  you  a  collection  of  these  curiosi- 
ties ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  none  worth  talking  about." 

"  But  you  are  known  to  be  a  lover  of 
them,  I  suppose  ?  "  He  looked  at  Will  as 
he  said  this. 

"  Yes,  she's  very  fond  of  them,"  said 
Mr.  Bright,  quite  unconscious  of  Nuna's 
vexation,  "  and  she  has  several  ferns  well 
worth  looking  at."  He  spoke  as  if  Nuna 
belonged  to  him  and  he  was  acting 
showman. 

"Ah,  it  is  no  doubt  a  most  exciting 
study,"  said  Paul,  mischievously. 

"I  only  care  for  them,"  said  Nuna  pet- 
tishly, "because  in  the  country  one  has  so 
little  to  care  for,  and  I  don't  suppose  " — 
the  dark  eyes  were  raised  deprecatingly  to 
Mr.  Whitmore,  as  if  to  implore  him  not  to 
tease  her —  "  you  or  any  one  who  has  seen 
a  really  good  collection  of  ferns  would 
think  those  I  have  even  tolerable." 

Poor  Will  1  if  she  had  looked  at  him, 
she  must  have  felt  sorry ;  but  she  could 
not  forgive  him  for  having  put  her  in  a 
false  pK>sition,  and  she  would  not  turn  her 
eyes  towards  him  till  ^e  left  the  table. 

When  the  ladies  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  she  did  not  feel  in  tune  to  play  the 
gracious  hostess  to  Mrs.  Jenkins.  She 
hoped  the  curate's  wife  would  content  her- 
self with  Mrs.  Bright;  but  Mrs.  Jenkins 
was  strong-minded  and  superior,  she  could 
not  stoop  on  such  soft  prey  as  Mrs  Bright. 

"My  dear  Miss   Beaufort,   have  you 
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read  that  last  new  book  on   Rational- 
ism?" 

"  No,"  said  Nuna,  "  I  don't  read  deep 
books." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  They  make  my  head  ache,  and  I  don't 
like  them." 

"Ah!"  Mrs..  Jenkins  sighed,  "all  the 
result  of  early  training.  My  Mary, 
you  know,  is  only  fifteen,  and  she  turns 
with  disgust  from  a  shallow  book.  She 
and  I  have  just  begim  to  study  Hegel^' 

"  Won't  she  grow  very  learned  ?  "  said 
Nuna,  mischievously. 

"AJi,  my  dear  Miss  Beaufort,  that  is 
such  a  mistake ;  women  can't  learn  too 
much.  And  then,  too,  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Mary's  sphere  of  thought  is 
large — ^very  large !  She  never  fritters 
thought  away  on  small  things,"  and  Mrs. 
Jenkms  leaned  her  sharp  cheek-bone  on  her 
hand  and  looked  up  to  the  ceiling  in  silence. 

The  gentlemen  came  in  before  Mrs. 
Jenkins  emerged  from  her  reverie,  and 
then  she  fastened  at  once  on  Pritchard, 
who  wanted  to  talk  to  Nuna,  and  cursed 
the  learned  lady  in  his  heart 

"  To  my  certain  knowledge,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Bright,  "  that  girl  Mary  can't  sew  a 
seam,  and  I  should  say,  to  judge  by  the 
look  of  it,  she  brushes  her  hair  once  a  week; 
and  if  anything  should  happen  to  that  tur- 
nip-faced husband,  whaf  s  to  become  of 
the  child  ?  Her  learning  won't  find  her 
in  bread  and  butter  and  shde  leather." 

The  evening  was  soon  over.  Nuna 
sang,  and  Mr.  Whitmore  was  charmed 
with  her  rich  fiiU  voice,  and  placed  himself 
so  that  no  one  else  could  stand  beside  her. 

"  What  right  had  I  to  do  it  ?  "  he  said, 
as  he  walked  back  to  "  The  Bladebone ; " 
"  she  is  that  fellow  Bright's  property,  not 
mine,  but  she  is  too  good  for  him.  She'll 
wear  her  heart  out  tied  to  such  a  prosy, 
commonplace  lout.  What  eyes  she  has  ! 
and  what  a  figure  !  I  wish  I  could  make 
out  whether  she  likes  that  cousin  of 
Stephen's." 

And  then  he  remembered  the  expression 
of  her  eyes  when  he  had  looked  down  in- 
to them  as  they  parted  in  the  veranda, 
and  he  felt  that  if  Nuna  married  Mr. 
Bright,  it  would  be  a  most  thorough  mistake. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
IN  HASTE. 

"  You're  not  often  wrong,  Kitty,"  said 
Mr.    Fagg,  "but  you  see  you  made  a 
New  Series.— Vol.  XIII.,  No.' 6. 


clear  mistake  when  you  said  Patty  West- 
rjopp  had  gone  away  after  that  there  artist 
gentleman." 

Mrs.  Fagg  was  usually  a  recollected 
person.  If  her  words  sometimes  stung,  it 
was  because  she  meant  them  to  do  so ; 
but  when  you  are  toasting  bacon  before  a 
fire  that  will  not  bum  clear,  it  is  vexing  to 
be  told  of  your  mistakes.  Mrs.  Fagg 
therefore  answered  in  a  pet : 

"  Drat  Patty  Westropp  J  And  how  do 
you  know  she  didn't  go  after  him,  and  he 
wouldn't  have  nothing  to  da  with  her, 
having  seen  enough  of  her  and  her  ways  ? 
Or  again,  how  do  you  know  he's  not  mar- 
ried to  her  ?  I  suppose,  Dennis,  you  have 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  your  life  as  men 
who  find  pleasure  in  gadding  out  without 
their  wives  ?  Hand  nae  that  dish,  will  you  ? 
there'll  be  some  sense  in  doing  that" 

Dennis  did  as  he  was  bid.  He  never 
quarrelled  with  his  wife ;  he  knew  very 
well  that  sharp  speeches  from  Kitty — and 
these  were  rarely  directed  against  himself 
— ^were  sure  to  be  followed  by  some  extra 
piece  of  wifely  duty  and  affection,  often 
by  the  concocting  of  a  more  tempting  dinner 
than  might  otherwise  have  fallen  to  his  lot. 
Mrs.  Fagg  had  early  leaned  to  sacrifice 
to  her  husband's  idols — ease  and  appetite. 

She  had  not  tasted  any  breakfast  yet, 
though  Dennis  had  had  his  long  ago ; 
but  still  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Fagg  that  he 
might  carry  in  his  customer's  breakfast,  and 
spare  the  pale,  tired,  uncomplaining  woman. 

Instead  of  this,  he  went  in  and  smoked 
his  pipe  at  the  open  door  till  Paul  came 
out  of  the  parlor.  Mr.  Whitmore  had 
promised  to  ride  over  to  Gray's  Farm 
that  morning ;  the  Rector  had  offered  to 
lend  him  a  horse.  He  just  nodded  to 
Dennis,  and  went  on  to  the  Rectory. 

"To  early  to  call  on  a  lady,  I  suppose." 
He  wanted  to  see  Nuna  Beaufort  again 
alone,  out  of  Will's  presence ;  he  felt  a 
singular  curiosity  to  know  whether  she  really 
loved  the  young  farmer,  or  whether  she 
was  only  going  to  marry  him  because 
she  cared  for  no  one  else. 

"It  won't  be  a  safe  marriage  if  that's 
the  case,"  he  said.  "  She  may  not  have 
loved  yet,  but  a  woman  can't  have  that 
power  of  expression  in  her  eyes  and  not 
have  the  power  of  loving  along  with  it. 
Itrs  impossible  she  can  love  that  carcase 
of  a  fsLrmer,  poor  little  thing." 

The  Rectory  gate  opened  when  he, 
tried  it,  and  he  went  in.    The  entrance 
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hall  was  empty,  but  the  Christinas  deco- 
rations were  still  there ;  and  as  Paul  ad- 
mired them,  and  felt  sure  they  were  Nuna's 
doing,  he  again  thought  she  would  be 
thrown  away  on  Will  Bright. 

He  looked  about  for  a  servant  to  an- 
nounce him,  but  no  one  was  in  sight. 
In  truth,  cook  and  Jane  were  both  far  too 
deeply  engaged  in  the  china  closet  to  heed 
even  the  bell ;  for  if  the  best  china  had 
been  left  for  Miss  Nuna*s  putting  away, 
cook  knew  very  well  what  that  would 
come  to.«  But  there  was  no  bell  to  be 
seen,  and  Paul  looked  out  of  the  window 
across  the  lawn. 

Just  Aere,  under  those  grand  leafless 
plane-trees,  they  had  sat  and  drunk  tea 
out  of  the  Vienna  tearcups ;  and  then,  as 
if  it  were  held  up  to  him  in  a  picture,  the 
whole  scene  came  distinctly  back  to  Paul, 
and  he  seemed  to  hear  Nuna's  enthusias- 
tic praise  of  Patty's  beauty.  A  hot  flush 
rose  in  his  face ;  thocight  went  on,  spite 
of  his  repugnance,  and  recalled  other 
words  that  had  been  spoken  by  Patty, — 
slighting,  contemptuous  words,  of  the  girl 
who  had  been  so  generous  towards  herself 

He  remembered  that  even  then,  mad  as 
he  was,  Patty's  dislike  to  Nuna  had  pained 
him ;  but  he  felt  rather  than  knew  how 
much  Patty's  contempt  had  influenced  his 
own  indifference  to  Miss  Beaufort. 

Patty  I  The  thought  of  her  opened 
the  door  to  the  memory  he  had  been  bat- 
tling with  for  weeks.  Pritchard  had  told 
him  of  the  nine  days*  wonder  of  Ashton 
in  the  total  disappearance  of  the  West- 
ropps,  father  and  daughter,  but  Paul  had 
listened  in  silence.  He  knew  his  friend's 
power  of  tormenting  far  too  well  to  run 
the  risk  of  betraying  himself.  He  tried 
to  think  of  Patty  calmly ;  to  see  her  as 
he  might  have  seen  her  if  his  eyes  had  not 
been  blinded  by  passion — and  his  reason 
decided  against  her.  She  had  treated 
him  shamefully. 

She  had  deliberately  rejected  him  be- 
cause she  felt  able  to  push  her  own  way 
in  the  world ;  he  had  told  himself  this 
over  and  over  again,  but  to-day  the  con- 
viction was  stronger  than  ever. 

"  She  never  loved  me,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; "  she  was  heartless  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  this  money  would  not  have 
changed  her.  Real  love  in  a  woman  is 
not  conquered  so  quickly.  Her  love,  if 
it  had  been  genuine,  would  have  made  her 
understand  me ;  she  would  have  dreaded 


lest  her  fortune  should  set  me  against  her, 
for  I  spoke  openly  to  her  of  my  dislike  to 
money  as  mere  wealth." 

And  then  he  thought  again  of  Nuna 
Beaufort,  and  confessed  that  she  was 
worth  a  hundred  Pattys.  Byt  the  con- 
fession was  too  calm  and  reasonable,  there 
was  no  ardor  in  it ;  a  dread  lurked  be- 
hind— a  dread  which  he  turned  from  reso- 
lutely—would not  Patty  in  living  presence, 
Patty  once  more  sweet  and  loving,  be  as 
d^gerous  to  his  peace  as  ever?  The 
only  safety  lay  in  throwing  aside  her  mem- 
ory. 

"  I  wonder  why  I  am  down  here  ?  And 
yet  I  don't  know,  nothing  destroys  an 
outline  so  completely  as  painting  it  out, 
and  when  I  go  back  to  the  studio  I  shall 
perhaps  carry  the  memory  of  these  change- 
ful dark  eyes  with  me." 

He  heard  some  one  coming,  and  he 
hoped  it  was  Nuna.  She  came  slowly 
into  the  hall,  her  head  bent,  her  hat  in 
her  hand,  her  whole  attitude  full  of  de- 
jection. 

Paul  stood  a  minute,  yet  in  the  recess 
of  the  window,  admiring  her  graceful 
shape ;  her  soft  gray  gown  fell  in  broad 
folds,  and  her  ridi  hair  coiled  round  her 
well-set  head  in  thick  glossy  braids.  She 
moved  on  towards  the  outer  door. 

"  J  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Paul,  com- 
ing forward ;  "  I  know  I  ought  not  to  call 
so  early,  but  Mr.  Beaufort  kindly  offered 
to  lend  me  his  horse.  Can  I  see  him,  do 
you  think  ?  " 

"Yes— -no."  Nuna's  voice  sounded 
thick,  and  she  was  so  confused  that  she 
stammered.  She  was  really  in  the  midst 
of  a  hearty  fit  of  crying,  only  Paul  did 
not  detect  it  at  first.  "Will  you  mind 
waiting  a  little  ?  "  she  said  more  steadily. 
"  Will  you  come  in  and  sit  down  ?  Papa 
is  writing,  and  I  know  he  must  not  be 
disturbed." 

She  turned  away  abruptly  and  opened 
the  drawing-room  door,  but  Paul  had  had 
time  to  see  that  she  was  in  trouble.  Till 
now  Nuna  had  been  to  him  more  like  a 
picture  than  a  woman ;  but  that  wonder- 
ful tenderness  for  weak  oppressed  crea- 
tures, which  seems  the  most  godlike  at- 
tribute of  mankind,  in  a  moment  bridged 
over  the  distance  there  had  been  between 
them;  the  utter  dejection  of  the  girl's 
aspect  gave  the  human  link  that  had  been 
wanting  to  her.  Mr.  Whitmore  felt  on  a 
sudden  wiser,  older,  moved  out  of  his 
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usual  outside  calm,  to  protect  and  com- 
fort this  grief-stricken  maiden. 

"  Will  you  sit  down  here,  please  ? 
Papa  won't  be  long,  I  know ;  but  he  can't 
see  you  just  now." 

There  came  a  little  sob  into  her  voice, 
and  she  moved  hastily  towards  the  door. 

Paul  could  not  let  her  go.  Had  that 
old  curmudgeon  of  a  father  been  making 
her  cry  ?  "I  wish  you  would  let  me 
look  at  the  song  you  sang  last  night,"  he 
said. 

She  went  back  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  began  to  turn  over  her  music ; 
her  hands  felt  hot  and  cold  at  once,  she 
did  not  know  what  she  was  doing.  Ever 
since  they  parted  in  the  veranda  she  had 
only  thought  of  Paul — thought  of  him 
all  through  her  long  wakeful  night,  till 
she  had  felt  as  if  she  could  never  meet 
him  again  for  fear  of  betraying  her  delight 
in  his  presence.  And  then  when  morn- 
ing broke,  with  its  cold  uncontrovertible 
reality,  to  tell  her  that  one  or  two  sweet 
visions  that  had  come  in  short  snatches  of 
repose  from  the  long  open-eyed  night,  were 
as  false  as  mirage,  Nuna  rose  up  from  her 
bed  in  actual  terror  of  herself  and  her 
own  overpowering  feelings. 

"  It  is  not  love,"  she  said ;  "  I  could 
not  be  so  unwomanly  as  to  love  a  man 
who  has  not  sought  me,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
more  has  only  shown  me  common  cour- 
tesy. It  is  because  I  live  so  shut  up ;  I 
see  so  few  people,  that  every  fresh  face 
sends  me  off  my  balance  with  excitement ; 
in  a  day  or  two,  when  he  has  gone  away 
from  Ashton,  I  shall  be  all  right  again." 

Gone  awaj^from  Ashton !  Nuna  felt 
as  if  she  wei^  going  mad  this  morning. 
How  was  she  to  live  on  this  same  quiet, 
unchanging  existence  now ;  and  as  if  to 
stamp  on  her  heart  the  conviction  of  her 
own  self-deceit  came  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Pritchard.  He  was  a  stranger,  and  yet 
he  had  not  occupied  the  merest  fragment 
of  her  thoughts.  She  scarcely  remem- 
bered a  word  he  had  said,  and  all  through 
the  night  she  had  been  repeating  every 
look  and  tone  and  gesture  of  Mr.  Whit- 
more' s. 

She  had  come  down  to  breakfast  pale 
and  unhappy,  and  her  father  had  an- 
nounced to  her  his  intention  of  asking 
Elizabeth  Matthews  to  live  with  them. 
Nuna  was  already  so  unstrung  that  she 
had  felt  no  ready  power  of  self-control ; 
she  burst  into  an  indignant  remonstrance. 


and  went  out  of  the  room  in  a  tempest  of 
almost  despairing  sorrow.  She  knew, 
just  when  she  met  Paul,  that  the  Rector 
had  gone  into  his  study  to  write  the 
dreaded  letter*  of  invitation.  For  the  mo- 
ment her  sorrow  had  helped  her  against 
her  self-consciousness.  Now,  as  she  stood 
looking  for  the  song,  Paul  came  towards 
her,  and  held  the  portfolio  open.  Nuna's 
cheeks  grew  hotter  and  hotter  as  she  bent* 
down  over  the  music;  her  fingers  felt 
glued  to  the  paper,  and  kept  on  turning  over 
leaves  at  random.  She  could  not  master 
her  terror — a  terror  she  could  not  have 
explained,  and  yet  in  which  there  mingled 
an  intense,  almost  a  delirious  joy.  The 
song  had  been  an  old  one;  Nuna  had 
sung  it  sorely  against  her  will  at  the  ur- 
gent request  of  Mrs.  Bright ;  it  was  the 
ordinary  hackneyed  plaint  of  a  forsaken 
maiden  bewailing  her  fate  in  extra  touch- 
ing words.  She  found  the  song  at  last, 
and  held  it  towards  Paul. 

But  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  He 
had  been  watchmg  the  rising  glow  in 
Nuna's  face,  and  the  traces  of  deep  sor- 
row, and  every  moment  he  felt  himself 
drawn  more  and  more  irresistibly  to  try 
and  win  the  confidence  of  this  half-shy, 
half-frank  creature,  so  utterly  unlike  any 
girl  he  had  seen  before. 

He  took  the  music  and  put  it  back 
among  the  rest. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  in  trouble — can't 
I  help  you  in  some  way  ?  " 

He  felt  how  eccentric  he  was  ;  but  Paul 
was  not  accustomed  to  resist  impulse,  and 
an  attraction  that  was  quite  beyond  him 
hurried  him  on  now  completely  out  of 
himself  and  of  all  reticence. 

The  touch  of  sympathy  in  his  voice 

,  thrilled  through  Nuna.     Involuntarily  her 

eyes  raised  themselves  to  his,  and  sank  at 

once  beneath  the  glowing  gaze  she  met. 

She  felt  as  if  she  must  run  away  from  him. 

"You  can't  help  me.  I'll  see  if  papa 
is  ready."  She  tried  to  make  her  words 
as  cold  and  as  steady  as  she  coiild ;  she 
walked  across  the  room,  her  fingers  were 
on  the  handle  of  the  door,  another  moment 
and  she  would  have  escaped. 

How  do  such  things  happen  ?  No  one 
knows ;  no  one  can  ever  detail  the  sen- 
sations of  the  most  eventful  moments  of 
life.  No  one  sees  the  wind  rise,  or  the 
li^tning  part  the  dark  cloud  overhead. 
We  see  the  tree  lying  prostrate,  the  build- 
ing tottering  from  roof  to  basement,  or  it 
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may  be  riven  asunder,  and  we  feel  with  a 
sort  of  awful  conviction  that  no  were 
human  agency  can  ever  revoke  that  which 
has  come  to  pass,  and  efface  the  stamp  of 
disaster. 

In  the  present  case  the  seen  effect  was 
this  :  Paul  had  reached  Nuna's  side,  had 
taken  her  hand  very  gently  and  tenderly 
in  his  own. 

**  Won't  you  tell  me  ?  "  he  said ;  "  I  am 
sure  I  could  help  vou." 

He  had  taken  her  hand  gently,  but  he 
held  it  firmly.  For  an  instant  she  tried 
to  escape,  and  then  she  yielded,  not  only 
because  she  felt  no  power  against  his 
strong  grasp,  but  because  her  spirit  yielded 
too  in  glad  submission. 

"You  will  tell  me,  won't  you  ?  "  He 
bent  his  head,  and  the  words  ^emed  to 
5teal  into  her  very  soul.  "  If  you  knew 
how  I  long  to  comfort  you,  you  would, 
I'm  sure." 

It  seemed  to  Nuna  as  if  her  grief  were 
too  childish ;  there  was  so  much  of  rever- 
ence in  her  love  for  Paul,  it  was  impossible 
to  trouble  him  with  the  story  of  her  dislike 
.to  Elizabeth. 

"  You'll  think  me  silly ; "  she  blushed, 
.and  Paul  could  scarcely  keep  from  drawing 
her  close  into  his  arms.  But  he  was  not 
in  the  same  wild  impatient  state  into  which 
Patty  Westropp  had  thrown  him.  He  saw 
that  if  he  were  gentle  with  Nuna,  she 
would  tell  him  her  trouble  in  her  own  way  ; 
but  he  saw  too  that  her  sh3mess  was  real, 
.and  that  she  was  as  likely  to  run  away  as 
to  stay  with  him. 

"I  could  never  think  you  silly,"  he 
.said  warmly.  He  felt  the  little  hand  try- 
ing to  free  itself,  and  he  let  it  go. 

"It  seems  like  blaming  my  father,"  she 
said  simply ;  "  but  I  don't  mean  that ;  only 
he  is  asking  a  cousin  to  come  and  live 
with  us,  a  person  I  dislike,  and  it  makes 
me  so  unhappy."  She  paused.  Paul 
stood  listening ;  he  felt  warm  delight  at 
winning  this  child-like  confidence.  **  I  do 
so  long  to  know  if  1  am  ri^ht  or  wrong ; " 
and  in  her  impulsive,  unthmking  way  she 
.clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes.  "  I 
longed  so  to  live  alone  with  my  father, 
.and  now  he  will  be  shut  away  from  me 
more  than  ever,  and  he  will  end  by  not 
.loving  me  at  all." 

If  she  had  not  hidden  her  eyes,  she 
would  not  have  said  this ;  but  the  imseen 
:spiritual  influence  was  drawing  her  to  Paul 
(with  irresistible  strength. 


"  That  is  impossible,"  he  said  warmly. 
He  had  bent  down  over  her  while  she  hid 
her  eyes ;  she  felt  this  and  drew  herself 
away.  The  slight  movement  quickened 
his  growing  love ;  he  longed  to  take 
her  hands  away,  to  make  the  dark  eyes 
look  lovingly  into  his ;  but  still  he  waited. 
A  sudden  remembrance  of  Will  Bright 
came  between  him  and  Nuna,  and  he  re- 
solved to  know  the  truth. 

"  It  may  be,"  he  said,  "  that  Mr.  Beau- 
fort knows  you  will  leave  him  before  long, 
and  he  wishes  to  make  provision  before 
such  an  event  takes  place  ?  " 

Nuna  could  not  mistake  the  question- 
ing tone  in  which  he  spoke.  She  looked 
up  for  the  first  time,  and  he  read  in  her 
frank,  direct  glance  her  guess  at  his  mean- 
ing. 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  leave  my  father," 
she  said ;  she  blushed  very  much.  That 
one  glance  at  Paul  had  reminded  her  that 
she  was  opening  her  whole  heart  to  a 
stranger.  But  her  words  were  like  toy- 
bells  to  Paul ;  he  loved  her  for  her  frank 
directness.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she 
had  understood  that  he  meant  Will  Bright. 

"  But  you  would  leave  him  for  some  one 
who  loved  you — some  one  you  loved  too 
— ^you  would,  would  you  not  ?  " 

Before  he  could  get  possession  of  her 
hand  again  Nuna  had  taken  fright,  and 
started  away  from  him. 

Spite  of  her  love,  it  was  too  new,  too 
sudden.  She  could  not  believe  he  loved 
her.  What  had  she  done  to  give  Mr. 
Whitmore  cause  to  speak  in  this  way  to 
her? 

Flight  seemed  her  only  safety  ;  and  yet 
when  she  reached  the  door  she  gave  one 
look,  she  could  not  help  it,  to  show  him 
she  was  not  angry. 

The  look  was  enough ;  it  was  all  Paul 
could  do  to  keep  from  following  her  and 
forcing  her  to  speak  the  confession  her 
eyes  had  made. 

He  loved  her  better  for  not  yielding  too 
easily.  Had  he  seen  the  Rector  he  would 
at  once  have  asked  permission  to  woo  his 
daughter ;  but  Mr.  Beaufort's  letter  proved 
lengthy,  and  Jane  came  to  say  **  the  horse 
was  brought  round,  and  would  Mr.  Whit- 
more excuse  seeing  master." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
MRS.   BRIGHT  CONFIDES. 

Mr.  Beaufort's  old  horse  knew  the 
short  way  to  Gray's  Farm,  and  he  trotted 
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briskly  through  Carving's  Wood  Lane — 
but  not  fast  enough  to  satisfy  Paul.  The 
oft-trodden  way  brought  back  most  dis- 
turbing memones  ;  and  when  he  reached 
the  angle  leading  to  the  cottage,  he  fairly 
dashed  over  the  common  to  get  free  from 
them.  His  passion  for  Patty  seemed  to 
him  to-day  a  mad  infatuation  ;  and  yet  if 
this  change  of  fortune  had  not  happened, 
he  would  most  likely  now  be  married  to 
her — an  ignorant  country  girl.  And  what 
had  he  done  this  morning  ?  Flung  him- 
self, in  the  same  headlong,  impulsive  way; 
into  a  fresh  attachment. 

"  And  how  is  it  to  end  ?  Am  I  going 
to  make  Nuna  my  wife — my  wife  ?  "  he 
said  the  last  words  slowly,  with  a  sort  of 
hesitating  pleasure.  There  was  nothing 
to  shrink  from  in  Nuna  Beaufort,  and  yet 
it  seemed  strange  to  Paul  that  at  the  very 
threshold  of  his  love,  when  he  might  have 
been  expected  to  forget  all  prudetice  or 
doubt  in  the  first  flush  of  joy,  it  seemed 
strange  he  should  ask  himself  deliberately 
why  he  had  been  so  hasty. 

"  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  wait.  I 
might  have  seen  more  of  her.  How  do  I 
know  that  I  can  make  her  happy  ?  " 

But  he  forced  himself  to  think  of  her 
and  her  sweet  blushing  conftision,  and 
before  he  reached  Gray's  Farm  his  mind 
was  once  more  at  ease.  He  felt  that  he 
was  beloved,  not  as  he  meant  Nuna  to  love 
him,  but  still  enough  to  make  him  sure 
that  he  would  suffice  for  Nuna's  happiness ; 
Paul  had  studied  women  enough  to  learn 
that  a  woman's  love  brings  its  own  happi- 
ness along  with  it,  if  she  only  gets  some 
love  in  return  for  the  lavish  wealth  of  her 
own.  He  felt  that  to  such  a  nature  as 
that  which  revealed  itself  in  Nuna's  deep, 
passionate  eyes  the  bliss  of  loving  was 
greater  even  than  that  of  being  loved 
again. 

"And  what  does  one  want  in  a  wife 
but  love  ?  "  he  said  to-  himself.  "  And  she 
has  so  much  besides.  She  is  far  too  good 
for  a  harum-scarum  fellow  like  me.  I 
don't  believe  her  father  will  let  me  have 
her." 

He  was  hailed  from  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge  that  bordered  the  stony  lane, 
and  presently  Will  and  his  cousin  ap- 
peared through  a  gate  leading  into  the 
field  they  had  been  walking  in. 

"Very  glad  to   see  you,"   said  Will, 

heartily.     Paul  shook  hands,  but  he  felt 

uilty;    he  resolved  that  no  amount  of 


pressing  should  prevail  on  him  to  become 
an  inmate  of  Gray's  Farm,  for  he  felt  posi- 
tive Mr.  Bright  was  in  love  with  Nuna. 

"  Here,  Larry ! "  shouted  Will ;  and  the 
Irishman  came  up  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  led  Mr.  Beaufort's  horse  away  to 
the  stables. 

Mrs.  Bright  was  in  a  flutter  of  delight, 
and  Mr.  Whitmore  so  increased  her  ex- 
citement by  praising  everything,  from  the 
scarlet  bunches  of  pyrocanthus  berries  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  door  to  the  old- 
fashioned  dogs  in  the  fireplace,  that  she 
nearly  danced  with  pleasure  along  the 
passage  leading  to  the  drawing  room. 

But  here  Paul's  praises  came  to  and 
end.  There  was  a  stuffy  formal  atmos- 
phere about  this,  the  grand  room  of  the 
house,  ana  moreover  all  the  little  attempts 
at  taste — and  there  were  too  many  of 
these — were  either  stiff,  or  what  Mrs.  Fagg 
would  have  called  "  messy."  The  chim- 
ney-piece of  Mrs.  Bright*  s  drawing-room 
was  decidedly  "messy."  There  was  an 
old-fashioned  clock,  in  china,  of  the 
Louis  Quinze  period ;  and  with  this  went 
harmoniously  a  Chelsea  Venus  on  one  side 
and  a  Dresden  Neptune  on  the  other.  But 
then  Mrs.  Bright  could  not  leave  well 
alone.  Stephen  Pritchard  had  presented 
his  aunt  with  a  pair  of  white  China  candle- 
sticks in  the  style  of  the  clock,  but  between 
these  and  the  figures  were  gourds  set  on 
end ;  and  again,  between  the  figures  and 
the  clock,  small  colored  wax-images,  with 
tremulous  heads ;  and  as  if  they  were  not 
obtrusive  enough  by  themselves,  the  good 
woman  had  crammed  into  the  hand  of 
each  a  sheaf  of  dried  grass,  to  give,  as  she 
expressed  it,  "a  grace "  to  the  arrange- 
ment. The  whole  was  backed  by  hand- 
screens  painted  by  Mrs.  Bright  herself  in 
youthful  days ;  tulips  on  white  velvet  with 
a  border  and  a  stick  in  blackened  gilding. 
The  same  vague  idea  pervaded  the  room. 
There  was  neither  uniformity  nor  contrast, 
nor  any  repose  for  the  eye  in  the  amount 
of  petty  trifles  scattered  about. 

The  room  worried  Paul.     He  was  glad 
when  Will  got  a  business  summons  to  the 
Hall,  and  Mrs.  Bright  proposed  they  should' 
go  into  the  parlor  and  see  if  dinner  were 
ready. 

"  I  never  wait  for  Will,"  she  said.  "  We 
live  like  clocks  here,  Mr.  Whitmore,  every 
day  exactly  alike." 

"  Don't  you  get  tired  ?  "  said  Paul. 
"  Dear,  dear,  how  like  you  are  to  Nuna 
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Beaufort ;  that's  exactly  what  she  said  yes- 
terday when  I  was  telling  her  about  Will's 
punctual  ways.  Something  in  the  paints 
is  it,  do  you  think,  that  makes  people  ir- 
regular? You  know  Nuna  is  quite  an 
artist,  Mr.  Whitmore.  And  yet  Stephen 
is  just  the  same  about  dulness,  and  his  is 
all  pen  and  ink  work.  I  suppose  you  are 
all  alike,  and  I  can't  tell  what  it  is  that 
does  it?" 

It  was  always  impossible  to  the  blithe 
chatterpie  of  a  woman  to  keep  her  upper- 
most thoughts  from  getting-into  words,  and 
yet  she  felt  sure  Will  would  be  vexed  that 
she  talked  about  Nuna  to  Mr.  Whitmore. 

Mr.  Pritchard  roused  himself  from  the 
brown  study  into  which  his  aunt's  talk  was 
apt  to  send  him.  "  I  say,  Paul,  what  do 
you  think  of  our  Ashton  beaut)^?  I  can 
tell  you,  you  must  mind  what  you  say 
about  her  here." 

Paul  looked  at  Pritchard,  and  then  at 
Mrs.  Bright ;  it  seemed'  to  him  that  his 
last  nighf  s  admiration  had  not  been  re- 
marked. They  both  appeared  to  be  stand- 
ing up  in  defence  of  Nuna. 

"I  think  she  is  charming,"  he  said 
warmly.  "  I  wonder  she  has  not  been 
taken  away  from  Ashton  before  this." 

He  wanted  to  be  fair  and  above-board 
with  Mr.  Bright.  Nuna's  words  had  told 
him  that  he  was  not  winning  her  away 
from  a  favored  lover,  but  Paul's  independ- 
ence chafed  at  anything  like  concealment 

Mrs.  Bright  bridled,  smiled  at  Mr. 
Pritchard,  and  gave  a  sort  of  half  cough. 

"Then  you  did  not  tell  your  friend  any- 
thing, Stephen  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  there's  anything  to  tell ; 
and  if  there  is,  I'm  not  sure  that  Will 
cares  for  it  to  be  talked  over  publicly." 
Mr.  Pritchard  spoke  roughly,  walked  to 
the  window  and  whistled.  It  had  come 
into  his  head  last  night  as  they  drove 
home  from  the  Rectory,  that  if  he  could 
bring  himself  to  commit  such  a  folly  as 
marriage — Mr.  Pritchard  had  taken  more 
wine  than  usual,  and  it  was  broad  moon- 
light, both  which  circumstances  may  ac- 
count for  his  entertaining  even  in  a  tem- 
porary fashion  such  a  conventional  idea 
as  marriage — well  then,  if  he  could  do  this, 
Nuna  Beaufort  was  just  the  girl  he  should 
like  for  a  wife. 

"  She  has  plenty  of  feeling  and  fire,  and 
no  forms  and  ceremonies ; "  for  a  keen 
observer  like  I'ritchard  had  noted  at  once 
the  little  irregularities  of  manner,  the  im- 


pulsive words  which,  spite  of  her  gentle 
courtesy,  made  Nuna  Wholly  unlike  a 
proper  "  drawing-room  young  lady.'* 

Finding  herself  left  thus  alone  with  Paul, 
the  temptation  to  confide  was  too  strong 
for  Mrs.  Bright.  Something  in  the  strongly 
marked  face,  in  those  dark  eyes,  almost 
stem  when  they  were  not  smiling,  inspired 
her,  as  Paul's  face  usually  inspired  women, 
with  a  sense  of  trust.  He  looked  too  no- 
ble, too  grand,  to  take  advantage  of  her 
confidence. 

"  Perhaps  Stephen  is  right,  Mr.  Whit- 
more," she  said  in  a  half  whisper;  "my 
son  is  extremely  particular  ;  but  then  you 
are  so  intimate  with  his  cousin,  living  to- 
gether and  all,  you  know  it  does  make 
such  a  difference." 

"  You  must  excuse  me,"  said  Paul,  "  I 
cannot  imagine  that  I  have  the  slightest 
right  to  Mr.  Brighfs  confidence." 

"Oh,  of  course  not,  I  did  not  mean 
that;  but  everybody  in  Ashton  knows 
Will  means  to  marry  Nuna.  The  Rector 
and  I  settled  it  months  ago."  A  fiush 
came  mto  Paul's  face.  He  wished  to  speak 
openly  to  Mr.  Beaufort  before  any  one  else 
— ^before  Pritchard  even  knew  of  his  love 
and  his  hopes ;  but  still  it  seemed  as  if  he 
must  protest  against  Mrs.  Bright' s  certainty. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  yotu-  son's  at- 
tachment, but  I  should  not  have  thought 
Miss  Beaufort  was  likely  to  marry  him." 

"  Good  gracious  me  !  why  not  ?  Why, 
Stephen — no,  nothing."  She  heard  her 
son's  heavy  step  outside,  and  she  stopped. 
"  I  wish  dinner  would  come ;  you  must  be 
quite  starved,  Mr.  Whitmore." 

But  !l^aul  assured  her  he  could  not  stay 
to  dinner.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  re- 
main another  minute  in  the  house.  The ' 
idea  of  Nuna  disposed  of  in  this  summary 
fashion  made  him  furious.  Mrs.  Bright 
begged  and  entreated,  and  got  Will  to  aid 
her  int  pressing  hospitality  on  the  visitor. 
Paul  was  resolute,  and  finally  got  ofi"  with 
the  penance  of  a  glass  of  cherry  brandy, 
and  a  bunch  of  seed-cake  nearly  as  big  as 
his  head,  Mrs.  Bright  keeping  up  mean- 
while a  history  of  the  cherry-tree,  and  of 
the  best  way  of  preventing  the  fruit  fix>m 
shrivelling  in  the  brandy. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 


ROGER  WESTROPP  AT  HOME    IN  LONDON. 

"  I  WANT  you,  please,  to  drive  me  to 
No.  4,  Bellamount  Terrace,  Old  Kent 
Road" 
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Miss  Coppock  spoke  to  the  cab-driver  Patty's  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  escaping 

with    her    usual    obsequious   politeness,  the  squalor  before  her. 

and  then  she  threw  herself  back  in  the  The  door  opened  slowly,  grating  as  it 

cab.  did  so  on  something  on  the  bare  boards 

She  felt  relieved  and'  curious  too — re-  within,  and  then  she  perceived  Roger  him- 
lieved  from  the  daily  wear  of  anxiety,  and  sdif.  lie  looked  taller  and  more  care- 
yet  curious  as  to  the  result  of  her  journey,  worn  than  when  she  last  saw  him,  but  he 
But  when  she  found  herself  drawn  up  held  out  his  hand  to  greet  her  in  what  he 
to  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  opposite  meant  to  be  a  cordial  fashion.  His  eyes 
some  broken  railings,  she  pulled  out  of  smiled,  but  his  lips  could  not  relax  their 
her  pocket  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper,  grimness.  Roger  had  a  respect  for  Miss 
Yes,  there  was  no  mistake,  the  dirty  Coppock  rather  than  a  liking;  but  the 
smoked-begrimed  house  before  her,  with-  sight  of  a  face  that  took  him  back  to  for- 
out  a  curtain  to  any  of  its  misty  windows,  mer  times  was  pleasant,  for  he  missed  his 
and  scarcely  any  paint  to  speaic  of  on  its  old  life — the  life  which  had  grown  to  be  as 
crooked  door,  was  the  place  of  her  desti-  much  a  part  of  him  as  his  skin  or  his  hair ; 
nation.  The  house  door  had  evidently  and  yet  while  he  awkwardly  shook  Miss 
gone  down  in  life  on  one  side  at  any  rate,  Patience's  well-gloved  hand  in  his  lank, 
and  its  dirt  was  rendered  even  more  con-  large-jointed  togers,  a  dim  vision  of  extra 
spicuous  by  a  spasmodic  dauby  attempt  to  loaves,  the  necessity  for  butcher's  meat, 
brighten  the  handle  and  bell  knob.  These  milk,  butter,  and  other  luxuries  almost  un- 
in  their  unusual  brazen  glory  likened  the  known  in  Bellamount  Terrace,  kept  his  lips 
door  somewhat  to  a  factory  girl  with  her  firmly  pressed  together  to  repress  a  groan, 
gilt  ear-rings  and  grimy  fingers.  The  whil-  "  Glad  to  see  ye,  ma'am ;  walk  in,  will  ye, 
ome  turf  at  the  foot  of  th^  steps  was  grass*  an'  I'll  have  those  boxes  in  directly." 
less,  as  if  it  had  gone  bald  with  age  ;  the  Patience  passed  in  as  she  was  bid  at 
railings  which  fenced  in  this  dreary  habi-  a  door  on  the  right  of  the  narrow,  stuffy 
tation  from  the  road  were  broken  and  passage.  She  had  just  come  firom  the 
very  rusty,  and  the  gate  having  lost  its  fas-  fresh  pure  air  of  the  country,  and  she  felt 
tening,  and  moreover  one  of  its  hinges,  was  sick  and  faint  at  the  close  odor  of  stale 
kept  on  duty  by  a  huge  wooden  bar.  The  tobacco,  and  the  memories  of  what  had 
cabman  was  now  struggling  to  unfasten  once  doubtless  been  savory  funics,^  that 
this  after  an  ineffectual  search  for  the  out-  hung  about  the  little  dirty  room.  It  was 
side  bell.  carpeted  with  dark  green  drugget  with  ir- 

Miss  Coppock' s  heart  sank.     She  knew  regular  yellow  spots,  and  across  the  hearth, 

that  she  should  not  find  Patty  in  Bella-  by  way  of  rug^  stretched  a  breadth  of  the 

mount  Terrace  ;  but  being  a  woman,  she  same  pattern,  witk  raw  unhemmed  ends, 

had  given  rein  too  Uberally  to  fancy,  and  There  was  no  relief  for  the  eye  on  the 

it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  Roger  walls  covered  with  what  had  been  flaunt- 

would  remain  the  same  niggardly  Roger  ing  flower-bunched  p£^r,  faded  and  bulg- 

as  ever  in  his  thorough  change  of  circum-  ing  out  here  and  there.     The  only  thing 

stances.  on  which  eye  could  rest  with  pleasure 

'*  It  need  not  surely  be  all  so  dirty,"  she  stood  on  the  mantelshelf,  between  the  two 

said,  sighing  with  disgust,  as  she  gathered  old  candlesticks,  in  front  of  the  blackened 

up  her  fresh  crisp  skirts  and  stepped  along  and    clouded    looking-glass, — a   colored 

to  the  house.  photograph  of  Patty.     As  Patience  bent 

The  door  stood  half  open,  and  she  knew  down  to  look  at  it,  it  seemed  to  her  that 

very  well  from  that   circumstance   that  sunshine  came  into  the  poor  dingy  room 

Roger  was  hidden  behind  it     She  tried  to  at  once. 

smooth  her  face  into  its  usual  practised  "Dearme,howbeautiful!"  said  the  dress- 
smile,  bade  the  cabman  set  her  boxes  at  maker.  ''I  had  forgotten  half  her  pretti- 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  dismissed  him.  ness." 

Patience  was  not  specially  a  neat  or  order-  "  You'll  perhaps  not  want  your  boxes 

ly  woman ;  nature  seems  to  have  otherwise  up-stairs  ?  "     Roger's  voice  came  in  a  sort 

provided  in  the  composition  of  dressmak-  of  beseeching,  hadf-ashamedway,  from  the 

ers ;  but  for  the  moment,  as  the  cab  drove  parlor  door.     '^  That  is,  I  don't  know  how 

away,  she  longed  to  call  it  back,  and  yield  soon  you  think  of  joining  my  daughter, 

up  all  the  golden  hopes  she  had  built  on  ma'am." 
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If  she  had  found  Roger  in  a  different 
house,  Miss  Coppock  would  have  resented 
this  speech ;  she  had  resolved  to  submit 
herself  to  Patty,  but  she  saw  no  need  to 
cringe  to  the  fadier,  on  whom  Patty  was  in 
no  way  dependent  She  had  meant  to  use 
this  lodging  as  long  as  it  suited  her  to  stay 
in  London  ;  but  now  that  she  saw  it,  one 
night  in  such  a  place  would  be  as  much  as 
she  could  bring  herself  to  endure,  and  she 
did  not  care  to  incur  unnecessary  expense, 
so  she  answered  graciously : 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you ;  I  hope  to  start  for 
Paris  to-morrow  evening,  as  soon  as  ever 
I  have  executed  dear  Patty's  commis- 
sions." 

Roger  went  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
stairs,  but  he  had  to  go  down  half  of  them 
before  he  could  summon  the  deaf  old  wo- 
man he  had  engaged  in  honor  of  Miss 
Coppock,  to  escort  that  lady  to  her  bed- 
room. Patience  followed  the  ragged  crea- 
ture up-stairs,  but  her  feelings  were  not 
soothed  by  this  attendance.  The  deaf, 
haggard-throated  old  woman,  who  looked 
like  a  mummy  from  a  rag- shop,  had 
brought  water  with  her  to  fill  the  jug,  and 
spying  some  dirt  on  the  inside  of  the  ba- 
sin she  deliberately  spat  on  it,  and  then 
rubbed  it  with  with  her  smeared  apron,  as 
the  quickest  way  of  removing  it. 

"  Dinner  be  ready-  in  five  minutes," 
said  the  hag  with  a  sniff;  and  she  went 
tumbling  down  the  stairs. 

It  was  not  appetizing  to  look  forward  to 
dinner  cooked  by  such  hands  ;  but  after  all 
it  was  only  a  trial  of  some  hours,  and  Miss 
Coppock  had  known  a  few  ups  and  downs 
in  her  former  life. 

The  tablecloth  was  fairly  clean,  a  circum- 
stance easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Roger  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
newspaper  in  lieu  of  such  a  luxury  ;  and 
the  dinner,  half  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
baked,  smelt  savory, 

(To  be 


By  the  time  the^meal  was  over  Miss 
Patience  felt  at  home  with  Roger. 

"  And  how  do  you  amuse  yourself,  Mr. 
Westropp,  if  I  may  ask  ? — at  least  I  sup- 
pose I  am  to  say  Mr.  Latimer,  such  being 
the  wish  of  dear  Patty."  These  last  worch 
were  spoken  with  th«  suavity  of  the  Guild- 
ford show-room,  and  Roger  winced  and 
sneered  at  the  same  time. 

He  was  a  keen  observer.  As  long  as 
he  looked  at  Miss  Coppock,  and  saw  only 
her  remarkable  face  and  quiet  movements, 
he  was  impressed  by  her  superiority  ;  but 
Roger  had  been  used  to  real  gentlefolks, 
and  the  assumption  in  Patience's  tone  un- 
masked her  at  once.  His  sour,  rugged  na- 
ture had  one  virtue,  he  abhorred  shams ; 
and  without  knowing  why,  he  felt  ill  at 
ease  with  his  daughter's  friend. 

"I  don't  hold  with  changing  of  our 
name,  ma'am ;  it  ain't  my  way  of  doing 
business.  There's  only  one  thing  as  I  can 
see  for  it ;  Patty  sajrs*'— and  she's  cute  at 
judging  folks— she  says  she  is  less  likely 
to  be  cheated  and  put  upon  if  folks  don't 
know  about  her  than* if  they  da  That 
may  hold  good  for  her,  but  I  can't  see  it 
for  myself." 

"She's  quite  right ;  if  she  hadn't  chang- 
ed her  name  your  story  would  have  got 
wind,  and  she  have  been  a  regular  prey  to 
all  sorts  of  people." 

In  her  heart  Pa^ence  knew  that  the 
mystery  she  had  herself  enjoined  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  hold  she  meant  to  keep  over 
Patty,  and  she  spoke  eagerly  and  naturally. 

Roger  looked  keenly  at  her  with  those 
deep-set  light  blue  eyes  of  his,  and  he  felt 
baffled.  ' 

"  She's  like  two  women  in  one,"  he  said ; 
"  she  can  speak  out  open  and  hearty,  and 
then,  without  a  word  of  warning,  she  min- 
ces and  ambles  like  a  pony  going  mrough 
its  paces  for  a  circus  rider.  I'm  blessed 
if  she  don't  floor  me." 

continued.} 
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THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN. 

A  CONTINUATION  OF  AN  OLD  SONa 

Air- — "  Greendeeves.'* 

{Darwin  loquitur) 

"  Man  comes  from  a  Mammal  that  lived  up  a  tree. 
And  a  great  coat  of  hair  on  his  outside  had  he, 
Very  much  like  the  Dreadnoughts  we' frequently 
Which  nobody  can  deny.  • 
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"  He  had  points  to  his  ears,  and  a  tail  to  his  rump, 
To  assist  him  with  ease  through  the  branches  to  jump — 
In  some  cases  quite  long,  and  in  some  a  mere  stump— 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  This  mammal,  abstaining  from  mischievous  pranks. 
Was  thought  worthy  in  time  to  be  raised  from  the  ranks, 
And  with  some  small  ado  came  to  stand  on  two  shanks — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  Thus  planted,  his  course  he  so  prudently  steered, 
That  his  hand  soon  improved  and  his  intellect  cleared ;    . 
Then  his  forehead  enlarged  and  his  tail  disappeared — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  'Tisn't  easy  to  settle  when  Man  became  Man; 
When  the  Monkey-type  stopped  and  the  Himian  began  ; 
But  some  very  queer  things  were  involved  in  the  plan — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

*'  Women  plainly  had  beards  and  big  whiskers  at  first ; 
While  the  man  supplied  milk  when  the  baby  was  nursed ; 
And  some  other  strong  facts  I  could  tell — if  I  durst — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

''  Our  arboreal  sire  had  a  pedigree  too  :  , 

The  Marsupial  system  comes  here  into  view ; 
So  we'll  trace  him,  I  think,  to  a  Great  Kangaroo — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  The  Kangaroo's  parent,  perhaps,  was  a  bird ; 
But  an  Ornithorhynchus  would  not  be  absurd : 
Then  to  frogs  and  strange  fishes  we  back  are  referred — 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 

Thus  far  Darwin  has  said  :   But  the  root  of  the  Tree, 
Its  nature,  its  name,  and  what  caused  it  to  be. 
Seem  a  secret  to  him,  just  as  much  as  to  me — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Did  it  always  exist  as  a  great  institution  ? 
And  what  made  it  start  on  its  first  evolution  ? 
As  to  this  our  ^ood  friend  offers  no  contribution — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Yet  I  thinlc  that  if  Darwin  would  make  a  clean  breast. 
Some  Botanical  views  would  be  frankly  confessed. 
And  that  all  Flesh  is  Grass  would  stand  boldly  expressed — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  Loves  of  the  Plants,  so  deliciously  sung, 
Must  have  softened  his  heart,  when  his  bosom  was  young, 
And  the  Temple  of  Nature  has  prompted  his  tongue — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  now  if  in  future  goed  breeding  we  pme, 
To  be  cherubs  and  angels  we  some  day  may  rise ; 
And,  indeed,  some  sweet  angels  are  now  in  my  eyes— • 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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If  this  is  our  wish,  we  must  act  with  due  care  ; 
And  in  choosing  our  spouses  no  pains  we  should  spare, 
But  select  only  those  that  are  wise,  good,  and  fair — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Yet  however  he  came  by  it,  Man  has  a  Soul, 
That  will  not  so  submit  to  despotic  control. 
As  to  make  Monks  and  Nuns  of  three-fourths  of  the  iHiole — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  Bad  may  be  pretty,  the  Good  may  be  plain  ; 
And  sad  matches  are  made  from  the  lucre  of  gain ; 
So  perhaps  as  we  are  we  shall  likely  remain — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

After  all,  then,  I  ask,  what's  the  object  in  view? 
And  what  practical  good  from  this  creed  can  ensue  ? 
I  can't  find  in  it  much  that's  both  useful  and  new — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Our  old  friend  Lucretius*  explained  long  ago 
How  the  fittest  survive  and  the  weak  are  laid  low ; 
And  our  friends  of  the  Farm  must  a  thing  or  two  know— 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

I  would  ne'er  take  offence  at  whaf  s  honestly  meant, 
Or  that  truth  should  be  told  of  our  lowly  descent ; 
To  be  sprung  from  the  dust  I  am  humbly  content — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  this  groping  and  guessing  may  all  be  mistaken, 
And  in  sensitive  minds  may  much  trouble  awaken, 
So  I'll  shut  up  my  book,  and  go. back  to  my  Bacon  \ — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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The  train  stopped  sharp  on  the  edge  of 
a  broken  embankment.  A  rapid  stream 
sweeping  round  under  brown  cliffs,  past  a 
white- walled  village  nestling  among  trees ; 
shivered,  powder-blackened  semi-arches 
of  a  railway-bridge  jutting  out  from  either 
bank,  and  beside  them  a  passage  of  planks 
rising  and  falling  on  pontoons  moored 
with  chains  across  the  river :  that  was  the 
condition  of  the  permanent  way  of  the 
great  railway  of  the  North  that  links  Paris 
and  London.  All  the  world  does  descend, 
and  a  characteristic  figure  these  pilgrims 


cut,  who  have  reversed  the  Hegira  and  are 
returning  from  their  flight  Every  man 
is  his  own  porter,  and  staggers  along  un- 
der his  individual  impedimenta.  The 
French  bourgeois  is  little  of  a  pedestrian 
at  the  best  of  times,  and  never  so  little  of 
one  as  when  wrapped  up  for  a  long  jour- 
ney in  early  spring.  His  boots  are  thin, 
and  his  great-coat  thick  ;  he  has  his  throat 
enveloped  in  a  voluminous  "  plaid,"  with 
the  ends  cast  back  over  his  shoulders.  He 
has  entered  for  the  race  for  a  good  seat 
in  the  train  on  the  other  side,  with  all  the 


*  Lucretius,  v.  837-877. 

f  Certainly  the  Darwinian  theory,  teogfa  it  may  be  inttrtseing  as  a  theory,  is  a  considerable  en- 
croachment on  Baconian  principles,  whioh  require  that  no  tbeovy  should  be  adopted  without  an  adequate 
induction  from  facts  mucli  more  directed  and  complete  than  any  that  the  Darwinians  have  yet  discovered 
— if,  indeed,  they  have  discovered  any  fact  at  all  that  infers  the  possibility  of  the  transformations 
which  they  promulgate. 
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nervous  excitability  of  the  national  tem- 
perament. He  sees  some  lean  ones,  with 
little  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  wardrobes, 
cutting  into  the  running,  and,  forgetting 
there  are  seats  for  all,  he  begins  to  punish 
himself  before  he  is  fairly  started.  For 
himself,  he  is  heavily  weighted  with  his 
bundle  of  wraps,  his  stick,  his  umbrella, 
his  hand-portmanteau,  and  his  brass-han- 
dled carton-d-chapeau*  And  when  he 
does  turn  up  at  the  winning-post,  to  find 
comfortable  seats  for  half  as  many  again 
as  had  entered  for  the  welter  race,  his 
condition  is  deplorable.  Even  a  course  of 
barbarous  commons  in  pseudo-restaurants 
in  Soho  and  Leicester  Square  has  not 
brought  him  into  training  after  a  lifetime 
of  heavy  breakfasts  and  dinners  and  ob- 
jectless lounging  on  the  Boulevards.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  ladies  of  the  caravan, 
who,  by  natural  French  gallantry,  are  cast 
on  the  chivalry  of  the  rare  railway^porters, 
if  they  do  not  care  to  carry  their  own 
baskets  and  bundles. 

It  may  be  presumed  the  luggage 
passengers  can  rush  under  themselves  in 
circumstances  like  these  if  not  over  heavy. 
Yet  these  are  the  circumstances-  under 
which,  the  other  day,  one  made  the  jour- 
ney to  Paris,  and  they  struck  the  key-note 
to  the  condition  of  the  city.  Imagine  a 
French-woman  of  position  starting  for  the 
capital  with  a  solitary  bandbox,  in  the 
days  when  the  lavish  glories  of  the  Lower 
Empire  were  blazing  in  their  meridian 
splendor — when  three  days'  festivities  at 
Compiegne  involved  nine  surperb  toilettes. 
Now  black  is  the  only  wear  with  the  fair 
sex,  and  a  single  robe  may  cover  any 
quantity  of  shortcomings  and  secrets,  and 
fully  account  for  an  ascetic  slenderness  of 
baggage.  Now  a  man  provides  himself,  as 
for  a  walking  tour  in  the  high  Alps,  with 
his  couple  of  flannel-shirts,  his  brushes, 
sponge,  chicken,  and  bottle  of  Bordeaux. 
Necessity  obliges  him  to  circumscribe  his 
toilette  requisites  within  limits  strictly 
portable.  Providence  whispers  to  clothe 
himself  in  the  comparatively  venerable 
garments  of  heaviness,  that  shall  indicate 
his  sympathies  with  the  sorrowing  city, 
and  avoid  exciting  the  covetous  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  patriots. 

Such  are  the  first  signs  of  the  times,  but 
they  thicken  as  you  go  forward.  Some- 
wkere  by  the  shattered  station  of  Enghien, 
you  come  on  the  belt,  eloquent  of  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  that  girdles  the 


Paris  of  the  siege.  A  straggling  growth 
of  weed,  over  what  used  to  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  scientific  gardening.  The  acres  of 
bell-glass  that  were  wont  to  glisten  over 
the  Parisian  asparagus,  lie  gathered  into 
heaps  of  fi*agments.  Fruit-trees  grubbed 
up,  and  esptUiers  broken  down  for  firing. 
Here  and  there  a  purposeless  laborer 
plodding  about  the  waste ;  now  and  then 
a  pair  of  requisitioned  horses,  jogging 
German  officers  along  a  dusty  high-road, 
stripped  of  its  poplars.  But  if  the  arts 
of  peace  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  every- 
where you  see  evidences  of  the  thought- 
full  ingenuity  of  war.  Railway-stations 
turned  to  formidable  stockades  ;  huge  tree- 
trunks,  roughly  split  down  the  middle, 
driven  in  by  way  of  palisade-fences,  cui- 
rassed  against  rifle-balls  with  tom-up  rails  : 
the  breaidth  of  a  rail  left  breast-high  for 
firing  tlBt)Ugh.  The  garden-walls  are 
loopholed :  the  lower  windows  of  the 
houses  loopholed  and  barricaded.  Hardly 
one  of  them,  great  or  small,  that  can 
boast  a  whole  pane  of  glass,  s  plank  in  its 
floor,  a  lath  partition  or  aceiHng.  The 
glass  seems  to  have  been  smashed  all 
over  the  seat  of  the  blockade,  in  pure 
liflbtness  of  heart,  and  by  way  of  playful 
distraction.  As  for  the  gutting  of  the 
houses,  that  comes  of  reason,  and  not  of 
wantonness.  With  the  thermometer  twenty 
degrees  below  fireering-point,  dry  fuel  was 
at  a  premium,  and  growing  wood  is  green. 
Naturally,  when  you  have  sacrificed  the 
spare  furniture  of  your  temporary  quarters, 
you  proceed  to  demolish  the  shell  that 
houses  you,  although  you  may  be  the  first 
sufferer,  just  as  a  starving  man  pawns  his 
waistcoat  in  December,  greatly  contre 
ccEur. 

At  St  Denis  the  German  Emperor's 
soldiers  were  mounting  guard  over  such  of 
the  ashes  of  the  Kings  of  France  as  French 
Republicans  have  spared.  Over  the 
grand  portals  a  German  shell  has  torn  out 
a  ragged  oriel,  although,  otherwise,  the 
pile  has  suflered  little.  That  is  much 
more  than  can  be  said  for  the  Double 
Couronne  de  St  Denis,  the  outlying  fort 
whence  the  solitary  sentinel  gazes  down 
on  the  train  from  under  the  folds  of  the 
German  tricolor.  The  parapets  are 
breached,  the  scarp  crumbled  infb  the 
glacis,  while  the  earthworks  are  ploughed 
by  shells,  until  the  place  looks  more  like  a 
market-garden  prepared  for  spring  sowing 
than  anything  you  have  passed  as  yet 
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After  those  sensational  fiying  glimpses 
from  the  windows,  there  comes  a  reaction 
as  the  train  drags  through  dull,  undamaged 
seven-story  houses  into  the  Gare  du  Nord. 
Yet  vague  anxieties  find  you  food  for 
reflection.  Is  the  station,  as  it  was  two 
days  before — vtd^  our  Special  Corre- 
spondence passim — in  the  hands  of  a  mob 
from  the  northeastern  subiu'bs,  who  strip 
all  arrivals  of  foreign  exterior,  on  the 
chance  of  coming  at  a  Prussian  spy? 
Have  they  enthroned  /a  mire guiiiotine  by 
this  time,  and  is  she  waiting  to  welcome  the 
unwary  traveller  to  her  cold  embrace  ?  Or, 
if  not,  have  they  really  eaten  all  the  cab- 
horses,  and  must  you  perform  the  athletic 
feat  of  carrying  your  own  baggage  through 
Paris  streets  to  the  distant  hotel  ?  Your 
mind  is  promptly  relieved  as  to  the 
presence  of  the  patriots  and  their  sharp- 
edged  plaything,  for  the  vast  station  is 
tranquil  as  ever  it  was.  More  so,  indeed, 
for.  there  are  fewer  porters.  But  one  of 
them,  with  the  quickness  of  professional 
training,  recognizing  an  English  face 
through  the  dirty  window-panes,  hangs 
on  to  your  door-handle,  and  courteously 
hands  you  out.  "  The  means  of  getting 
to  the  hotel?  Are  there  fiacres  by 
hazard  ?  "  A  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  elo- 
quent of  uncertainty  as  to  my  getting  one, 
is  the  reply  ;  but  although  faihng  my  find- 
ing one,  he  volunteers  to  carry  my  luggage 
himself  to  the  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustine, 
unselfishly  he  does  his  very  best  for  me. 
The  circumstances  leave  small  space  for 
negotiation  with  the  drivers.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  excited  Frenchmen  rush 
in  behind  :  eight  fiacres  and  two  or  tiiree 
small  omnibuses  m  firont ;  and  what  are 
they  among  so  many  ? 

*'How  much  to  the  Hotel  Chatham?" 

"  Cinq  francs,"  in  a  broad  Norman 
patois. 

"Cinq  francs"  sounded  so  absurdly 
cheap  in  the  circumstances,  when  the 
masters  of  the  situation  might  command 
their  own  market,  that,  remembering  the 
legends  of  the  recent  scale  of  prices,  one 
could  not  resist  the  suspicion  he  might 
be  starting  from  "  cent,"  with  the  idea  of 
making  a  bargain.  But  only  five  fi-ancs 
it  was,  and  even  had  he  asked  more,  as 
he  very  justly  observed,  these  were  not 
the  times  to  marchander. 

Here  and  there  a  gas  lamp  along  the 
long  Rue  de  Lafayette,  always  lively  and 
busy,  but  now  swarming  with  Moblots  and 


men  of  the  Line ;  the  bleu  et  garance 
masses  of  the  uniforms  streaked  in  bands 
of  black  by  the  few  women  who  mixed 
in  the  crowd.  Flags  of  gay  colors  and 
sad  associations  flaunted  frequently  from 
the  balconies,  the  melancholy  red  and 
white  of  the  ambulances.  The  Boule- 
vards are  comparatively  a  blaze  of  light ; 
for  although  the  shops  and  cafes  were 
either  closed  or  illuminated  with  petro- 
leum, every  second  lamp  was  flickering 
with  indifferent  gas. 

And  when  I  went  out  upon  them  after 
dinner,  they  were  crowded  as  ever  they 
used  to  be  ;  but  what  a  difference  in  the 
crowds.  1  took  my  seat  in  front  of  the 
Grand  Caf<^  where  a  waiter  and  a  half,  a 
long  man  and  a  small  boy,  had  replaced 
those  flying  columns  of  well-drilled  Ger- 
mans one  used  to  kno^  so  well.  There 
was  a  constant  comine  and  going  of  Mobiles 
and  Nationals,  trippmg  awkwardly  about 
over  the  legs  of  the  chairs  and  tables  and 
their  own  swords.  On  the  pavement  in  front 
was  a  double  stream  of  ill-fitting  uniforms 
swaggering  by,  as  if  each  undersized,  ill- 
set-up  hero  had  saved  his  country  in  his 
own  proper  person ;  hordes  of  blouses, 
as  if  all  the  roughs  of  Belleville  and  La 
Villette  had  given  themselves  rendezvous, 
and  spread  like  a  flight  of  locusts  over 
the  pleasant  places  of  the  Italiens.  The 
most  taking  figures  in  the  seething  flood 
were  the  Iwxdy  mariners,  who  cleft  their 
way  through  its  waves.  Long  strictly 
confined  on  board  fort,  they  had  got  leave 
for  larks  ashore  at  last.  You  saw  none 
of  the  gandifu  and  petits  crevks  of  the 
Empire.  The  more  dressy  of  the  civil- 
ians were  clearly  patrons  of  the  Bon  Dia- 
ble  and  the  Belle  Jardiniere.  Such  women 
as  there  were,  generally  speaking,  were 
strictly  "  of  the  people,"  and  obviously,  for 
the  most  part,  strong-minded  or  light- 
virtued  —  many  of  them  broad-jawed, 
fierce-eyed  types  of  the  class  which  re- 
cruited the  famous  Amazons  of  the  Seine. 
The  poorest  of  them  paid  the  dramatic 
tribute  of  a  piece  of  rusty  crape  or  ribbon 
to  the  public  sorrow  ;  but  it  was  odd  to 
see  the  gayer  of  them  smiling  through 
their  tears  with  the  national  appreciation 
of  sensational  effect ;  with  a  plaid  shawl 
of  the  most  vic^ent  colors,  for  example, 
flung  over  the  sombre  dress,  that  was 
looped  up  to  show  a  flaming  petticoat. 
The  scene  before  me  might  have  been 
the  Boulevard  d'Enfer  on  the  evening  of 
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a  plebiscitum,  rather  than  the  haart  of 
fashionable  Paris.  And  the  coffee  might 
have  been  brewed  there,  which  I  tried  to 
sip,  and  was  forced  to  gulp.  It  was  so 
simply  execrable,  that  you  were  positively 
thankful  they  made  it  so  weak,  and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  a  cup  in  a  friend's 
house,  so  it  was  everywhere  I  tried  it. 
Probably  the  consignees  of  the  luxuries 
that  victualled  Paris  were  of  opinion  that 
anything  would  be  appreciated  by  palates 
that  had  long  been  compelled  to  abjure 
fastidiousness. 

It  was  strange  to  look  through  the  dim 
portals  of  the  Grand  Hotel  into  the  dull 
court — the  court  that  in  the  days  of  old 
used  to  be  flaring  with  jets  of  gas,  and 
nasal  with  vociferous  Yankees.  The 
shadow  of  sinister  contagion  seemed  to 
brood  upon  it,  and  you  could  imagine  it 
peopled  by  invisible  troops  of  ghastly 
phantoms.  Changed  into  a  vast  ambu- 
lance, spite  of  the  spacious  corridors  and 
lofty  rooms,  the  mortality  had  been  appall- 
ing. Scarcely  an  amputation  but'  had 
terminated  fatally,  while  small- pox  and 
fever  had  cut  into  this  deadly  game  and 
played  their  mortal  parts.  In  the  last 
three  months,  how  many  a  quiet  funeral 
cortege  must  have  smuggled  itself  out  of 
the  noisy  caravanserai  of  former  days  ! 

But  to  outward  appearance,  thoughts 
like  these  troubled  no  one  but  new-comers. 
The  town  was  passing  from  mourning  to 
mirth.  Not  only  were  the  Boulevards 
thronged  with  citizens  in  search  of  ex- 
citement, but  the  dieatres  were  opening 
fast  At  once  improvident  and  extrava- 
gant, according  to  their  means,  few  classes 
had  suffered  more  during  die  siege  than 
the  artistes.  It  was  nahiial  they  should 
seek  as  soon  as  possible  to  resume  their 
profession — not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that 
the  Government  should  encourafi;e  any- 
thing that  might  distract  the  people.  As 
for  die  national  taste  that  at  such  a  sea- 
son could  fill  the  houses  consecrated  to 
the  broadest  comedy  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
that  was  another  question.  It  was  to  be 
remarked  that  the  Fran9ais  and  Od6on 
had  their  doors  closed.  Racine,  ComeiUe, 
and  even  Moliere  had  not  a  chance. 
There  was  gloom  enough  abroad  already, 
without  parading  gravity  and  dignity  on 
the  stage.  No.  You  had  the  most  scream- 
ing farces  of  the  old  repertoires,  farces 
where  broad  suggestive  gesture  eked  out 
the  coarse  double  entendre.     No   more 


fauteuils  dorchestre  at  the  Vari^tes — the 
house  was  crammed.  Same  inhospitable 
reception  at  the  Bouffes,  when  we  sought 
the  Passage  Choiseul ;  but  there  they 
could  place  a  chair  at  Monsieur's  disposal, 
if  he  did  not  object  to  the  draught.  It 
must  be  observed  the  prices  had  been 
lowered  everywhere,  to  suit  the  finances 
of  besieged  residents  and  military  patrons 
of  limited  means,  and  the  fauteuils  were 
only  four  francs  in  place  of  the  customary 
seven.  Monsieur  was  content  to  stand 
the  draught,  in  consideration  of  the  spec- 
tacle— of  the  audience. 

At  the  moment  they  were  giving  the 
Chanson  de  Fortunio :  it  might  have  been 
fancy,  but  it  struck  me  the  young  ladies 
who  did  the  youths  in  the  piece  bore  the 
traces    of  recent  privations    so    legibly 
stamped  on    their  hollow  cheeks,   that, 
from  their  side  of  the  question,  it  was  high 
time  they  earned  something  more  than 
bare  daily  bread.     The  scene  reminded 
one    of   the    wretched    clown    grinning 
through  his  paint  while  his  wife  was  dying 
in  his  home  :  one  felt  what  anxious  hearts 
must  be  acting  that  grotesque  comedy. 
As  the  house  was  so  full,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  they  might  earn  something;   but 
it  was  sheer  matter   of  speculation — a 
co-operative  affair  between  them  and  the 
manager,  where  payment  depended  on  the 
returns,  and  the  prices  must  be  far  from 
remunerative.    A  stranger,  too,  waj  struck 
by  the  old  familiar  allusions,  that  should 
have  awakened  such  melancholy  associa- 
tions with  a    patriotic    audience.     Are 
French  susceptibility  and  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent to  be  numbered  among  the  myths 
that  this  war  will  dissipate  forever  ?    Cer- 
tainly    French     light-heartedness     and 
thoughtlessness  are  not     I  looked  round 
the  house  and  over  it,  and  up  it  from  tier 
to  tier — from  the  black-garbed,   bright- 
faced  women  in  the  premieres  to  the  hila- 
rious gods  in  the  upper  gallery :  not  a  sad 
visage  was  to  be  seen  but  with  those  who 
chanced  to  be  seated  behind  a  pillar,  or 
who  had  to  balance  themselves  painfully 
on  the  sharp  edge  of  a  seat     Many  of 
the  audience  were  Mobiles  from  the  prov- 
inces, slow  to  follow  Parisian  repartee  and 
argot^  and  who  were  generally    a    full 
couple  of  laughs  in  arrear,  although  they 
laughed  most  peiMveringiy.     But  many 
were  clearly  old  habitues  of  die  house, 
who  smiled  in  anticipation  of  the  well- 
known  poiatft  that  had  tickled  them  so 
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often ;  and  citizens  and  provincials  en- 
joyed themselves  equally  after  their  fash- 
ion. And  the  commissioners  of  peace 
were  still  arranging  the  ingredients  of  the 
cup  of  humiliation  they  had  got  to  swal- 
low !  The  Germans  had  still  their  clutch 
on  the  eastern  gates  of  Paris,  and  their 
head-quarters  in  the  palace  dedicated  to 
all  the  glories  of  France !  And  the  last 
few  months  had  filled  the  intra-inural 
cemeteries  to  overflowing,  and  the  Inne- 
rals  were  still  at  the  rate  of  about  seven 
hundred  a  day!  A  great  quality,  that 
elasticity  of  spirit,  that,  like  a  hollow  india- 
rubber  ball,  swells  again  after  crushing 
calamity,  as  if  it  had  never  collapsed. 

The  weather  had  settled  with  the  polit- 
ical situation  into  a  passing  calm,  but  as 
March  sunshine  was  as  likely  to  prove 
treacherous  as  the  popular  good-humor, 
I  was  anxious  to  make  sure,  during  the 
fine  weather,  of  Versailles  and  St  Cloud. 
Fortunately,  the. railway  on  the  right  bank 
had  been  opened,  but  German  posts  still 
cut  the  communications  be3rond  Viroflay, 
and  neither  the  Parisians  nor  the  strangers 
within  their  gates  could  go  finther  without 
the  permission  of  the  masters  of  the  atu- 
ation.  It  was  necessary  to  present  my- 
self first  at  the  British  Embassy,  then  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  pr6fet  of  police.  In 
spite  of  the  ominous  warnings  of  die 
journals  of  order,  it  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  reassure  the  most  timid  as  to 
the  state  of  the  city,  to  know  that  the 
gentlemen  of  our  embassy  were  returning 
to  their  post  The  triumviimte  of  the 
porter,  his  wife,  and  their  sheep  were  no 
longer  the  sole  tutelary  guardians  of  our 
countrymen  in  Paris.  Fortified  with  the 
voucher  of  a  secretary  of  legation,  I  make 
my  way  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  pass  the 
statue  of  the  conquering  hero  of  Ivry  on 
my  way  to  obtain  my  order  for  the  head- 
quarters of  Atilla  and  bis  beleaguering 
barbarians,  as  the  professional  leaders  of 
French  opinion  are  fond  of  designating 
the  victors.  By  the  time  the  "Passen- 
schein  per  Eisenbahn  nach  Versailles  un4 
zurtick  nach  Paris''  was  obtained,  one  had 
got  an  appetite  as  well,  and  missed  the 
morning  train ;  so  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  breakfast,  defer  the  expedition 
to  the  morrow,  and  pass  the  day  in  ob- 
servations nearer  hone* 

Naturally,  one's  first  anxiety  was  the 
Champs-Elysees  and  the  Bms  de  Bou- 
logne.    I  had  already  had  opportunities 


of  reassuring  myself  about  the  timber  in 
Paris — ugly,  wooden,  zinc-roofed  quarters 
fbr  troops  had  been  run  up  within  the 
railings  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens.  Ragged 
Mobiles  "loafed"  about  where  the  furbe- 
low-petticoated  beau-monde  of  the  nurse- 
ries used  to  meti  to  flirt  and  talk  scandal, 
and  croquer  bon-bofis  and  brioches  with  the 
velvet-knickerbockered  petitesse  dorie. 
Flannel-^irts  were  hung  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  Emperor's  private  apart- 
ment, 2X^fanialons^  nuance-garance^  were 
airing  on  the  railings  of  his  favorite  prom- 
enade. The  golden  fish  of  the  fountains 
had  been  devoured  with  the  rare  ducks 
that  used  to  feed  daintily  from  your  hand. 
But  only  here  and  there  had  a  tree  been 
felled.  You  might  say,  at  the  worst,  it 
was  nothing  worse  than  such  tasteless 
thinning  as  our  English  Board  of  Works 
has  familiarized  us  with  in  Hyde  Park. 
Those  on  the  Boulevards  were  safe,  and 
few  had  disappeared  from  the  Cbamps- 
Elys6es.  Easier  in  your  mind,  you  crossed 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where  the 
ladies  who  idealize  the  great  cities  of 
France  had  fallen  into  the  prevailing  fash- 
ion, and  wore  crape  masks  on  their  faces. 
Strasbourg  had  her  arms  full  of  immor- 
telles, fresh  and  withered,  offered  by  her 
bereaved  compatriots,  some  of  the  biggest 
of  them  inscribed  as  the  special  gifts  of 
her  defenders.  Her  pedestal  had  become 
a  Parisian /^7x^//r,  where  patriotic  satires 
denounced  her  barbarian  ravishers,  in 
verses  the  measure  of  whose  immortaUty 
was  likely  to  be  the  faint  pencil  in  whidi 
they  were  scribbled.  In  the  Champs- 
Elys^es  the  heroic  defenders  of  Paris 
seemed  scrupulously  to  shun  fraternization 
with  the  weather-worn  heroes  of  the  Army 
of  the  Loire.  And  Chanzy,  who  knew 
those  rickely  boys  of  his,  had  voted  for  the 
continnation  of  the  struggle  ! — not  a  made 
man  among  them :  hobbledehoy  louts, 
with  waists  broader  than  the  shoulders 
that  rose  above  their  ears  and  gaping 
mouths  ;< — lotting  along  four  or  five  deep, 
carefully  out  of  step,  in  bagging  coats, 
from  which  they  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  brush  the  mud  of  the  Beauce  ;  in  burst 
boots  and  torn  gaiters  that  had  sampled 
all  the  shades  of  soil  from  Le  Mans  to  the 
Palais  d'Industrie. 

Opposite  the  palace,  you  pass  the  Caf6 
de  Rond  Point,  fresh  Wrecked  by  the 
moralists  of  the  Parisian  gutters  in  a  sus- 
picion that  some  German  Alexander  had 
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entertained  a  French  Lais  in  its  tainted 
rooms.  Occasionally  an  orderly,  with 
stirrup-leathers  a  world  too  short  for  him, 
and  trousers  worked  high  abpve  his  knees, 
pounds  past  you,  as  you  climb  the  slope 
towards  the  Arch  of  Triumph.  Within  it, 
there  is  little  change.  When  you  pass  it 
and  turn  to  the  left  toward  the  Grande 
Avenue  de  Tlmperatrice,  you  find  yourself 
brought  up  suddenly  by  a  formidable  bar- 
ricade —  one  of  those  "  b^tises  de  M. 
Rochefort,"  the  memorials  of  a  theatrical 
strategy  that  still  cumber  every  outlet  firom 
the  city.  The  prospect  to  the  distant  ac- 
cess to  the  Bois  through  the  enceinte  re- 
minds you  of  an  old  friend  who  has  shaved 
beard  and  mustache  in  an  impulse,  and 
looks  pitiably  the  worse  for  it.  No  one 
regrets  it  more  than  himself,  and  the 
Parisians  will  long  deplore  the  misdirected 
energy  that  vented  itself  on  its  own  trees 
and  dwellings  when  it  could  not  get  at  the 
Germans.  Under  a  solitary  araucania, 
some  ten  feet  high,  and  lopped  of  its 
branches  half-way  up,  sits  a  Mobile,  with 
the  arm  in  a  sling  and  the  forehead  in  a 
bandage,  nursing  a  diild.  It  is  the  best 
shelter  he  can  find  fi-om  the  sun  in  those 
vanished  shades.  To  right  and  left  work- 
men on  State  wages  are  leisurely  filling  in 
the  rifle-pits,  that  were  dug  in  the  early 
outburst  of  enthusiasm. 

A  second  barricade  rises  just  outside 
the  enceinte.  Once  past  it,  your  eyes  are 
blighted  with  a  vision  of  dusty  desert. 
The  course  of  the  central  drive  is  still 
dotted  by  the  ornamental  metal  seats, 
some  of  them  overthrown ;  and  the  posts 
at  the  corner  still  warn  you  against  walk- 
ing on  the  turf.  "  Gazon  "  indeed  ! — there 
is  not  a  blade  of  grass  for  the  wi^tched 
women  of  the  people  to  glean  for  their 
"  salad,"  such  as  they  find  in  the  wilder- 
ness that  stretches  round  I.a  Villette.  No 
tree  has  been  spared  from  the  enceinte  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  En  revanche^  the 
ground  to  the  ieft  is  thick-set  with  stumps, 
some  three  feet  high ;  to  the  right  they 
have  already  been  cleared  away.  For- 
tunately, the  wood,  where  it  stretches 
away  to  the  Bridge  of  Boulogne  and  the 
racecourse,  seems  to  have  suffered  little. 
Cut  in  damp  winter  weather,  it  was  not 
worth  the  fetching  in  for  fuel.  As  for  the 
blighted  space  without  the  gates,  the  way 
it  will  be  treated  will  greatly  depend  on 
the  turn  Parisian  sentiment  may  take  with 
regard  to  the  siege.     I  heard  one  gentle- 


man suggest  that  it  should  be  planted  up 
forthwith,  that  the  younger  growth  of  trees 
might  perpetuate  to  an  unborn  generation 
the  heroic  defence  of  Paris  by  their  fathers. 
"  We  have  lost  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and 
^norm'ement  of  men  and  milliards,"  he  ar- 
gued, ^^rnais  enfin  thonneur  est  sauv^P 
Another  was  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
left  bald  as  it  is,  a  perpetual  incitement  to 
vengeance  ;  while  a  third  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  second,  but  urged  virtually 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  cut  off"  the  nose  to 
spite  the  face,  and  that  the  naked  space 
would  remain  equally  an  historical  souvenir 
if  they  were  to  dress  it  decently  in  a  be- 
coming mantle  of  grass,  and  shrubs,  and 
flowers. 

"Pity  to  see  such  an  appetite  wasted 
on  a  leg  of  mutton,"  as  the  alderman  re- 
marked when  he  saw  a  country  gentleman 
aux  prises  with  a  joint ;  and  the  compen- 
sations of  nature  seem  perpetually  to  deny 
one  the  conjunction  of  the  acme  of  hunger 
with  a  Parisian  dinner  in  its  best  form. 
Perhaps  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so  :  it 
may  be  more  decent  and  generous  to  dine 
modestly  at  present,  and  give  the  super- 
fluities to  the  poor  and  hungry.  In  ordi- 
nary times  you  saunter  towards  evening 
into  a  restaurant  after  a  late  breakfast  and 
a  lazy  afternoon.  Now,  having  a  long 
day's  work  before  you — much  to  see  in  a 
limited  time — ^you  rise  early,  and  thanks 
to  the  scarcity  of  vehicles,  or  at  least  of 
horseflesh,  perform  fabulous  distances  on 
foot,  and  return  home  exceedingly  sharp- 
set.  I  dined  the  first  day  at  the  hotel,  at 
the  table- d'hdte^  and  had  an  excellent 
table-d^hdie  dinner  at  the  ordinary  price. 
After  the  afternoon  in  the  Bois,  I  patron- 
ized a  celebrated  restaurant  by  the  Made- 
leine. The  cartCy  that  once  expanded  to 
a  portly  volume,  had  shrunk  to  a  single 
slip.  Three  or  foiu:  soups,  fishes  in  their 
simpler  forms ;  the  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
resolved  into  a  modest  number  of  common- 
place//^. As  for  the  charges,  they  were 
much  as  they  used  to  be,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vegetable  soups,  that  had  advanced 
some  thirty  per  cent,  and  the  vegetables 
themselves,  of  which  even  the  commonest 
were  at  a  minimum  figure  of  2L  50c  As 
for  the  quality,  the  meat  was  touj^  as  I 
insisted,  and  "  fresh,"  as  the  garfOM  ad- 
mitted, which  was  more  than  he  could  hon- 
estly say  for  the  fish.  I  do  not  comp^n, 
I  merely  chronicle.  "Consequences  of 
the  siege  "  is  apology  enough  for  all.    But 
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it  did  sound  odd  to  hear  the  head  waiter 
at  thie  "Trois  Fr^res," — the  meat  was 
much  the  same  in  the  Palais  Royal  as  by 
the  Madeleine — ^it  did  sound  odd  to  hear 
him  confess  that  "  hardness  "  was  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  his  cutlets ;  and  to  have 
to  listen  later  to  a  voluble  argument  in- 
tended to  prove  that  sweet  cura^oa  was 
quite  the  same  thing  as  dry.  After  the 
"Trois  Fr^res"  that  day,  the  Palais  Royal 
Theatre,  where  they  gave  the  Cagnotte^ 
and  Lord !  Lord !  as  Pepys  would  say,  to 
see  how  the  audience  did  cry  for  laughing 
instead  of  sorrow. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  when  I  used 
my  hard-won  pass  for  Versailles,  and  never 
would  the  laughing  landscape  have  looked 
more  beaming,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ugly  scars  and  gashes  left  by  demolitions 
and  devastations.  Three  broken  bridges, 
visible  as  we  passed  the  Seine  at  Auteuil ; 
the  Parisian  Putney  lying  literally  in  dust, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  as  literally  m  ashes  ; 
the  outriggers  and  the  coquettish  barges 
long  ago,  doubtless,  vanished  in  fire  and 
smoke.  As  you  went  on,  trees  felled  for 
stockades,  palisades,  and  entrenchments  ; 
the  windows  barricaded  and  the  houses 
loopholed ;  the  sun-rays  streaming  every- 
where through  what  used  to  be  solid 
garden  walls.  All  that  was  not  German 
devastation,  but  French  defensive  precau- 
tion ;  and  the  blackened,  roofless  villas 
that  crowned  the  crest  of  St.  Cloud  had 
been  wrecked  by  the  friendly  shells  of 
Mont  Val^rien.  Yet  I  could  sympathize 
with  the  corpulent  Frenchman  opposite, 
who  kept  growling  "  Cochons  Prusses  I " 
confidentially  into  his  shirt-frills ;  although, 
with  his  receding  forehead  and  protruding 
lip,  his  bloated  cheeks,  and  his  little 
twinkling  eyes,  he  looked  himself  the  ludi- 
crous image  of  a  full-fed  swine. 

Past  St.  Cloud,  in  the  meantime,  and 
on  to  Versailles,  through  a  landscape  en- 
livened with  the  long  trains  of  German 
guns  and  wagons  setting  homewards,  and 
their  solid  battalions  hard  at  drill.  Never, 
perhaps,  had  the  galleries  of  the  palace 
of  the  **  great  king  "  had  more  visitors  or 
stranger  ones.  The  barbarian  hordes 
inspected  critically  the  modem  battle- 
pieces,  with  their  good-humored  faces 
brought  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  canvas 
for  more  effective  appreciation.  These 
unchailied  wolves  sauntered  about  like 
lambs,  often  paw  in  paw,  in  the  honest 
Teutonic  fashion ;  and  a  strange  contrast 


were  their  uniforms  and  accoutrements — 
so  worn  and  so  battered,  but  so  scrupu- 
lously neat  and  clean — ^to  the  filthy  rags 
of  *'  nos  chers  indisciplin'es^^  as  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Figaro  affectionately 
characterized  Chanz/s  demoralized  tag- 
rag  and  bob-tail.  There  was  an  irony  in 
seeing  the  intelligent  eyes  of  German 
officers  turned  up  to  the  grand  tableaux 
in  the  fields  of  Solferino  and  Magenta, 
where  the  Imperial  arbiter  of  Europe  sat, 
surrounded  by  his  staff,  and  Le  Boeuf,  and 
those  other  military  lights  of  the  past  de- 
cade, who  have  since  gone  out  in  darkness 
and  evil  odor. 

If  Versailles  held  by  the  German  was 
a  painful  sight  for  a  Frenchman,  what 
ought  St.  Cloud  to  have  been?  There 
were  few  strange  Frenchmen  at  Versailles, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
needful  laissez-fasser ;  I  might  have 
charitably  written,  owing  to  a  laudable 
sentiment  as  well,  had  I  not  visited  St 
Cloud.  St  Cloud  stood  open  to  all  the 
world ;  and  the  Companies  of  the  West 
were  running  to  it  what  might  be  called 
excursion-trains.  Stepping  out  of  the 
carriage,  you  dip  from  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  where  the  railway  runs,  to  find  your- 
self landed  in  a  scene  that  out-Bazeilles 
Bazeilles.  The  first  impression  is  of  a 
dilapidated  Pompeii  of  five  stories,  with 
the  excavations  still  in  progress.  As  high 
as  the  second-floor  windows  the  streets 
are  choked  with  dismal  heaps  of  dhbris. 
Fragments  of  the  floors  cling  high  over 
your  head  to  the  yawning  party-waffs ;  here 
the  canopy  of  a  bed,  there  the  outline  of 
a  sofa  stands  out  between  you  and  the 
sky.  There  are  cupboards  whose  doors 
have  been  torn  open,  with  the  earthenware 
and  little  household  things  just  as  dieir 
owners  left  them  on  the  shelves ;  kitchen- 
ranges,  with  the  kettles  and  pots-au-feu 
standing  on  the  extinguished  ashes ;  pic- 
tures of  the  saints  and  photographs  of  the 
family  stare  out  on  vacancy  from  the  wea- 
ther-beaten walls ;  a  child's  pinafore,  a 
saucepan,  a  guitar,  are  left  hanging  to 
their  nails.  You  might  work  the  accumu- 
lated rubbish  below  as  in  a  rich  metal 
mine,  so  thick  are  the  rusty  trays  and  the 
pewter  spoons,  the  (ragmeDfts  of  shells, 
and  those  most  uncomfortable  springs 
they  stuff  French  mattresses  with.  Few 
can  ever  have  gazed  on  a  more  realistic 
picture  of  wrecked  homes  and  shattered 
associations.     Had  bis  heart  not   been 
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touched,  a  stranger  for  very  shame  and 
decency  would  have  been  constrained  to 
look  grave  on  it. 

Well ;  among  these  piteous  ruins  troops 
of  pleasure-seeking  Parisians  were  making 
merry  holiday.  Ciirls  holding  their  petti- 
coats daintily  over  their  high-heeled  boots 
were  being  escorted  by  attentive  cavaliers 
over  the  rubbish-heaps.  Now  and  then 
they  would  stop  and  clap  their  well-gloved 
hands,  in  sentimental  ecstasy  at  a  telling 
effect,  as  if  it  had  been  a  scene  from  a 
f  eerie  at  the  Chdtelet.  "Tiens,  regarde 
done  !  Mais  c*est  dr61e  ja,  n*est-ce  pas  ?  " 
as  they  pointed  to  a  child's  cradle  upset 
on  a  third  6tage,  with  the  little  ^blankets 
flutteringly  forlorn  in  the  wind.  The 
sight-seers  were  in  luck.  To  deepen  the 
sensation,  and  fill  in  the  foreground  appro- 
priately, there  was  a  sprinkling  of  broken-' 
hearted  natives,  who  had  come  back  in 
search  of  what  had  once  been  theif  homes. 
These  miserable s  were  sad  enough  in  all 
conscience,  and  there  was  no  mistaking 
them.  The  latest  comers,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  morning  trains,  had  gone  straight 
to  the  familiar  spots,  and  were  standing 
silence-stricken  or  sobbing  hysterically. 
Some,  who  had  found  their  way  back  a 
day  or  two  sooner,  had  set  themselves 
doggedly  to  excavate,  with  what  object 
heaven  only  knows ;  while  here  and  there 
a  cafi§- owner,  with  a  courage  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  admire,  had  already  cleared 
out  roughly  the  worst  of  the  wreck,  and 
opened  shop  again  with  a  slender  store  of 
bottles,  and  cakes,  and  oranges.  They 
had  made  level  rpom  in  the  street,  with 
much  labor,  for  a  table  or  two  and  a  few 
straw-bottomed  chairs.  The  tables  were 
crowded,  and  each  chair  had  its  occupant. 
Jovial  groups  were  turning  up  their  eyes 
in  stage-struck  melancholy  at  the  destruc- 
tion overhead,  which  gave  such  flavor  to 
the  sour  wine  and  the  coarse  spirits.  And 
among  the  many  ladies  dressed  deep  in 
the  most  decorous  mourning,  wretched 
homeless  children  stalked  about,  eying 
hungrily  the  bread  and  oranges,  and 
stretching  out  their  hands  in  appeal  for 
charity.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  for  the 
most  part  they  went  away  empty  as  they 
came.  The  visitors — sufferers  themselves 
by  the  common  calamity — gazed  in  sym- 
pathy of  look  and  language  ;  and,  as  they 
sauntered  on,  after  they  had  eaten  and 
drank,  went  into  transports  of  mingled 
compassion,  admiration,  and  indignation 
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over  some  exceptionally  picturesque  effect 
Then  a  happy  thought  would  strike  them, 
or  a  smart  thing  be  said,  and  they  rallied 
to  it  electrically,  and  broke  the  homeless 
echoes  with  their  unfeigned  enjoyment 

Every  one  knows  the  Place  by  the 
bridge  below  :  one  of  the  brightest  spots 
in  the  smiting  environs  of  Paris.  Every 
building  round  it  is  a  roofless  shell,  from 
the  Bureau  of  tlie  Compagnie  G6n6rale 
of  the  Omnibuses  to  the  "pensionnat" 
of  young  ladies ;  restaurants  and  patis- 
series are  gutted,  nor  has  the  devouring 
element  spared  the  oflices  of  the  fire- 
insurance  company.  By  the  bridge,  under 
bright  awnings  and  the  sheltering  bayonets 
of  the  German  Guard,  Parisiennes  in 
their  doleful  black  sit  smilingly  sipping 
their  coffee,  while  some  officers  of  Mobile 
gallantly  do  the  honors  of  the  desolation 
to  some  delighted  female  friends,  as  they 
lead  them  up  to  the  burned  Chft.teau,  past 
the  blackened  barracks. 

If  there  was  so  much  pleasant  sensation 
to  be  found  on  the  cold  hearths  of  the 
poor,  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  inno- 
cent enjoyment  the  public  found  among 
the  ruins  of  a  public  building.  Still,  it 
struck  an  Englishman  oddly,  the  light 
hearts  with  which  the  better  classes  of 
Paris  went  relic-hunting,  in  the  most  ami- 
cable fashion,  among  the  pleasure-parties 
of  their  German  enemies,  over  the  ruins 
of  a  national  palace.  The  place  might 
have  been  Sans  Souci,  to  judge  by  the 
enthusiastic  manner  in  which  they  search- 
ed for  souvenirs  of  their  happy  day.  One 
energetic  individual  had  picked  up  the  bar 
of  a  grate,  and  devoting  himself  disinter- 
estedly to  the  public  service,  was  chipping 
away  hard  at  the  marble  columns  of  the 
grand  entrance.  Nations  are  ver}'  apt  to 
misunderstand  each  other ;  but  it  must  be 
owned  that,  after  crushing  disasters,  the 
French  recover  their  equanimity  with 
marvellous  quickness,  and  are  swift  to  ex- 
tract both  pleasure  and  profit  from  their 
misfortunes.  On  the  hill  above  the  Cha- 
teau, by  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes,  a  troop 
of  boys  from  some  military  school  were 
chattering  merrily  as  they  took  a  lesson  in 
practical  strategy  among  the  deserted 
lines  of  the  Germans  ;  while  below  a  band 
of  Moblots  were  playing  hide-and-seek  in 
the  casemated  advanced  posts  of  their 
enemy. 

Next  day  was  even  a  finer  one,  and 
from  the  balcony  of  a  friends  rooms  by 
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the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  heights  of 
Montmartre  looked  irresistibly  tempting. 
Clear  against  the  eastern  sky  you  could 
see  fresh  earthworks  to  the  north  of  the 
historical  windmill,  where,  in  '14,  the  mill- 
er discharged  the  abandoned  battery 
on  the  advancing  Allies.  Mystery  brood- 
ed over  all  those  quarters  of  sinister  fame, 
Les  Batignolles,  Belleville,  Montmartre, 
and  La  Villette.  AU  we  heard  was  that 
the  Red  Republic  was  rampant  on  the 
heights,  and  the  air  surcharged  with 
suspicion.  If  you  passed  the  guarded 
barricades  that  sealed  every  approach,  it 
was  only  to  fall  into  some  mortal  guet-a- 
pens ;  to  be  hurried  before  a  committee 
of  private  safety  sitting  in  a  wine  shop  ;  to 
be  put  to  t^e  question  extraordinary,  and 
condemned  off-hand  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  people.  Possessed  by  the  demon  of 
inquisitiveness,  I  determined  to  penetrate 
the  lowering  thunder-cloud,  and  took  an 
omnibus  for  Belleville.  Descending  on  the 
skirts  of  the  natural  stronghold  of  the 
Reds,  I  turned  up  a  street  that  seemed 
to  lead  nearly  straight  to  the  windmill, 
advancing  with  expanded  nostrils  suspi- 
ciously scenting  danger.  Judging  by  their 
antecedents  during  the  siege,  if  the  men 
of  the  quarter  meant  immediate  fighting, 
they  would  be  hard  at  work  gettmg  up 
theur  courage  to  the  mark.  To  be  sure 
the  wine-shops  are  full,  and  there  is 
abundance  of  clinking  of  glasses,  but  the 
conversation  evidently  flags,  and  there  is 
no  appearance  of  earnest  passion  to 
animate  it.  The  customers  look  generally 
far  from  convivial,  rather  as  if  they  were 
bored  to  death,  and  would  even  welcome 
honest  work  as  a  distraction.  Excited 
groups  may  be  seen  gesticulating  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets.  But  when  you  go 
up  and  peep  over  their  shoulder — ^no  hard 
matter,  for  they  stand  well  beneath  the 
standard  of  our  most  lenient  recruiting- 
sergeant — ^you  see  the^  are  only  hard  at 
play  at  the  popular  pastime  oicroix  et  pile, 
the  game  of  turbulence  and  the  revolution, 
as  me  Marseillaise  is  their  chant  There 
are  some  rare  exceptions  in  the  way  of 
veterans  ground  to  skin  and  bone  between 
morose  thought  and  recent  privations. 
These  lay  their  grim  heads  together,  and 
savagely  twitch  their  long*  gray  mus- 
taches as  they  exchange  sinister  whispers 
through  clouds  of  rancid  caporaL  Yet 
even  these  men  give  you  the  idea  of  talk- 
ing revolution  in  the  abstract,  rather  than 


with  any  notion  of  making  blood-stained 
history  themselves.  Now  and  then  you 
are  challenged  and  turned  back  by  sen- 
tries, but  only  as  a  member  of  the  general 
public,  and  in  common  with  French  citizens, 
and  even  the  soldiers  of  the  line,  who  are 
quite  ready  to  take  the  grumbling  and  ex- 
postulation off  your  hands.  But  the  sen- 
tries were  as  civil  as  was  compatible  with 
the  far  from  strict  discharge  of  their  duty. 
By  the  windmill  and  within  the  inclosure 
I  had  seen  from  afar,  I  came,  in  an  en- 
trenched enceinte,  upon  a  small  park  of 
captured  cannon  and  mitrailleuses  :  heavy 
guns  seemingly,  although  through  the  open 
gate  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  muzzles. 
Through  the  gate  and  past  the  muzzles, 
you  admire  a  magnificent  stretch  of  dis- 
tant plain.  The  soldier  on  duty  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly smart,  pleasant-looking  young 
National  Guard.  He  prays  a  light  of  us, 
and  accepts  a  cigar.  We  get  into  conver- 
sation, and  as  I  am  feeling  my  way  to 
forcing  the  consigne,  unluckily  a  couple  of 
his  superiors  come  sauntering  round  the 
comer.  Whereupon  he  msdkes  a  slight 
movement  of  apology,  and  sharply  re- 
sumes the  rigid  ienue  befitting  a  patriot 
charged  with  the  care  of  so  responsible  a 
post 

On  the  southern  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
behind  a  breastwork,  where  a  gang  of 
other  patriots  was  lazily  throwing  up  the 
clay  in  deliberate  shovelfuls,  were  ranged 
rows  of  field-pieces,  as  close  as  they  could 
well  be  packed.  Sentinels  barred  imme- 
diate access,  but  from  where  I  stood  I 
could  count  sixty  or  seventy,  and  how 
many  more  might  have  been  in  position 
round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  it  was  im- 
possible to  say.  On  the  summit  overhead, 
between  some  detached  houses  and  a 
garden-wall  and  summer-house,  was  a 
heavy  battery,  quite  inaccessible  to  out- 
siders. Notwithstanding  these  menacing 
preparations,  things  everywhere  looked 
quiet  enough.  Yet  it  was  a  relief  to  a 
dweller  by  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  to  see  that, 
in  any  case,  it  would  be  an  affair  in  the 
family ;  that  all  the  guns  of  the  insurgents 
were  pointed  harmoniously  on  the  H6tel- 
de-Ville. 

The  bare  slopes  of  the  steep  hill  were 
convenient  standing-ground  for  the  idle. 
The  sentries  conversed  affably  with  all 
comers  on  current  topics,  and  reminded 
me  greatly  of  the  friendly  policemen, 
whose  duty  compels  them  to  keep  the 
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course  of  a  race-day,  but  who  are  instruct-  be  caught  up  by  the  lightest  breeze,  and 
ed  to  remember  that  they  are  dealing  with  diabolically  penetrating  and  titillating  in 
holiday-makers,  and  must  make  things  their  nature.  Such  a  walk  back  as  we 
pleasant  Indeed,  to  carry  out  that  illu-  had,  when  a  bitter  west  wind,  charged 
sion  of  a  popular  holiday,  just  below,  in  with  what  had  once  been  Paris  house  prop- 
the  Place  de  St  Pierre,  revolved  a  merry-  erty,  met  us  full  in  the  faces,  I  never 
go-round,  fiDed  with  laughing  children,  and  care  to  experience  again, 
surrounded  by  cheerfiol  mothers.  The  The  Fort  of  Aubervillicrs  is  little  dam- 
Place  was  covered  with  animated  groups,  aged,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
but  all  were  exciting  themselves  over  the  glass  works  and  perfume  manufactories 
croix  etpiU^  and  not  talking  treason.  one  passes, — among  them  that  of  the  cele- 

As  for  the  redoubtable  barricades,  you  brated  M.  Pivet, — or  for  Le  Bourget  itself, 

came  upon  them  here  and  there  ;    but  By  the  side  of  the  road  women  and  boys 

what  barricades  they  were  I     Surely,  like  were  chipping  away  at  the  poplar  stumps, 

other  arts,  that  of  barricade-architecture  On  the  bare  fields,  where  scarcely  a  tinge 

has  degenerated  under  the  balfeul  infiu-  of  green  was  visible,  gangs  of  haggard 

ence  of  the  Empire.     A  wretched  cart  or  scarecrows  were  straggling  in  search  of 

two,  turned  over  on  their  sides,  and  some  green-meat      Generally,  it  must  be  ob- 

heaps  of  paving-stones,  scarcely  shoulder-  served,  the  Parisians  showed  rtb  signs  of 

high.     That  they  might  be  dangerous,  I  their  late  privations.     It  looked  as  if  a 

do  not  for    a   moment    doubt,  for    oc-  pair  of  canaries  would  have  found  them- 

casionally  they  had  dammed  the  waters  selves  on  short  commons,  with  the  free 

of  the  gutters  back  in  a  fetid  pool,  most  ran^e  of  an  acre  of  it.     One  of  my  com- 

pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  defenders,  pamons  was  an  officer  of  Mobile,  and  had 

The  fossey  it  is  true,  was  on  the  wrong  been  through  all  the  fighting  that  has 

side   of  the  fortification,  but  the  stench  made  the  place  historical     *^  We  mus- 

alone    mi^ht  have  turned  an  attacking  tered  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  shook 

column  with  a  tolerably  delicate  sense  of  ourselves  into  motion  in  the  profound 

smell.  darkness,  by  that  pile  of  ikscines  you  see 

Very  different  were  the  defences  we  there."  So  he  checked  off  the  incidents 
saw  next  day  in  an  expedition  to  Le  of  the  advance  as  we  went  along.  *^  Our 
Bourget  There  some  of  the  French  reg-  outposts  were  in  that  factory " — a  de- 
iments  had  for  once  done  their  work  like  tached  building,  with  some  of  its  gates 
men.  and  the  captures  and  re-captures  still  heavily  barricaded,  and  its  court  walls 
had  been  no  diiki's  play.  It  is  a  place  heneycombed  with  loopholes  and  bespat- 
every  tourist  of  the  coming  season  will  be  tered  with  bullet-marks.  "  That  little 
bound  to  visit  or  say  he  has  visited,  but  lane  down  there  by  the  railway-crossing 
before  the  war  not  one  Englishman  in  ten  was  the  advanced  post  of  the  Germans, 
thousand  had  ever  sqen  or  heard  of  it  or  rather  should  have  been,  and  from 
Eastwards  from  the  Gare  du  Nord,  you  thence  came  the  first  rifle-shot  But  'tis 
pass  the  Gate  of  Flanders,  and  trudge  a  justice  to  render  them,  you  didn't  catch 
along  the  narrow  pav^nents  of  the  hi^  those  people  sleeping.  They  had  taken  up 
s^treet  of  La  ViUette.  You  pass  the. en-  their  quarters  away  to  the  left,  under  that 
ceinte,  turning  another  of  M.  Rochefort's  earth  and  timber,  and  while  we  and  others 
barricades,  cut  the  double  Hnes  of  French  rushed  into  the  station-house,  to  find  it 
and  German  sentries,  and  once  clear  of  empty,  there  they  were  beating  quietly  in 
some  outlying  houses,  find  yourself  where  retreat  on  the  village.'' 
the  dwellmgs  had  been  ruthlessly  swept  More  barricades  on  the  road,  which 
away  between  the  walls  of  Paris  and  the  runs  straight  as  an  arrow-flight  from  the 
Fortof  Aubervilliers-  The  site  where  these  gates  of  Paris  throu^^  Le  Bo^get,  to  the 
flourishing  villages  have  been  so  utterly  wooded  hei|;hts  where  the  Germans  had 
razed,  where  every  tangible  fragment  of  their  batteries  beyond.  To  the  left  of 
the  demolished  materials  has  been  cartel  the  long  street  of  houses  stands,  in  ad- 
away,  is  even  more  depressing  than  the  vance  of  the  rest,  what  had  been  a  hand- 
mangled  pleasure-grounds  of  die  west  some  villa.  Shells  had  showered  on  it 
Tangible  fragments,  I  say  advisedly,  for  impartially  from  both  sides;  one  of  them 
the  surface  lies  buried  inches  deep  in  vol-  had  fallen  in  the  billiard-room,  where 
atile  particles  of  stone  and  lime,  ready  to  diiree  of  the  French  wounded  had  been 
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carried,  and  had  put  them  out  of  their 
misery.  When  the  proprietor  returns,  he 
will  find  before  his  drawing-room  windows 
a  handsome  pyramid  of  white  stones, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  erected  by 
the  Augusta  regiment  of  the  Saxon 
Guard.  Already  tiie  ivy  has  been  care- 
fully trained  over  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  in  front  of  it  is  a  triple  tomb,  where  a 
little  knot  of  Frenchmen  sleep  between 
two  gravefuls  of  the  enemy. 

The  houses  of  Le  Bourget,  torn  in- 
to rags  by  shells  and* rifle-balls,  would 
have  struck  one  more  had  you  not 
visited  all  that  remained  of  St.  Cloud. 
But  there*  was  one  scene  here  that,  for 
dramatic  horror,  far  surpassed  anything  I 
had  witnessed  to  the  west  or  north  of  Sie 
capital.  Behind  the  villa  garden,  with  its 
mortuary  pyramid,  is  a  wall,  and  you  drop 
over  the  wall  into  a  field,  so  worked'  by 
shells  that,  in  one  comer,  it  looks  as  if 
novices  had  been  breaking  down  in  a 
ploughing-match.  A  stream  runs  out  of 
a  little  wood  that  shelters  the  village 
washing-place.  "  It  was  by  here  I  saved 
myself  m  a  feu  iTenfer,**  remarks,  casual- 
ly, our  friend  the  Mobile,  as  he  shows  the 
spot  where  he  jumped  the  swollen  brook, 
and  started  to  labor  towards  safety 
through  the  heavy  holding  soil.  Beyond 
the  stream  is  the  small  triangular  church- 
yard, one  of  its  white  walls  running  almost 
parallel  with  the  course.  The  wall  is 
loopholed,  as  usual,  and  you  enter  by  the 
broken  gate  at  the  •  comer.  The  Ger- 
mans had  established  themselves  within, 
and  the  dead  had  to  make  way  for  the 
necessities  of  the  living.  The  village  of 
the  dead  must  have  been  a  populous  one, 
and  now,  from  one-half  of  it,  monuments, 
rails,  crosses,  had  been  swept  clean  away, 
and  flung  back  anyhow  among  the  crowd- 
ed tombs  behind.  These  were  heaped 
high  as  your  head — gravestones,  and 
crosses,  and  fallen  trees,  and  zinc  cano- 
pies, and  fragments  of  coffins.  All  the 
monuments  that  were  above  the  shelter- 
ing walls  had  been  shivered  by  the  pelting 
storm  of  balls,  just  as  in  bleak  latitudes 
you  see  trees  that  have  outgrown  their 
protection  cut  down  by  biting  sea-breezes. 
Here  and  there  a  ^ell  had  come  to  help 
confound  confusion.  The  odier  half  was 
beaten  into  a  smooth  earthen-floor  by  the 
perpetual  trampling  of  feet.  Round  the 
walls  that  faced  the  direction  of  the  ene- 
my's advance,  ran  platforms  <^  flattened 


sheets  of  zinc,  stretched  upon  black  grave- 
rails — stands  for  the  men  to  fire  firom. 
Away  in  the  salient  angle  was  a  huge  ex- 
cavation, where  the  Pioneers  must  have 
desecrated  wholesale,  and  there  the 
Guards  kept  their  cheerless  watch  down 
where  the  dead  men  they  had  tinned  out 
had  lain  so  lone  and  so  peacefully.  The 
furniture  that  had  served  them  still  re- 
mained among  the  straw,  the  eternal 
grave- rails  converted  ingeniously  into  set- 
tees, with  boards  nailed  across  them,  that 
might  have  been  coffins  or  mi^t  not 
And  in  the  opposite  comer,  where  we  had 
entered,  was  an  appropriate  pendant  to 
that  picture,  in  the  shape  of  a  couple  of 
open  graves.  They  had  spared  the  bod- 
ies but  a  shovelful  of  earth,  and,  during 
the  weeks  that  had  elapsed,  no  one,  for 
bare  decency,  had  thought  of  adding  to  it. 
You  turned  shuddering  from  the  distinct 
outlines  of  human  forms.  In  one  of  them 
you  literally  saw  the  boots  and  red  trou- 
sers, and  the  comer  of  the  blue  buttoned 
frock-coat.  That  was  the  centre  that  had 
a  ghastly  fascination  for  the  sightseers, 
although,  to  do  them  justice,  most  of 
them  did  look  ^ave  upon  it. 

And  the  visit  to  that  churchyard  was 
very  much  a  symbol  of  the  state  of  things 
as  I  found  them  generally  at  Paris :  con- 
trasts, realistic  and  sentimental,  shocking 
and  sometimes  sickening;  sensibilities 
blunted  by  painful  experiences ;  demean- 
ors demoralized  by  an  excess  of  sensation  : 
a  light-natured  people,  relieved  for  the 
moment  of  a  sudden  load,  beginning  to 
sing  and  laugh  in  the  ill-timed  exuberance 
of  the  reaction ;  a  population,  who  had 
put  their  women  and  their  statues  in  deep 
mourning,  and  having  paid  every  dramatic 
tribute  to  outward  decorum,  let  such 
spirits  as  they  had  flow  as  they  would,  and 
followed  freely  whatever  might  be  the  vent 
of  their  humor.  That  there  were  many 
sad  hearts  is  certain,  whose  owners  doubt- 
less shunned  the  public  gaze.  That  they 
have  all  of  them  yet  to  bear  and  bend  to 
the  counter-blast  of  the  national  suffering 
they  scarcely  as  yet  seem  to  realize,  is  no 
less  sure.  But  in  the  meantime  I  have 
given  the  superficial  impressions  of  a  fly- 
mg  visit,  and  very  imfavorable  they  were. 
If  the  siege  has  really  regenerated  Paris, 
all  I  can  sa^  is,  she  was  masquerading 
for  the  time  m  something  more  offensive 
than  her  old  manners. 
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November  the  fifteenth.  To  day  a 
young  man  was  shown  into  my  room  at 
the  Temple.  I  had  seen  him  several  times 
before;  his  name  is  a  common  and  un- 
pleasant one.  A  long  time  since  he  came 
to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  buy  some  card- 
racks.  I  did  not  want  them — cards  are 
made  for  burning,  not  keeping ';  but  there 
was  something  in  the  man*s  face  that 
touched  me,  and  I  drew  from  him  how 
that  he  was  a  mechanical  worker  in  dent- 
istry ;  how  that  he  was  married,  his  wife 
"  expecting  to  be  confined ;"  how  that  all 
his  tools  had  been  one  by  one  pledged 
until  he  had  not  the  instruments  to  work 
at  his  calling,  even  were  a  million  false 
grinders  needed  for  middle-class  jaws  to- 
morrow. What  could  I  do  but  give  him 
— lend  him,  of  course,  he  called  it — ^what 
he  asked  ?  He  came  again  months  after, 
with  the  same  story.  Again.  The  same 
tale — the  same  help.  And  now  here  he 
was  once  more.  I  was  annoyed  at  the 
fellow's  importunity — unjust  judge  that  I 
was  of  him ;  but  when  I  Idoked  up  I  saw 
a  change  upon  the  man  that  drove  down 
my  resentment— down  to  Hell,  whence  it 
came — and  made  me  stand  up  before  a 
sacred  statue  of  sorrow.  The  man,  five 
feet  one  or  so,  slight,  pallid  as  the  paper 
whereon  I  write,  with  an  odd  lustre  in  his 
eyes,  which  were  rimmed  with  the  red  of 
weeping,  and  the  wild  bold  black* hair 
twisting  over  his  white  forehead — that  hor- 
ridly intellectual  front !  which  the  man 
ought  not  to  have  had,  since  he  must 
needs  live  like  a  brute  ;  which  forced  me 
to  sympathy,  when,  according  to  the  rigid 
maxims  of  modem  economy,  I  ought  to 
have  had  none :  the  noan,  with  a  shiveringly 
thin  yet  decent  coat,  stood  there  smd 
began  to  speak — 

"Mr. ,  I  hope  you'U  forgive" — 

But  as  his  teeth  chattered  and  his  knees 
knocked  together,  racking  ray  sensibilities 
most  abominably,  I  put  him  down  into  a 
chair  and  said — 

"Ah!  your  wife  is  dead, — is  she  not?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  When  did  she  die  ?  " 

"  Last  Sunday,  sir." 

A  pause.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  was 
told  by  one  to  the  other — it  was  not  in 
words.     At  length  I  said  gently — 


"  Have  you  any ,  children  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  (crying) ;  she'd  just  been  con- 
fined, sir.  It  was  a  tenible  hard  time,  sir, 
and  the  child  only  lived  a  fortnight.  She 
took  on  so  to  lose  it ;  that's  what  made 
her  worse  and  killed  her.  You  know,  sir, 
she'd  had  fcmr  of  them,  and  this  was  the 
only  one  born  alive." 

I  groaned.  O  you  two  human  idiots  1 
Here  is  this  slim,  small  man  of  twenty- 
four  or  so,  married  to  some  slim,  small 
woman,  companion  of  his  famine-stricken 
life  these  last  few  years,  now  lying  dead  in 
his  garret,  and  here  he  tells  me,  while  the 
liquid  sadness  scorches  his  eyes,  how  she 
took  it  so  bitterly  to  heart  she  could  not 
produce  a  pledge  of  their  miser}',  as  to  fret 
herself  to  death ! 

0  you  two  silly^  infatuated  lovers  I 
Why  had  you  not  reuEul  John  Stuart  Mill  ? 
Ought  you  not  to  have  rousted  your  brutal 
instincts  and  restrained  your  thriftless  ecsta- 
sies ?  And  you,  Dead  Fool,  ought  you  pot 
to  have  been  glad  when  it  fell  out  your  over^ 
mastering  passion  brought  no  new  burden 
to  your  misery  and  that  of  him  you  loved  ? 
Poor  wretches,  both  of  you — fiaithful, 
though,  and  loving  in  your  wretchedness, 
how  intensely  human  you  are !  How  much 
that  is  beautiful — nay,  almost  heavenly — 
is  there  in  your  execrable  imbecility ! 

Thus  I  thought,  the  man  sitting  there, 
while  the  slim,  dead  woman-^at-was,  lay 
away  in  the  fog-shrouded  atdc,  dead  of 
sorrow  for  a  sprrow  that  was  dead. 

1  dared  not  tell  the  man  that  it  was  well, 
for  I  saw  he  had  so  loved  her  he  might, 
upon  the  hint,  have  sprung  at  my  throat 
like  a  tiger.     So  I  said : 

"  Well,  now  what  do  you  wish  to  do  ? 
She  is  not  buried  yet  ?  " 

*'  No,  sir ;  that^s  what  I  wanted  to  see 
vou  for.  I  wanted  some  en^loyment  Xo 
help  me  to — '^ 

"  Stay.  If  I  lend  you— will  that  be  of 
any  assistance  for  the  present  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes :  thiank  you,  Mr. ." 

"Then  you  must  live.  How  do  you 
mean  to  live  ?  " 

"  My  tools  are  pawned,  or  I  could  get 
work.-  I  have  copied  for  a  law  stationer 
sometimes." 

"  Can  you  write,  then  ?  " 

"  Very  well ;  I  was  educated ;  my  father 
was  a  surgeon." 
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I  trembled  to  think  of  this  young  man's 
sorrows.  Intelligent — there  was  his  large 
white  forehead — educated,  bom  a  gentle- 
man, married  and  lived  a  pauper — a  dead 
love  lying  in  the  attic  there — and  he  now 
here  before  me,  thin  and  hungry,  yet  with 
one  agony  overruling  that  of  hunger,  how 
to  get  Her  decently  buried  but  of  the 
damned  world. 

I  wonder  if  he  were  better  or  worse  for 
the  fierce  purgatory  through  "viiiich  he  had 
come  faithful  from  first  to  last  to  the  faith- 
ful dead. 

The  incident  set  me  a-thinking  again 
about  the  problem  it  suggests.  I  hope  no 
one  in  England  conceals  from  himself  that 
this  problem  is  one  of  a  seriousness  in- 
tensifying from  day  to  day.  If  he  does, 
his  is  the  security  of  a  man  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  a  cliff,  an  earthquake  rumbling  in 
the  distance.  The  problem,  according  to 
the  gospel  of  some  social  philosophers,  is : 
How  are  you  to  thwart  certain  strong  hu- 
man instincts  so  as  to  prevent  them 
fi-om  turning  to  8t>cial  and  political  incon- 
venience ?  According  to  some  plain  think- 
ing people  like  myself  it  is ;  Admitting 
certain  inherent  luiman  and  naturally  right 
and  healthy  propensities,  can  you  not 
devise  how  to  let  them  play  without  dan- 
ger, nay  witH  advantage,  .to  the  morality 
and  wealth  ci  ihe  community  ? 

Here  were  a  yx>upg  man  s^d  a  young 
wo^ian  draivn  together  by  subtle  and  puis- 
sant influences,  which  it  is  as  absurd  for  a 
philosopher  to  overlook  as  for  a  statesman 
to  d«^)ise.  You  may  preach  **  prudence," 
b«t  you  cannot  wholly  stifle  these  passions ; 
you  may  wish  the  young  to  be  wise,  but 
you  must  legislate  on  the  known  and  in- 
contestible  ^t  that  the  wisdom  and  pru« 
dence  you  admire  are  those  of  the  Stoic, 
not  of  the  ordinary  man — are  far  above 
fheir  average  characteristics — are  clearly 
contrary  to  the  impulse  of  their  nature. 
Doubtless  these  two  persons  might  have 
postponed  marriage.  So  far  their  conduct 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  Malthus. 
But  unless  Makhus  were  able  as  well  to 
warrant  that  they  should  postpone  indul- 
gence— and  in  how  many  cases  would  he 
agree  to  warrant  that  ? — I  for  one  strongly 
protest  that  for  themselves  and  for  society 
that  which  actually  happened  was  every 
way  better  than  the  alt€;mative.  Give  mc 
for  hopeful  citizenship  this  sorrowful  poor 
man  who  has  loved  and  sacrificed  with 
purity,   rather  than   the  man  successful, 


with  withered  virtue  and  a  rou6*s  heart 
Give  me  the  pure  dead  body  in  the  garret 
there,  as  a  better  thing  for  State  and  soci- 
ety than — God  save  us  if  the  other  can  be 
limned  in  words !  Nay,  I  protest  that  it 
is  needless  for  those  terrible  alternatives  to 
be  put  before  the  youth  and  strength  of 
England !  Must  we  legislate  for  what  men 
might  be,  when  we  can  legislate  for  what 
they  are  and  ought  to  be  ? 

Some  time  since,  in  a  little  book  of 
mine,  I  printed  a  chapter  entitled  "  Mal- 
thus and  Man."  Therein  an  attempt  was 
made  to  put  in  a  concrete  form  the  very 
problem  now  in  discussion.  In  a  satirical 
sheet  published  every  Saturday,  which 
wavers  between  lively  expeditions  into  the 
domains  of  politics  or  philosophy  and 
playful  forays  into  the  region  of  the  d^mi- 
pwnde,  a  "Reviewer"  minted,  at  my  ex- 
pense, the  epigram  that,  instead  of  **  Mal- 
thus and  Man,"  the  chapter  should  have 
been  called  "  Arithmetic  and  Sentiment," 
and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  take  a  scrap 
of  my  implied  argument  and  flip  it  with 
his  whip  of  ridicule.  The  remark,  like 
many  more  coined  in  the  same  mint,  was 
more  brilliant  in  the  lacquer  than  true  in 
the  metal.  I  had  neither  intended  nor  at- 
tempted in  that  chapter  to  solve  the  ter- 
rible problem;  but  I  cleariy  did  try  to 
present  it  in  a  definite  shape,  and  to  show 
that  one  solution  pressed  upon  us  by  phi- 
losophers, lady  disquisitionists,  and  young 
startling  Amberlejr  sophists,  was  inhuman, 
immoral,  unpractical — and  therefore  one 
that  must  be  rejected.  That  issue  the 
"  Reviewer"  carefully  avoided  to  discuss. 

What  I  desired  to  say  in  that  chapter  I 
may  briefly  state  in  a  single  proposition  ; 
and  I  must  needs  state  it  plainly.  Men 
and  women  will,  and  we  may  take  it  in 
looking;  at  human  society,  practically,  must 
satisfy  the  instinct  for  consorting  together. 
Abstmence  from  marriage  generally  finds 
an  alternative  in  illegitimate  intercourse. 
Marriage  without  progeny  involves  in 
itself  {^ysical  injury  and  moral  debase- 
ment ;  ind  in  its  effects,  as  a  fact,  vitiates 
societjr.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am 
speakmg  in  the  general,  and  on  a  broad 
view  of  human  experience — ^raore  from 
the  point  of  view  of  practical  politics  than 
of  religious  or  philosophic  ethics. 

Then  I  say  a  legislator  should  legislate 
in  accordance  with  human  instincts  in  so 
far  as  they  are  healthy  and  good.  This 
human  instinct  is  admittedly,  in  its  origin, 
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healthy  and  good,  while  its  repression  is 
admittedly  hazardous  to  morals  :  therefore 
you  must  show  an  inevitable  necessity  to 
warrant  your  legislating  against  it  Does 
this  necessity  exist  ? 

The  "  arithmeticians  "  so  called  by  the 
"  Reviewer,"  have  .assumed  that  it  does. 
They  point  to  the  undeniable  over-pop- 
ulation, gendering  pauperism  and  innu- 
merable evils — a  cumulative  production  of 
non-producers  and  dead-weights  in  the 
community :  they  say  that  there  is  no  le- 
gitimate way  of  disposing  of  these ;  and 
therefore  the  remedy  is  to  go  to  the  foun- 
tain-head, and,  just  as  you  would  regulate 
the  market  forjcalicoes,  or  linens,  or  hard- 
ware, stop  the  production.  I  suppose  I 
am  a  "  sentimentalist "  if  I  wedge  into  the 
argument  here  a  remark  on  the  essential 
difference  between  the  productive  instru- 
ment in  the  case  of  goods  and  of  chil- 
dren? The  factory  machinery  has  no 
soul,  or  evil,  or  moral  nature,  to  be  affected 
by  your  operations.  It  stops  at  your  com- 
mand, and  its  voice  is  dead.  But  the 
other  is  a  complicated,  sensible  being,  in- 
fluenced either  for  good  or  evil  by  the 
check  you  put  upon  him.  He  has  im- 
pulses which  resist  your  rigid  law  and  co- 
ercive power.  Therefore  the  question 
respecting  the  latter  is  not,  like  the  former, 
a  simple  one  of  supply  and  demand,  but 
a  highly  complex  problem  of  social  and 
mord  and  political  influences  acting  on 
and  from  certain  intellectual  and  sensitive 
beings,  when  you  try  to  force  them  to 
cease  their  inconvenient  productiveness. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  distinction,  as  one 
that  cuts  away  any  jot  of  analogy  with 
supply  and  demand  theories  in  trade  econ- 
omy, let  every  one  first  ask  :  Whether  the 
arithmetician's  premiss  is  true  ?  He  counts 
heads,  and  says  There  are  too  many.  Such 
a  proposition  as  that  is  evidently  a  rela- 
tive one.  To  be  conclusively  relevant,  it 
must  be  true  irrespective  of  circumstances. 
Illustration :  A  father  looks  round  upon 
a  dozen  indolent  children  and  cries, 
"  There  are  too  many."  He  has  3,000/. 
a  year,  and  spends  5,000/.  If  he  must 
spend  at  the  rate  of  5,000/.  per  annum 
for  twelve  children,  he  clearly  has  too 
many ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  condi- 
tion is  obviously  not  imperative. 

Another  father,  more  economic  in  his 
management,  with  only  1,500/.  a  year,  of 
which  he  saves  500/.,  might  look  compla- 
cently on  his  thirteen  children  whom  he 


had  educated  and  broug;ht  up  in  homely 
fashion  to  work  and  win  their  way,  and 
might  even  regret  that  he  had  no  more. 

Surely  one  need  not  in  words  extend 
that  illustration  to  Ae  body  politic. 

Before  you  are  justified  in  resorting  to 
the  anti-human  policy,  you  must  prove 
that  the  real  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the 
non-administration  or  mal-administration 
of  your  resources,  but  in  over-production 
of  children.  It  is  monstrous  enough  to 
propound  as  an  economic  principle  the 
solution  of  a  difliculty  bv  a  process  de- 
moralising to  society — still  worse  to  pro- 
pose such  a  reform  until  every  other  pos- 
sible solution  is  exhausted.  Now,  in  this 
case  there  is  another  solution. 

For  consider.  You,  Paterfamilias,  may 
not  only  be  unthriftily  handling  your  in- 
come— so,  for  instance,  as  to  starve  half 
your  family  while  you  are  overfeeding  the 
other  half:  you  may  have  failed  to  ascer- 
tain and  utilize  all  your  resources.  Was 
it  absolutely  necessary  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  Imperial  assets,  that  the  love 
of  my  poor  young  grinder-pest  and  his 
angel-widow  should  vegetate  and  die  in 
such  sickly  darkness  as  it  did  ?  Were  the 
State  father  and  modier  to  blame  for  their 
indifference  to  means  which,  well  used, 
would  have  almost  made  the  incident  im- 
possible? If  the  rough  coast-line  with 
its  fierce  waterward  shut  us  in  from  exter- 
nal intercourse — if  England  were  only 
England — if  for  our  growing  numbers 
there  must  needs  be  found  sustentation 
from  her  bosom  alone,  the  "arithmeti- 
cian's" case  would  wear  a  terribly  rigid 
front.  But  it  is  not  so.  Let  us  apply 
again  to  our  illustration.  Suppose  Pater- 
familias with  his  dozen  expenses  suffered 
half  his  estate  to  lie  in  uncultivated  wil- 
derness, you  would  laugh  at  him  when  he 
cried  out  upon  the  hardship  of  his  exor- 
bitant progeny, 

"  Why,  you  old  fool,  six  of  your  children 
are  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  work 
in  that  wild  land,  and  you  say  you  haven't 
enough  to  keep  them  !  Send  them  there  ; 
give  It  to  them ;  help  them  to  begin  to  cul- 
tivate it.  Hush  your  silly  outcry  against 
Mrs.  John  for  her  fecundity,  and  use  all  your 
resources  before  you  complain  of  numbers. 
Why,  I  believe  you  could  do  with  half  a 
dozen  more,  with  all  that  land  in  your  fist ! "' 

Whereto  let  us  suppose  Paterfamilias  to- 
reply :  "  Mere  sentiment,  my  dear  sir, 
and  worse  economy :   don*t  you  see  it 
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would  only  increase  my  expenses  ?  It 
would  cost  me  so  much  additional  per  an- 
num to  begin,  for  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  the  establishment  of  my  children. 
No,  no ;  we'll  live  together,  thank  you ; 
where  ,one  joint  of  beef  does  for  all." 
How  easily  you  could  answer  that  the  first 
expense  would  more  than  repay  itself  even 
into  the  paternal  coffers,  let  alone  the 
fresh  provision  for  the  children !  But  you 
would  be  inclined  to  .leave  that  egre- 
giously  hopeless  old  dotard  to  the  ruin  he 
deserved.  The  same  remonstrance  de- 
mands— in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of 
England's  greatness — an  answer  from 
English  statesmanship.  On  that  answer 
depends  Imperial  ruin  or  Imperial  glory. 

I  think  the  reader  will  have  begun  to 
see  that  the  true  arithmetic  is  on  the  side 
of  those  who  not  only  count  heads,  but 
count  resources.  This  we  urge  in  antag- 
onism to  a  false  premiss  and  a  vile  con- 
clusion. It  has  now  to  be  determined, 
here  and  soon,  whether  our  Ministers  shall 
pursue  the  policy  propounded  by  inhuman 
theorists  or  that  dictated  by  sunple  and 
humane  self-interest  One  or  other  of 
these  two  solutions  must  be  accepted — the 
third  and  only  other  remedy  is  Revolution. 
The  numbers  may  be  reduced  by  the 
sword;  but  that  sword  will  be  wielded, 
not  by  governors  and  philosophers,  not  by 
peers  and  parliament,  but  by  the  crushed 
and  tortured  masses  of  the  people,  waking 
up  to  dreadful  despair  of  any  other  remedy, 
and  putting  forth  their  omnipotent  strength 
in  a  blind,  relentless  rage.  Terrible  to 
the  feasting  Philistines  will  be  the  ven- 
geance of  burly  Samson  whose  sorrows 
have  been  their  sport 

Thank  God,  we  are  not  yet  too  many. 
We  have  untold  and  untouched  wealth 
hoarded  for  a  limitless  offspring.  The 
true  problem  is  not  how  to  stop  the  in- 
crease of  a  noble  race,  but  how  to  distrib- 
ute its  active  forces  over  our  vast  estate. 
I^et  English  governors  throw  themselves 
into  the  invigorating  energies  of  coloniza- 
tion. Stir  up  the  whole  empire.  Unite 
its  members  in  firmer  union,  upon  more 
just  and  intercommunicative  and  flexible 
constitutions ;  open  its  boundless  capaci- 
ties to  the  enterprise  of  a  happily  increas- 
bg  people ;  get  the  workman  back  what 
you  can  of  the  birthright  you  have  mis- 
managed and  are  seeking  to  fritter  away  : 
thus,  and  thus  only,  will  all  which  tends  to 
social  health  and  individual  well-being  find 
a  full  scope  for  action. 


.  The  alternative  I  can  only  view  with 
horror.  To  inoculate  English  society  with 
French  vices ;  to  destroy  our  unique  home- 
life  and  home-ideas ;  to  bewray  the  senti- 
ments which  have  established  the  purities 
of  oiu:  society  and  glorified  us  in  the  eyes 
of  nations ;  nay,  to  depreciate  at  once  our 
manners  and  our  race,  is  the  remedy,  God 
help  us  I  offered  by  the  thinkers,  followed 
bv  the  strange  women  and  chattering  dis- 
aples  of  the  social  philosophy.  The  two 
systems  may  be  seen  and  compared  in 
America.  Down  East,  women,  by  prac- 
tices there  notorious,  thwart  the  natural 
effects  of  marriage ;  and  you  may  ascertain 
for  yourself,  or  read  it  admitted  by  medical 
observers  among  them,  that  they  are  de- 
generate and  degenerating  from  the  grand 
old  stock.  In  the  wide  West  or  in  Cana- 
da, ''where  children  are  blessings,"  and 
no  foul  principles  or  practices  discourage 
the  beneficent  increase,  you  may  see  huge 
joyous  families  and  a  sturdy  generation  fit 
to  be  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Freedom. 
To  me  it  is  an  ever  saddening  experi- 
ence to  live  at  the  heart  of  this  unrivalled 
Empire  and  to  watch  it  pulsating  with  less- 
ening vitality  and  force ;  to  see  its  life- 
stream  turning  inward  on  itself  and  tend- 
ing to  congestion,  not  circulating  with 
healthy  flow  to  and  from  the  utmost  ex- 
tremities. I  know  not  what  to  think  of  an 
age  so  degenerate  as  to  have  lost  the  imp 
pulse  of  growth — as  to  be  unmoved  by  the 
spur  of  nvalry — as  to  be  meek  amid  the 
scorn  of  nations.  Samson  shorn  of  his 
locks  in  the  lap  of  faithless  luxury  were  no 
inapt  figure  of  this  majestic  State  when 
clipped  of  its  colonial  strength  by  the  fem- 
inine fingers  that  mi^ht  at  least  have  warn- 
ed it  There  is  still  hope — there  is  yet 
time.  A  hedging  Ministry,  a  selfish 
House,  trembling  peers,  and  mercenary 
tradesmen,  may  be  willing  to  sell  for  pres- 
ent peace  and  comfort  the  future  glory 
of  a  long-ennobled  race;  but  there  is 
some  generous  chivalry  at  the  heart  of  die 
people,  a  healthy  common-sense,  an  up- 
springing  life  and  ambition,  a  dim  but 
gradually  clearing  appreciation  of  good  to 
be  won,  of  rights  to  be  maintained — a 
cleaving  sjrmpathy  of  English  heart  to 
English  heart  all  the  world  over ;  that  once 
directed  into  channels  of  noble  impulse 
will  sweep  away  our  droning  obstructives 
into  the  depths  of  eternal  obscurity. 

I  began  at  the  pauper  root  of  England's 
evil — 1  would  end  at  the  hopeful  blossom- 
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ing  of  England's  good.  Here  is  the  ques- 
tion for  us  all.  Snail  that  root  grow  up  to 
bitterness,  bearing  its  apples  of  Sodom, 
its  wild  grapes  of  vice  and  misery  and 
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death?  Or  shall  it,  tended  by  pious 
hands,  flourish  a  comely  tree,  with  branch- 
es great  and  stately,  far-spreading,  and 
yielding  perennial  fruit? 


■•♦^ 
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Mr.  Tennyson  deserves  an  especial 
study,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  leader 
and  a  landmark  of  popular  thought  and 
feeling.  As  a  poet,  he  belongs  to  the 
highest  category  of  English  writers;  for 
poetry  is  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous 
branch  of  English  literature.  In  this  lit- 
erature his  works  are  evidently  destined  to 
secure  a  permanent  place;  for  they  ex- 
press, in  language  re£ned  and  artistic,  but 
not  unfamiliar,  a  large  segment  of  the  pop- 
ular thought  of  the  period  over  which  they 
range.  He  has  also  a  clearly  marked  if 
not  strongly  individualized  style,  which  has 
served  as  a  model  for  imitators,  and  as  a 
starting-point  for  poets  who  have  sought 
to  improve  upon  it  Moreover,  his  own 
poetical  development  is  capable  of  being 
ascertained  by  a  chronological  examination 
of  his  poems,  and,  when  ascertained,  af- 
fords material  for  a  psychological  study  of 
some  interest.  Here  are  points  more  than 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  subject-matter 
of  a  voluminous  criticism  of  his  works. 

He  began  publishing  in  1830,  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  It  was  a  time  of  great  political 
as  well  as  religious  agitation.  There  were 
ideas  in  the  air  which  entered  variously 
into  combination,  and  formed  distinct 
products.  The  two  ^eat  English  Univer- 
sities were,  in  the  main,  differently  affected 
by  these  ideas.  In  both  of  them  the  spirit- 
ual revival  of  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  strong  against  the 
materialism  of  the  eighteenth.  But  at 
Cambridge  these  ideas  were  combined 
with  a  kind  of  liberalism  which  at  Oxford 
was  abhorred  and  abjured.  Mr.  Tennyson 
is  a  Cambridge  man ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
his  ideas  were  influenced  by  his  University. 
But  his  poetic  development  was  later  than 
that  of  the  poet  who  embodied  the  Oxo- 
nian idea,  and  who  published  The  Christian 
Year  in  1827.  K  eble,  however  narrow  as 
a  theologian,  as  a  poet  was  wide  enough 
in  his  sympathies :  he  lighted  his  torch 
from  the  fire  of  Wordsworth,  Scott,  and 
Southey.  Under  their  inspiration  he  knew 
how  to  dispose  of  his  classical  knowledge, 


his  Hebraic  faith,  and  his  familiarity  with 
nature.  In  his  poetry  the  poet  edipsed 
the  divine  ;  but  as  a  poet  he  had  much  to 
teach  which  was  semi-theological  in  its 
aspect,  and  was  capable  of  giving  a  tone 
to  a  school  of  divines.  Take,  for  instance, 
what  may  be  called  his  natural  sacramen- 
talism,  founded  on  the  opinion  that  the 
visible  universe  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
invisible,  and  that  the  seen  is  both  the 
hieroglyphic  which  reveals  and  the  veil 
which  conceals  the  unseen — revealing  by 
its  significance,  concealing  by  its  substi-  * 
tuting  one  thing  for  another.  Then,  again, 
this  doctrine,  which  favors  the  idea  that 
the  visible  and  tangible  world  is  mainly 
significant  of  the  invisible,  tends  to  the 
further  doctrine  that,  if  not  absolutely  in 
themselves,  at  least  in  comparison  with 
the  transcendent  reality  of  the  invisible 
world,  all  material  phenomena  are  unreal. 
This  again  is  connected  with  the  doctrine  ' 
that  the  true  forces  of  the  universe  are  not 
the  gross  and  brutal  energies  which  can 
be  liieasured  by  their  visible  effects,  but 
those  subtle  unseen  powers  which  seem  to 
be  ridden  over  in  the  furious  charges  of 
material  forces,  but  emerge  fresh  and  un- 
hurt, in  all  their  former  persistence,  after 
the  tempest  has  subsided  ;  and  that  gentle 
and  divine  force  underlies  the  visible  works 
of  nature,  and  manifests  itself  not  less 
completely,  and  much  more  persistently, 
in  the  commonest  natural  phenomena, 
than  in  the  passing  cataclysms  which  some- 
times interrupt  the  settled  course  of  things. 
It  is  in  weakness  that  this  divine  force 
manifests  its  strength.  The  great  opera- 
tions of  the  universe  are  accomplished  not 
by  main  force,  but  little  by  little,  by  pa- 
tience and  slow  growth.  These  ideas  are 
of  course  not  original  in  Kcble.  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson may  have  got  them  from  a  common 
stock  whence  Keble  had  drawn  them  first ; 
but  the  adoption  of  the  same  course  of 
thought  places  the  two  poets  in  one  line, 
in  which  the  earlier  writer  has  of  course 
the  precedence. 
The  three  points  mentioned — the  natural 
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sacramentalism,  the  unreality  of  all  visible 
things,  and  the  slow,  gentle,  gradual  oper- 
ation of  all  that  is  really  strongs — are  ideas 
which  were  assimilated  and  harmonized  at 
Oxford  into  a  very  different  system  from 
that  which  Mr. 'Tennyson  represents.  At 
Oxford  they  were  joined  with  the  dogmatic 
principle,  and  with  the  abjuration  of  liber- 
alism. In  Mr.  Tennyson  we  may  almost 
reverse  the  formula,  and  say  that  they 
were  united  with  liberalism  and  the  abju- 
ration of  dopna.  These  two  differences, 
in  the  conflicts  of  the  day,  outweighed 
the  more  numerous  points  of  agreement ; 
and  Mr.  Tennyson  was  generally  classed 
among,  and  regarded  with  die  same  feel- 
ings as,  the  opponents  of  Oxford  thoueht. 
But  enough  time  has  already  passed  to 
allow  the  similarities  and  differences  to  be 
seen  in  their  true  perspective;  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  exhibits  a  real  expression  and 
representation  of  the  forces  which  domi- 
nated in  the  academical  mind  of  England 
from  1830  to  1845.  ^^  common  with 
some  of  his  leading  contemporaries,  he 
saw  all  things  as  if  they  were  but  a  mys- 
tical veil  of  that  which  could  not  be  seen. 
The  outer  world  of  nature  and  of  man 
was  for  him  the  manifestation  of  a  reality 
greater  than  itself  Nature  was  a  parable. 
Greek  poets  and  wise  men  were  seers  in 
whom  a  spirit  gre^iter  than  dieir  own  spoke. 
The  outward  framework  which  concealed 
the  living  truth  was  not  intended  to  last, 
and  would  be  found  to  melt  into  a  dream 
before  the  analytic  contemplation  of  the 
right-minded  thinker.  In  looking  at  a 
pebble,  a  flower,  or  a  worm,  something 
far  beneath  him  in  the  scale  of  existence, 
he  would  nevertheless  discover  behind 
them  the  presence  of  some  hidden  and 
powerful  being  who  was  secretly  fashioning 
them,  and  giving  them  their  order,  their 
grace,  and  their  meaning ;  and  it  would 
be  in  these  quiet  nooks  of  nature,  in  the 
flower  and  leaf,  and  in  those  human 
creatures  whom  we  naturally  compare  to 
flowers  for  their  bloom,  or  their  beauty,  or 
their  fragility,  rather  than  in  coarser  and 
bigger  masses,  tliat  such  a  man  would 
look  for  the  mystery  of  power. 

All  this,  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  later  works, 
is  combined  with  a  religiosity,  not  to  say  a 
religion,  with  which  it  fits  very  harmoni- 
ously. He  seems  content  that  it  should 
be  called,  nay  he  himself  calls  it,  "  the 
higher  Pantheism ; "  but  he  mixes  it  with 
tenets  concerning  the  eternal  persistence 


of  separate  personalities,  which  are  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  real  pantheism.  It 
does  not  seem  that  his  pantheism  extends 
farther  than  dashing  his  Christianity  with 
universalism.  But  though,  since  1850, 
when  he  published  "  In  Memoriam,"  he 
has  appeared  as  a  moral  and  religious 
teacher,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  he 
originally  adopted  these  three  points  be- 
cause diey  chimed  in  with  any  religious 
theory ;  rather,  it  seems,  that  they  har- 
monized with  his  ethical  bias,  his  tone  of 
thought,  and  his  aesthetic  nature.  In 
themselves,  they  are  just  as  susceptible  of 
a  merely  aesthetic  as  of  a  religious  appli- 
cation. The  painter  can  rive  to  nature  a 
meaning  which  the  unartistic  eye  could 
not  discover ;  the  sculptor  may  solidify 
the  atrial  act,  freeze  up  the  liquid  mo- 
bility of  the  instantaneous  energy,  and 
prolong  the  passing  now  into  the  indefinite 
ever.  And  every  creative  and  artistic 
mind  goes  through  some  phase  or  other 
wherein  these  fixed  and  still  images  take 
the  place  of  the  nimble  and  flashing 
thought  which  it  is  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  artistic  genius  to  embody.  Ac- 
cording to  Wordsworth,  there  is  a  period 
in  the  poet's  life  when  the  images  of  na- 
ture supply  to  him  the  place  of  thought, 
of  sentiment,  and  almost  of  action,  when 
the  cataract  haunts  him  like  a  passion, 
and  colors  and  forms  are  "an  appetite, 
a  feeling,  and  a  love."  But  this  direct 
importation  into  poetical  language  of  im- 
ages from  nature  in  order  to  suggest 
novel  trains  of  thought,  sentiment,  and 
action,  is  not,  as  Wordsworth  seems  to 
consider,  proper  to  the  immature  youth 
of  the  poet  alone:  it  is  commonly  set 
down  as  one  great  characteristic  of 
the  Lake  school.  In  this  school  Mr. 
Tennyson  obtained  his  poetic  education ; 
but  in  his  earlier  poems  we  do  not  find 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Lake  poets  in  its 
simplicity.  For  his  images  are  generally 
not  derived  directly  from  nature,  with 
which  his  acquaintance  was  then  only  su- 
perficial, but  from  nature  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  one  of  the  plastic  arts.  He 
did  not  originally  contemplate  nature  at 
first-hand,  but  as  it  were  in  the  studios  of 
other  artists.  It  was  not  so  much  nature 
as  art  that  was  his  ideal.  He  belongs,  in 
principle,  to  that  band  of  artists  who  went 
to  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
resolved  that,  to  paint  like  Raffaelle,  they 
must  work  upon  the  artistic  models  from 
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which  he  started,  in  hope  that  the  pre- 
misses which  led  him  to  his  conclusion 
might  lead  them  to  a  similar  one.  In 
general,  he  seems  to  have  accepted  Words- 
worth's description  of  the  office  and  work 
of  the  imagination.  Imagination,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  fancy,  is,  according  to 
Wordsworth,  abhorrent  of  definite  form ; 
it  extracts  ail  the  stiffness,  rigidity,  solid- 
ity, reality,  from  objects,  and  reduces 
them  to  misty,  grandiose,  looming  phan- 
toms, instead  of  tangible  and  measurable 
things.  There  is  a  double  process  by 
which  this  may  be  done—the  poef  s  and 
the  painter's.  Words  reach  farther  than 
pencillings ;  passing  sounds  paint  Action 
more  energetically  than  fixed  forms  and 
colors.  The  poet  who  goes  direct  to  na- 
ture and  man,  may  body  forth  in  words  as 
energetic  as  the  act  itself  the  action  of 
the  forces  which  he  portrays ;  but  another 
poet  may  prefer  to  take  nature  at  second- 
hand from  the  painter  or  sculptor,  or 
rather  to  pass  his  views  of  nature  through 
a  sculptor's  or  painter's  medium,  and  dien 
his  imagination  will  have  a  peculiar  char- 
acter wmch  may  be  called,  perhaps,  sculp- 
turesque. It  will  be  characterized  by  a 
stillness  like  that  of  a  picture.  Moment- 
ary acts  will  not  come  instantaneously 
across  his  horizon,  to  be  noted  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  to  pass.  But  the  instan- 
taneous posture  win  be  caught  and  fixed, 
as  in  the  gladiator  of  the  Louvre;  the 
rapid  spring  will  be  arrested  in  mid  bound ; 
and  the  lightning  energy  will  stand  forever 
motionless,  not  as  an  act,  but  as  a  thing. 
All  the  images  which  Wordsworth  ad- 
duces in  his  famous  preface  as  instances 
of  imagination  have  this  characteristic, 
which  he  very  likely  considered  to  be 
essential  to  what  he  called  "  enthusiastic 
and  meditative  Imagination,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  human  and  dramatic  Im- 
agination." All  these  images  seize  and 
fix  an  action  by  depriving  it  of  its  energy, 
or  stick  a  thing  to  the  paper  by  pressing 
out  its  solidity  and  reducing  it  to  a  super- 
ficies. Thus  we  have  Milton's  compari- 
son of  the  flying  fiend  to  a  fleet  hanging 
in  the  clouds,  and  Wordsworth's  own 
lines  about  the  dove  brooding  over  his 
own  voice  which  is  buried  among  trees, 
about  the  doubt  whether  the  cuckoo  is  a 
bird  or  but  a  wandering  voice^  and  about 
the  old  Cumberland  beggar,  who  is  com- 
pared first  to  a  huge  stone  lying  "  like  a 
sea-beast  crawled  forth,"  and  then  to  a 


cloud  which    "moveth  altogether  if   it 
move  at  all." 

The  sculpturesque  phase  of  imagination 
thus  adumbrated  by  Wordsworth  became 
a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  youth- 
ful poetry  Throughout"  his  poems  pub- 
lished in  1830  we  find  action  reduced  to 
dreams^  and  motions  to  pictures,  or  rather 
unliving  photographs  of  life.  His  ten- 
dency is  to  translate  all  moods  of  minds 
into  natural  images  or  landscapes.  Even 
his  metaphysic  becomes  pictorial.  The 
"  Ode  to  Memory"  accounts  for  the  vivid- 
ness of  childish  recollections  by  saying 
that  it  is  the  pride  taken  by  the  artist 
Memory  in  the  first  picture  she  painted. 
And  at  this  time  of  his  life  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's memory  was  a  picture-gallery,  not 
a  stage  whereon  former  acts  were  per- 
formed anew.  His* "  Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights"  are  all  of  this  kind.  The 
life  is  taken  out  of  die  tales,  and  only  the 
painted  vase  left  which  once  contained 
the  volatile  essence.  There  is  no  motion 
in  these  recollections;  all  is  still  life — 
idle  trees,  with  a  lazy  boat  on  gurgling 
waters,  floating,  without  oarsmen  or  helms- 
man, and  bringing  its  passenger  into  the 
presence  of  a  painted  Scherazade,  and  a 
wooden  and  spangled  Aroun  Alraschid. 
A  like  dreamy  unreality  characterizes 
all  these  early  poems.  "Adeline,"  the 
"mystery  of  mysteries,"  with  her  dim 
looks,  holds  converse  only  with  roses  and 
butterflies,  who  whisper  wisdom  to  her 
brain.  In  a  similar  strain,  "The  Dirge" 
counsels  a  dead  man  to  be  careless  of  his 
detractor's  raving,  because  flowers  and 
bees  and  lights  and  shadows  flit  over  his 
grave.  In  such  a  mood  of  mind  it  would 
seem  a  sufficient  reply  to  any  grave  ques- 
tion to  say  that  you  saw  a  shooting  star, 
or  heard  a  sky-lark,  or  smelt  a  rose.  The 
fine  ballad  of  "  Oriana  "  contains  the  no- 
ble line — where  action  is  so  characteris- 
tically suspended  and  woe  drawn  out  to 
illimitable  length — "O  breaking  heart 
that  will  not  break : "  but  it  encfc  with 
the  lines : 

"  I  dare  not  die  and  come  to  thee,  Oiiana, 
I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  Oriana  " 

Naturally  enough  the  roaring  of  the  sea 
may  connect  itself  with  any  mood  of 
mind — with  fbar  of  death,  or  with  de- 
termination to  die — for  passion  as^mi- 
lates  sensation,  and  translates  it  into  its 
own  fibre.    But  then  the  sensation  comes 
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first,  aad  the  passion  interprets  it,  as  in 
the  beginning  of  Hamlet: — "'Tis  bitter 
cold,  and  I  am  sick  at  heart''  It  is 
quite  otherwise  when  the  passion  is  in* 
terpreted  by  the  sensation,  and  tenor 
of  death  accounted  for  and  justified  by 
the  fact  that  the  man  hears  the  waves 
roaring.  This  is  a  phantastic,  not  an 
imaginative  or  passionate,  logic,  learned 
not  by  direct  observation  of  nature,  but 
in  the  studio  of  the  theoretical  artist  It 
is  in  fact  an  affectation  learned  fixun  the 
Lakists,  often  very  irritating  to  a  reader 
who  is  impatient  of  puerilities.  To  make 
all  the  horrors  of  the  ancient  mariner  the 
penalty  of  shooting  an  albatros  is  bad 
enough.  But  in  that  case  there  exists  an 
analogy  between  the  deed  and  the  pen- 
alty ;  the  deed  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol 
of  cruelty,  and  treated  as  the  sample  of  a 
mass  of  like  acts  which  in  the  aggregate 
deserve  all  that  the  marine  has  to  endure. 
But  there  is  no  such  analogy  to  be  found 
in  the  frequent  cases  where  the  Lake  poets 
refer  inquirers  about  the  deepest  ques- 
tions of  the  soul  and  reason  to  the  daisy 
or  the  robin  redbreast  They  may  de- 
clare that  there  are  wra{^>ed  up  in  flowers 
and  birds  *'  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears ; " 
but,  as  the  symbol  has  no  constant  rela- 
tion with  the  thou^t,  it  must  suggest  a 
different  dK>ugbt  to  every  thinker,  and  so 
fail  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  it  as  an 
expression  of  coomMin  thought  in  com- 
mon language.  But  there  were  sevoral 
causes  which  made  the  attempt  popular 
when  Mr.  Tennyson  began  to  write.  Po- 
etical instincts  were  wearied  with  die 
evaporated  metaphors  and  stale  images 
which  had  become  the  conventional  alpha- 
bet of  poetical  ^)eech ;  and  it  was  a  lelief 
to  see  the  Lakists  striving  to  work  out  a 
new  alphabet  firom  the  inejdiaustible  hiero- 
glyphics of  nature,  to  give  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  the  vague  language  of  flowers  and 
birds,  and  to  reduce  it  to  recognized  and 
mea^u^  harmonies  of  passion  and  feel- 
ing. Then  again,  poetical  instincts  were 
satiated  with  the  melodramaric  energy  of 
B>Ton.  In  this  respect  there  is  an  anal- 
ogy between  the  enthusiastic  meditative 
symbolism  of  the  Lakists  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  School  of  Ovcrbeck,  in  its  re- 
action against  the  muscularity  and  eneigy 
traceable  to  the  schools  of  Michael  A»- 
gelo,  Rafiaelle,  and  Rubens,  to  find  all 
conceivable  expff«sfiion  bemsath  the  cakn 
immobility  of  fieato  Angelico  da  Fiesole. 


Again,  it  has  already  been  pointed  (Hit 
that  the  considerarion  of  nature  as  a  para- 
ble was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  re- 
ligious revival  of  forty  years  ago.  Ideas 
were  then  rising  and  becoming  pK>pular 
which  the  Lake  school  had  preached  to 
audiences,  fit  perhaps,  but  few.  The  tone 
of  the  eighteendi  century  and  of  Bjrron 
was  losing  ground.  The  middle  ages 
were  in'eferred  to  the  classic  times  seen 
through  the  French  atmospheres  of  Louis 
XIV.  or  the  Revolution.  Mediaeval  art 
and  its  principles  were  in  die  ascendant 
The  spirit  of  wonder  was  cultivated  even 
to  affectation.  No  one  could  guess  the 
infinite  possibilities  whtdi  slumber  behind 
even  the  infinitesimal  atom.-  The  com« 
monplace  was  transformed  into  matter  of 
marvel ;  and  the  wonderful  element  was 
even  more  abundant  in  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  life  than  in  its  rare  catas- 
trophes. 

When  Mr.  Tennyson  began  to  publish 
he  was  thorou^y  imbued  with  these  sym- 
pathies. And,  as  the  habit  of  looking  at 
nature  as  at  a  chain  of  petty  miracles  is  not 
very  conducive  to  a  generally  accurate 
observation  of  her  functions,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  his  earliest  poems  contain  rather 
the  m3rstical  and  magic  view  of  nature 
than  its  sober  and  truthful  transcription. 
The  verses  on  "The  Merman"  and  "The 
Mermaid"  are  cases  in  point  There  is 
no  concentrated  effort  to  realize  the 
watery  medium  in  which  those  bein^^ 
reside.  They  seem  as  dry  and  bright  as 
if  they  dwelt  in  the  Sahara.  Nay,  we  are 
even  told  of 

'<  An  the  dry  pied  things  thmt  be 
In  tbe  huaess  mosses  under  the  —  " 


Among  diese  early  poems  there  is  one, 
"Mariana in  the  Moated  Grange,"  which 
is  both  perfectly  musical  and  perfectly 
natural  But  the  nature  is  the  loneliness 
of  the  foggy  fen.  It  is  the  stillest  life  that 
can  be  called  life  at  all  Like  Mr.  Btowa* 
ing's  "  Childe  Roland,"  it  is  founded  on  a. 
hint  of  Shakespeare,  who  gives  the  preg- 
nant title,  and  leaves  to  the  succeedii^ 
poet  the  task  of  bringing  out  the  latent 
posabilities  of  the  idea  he  had  darkly 
hinted.  £v«i  these  early  poems  show  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  dram- 
atist astonistu^  in  one  so  young.  Not 
only  are  whole  poems,  such  as  "  Mariana" 
and  the  two  owl  songs»  foonded  on  Shake- 
s|>eare's  hints,  but  his  influence  may  be 
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traced  in  many  a  subtle  touch  throughout 
the  poems.  When  he  was  only  twenty 
years  old,  Mr.  Tennyson  had  learned  a 
secret  which  Wordsworth  never  could 
master — the  secret  of  finding  a  neat  image 
which  enabled  him  to  express  a  whole  sen- 
tence in  a  couple  of  words.  He  had  made 
himself  a  master  in  the  art  of  creating  epi- 
grammatic language.  Thus  nothing  can 
be  neater  than  the  lines ; 

"  Thou  art  no  Sabbath-drawler  of  old  saws 
Distilled  from  some  worm-cankered  homily." 

An  example  of  how  the  two  poetB  respect- 
ively treat  an  image  of  nature  may  be  here 
adduced,  though  the  instance  is  not  taken 
from  Mr.  Tenpyson's  earliest  poems. 
Wordsworth,  in  his  "  Waggonier,"  describ- 
ing the  tugging  horsey,  says : 

"  And  the  smoke  and  rtspiration 
Rising  like  an  exhalation 
Blend  with  the  mist,  a  moving  shroud. 
To  form  an  undissolving  cloud." 

Compare  this  with  Mr.  Tennyson's  pictiu-e 
of  Sir  Beviderc  in  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur  :" 

<*  But  the  other  swiftly  strode  frontridBe  to  ridge 
Clothed  with  his  breath,and  looking,  as  ne  walked. 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  niUs." 

Whether  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  vapor 
should  cling  like  a  garment  round  one  so 
swiftly  moving  may  be  questioned  :  what 
is  unquestionable  is  that  in  the  four  words, 
"  clothed  with  his  breath,"  is  compressed 
the  whole  picture  which  Wordsworth 
spends  four  lines  on.  And  this  gives  a 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Tennyson  from  his 
earliest  times :  he  was  not  content,  like 
Wordsworth,  to  describe  in  the  first  per- 
spicuous words  which  came  to  hand  the 
natural  image  which  he  intended  to  de- 
scribe ;  but  he  labored  at  his  words  as  well 
as  his  ideas ;  he  studied  the  art  of  musical 
expression,  of  moulding  sound  to  sense, 
of  terse  speaking,  of  finding  the  handiest 
image,  perhaps  even  more  profoundly  than 
he  studied  the  art  of  importing  new  ideas 
and  images  from  nature.  Doubtless  this 
came  from  a  close  study  of  the  poets.  In 
reading  lines  like 

*^4He  trod  on  silk,  as  if  the  wind 
Blew  his  own  praises  in  his  eyes," 

it  is  easy  to  see  what  age  of  poetical  litera- 
ture had  impressed  Um.  Again,  in  his 
lines  on  "  The  Poet's  Mind  "  it  is  obvious 
that  he  speaks  as  Shelley  had  prompted 
him.  The  extravagant  description  of  the 
almighty  seer,  so  tame  in  its  very  extrava- 
gance, is  clearly  an  idea  adopted,  not  self- 


evolved  ;  and  his  defiance  to  the  critic  who 
cannot  fathom  the  poet's  mind,  and  in 
whose  presence  the  birds  cease  to  sing  and 
the  fountains  to  play,  is  simply  a  puerile 
conventionality. 

Two  years  later,  in  1832,  a  number  of 
fresh  poems  were  published.  The  first  is 
"  The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  which  gives  the 
earliest  indication  of  the  bent  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's inclinations  to  the  cycle  of  Arthu- 
rian legends.  But  this  epic  material  had 
not  yet  awaked  him  to  the  love  of  action. 
His  poetical  attitude  in  these  poems  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  in  the  earlier  :  dream- 
ing is  substituted  for  living,  and  thought  is  a 
trance.  The  poems  even  become  mono- 
tonous through  this  cause.  There  is  hardly 
one  in  which  an  exaggerated  repose  does 
not  become  a  fi*ost  to  numb  the  poetry. 
"  The  Lady  of  Shalott "  may  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  the  poet  himself.  As  long  as  she 
sits  at  her  embroidery  firame,  seeuig  in  her 
mirror  what  is  passing  beyond  her  windwos, 
and  copying  what  she  sees  in  her  web,  she 
lives ;  when  she  runs  to  the  window  to 
see  liife,  not  in  its  reflection  but  in  its  re- 
ality, the  curse  overwhelms  her,  and  she 
dies.  Life  in  a  trance,  or  life  fading  away 
into  death,  or  wearing  itself  out  in  mono- 
tonous and  dreary  expectation — these  are 
the  farrago  of  the  little  book  of  1832. 
There  is  a  repetition  of  the  lonely  Mariana, 
no  longer  finding  the  appropriate  scene  of 
her  disconsolate  solitude  in  the  dreary 
northern  fen,  but  in  the  lazy  tedium  of  a 
hot  Italian  Castello,  If  "  Eleanore  "  recalls 
the  manner  of  Shelley,  it  also  contains 
some  lines  typical  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  Thus  : 

'*  In  thee  all  passion  become  passionless, 

Touched  by  thy  spirit's  mellowness, 
[  Ix>sing  his  fire  and  active  might ;  *' 

and  again,  the  description  of  his  own  love  : 

**  A  languid  fire  creeps 
Through  my  veins  to  all  my  fi'ame 
Dissolvingly  and  slowly." 


« 


I  would  be  dying  evermore." 


In  fact  "Eleanore"  contains  a  very  lexi- 
con of  phrases  and  images  to  express  the 
dying  fall  of  the  mesmerized  spirit,  half 
consciously  entering  into  its  trance.  "  The 
Miller's  Daughter,"  in  many  respects  a 
charming  idyll,  is  a  kindly  recital  by  some 
John  Anderson  to  his  old  wife,  over  their 
wine  and  walnuts  after  dinner,  of  how  he 
came  to  woo  and  win  her.  Here,  besides 
the  dreamy  nature  of  the  story  itself,  there 
is  the  additional  dreaminess  of  its  reflec- 
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tion  in  the  old  man's  memory.  He  re- 
members himself  as  a  boy  who 

"  Had  no  motion  of  my  own 
Before  I  dreamed  that  pLeasant  dream  ** 

of  love,  which  just  gave  him  energy  enough 
to  gain  his  bride.  But  long  before  Ae 
time  of  the  narration  he  has  relapsed  into 
his  old  trance  ;  and  his  only  wish  is  that 
he  and  his  wife  may  die  both  together,  and 
that  till  then  things  may  remain  as  they 
are,  without  any  change  : 

**  Untouched  by  any  shade  of  years 
May  those  kind  eyes  forever  dwell." 

If  the  love  in  "Fatima"  is  of  a  different 
kind,  fast  and  furious,  yet  there  is  a  cen- 
tral calm  in  the  midst  of  the  movement, 
which  is  the  ultimate  goal  to  which  the 
passion  tends: 

"  I  wiU  possess  him  or  wiU  die, 
I  will  grow  round  him  in  his  place, 
Grow,  live,  die,  looking  on  his  face, 
Die,  dying  cla^>ed  in  his  embrace." 

All  the  hurry  and  violence  is  simply  the 
greater  eagerness  with  which  the  blessed 
Nirwana  is  pursued.  In  "CEnone"  the 
contrast  between  the  fiery  love  within  and 
the  outward  stillness  of  nature,  which 
gradually  subdues  the  inward  fiame  and 
extinguishes  its  violence,  is  pursued.  In 
this  poem  Mr.  Tennyson  first  gave  proof 
of  his  mastery  over  the  music  of  blank 
verse,  and  of  that  marked  individuality  in 
it  which  makes  his  ring  almost  as  easily 
recognized  as  that  of  Milton.  But  it  is  re- 
markable how  the  dominant  stillness  is 
here  also  made  to  invade  everything.  Na- 
ture is  subdued  by  it : 

**  The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the  glen. 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine. 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.** 

(Enone  herself  is  subject  to  its  control : 

"round  her  neck 
Floated  her  hair,  or  seemed  to  float  in  rest.'* 

Even  Juno,  promising  Paris  the  highest 

prizes  of  ambition  if  he  decides  in  her 

favor,  has  nothing  greater  to  promise  than 

power  which  brings  not  work  but  repose  : 

"men  in  power 
Only,  are  likest  gods,  who  have  attained 
Rest  in  a  quiet  place,  and  quiet  seats.*' 

CEnone  seems  to  formulate  the  whole  idea 
of  the  poem,  the  unquiet  mind  subdued 
by  nature's  rest,  in  the  lines  : 

"  Fiery  thoughts 
Do  shape  themselves  within  me  more  and  more 
Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 
Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  inmost  hiUs 
Like  footsteps  upon  wooL" 


What  Falstaff  would  call  the  "damnable 
iteration "  of  the  invocation  "  O  Mother 
Ida"  recalls  the  lines  in  "The  Miller's 
Daughter "  where  the  narrator,  to  exhibit 
the  dreaminess  of  his  youth,  relates  how 
he  was  haunted  by 

"  the  phantom  of  a  sQent  song 
With  weary  sameness  in  the  riiymes." 

The  repetition  certainly  gives  the  idea  of 
a  mechanical  and  involuntary  dream,  as 
if  the  action  were  sleep-walking,  and  as 
if  all  motion  were  congealing  under  our 
eyes,  and  the  subtle  legend  crystallizing 
in  the  multitudinous  and  monotonous 
needles  of  a  frozen  mass.  In  "  The  Sis- 
ters "  murderous  hate  assumes  the  form  of 
love>  to  chann  its  victim  into  his  last 
sleep;  while  "The  Palaceof  Art"  admits 
us  at  once  to  the  secrets  of  the  youthfiil 
poet's  idealisms.  The  pictures  it  draws, 
with  one  exception — that  of  the  angry  sea, 
which  however  in  its  rocking  motion  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  cradle  and  with 
sleep — are  all  of  subjects  such  as  have 
already  been  described    The  solitary 

"  Who  paced  forever  in  a  glimmering  land 
Lit  with  a  large  low  moon," 

the  maid-mother  sitting  smiling  by  a  cruci- 
fix, St  Cecilia  asleep  with  an  angel  look- 
ing at  her,  the  wounded  Arthur  dozing  in 
Avalon  and  watched  by  weeping  Queens, 
Numa  waiting  for  Egeria,  are  all  pictures 
where  life  is  set  at  rest  and  the  quick 
pulse  suspended.  The  moral  purpose  of 
the  poem  is  to  show  that  art  cannot  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  religion.  It  remains,  how- 
ever, that  the  poet*  s  ideal  of  art  is  stillness 
and  repose.  He  criticizes  not  art  as  he 
conceives  it,  but  the  immoral  usurpation 
of  art  over  faith  and  conscience.  The 
poem  therefore  furnishes  no  evidence  that, 
when  it  was  written,  he  had  discovered, 
or  begun  to  suspect,  the  insufficiency  of 
his  ideal. 

His  ideal  however  is  one  which,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  is  capable  of  any 
amount  of  pathos.  For  it  prizes  suffer- 
ing above  acting,  enduring  above  inflict- 
ing; and  it  treats  pride  and  wickedness 
rather  as  the  symptoms  of  a  diseased  and 
wasted  heart,  than  as  direct  results  of  an 
evil  strength  and  voluntary  activity.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  Mr.  Tennyson 
spontaneously  setting  himself  to  create  a 
character  like  Milton's  Satan  or  Byron's 
Cain.  If  it  were  not  for  a  profound  sym- 
pathy with    Milton's    workmanship  and 
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imagery,  he  would  be  more  apt,  on  ethi- 
cal grounds,  to  call  the  Paradise  Lost, 
with  Collier,  "  that  cursed  farce,  in  which 
the  devil  is  the  hero."  He  only  repre- 
sents evil  as  a  pitiable  weakness ;  he  re- 
fuses to  it,  not  only  in  its  beginning  and 
end,  but  also  in  its  middle  and  its  imme- 
diate operations,  any  real  element  of 
strength.  Thus  in  "Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere"  the  cold  pride  of  the  aristocratic 
jilt  is  made  rather  a  sickness  than  a  crime  : 

<*  In  glowing  bealth,  with  bonndles  wealth, 
But  sickening  of  a  vague  dinease, 
You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time 
You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these." 

The  three  poems,  "The  May  Queen," 
"New  Year's  Eve,"  and  "Conclusion," 
are  three  touching  pictures  of  the  young 
girl  asking  her  mother  to  call  her  early 
for  she  is  to  be  Queen  of  the  May,  and 
again  to  call  her  early  because  she  wants 
to  see  the  sun  rise  on  the  last  New  Year 
she  will  ever  behold,  and  again^  just  be- 
fore death,  relating  her  experiences  to 
her  mother.  They  are  poems  of  exquisite 
pathos.  In  the  first,  Uie  anticipation  of 
the  maddest  and  merriest  day  of  the  year 
comes  through  the  medium  of  night :  it  is 
not  the  frolic  itselfj  but  the  waking  dream 
of  it,  which  the  poet  gives.  In  the  second, 
the  girl,  half  purified  and  half  resigned, 
still  clings  to  earth,  and  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  go  till  she  has  seen  the  snowdrop. 
In  the  last  she  quits  life's  feast,  uti  con- 
viva  satur,  who  has  seen  not  only  the 
'  snowdrop  but  the  violet,  and  has  nothing 
more  to  desire  in  life.  This  poem  pre- 
sents in  its  most  touching  form  the  medi- 
aeval and  mystic  notion  of  death  as  the 
deliverer,  the  sanctifier,  the  great  artist 
who  first  subdues  the  gay  colors  of  life, 
and  then  gilds  its  sombre  tints,  and  crowns 
it  with  a  nimbus. 

In  "  Lotos-Eaters"  the  artistic  ideal  of 
the  young  poet  foimd  its  most  finished  ex- 
pression and  its  culminating  point  Here 
he  seems  to  have  attained  a  consciousness 
that  beyond  the  ideal  which  he  had  adopted 
there  is  another,  larger,  grander,  and  more 
satisfying.  And  he  makes  this  perfect 
manifestation  of  his  own  ideal  a  self-con- 
demning criticism  upon  it.  Nowhere  else 
perhaps  in  the  range  of  poetry  is  the  trance 
of  a  listless  life  so  harmoniously  married 
to  appropriate  melodies  and  appropriate 
accompaniments.  The  method  by  which 
the  effect  is  attained  is  a  tour  de  force, 
somewhat  akin  to  Gainsborough's  audacity 


in  painting  his  blue  boy  contrary  to  the 
received  axioms  of  pictorial  combinations. 
The  lines  describing  the  land 

"  In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon — 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon. 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Full  iiEu>e3  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon ; 
And  like  a  downward  smoke  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cUfT  to  £a]1  and  pause,  and  fall  did 
seem," 

show  to  demonstration  that  poetry  has  a 
province  where  it  is  no  blemish  but  a 
beauty  and  congruity  when 

*'  a  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
When  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join — 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  duU  line," 

and  when  even  the  verses 

"ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes. 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes." 

But  if  the  more  special  rules  are  set  at 
nought  in  these  poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson's, 
at  least  he  gives  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
wider  and  more  general  axiom  : 

**  Tlie  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense." 

In  the.  two  lines  immediately  succeeding 
those  already  quoted  from  "The  Lotos- 
Eaters,"  there  is  an  image  which  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  kind  of  imagery 
which  the  poefs  ideal  requires  : 

"  A  land  of  streams  !  some,  like  a  downward  smoke. 
Slow  dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go." 

In  a  poem  which  had  not  the  special 
drift  of  "The  Lotos-Eaters,"  this  image 
would  be  open  to  the  criticism  that  it 
halted  behind  nature  with^the  clumsy  con- 
trivance of  the  theatrical  scene-painter, 
instead  of  attempting  to  overtake  her  with 
the  nimbleness  of  thought  and  thought- 
executing  words.  The  lawn  veil  is  pre- 
cisely the  scene-diifter's  contrivance  for 
mists,  or  darkness,  or  spray.  But  the 
whole  art  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  this  early 
stage  at  least,  lies  in  his  rendering  of 
nature  at  two  removes ;  his  poems  are  a 
translation  of  a  translation:  The  scene  is 
first  in  idea  reduced  to  a  picture,  and  then 
the  picture,  not  the  scene,  is  the  immediate 
object  of  the  poetical  description.  The 
views  of  nature  are  artificial,  and  not  un- 
sophisticated, and  the  art  is  concealed  by 
the  affectation  of  dreaminess.  For  the 
dream  is  a  representation  analogous  to 
artistic  representation  in  everything  but  its 
spontaneousness.  Art  without .  contriv- 
ance or  design  would  be  undistinguishable 
from  the  imagery  of  a  dream.     The  sug- 
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gestion  of  a  dream  removes,  therefore,  the 
suspicion  of  the  cut-and-dry  pedantry  which 
makes  up  the  gravamen  of  artificiality  and 
affectation.  The  lines  of  the  poem  where 
the  ideal  it  presents  is  criticized  and  con- 
demned are  those  which,  after  extolling  the 
sweetness  of  lying,  with  dropt  eyelids, 

"  To  watch  the  long  br^t  river  drawing  slowly 
His  waters  from  the  purple  hill,** 

announce  (ironically  on  the  poet's  part) 
the  practical  conclusion : 

<*  We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we 
•  •  .  •  • 

Surely,  surely  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toiL" 

Andrew  Marvell  made  his  shepherds  an- 
ticipate an  Elysium  where 


**  There  always  is  a  rising  sun, 
And  day  is  ever  but  bqgfun. 


tf 


This  is  perhaps  the  natural  idea.  Mr. 
Tennyson's  dream  is  redolent  of  the  fumes 
of  opium. 

The  somewhat  extended  poem,  "A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  while  it  aims  at 
the  pathetic  purpose  of  exhibiting 

"  Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand  in  hand 
The  downard  slope  to  death,*' 

is  obliged,  by  the  necessities  of  its  machin- 
ery, to  strike  the  same  monotonous  chord 
of  somnambulism  and  quietism : 

"  There  was  no  motion  in  the  dnmb  dead  aii^ 
Nor  any  song  of  bird,  or  sound  of  rill. 
The  smell  of  violets  hidden  in  the  green, 
Poured  back  into  my  empty  soul  and  frame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been.** 

In  all  these  poems,  as  in  dreams,  man 
is  the  plaything  of  circumstance,  the  vic- 
tim of  accidents,  sensations,  and  images, 
instead  of  a  creative  spirit  subduing  cir- 
cumstances to  his  own  will.  He  is  a  being 
of  growth  and  development,  not  of  self- 
determining  energy.  In  speaking  of  na- 
ture, the  copula  in  the  propositions  of  the 
poet  is  not  "  becomes  '*  but  "  is."  And 
as  he  falls  behind  fact  instead  of  outstrip- 
ping it,  in  his  natural  contemplation,  by 
reducing  the  motion  of  vegetative  life  and 
mechanical  force  to  mere  stationary  ex- 
istence, so  his  verb  for  man  is  "  becomes  " 
not  **  does."  His  characters  do  not  act : 
they  grow.  They  feel ;  and  their  feelings 
change  them.  But  they  do  not  preside 
over  their  own  changes  or  show  themselves 
lords  of  their  own  actions.  Hence  they 
are  not  characters;  they  are  personified 
feelings.  The  dramatic  element  is  en- 
tirely wanting  in  them. 


The  poems  of  1832  conclude  with  a  few 
political  pieces,  in  which  the  political  prin- 
ciples stand  in  the  closest  relations  to  the 
ethical  and  artistic  principles  which  we 
have  found  in  the  poetry.  In  politics, 
Mr.  Tennyson  recommends  the  same  stat- 
uesque attitude  which  he  gives  to  the 
characters  of  his  poems.  His  ideal  citizen 
holds  off  and  watches  events,  and  inter- 
feres but  rarely.  Though  he  watches 
them  not  as  a  critic,  but  as  a  sympathizer, 
nevertheless  die  work  of  interference  is 
too  rough  for  him.  As  a. cultured  man, 
he  feels  shut  out  fi*om  political  movements 
whose  tendency  he  approves,  because  of 
the  collision  between  his  refinement  and 
the  rude  energies  of  the  active  politicians. 
He  justifies  his  liberalism  by  his  undoubt- 
ing  faith  in  the  goodness  of  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  fermentation,  and  justifies 
his  own  refusal  to  meddle  by  the  intolera- 
ble roughness  and  sourness  of  the  actual 
and  present  agents  in  that  fermentation. 
He  believes  that  "  the  braggart  shout  for 
some  blind  glimpse  of  freedom  works 
itself,  through  madness,  hated  by  the  wise, 
to  law,  system,  and  Empire."  So  he  may, 
as  a  philosopher,  approve  the  madness 
which  as  a  man  he  loathes.  He  likes  de- 
mocracy, but  not  democrats.  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis  used  to  say  that  the  perfection  of 
good  fortune  was  to  be  an  American  and 
to  live  with  Englishmen.  If  Mr.  Tenny- 
son was  ever  (for  foreign  lands)  a  theo- 
retical revolutionist,  at  any  rate  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  revolutions.  The 
justification  of  this  apparently  pusillani- 
mous abstention  from  the  whirl  of  politics ' 
is  the  notion  that  political  changes  come 
to  pass  not  so  much  by  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals as  by  a  kind  of  natural  force, 

"A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom 
The  spirit  of  the  years  to  come ;  '* 

and  that  the  attempts  of  men  to  influence 
and  guide  the  course  of  events,  result,  as 
often  as  not,  in  bringing  about  just  what 
they  do  not  wish : 

"  He  that  roars  for  liberty, 
Faster  binds  a  tyrant's  power, 
And  the  tyrant's  cruel  glee 
Forces  on  the  freer  hour.'* 

Hence,  as  man's  moral  nature  is  supposed 
to  grow  almost  independently  of  his  acts, 
so  is  the  constitution  of  States  supposed 
to  grow  by  a  kind  of  vegetative  process. 
Accordingly  the  politician,  as  painted  by 
Mr.  Tennyson  in  1832,  is  rather  a  con- 
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templative  than  a  man  of  action.  At  least 
his  endurance  is  infinite,  whereas  his 
action,  though  decisive,  is  rare  indeed. 
He  speaks  his  one  word,  deals  his  one 
blow ;  and  all  is  over.  He  loves  the  good 
of  each  side,  and  is  hnpartial,  and  only 

**  If  some  dreadful  need  should  rise 
Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke." 

His  is  a  literary  and  critical  view  of  poli- 
tics, hopelessly  inadequate  for  any  practical 
purpose.  It  was  however  a  view  which 
in  1832  many  thoughtful  men  took. 
With  half  sympathy,  half  aversion,  they 
supposed  themselves  to  be  assisting  at  the 
flood  of  democracy,  which  was  to  destroy 
barbarism,  but  in  the  process  also  to  over- 
whelm the  highest  culture  and  to  reduce 
the  nations  to  a  level  of  moderate  ideas 
and  average  happiness.  Men  of  culture 
who  held  with  Tocqueville  that  the  rising 
tide  was,  on  the  whole,  fraught  with  salu- 
tary promise,  yet  mourned  over  the  pros- 
pects of  refinement  and  the  delicate  orna- 
ments of  civilization  which  they  thought 
would  be  rolled  into  shapeless  shingle  by 
the  waves.  Mr.  Tennyson,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  seems  to  have  been  impressed 
with  this  view,  though  he  had  hopes  for 
England  that  she  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  common  law  of  less  exceptional  na- 
tions. 

The  next  batch  of  poems  was  published 
in  1842.  In  these  ten  years  the  poet  had 
outgrown  much  of  the  exaggeration  of  his 
earlier  period,  and  was  givmg  indications 
of  many  modifications  and  improvements 
in  his  style.  But  his  mind  was  in  a  state 
less  complete,  less  satisfied  with  the  limit 
it  had  attained,  than  it  had  been  in  1830 
and  1832.  Hence  the  new  volume  con- 
tained no  poem  (except  "Locksley  Hall") 
which  in  completeness  and  perfection  after 
its  kind  could  be  compared  to  the  best  of 
the  earlier  compositions.  Asa  whole,  the 
new  poems  are  more  interesting  as  indica- 
tions of  the  poet's  course,  of  the  direction 
of  his  progress,  than  as  beacons  set  up 
to  mark  the  farthest  limits  of  that  progress 
in  its  several  directions.  They  consist 
largely  of  fragments  of  blank  verse,  used 
in  several  ways  for  epic,  idyllic,  satirical, 
lyrical,  in  fact  anything  but  dramatic, 
poetry.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
blind  intention  to  be  diamatic,  testified  by 
the  way  in  which  the  poet  attributes  many 
of  the  fragments  to  others,  as  if  they,  not 
he,  had  written  them  to  express  thoughts 
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not  his  own.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
inherent  quality  in  any  of  these  poems  to 
furnish  a  plausible  pretext  for  this  pre- 
tended disclaimer  of  their  authorship. 
Their  manner,  their  sentiments,  their 
thoughts,  are  all  Tennysonian.  It  may  be 
that  the  poet  was  sounding  his  own  dra- 
matic depth ;  it  may  be  that  he  had  formed 
the  design  of  writing  an  epic  poem  on 
King  Arthur  in  detached  fragments,  and 
had  thought  of  connecting  them  by  some 
machinery  similar  to  Chaucer's  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  At  any  rate,  he  puts 
several  of  his  fragments  into  alien  mouths, 
and  thereby  gains  an  opportunity,  like 
Chaucer,  of  embodying  in  the  prologues 
to  them  some  charming  realistic,  and  often 
playful  and  even  humorous,  sketches  of 
modem  life.  Already  these  prologues  are 
of  greater  interest  than  the  more  labored 
exercises  which  they  introduce.  Future 
times  will  perhaps  see  in  them  some  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  most  characteristic  and 
most  valuable  productions.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
poems  of  1842  are  on  the  whole  those  of 
the  poems  of  1830  and  1832.  The  poet's 
mind  was  too  well  rounded  off,  too  well 
furnished,  at  the  earlier  period,  to  admit 
anything  contradictory  to  its  main  princi- 
ples. It  is  hard  to  get  more  into  a  mind 
already  full.  Mr.  Tennyson  had  not 
obeyed  the  good  rule,  never  to  tell  men 
one  truth  till  ypu  can  tell  them  two.  He 
had  consequently  become  the  champion 
of  one  idea,  which  occupied  and  still  oc- 
cupies almost  the  whole  of  his  mind.  He 
formed  his  ideal  of  life  so  exclusively  on 
the  notion  of  man  floating  helplessly 
down  the  stream  of  time,  and  dreamily 
reposing  on  the  bosom  of  Fate,  that  he 
has  found  it  hard  to  give  any  just  picture 
of  human  activity  and  voluntary  effort. 
He  is  a  master  of  pathos,  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  endurance,  but  not  of  dra- 
matic energy. 

The  first  of  the  poems  of  1842,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  eleventh  out  of  twelve 
cantos  of  an  epic  on  Arthur,  written,  and 
with  this  exception  destroyed,  by  one  Ever- 
ard  Hall,  is  introduced  by  a  short  prologue. 
It  has  two  titles — "  The  Epic,"  and 
"  Morte  d' Arthur."  The  prologue  is  per- 
haps a  "  prelude  of  disparagement,"  indi- 
cated by  the  authorship  shuffled  off"  to 
other  shoulders,  by  the  confession  that  in 
these  days  an  epic  poem  is  an  anachro- 
nism— 
46 
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•*  For  nature  brings  not  back  the  Mastodon, 
Nor  we  those  times ;  and  why  should  any  man 
Remodel  models?  " — 

and  by  the  production  of  a  mere  fragment 
as  a  sample  instead  of  waiting  till  a  com- 
pleter quantity  might  be  delivered.  The 
epic  itself  is  what,  sixteen  years  afterwards, 
the  poet  would  have  called  an  idyll ;  and 
in  fact  he  has  at  last  republished  it  with 
his  idylls.  Doubtless  the  whole  story  of 
Arthur,  with  its  violence  and  catastrophes, 
is  epic  enough  in  possibility  ;  but  in  this 
canto  the  poet  gives  an  idyllic  fragment, 
describing  processes  and  appearances  in- 
stead of  acts  and  characters,  manners  and 
sentiments  instead  of  resolutions  which 
have  their  effect  on  life.  The  wounded 
Arthur  commands  Sir  Bevidere  to  restore 
the  sword  Excalibur,  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  arm  "  clothed  in  white  samite, 
jmystic,  wonderful,"  emerging  from  the 
lake.  Then  follows  Sir  Bevidere*  s  tempta- 
tion, and,  lastly,  his  bearing  the  king  on 
Im  shoulders,  and  depositing  him  in  the 
'iairy  barge  to  be  carried  to  Avalon.  It  is 
a  piece  of  an  epic,  which  is  not  epic  but 
idyllic — a  dreamy,  sentimental,  magical 
episode  of  the  energetic  story  of  the 
Round  Table. 

"  The  Gardener's  Daughter  "  is  another 
;idyll,  but  of  a  pastoral  character,  of  two 
painters  and  their  two  loves.  The  nar- 
rator cannot  be  said  to  make  love ;  love 
is  borne  in  upon  him  as  a  sensation.  He 
is  made  happy  by  circumstance.  The 
•dreamy  character  of  the  poem  is  kept  up 
by  the  nature  of  the  love  described.  It  is 
a  desirw  which  attains  its  object  without 
.means.  No  doubt  it  is  a  true  description 
•of  the  .feelings  of  youth,  whose  solecism, 
.as  Bacon  says,  is  to  will  the  end  without 
the  means : 

«*  Shdllll  cease  here?    Is  this  enough  to  siy 
That  my  desire,  like  all  strongest  hopes, 
By  its  own  energy  fulfilled  itself 
Merged  I  in  completion  ?  " 

The  contagion  of  love  is  a  real  instance 

of   the  desire  fulfilling  itself;    and  the 

selection  of  the   subject  proves  nothing 

about  the  poet*  s  views.     But  his  generali- 

yzation,  that  like:love  "  all  strongest  hopes  " 

fulfil  tliemselves.by  their  own  energy,  is  a 

.touch  too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over. 

"  Dora  "is  another  idyll  in  another  form. 

It  is    a  pathetic    and    domestic    story, 

such  as  reached  its  ^eatest  development 

nearly  a  quarter  apf  a  century  later  in 

"  Enoch  Arden."     These  little  stories  are 

such  as  might  serve  ifea:  touching  chapters 


in  some  fresh  tales  of  Our  Village  by  a 
new  and  improved  Miss  Mitford.  They 
are  of  perilous  precedent;  for  they  are 
only  too  imitable,  so  far  as  pathos  goes, 
by  writers  who  make  it  their  business  to 
milk  the  public  for  tears.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  copy  the  jewelry  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's diction,  or  the  casket  of  melody  in 
which  he  sets  it.  These  pieces  are  tme 
idylls,  highly  finished  little  monographs, 
specialities  of  narration,  in  which  the  poet 
demonstrates,  by  the  logic  of  fact,  that 
pastoral  life  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
this  kind  of  poem,  but  that  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  subject  which  may  be  sur- 
veyed through  a  peaceful  medium,  in  any 
way  analogous  to  the  shepherd's  dreamy 
meditation. 

"Audley  Court"  and  "The  Golden 
Year"  are  other  instances  of  the  tenta- 
tive nature  of  these  poems.  They  are 
only  frame-works  for  songs,  in  which  the 
capacity  of  blank  verse  to  serve  for  lyrical 
poetry  is  sounded  and  proved.  The  ex- 
perience here  acquired  was  afterwards 
turned  to  excellent  account  in  "The 
Princess."  The  settings  of  the  songs  are 
real  idylls,  of  not  much  importance. 
Again,  **  Walking  to  the  Mail "  is  an  at- 
tempt to  put  satire  into  the  idyllic  form. 
The  matter  of  the  poem,  like  that  of 
"  Locksley  Hall,"  concerns  the  socialistic 
questions  agitated  at  the  time,  and  so  far 
is  a  prelude  to  "  Maud."  "  Edwin  Mor- 
ris "  is  another  idyll  belonging  to  the  same 
category.  It  is  aimed  against  that  great 
bugbear  of  English  romance-writers,  hu- 
morists, and  poets,  the  habit  of  allowing 
considerations  of  money  and  family  to 
thwart  love-matches,  and  satirizes 

"him 
That  was  a  god,  and  is  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
The  rent-roll  Cupid  of  our  rainy  isles." 

The  next  idyll,  "  I.ove  and  Duty,"  is  of 
another  kind ;  it  is  a  meditation  on  the 
fniits  which  the  mind  gathers  from  a  love 
which  ends  because  duty  forbids  its  con- 
tinuance. The  philosophy  of  the  poem 
is  that  which  the  poet  afterwards  so  tersely 
expressed  in  the  stanza  : 

"  God  gives  us  love,  something  to  love 
He  lends  us ;  but  when  love  is  grown 
To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. '* 

The  poem,  though  philosophic  in  inten- 
tion, is  idyllic,  because  the  philosophy  is 
pictorial,  and  the  exposition  of  it  is  there 
fore  descriptive,  not  didactic.     The  pa- 
thos is  highly  wrought,  and  gives  promise 
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of  that  profound  power  which  is  displayed 
in  Arthur's  parting  words  to  Guinevere  in 
the  "Idylls  of  the  King."  "Ulysses" 
is  an  idyllic  monologue,  and  both  in  sub- 
ject and  manner  is  the  retractation  of 
"  The  Lotos-Eaters."  As  the  motive  of 
that  poem  was  "  we  have  had  enough  of 
action,"  so  the  motive  of  "  Ulysses "  is 
"  we  have  had  enough  of  rest."  It  de- 
nounces not  the  vanity  of  working,  but 
the  vanity  of  ceasmg  work  : 

**  How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unbumished,  not  to  shine  in  use, 
As  though  to  breathe  were  life!" 

But  the  restlessness  of  Ulysses,  like  the 
pranks  of  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
arises  from  a  "vague  disease,"  a  void 
within  him,  caused  by  the  eddies  of  his 
experience  in  his  memory  : 

**  All  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 
Gleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever." 

The  thoughts,  and  some  of  the  diction, 

of  this  poem  seem  to  be  moulded  on  the 

.grand  speech  of  Ulysses  to  Achilles  in 

the  third  act  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  : 

**  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery." 

The  last  of  the  idylls  in  blank  verse  is 
"  Godiva,"  a  charming  version  of  the 
Coventry  legend,  telling  how  she 

**  Unclad  herself  in  haste,  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reached 
The  gateway  ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapt.'* 

An  action  which  is  more  passive  than  ac- 
tive, consisting  more  in  suffering  and  en- 
durance than  in  energy,  like  the  aimless 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  and  Godiva's  naked 
ride,  is  the  ideal  to  which  Mr.  Tennyson 
still  clung  in  1842. 

After  the  idylls  must  be  first  mentioned 
"St.  Simeon  Stylites,"  which,  like  "Ulys- 
ses," is  a  monologue,  but  is  too  dras- 
tic in  its  searchings  of  heart  to  be 
called  idyllic.  It  opens  a  new  vein  ;  it  is 
a  dramatic  monologue,  similar  in  kind  to 
those  with  which  readers  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's poetry  are  familiar,  but  of  which, 
before  1842,  that  master  had  given  no 
other  examples  than  his  incomprehensible 
"Paracelsus"  and  "  Sordello."  St  Sim- 
eon motionless  upon  his  pillar,  growing 
there  like  a  weed,  enduring  the  sun  by 
day  and  the  dews  by  night,  is  a  figure  apt 
to  impress  Mr.  Tennyson's  fancy.  If  his 
conception  has  not  the  audacity  of  ^schy- 
lus*s   Niobe,   who,  veiled  prostrate  and 


silent,  acted  the  chief  part  in  a  drama 
without  saying  a  word,  or  of  his  Prome- 
theus, chained  to  Caucasus,  and  exchang- 
ing his  words  only  with  his  tormentors  or 
his  comforters,  at  least  his  picture  of  St. 
Simeon  has  something  of  -^2schylus  about 
it.     The  monologue  of  St.  Simeon,  which 
only  at  the  end  changes  to  an  address  to 
the  people  round  his  pillar,  is  a  recitation 
to  himself,  before  God,  of  what  he  has 
done  to  obtain  remission  of  his  sins  and 
the  crown  of  sanctity.     The  subject  is 
approached  rather  from  the  polemical  side 
than  from  that  of  an  impartial  psychologi- 
cal analysis.     It  looks  as  if  the  poet  had 
been  intent  upon  showing  the  ill-concealed 
pride  and  half-conscious  hypocrisy  of  a 
humility  which  seeks  perfection  through 
self-imposed  suffering.     Hence  comes  a 
coarseness  in  the  conception  and  a  hoarse- 
ness in  the  involuntary  "  asides  "  which  is 
very  ill-matched  with  the  delicacy  of  the 
technical  execution.     Mr.  Tennyson  evi- 
dently lacks  that  power  which  is  the  strong 
point  of  Mr.  Browning,  whose  monologues 
of  unintentional  self-analysis  are  perhaps 
the  most  striking  portions  of  his  poems. 

Passing  by  "  The  Talking  Oak,"  a  long 
ballad  of  the  dialogue  between  a  lover 
and  an  oak  growing  in  his  mistress's  park, 
which  takes  upon  itself  a  kind  of  guardian- 
ship over  her — a  fancy  quite  in  unison 
with  Mr.  Tennyson's  muse,  which,  with 
eyes  only  half-awake,  sees  men  as  trees 
walking,  and  so  congruously  hears  trees  as 
men  talking — we  come  to  two  of  the 
most  important  poems  of  1842,  "  Locks- 
ley  Hall "  and  "  The  Two  Voices."  The 
latter  belongs  to  the  psychological  class 
to  which  we  have  referred  "  St.  Simon 
Stylites."  It  deals  with  the  scepticism 
which  is  a  natural  reaction  of  the  mind, 
on  its  first  expansion  with  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  the  visible  universe, 
against  not  only  the  prejudices  but  the 
truths  of  a  religion  the  teaching  of  which 
had  for  ages  been  involved  with  false 
theories  of  physics.  To  those  who  had 
accepted  Christianity  as  a  religion  essen- 
tially mixed  up  with  the  notion  that  the 
earth  is,  if  not  the  physical,  at  least  the 
moral,  and  probably  the  organic,  centre 
of  the  universe,  the  discovery  of  the  ap- 
parent infinitude  of  space,  peopled  with 
innumerable  solar  and  planetary  systems, 
is  a  difiiculty  which  often  cuts  them  adrift 
from  their  moorings.  Mr.  Tennyson  in 
"  The  Two  Voices  "  seeks  to  furnish  them 
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with  new  cordage,  not  to  make  them  fast 
to  their  dogmatic  traditions,  but  to  prevent 
their  drifting  away  from  the  morality  of 
theism.  In  accordance  with  the  temper 
of  the  Lake  school,  the  counter  proof 
consists  merely  in  appeals  to  the  feelings. 
Against  the  hopelessness  of  ever  attaining 
any  real  knowledge,  and  the  folly  of  striv- 
ing for  it  in  pain,  when  death  presents  a 
ready  haven  of  rest,  the  second  voice  has 
only  to  hint  at  a  **  hidden  hope," — 

**  To  feel,  although  no  tongue  can  prove, 
That  every  cloud  that  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love." 

This  dialogue  is  the  <PIuKdo  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's philosophy.  Its  impressiveness  de- 
pends simply  on  ^the  mood  of  mind  in 
which  it  is  read.  Its  intellectual  character, 
so  far  as  it  has  one,  is  Platonic  ;  and  the 
fact  of  reminiscence  is  explained  by  the 
Platonic  suggestion  of  pre-existence.  At 
the  same  time,  the  poet  unquestionably 
exhibited  great  foresight  in  seizing  on  the 
great  and  pervading  question  of  the  day. 
It  was  about  the  year  1842  that  the  tide 
of  the  religious  and  metaphysical  feeling 
which  had  found  expression  in  the  Lake 
school  began  to  turn,  and  the  tide  of 
materialistic  philosophy  began  to  advance. 
At  any  rate,  the  poem  foreshadows  the 
miseries  of  a  mind  imbued  with  feelings  of 
religiosity,  but  overwhelmed  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  philosophy  which  admits  the 
validity  of  nothing  but  phenomena.  This 
philosophy  is  exhibited  in  deadly  struggle 
with  the  old  view,  which  considers  the 
world  as  the  creation  and  the  realm  of  a 
mind  and  will  analogous  to  man's ;  and  at 
last  some  kind  of  reconciliation  is  made 
between  them.  To  one  is  assigned  the 
realm  of  reason  ;  to  the  other  that  of 
the  feelings,  which  constitute  premisses 
for  a  certain  conclusion,  though  the  reason 
cannot  .formulate  either  the  premisses  or 
the  conclusion  of  the  argument.  The  up- 
shot seems  to  be  the  popular  notion  that 
among  all  things  that  can  be  taught,  some 
are  knowable  and  others  only  capable  of 
being  felt,  and  that  religion,  like  poetry, 
is  one  of  the  things  which  belongs  solely 
to  the  feelings.  "  Locksley  Hall,"  on  the 
other  hand,  belongs  altogether  to  the  visi- 
ble and  sensible  side  of  existence.  It 
paints  the  collision  of  individual  passion 
with  the  exigences  of  social  life.  It  strives 
to  solve  the  problem  which  assails  every 
man  sooner  or  later — how  to  make  his 
public  duties  square  with  his  private  feel- 


ings. There  are  innumerable  occasions  in 
which  a  man  has  to  smother  the  wounds 
within  him,  and  to  bear  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  join  in  common  triumphs,  as 
if  he  were  heart-whole.  Not  only  love  and 
duty  may  be  at  strife,  but  duty  and  the 
other  feelings  or  passions.  The  poem 
weighs  in  poetical  balance  the  claims  of 
the  individual  passions  and  sorrows  of  the 
blighted  being  against  the  claims  which 
his  country  and  the  public  have  upon  him. 
It  is  a  monologue.  The  orphan-nephew  at 
Locksley  Hall,  dreaming  of  the  coming  hu- 
manitarian millennium,  becomes  engaged 
to  his  cousin  the  heiress  of  the  estate  :  she 
jilts  him  ;  and  he,  in  his  despairing  rage, 
inveighs  against  the  whole  constitution  of 
things.  He  thinks  of  retiring  to  the  far 
East,  and  taking  to  wife  a  savage  woman. 
But  then  he  remembers  that  because  he  is 
vexed  to  death  it  is  no  reason  why  the 
world  should  come  to  an  end,  that  his  pri- 
vate sorrows  do  not  take  away  from  the 
value  of  the  gains  of  human  progress,  and 
that  civilization  is  better  than  barbarism 
though  his  cousin  is  a  jilt.  It  is  observ- 
able that  the  very  truth  which  brings  resig- 
nation to  the  hero  of  "Locksley  Hall" — 

"  The  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more 
and  more** — 

is  just  that  which  the  tempter  in  "The 
Two  Voices"  uses  as  the  argimient  for 
self-destruction  : 

**  Who*  11  weep  for  thy  deficiency  ? 
Or  will  one  beam  be  less  intense, 
When  thy  peculiar  difference 
Is  cancelled  in  the  world  of  sense?** 

And  it  really  is  true  that  the  same  fancy 
which  might  argue  the  quietest  into  de- 
spair would  be  the  greatest  motive  for 
exertion  to  the  man  of  action : 

**I  must  mix  myself  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by 
despair.** 

In  the  resolve  to  be  up  an  doing,  such  a 
man  finds  his  comfort : 

**  The  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set.** 

The  poem  itself  quite  smothers  its  philo- 
sophic intention  in  a  wealth  of  poetical 
imagery,  and  in  a  dramatic  flow  of  idea.s 
suggested  as  much  by  pride  and  passion  as 
by  reason,  which  Mr.  Tennyson  up  to  that 
date  had  never  given  promise  of.  It  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  **  Maud,"  which 
thirteen  years  later  pursued  the  vein  here 
opened,  was  any  real  improvement  upon 
the  earlier  work.  "  Locksley  Hall,"  how- 
ever, with  all  its  impetuosity,  is  no  real 
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exception  to  the  peculiar  current  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  poetical  ideas.  The  solilo- 
quist is  a  dreamer  struggling  with  his 
dreams.  His  trials  are  all  self-woven,  by  a 
self  which  works  helplessly  and  involunta- 
rily. The  various  schemes  of  life  which 
he  suggests  to  himself  and  rejects  are  so 
many  dreams.  The  difference  between 
the  poet  of  1832  and  the  poet  of  1842  is 
that  the  first  is  a  dreamer  who  sets  him- 
self to  dream,  and  who  thinks,  as  some 
poet  says, 

**  He  sleeps  not  vainly  life  away 
Who  tells  of  what  he  dreameth ;" 

while  the  second  sees  that  life  is  some- 
what more  than  a  dream,  and  that  dreams 
have  to  be  countermined  sometimes  with 
contradictory  dreams,  sometimes  with 
action.  "  Ulysses,"  "  Locksley  Hall," 
"  The  Two  Voices,"  have  all  this  tenden- 
cy. In  "  The  Vision  of  Sin  "  the  very 
attitudes  and  versification  of  the  "  Lotos- 
Eaters  "  are  reproduced,  not  now  to  glori- 
fy inaction  as  a  permissible  phase  of 
existence,  but  to  denounce  it  as  sinful. 
There 

*'  sat  a  company  with  heated  eyes, 
Expecting  when  a  fountain  should  arise  ; 
A  sleepy  light  upon  their  brows  and  lips — 
As  when  the  sun,  a  crescent  of  eclipse, 
Dreams  over  lake  and  lawn,  and  isles  and  capes, — 
Suffused  them,  sitting,  lying,  languid  shapes, 
By  heaps  of  gourds,  and  skins  of  wine,  and  piles  of 
grapes." 

It  is  natural  that  both  this  poem  and  "  The 
Day- Dream  "  should  largely  display  Mr. 
Tennyson's  earlier  characteristics ;  for  they 
profess  to  be  only  visions.  The  other 
poems  of  1842  are  chiefly  ballads,  the  best 
of  which  for  simplicity  and  pg^thos  is  the 
"  Lord  of  Burleigh."  "  Amphion  "  and 
"  Will  Waterproofs  Lyrical  Monologue  " 
over  his  port  wine  at  the  Cock  are  humor- 
ous— the  latter  rather  high  in  the  scale  of 
merit 

After  all  these  preludes  and  experiments 
Mr.  Tennyson  girded  up  his  loins  for  a 
longer  and  more  continuous  effort.  **  The 
Princess,  a  Medley,"  was  published  in 
1847.  It  is  in  blank  verse,  with  a  few 
lyrical  rhymes  as  symphonies  between  the 
cantos.  It  consists  of  a  prologue,  a  story, 
and  an  epilogue.  The  prologue  is  an  idyll 
of  modem  life.  There  is  a  rustic  f^te  in 
Vivian  Park,  with  all  the  appliances  of  the 
Mechanics*  Institutes,  still  in  1847  fresh 
with  the  halo  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
shed  around  them  in  his  speech  at   the 


opening  of  the  Tamworth  reading-room  in 
1 84 1.  Seven  college  friends  are  together 
in  the  park,  picnicing  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey,  with  Lilia  Vivian,  a  woman  yet  in 
girlhood,  who  makes  herself  a  champion 
of  woman's  rights  : 

"O  I  wish 
That  I  were  some  great  princess,  I  would  build 
Far  off"  from  men  a  college  like  a  man*s," 

and,  as  one  of  the  seven  suggested, 

"  With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans. 
And  sweet  girl  graduates  in  their  golden  hair." 

At  last,  from  this  badinage  there  emerges 
a  proposal  that  a  story  gpould  be  told,  and 
that  each  of  the  seven  men  should  narrate 
a  chapter  of  it.  So  said,  so  done  ;  and  the 
medley  called  "The  Princess"  is  the  sup- 
posed result.  Seven  narrators  succeed 
one  another,  each  taking  up  not  only  the 
thread  of  the  story,  but  the  person  of  the 
chief  actor  in  it.  Each  in  turn  is  the 
prince  betrothed  in  boyhood  to  a  prin- 
cess, who,  however,  according  to  Lilia' s 
fancy,  renounces  men,  founds  a  woman's 
college,  and  makes  it  death  for  man  to 
enter.  But  the  prince  and  his  two  friends 
don  woman's  raiment  and  enrol  them- 
selves as  students.  They  are  discovered 
by  the  dowager-deans,  who,  however,  in 
pity  refrain  from  reporting  them  to  the 
princess  ;  but  their  own  imprudence  be- 
trays them  at  a  silvan  feast.  In  the 
disorderly  retreat  which  follows,  the  prin- 
cess falls  into  a  river,  and  is  saved  by  the 
prince.  Meanwhile  the  prince's  father 
comes  with  an  army  to  rescue  him,  and  to 
claim  the  bride.  After  parleys,  the  event 
is  left  to  be  decided  by  a  tournament,  in 
which  the  princess's  brother  unhorses  and 
wounds  the  prince,  who  is  carried  into  the 
ladies'  college  to  be  nursed — an  operation 
which  opens  the  lady's  eyes  to  the  true 
place  of  women,  and  makes  her  yield  to 
the  common  lot  of  her  sex.  The  epi- 
logue returns  to  the  meeting  in  Vivian 
Park,  and  ends  with  the  chat  of  the  young 
men,  and  an  application  of  the  story  to 
the  politics  of  France. 

The  author  of  "The  Princess"  pro- 
fesses that  his  poem  is  "mock  heroics;" 
and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  never 
out  of  Cervantes  was  a  slight  tale  more 
majestically  told.  In  fact,  the  heroic  form 
makes  one  forget  the  triviality  of  the  mat- 
ter; and  the  story  is  read  with  simple 
faith,  not  undermined  by  the  humor  of 
its  absurdity,  till  we  awake  at  the  end  to 
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the  consciousness  of  what  matter  of  poem 
it  is  that  we  have  read.  And  yet  it  is  not 
the  triumph  of  sound  over  sense.  Each 
incident  arouses  its  appropriate  passion, 
and  each  passion  clothes  itself  in  its  ap- 
propriate words.  The  exaggeration  is  be- 
tween the  parts  and  the  whole,  between 
the  whole  action  and  its  accessories,  not, 
as  in  Cervantic  style,  between  the  words 
and  their  immediate  meaning.  The  poem 
has  no  grandiloquent  absurdities ;  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  of  it  in  this  re- 
spect is  that  it  has  here  and  there  very 
sweet  music  with  a  minimum  of  meaning 
beneath  it.  Such  is  the  Prince's  song  in 
the  fourth  canto  : 

**0  swallow,  swallow,  flying,  flying  south. 
Fly  to  her,  and  fall  uponner  gilded  eaves, 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee.** 

But  in  general  the  sentiments  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  language,  however 
incommensurate  with  the  absolute  re- 
quirements of  the  story.  Hence  we  feel 
no  incongruity  when  we  come  on  so 
mixed — Miltonic  and  Shakespearian — a 
speech  as  that  of  the  Prince  to  Ida  in  the 
fourth  canto  : 

**0  not  to  pry  and  peer  on  your  reserve,**  etc 

So  far  as  words,  images,  and  power  of  ex- 
pression go,  the  poet  in  "  The  Princess  " 
had  emancipated  himself  from  the  dreamy 
spontaneousness  of  his  style.  It  is  all  the 
more  striking  then,  as  a  witness  to  the 
strength  which  the  passive  attitude  of 
mind  has  over  him,  that  when  he  had 
emancipated  himself  from  it,  so  far  as  the 
manner  of  his  writing  was  concerned,  he 
chose  still  to  keep  himself  enthralled  by  it 
so  far  as  his  matter  went.  For  he  selected 
a  story  so  loosely  hung  that,  to  justify  it, 
he  had  to  attribute  it  to  the  invention  of 
seven  consecutive  narrators.  He  made 
its  hero,  for  no  evident  necessity,  a  cata- 
leptic subject,  liable  to  day-dreams,  in 
which  he  knew  not  the  shadow  from  the 
substance.  In  the  very  tournament,  which 
is  the  most  stirring  moment  of  the  poem, 
the  hero  is  made  to  fight  as  in  a  dream. 


"Yet  it  seemed  a  dream,  I  dreamed  of 
fighting." 
.  It  seems  as  if  the  dreaming  side  of  life 
appeared  in  those  days  to  Mr.  Tennyson 
so  exclusively  its  real  and  solemn  side, 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  all  fierce  action 
seemed  grotesque,  the  proi>er  subject  for 
"  raillery  or  false  sublime,"  and  unworthy 
of  seriou.s  treatment  by  an  earnest  poet. 
This  perhaps  partly  accounts  for  his  suc- 
cess in  this  great  poem.     He  was  able  to 
let  himself  down  a  peg  or  two,  to  unscrew 
himself  from  the  tension  of  his  sublime 
dreams,  to  come  down  upon  his  subject 
from  above  instead  of  climbing  laboriously 
up  to  it.    Yet  in  one  sense  he  had  climbed 
laboriously  up  to  it.    On  reading  his  works 
consecutively,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  many 
of  the  short  pieces  of  1842  were  preludes 
and  studies  in  which  he  essayed  the  form 
and   the   intention   of    this  poem.     The 
pseudo-dramatic  form  which  in  the  miscel- 
lanies of  1842  is  so  often  affected  by  at- 
tributing the  authorship  of  a  piece  to  an 
alien  pen,  or  by  distributing  its  otherwise 
undistinguishable  current  among  the  con- 
duits of  more  speakers   than  one,   here 
finds  its  crown,  if  not  its  explanation  and 
justification;  and  the  intention  of  "The 
Princess"  finds  its  anticipation  in  "The 
Day-Dream,"  with  its  morals  and  envoys, 
to  explain  its  application,  or  rather  its  in- 
applicability to  anything  in  particular.    As 
for  the  idea  of  the  poem,  it  has  much  in 
common  wi,th  Shakespeare's  Lov^s  La- 
bour's Losty  where  a  male  academe,  a 
counterpart  of  the  Princess's  girl's  col- 
lege, is  routed  by  the  irruption  of  a  prin- 
cess and  her  court.     It  has  also  some 
analogies  with  Mrs.   Browning's  Aurora 
Leighj  and  Charlotte's  Bronte^ syb/i^-^^^r^, 
both  of  which  recount  the  failure  of  so- 
cialistic reformers.     It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  the  man  shows  himself  much 
less  of  an  enthusiast  for  the  woman's  re- 
forms, than  the  women  showed  themselves 
for  the  male  ideals  round  which  they  en- 
twined their  tales. 


^To  be  concluded.) 


--♦'•- 
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range  together  a  considerable  number  of 
facts  illustrative  of  the  automatic  action  of 
the  brain.  My  purpose  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle is  to  treat  more  at  length  one  class 
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of  such  phenomena  to  which  I  could  not 
afford  space  proportionate  to  their  inter- 
est, in  the  wide  survey  required  by  the 
design  of  the  former  article.  I  shall  seek 
to  obtain  from  some  familiar  and  some 
more  rare  examples  of  dreams  such  light 
as  they  may  be  calculated  to  throw  on  the 
nature  of  brain-work,  unregulated  by  the 
will.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add, 
as  an  apology  for  once  more  venturing 
into  this  field  of  inquiry,  that  the  large 
number  of  letters  and  friendly  criticisms 
which  my  first  paper  called  forth  have 
both  encouraged  me  to  pursue  the  same 
subject  by  showing  how  much  interest  is 
felt  in  its  popular  treatment,  and  hence 
also  afforded  me  the  advantage  of  the  ex- 
perience of  many  other  minds  regarding 
some  of  the  obscure  mental  phenomena 
in  question.  In  the  present  case  I  shall 
feel  grateful  to  any  reader  who  will  correct 
from  personal  knowledge  any  statement  I 
may  have  used  which  he  finds  erroneous. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  I  am  permitted  to  state, 
proposes  shortly  to  republish,  with  addi- 
tional matter,  the  sections  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  his  "  Human  Physiology," 
withdrawn  from  the  later  editions  of  that 
work,  which  treat  of  the  action  of  the 
cerebral  organs  and  their  relation  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  In  this  work  the 
physiological  theory  of  unconscious  cere- 
bration will  be  explained  at  length,  with 
ample  illustrations. 

Dreams  are  to  our  waking  thoughts 
much  like  echoes  to  music  ;  but  their  re- 
verberations are  so  partial,  so  varied,  so 
complex,  that  it  is  almost  in  vain  we  seek 
among  the  notes  of  consciousness  for  the 
echoes  of  the  dream.  If  we  could  by  any 
means  ascertain  on  what  principle  our 
dreams  for  a  given  night  are  arranged,  and 
why  one  idea  more  than  another  furnishes 
their  cue,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  follow  out  the  chain  of  associations  by 
which  they  unroll  themselves  afterwards ; 
and  to  note  the  singular  ease  and  delicacy 
whereby  subordinate  topics,  recently  waft- 
ed across  our  minds,  are  seized  and  woven 
into  the  network  of  the  dream.  But  the 
reason  why  from  among  the  five  thousand 
thoughts  of  the  day,  we  revert  at  night 
especially  to  thoughts  number  2,  3,  4,  5, 
instead  of  to  thoughts  number  2,  3,  4,  6, 
or  any  other  in  the  list,  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  conjecture.  We  can  but  observe 
that  the  echo  of  the  one  note  has  been 
caught,  and  of  the  others  lost  amid  the 


obscure  caverns  of  the  memory.  Certain 
broad  rules,  however,  may  be  remarked  as 
obtaining  generally  as  regards  the  topics 
of  dreams.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  have 
any  present  considerable  physical  sensa- 
tion or  pain,  such  as  may  be  produced 
by  a  wound,  or  a  fit  of  indigestion,  or 
hunger,  or  an  unaccustomed  sound,  we 
are  pretty  sure  to  dream  of  it  in  preference 
to  any  subject  of  mental  interest  only. 
Again,  if  we  have  merely  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  uneasiness,  insufficient  to  cause  a 
dream,  it  will  yet  be  enough  to  color  a 
dream  otherwise  suggested  with  a  disa- 
greeable hue.  •  Failing  to  have  a  dream 
suggested  to  it  by  present  physical  sensa- 
tion, the  brain  seems  to  revert  to  the  sub- 
jects of  thought  of  the  previous  day,  or  of 
some  former  period  of  life,  and  to  take  up 
one  or  other  of  them  as  a  theme  on  which 
to  play  variations.  As  before  remarked, 
the  grounds  of  choice  among  all  such  sub- 
jects cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  pre- 
dilection of  Morpheus  for  those  which  we 
have  not  in  our  waking  hours  thought 
most  interesting,  is  very  noticeable.  Very 
rarely  indeed  do  our  dreams  take  up  the 
matter  which  has  most  engrossed  us  for 
hours  before  we  sleep.  A  wholesome  law 
of  variety  comes  into  play,  and  the  brain 
seems  to  decide,  "  I  have  had  enough  of 
politics,  or  Greek,  or  fox-hunting,  for  this 
time.  Now  I  will  amuse  myself  quite  dif- 
ferently." Very  often,  perhaps  we  may 
say  generally,  it  pounces  on  some  tran- 
sient thought  which  has  flown  like  a  swal- 
low across  it  by  daylight,  and  insists  on 
holding  it  fast  through  the  night.  Only 
when  our  attention  to  any  subject  has 
more  or  less  transgressed  the  bounds  of 
health,  and  we  have  been  morbidly  excited 
about  it,  does  the  main  topic  of  the  day  re- 
cur to  us  in  dreaming  at  night ;  and  that 
it  should  do  so,  ought,  I  imagine,  always  to 
serve  as  a  warning  that  we  have  strained 
our  mental  powers  a  little  too  far.  Lastly, 
there  are  dreams  whose  origin  is  not  in 
any  past  t/iought^  but  in  some  sentiment 
vivid  and  pervading  enough  to  make  itself 
doubly  felt  even  in  sleep.  Of  the  nature 
of  the  dreams  so  caused  we  shall  speak 
presently. 

The  subject  of  a  dream  being,  as  we 
must  now  suppose,  suggested  to  the  brain 
on  some  such  principles  as  the  above,  the 
next  thing  to  be  noted  is.  How  does  the 
brain  treat  its  theme  when  it  has  got  it  ?* 
Does  it  drily  reflect  upon  it,  as  we  are 
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wont  to  do  awake  ?  Or  does  it  pursue  a 
course  wholly  foreign  to  the  laws  of 
waking  thoughts?  It  does,  I  conceive, 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  treats  its 
theme,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
according  to  a  certain  very  important, 
though  obscure,  law  of  thought,  whose 
action  we  are  too  apt  to  ignore.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
myth-creating  power  of  the  human  mind 
as  one  specially  belon^ng  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth  of  society  and  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  will  throw,  I  think,  a  rather 
curious  light  on  the  subject  if  we  dis- 
cover that  this  instinct  exists  in  every 
one  of  us,  and  exerts  itself  with  more  or 
less  energy  through  the  whole  of  our 
lives.  In  hours  of  waking  conscious- 
ness, indeed,  it  is  suppressed,  or  has  only 
the  narrowest  range  of  exercise,  as  in  the 
tendency,  noticeable  in  all  persons  not  of 
the  very  strictest  veracity,  to  supplement 
an  incomplete  anecdote  with  explana- 
tory incidents,  or  to  throw  a  slightly  known 
story  into  the  dramatic  form  with  dia- 
logues constructed  out  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness. But  such  small  play  of  the 
myth-making  faculty  is  nothing  compared 
to  its  achievements  during  sleep.  The 
instant  that  daylight  and  common  sense 
are  excluded,  the  fairy- work  begins.  At 
the  very  least  half  our  dreams  (unless  I 
greatly  err)  are  nothing  else  than  myths 
formed  by  unconscious  cerebration  on 
the  same  approved  principles  whereby 
Greece  and  India  and  Scandinavia  gave 
us  the  stories  which  we  were  once  pleased 
to  set  apart  as  "mythology"  proper. 
Have  we  not  here,  then,  evidence  that 
there  is  a  real  law  of  the  human  mind 
causing  us  constantly  to  compose  inge- 
nious fables  explanatory  of  the  phenomena 
around  us, — a  law  which  only  sinks  into 
abeyance  in  the  waking  hours  of  persons 
in  whom  the  reason  has  been  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  which  resumes  its  sway  even 
over  their  well-tutored  brains  when  they 

sleep  ? 

Most  dreams  lend  themselves  easily 
to  Ae  myth-making  process ;  but  pre- 
eminently dreams  originating  in  Sensation 
or  in  Sentiment  do  so.  Of  those  which 
arise  from  memory  of  Ideas  only  we  shall 
speak  by  and  by. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  Sensa- 
tion myth  than  the  well-known  story  re- 
corded of  himself  by  Reid.  **  The  only 
distinct  dream  I  had  ever  since  I  was  about 


sixteen,  as  far  as  I  remember,  was  two 
years  ago.  I  had  got  my  head  blistered 
for  a  fall.  A  plaster  which  was  put  on  it 
after  the  blister  pained  me  ej^cessively  for 
the  whole  night  In  the  morning  I  slept 
a  little,  and  dreamed  very  distinctly  that 
I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
Indians  and  was  scalped."  * 

The  number  of  mental  operations  need- 
ful for  the  transmutation  of  the  sensation 
of  a  blistered  head  into  a  dream  of  Red 
Indians,  is  very  worthy  of  remark.  First, 
Perception  of  pain,  and  allotment  of  it 
to  its  true  place  in  the  body.  Secondly, 
Reason  seeking  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Thirdly,  Memory  suppressing 
the  real  cause,  and  supplying  from  its 
stores  of  knowledge  an  hypothesis  of  a 
cause  suited  to  produce  the  phenomenon. 
Lastly,  Imagination  stepping  in  precise- 
ly at  this  juncture,  fastening  on  this 
suggestion  of  memory,  and  instantly  pre- 
senting it  as  a  tableau  vivant^  with  proper 
decorations  and  couleur  locale.  The  only 
intellectual  /acuity  which  remains  dor- 
mant seems  to  be  the  Judgment,  which  has 
allowed  memory  and  imagination  to  work 
regardless  of  those  limits  of  probability 
which  would  have  been  set  to  them 
awake.  If,  when  awake,  we  feel  a  pain 
which  we  do  not  wholly  understand,  say 
a  twinge  in  the  foot,  we  speculate  upon 
its  cause  only  within  die  very  narrow  se- 
ries of  actual  probabilities.  It  may  be  a 
nail  in  our  boot,  a  chilblain,  a  wasp,  or  so 
on.  It  does  not  even  cross  our  minds 
that  it  may  be  a  sworn  tormentor  with 
red-hot  pincers ;  but  the  same  sensation 
experienced  asleep  will  very  probably  be 
explained  by  a  dream  of  the  sworn  tor- 
mentor or  some  other  cause  which  the  re- 
lations of  time  and  space  render  equally 
inapplicable.!     Let  it  be  noted,  however, 

•  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart.  Edited  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton.     Vol.  x.  p.  321. 

f  The  analogy  between  insanity  and  a  state  of 
prolonged  dream  is  too  striking  to  be  overlooked 
by  any  student  of  the  latter  subject.  The  delu- 
sions of  insanity  seem  in  fact  little  else  but  a  series 
of  such  myths  accoimting  for  either  sensations  or 
sentiments  as  those  above  ascribed  to  dreaming. 
The  maniac  sees  and  hears  more  than  a  man 
asleep,  and  his  sensations  consequently  give  rise  to 
numberless  delusions.  He  is  also  usually  possessed 
by  some  morbid  moral  sentiment,  such  as  suspi- 
cion, hatred,  avarice,  or  extravagant  sclf-esteena 
(held  by  Dr.  Carpenter  nearly  always  to  pre- 
cede any  intellectual  failure),  and  these  sentiments 
similarly  give  rise  to  their  appropriate  delusions. 
In  the  first  case  we  have  maniacs  like  the  poor 
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that  even  in  the  waking  brain  a  great  deal 
of  myth-making  goes  on  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  most  rational  hypothesis.  If 
we  imagine  that  a  pain  is  caused  by  any 
serious  disease,  we  almost  inevitably  fancy 
we  experience  all  the  other  symptoms  of 
the  malady,  of  which  we  happen  to  have 
heard — symptoms  which  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  when  the  physician  laughs  at 
our  fears,  and  tells  us  our  pain  is  caused 
by  some  trifling  local  affection. 

Each  of  my  readers  could  doubtless 
supply  illustrations  of  myth  making  as  good 
as  that  of  Dr.  Re  id.  It  happened  to  me 
once  to  visit  a  friend  delirious  from  fever, 
who  lay  in  a  bed  facing  a  large  old  mirror, 
whose  gilt  wood-frame,  of  Chinese  design, 
presented  a  series  of  innumerable  spikes, 
pinnacles,  and  pagodas.  On  being  asked 
how  she  was  feeling,  my  poor  friend  com- 
plained of  much  internal  dolour,  but  add- 
ed with  touching  simplicity:  "And  it  is 
no  great  wonder,  I  am  sure  I  (whisper) 
I've  swallowed  that  looking-glass  ! " 

Again  as  regards  Sentiments.  If  we 
have  seen  a  forbidding-looking  beggar  in 
the  streets  in  the  morning,  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  our  vague  and  tran- 
sient sense  of  distrust  will  be  justified  by 
ingenious  fancy  taking  up  the  theme  at 
night,  and  representing  a  burglar  bursting 
into  our  bedroom,  presenting  a  pistol  to 
our  temples,  and  at  the  supreme  momemt 
disclosing  the  features  of  the  objectionable 
mendicant.  Hope,  of  course,  when  vivid- 
ly excited,  represents  for  us  scores  of 
sweet  scenes  in  which  our  desire  is  ful- 
filled with  every  pleasing  variation ;  and 
Care  and  Fear  have,  alas !  even  more 
powerful  machinery  for  the  realization  of 
their  terrors.     The   longing  of  affection 

lady  who  wrote  her  confessions  to  Dr. 
Forbes  Wmslow  ("Obscure  Diseases  of  the 
Brain,"  p.  79),  and  who  describes  how,  on  being 
taken  to  an  asylum,  the  pillars  before  the  door, 
the  ploughed  field  in  front,  and  other  details,  suc- 
cessively suggested  to  her  the  belief  that  she  was  in 
a  Romish  convent  where  she  would  be  **  scourged 
and  taken  to  purgatory,''  and  in  a  medical  college 
where  the  inmates  were  undergoing  a  process  pre- 
paratory to  dissection  !  In  the  second  case,  that 
of  morbid  Sentiments,  we  have  insane  delusions 
like  those  which  prompted  the  suspicious  Rousseau 
to  accuse  Hume  of  poisoning  him,  and  all  the 
mournfully  grotesque  train  of  the  victims  of  pride 
who  fill  our  pauper  hospitals  with  kings,  queens, 
and  prophets.  Merely  suppose  these  poor  maniacs 
are  recounting  dreams,  and  there  would  be  little  to 
remark  about  them  except  their  persistent  char- 
acter. 


for  the  return  of  the  dead  has,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  sentiment,  the  power 
of  creating  myths  of  reunion,  whose  dis- 
sipation on  awakening  are  amongst  the 
keenest  agonies  of  bereavement.  By  a 
singular  semi-survival  of  memory  through 
such  dreams  we  seem  always  to  be  dimly 
aware  that  the  person  whose  return  we 
greet  so  rapturously  has  been  dead ;  and 
the  obvious  incongruity  of  our  circum- 
stances, our  dress,  and  the  very  sorrow  we 
confide  at  once  to  their  tenderness,  with 
the  sight  of  them  again  in  their  familiar 
places,  drives  our  imagination  to  fresh 
shifts  to  explain  it.  Sometimes  the  be- 
loved one  has  been  abroad,  and  is  come 
home ;  sometimes  the  death  was  a  mis- 
take, and  some  one  else  was  buried  in 
that  grave  wherein  we  saw  the  coffin 
lowered ;  sometimes  a  friendly  physician 
has  carried  away  the  patient  to  his  own 
home,  and  brought  us  there  after  long 
months  to  find  him  recovered  by  his  care. 

One  of  the  most  affecting  mythical 
dreams  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
remarkable  also  as  an  instance  of  dream- 
poetry,  is  that  of  a  lady  who  confessed  to 
have  been  pondering  on  the  day  before 
her  dream  on  the  many  duties  which 
"  bound  her  to  life."  The  phrase  which  I 
have  used  as  a  familiar  metaphor  became 
to  her  a  visible  allegory.  She  dreamed 
that  Life — a  strong,  calm,  cruel  woman — 
was  binding  her  limbs  with  steel  fetters, 
which  she  felt  as  well  as  saw  ;  and  Death 
as  an  angel  of  mercy  hung  hovering  in  the 
distance,  unable  to  approach  or  deliver 
her.  In  this  most  singular  dream  her  feel- 
ings found  expression  in  the  following 
touching  verses,  which  she  remembered 
on  waking,  and  which  she  has  permitted 
me  to  quote  precisely  in  the  fragmentary 
state  in  which  they  remained  on  her 
memory. 

"  Then  I  cried  with  weary  breath. 
Oh  be  merciful,  great  Death  ! 
Take  nie  to  thy  kingdom  deep, 
Where  grief  is  stilled  in  sleep, 
Where  the  weary  hearts  find  rest. 
•  •  *  « 

Ah,  kind  Death,  it  cannot  be 
That  there  is  no  room  for  me 
In  all  thy  chambers  vast  .  ,   .  . 
See,  strong  Life  has  bound  me  fast : 
Break  her  chains,  and  set  me  free. 

But  cold  Death  makes  no  reply, 
Will  not  hear  my  bitter  cry ; 
Cruel  Life  still  holds  me  fast ; 
Yet  true  Death  must  come  at  last, 
Conquor  Life  and  set  me  free." 
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almost  assumed  the  dimensions  of  the 
gublinie,  insomuch  that  I  can  scarcely 
recall  it  without  awe.  I  dreamed  that  I 
was  standing  on  a  certain  broad  grassy 
space  before  the  door  of  my  old  home.  It 
was  totally  dark,  hut  I  was  aware  that  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd. 
We  were  all  gazing  upward  into  the  murky 
sky,  and  a  sense  of  some  fearful  calami^ 
was  over  us,  so  tliat  no  one  spoke  aloud. 
Suddenly  overhead  appeared,  through  a 
rift  in  the  black  heavens,  a  branch  of  stars 
which  I  recognized  as  the  belt  and  sword  of 
Orion.  Then  went  forth  a  cry  of  despair 
from  all  our  hearts!  We  knew,  though 
no  one  said  it,  that  these  stars  proved  it 
was  not  a  cloud  or  mist,  which,  as  we  had 
somehow  believed,  was  causing  the  dark- 
ness. No,  the  air  was  clear ;  it  was  high 
noon,  and  the  sun  had  not  risen  !  That 
was  the  tremendous  reason  why  we  beheld 
the  stars.  The  sun  would  never  rise 
again ! 

In  this  dream,  as  it  seems  to  me,  avery 
complicated  myth  was  created  by  my  un- 
conscious brain,  which  having  first  by  some 
chance  stumbled  on  the  picture  of  a  crowd 
in  the  dark,  and  a  bit  of  starry  sky  over 
them,  elaborated,  to  account  for  such 
facts,  the  bold  theory  of  the  sun  not 
having  risen  at  noon ;  or  (if  we  like  to  take 
it  the  other  way)  having  hit  on  the  idea 
of  the  sun's  disappearance,  invented  the 
appropriate  scenery  of  the  breathless  ex- 
pectant crowd,  and  the  apparition  of  the 
stars. 

Next  to  the  myth-creating  faculty  in 
dreams,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance about  them  is  that  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  world-old  notion  that 
dreams  are  frequently  predictions.  At 
the  outset  of  an  examination  of  this  matter, 
we  are  struck  by  the  familiar  fact  that  our 
most  common  dreams  are  continually  re- 
called to  us  within  a  few  hours,  by  some 
insignificant  circumstance  bringing  up 
again  the  name  of  the  person  or  place 
about  which  we  had  dreamed.  On  such 
occasions,  as  the  vulgar  say,  "My  dream 
is  out."  Nothing  was  actuajly  predicted, 
and  nothing  has  occurred  of  the  smallest 
consequence,  or  ever  entailing  any  conse- 
quence, but  yet,  by  some  concatenation  of 
events,  we  dreamed  of  the  man  from 
whom  we  received  a  letter  in  the  morning  ; 
or  we  saw  in  our  sleep  a  house  on  fire,  and 


dwelling  in  flames.  Nay,  much  more 
special  and  out-of-the-way  dreams  than 
these  come  "out"  very  often.  If  we 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  Saturday 
night,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  on  Sunday 
(unless  the  new  lectionary  have  dispensed 
with  his  history),  that  the  lesson  of  the  day 
will  present  us  with  the  ill-fated  monarch 
and  his  golden  image.  Dreams  of  some 
almost  unheard-of  spot,  or  beast,  or  dead 
and  gone  old  worthy,  which  by  wild  vagary 
have  entered  our  brain,  are  perpetually 
followed  by  a  reference  to  the  same  spot, 
or  beast,  or  personage,  in  the  first  book 
or  newspaper  we  open  afterwards.  To 
account  for  such  coincidences  on  any 
rational  principle,  is,  of  course,  difficulL 
But  it  is  at  least  useful  to  attempt  to  do 
so,  seeing  that  here,  at  all  events,  the 
supernatural  hypothesis  is  too  obviously 
absurd  to  be  entertained  by  anybody  ;  and 
if  we  can  substitute  for  it  a  plausible  theory 
in  these  casss,  the  same  theory  may  serve 
equally  well  for  problems  a  little  more 
dignified,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  be 
treated  superstitiously. 

In  the  first  place,  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  the  same  sort  of  odd  coinci- 
dences take  place  continually  among  the 
trivial  events  of  waking  life.  It  has 
chanced  to  myself  within  the  last  few 
hours  to  remark  to  a  friend  how  the  word 
"  subtle"  applied  to  the  serpent  in  Gene- 
sis, is  always  spelled  "subtil,"  and  within 
a  few  minutes  to  take  up  The  Index,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  read  the  following 
anecdote;  "A  poor  negro  preacher  was 
much  troubled  by  the  cheating  of  the  sut- 
lers of  the  army  which  he  followed.  He 
chose  accordingly  for  the  text  of  his 
sermon,  '  Now  the  serpent  was  more 
sutler  than  any  beast  of  the  field,'  &c." 
It  will  be  owned  that  this  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  chance  coincidence  which  occurs 
in  dreams,  and  which,  when  it  happens  to 
concern  any  solemn  theme,  is  apt  to  seem 
portentous. 

Rut  ascending  beyond  these  trivial  coin- 
cidences, we  arrive  at  a  mass  of  dream 
literature  tending  to  show  that  revelations 
of  all  sorts  of  secrets  and  predictions  of  fu- 
ture events  are  made  in  dreams.  I'aklng 
them  in  order,  we  have,  first,  discoveries  of 
where  money,  wills,  and  all  sorts  of  lost 
valuables  are  to  be  found,  and  such  dreams 
have  long  been  rightly  explained  as  having 
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their  origin  in  some  nearly  effaced  remem- 
brance of  information  leading  naturally  to 
the  discovery.  In  sleep  the  lost  clue  is 
recovered  by  some  association  of  thought, 
and  the  revelation  is  made  with  sufficient 
distinctness  to  insure  attention.  A  story 
of  the  sort  is  told  by  Macnish  about  a 
Scotch  gentleman  who  recovered  in  a 
dream  the  address  of  a  solicitor  with  whom 
his  father  on  one  single  occasion  deposited 
an  important  document  on  which  the 
family  fortunes  ultimately  depended.  A 
singular  occurrence  which  took  place 
some  years  ago  at  the  house  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Minto  in  Scotland,  can  only  be 
explained  in  a  similar  way.  An  eminent 
lawyer  went  to  pay  a  few  days'  visit  at 
Minto  immediately  before  the  hearing  of 
an  important  case  in  which  he  was  engaged 
as  counsel.  Naturally  he  brought  with 
him  the  bundle  of  papers  connected  with 
the  case,  intending  to  study  them  in  the  in- 
terval ;  but  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival 
the  packet  could  nowhere  be  found. 
Careful  search  of  course  was  made  for  it, 
but  quite  in  vain,  and  eventually  the  law- 
yer was  obliged  to  go  into  court  without 
his  papers.  Years  passed  without  any 
tidings  of  the  mysterious  packet,  till  the 
same  gentleman  found  himself  again  a 
guest  at  Minto,  and,  as  it  happened,  occu- 
pying the  same  bedroom.  His  surprise 
may  be  imagined  when  on  waking  in  the 
morning  he  found  his  long  lost  bundle 
lying  on  his  dressing  table.  The  pre- 
sumption of  course  is,  that  on  the  first 
occasion  he  hid  them  in  his  sleep,  and  on 
the  second  visit  he  found  them  in  his 
sleep ;  but  where  he  hid  and  found  them 
has  never  been  discovered. 

An  instance  of  the  renewal  in  sleep  of 
an  impression  of  memory  calling  up  an 
apparation  to  enforce  it  (it  is  the  impres- 
sion which  causes  the  apparation,  not  the 
apparation  which  conveys  the  impression) 
occurred  near  Bath  half  a  century  ago. 
Sir  John  Miller,  a  very  wealthy  gentleman, 
died  leaving  no  children.  His  widow  had 
always  understood  that  she  was  to  have 
the  use  of  his  house  for  her  life  with  a 
very  large  jointure ;  but  no  will  making 
such  provision  could  be  found  after  his 
death.  The  heir-at-law,  a  distant  connec- 
tion, naturally  claimed  his  rights,  but 
kindly  allowed  Lady  Miller  to  remain  for 
six  months  in  the  house  to  complete  her 
search  for  the  missing  papers.  The  six 
months  drew  at  last  to  a  close,  and  the 


poor  widow  had  spent  fruitless  days  and 
weeks  in  examining  every  possible  place 
of  deposit  for  the  lost  document,  till  at 
last  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
memory  must  have  deceived  her,  and  that 
her  husband  could  have  made  no  such 
promise  as  she  supposed,  or  have  neg- 
lected to  fulfil  it  had  he  made  one.  The 
very  last  day  of  her  tenure  of  the  house 
had  just  dawned,  when  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning  Lady  Miller  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  her  man  of  business  in  Bath,  and 
rushed  excitedly  to  his  bedroom  door, 
calling  out,  "  Come  to  me  !  I  have  seen 
Sir  John  !  There  is  a  will !  "  The  lawyer 
hastened  to  accompany  her  back  to  her 
house.  All  she  could  tell  him  was  that 
her  deceased  husband  had  appeared  to 
her  in  the  night,  standing  by  her  bedside, 
and  had  said  solemnly,  "There  is  a 
will ! "  Where  it  was  remained  as  un- 
certain as  before.  Once  more  the 
house  was  searched  in  vain  from  cellar  to 
loft,  till  finally  wearied  and  in  despair  the 
lady  and  her  friend  found  themselves  in  a 
garret  at  the  top  of  the  house.  "  It  is  all 
over,"  Lady  Miller  said  ;  "  I  give  it  up ; 
my  husband  deceived  me,  and  I  am  ruin- 
ed ! "  At  that  moment  she  looked  at  the 
table  over  which  she  was  leaning  weeping. 
"  This  table  was  in  his  study  once  !  Let 
us  examine  it  ! "  They  looked,  and  the 
missing  will,  duly  signed  and  sealed,  was 
within  it,  and  the  widow  was  rich  to  the 
end  of  her  days.  It  needs  no  conjuror 
to  explain  how  her  anxiety  called  up  the 
myth  of  Sir  John's  Miller's  apparition, 
and  made  him  say  precisely  what  he  had 
once  before  really  said  to  her,  but  of 
which  the  memory  had  waxed  faint. 

A  more  difficult  class  of  stories  to  ac- 
count for  is  that  of  tales  like  the  following : 

A  lady  left  her  old  country  house  in 
England  and  went  to  Australia  with  her 
husband.  Colonel  H.  In  the  house  she 
had  quitted  there  was  a  room  in  which 
one  of  her  sisters  had  died,  and  which 
the  bereaved  mother  kept  constantly  shut 
up.  Mrs.  H.,  after  some  years'  residence 
in  Australia,  dreamed  that  she  saw  her 
mother  lying  dead  on  the  bed  in  this 
particular  room,  with  certain  members  of 
the  family  around  her.  Noting  the  dream 
with  some  anxiety,  she  received  in  due 
time  the  news  that  her  mother  had  had  a 
fit  in  which  she  died,  and  that  the  body 
had  been  carried  into  a  long-deserted 
room,  and  was  at  one  time  surrounded  by 
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the  relatives  in  question.  Here  of  course 
the  coincidences  were  most  remarkable 
and  impressive,  if  the  story  have  come  to 
us  with  any  exactitude  ;  a  matter  of  which 
the  fallacies  of  memory,  the  inaccuracy  of 
oral  transmission,  and  the  unconquerable 
propensity  of  all  men  to  "make  things 
fit "  in  such  tales,  must  always  leave  open 
to  doubt.  Taking  it  as  it  stands,  how- 
ever, we  may  notice  that  the  removal  of 
her  mother's  corpse  to  the  desired  cham- 
ber was  not  a  very  singular  circumstance  in 
itself,  while  the  daughter's  dream  of  her 
early  home  was  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  common  rules  of  dreams.  As  a 
sad  and  mournful  feeling  suggested  the 
dream  (probably  some  reasonable  anxiety 
for  her  mother's  health),  it  was  very  nat- 
ural that  any  analogous  solemn  or  dismal 
circumstances  connected  with  her  mother 
should  be  woven  with  it.  If  she  dreamed 
of  her  mother's  death,  nothing  was  more 
dream -like  than  that  she  should  associate 
with  it  the  previous  death  of  her  sister, 
whom  they  had  mourned  together,  and 
see  her  mother's  corpse  upon  the  bed 
where  she  had  once  actually  seen  that  of 
her  sister.  Nay,  according  to  the  laws  of 
dreaming,  I  conceive  that,  given  the  case 
of  Mrs.  H.,  it  could  hardly  happen  that 
she  should  have  a  sad  or  anxious  dream, 
of  which  her  old  home  afforded  the  stage, 
without  making  the  deserted  chamber, 
which  must  have .  been  the  very  centre  of 
all  solemn  thoughts  in  the  house,  its  pecu- 
liar scene. 

There  appeared  some  months  ago  in 
Cassells  Magazine  a  ghost  story  narrated 
by  Miss  Felicia  Skene,  which  from  every 
point  of  view  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  the  kind  ever  published.  A 
husband,  dubious  of  another  existence, 
promised,  if  possible,  to  appear  to  his 
wife  after  death.  His  widow  went  on  a 
visit  to  some  friends,  and  their  little  girl 
slept  in  her  bed.  In  the  night  the  child 
thought  she  saw  the  husband  (of  whose 
death  she  had  no  knowledge)  standing  by 
the  bedside  and  looking  at  his  wife  sor- 
rowfully. The  child,  who  was  much  at- 
tached to  him,  spoke  to  him,  and  asked 
him  what  present  he  had  brought  to  her, 
and  tried,  though  unavailingly,  to  waken 
the  widow  sleeping  beside  her.  Presently 
the  figure  passed  mto  an  adjoining  dress- 
ing-room, and  the  child  slept  till  morning, 
when  she  instantly  ran  into  the  dressing- 
room,  expecting  to  find  her  old  friend. 


Failing  to  do  so,  she  followed  the  widow, 

and  asked  her  eagerly  where  Mr. had 

gone.  An  explanation  followed.  The  widow 
conceived  that  this  revalation  through  the 
mind  of  a  child  was  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  any  which  her  own  senses,  excited 
by  anticipation,  could  have  brought  her,  and 
unhesitatingly  accepted  it  as  a  fact  that  her 
husband  had  come  to  keep  his  promise. 
Now,  without  denying  the  possibility  of 
such  spirit  visitations,  it  must,  I  think,  be 
owned  that  the  easier  solution  even  of  this 
story  (wherein  the  circumstances  are 
unusually  worthy  and  befitting)  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dream  of  the  child.  The 
widow's  presence  beside  her  most  natu- 
rally suggested  that  of  her  husband  whom 
she  had  always  previously  associated  with 
her.  That  thinking  she  saw  him,  she 
should  have  asked  him  for  his  wonted  gift, 
and  then  have  thought  he  went  into  the 
next  room,  were  simple  incidents  of  the 
dream,  which  was  just  sufficiently  vivid  to 
make  so  young  a  child  confuse  it  with 
waking  fact  both  at  the  moment  and  much 
more  afterwards,  when  she  found  so  much 
importance  attached  to  it  by  her  elders. 

In  these  and  hundreds  of  cases  of  sup- 
posed revelations  and  predictions,  both 
given  in  normal  dreams  and  in  various 
states  of  trance,  I  conceive  that  a  careful 
reference  to  the  laws  of  unconscious  cere- 
bration will  rarely  fail,  if  not  to  explain, 
at  least   to  elucidate,  in'  a  manner,  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  mystery.     I^et  it  be 
remembered  that  we  have  got  to  do  with 
a  power  which  (under  conditions  imper- 
fectly known  to  us)  obtains  access  to  the 
entire  treasury  of  memory,  to  the  stores 
of  facts,  words,  and  transient  impressions 
accumulated  during  our  whole  lives,  and 
to  which  in  our  ordinary  consciousness 
we  have  no  means  of  approach.     Those 
states  of  abnormal  remembrance  so  often 
described    as   experienced  by  drowning 
persons,  would,  if  prolonged  through  our 
waking  hours,  very  obviously  put  us  in 
possession  of  means  of  judging,  balancing, 
and  even  of  foretelling   events  of  which 
our  normal  dim  and  disconnected  vision 
of  the  past  affords  no  parallel     A  similar 
faculty,  not  taking  in   so  vast  a  sweep, 
but  fastening  on  some  special  point  to 
which    attention    is    directed,   obviously 
comes  into  play  in  many  states,  both  of 
"  clairvoyance  "  and  (in  a  lesser  degree) 
in  natural  dreaming.     The  very  least  we 
can  do  before  deciding  that  any  revelation, 
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past,  present,  or  future,  comes  from  any 
other  source  than  such  hyper  (esthetic  mem- 
ory and  judgment  founded  on  it,  is  to 
examine  carefully  whether  those  faculties 
roust  be  absolutely  insufficient  to  account 
for  it.  The  notorious  fact  that  such  reve- 
lations are  always  conterminous  with 
somebody s  possible  knowledge,  gives  us, 
of  course,  the  best  warrant  for  doubting 
that  they  come  from  any  ultra-mundane 
sphere. 

The  only  class  of  dream,  I  imagine, 
which  escapes  the  myth-making  faculty, 
is  the  purely  intellectual  dream,  which 
takes  place  when  we  have  no  sensation  or 
sentiment  sufficiently  vivid  to  make  itself 
felt  in  sleep,  and  the  brain  merely  con- 
tinues to  work  on  at  some  one  of  the 
subjects  suggested  by  the  calm  studies  of 
the  previous  hours.  Such  dreams,  as  Dr. 
Carpenter  remarks,  have  a  more  uniform 
and  coherent  order  than  is  common  to 
others ;  and  it  may  even  happen  in  time 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  from 
distraction  resulting  from  the  suspension 
of  external  influences,  the  reasoning  pro- 
cesses may  be  carried  on  with  unusual 
vigor  and  success,  and  the  imagination 
may  develop  new  and  harmonious  forms 
of  beauty  {^Physiology ^  5th  edit.,  p.  643). 
Under  this  head,  then,  come  all  the  re- 
markable cases  of  dreams,  of  the  prob- 
lems solved  by  Condorcet,  and  many 
others.  Nearly  every  one  who  has  been 
much  interested  in  mathematical  studies 
has  done  something  of  the  kind  in  his 
sleep,  and  the  stones  are  numerous  of 
persons  rising  in  sleep  and  writing  out 
lucid  legal  opinions. 

But  it  is  when  the  sleep  is  not  wholly 
natural,  but  stimulated  by  narcotics,  that 
these  mental  feats  assume  their  most  pro- 
digious dimensions,  and  the  process  of 
geometric  reasoning  or  calm  investigation 
are  replaced  by  the  wildest  flights  of  tow- 
ering fancy.  The  difference  between 
normal  dreams  and  those  produced  by 
opiates,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  mainly 
this,  that  in  the  former  we  are  always  more 
or  less  active,  and  in  the  latter  passive. 
Whatever  sights  we  behold  in  the  natural 
dream,  our  own  share  in  what  is  going  on 
is  prominent.  In  the  abnormal  dream 
the  marvellous  scenery  is  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  vision.  In  a  word, 
we  are  on  the  stage  in  the  first  case,  and 
in  the  stalls  in  the  second.  The  cause  of 
•this  singular  distinction  must  needs  be 


that  the  action  of  morphia,  haschish,  etc., 
paralyses  more  completely  the  voluntary 
and  active  powers  than  is  done  by  natural 
sleep,  wherein  indeed  the  true  conscious 
will  is  dormant,  but  a  certain  echo  of  it, 
an  unconscious  wilfulness,  still  survives, 
leaving  us  the  semblance  of  choice  and 
energy.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
opiate  obscures  even  such  moonlight  of 
volition,  it  excites  the  fancy  and  myth- 
creating  powers  of  the  brain  to  supernat- 
ural vigor,  causing  to  pass  before  the 
eyes  of  the  dreamer  whole  panoramas  of 
beauty  or  horror.  The  descriptions  of 
such  miseries  in  the  "  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium-Eater,"  and  many  other 
books,  afford  amazing  evidence  of  what 
leaps  the  Pegasus  of  fancy  is  capable 
under  the  spur  of  such  stimuli  on  the 
brain.  Here  also  the  singular  facility  in 
adopting  suggestions  and  impressions 
which  distinguishes  hypnotism  from  nat- 
ural dreaming  seems  in  a  great  degree  to 
prevail.  All  opium-eaters  speak  of  the 
fearful  degree  in  which  every  painful  idea 
presented  to  them  before  sleeping  be- 
comes magnified  into  portentous  visions 
of  terror.  A  scent  suggesting  blood 
caused  one  gentleman  to  dream  of  an 
army  of  skinless  men  and  headless  horses 
defiling  for  hours  before  his  eyes ;  and  the 
"Old  Man  of  the  Mountain"  no  doubt 
contrived  to  suggest  to  his  assassins,  be- 
fore they  ate  the  haschish,  those  ideas 
which  resulted  in  their  dreams  of  houris 
and  paradise. 

Beside  the  picturing  of  marvellous 
scenes,  passively  beheld,  it  seems  that 
narcotics  can  stimulate  the  unconscious 
brain  to  the  production  of  poetic  or  musi- 
cal descriptions  of  them  ;  the  two  actions 
being  simultaneous.  Here  we  have  surely 
the  most  astonishing  of  all  the  feats  of 
this  mysterious  power  within  us;  and 
whether  we  choose  to  regard  it  as  a  part 
of  our  true  selves,  or  as  the  play  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  nerve-matter,  in  either 
case  the  contemplation  of  it  is  truly  be- 
wildering. What  truth  there  may  be  in 
the  well-known  stories  of  "  Rousseau's 
Dream,"  or  of  Tartini's  "  Devil  Sonata," 
I  cannot  pretend  to  decide.  In  any  case 
very  remarkable  musical  productions  have 
been  composed  in  sleep.  But  take  the 
poem  of  "Kubla  Kahn."  Remember 
that  the  man  who  wrote  it,  in  only  a  few 
of  his  multitudinous  waking  productions 
rose  into  the  regions  of  high  poetical  fancy 
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or    anything    like    inspiration    of  verse. 

Then  see  him  merely  reading,  half  asleep, 

the  tolerably  prosaic  sentence  out  of  Pur- 

chas'  "  Pilgrimage : "  **  Here    the   Khan 

Kubla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  built, 

and  a  stately  garden  thereunto,  and  thus 

ten  miles  of  fertile  ground  were  enclosed 

in  a  wall."     And,  dropping  his  book,  from 

this  mere  bit  of  green  sod  of  thought,  he 

suddenly  springs  up  like  a  lark  into  the 

very  heaven  of  fancy,  with  a  vision   of 

a  paradise  of  woods  and  waters  before 

his  eyes,  and  such  sweet  singing  breaking 

from  his  lips  as, 

**  The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 
Floated  midway  o*er  the  waves, '* 

interspersed  with  weird  changes  and  out- 
bursts such  as  only  music  knows  : — 

**  It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 
And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 
Singing  of  Mount  Aboral" 

Consider  all  this,  and  that  the  poem  of 
which  this  is  the  fragment  reached  at  least 
the  length  of  three  hundred  lines,  and 
then  say  what  limits  shall  be  placed  on 
the  powers  which  lie  hidden  within  our 
mortal  coil  ? 

This  poem  of  "  Kubla  Khan"  has  long 
stood,  though  not  quite  alone,  as  a  dream 
poem,  yet  as  far  the  largest  and  most  sin- 
gular piece  so  composed  on  record.  A 
friend  has  permitted  me  now  to  publish 
another  dream  poem,  not,  indeed,  of  simi- 
lar aesthetic  merit,  but  in  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  perhaps  even  more  curious, 
seeing  that  the  dreamer  in  her  waking 
hours  is  not  a 'poet,  and  that  the  poem 
she  dreamed  is  in  French,  in  which  she 
can  speak  fluently,  but  in  which  she  be- 
lieves herself  utterly  unable  to  compose 
a  verse.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
this  case  the  act  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion may  be  one  of  memory  rather  than 
of  creative  fancy,  and  that  the  lady  must 
have,  at  some  time  of  Jier  life,  read  the 
poem  thus  reproduced  in  sleep.  Such  a 
feat  would  of  itself  be  sufficiently  curious, 
seeing  that  she  has  not  the  smallest  wak- 
ing recollection  of  having  ever  seen  the 
lines,  and  they  occurred  to  her  (just  as 
"  Kubla  Khan  "  did  to  Coleridge)  not  as 
a  piece  of  literature,  but  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  scene  she  actually  beheld  si- 
multaneously with  the  occurrence  to  her 
mind  of  its  poetical  narrative.  But  I 
conceive  that  the  great  inaccuracies  of 
rhyme  in  the  poem  render  it  more  than 
doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  have  been 


published  as  a  French  composition. 
**  Espoir,"  made  to  correspond  with 
"effroi,"  and  "vert"  with  "guerre,"  are 
the  sort  of  false  rhymes  which  an  English 
ear  (especially  in  sleep)  might  easily  disre- 
gard, but  which  no  French  poet,  accus- 
tomed to  the  strict  rules  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, could  overlook. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dreamer 
saw  all  she  describes  as  in  a  vision,  and 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  dream,  between 
the  morning  and  the  evening  visions,  there 
intervened  a  blank  and  pause,  as  if  a 
cloud  filled  the  scene.  As  in  the  case  of 
Coleridge,  the  lady  had  taken  morphia  in 
moderate  quantity  before  her  dream. 

^F  ^F  ^F  ^*  ^p 

Lastly,  we  came  to  the  point  on  which 
I  conceive  that  dreams  throw  most  light 
on  the  separability  of  the  self  from  the 
automically  working  brain.  The  absence 
of  the  moral  sense  in  dreams  is  a  matter 
touched  upon  in  my  former  essay,  on 
which  I  have  received  the  most  varied 
communications.  On  one  hand  two  es- 
teemed friends  have  assured  me  that  their 
consciences  are  occasionally  awake  in 
sleep ;  on  the  other,  a  great  many  more 
tell  me  that  their  experience  entirely  cor- 
roborates my  somewhat  hazarded  obser- 
vations. For  example,  an  admirable  and 
most  kind-hearted  lady  informs  me  that 
she  palmed  off  a  bad  sixpence  on  a  beg- 
gar, and  chuckled  at  the  notion  of  his  dis- 
appointment A  distinguished  philanthro- 
pist, exercising  for  many  years  high 
judicial  functions,  continually  commits 
forgery,  and  only  regrets  the  act  when  he 
learns  that  he  is  to  be  hanged.  A  woman, 
whose  life  at  the  time  of  her  dream  was 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  pauper  chil- 
dren, seeing  one  of  them  make  a  face  at 
her,  doubled  him  up  into  the  smallest 
compass,  and  poked  him  through  the  bars 
of  a  lion's  cage.  One  of  the  most  be- 
nevolent of  men,  who  shared  not  at  all  in 
the  military  enthusiasm  of  his  warlike 
brothers  (the  late  Mr.  Richard  Napier), 
ran  his  best  friend  through  the  body,  and 
ever  after  recalled  the  extreme  grati- 
fication he  had  experienced  on  seeing  the 
point  of  his  sword  come  out  through  the 
shoulders  of  his  beloved  companion. 
Other  crimes  committed  in  dreams  need 
not  be  here  recorded ;  but  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  if  we  could  but  know  all  the  im- 
proi>er  things  done  by  the  most  proper 
people  in  their  sleep  with  the  utmost  sang 
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froid  and  completely  unblushing  effront- 
ery, the  picture  would  present  a  divert- 
ing contrast  to  our  knowledge  of  them  in 
their  conscious  hours. 

If  the  moral  sense  be  not  wholly  sup- 
pressed in  sleep,  there  is  certainly  enough 
evidence  to  conclude  that  it  is  only  excep- 
tionally active,  and  (so  far  as  I  yet  can  learn) 
only  in  the  case  of  dreams  assuming  the 
character   of  night-mares,   in  which   the 
consciousness  is  far  less  perfectly  dormant 
than  in  others.     Let  it  be  understood  that 
I  do  not  deny  the  presence  of  the  peculiar 
dread  and  horror  of  remorse  in  sleep.     As 
it  is,    undoubtedly,  the  worst  torture  of 
which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  it  is  the 
foim  of  mental  suffering  which  continually 
presents  itself  in  the  crisis  and  climax  of 
imaginary  woe  in  a  night-mare  or  in  insanity. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  normal 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  the  sense 
that  what  we  are  actually  doing  is  morally 
good  or  bad;    a  sense  which  is  never 
wholly  absent  in  our  waking  hours,  and 
which  (as  I  conceive)  is  never  present  in 
a  perfectly  natural  dream.     If  the  experi- 
ence of  my  readers  do  not  lead  them  to 
correct  tiiis  opinion,  then  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  urge  that  the  discovery  of  such 
a  law  as  that  which  excludes  the  moral 
sense   from  dreams  must  needs  point  to 
some  important  conclusion  concerning  the 
nature   of  unconscious  cerebration.      If 
such  cerebration  be  in  any  way  to  be  de- 
scribed as  our  own  work,  how  is  it  possible 
that  so  intimate,  so  indissoluble  a  part  of 
ourselves  as  our  sense  of  the  moral  char- 
acter of  actions  should  be  regularly  ab- 
sent?     To  divide  the  idea  of  a  cruel 
deed  from  a  sense  of  loathing,  or  a  base 
one  from  a  sense  of  contempt,  would  be 
an  impossible  feat  for  us  to  accomplish 
awake.     Our  perception  of  such  acts  is 
simultaneously  a  perception  of  their  mor- 
al hideousness ;  yet  we  do  this  in  dreams, 
not  merely  occasionally,   but,  as  I  con- 
ceive, as  a  rule  of  which  the  exceptions 
are  at  most  extremely  rare. 

Nay,  further.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  passions  of  our  dreams  seem  often  not 
reflexes  of  those  experienced  in  former 
hours  of  consciousness,  but  altogether 
foreign  to  oiu:  natures,  past  and  present 
Passions  which  never  for  a  moment  sul- 
lied our  consciousness,  sentiments  the 
very  antipodes  of  those  belonging  to  our 
idiosyncrasies,  present  themselves  in  sleep, 
and  are  followed  out  with  their  appropri- 


ate actions,  just  as  if  we  were  not  our- 
selves at  all;  but,  in  one  case,  a  Jack 
Sheppard,  or  in  another  a  Caligula.  The 
man  who  would  go  to  the  stake  rather 
than  do  a  dishonorable  act,  imagines  him- 
self cheating  at  cards ;  the  woman  who 
never  yet  voluntarily  hurt  a  fly,  chops  a 
baby  into  mincemeat. 

The  theory  of  Dugald  Stewart,  that  the 
will  is  not  dormant  in  dreams,  but  has 
merely  lost  the  power  of  controlling  the 
muscles,*  seems  to  me  entirely  inadequate 
to  fit  cases  like  these.  If  the  will  were 
awake,  it  must  inevitably  rebel  against 
acts  so  repugnant  to  it,  even  if  it  were 
powerless  to  prevent  the  brain  from  in- 
venting them.  A  sense  of  discord  and 
trouble  would  reign  in  our  dreams  as  of 
"a  house  divided  against  itself."  The 
fact  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  experi- 
enced, and  that  we  have,  notoriously,  not 
even  a  sense  of  surprise  in  dreams  when 
we  find  ourselves  committing  the  most 
atrocious  outrages,  is  surely  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  true  self  is  not  merely  im- 
potent but  dormant. 

Finally,  not  only  the  absence  of  the 
moral  sense  in  dreams,  but  also  the  ab- 
sence of  all  sense  of  mental  fatigue  in 
them,  appears  to  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  dreams  we  never  experience 
that  weariness  which  invariably  in  waking 
hours  follows  all  sustained  volition.  Wide 
and  wild  as  may  be  our  flights  of  fancy, 
no  feather  of  our  wings  seems  to  droop 
after  them.  But  exertion  of  will  is  the 
most  laborious  of  all  things,  whether  it  be 
employed  to  attend  to  a  subject  of  study, 
to  create  a  fanciful  story,  or  to  direct  our 
limbs  in  unwonted  actions.  It  has  been 
truly  remarked,  that  if  the  laws  of  our 
constitution  required  us  to  perform  a  sepa- 
rate act  of  volition  for  every  muscular  mo- 
tion we  make  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours, — in  other  words,  if  there  were  no 
such  power  as  that  of  automatic  action, 
— we  should  expire  of  the  fatigue  of  a 
single  day's  exertion ;  nay,  of  the  mere 
rising  up  and  sitting  down,  and  washing 
and  brushing  and  buttoning,  and  moving 
our  legs  down  stairs,  and  cutting  and  but- 
tering and  chewing  and  swallowing,  and 
all  the  numberless  little  proceedings  which 
must  be  gone  through  before  even  break- 
fast is  accomplished.  Nature  has  so  ar- 
ranged it  that  we  learn  the  various  arts  of 

♦  Dugald  Stewart's  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  292. 
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walking,  eating,  dressing,  etc.,  etc.,  one  by 
one,  and  at  an  age  when  we  have  nothing 
else  to  do  ;  so  that  when  the  further  les- 
sons of  how  to  read,  to  write,  and  so  on, 
have  to  be  learned,  the  rudiments  of  life's 
business  have  long  before  passed  into  the 
class  of  voluntary  acts  over  which  uncon- 
scious cerebration  is  quite  sufficiently 
sensible  to  preside.  And  this  unconscious 
brain-work  never  seems  to  tire  us  at  all ; 
whether  it  consists  in  setting  our  feet  and 
eyes  going  in  the  proper  direction  for 
walking  or  riding,  or  in  painting  for  us  the 
choicest  galleries  of  pictures  in  dreamland, 
or  composing  for  us  as  many  novels  as 
taxed  the  imagination  of  poor  Alexandre 
Dumas.  It  is  the  conscious  Self  alone 
whose  exertions  ever  flag,  and  for  whose 
repose  merciful  Nature  has  deserved  the 
blessing  of  Sancho  Panza  on  "the  man 
who  invented  sleep." 

Take  it  how  we  will,  I  think  it  remains 
evident  that  in  dreams  (except  those  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  night-mare  wherein 
the  will  is  partially  awakened)  we  are  in 
a  condition  of  entire  passivity ;  receiving 
impressions  indeed  from  the  work  which 
is  going  on  in  our  brains,  but  incurring  no 
fatigue  thereby,  and  exempted  from  all 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  as  regards  it. 
The  instrument  on  which  we  are  wont  to 
play  has  slipped  from  our  loosened  grasp, 
and  its  secondary  and  almost  equally  won- 
drous powers  have  become  manifest     It 


is  not  only  a  finger-organ,  but  a  self-acting 
one ;  which,  while  we  lie  still  and  listen, 
goes  over,  more  or  less  perfectly,  and  with 
many  a  quaint  wrong  note  and  variation, 
the  airs  which  we  performed  on  it  yester- 
day, or  long  ago. 

Is  this  instrument  ourselves  1  Are  we 
quite  inseparable  from  this  machinery  of 
thoughts?  If  it  never  acted  exeept  by 
our  volition  and  under  our  control,  then,  in- 
deed, it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  our  consciousness  apart  from  it 
But  every  night  a  different  lesson  is  taught 
us.  The  brain,  released  from  its  bit  and 
rein,  plays  like  a  colt  turned  to  pasture, 
or,  like  the  horse  of  the  miller,  goes  round 
from  left  to  right  to  relieve  itself  from 
having  gone  round  from  right  to  left  all 
the  day  before.  Watching  these  instinct- 
ive sports  and  relaxations  by  which  we 
benefit,  but  in  whose  direction  we  have 
no  part,  do  we  not  acquire  the  conviction 
that  the  dreaming  brain-self  is  not  the 
true  self  for  whose  moral  worthiness  we 
strive,  and  for  whose  existence  after  death 
alone  we  care  ?  **  We  are  of  the  stuff"  which 
dreams  are  made  of."  Not  wholly  so, 
O  mighty  poet,  philosopher !  for  in  that 
"  styff""  there  enters  not  the  noblest  ele- 
ment of  our  nature — that  Moral  Will  which 
allies  us,  not  to  the  world  of  passing  shad- 
ows, but  to  the  great  Etemal.Will,  in  whose 
Life  it  is  our  hope  that  we  shall  live  for- 
ever. 
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Bel^ravia. 

MODERN  SAINT  PAUL'S. 


The  Gunpowder  Plot— Inigo  Jones — Wren's 
Plans— The  Fire  of  London— The  Rebuilding— 
Royal  Visits— Monuments — Nelson's  Funeral — 
Wellington's  Funeral — Restorations. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  of  anything 
but  "blessed  memory"  four  of  the  Gun- 
powder-Plot conspirators  were  hung, 
drawn,  and  quartered  where  the  mean  and 
smoky  statue  of  Queen  Anne  now  stands, 
in  front  of  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's. 
These  desperate  fanatics— Sir  Everard 
Digby,  Winter,  (kant,  and  Bates — were 
followed  a  few  months  after  by  old  Father 
Garnet,  one  of  the  dark  and  wily  Jesuits 
who  had  set  them  on  ;  and  the  Catholics 
who  attended  this  execution  declared  that 
miraculous  likenesses  of  the  questionable 
saint  appeared  in  the  straws  from  the 
scaffold,  which  his  disciples  carried  home 
surreptitiously  as  relics. 


The  cathedral  growing  more  and  more 
dilapidated,  and  the  tower  remaining  still 
in  ruins  from  the  fire  mentioned  in  our 
last  Number,  King  James  at  last,  alto- 
gether declining  to  take  the  matter  on 
himself,  urged  the  bishop  to  action. 
Twelve  years  after,  King  James,  sham- 
bling, goggle-eyed,  and  with  the  strong 
Scotch  accent  so  well  known  to  us  from 
the  novelists  and  dramatists,  rode  in  state 
to  Saint  Paul's  and  heard  a  sermon  at  the 
Cross.  The  royal  commission  that  was 
appointed  included  that  wise  Welshman 
Inigo  Jones  among  its  number.  The 
necessary  repairs  were  computed  at 
;^22,536.  James's  zeal  was,  however,  only 
outward ;  die  good  work  was  not  begun 
till  Charles  I.  was  king,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  borrowed  the  stone  collected 
for  the  repairs,  and  Inigo  Jones  built  with 
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it  a  water-gate  and  his  Strand  palace. 
The  gate,  left  high  and  dry  now,  is  still  to 
be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  Buckingham 
street,  with  the  Duke*s  motto  still  visible 
upon  its  north  front.  Laud,  almost  di- 
rectly he  was  made  bishop  of  London, 
began  the  restoration  of  Saint  Paul's  with 
his  usual  zeal.  Inigo  Jones,  the  king's 
surveyor,  already  at  work  at  Whitehall, 
was  to  be  the  architect.  He  was  alseady 
a  factotum  at  court,  much  to  Ben  Jonson's 
vexation.  Charles,  charmed  with  the 
beautiful  design  for  the  portico,  which 
Wren  afterwards  imitated,  took  the  cost 
of  that  upon  himself.  Laud,  as  usual, 
full  of  fiery  zeal  and  quite  in  earnest,  gave 
1,200/.  towards  the  restoration.  The 
fines  inflicted  by  the  tyrannical  and  un- 
popular High  Commission  Court,  Laud's 
favorite. tribunal,  went  to  the  same  object. 
The  shops  and  booths  crowding  up  the 
west  front  were  pulled  down,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition.  The  church  of  Saint 
Gregory,  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
cathedral,  was  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt 
on  another  site.  To  the  gothic  church 
which  he  defaced,  Inigo  Jones  added  a 
Roman  portico,  with  a  front  adorned  by 
eight  Corinthian  pillars.  For  the  parapet 
above  he  planned  eight  statues  of  princes 
and  benefactors  to  the  church.  This 
portico  was  to  be  a  promenade,  and  draw 
away  the  gallants  and  adventurers  firom 
the  nave.  A  Turkey  merchant  contrib- 
uted 10,000/.  to  the  internal  decoration ; 
and  Sit-  Paul  Pindar,  at  one  time  English 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  spent 
4,000/.  on  the  south  transept,  and  besides 
he  gave  much  carving  for  the  choir.  The 
London  citizens  were  proud  of  the  reno- 
vated temple ;  though  puritan  Lord  Brooke 
called  it  a  "  proud,  popish,  and  heathenish 
edifice,"  and  prayed  that  he  might  live  to 
see  it  destroyed.  Denham,  the  poet, 
sang  its  praises,  and  says : 

"  That  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high. 
That  whether  'tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sky 
Uncertain  seems,  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 
Aspiring  mountain  or  descending  doud.*' 

Waller  too,  ever  the  courtier,  interscored 
his  Eulogy  with  the  following  flattery  of 
Charles : 

"  Thi^shape  and  building,  emblems  of  a  heart 
Large  both  in  magnanimity  and  art ; " 

and  closed  with  a  glorious  specimen  of 
pathos  that  we  cannot  help  quoting : 
New  Series.— Vol.  XIII.,  Na  6. 


"  The  sun  which  riseth  to  salute  the  quire. 
Already  finished,  setting  shall  admire 
How  private  bounty  could  so  far  extend  : 
The  king  built  ail^but  Charles  the  western  end, '  * 

The  supporters  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  no  mercy  on  the  temple  of  Dagon. 
The  parliament  seized  and  spent  1 7,000/. 
left  of  the  old  restoration  fund.  The  scaf- 
folding round  the  tower  was  given  to 
Colonel  Jephson's  regiment  as  a  compen- 
sation for  arrears  of  pay ;  and  the  rough 
musketeers  dragging  it  impatiently  and 
contemptuously  down,  pulled  off  the  roof 
of  the  south  transept  with  it.  The  copes 
at  Saint  Paul's  were  burnt  to  smelt  from 
them  the  gold  thread,  and  the  money  they 
sold  for  was  given  to  the  poor  in  Ireland. 
The  silver  vessels  were  disposed  of  by  the 
committee  at  Grocers'  Hall  to  purchase 
artillery.     The  saints, 

**  Who  proved  their  doctrines  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks,'* 

were  grimly  practical.     The  Deanery  was 
filled  with  prisoners  from  Chichester.    All 
the  revenues  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
were   sequestrated;  and  Dr.  Burgess,  a 
Puritan  lecturer,  walled  in  the  east  end  of 
the  church  for  a  meeting  house.     This  Dr. 
Burgess  used  to  ride  among  the  city  mili- 
tia armed  as  a  colotiel,  and  often   led 
riotous    bands  of  noisy  apprentices    to 
intimidate  the  parliament  when  there  was. 
any  fear  of  reactionary  measures  being; 
passed,  and  used  to  say  exultingly  of  his. 
brawling  clubmen,  "These  are  my  ban- 
dogs ;  and  I  can  set  them  on,  and  I  can. 
take  them  off."     This  energetic  Puritan » 
died  in  great  poverty  after  the  Restora- 
tion.    Yet  one  thing  is  told  of  the  man, . 
and  that  is  that  he  had  the  generous  cour- 
age to  protest  against  the  execution  of  the- 
kmg,  at  a  time  when  such  protests  were- 
dangerous.  There  was  a  rumor  that  Crom- 
well was  going  to  sell  Saint  Paul's  to  the 
Jews  for  a  synagogue.     The  puritan  rab^ 
ble  threw  down  the  statues  of  James  andi 
Charles  from  the  portico.     Dragoons  were 
quartered  in  the  nave ;  and  there  was  great 
complaint  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
churchyard    that   these    rough    brawlers^ 
stopped  peaceable  passers-by  and  ques- 
tioned them ;  also  that  they  played  nine- 
pins at  unseasonable  hours — too  early  and. 
too  late.     Last  of  all,  CromwelFs  friends 
pulled  down  Bishop  Kempe's  old  Cross,, 
where  the  sermons  used  to  be  preached. 
But  Dean  Milman  thinks,  that  although 
Laud  preached  there  in  i5gj,.the  outdoor 
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sermons  had  been  discontinued  early  in 
Charles's  time. 

At  the  Restoration  the  cathedral  was 
found  to  be  ruinous  and  unsafe.  Wren 
made  a  survey,  and  reported  the  building 
in  a  bad  state.  It  was  ill-designed  and 
ill-built,  he  said,  from  the  beginning.  The 
pillars  were  six  inches  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, the  stone  was  mouldering,  the 
tower  was  leaning.  Wren  proposed  to 
flag  the  whole  inside  walls  of  the  church, 
and  add  a  cupola.  Wren  ends  his  survey 
by  a  eulogy  of  Inigo  Jones's  portico  as 
"an  absolute  piece  in  itself."  At  last 
Wren  and  Evelyn  decided  that  the  church 
must  be  rebuilt,  and  plans  were  ordered 
only  a  week  before  the  Great  Fire  broke 
out. 

This  great  conflagration  began  at  the 
king's  bake-house  in  Pudding-lane,  about 
ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  September 
2,  1666.  Pepys,  ever  bustling  and  pomp- 
ous, was  awoke  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  from  his  house  in 
Seething-lane,  near  the  Tower,  sallied  out 
and  saw  London  bridge  on  fire :  he  in- 
stantly took  a  boat,  and  passing  under  the 
blazing  bridge,  pushed  for  Whitehall,  to  be 
the  first  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Returning 
in  Captain  Cook's  coach,  he  found  Saint 
Paul's  still  safe,  but  the  people  in  Watling- 
street  already  busy  removing  their  goods. 
In  Cannon-street  he  met  the  mayor,  worn 
out  and  almost  beside  himself  because  no 
one  would  pull  down  the  houses  he  ordered 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  flames  were 
spieading  fast.  In  the  evening  the  goods 
were  removed  from  Cannon-street  to  Lom- 
bard-street. 

Pepys  landed  with  the  royal  party  at  a 
small  public  house  on  the  Bankside,  South- 
wark.  There,  says  Pepys,  "  we  stood  and 
saw  the  fire  grow ;  and  as  it  grew  darker 
appeared  more  and  more,  and  in  comers 
and  upon  steeples  and  between  churches 
and  houses  as  far  as  we  could  see  up  the 
city,  in  a  most  horrid,  bloody,  malicious 
flame,  not  like  the  flame  of  an  ordinary 
fire.  We  stayed  till,  it  being  darkish,  we 
saw  the  fire  as  only  one  entire  arch  of  fire 
from  this  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge, 
atid  at  a  bow  up  the  hill  for  an  arch  of  above 
a  mile  long."  The  night  was  light  as  day 
for  ten  miles  round,  the  glare  visible  for 
forty  miles  round ;  the  clouds  of  smoke 
trailing,  as  Evelyn  records,  nearly  fifty 
miles.      "God   grant,"   says    good    Mr. 


Evelyn,  "  that  mine  eyes  may  never  see 
the  like,  who  now  saw  above  ten  thousand 
houses  all  in  one  flame.  The  noise  and 
cracking  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous 
flames,  the  shrieking  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of 
towers,  houses,  and  churches,  was  like  a 
hideous  storm ;  and  the  air  about  so  hot 
and  inflamed,  that  at  the  last  one  was  not 
able  k)  approach  it,  so  that  they  were  forced 
to  stand  still  and  let  the  flames  burn  on, 
which  they  did  about  two  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth." 

On  the  Tuesday  about  eight  o'clock, 
Taswell,  an  eye-witness,  describes  seeing 
the  fire  break  out   on   the   top   of  Saint 
Paul's,  the  scaffolding  first  catching.     It 
had  become  a  place  of  refuge  and  a  store- 
house for  all  the  burntout  people  in  the 
neighborhood.        Its    isolation    and   the 
immense  thickness  of  the  walls  had  made 
the  citizens  regard  it  as  absolutely  seciu-e, 
and  the  booksellers  of  the  adjoining  streets 
had  filled  the  church  of  Saint  Faith's  (in 
the  crypt  of  Saint  Paul's)  with  vast  stores 
of  books.     By  nine  o'clock,  says  Taswell, 
**  it  blazed  so  conspicuous,  as  to  enable  me 
to  read  very  clearly  a  i6mo  edition  of 
Terence  which  I  carried  in  my  pocket." 
The  cathedral  stood  like  a  martyr  at  the 
stake  ;  the  stones  burst  and  flew  like  hand- 
grenades.    The  melted  lead  (from  six  acres 
of  roof)  ran  down  the  streets  in  a  glitter- 
ing stream.     The  very  jmvement  grew  so 
hot  that   neither  horse   nor  man   could 
approach  with  engines.     The  monuments, 
columns,   friezes,  capitals,   split  or   were 
calcined.      The  vaulted  roof  falling  in 
broke  into  Saint  Faith's,  and  the  books 
caught  fire,  smouldering  for  a  whole  week, 
the  ashes  blowing  as  far  as  Eton.     The 
beautiful  portico  was  destroyed,  nothing 
remaining  entire  but  the  inscription  on  the 
architrave,  of  which  not  one  letter   was 
defaced.     One  tomb,   that  of  a  bishop, 
stood  uninjured,  and  the  lead  over  the 
east  end  of  the  altar  was    untouched. 
Soon  after  sunrise  Taswell,  then  a  West- 
minster boy,  visited  the  ruins,  and  says, 
**  And  now  let  any  person  judge  of  the  ex- 
treme emotion  I  was  in  when  I  perceived 
the  metal  belonging  to  the  bells  melting, 
the  ruinous  condition  of  the  walls,   with 
heaps  of  stones  of  a  large  circumference 
tumbling  down  with  a  great  noise  about 
my  feet,  ready  to  crush  me  to  death.      I 
prepared  myself  for  retiring  back  again, 
having  first  loaded  my  pockets  with  several 
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pieces  of  bell-metal."  Near  the  east  end 
of  the  church  he  saw  the  charred  body  of 
an  old  woman,  and  presently  he  met  burn- 
ing engines  hurried  from  the  irresistible 
flames.  In  this  fire  were  destroyed  the 
monuments  of  Bacon's  father,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Vandyck,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  ;  that  of  Donne  the  poet  was 'pre- 
served, though  in  a  mutilated  state. 

The  rebuilding  commenced  in  1673. 
King  Charles  promised,  1,000/.,  but  never 
seems  to  have  given  it.  The  duty  on  sea- 
coal  was  granted  by  parliament  for  the 
restoration.  Wren  made  two  designs  for 
Saint  PauPs — the  mutilated  model  of  one 
is  now  in  South  Kensington.  Its  form, 
that  of  a  Greek  cross,  did  not  please  the 
clergy.  There  is  a  tradition,  says  Dean 
Milman,  that  the  recesses  along  the  aisles 
of  the  nave  were  insisted  upon  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  wanted  them  as  side 
chapels  when  the  cathedral  should  be  used 
for  Roman  Catholic  worship.  Wren  him- 
self laid  the  first  stone,  June  21,  1675  ; 
but  the  king  was  not  present.  It  was 
thought  a  curious  omen,  that  the  stone  a 
workman  brought  to  mark  the  sight  of  the 
proposed  dome  had  carved  upon  it  the  one 
prophetical  word  Resurgam,  The  demo- 
lition of  the  old  building  was  very  labor- 
ious ;  the  walls  were  eighty  feet  high  and 
five  feet  thick  ;  the  tower  was  two  hundred 
feet  high.  With  eighteen  pounds  of  pow- 
der well  applied.  Wren  lifted  up  three 
thousand  tons  of  stone;  but  the  explo- 
sions alarmed  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
splinters  fell  dangerously  in  the  narrow 
streets  round  the  ruins.  Wren  then  tried 
the  battering-ram,  with  success.  Declar- 
ing that  he  would  build  for  eternity,  the 
great  architect  was  most  solicitous  about 
the  foundations.  Under  the  loam  of 
pottery  earth  he  found  sand,  and  under 
the  sand  firesh  water-shells,  which  he  took 
to  be  marine,  and  below  this  gravel  (sea- 
beach  he  called  it),  and  last  of  all  the  hard 
London  clay  that  underlies  the  whole  city. 
Avoiding  the  old  foundations,  which  would 
have  fettered  his  plans,  Wren  built  farther 
north  than  the  old  cathedral  In  Wren's 
great  design  for  rebuilding  London,  Saint 
Paul's  stood  in  a  large  square  in  the  midst 
of  a  spacious  street  ninety  feet  wide,  which 
was  to  run  from  Temple-bar  to  Aldgate. 
His  genius  also  planned  embankments  for 
the  Thames,  and  a  uniformity  of  houses. 
For  his  incessant  anxiety  as  architect  Wren 
received  only   200/.    a  year;  yet  in  ten 


years  the  walls  of  the  choir  and  side  aisles 
were  finished,  with  the  north  and  south 
circular  porticoes,  and  the  great  pillars  of 
the  dome  were  brought  to  the  same  height 

For  thirty  years  Wren  toiled  on,  thwart- 
ed and  tormented  in  every  possible  way 
by  the  commissioners  for  the  rebuilding. 
They  had  made  him  turn  the  Greek  cross 
into  a  Latin  one  ;  they  now  wrangled  with 
him  because  he  did  not  want  to  wall  in  the 
choir  with  an  organ-loft.  He  wanted  to 
use  mosaic — they  thought  it  too  costly  ; 
they  complained  that  he  delayed  the  work, 
that  he  used  railings  of  hammered  iron 
instead  of  cast,  that  the  great  bell  was  un- 
sound and  had  to  be  remade,  that  the 
clock  needed  too  frequent  repairs,  that  Jen- 
nings the  master  carpenter  allowed  his 
men  to  pilfer,  and  did  not  pay  them  the 
full  wages  allowed  him  for  them.  The 
commissioners  were  mean  and  unjust 
enough  to  withdraw  a  moiety  of  Wren's 
salary  till  the  work  was  finished.  Th«y 
took  out  of  his  hands  the  painting  of  the 
noble  cupola,  and  gave  the  work  to  that 
ambitious  piece  of  incompetence.  Sir 
James  Thomhill.  All  these  attacks  upon 
him  Wren  rebutted  firmly  but  steadfastly. 
Last  of  all,  contrary  to  Wren's  express 
wishes,  the  commissioners,  as  ignorant  as 
they  were  tasteless,  insisted  on  setting  up 
a  stone  balustrade  all  round  the  roof. 
Wren's  temper  for  once  forsook  him,  and 
he  wrote  in  emphatic  terms,  "  I  take  leave 
to  declare  I  never  designed  a  balustrade. 
Persons  of  little  skill  in  architecture  did 
expect,  I  believe,  to  see  something  they 
had  been  used  to  in  gothic  struttures,  and 
ladies  think  nothing  well  without  an  'edg- 
ing. I  should  gladly  have  complied  with 
the  vulgar  taste,  but  I  suspended  for  the 
reasons  following." 

The  mean  statue  of  Queen  Anne  in  the 
fore-court  was,  however,  one  of  Wren's 
mistakes.  Bird,  the  sculptoi^,  received 
for  it  250/.  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  tfie 
marble),  220/.  for  each  of  the  four  figures, 
and  50/.  for  the  shield  and  arms.*  For 
the  carvings  in  the  interior,  by  Gnnling 
Gibbons,  that  admirable  artist  received 
1,337/.  ^s.  $d.  Some  of  the  exterior  sculp- 
ture was  the  work  of  Gibber.  The  total 
sum,  says  Dean  Milman,  expended  was 
7367  752/.  2s.  7,\d, 

On  December  2,  1697,  the  thanksgiv- 
ing-day for  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  Saint 
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Paul's  was  opened  for  divine  service. 
King  William  was  not  present.  Bishop 
Compton  on  this  occasion  took  for  his 
tqxt,  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  Let  us  go  up  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  In  1710  Sir  Christopher  Wren — 
then  an  old  man — was  present  when  his 
son,  in  his  name,  attended  by  Mr.  Strong, 
the  master  mason  throughout  the  whole 
work,  and  a  body  of  London  Freemasons, 
laid  tlie  last  and  highest  stone  of  the  lan- 
tern of  the  cupola,  with  prayer  and  praise, 
In  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  49th 
of  his  office,  the  shameless  commissioners 
had  the  incomparable  baseness  to  dismiss 
Wren  from  his  office  of  Surveyor  of  Public 
Works.  A  blockhead  named  Benson  was 
chosen  as  his  successor,  by  some  German 
back-stair  influence,  so  the  report  went. 
This  man,  anxious  for  a  job,  falsely  re- 
porting that  the  House  of  Lords  was  in 
danger  of  falling,  was  threatened  with 
prosecution,  but  nevertheless  contrived  to 
retire  on  several  valuable  appointments. 
Wren  retired,  with  true  Christian  ])hilos- 
ophy,  to  a  house  at  Hampton  Court  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  blameless  life.  He 
lived  to  ninety-two ;  and  every  year,  says 
Horace  Walpole,  was  carried  to  Saint 
Paul's  to  see  his  completed  masterpiece. 

"While  Wren  with  sorrow  to  the  grave 
descends,"  Pope  writes ;  but  his  son  says : 
"  He  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  last 
£ve  years  of  his  life  in  contemplation  and 
studies,  and  principally  in  the  consolation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  cheerful  in  soli- 
tude, and  as  well  pleased  to  die  in  the 
shade  as  in  the  light."  He  died  as  he 
rested  after  dinner,  and  without  a  groan. 
The  body  of  this  great  man  lies  m  the 
place  of  honor,  the  extreme  east  of  the 
crypt ;  and  on  the  plain  marble  slab  with- 
in the  dusty  railings,  under  the  grated 
window,  is  the  following  simple  epitaph : 
**  Here  lieth  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
builder  of  this  Cathedral,  who  died  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1723,  and  of  his  age 
91."  The  nobler  epitaph— "Si  monu- 
iUentum  requiris,  circumspioe"— was  for- 
merly on  the  front  of  the  organ-gallery. 

The  triumphs  and  processions  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  form  an  important  part  of 
ilie  modern  history  of  Saint  Paul's.  The 
very  year  of  her  ascent  she  came  with 
great  pomp  to  thank  God  for  the  successes 
of  John  Earl  of  Marlborough  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
vind  Sir  George  Rooke  in  the  port  ^  "  '" 


where  they  had  sunk  many  Spanish  ships 
and  taken  rich  spoil  The  Queen's  throne 
was  covered  with  a  Persian  carpet,  and 
on  a  footstool  behind  her  sat  the  Countess 
of  Marlborough.  The  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons  were  present 
on  this  joyful  occasion,  as  well  as  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs.  The  old 
Whig  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir  Jonathan  Tre- 
lawney  ("And  shall  Trelawney  die?" — 
that  Trelawney) — preached  a  battle  ser- 
mon on  the  exulting  text,  "But  as  for 
you,  no  man  hath  been  able  to  stand  be- 
fore you  this  day."  The  Tower  guns, 
those  on  the  river,  and  those  in  St.  James's 
Park,  were  fired  three  times — once  as  the 
queen  took  coach  at  St  James's,  once 
when  the  Je  Deum  was  chanted,  and  the 
last  time  on  the  queen's  return  to  the  pal- 
ace. There  was  another  procession  to 
Saint  Paul's  for  the  victory  of  Blenheim ; 
another  when  Marlborough  forced  the 
French  lines  at  Tirlemont;  a  third  for 
Ramillies  and  Peterborough's  successes 
in  Catalonia ;  again  for  Oudenarde  ;  and 
lastly,  in  17 13,  for  the  welcome  peace  of 
Utrecht ;  but  this  last  time  the  queen  did 
not  come.  The  Houses  of  Parliament 
were,  however,  there ;  and  for  the  first 
time  the  cliarity  children  of  London— 
4,000  in  number — ^in  eight  rows,  occupy- 
ing a  space  of  620  feet,  were  assembled 
in  the  streets  round  Saint  Paul's.  The 
House  of  Brunswick  too  began  early  to 
express  their  admiration  of  the  cathedral ; 
for  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  1 714, 
the  king,  princes,  and  princesses  went  in 
state  to  Saint  Paul's ;  but  after  this,  says 
Milman,  there  were  no  more  royal  visits 
till  the  thanksgiving  of  George  III.  on  his 
recovery  in  1 789. 

For  seventy  years  no  English  king  en- 
tered Saint  Paul's  in  state.  The  citizens 
therefore  rejoiced  to  see  old  King  George 
III.  come,  with  all  the  insignia  of  rank, 
on  April  25,  1789,  on  his  recovery  from 
his  temporary  insanity.  Old  Queen  Char- 
lotte was  with  him,  the  scapegrace  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  present,  and 
6,000  charity  children  joined  in  the  service 
of  the  choir.  In  1797  the  king  canie 
again,  in  thanksgiving  for  our  naval  vic- 
tories. French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  flags 
were  borne  in  the  procession ;  the  latest 
of  these  trophies  was  from  glorious  Cam- 
perdown.  Lord  Duncan  baring  the  flag 
"f  De  Winter.     Nelson  was  present  at 
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this  ceremonial,  little  thinking  that  his  fu- 
ture grave  lay  beneath  the  very  spot  on 
which  he  then  trod. 

It  was  in  King  George  III/s  reign  that 
the  Royal  A<?ademy  generously  offered  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  cathedral.  Bishop 
Terrick  had  scruples,  and  the  plan  fell 
through.  Dean  Newton,  a  man  of  pro- 
fessed taste,  then  projjosed  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  West  should  fill  two  com- 
partments over  the  doors  near  the  com- 
munion-table. West's  drawing  was  a 
design  representing  God  giving  the  two 
tables  of  stone  to  Moses ;  Reynolds's 
was  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  a 
subject  which  he  afterwards  used  for  the 
window  at  New  College.  The  decoration 
of  St.  Paul's  by  the  Royal  Academicians 
went  no  farther.  On  March  3,  1792, 
Reynolds  was  interred  in  the  cathedral. 

The  fifst  statue  admitted  to  Saint 
Paul's  was  that  of  the  benevolent  Howard, 
the  second  that  of  Johnson.  According 
to  Dean  Milman,  Johnson,  whose  mind 
was  deeply  religious,  was  among  the  most 
frequent  and  regular  communicants  at  the 
altar  of  the  catfiedral.  It  was  Reynolds 
who  urged  for  the  admissioh  of  his  friend's 
statue  in  this  place  ;  Reynolds  himself  was 
the  third,  and  Sir  William  Jones  the  fourth. 
The  naval  heroes  commenced  with  Lord 
Rodney;  and  for  his  monument  Rossi, 
the  sculptor,  received  6,000/.  Next  came 
Lord  Howe,  who  was  followed  by  Lord 
Duncan  and  Earl  St.  Vincent.  Then  the 
standard  of  rank  was  lowered  by  national 
gratitude,  anct  simple  captains  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Valhalla — Westcott,  who 
fell  at  Aboukir,  and  Riou,  who  fell  before 
Copenhagen,  and  whom  Campbell  men- 
tions in  his  fine  fervid  poem,  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Baltic." 

But  under  the  centre  of  the  dome  lies 
the  greatest  of  all  these  heroes — Nelson. 
He  lies  in  a  sarcophagus  designed  for 
Wolsey  by  Torregiano,  the  contemporary 
of  Michael  Angelo.  It  had  been  thrown 
aside  at  Windsor  when  George  III.  made 
Wolsey' s  Chapel  a  cemetery  for  his  family. 
The  chief  mourner  at  the  funeral  was  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brother  preceded 
the  corpse  to  its  sublime  resting-place. 
Milman,  who  was  present  as  a  youth,  says, 
"I  remember  the  solemn  effect  of  the 
sinking  of  the  coffin.  I  heard,  or  fancied 
that  I  heard,  the  low  wail  of  the  sailors 
who  bore  and  encircled  the  remains  of 


their  admiral."  When  the  coffin  was  low- 
ered, these  sailors  tore  the  Union  Jack 
that  covered  it  into  shreds,  as  relics  of 
their  beloved  commander. 

In  the  crypt  also,  and  in  tlie  second 
place  of  honor,  lies  Wellington.  His 
sarcophagus  is  of  Cornish  porphyry — very 
grand  and  simple.  At  the  funeral,  from 
12,000  to  15,000  persons  were  present. 
Dean  Milman,  who  as  a  boy  had  seen 
Nelson  buried,  read  the  funeral  service 
over  the  corpse  of  Wellington. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  monuments 
in  Saint  Paul's  is  that  of  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne and  his  brother,  by  Baron  Maro- 
chetti,  in  one  of  the  alcoves  of  the  nave. 
It  is  of  black  marble,  and  represents  the 
gates  of  a  tomb  guarded  by  two  angels  in 
white  marble.  There  is  little  to  say  of 
the  monument  of  Turner,  who  rests  near 
Reynolds,  according  to  his  dying  wish,  or 
of  that  of  the  builder  of  a  bygone  Black'*- 
friar's-bridge. 

One  more  anecdote  about  Saint  Paul's, 
and  we  have  done.  On  December  23, 
1 8 10,  some  thieves  broke  into  the  sacristy 
and  stole  1,761  ounces  of  sacrament  plate, 
as  it  was  supposed,  aided  by  some  of  the 
humbler  officials.  The  thieves  had  opened 
and  re-locked  eight  doors  before  they 
reached  the  final  one  of  iron  nearest  the 
treasure.    The  plate  was  never  recovered. 

The  restoration  of  Saint  Paul's — the 
completion  it  may  be  rather  called — com- 
menced in  1858,  when  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  urging  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  a  series  of  special  evening  services  for 
the  masses,  whom  it  might  be  impossible 
to  attract  in  any  other  way.  Dean  Mil- 
man  replied  by  expressing  his  desire, 
"  that  instead  of  the  cold,  dull,  unedifying, 
unseemly  appearance  of  the  interiot,  the 
cathedral  should  be  made  within  worthy  of 
its  exterior  grandeur  and  beauty.  He 
hoped,"  he  said,  "  to  see  the  dull  white  of 
the  roof,  arches,  cornices,  capitals,  and 
walls  broken  and  relieved  by  gilding  and 
marble."  Very  soon  after,  a  committee 
was  formed  to  initiate  the  good  work.  It 
was  at  once  agreed  to  have  services  under 
the  dome,  and  to  carry  forward  the  deco- 
rations. Mr.  T.  Brown  gave  a  great  west 
window,  the  inner  railings  of  the  whisper- 
ing and  western  galleries  were  gilded,  and 
a  new  organ  for  the  evening  services 
erected  in  the  south  transept. 

It  is  never  hoped  nor  intended  to  rival 
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Saint  Peter's,  nor  does  our  church-service 
call  for  the  gorgeous  ceremonials  that  ap- 
peal to  the  senses  at  Rome ;  but  much 
has  been  done  to  relieve  the  grimy  deso- 
lation of  former  times.  The  chapels  are 
here  and  there  touched  with  color  ;  and 
the  gilding  is  pleasant  to  the  English  eye, 
when  craving  for  the  sunshine  with  which 
it  is  so  scantily  fed.  Nine  memorial  win- 
dows have  been  inserted  in  place  of  the 
temporary  ones  put  up  by  Wren.     There 


is  a  marble  memorial  pulpit  in  the  peri- 
style ;  statues  have  been  placed  in  the 
empty  niches ;  and  in  the  dome  itself  a 
great  picture  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
has  taken  the  place  of  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill's  dusty  and  dilapidated  grisailles.  But 
there  are  still  more  than  fifty  windows  to 
re-glaze  and  ornament ;  and  Sir  Christo- 
pher's apse  has  to  be  completed.  There 
are  rich  and  generous  men  in  London. 
May  the  good  work  prosper ! 


•  ♦» 


The  Spectator. 
CHANGE  AND  PROGRESS  IN  JAPAN. 


A  BRIEF  notice  in  the  Court  Circular  of 
the  presentation  to  the  Queen  of  Higashi- 
Fushimi-no-Miya,  a  Japanese  Prince,  lately 
come  to  England  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies — or,  in  other  words,  for  an  educa- 
tion— is  an  incident  scarcely  noticed  in  the 
whirl  and  dissipation  of  a  I^ondon  season. 
And  yet  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  a  nation.  It  is  the  evidence  of  a  change 
in  the  political  constitution  and  ideas  of  a 
whole  race  which  is  without  a  parallel  for 
its  completeness  and  suddenness,  in  either 
ancient  or  modem  history.  We  have  seen 
many  changes  of  the  most  startling  charac- 
ter in  Europe  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  restoration  of  Italy  as  a  sovereign 
power,  with  the  downfall  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  rule, — the  collapse  and  utter  ruin 
of  the  first  military  power  in  Europe, — and 
the  equally  sudden  and  unanticipated  re- 
suscitation of  the  German  Empire  under 
the  control  of  Prussia,  the  territories  of  the 
latter  increased  by  the  dismemberment  of 
France, — are  all  events  of  such  transcen- 
dent magnitude  and  importance,  that  all 
other  changes  in  the  destiny  of  nations 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe  may  well  be 
dwarfed  into  comparative  insignificance  in 
our  eyes.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  allow 
these  to  be  altogether  excluded  from  our 
view ;  and  we  may  advantageously  spare 
a  few  moments  from  the  pressure  of  nearer 
interests  to  realize  what  is  passing  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe. 

The  "  East "  is  ceasing  very  rapidly  to 
be  the  mere  "geographical  expression" 
Italy  was  once  derisively  considered. 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  both  stretch- 
ed their  arms  across  the  territories  which 
constitute  the  continent  of  Asia,  absorbing 
and  appropriating  no  small  portion  by  a 
process  of  conquest  and  annexation  com- 


bined. India  and  Central  Asia  have  in 
this  way  been  brought  in  great  degree  un- 
der European  rule.  The  Anglo-Saxon  on 
the  other  side,  crossing  the  continent  of 
the  New  World,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  now  stands  fronting  the  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese,  scarcely  separated  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean, — which,  in  these  days  of 
steam  and  commercial  enterprise,  is  little 
more  than  a  herring-pond.  Thus  from 
both  sides,  by  land  approaches  from  Eu- 
rope and  by  sea  from  California,  the  West- 
em  and  Eastem  races  from  opposite  p>oints 
of  the  compass  meet,  and  with  ideas  almost 
as  widely  opposed  as  their  positions  on  the 
map.  ,  A  great  commerce  has,  moreover, 
grown  up  within  the  last  few  years  between 
San  Francisco,  and  China,  and  Japan. 
The  Pacific  has  proved  no  greater  obstacle 
to  this  ever-increasing  intercourse  than  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  European  group  of 
nations.  In  thirty  days,  passengers  and 
goods  are  transported  from  one  coast  to 
the  other  with  ease  and  safety.  Whole 
fleets  of  steamers  keep  up  the  communi- 
cation,— and  thousands  Of  Chinese  emi- 
grants every  year  are  passing  over  to  make 
the  railroads,  till  the  cotton  fields,  and 
work  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  United 
States,  supplying  and  cheapening  their  la- 
bor market. 

That  our  descendants  there  and  the 
crowds  of  emigrants  from  our  own  shores 
which  annually  swell  their  numbers,  should 
rejoice  in  such  rapid  progress,  and  overflow 
in  self-gratulations  at  the  anticipation  of 
soon  becoming,  like  the  parent  State,  a 
great  Eastem  power,  with  dominant  influ- 
ence over  Mongol,  Chinese,  and  Japanese, 
is  very  natural.  Nor  are  such  sanguine 
hopes  so  utterly  devoid  of  solid  foundation 
as  many  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  be 
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apt  to  conclude.  China  and  Japan  are  con- 
scious of  what  is  to  them  a  common  dan- 
ger and  a  common  want.  The  danger  is 
that  of  territorial  encroachment  or  absorp- 
tion from  the  preponderating  power  and 
aggressive  character  of  Russia.  The  want, 
a  knowledge  of  European  arts  and  sciences 
— the  art  of  war  more  especially — and  the 
sciences  which  develop  the  strength  and 
multiply  the  resources  of  a  nation.  The 
best  antidote  to  this  danger,  and  the  read- 
iest means  of  supplying  the  want,  are  to  be 
found  in  closer  union  or  alliance  with  their 
nearest  neighbors,  after  the  Russians, — 
the  Americans.  And  that  these  are  not 
unwilling  to  extend  the  right  hand,  and  if 
need  be  material  aid  and  protection,  may 
be  inferred  from  many  circumstances, 
though  these  are  of  a  kind  to  escape  notice 
in  Europe.  The  Ntiv  York  Herald  was 
somewhat  too  precipitate  in  announcing 
that  an  uncle  of  the  Mikado  had  been  sent 
to  America  as  an  Envoy  of  Japan.  But 
the  error  is  rather  one  of  time  than  of  fact, 
— foreshadowing  something  in  the  future 
instead  of  keeping  to  the  present ; — the 
fact  being  that  the  Mikado  has  directed 
.  three  Princes  of  the  blood,  nearly  related 
to  him,  to  proceed  to  foreign  countries  for 
purposes  of  study, — one  to  proceed  to 
Prussia ;  one,  who  has  lately  arrived,  to 
remain  in  England ;  and  one  to  stop  in 
America.  A  cliarge  d'affaires  has  also 
been  appointed  to  represent  Japan  in  each 
of  these  countries.  A  large  number  of 
Japanese  students,  many  of  them  sons  of 
officers  and  high  functionaries,  have  been 
similarly  distributed  for  their  education. 
There  are  at  this  moment  fqrty-six  located 
in  England.  We  can  easily  understand, 
therefore,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  spoke  in  all  sincerity  to  one  of  these 
Princes,  when  he  told  him  that  the  United 
States  had  seen  **  with  pride  the  young  men 
of  Japan  coming  there  to  receive  scientific 
education,"  and  that  "  he  would  take  great 
pleasure  in  contributing  to  make  their  res- 
idence in  the  Country  both  agreeable  and 
useful  to  them." 

A  revolution  more  strange  than  any  re- 
corded in  history  has  recently  been  effected 
in  Japan,  and  is  thus  revealed  to  us. 
Since  the  American  Commodore  in  1853 
first  threw  open  the  doors  previously  closed 
to  all,  and  gave  entrance  not  to  merchants 
and  their  goods  only,  but  to  ideas  of  prog- 
ress, and  new  hopes  and  fears  as  well  as 
interests,  another  nation  has  sprung  into 


existence,  and  is  now  preparing  to  run  a 
race  with  European  States.  From  a  long 
sleep  of  isolation  and  feudalism,  with  stereo- 
typed laws,  and  customs  from  which  no  one 
under  penalty  of  death  was  at  liberty  to'^de- 
viate  by  a  hairsbreadth,  they  were  rudely 
awakened  by  the  apparition  of  an  Ameri- 
can squadron,  with  a  summons  to  enter 
the  comity  of  nations,  and  the  alternative 
of  being  treated  as  enemies  of  the  human 
race.  Both  the  message  and  the  messen- 
gers must  have  come  upon  the  Japanese 
Daimios  with  something  of  the  effect  of  an 
earthquake  strong  enough  to  rouse  the 
Seven  Sleepers.  To  realize  their  position 
and  feelings  one  must  be  able  to  picture 
their  dream  of  security, — the  completeness 
of  their  previous  isolation,  and  undisturbed 
conviction  of  their  power  to  maintain  it 
against  the  world.  From  this  to  pass  in  a 
single  night  to  the  knowledge  that  a  squad- 
ron was  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo 
menacing  the  capital,  and  with  an  express- 
ed determination  on  the  part  of  a  great 
Western  power  to  open  intercourse  with 
the  country,  was  a  transformation  far  tran- 
scending Rip  Van  Winkle's  experience  on 
his  return  to  the  waknig  world.  The  poli- 
cy loudly  proclaimed  by  Taiko  Sama  250 
years  before,  as  the  unalterable  rule  of 
Japan,  had  remained  until  that  fatal  morn- 
ing undisturbed  and  unquestioned.  This 
is  what  Taiko  Sama,  the  founder  of  the  Ty- 
coon's dynasty,  now  no  more,  announced, 
in  a  letter  addressed  in  1591  to  the  Portu- 
guese Viceroy  of  Goa,  who  had  dared  to 
propose  friendly  relations  and  intercourse: 
— "  Japan  is  the  realm  of  the  Kami,  that 
is  of  Sin,  the  beginning  of  all  things ;  and 
the  good  order  of  the  Government  depends 
upon  the  exact  observance  of  the  ancient 
laws,  of  which  the  Kami  arc  the  authors. 
They  cannot  be  departed  from  without 
overturning  the  subordination  which  ought 
to  exist  of  subjects  to  their  sovereign, 
wives  to  their  husbands,  children  to  their 
parents,  vassals  to  their  lords,  and  servants 
to  their  masters.  These  laws  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  good  order  within  and 
tranquillity  without.  The  Fathers  have 
come  to  these  islands  to  teach  another  re- 
ligion ;  but  as  that  of  the  Kami  is  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated,  this  new 
law  can  only  serve  to  introduce  into  Japan 
a  diversity  of  worship  very  prejudicial  to 
the  State.  It  is  on  that  account  that,  by 
an  Imperial  edict,  I  have  forbidden  these 
strange  doctors  to  continue  to  preach  their 
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doctrine.  I  have  even  ordered  them  to 
leave  Japan,  and  I  am  determined  not  to 
allow  anybody  to  come  thither  to  retail 
new  opinions." 

But  the  year  1853  brought  an  American 
Commodore  for  a  Plenipotentiary — "back- 
ed by  such  a  naval  force  as  would  secure 
him  a  respectful  hearing,"  with  instruc- 
tions "  to  show  a  resolution  not  to  take 
'  no '  for  an  answer  " — and  the  result  was 


interests  existing  between  our  respective 
peoples." 

Well  might  the  President  of  the  Great 
Republic  hail  the  arrival  of  these  students 
and  travellers  as  heralds  of  a  new  era  for 
their  nation,  in  terms  of  congratulation 
and  friendly  courtesy!  The  world  has 
never  before  seen  so  great  a  change  in  so 
brief  a  space  as  the  advent  of  these  Japan- 
ese Princes  demonstrates.     It  reads  more 


the  reluctant  and  oft-repented  reversal  of  like  a  description  of  the  transfomiadon- 
the  traditionary  policy  of  isolation, — soon  ^scene  of  a  pantomime  than  sober  history, 
to  be  followed  by  the  opening  of  its  ports  Y  — ^yet  history  it  is.  Within  the  last  ten 
to  trade,  under  the  pressure  of  English,  /  years  the  whole  social  and  political  fabric 
French,  and  Russian  negotiators,  following    of  the    State    has  been    revolutionized. 


in  the  track  of  the  United  States. 

Not  twenty  years  have  yet  passed,  and 
in  that  period,  short  as  it  is  in  the  life  of 
a  nation,  the  Japanese  have  cleared  at  a 
bound  the  space  of  centuries  which  inter- 
vened in  Europe  between  feudalism  and 
modern  institutions.  The  niavors  of  the 
palace,  with  their  dual  government,  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  feudal  and  military,  have 
all  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  there 
reigns  a  Kami-descended  sovereign  still,  but 
with  all  the  most  approved  constitutional 
forms  and  checks  on  despotic  rule.  The 
princely  feudatories  have  merged  into  a 
deliberative  House  of  Peers,  renouncing 
all  their  feudal  privileges ;  and  to  complete 
the  revolution  of  ideas,  three  of  the  princes 
of  the  Imperial  blood  are  now  in  Europe 
for  their  education  !  If  we  would  know 
with  what  object,  we  have  but  to  listen  to 
the  address  of  the  Prince  on  his  presentation 
to  the  President  at  the  White  House  at 
Washington  ; — "  Our  travellers  and  stu- 
dents, like  myself,  on  their  way  abroad, 
will  hereafter  become  better  acquainted 
with  your  country  and  people.  We  shall 
constantly  encourage  intercourse,  and  aim 
to  annually  increase  more  intimate  and 


The  present  descendant  of  a  race  oifain- 
kant  Sovereigns,  sleeping  and  dreaming 
away  their  weary  existence  among  their 
wives  and  concubines,  never  stirring  from 
the  precincts  of  his  palace-prison  under 
vigilant  guard  of  successive  usurping  Ty- 
coons, has  been -roused  from  the  lethargy 
of  ages.  He  now  not  only  reigns,  but 
goveras  a  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  will- 
ing and  devoted  subjects.  The  Tycoon, 
his  former  jailer,  is  deposed  and  banished, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  realm  have  gathered 
round  the  Mikado  to  guard  the  throne. 
Railroads  and  telegraphic  lines  in  that 
short  time  have  been  introduced.  Stran- 
ger still,  Japanese  Scrip  is  quoted  on  the 
Stock  Exchanges  in  Europe — and  at  98  to 
100— a  rate  which  many  of  the  oldest  Eu- 
ropean States  may  envy.  A  mint  from 
I>ondon  has  been  set  to  work,  and  the 
notes  for  a  paper  currency  are  now  prepar- 
ing in  Frankfurt  with  all  modem  improve- 
ments. A  penny  postage  stamp  and  a 
postal  service  are  also  preparing,  to  take 
the  place  of  two  naked  runners  and  a  pa- 
per bag.  Medical  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  with  anatomical  classes, — 
the  greatest  achievement  of  all,  perhaps. 


important  relations.     The  Government  of    Ironclad  steamers  ride   at  anchor  under 


Japan  is  well  aware  that  education  is  the 
basis  of  all  progress,  and  therefore  sends 
her  young  men  to  receive  a  scientific  edu- 
cation in  America  and  Europe,  hoping 
thereby  to  fitly  prepare  them  to  take  a 
wise  and  discriminating  part  in  the  affairs 
of  our  Government.  Our  Government 
has  commissioned  a  diplomatic  representa- 
tive to  this  country,  to  assure  you  that  it 
is  earnestly  seeking  for  permanent  prog- 
ress in  all  that  is  great  and  good,  as  rapid- 
ly as  it  can  acquire  these  cherished  ends, 
and  it  desires  particularly  to  cement  more 
closely  the  already  friendly  relations  and 


their  own  flag  where  not  a  score  of  years 
ago  an  American  squadron  took  the  na- 
tion by  surprise.  An  army  of  European- 
drilled  natives,  armed  with  the  best  breech- 
loaders, has  been  organized,  and  arsenals 
for  casting  cannon  are  in  operation.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  changes  which  place  Japan 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  Eastern  nations, 
distinguished  before  all  others  by  its  capac- 
ity for  progress  and  power  of  assimilating 
the  ideas  and  the  best  fruits  of  Western 
civilization. 

In  one  direction  they  appear  disposed 
to  adhere  resolutely  to  the  policy  so  loud- 
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ly  proclaimed  by  Taiko  Sama,  and  to  hark 
back  to  their  oldest  traditions.  They  still 
object  to  the  conversion  of  their  people, — 
if  they  no  longer  prohibit "  strange  doctors 
continuing  to  preach."  They  have  quite 
recently  swept  away  whole  villages  and 
doomed  their  inhabitants  to  death  or  sla- 
very for  listening  to  missionaries.  They 
seem,  indeed,  disposed  to  go  further  still, 
and  to  uproot  Buddhism,  which  came  from 
China,  according  to  Japanese  chronolo- 
gists,  some  500  years  B.  C,  superseded  in 
a  great  degree,  but  never  entirely,  the  na- 
tive religion,  in  which  the  Supreme  Being 
is  worshipped  without  any  kind  of  idolatry. 
This  ancient  and  purer  faith,  it  is  said,  the 
Japanese  ruler  is  now  bent  on  rostoring, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  And  it 
may  be  remembered  that  in  none  of  their 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  could  they  be 
induced  to  admit  the  toleration  clause  im- 
posed hy  force  majeure  upon  the  Chinese. 
Looking  to  the  sudden  and  sweeping  char- 
acter of  the  changes  above  enumerated,  it 
might  be  imagined  that  the  Japanese,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  Honolulu,  had  simply 
fallen  under  the  sway  of  certain  enterpris- 
ing Americans,  who  had  obtained  suffi- 
cient influence  to  revolutionize  the  State, 
and  place  themselves  in  office  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  constitution  on  an  Euro- 
pean model.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
taken  place.  The  Japanese  are  their  own 
regenerators,  although  a  few  foreigners 
have  been  taken  into  their  service*.  And 
no  better  proof  is  needed  than  this  tenden- 


cy  to  revert  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  cast 
out  that  which  has  been  so  long  natural- 
ized among  them  as  a  foreign  importation. 
When  will  China  acknowledge  **  educa- 
tion is  the  basis  of  all  progress,"  and  prog- 
ress itself  an  essential  condition  of  the 
permanent  well-being  and  development  of 
a  nation  ?  They  are  as  far  from  it  now  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Kublai  Khan,  the 
Mongol  conqueror  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. And  they  cling  as  obstinately  to 
their  Asiatic  love  of  repose,  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  their  detestation  of  all  in- 
novation and  progress,  as  in  the  days  of 
Confucius,  who  lived  500  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  All  hon6r  to  the  Japanese, 
then,  who  bid  fair  to  be,  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  globe,  what  the  British  island- 
ers have  been  on  this — the  pioneers  of 
progress — and  with  their  courage  and  en- 
terprise to  realize  Taiko  Sama's  dream, — 
if  not  of  annexing  the  inert  colossus, 
China,  only  separated  by  a  narrow  belt  of 
sea,  of  far  outstripping  it  in  the  race  of  life 
and  the  acquirement  of  power  to  maintain 
their  independence, — not  by  hermetically 
closing  their  ports,  but  by  freely  opening 
them  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 
Not,  as  the  Chinese  vainly  strive,  by  refus- 
ing access,  so  far  as  they  dare,  and  blindly 
treading  round  and  round  the  same  vicious 
circle  of  ignorance  and  prejudice ;  but  by 
going  forth  with  their  eyes  wide  open  into 
all  lands,  and  profiting  by  the  experience 
and  accumulated  results  of  ages  of  prog- 
ress and  scientific  culture. 


♦  ♦♦- 


The  Academy. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORK  IN  ROME  UNDER  THE  NEW  REGIME. 


RonUt  January  f  1871. 
Not  many  days  had  passed  after  the 
ever  memorable  20th  September,  1870, 
when  the  newly  established  journals  of 
Rome  announced  that  the  government  of 
the  Royal  Lieutenant  had  assigned  300,- 
000  francs  per  annum  to  the  works  of  ex- 
cavation and  repair  in  the  sphere  of  monu- 
mental antiquity,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  museums,  especially  the 
Capitoline,  in  this  city.  On  the  1 1  th  Nov.* 
appeared  in  the  Gazzetta  ufficiale  di  Roma 
an  edict  of  General  I..amarmora,  to  the 
effect  that  the  former  "  Commissariat  of 
Antiquities,"  presided  over  by  the  Baron 
Pietro  Visconti,  is  abolished,  and  a  "  su- 
perintendence for  the  excavating  of  anti- 


quities and  the  guardianship  and  preser- 
vation of  monuments  in  the  province  of 
Rome"  created  in  lieu  thereof;  this  board 
to  be  composed  of  a  superintendent  and 
six  counsellors,  the  former  and  two  of  the 
latter  to  be  appointed  by  government,  the 
other  four  counsellors  by  the  Provincial 
Deputation  and  Municipal  Junta  of  Rome. 
Another  clause  of  the  same  edict  nominates 
to  the  post  of  superintendent  the  Commen- 
datore  Pietro  Rosa,  who  has  so  long  and 
ably  directed  the  works  on  the  Palatine  in 
the  Famese  gardens,  purchased  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon;  and  two  artists — 
Prof.  Bonopiani  for  paintings,  and  the 
Cav.  Tadalini  for  sculptures — are  nom- 
inated as  assessors  to   superintend  the 
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discovery  and  destination  of  objects  found. 
Through  other  sources  I  learn  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  endowment,  300,000  fr.  per 
annum,  is  confided  to  a  triumvirate  alike 
responsible ;  namely,  the  Signor  Rosa, 
Signor  Gori-— a  well  known  Roman 
archaeologist — and  Signor  Tocca,  an  artist. 
The  first  projects  adopted  by  the  newly 
constituted  body,  and  recommended  by 
authorities,  was  the  prosecution  of  the 
works  on  the  Palatine,  and  purchase  of 
another  estate  (pertaining  to  the  nuns  of 
a  convent  there  situated),  contiguous  to 
the  Farnese  on  that  "  Imperial  Mount," 
in  order  that  the  area  of  excavations  may 
be  extended  over  -the  entire  hill ;  also  the 
reducing  of  the  Forum,  at  least  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  to  its  original  level,  and  alike  laying 
open  the  ancient  level  (long  covered)  be- 
tween the  Forum  and  the  Colosseum ; 
also  the  undertaking  of  similar  works  in 
the  Forum  of  Augustus,  and  purchasing 
of  ground  therein  comprised  from  rtie 
nuns  of  the  Nunziatella  convent  Rosa's 
project  is  to  restore  to  the  extent  possible 
the  Julian  Basilica  (first  discovered,  but  in 
vaguely  discernible  ruins,  about  12  years 
ago),  with  the  ancient  material  found  on  the 
site.  The  new  government  has  purchased 
from  the  ex-Emperor  the  Farnese  estate 
on  the  Palatine  for  360,000  fr..  Napoleon 
III.  having  purchased  it  from  the  ex-King 
of  Naples,  in  1861,  for  10,000/.  sterling  ; 
and  not  long  afterwards  another  well- 
advised  purchase  by  the  Royal  Lieuten- 
ancy was  announced,  that  of  the  Braschi 
estate,  near  Tivoli,  containing  the  vast 
and  long-neglected  ruins  of  the  Villa  of 
Hadrain,  another  site  for  archaeologic  un- 
dertakings to  commence  before  long  as 
expected. 

Walking  on  the  Forum  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  some  30  or  40 
men  at  work  on  the  newly  ordered  scavi 
around  the  Julian  Basilica  and  the  column 
of  Phocas.  Returning  I  have  noticed  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  laborers, 
affording  proof  of  the  intent  to  carry  out 
the  promise  officially  given  that  200  work- 
men are  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  archaeo- 
logic superintendence.  The  ruins  of  the 
Basilica  are  laid  open  to  somewhat  greater 
extent,  but  without  any  important  results 
hitherto.  Under  the  majestic  arcades  of 
the  other  Basilica,  that  of  Constantine 
(long  miscalled  the  "Temple  of  Peace"), 
have  been  found  an  ancient  conduit  and 
some  fragments  of  sculpture,  among  which 


a  bust  and  a  mutilated  female  statue  are 
noticeable. 

Not  without  regret  did  I  see  for  the  first 
time  the  change  recently  wrought  within 
the  Colosseum  by  stripping  those  ruins  of 
all  the  graceful  draperies  provided  by  na- 
ture, tlie  over-shadowing  forest  trees,  the 
luxuriant  plants  and  hanging  tapestries  of 
wild  growth,  that  concealed  yet  beautified 
Byron's  lines — 

**  The  garland  forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear, 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Caear's  head  **— 

will  henceforth  be  no  longer  applicable  to 
the  gigantic  skeleton  of  the  wondrous  am- 
phitheatre. Yet  I  cannot  altogether  agree 
with  the  sentimental  reprobation  called 
forth  by  this  proceeding.  The  few  spread- 
ing roots  of  large  trees  and  of  the  utterly 
unchecked  vegetation,  which  added  so 
much  to  the  picturesque  aspect,  were  un- 
doubtedly accelerating  the  progress  of  de- 
cay. The  artist  may  condeipn,  but  the 
archaeologist  must  rejoice  in  this  case. 

On  the  1 6th  December,  the  German 
Archaeologic  Institute  commenced  its 
weekly  sessions  for  the  winter  in  its  well- 
stocked  library  in  the  Capitol ;  and  on  this 
occasion  very  interesting  papers  were  read 
by  Prof.  Henzen,  the  Cav.  di  Rossi,  and 
another  gentleman ;  some  remarkable 
terracotta  busts,  serving  as  antefixes 
in  Etruscan  tombs  lately  opened  at  Cer- 
veteri  (the  antique  Caere),  and  several 
photographs,  were  exhibited  ;  the  attend- 
ance was  unusally  numerous.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  above-named  gentlemen,.  I 
may  mention  the  present  litefary  under- 
takings on  which  Dr.  Henzen  and  Cav.  di 
Rossi  are  engaged :  the  former  on  the 
completion  of  his  Corpus  Inscriptionum  ; 
the  latter  on  the  3d  volume  of  his  Roma 
sotteranea^  already  so  celebrated  a  work, 
and  another,  the  2d  volume  of  his  Inscrip- 
Hones  Christiana — the-  first  having  been 
pubUshed  a  few  years  ago.  His  BolUtino 
of  Sacred  Archaeology  continues  to  be 
issued,  and  in  a  new  series  of  improved 
form  and  typography. 

On  the  30th,  the  British  Archaeological 
Society  commenced  its  sessions — also 
weekly,  and  held  on  the  Friday  evenings 
at  half-past  eight  in  the  Palazzo  Poli.  For 
this  inaugural  meeting  Mr.  Parker  was 
ready  with  a  very  interesting  report  on  the 
excavations  and  antiquarian  discoveries 
in  Rome  during  the  year  ;  dwelling  also  on 
the  present  prospects  both  of  that  society 
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and  of  archaeologic  undertakings  in  or 
near  this  city  generally.  No  discoveries 
oi primary  importance  entered  into  this 
review,  except,  indeed,  one,  and  that  so 
interesting  that  I  cannot  attempt  here  to 
do  justice  to  it — the  Mithraic  Temple 
found,  a  few  months  ago,  under  the  church 
of  S.  Clemente  in  the  researches  intelli- 
gently carried  on  by  Father  MuUooly, 
prior  of  the  Irish  Dominicans,  who  have 
their  convent  beside  that  ancient  basilica. 
This  temple  may  be  suppo'sed  to  repre- 
sent the  sacred  cavern  of  Mithras,  with  its 
vaulted  roof  pierced  by  eleven  large  sky- 
light windows,  its  altar  and  platform  for 
sacrifice  in  sitUy  and  other  highly  interest- 


ing details.  A  statuette  of  the  god,  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth  from  the  rock,  was 
found  about  the  same  time,  though  not 
within  the  temple,  by  the  learned  prior, 
who  has  caused  photographs  to  be  made 
of  these  as  well  as  all  other  objects  brought 
to  light  through  his  means.  This  repre- 
sentation of  the  Oriental  god,  issuing  out 
of  the  parent-rock,  is  unique  ;  the  hands 
are  alone  wanting ;  but  from  the  attitude  of 
the  arms,  it  is  evident  that  they  both  held 
certain  symbols,  perhaps  torches.  A  pa- 
per on  this  Mithraic  Temple  is  promised 
by  the  British  archaeologists,  to  be  written 
by  the  Cav.  Visconti. 

C.  J.  Hemans. 


■♦♦^ 
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There  is  scarcely  any  nation  in  the 
world  which  has  excited  so  little  curiosity 
among  us  of  late  years  as  the  Dutch. 
They  have  fallen  from  their  former  high  es- 
tate ;  their  language  is  only  of  use  in  Hol- 
land itself;  and  again,  the  run  of  trade  is 
such,  that  though  the  Dutch  are  large  buy- 
ers in  England,  they  have  few  manufac- 
turers to  tempt  Englishmen  to  go  there 
to  buy,  while  tourists  merely  pass  through 
the  country  on  their  way  to  more  pictur- 
esque and  sublimer  scenes.  But  surely 
as  on  the  whole  there  are  no  people  in 
the  world  who  so  nearly  resemble  our- 
selves in  all  essential  points  of  character 
and  turns  of  thought,  there  is  none  so  de- 
serving of  our  intimate  knowledge ;  for  an 
Englishman,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  spend  some  time  with  Dutch  friends 
either  in  town  or  country,  cannot  fail  to 
notice  many  ways  and  habits,  now  old- 
fashioned  and  passing  from  among  our- 
selves, which  the  "Dutch  conquest"  by 
William  introduced  here,  and  which  are 
still  strong  and  vigorous  there  ;  while  he 
will  see  many  things  peculiar  to  their 
domestic  habits  which  of  course  will  en- 
tirely escape  the  notice  of  the  passing 
traveller. 

An  Englishman  has  for  so  many  years 
past  been  accustomed  to  see  the  rapid 
growth  of  towns,  and  to  hear  of  their 
population  doubling  every  fiftieth  year  or 
so,  that  he  can  hardly  bring  himself  to 
credit,  what  is  nevertheless  most  true,  that 
a  country  like  Holland,  which  formerly 


played  so  important  a  part  in  the  world, 
and  is  now  in  an  eminent  degree  thriving 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  progressive, 
should  remain  almost  stationary  in  the 
numbers  of  its  population,  and  scarcely  ever 
see  its  towns  expand  beyond  their  ancient 
limits.  For  two  centuries  previous  to  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  building  of  an  en- 
tirely new  house  was  quite  an  event  in 
the  history  of  Amsterdam.  The  city  was 
big  enough  for  the  people,  for  one  thing. 
For  another,  the  expense  of  sinking  a 
foundation  is  so  great  that  he  must  be  a 
wealthy  Dutchman  who  shall  attempt  the 
feat.  His  forefathers  sunk  piles  seventy 
feet  long  through  the  mud  into  the  clay, 
and  he  must,  if  he  would  build  an  entire- 
ly new  house,  do  the  same.  He  there- 
fore generally  contents  himself  with  the 
old  house,  the  foundation  of  which,  of 
mere  wooden  piles,  is  often  as  much  as 
six  or  seven  hundred  years  old.  Every 
house,  in  so  far  as  the  shell  is  concerned, 
is  constructed  in  the  same  way.  The 
tops  of  the  long  seventy-foot  piles  are 
driven  down  to  a  depth  of  about  six  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  upon  them  is  fast- 
ened a  stout  platform  of  planks  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  wood-work  being  constantly 
covered  with  water,  this  foundation,  once 
laid,  seems  to  be  almost  indestructible. 
Upon  the  platform  is  raised  the  house, 
with  very  strong  walls  of  stone  or  clinker 
brick,  tied  together  so  firmly  with  nu- 
merous transverse  beams,  that  at  the 
top  of  a  merchant's  house,  seven  or  eight 
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stories  high,  may  often  be  found  a  ware- 
house containing  the  heaviest  iron  goods. 
Each  house  commonly  stands  completely 
detached  from  its  neighbor  ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  though  a  very  violent  earth- 
quake might  topple  these  structures  over 
bodily,  it  could  not  shake  them  to  pieces. 

Although  many  houses  in  Amsterdam, 
as  they  at  present  stand,  are  of  much 
older  date,  a  very  great  number  of  them 
are  about  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  the  time  of  Dutch  pre- 
eminence, when  Van  Tromp,  or  Tromp 
simply,  as  they  call  him,  swept  the  seas, 
and  the  Dutch  were  the  carriers  of  the 
world.  Guilders  were  plentiful,  and 
stocks  there  were  none.  The  merchant 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  profits 
of  his  private  fleet :  for  land  was  not  to 
be  bought  for  money.  Some  buried  the 
coin  under  the  hearthstone ;  some  were 
glad  to  get  one  per  centum  on  loan,  and 
all  seem  to  have  lavished  countless  sums 
in  building  and  adorning  their  houses.  A 
Hollander  was  asked  the  other  day,  what 
the  city  palace  in  Amsterdam  cost  in  the 
building ;  he  laughingly  answered  (and  it 
is  quite  true,  by  the  way),  "  They  were  so 
ashamed  of  their  own  extravagance  that 
they  burnt  the  accounts,  and  so,  no  one 
knows ! " 

A  substantial  Amsterdammer's  house, 
plain  only  on  the  outside,  is  resplendent 
with  white  marble  and  glorious  with  carved 
work  within.  The  walls  of  the  chief 
rooms  have  often  been  painted  by  first- 
rate  artists,  and  Italian  sculptors  must 
have  had  a  fine  time  of  it  in  the  wealthy 
city,  for  their  hand  is  to  be  seen  on  cor- 
nice and  balustrade  in  many  a  simple 
merchant's  house. 

The  British-bom  bow-window  is  not 
often  to  be  seen  even  in  the  country,  and 
the  more  antique  oriel  seems  never  to 
have  been  adopted  by  post-Reformation 
architects.  But  Mevrouw  is  not  without 
the  power  of  seeing  up  and  down  the 
street  at  will,  as  she  sits  at  her  work ;  for 
by  the  little  spiegelen — spy-mirrors — sus- 
pended upon  strong  metal-work  on  either 
side  of  her  sitting-roon  window,  she  can 
calmly  survey,  herself  out  of  view,  the 
passing  crowd  and  scene  below. 

The  basement  floor  is  always  raised  a 
few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
to  steal  a  little  height  in  air  for  the 
kitchen,  the  floor  of  which  is  even  then  a 
foot  or  two  below  the  level  of  the  under- 


lying ooze,  but  of  course  ooze-tight  with 
cement — Bettinji,  the  cook,  is  stout  and 
healthy  notwithstanding — and  ascending 
from  the  street  by  a  flight  of  five  or  six 
steps,  a  very  solid  door  admits  you  to  a 
long  and  narrow  passage,  lofty  and  mar- 
bled on  either  side,  and  lighted  by  glass 
above  the  door.  The  drawing  room,  or 
not  unusually,  the  counting-house,  with 
this  passage,  takes  up  the  entire  width  of 
the  house. 

The  first  t*hought  one  has  on  entering 
any  Dutch  chamber,  a  drawing-room  not 
excepted,  is,  "  How  very  long ! "  the 
next,  "  How  very  bare  ! "  Everything  is 
handsome ;  but  there  is  so  little  of  it. 
No  lounging-chairs,  no  round  table  with 
knick-knackeries ;  a  cabinet  with  closed 
glass-doors  of  course,  chairs  placed  in 
formal  rows,  a  handsome  chandelier,  a 
stove-place,  and  that  is  all.  You  take 
a  seat,  and  perhaps  touch  the  wall  with 
your  elbow — lo  !  it  yields  to  the  touch. 
Wall-paper  is  a  misnomer  in  Holland. 
Paper-hangings  is  the  proper  word. 
These  sometimes  are  of  oil  paintings  on 
canvas,  sometimes  of  paper  stretched  on 
canvas  fastened  on  light  wooden  frames, 
which  can  be  taken  down  bodily  when 
their  gay  coverings  have  to  be  renewed. 
Evidently  these  are  the  next  descendants 
from  tapestry  and  arras.  The  walls  may 
be  damp,  and  very  probably  are  so,  but 
then  "  they  assume  a  virtue,  if  they  have 
it  not ; "  for  one's  eyes  are  never  offended 
in  Holland  by  dripping,  smeared,  washed- 
out  wall-paper. 

The  bed-rooms  are  also  but  scantly 
furnished,  and,  except  in  guest-chambers, 
one  does  not  often  see  a  chest  of  drawers 
or  a  wardrobe.  A  foreign  visitor,  indeed, 
is  apt  to  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
clothes,  until  he  discovers  that  doors  cun- 
ningly concealed,  open  into  cupboards  all 
about  the  room.  By-the-way,  Mevrouw 
always  hangs  her  dresses  in  these ;  she 
seldom  folds  them  in  a  drawer. 

At  the  top  of  the  house,  both  in  town 
and  country,  is  invariably  to  be  found  a 
spacious  laundry,  extending,  in  fact,  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  house.  In  this  the 
linen  is  stored  in  presses,  and  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  past  season,  winter  or  summer, 
all  duly  turned  inside  out,  hangs  on  pegs 
all  about.  Here,  twice  in  the  year,  Mev- 
rouw holds  her  grand  saturnalia.  With- 
out doubt  the  most  important  item  in  a 
Dutch  girl's  dowry  is  linen.     The  quantity 
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she  thinks  necessary  for  her  own  person 
and  for  household  purposes  is  enormous. 
But  then  it  should  be  known  that  she 
"washes"  (the  linen,  of  course)  but  twice 
in  the  year.  Cuffs,  collars,  and  muslins, 
she  says,  must  be  washed  often ;  but  all 
other  things  are  flung,  for  a  time,  into 
huge  buck-baskets  big  enough  for  half-a- 
dozen  Falstaffs  to  hide  in ;  indeed,  these 
are  astounding  baskets,  and  when  full 
will  weigh  four  or  five  hundredweight 
Every  house  has  a  block  and  pulley  firmly 
fixed  to  the  ornamented  coping  of  the 
roof,  which,  indeed,  is  purposely  con- 
structed to  carry  this  useful  machine,  and 
forms  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  all  the  Dutch  houses ;  and  by 
means  of  the  block,  these  huge  baskets 
are  readily  lifted  to  and  firom  the  laundry, 
and  furniture  or  heavy  articles  of  any  kind 
to  the  other  stories  through  the  windows. 
A  visitor  for  the  first  time  may  see  with 
amused  bewilderment  that  particularly 
lumbering  trunk  of  his  wife's,  which  has 
been  the  despair  of  railway  porters 
throughout  his  journey,  whipped  up  by 
invisible  hands  to  a  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  in  no  time,  and  disappear 
through  a  bedroom  window.  The  clothes 
are  simply  rough-washed  in  the  country, 
and  when  sent  back,  all  the  females  in 
the  house  set  to  work  for  a  good  fortnight 
to  mangle  and  iron,  starch  and  crimp ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  every  bit  of 
clothing  a  Dutch  young  lady  of  the  middle 
classes  is  wearing  has  thus  been  got  up 
by  her  own  fair  hands.  The  original  out- 
lay in  linen  is  no  doubt  large,  but  the 
cheap  mode  of  washing  pays  good  interest 
for  the  money. 

One  thing  is  very  remarkable  in  a 
Dutchman's  house.  You  never  see  open 
bookshelves,  and  a  stray  book  but  seldom. 
The  fact  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  all 
books  and  personal  property  are  stored 
away  in  the  treasury  cupboard  in  the  bed- 
room ;  and  next.  Paterfamilias,  while  ex- 
ercising a  rigid  censorship  over  all  light 
and  heavy  literature  dispersed  about  the 
house,  keeps  his  own  most  carefully  under 
lock  and  key.  The  books  he  has  are  not 
many ;  for  Holland  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  a  Hterature ;  and,  great  linguist 
though  he  be,  with  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  at  least  two,  sometimes  three  or 
four,  modem  languages  besides  his  own, 
he  contents  himself  with  a  few  well-bound 
standard  works  in  these;  and  for  light 


reading,  is  there  not  the  newspaper? 
Besides,  as  office-hours  are  generally  from 
nine  to  nine,  the  Dutchman  has  not  much 
time  for  reading,  and  gets  but  little  out  of 
books  when  he  has  once  laid  them  aside 
after  leaving  school,  and  entered  upon 
the  realities  of  life.  Juf  Vrouw*s  carefixlly 
hidden  bookshelves  are  filled  with  the 
neat  little  volumes  suppb'ed  by  the  public- 
spirited  pirate.  Baron  Tauchnitz;  and 
though  French  and  German  are  admitted 
only  after  a  most  careful  selection,  the 
paternal  censorship  admits  with  little  re- 
serve all  the  modern  English  works  of 
fiction  and  poetry,  in  which  a  daughter's 
choice  little  library  mainly  consists. 

If  it  be  true  that  there  can  be  no  real 
friendship  between  people  who  have  not 
eaten  and  drank  together,  the  laws  and 
customs  of  meals  are  of  high  importance. 

Was  it  not  even  at  ,  in  the  good  old 

days,  where  the  candidate  for  a  fellowship, 
having  passed  in  the  peerage  for  "  well- 
born," in  propria  gtue  maribus^  for  "  well- 
read,"  had  to  undergo  a  final  and  search- 
ing examination,  under  the  eyes  of  expe- 
rienced senior  dons,  as  to  the  most  polite 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  cherry-tart  stones, 
for  "  well-bred  I "  In  nothing  is  a  man 
so  severely  judged  as  in  his  behavior  at 
meals,  and  in  his  mode  of  conducting  them 
in  his  own  house ;  and  in  these  matters 
the  Dutchman  has  his  peculiarities. 

The  family  meet  in  the  morning-room 
for  what  may  be  called  a  very  literal 
"break-fast"  Mevrouw  sits  at  the  table, 
with  her  cherished  china  before  her,  and 
a  steaming  kettle  on  an  open  stove  by  her 
side  on  the  floor.  She  gives  to  each  a 
small  cup  of  delicious  tea,  or  not  quite  so 
good  coffee,  at  choice ;  and  this,  with  a 
single  sandwich,  of  thin-sliced  buttered 
black  bread,  flanked  by  the  halves  of  a 
little  new  white  roll,  must  content  the 
sharpest  morning  appetite  till  mid-day. 
All  is  over  in  five  minutes ;  and  a  terrible 
discomfiture  it  is,  on  the  first  morning 
of  trial,  for  him  who  has  flattered  his 
hungry  soul  by  visions  of  kidneys  or  a 
juicy  steak.  But  a  good  deal  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  slender  meal ;  for  when 
reconciled  to  it  by  use,  and  thus  gently 
stimulated  after  a  good  night  of  sleep, 
body  and  mind  are  in  better  condition  for 
real  hard  work  during  the  next  three  or  four 
hours — the  most  important  in  the  day — 
than  when  overburdened  by  a  heavy  break- 
ast :  crede  experto. 
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Mevrouw  at  once  proceeds  with  a  most 
important  operation — that  of  "washing- 
up."  She  would  no  more  entrust  her 
precious  china  to  the  hands  of  a  servant 
than  would  a  young  mother  the  cutting  of 
her  baby*s  eyelashes  to  the  under  nurse. 
It  is  even  said,  so  general  is  the  practice, 

that  her  most  gracious  M y  the  Q n 

of  H d  performs  the  like  anxious  task. 

Washed  and  wiped,  the  china  is  carefully 
put  away  and  locked  up  in  the  glass-sided 
cabinet  for  the  admiration  of  behold- 
ers until  the  next  meal ;  and  thus  these, 
as  well  as  other  valuable  works  of  art 
stored  in  sight,  are  not  kept  merely  for 
show,  but,  as  surely  is  their  proper  func- 
tion, are  put  to  constant  use.  The  gentle- 
men light  up  cigars  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  go  to  business. 

The  next  family  meeting  is  generally  at 
twelve.  Mevrouw,  her  china,  and  her 
kettle  are  there  as  before ;  but  this  time 
there  is  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  the  black  bread  sandwich 
is  supplemented  by  others  of  thin-sliced 
dried  meat.  The  meal,  however,  scarcely 
differs  from  the  earlier  one,  except  tliat 
there  is  a  larger  quantity  eaten,  and  a 
second  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  may  be  had. 
In  the  summer  months  light  Rhine  wines 
make  their  appearance.  "Wash-up"  as 
before,  inevitable  cigar,  and  separation. 

These  slight  snacks,  whets  to  appetite 
merely,  lead  up,  in  full  accord  with  the 
famous  principles  of  De  Quincey,  to  din- 
ner, the  great,  the  preponderating  meal, 
about  which,  as  he  almost  sublimely  says, 
"  the  whole  day  should  centre ; "  and  cer- 
tainly a  Dutch  dinner  is  a  tremendous  * 
fact.  During  one-half  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  it  is  impossible  to  be  unconscious 
that  you  have  not  dined,  and  during  the 
cnher,  not  to  be  conscious  that  you  have 
— the  facts  are  too  strong — appetite  and 
repletion.  Let  us  begin.  Suppose  the 
guests  to  be  seated ;  there  is  one  prelimi- 
nary which  seems  odd  to  one  accustomed 
to  the  audible  and  even  sonorous  grace 
before  meat  of  our  dear  old  rector.  The 
hostess  gives  a  peculiar  glance  round  the 
table,  says  a  few  soft  words,  among  which 
may  be  caught  something  like  "  prie ;" 
instantly  everybody  looks  steadily  down 
into  theplate  before  him,  and  the  discov- 
ery may  be  made  that  each  guest  is  sup- 
posed to  be  offering  his  own  silent  grace 
before  meat ;  and  before  the  stranger, 
not  being  a  Quaker,  has  time  to  recover 


his  bewilderment,  a  gentle  rustic  from  the 
dress  of  the  hostess,  announcing  that  she 
has  finished,  is  echoed  by  other  rustles 
from  all  sides,  and  eyes  look  up  with  the 
transient  gleam  of*  evanishing  piety. 

Fish,  flesh,  and  (not  so  commonly) 
fowl,  and  usually  plainly  cooked,  are  the 
staples.  The  Dutch  are  so  particular 
about  their  fish  being  perfectly  fresh  that 
a  good  housewife  is  not  satisfied  unless 
she  sees  them  actually  alive  either  in  the 
market  or  brought  swimming  in  water- 
tanks  to  her  door.  The  first  herring  of 
the  season  is  held  a  dish  of  luxury,  and 
five  shillings  is  a  common  price  for  an 
early  one.  Mighty  dishes  of  vegetables, 
boiled  and  afterwards  stewed  in  butter, 
appear  as  courses,  and  the  quantity  piled 
upon  one's  plate  is  at  first  embarrass- 
ing to  the  fleshly  appetite.  There  are 
four  or  five  varieties  of  the  kidney-bean, 
all  well  worthy  of  commendation  and  of 
being  cultivated  in  England  to  give  variety 
to  our  dinner  tables.  These  beans  are 
salted  in  large  earthen  jars,  or  preserved  • 
by  an  ingenious  plan  by  baking  for  winter 
use,  and  fresh,  salted,  or  preserved,  they 
are  brought  upon  the  table  throughout 
the  year,  when  other  green  vegetables  are 
not  to  be  had ;  for  without  his  great  plate- 
ful of  vegetables  per  se  no  Hollander 
holds  himself  to  have  properly  dined.  This 
may  take  the  place  of  the  plain  pudding 
among  ourselves,  which  is  almost  unknown 
in  Holland,  and  is  only  produced  in  com- 
pliment to  an  Engli^  visitor,  who  may 
well  be  amazed  at  the  fearful  mess  made 
of  it,  and  amused,  if  not  flattered,  by  a 
complaisance  to  his  depraved  tastes  ;  for 
it  comes  to  table  as  a  huge  dish  full  to  the 
brim  with  fruit,  covered  with  paste  of  the 
thickest  and  heaviest;  and,  baked  or 
boiled,  this  is  called  an  English  pudding  ! 
There  are  invariably  two  courses  of  solid 
meat ;  and  the  changes  are  rung  upon 
beef,  veal,  ham,  for  mutton  and  lamb  are 
scarcely  ever  eaten.  Good  mutton  is  not 
to  be  had  in  Holland.  There  is  some 
peculiarity  in  the  pastures  or  climate 
which  makes  mutton  very  rank  and  tal- 
lowy. The  poor  people  eat  it,  of  course, 
and  so  they  do  geese,  which  are  by  no 
means  looked  upon  as  a  luxury;  but  a 
greater  number  by  far  of  fat  sheep  than 
are  consumed  in  Holland  are  shipped  for 
the  En;5lish,  particularly  the  London, 
market ;  and  it  is  ^d,  Uiat  after  pastur- 
ing for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  Eng- 
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land,  the  over-rich  flavor  leaves  their  meat, 
which,  however,  when  brought  to  market 
is  still  inferior  in  quality  to  ordinary  Eng- 
lish bom  and  bred  mutton. 

The  amenities  of  the  table  and  its  cus- 
toms have  their  slight  peculiarities.     The 
piece  de  resistance  and  other  meat  dishes 
are  carved  by  the  host  into  slices  upon  a 
plate  which  is  passed  from  guest  to  guest, 
who  help  themselves  according  to  fancy, 
every  gentleman  having  previously  taken 
good  care  of  his  left-hand  lady,  his  own 
peculiar  charge.     A  stranger  will  soon  be 
taught  that  she  expects  him  to  choose  a 
slice  to  her  liking,  and  having  helped 
himself  and  passed  on  the  meat-plate,  to 
make  a  tender  inquiry  about  her  selection 
of  pickles,  for  he  cannot  but  notice  that 
she  has  meanwhile  been  making  a  solemn 
and  deliberate  survey  of  the  great  variety 
upon  the  table  :  pickles,  she,  and  every- 
body, invariably  eats  with  meat,  hot  or 
cold,  and  no  wonder,  the  quality  being 
really  superb.    The  great  pride  of  a  Dutch 
house-wife,  if  it  may  not  be  said  that  pre- 
serves are  a  greater,  is  pickles,  and  both 
of  them  make  a  great  show  upon  the  din- 
ner-table.    One  little  custom  prevails  in 
helping  a  fair  left  hand  neighbor  to  wine — 
the  gentleman  must  be  careful  to  pour  a 
few  drops  into  his  own  glass  first.  Whether 
this  be  simply  to  give  himself  the  benefit 
of  any  particles  of  dust  or  cork  upon  the 
top,,  or  be  actually  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient custom  of  tasting  to  deny  the  pres- 
ence of  poison  in  the  cup,  the  thing  is  al- 
ways done  to  the  last  glass.     Possibly  it 
may  even  be  the  heathen  custom  of  liba- 
tion, which  is  certainly  practised  by  the 
lower  classes  in  England ;  and  in  Holland 
the  ceremony  is  gone  through  even  with 
decanted  wine. 

The  Dutch  have  solved  the  great  eat- 
ing-with-the-knife  question  in  a  very  effec- 
tual manner  by  doing  away  with  the  temp- 
tation. Their  native  specimens  of  cutlery 
are  so  bad  that  in  using  them  there  can 
be  no  ever-recurring  pleasure  such  as 
may  be  had  in  wielding  a  well-balanced, 
smooth,  ivory-handled  Rodgers,  which  an- 
swers to  every  turn  of  the  wrist,  and  cuts 
so  clean  and  true  as  to  make  one  fancy 
even  the  toughest  beefsteak  negotiable 
into  tit-bits.  The  diner  in  Holland  is  ex- 
pected to  cut  up  his  meat  and  other  eat- 
ables all  at  once  upon  his  plate,  as  well 
as  he  can  manage  with  his  wretched  im- 
plement, which  he  then  gladly  deposits 


upon  a  glass  holder  by  his  side,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  eat  away  with  the  fork  alone, 
held  in  his  right  hand.  The  stock  of  cut- 
lery, bad  as  it  is,  cannot  be  very  large, 
for  one  knife  and  fork  is  all  the  allowance 
for  each  person  during  the  whole  dinner. 
The  various  dishes  of  fresh  fruit,  or  fruit 
preserved  entire,  such  as  peaches  and 
apricots,  are  handed  up  in  succession  to 
the  hostess  first,  who,  having  counted 
noses,  cuts  up  into  halves  or  quarters  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  guests  and  the 
quantity  of  fruit  upon  the  dish,  which  is 
then  passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  so  that 
whether  the  supply  be  plentiful  or  scanty, 
each  guest,  if  he  choose,  may  have  his 
fair  portion.  This  seems  to  be  a  hospita- 
ble method  ;  it  certainly  prohibits  on  the 
one  hand  the  display  of  selfish  dexterity, 
not  unseen  at  English  tables,  sometimes 
made  on  a  dish  of  fine  peaches,  when 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  to  partake,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  modest  forbear- 
ance which  leaves  the  i)eaches  untouched 
and  the  longing  soul  unsatisfied. 

Immediately  after  eating  has  ceased 
the  cigar-box  is  taken  round  by  the  chil- 
dren, if  any  are  present,  and  no  lady 
dreams  of  objecting,  nor  is  even  consent 
asked.  After  some  little  time  all  retire  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  Mevrouw  finds 
her  tea  equipage  ready  to  her  hand ;  and 
when  the  gentlemen  have  had  their  small 
cup  they  lounge  off  to  business  until  nine 
o'clock. 

These  hours  of  business  must  be  ter- 
ribly long  and  wearisome   to   the   poor 
clerks ;  for  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
hard  work  goes  on  all  die  time.     Occa- 
sionally, of  course,  there  is  a  press  of  bu- 
siness, which  may  engage   them  closely 
during  the  whole  twelve  hours;   but   as 
the  last  few  hours  are  commonly  spent  in 
gossip,  as  is  also  the  case  with  shopmen, 
it  does  seem  that  an  early  closing  move- 
ment would  not  be  amiss.     It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  rule  of 
the  Dutch  merchant  in  his  ofliice,  and  of 
the  tradesman  in  his  shop,  is  very  much' 
of  that  patriarchal  kind  which  is  almost 
defunct  among  ourselves.     He  considers 
it  his  duly  to  look  after  the  morals  of  his 
dependents  quite  as  much  as  to  insist 
upon  their  work  being  properly  done,  and 
so,  unwisely  perhaps,  keeps  them  under 
the  supposed  restraint  of  business  late 
enough  for  the  longing  for  dissipation  to 
yield  to  the  stronger  desire  for  sleep. 
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The  amusements  and  occupation  of 
an  evening  at  home  in  a  family  in  easy 
circumstances,  which  is  the  sort  of  family 
whose  daily  life  has  been  here  described, 
are  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  of  civilization,  and  those  in  Hol- 
land are  no  exception.  A  little  music, 
needlework,  and  reading,  with  pleasant 
chat  and  small  games,  not  forgetting  the 
preparation  of  lessons  by  the  children, 
pass   away   the   time  until   ten   o'clock, 


when  after  another  "coffee -drinking," 
very  similar  to  the  early  morning  meal, 
the  family  retire  to  rest. 

It  still  remains  to  give  some  account 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  country- 
life,  births,  weddings,  and  deaths,  court- 
ing and  religious  practices,  all  of  which 
will  show  the  truth  of  the  adage  "  autres 
pays,  autres  moenrs,"  even  in  the  case  of 
our  first  cousins  the  Dutch,  and  will  form 
the  subject  matter  of  another  chapter. 


The  Spectator. 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THAT  HEATHEN  CHINEE." 


Humor  had  a  great  part  in  solving  the 
Slavery  question  in  America; — ^for  with- 
out the  sparkling  and  abundant  humor  of 
the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  and  the  equally 
powerful  though,  perhaps,  not  equally 
sparkling  humor  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cab- 
in," and  its  successors,  the  Slavery  crisis 
in  the  United  States  would  certainly  have 
come  much  later  than  it  did,  or,  had  it 
come  when  it  did,  would  have  found 
opinion  much  less  ripe  for  action  than  it 
actually  was  when  the  struggle  began. 
And  now  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a 
stroke  of  humor,  of  a  very  much  slighter 
kind  indeed,  though  the  work  of  a  genius 
very  fresh  and  genuine  of  its  kind,  will  go 
far  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  Chinese 
immigration  into  California  and  the  States 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  new  world.  Mr. 
Bret  Harte, — ^whose  genius,  as  indicated 
by  his  "  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp "  and 
otlier  prose  tales,  has  certainly  been  rather 
in  the  direction  of  pathos  than  of  mere 
humor,  though  his  pathos  always  touches 
the  borderland  of  the  grotesque,  gaining 
thereby  fresh  pathos,  instead  of  losing 
any, — has  published  a  ballad  on  "That 
Heathen  Chinee"  so  penetrating  in  its 
subdued  satire  of  the  American  selfishness 
which  is  the  main  strength  of  the  cry 
against  "the  cheap  labor"  of  the  Chinese, 
that  it  is  asserted  to  have  turned  the  tide 
of  feeling  against  the  party  which  wishes 
to  prohibit  the  Chijiese  immigration.  Yet 
so  restrained  is  the  satire,  that  the  politi- 
cian most  vehemently  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Chinese  labor,  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  when  his  ballad 
was  first  published,  to  thank  him  for  it, 
writing,  of  course,  under  the  impression 
that  the  ballad  was  a  new  and  powerful 
blow  struck  on  his  own  side  of  the  ques- 


tion. Of  course,  if  the  story  is  true,  the 
politician  in  question  must  have  been 
somewhat  thickheaded,  for  it  would  not 
be  easy  for  a  moderately  intelligent  man 
to  avoid  seeing  that  Mr.  Bret  Harte 
wished  to  delineate  the  Chinese  simply  as 
beating  the  Yankee  at  his  own  evil  game, 
and  to  delineate  the  Yankee  as  not  at  all 
disposed  to  take  offence  at  the  "cheap 
labor  "  of  his  Oriental  rival,  until  he  dis- 
covered that  he  could  not  cheat  the  cheap 
laborer  half  so  completely  as  the  cheap 
laborer  could  cheat  him.  Still,  the  blun- 
der, or  it  may  be  the  rumor  of  the  blunder, 
points  clearly  to  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  humor  displayed  in  this 
ballad,  and  in  one  or  two  others  of  the 
same  kind,  which  are  published  side;  by 
side  with  it  in  the  volume*  from  which  'we 
take  it, — the  extreme  reticence  of  style,— 
a  reticence  which  if  expressed  in  less  ver- 
nacular language  would  indicate  the  re- 
serve of  cultivated  indifference,  —  with 
which  the  writer  glosses  over  what  he  de- 
sires to  say.  Mr.  Bret  Harte' s  genius  is 
chiefly,  as  we  have  said,  great  in  pathos ; 
but  in  "That  Heathen  Chinee"  there  is 
no  pathos,  only  banter  and  scorn  of  the 
outwitted  Americans  who  raise  the  cry 
against  cheap  labor.  We  must  quote  the 
whole  ballad : 

"THAT  HEATHEN  CHINEE. 
"Table  Mountaik,  1870. 

"  Which  I  wish  to  remark — 

And  my  language  is  plain — 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar, 

Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  explain. 

*  That  Heathen  Chinee^  and  other  Poems^ 
mostly  Humorous.  By  F.  Bret  Harte.  New 
York :    James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
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•*  Ah  Sin  was  his  name ; 

And  I  shall  not  deny 
In  regard  to  the  same 

What  that  name  might  imply, 
But  his  smile  it  was  pensive  and  child-like, 

As  I  frequent  remarked  to  Bill  Nye. 

"  It  was  August  the  third  ; 

And  quite  soft  was  the  skies ; 
Which  it  might  be  inferred 

That  Ah  Sin  was  likewise ; 
Yet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William 

And  me  in  a  way  I  despise. 

**  Which  we  had  a  small  game. 

And  Ah  Sin  took  a  mwd ; 
It  was  Euchre.     The  same 

He  did  not  understand  ; 
But  he  smiled  as  he  sat  by  the  table, 

With  the  smile  that  was  child 'like  and  bland. 

"  Yet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 
In  a  way  that  I  grieve, 
And  my  feelings  were  shocked 

At  the  state  of  Nye*s  sleeve : 
Which  was  stuflfed  full  of  aces  and  bowers 
And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 

**  But  the  hands  that  were  played 

By  that  heathen  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made 

Were  quite  frightful  to  see-^ 
Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower. 

Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

"  Then  I  looked  up  at  Nye, 
^  And  he  gazed  upon  me ; 

And  he  rose  with  a  sigh. 

And  said,  •  Can  this  be? 
We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor  '— 
And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 

'*  In  the  scene  that  ensued 

I  did  not  take  a  hand. 
But  the  floor  it  was  strewed 

Like  the  leaves  on  the  litrand 
With  the  cards  that  Ah  Sin  had  been  hidings 

In  the  game  '  he  dul  not  understand.* 

**In  his  sleeves,  which*  were  long. 
He  had  twenty- four  packs — 
Which  was  coming  it  strongs 
Yet  I  state  but  the  facts ; 
And  we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were  taper. 
What  is  frequent  in  tapers, — that's  wax. 

**  Which  is  why  I  remark, 

And  my  language  b  plain. 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark, 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vam. 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar — 

Which  the  some  I  am  free  to  maintain.*' 

It  would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to 
conceive  a  more  impartial  and  carefully- 
subdued  narrative.  It  has  the  air  almost 
of  "  quietism,"  so  scrupulously  does  it  re- 
frain from  using  strong  expressions,  or 
rather  even  seek  for  weak  ones  when 
strong  would  be  justified,  —  a  kind  of 
humor  also  well  brought  out  in  th€  very  . 
Nbw  &1IL1H.— Vol.  XIIL»  Na  6. 


amusing  ballad  concerning  the  break-up 
of  "The  Society  upon  the  Stanislaus," 
where  one  of  the  Society's  violent  death 
is  described  in  the  exquisite  euphemism  of 
the  last  line  we  are  about  to  quote : — 

'*  Then  Abner  Dean  of  Angel*  s  raised  a  point  of 

order — when 
A  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  took  him  in  the 

abdomen, 
And  he  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  up 

on  the  floor. 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no 

more.** 

And  the  characteristic  quietism,  as  we 
have  called  it,  of  the  details,  holds  also  of 
the  genial  thesis  of  the  first-named  ballad, 
which  insinuates  "That  Heathen  Chinee" 
not  indeed  into  our  respect,  but  into  pre- 
cisely the  same  moral  position  in  our 
minds  which  is  occtipied  by  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  opponents,  and  a  somewhat  higher 
position  of  intelligence,  under  cover  of  a 
softly-toned  description  of  his  peculiar 
darkness  and  cunning.  The  ballad- maker 
seems  so  thoroughly  permeated  by  the 
subject  of  his  portrait,  that  he  falls  into  a 
style  which  is  the  reflex  of  it,  a  style  of 
broken  syntax,  but  of  tender,  dovelike 
craft,  of  blandly  smiling,  child-like  inno- 
cence veiling  a  perfect  ciimiing,  which 
steals  your  admiration  before  you  know  it 
by  its  excess  of  infantile  confidence  and 
bewitching  sweetness.  Ah  Sin  playing  the 
game  "he  did  not  understand"  with 
twenty-four  packs  of  cards  up  his  sleeves,, 
while  Bill  Nye  had  only  contrived  to  se- 
crete a  few  aces  and  knaves  in  his,  is  de- 
lineated in  verse  whose  very  movement 
speaks  of  placid  irony  and  skilfiil  in- 
sinuation. 

Yet  "That  Heathen  Chinee,"  though 
it  is  far  the  most  successful  of  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  attempts  in  verse,  achieving  a 
much  more  p>erfect  outward  form  for  its 
idea  than  any  of  his  other  pieces,  whether 
styled  "hunwrous"  or  not,  is  curiously- 
enough  very  nearly  the  only  work  of  his 
in  which  a  certain  pathos  is  not  the  pre- 
dominant effect  of  his  various  stadies*  ii» 
the  i^rotesque.  His  graver  verses  arc  not 
particularly  happy,  fa^t  in  almost  all  of 
them  this  subdued  pathos  is  the  key-note  ; 
and  in  his  prose  sketches  of  Califbmia  lifev 
which  are,  as  we  had  last  year  occasion  to 
point  out,  wonderfiti  things  of  their  kind,, 
the  humor  is  all  of  the  pathetic  order ;  and 
though  reminding  us  at  times  of  Dickens's 
quick  eye  and  mode  of  laying  an  excess  of 
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emphasis  on  individual  characteristics, 
showing  a  far  truer  and  less  melodramatic 
turn  for  pathos.  Strangely  enough,  too, 
the  one  trait  which  appears  and  reappears 
in  every  sketch  and  trait  as  the  perennial 
spring  of  pathos,  is  the  depth  of  that  al- 
most unintelligible  animal  fidelity  in  the 
relation  between  individuals  often  of 
otherwise  low  character, — sometimes  be- 
tween two  rough  partners  to  a  gold  claim, 
— sometimes  between  a  prostitute  and  an 
innocent  girl  of  good  character, — some- 
times between  a  rough  miner  and  a  found- 
ling child, — or  between  a  village  school- 
master or  schoolmistress  and  the  wild 
children  reclaimed  by  them, — which  the 
rude  life  of  half-settled  districts  appears 
to  bring  out  into  relief  as  the  one  redeem- 
ing virtue  of  otherwise  all  but  utterly  de* 
graded  societies.  Usually  verse  is  the 
natural  expression  of  strong  feeling,  and 
the  writer  who  can  produce  verse  on 
light  subjects  which  naturally  elicit  very 
little,  can  produce  more  and  better  on 
those  which  touch  him  deeper.  But  it 
has  not  been  so  with  Mr.  Bret  Harte. 
Many,  nay,  most  of  his  prose  sketches  de- 
lineate with  striking  power  and  felicity 
that  most  pathetic  of  all  conditions  of 
mind,  the  dumb  inarticulate  fidelity  of 
rough  natures  adung  under  the  spell  of 
an  affection  they  cannot  themselves  either 
.master  or  comprehend;  and  this  power 
;and  felicity  are  as  much  shown  in  the  re- 
:serve,  as  in  the  truth,  with  which  this 
imperious  feeling  is  painted,  for  melodra- 
matic effects  are  always  avoided,  and  all 
jedundancy  of  expression  eschewed.  Yet 
in  the  poems^  whether  humorous  or  other- 
xwise,  there  is  little  attempt,  and  hardly 
any  successful  attempt,  to  paint  this  feel- 
)ing,  which  has  evidently  deeply  £atscinated 
the  imagination  of  the  Califoraian  humor- 
iist ;  and  in  the  one  effort  which  has  both  de- 
served and  gained  a  great  popular  suc- 
.cess,  — "That  Heathen  Chinee,"— the 
^writer's  fancy  seems  to  have  been  actually 
entranced  by  the  opposite  characteris- 
itic,— the  wonderful  freedom  of  "That 
Heathen  Chinee  '*  from  all  sense  of  con- 
.^traint  and  all  disposition  to  moderation 
dn  the  cheat  he  practises  upon  his  antago- 
mistsr— the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  £s- 
simulation,  and  the  illimitable  audacity 
Ibeneath  it.  *  In  describing  this,  Mr.  Bret 
Hart^^'^  imagination  has  sung  itself  into  a 


sort  of  dance  of  rhythmical  measure,  won- 
derfully expressive  of  wily  blandishment ; 
but  directly  he  attempts  to  delineate  the 
better  elements  of  human  nature,  the 
sense  of  conflict  begins,  and  he  can  only 
model  them  in  the  ruder  clay  of  prose. 
We  should  gatha-  from  his  sketches  diat 
the  only  life  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  Cali- 
fomian  region,  is  that  which  is  perfect  in 
the  completeness  of  unembarassed  guile, 
— and  that  as  soon  as  you  get  to  any  good 
at  all,  you  get  to  what  is  so  full  of  allpy 
and  adulteration,  that  it  takes  a  good  deal 
of  discrimination  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent elements  it  contains.  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  best  verses  on  Califomian  society 
are,  strictly  speaking,  vers  de  society  verses 
in  which,  as  he  does  not  travel  out  of  the 
region  of  the  literary  etching  of  grotesque 
and  amusing  social  incident,  he  finds 
nothing  really  worthy  of  his  airy  touch  ex- 
cept what  is  barbarous  and  bad.  Directly 
he  cuts  deeper  to  something  underneath 
the  surface  of  society,  something  lying  at 
the  heart,  he  loses  his  power  of  airy  out- 
line, because  he  reaches  what  is  more 
complex ;  and  he  has  not  sufficient  mas- 
tery of  verse  to  make  it  speak  for  him 
the  language  of  suppressed  passion,  the 
language  of  the  nobler  nature  engaged  iq 
the  conquest  of  rough,  heterogeneous 
materials. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  can  do  in  verse  for 
Califomian  society  what  Mr.  Locker  does 
for  English  society, — can  give  its  oddities 
with  a  certain  fanciful  ease.  But  when 
he  goes  beneath  its  external  features,  he 
comes  upon  paradoxes  which  exhaust  his 
command  of  rhythmical  phrases  and  caden- 
ces, which  require  words  expressive  of  real 
correspondence  or  contrast  for  the  rhymes, 
instead  of  mere  light-minded  verbal  vis-fi- 
vis,  and  then  he  is  compelled  to  betake 
himself  to  prose ;  the  more  perhaps  that 
the  feature  which  strikes  him  as  most 
healthy  and  hopeful  in  that  strange  so- 
ciety, is  a  dumb  virtue  that  looks  alniost 
like  an  inheritance  from  some  lower  race 
of  creatures,  creatures  among  whom 
fidelity  had  not  yet  had  to  fight  for  its  life 
against  the  inroads  of  rational  cunning. 
"  That  Heathen  Chinee  "  will  live.  But 
the  humorist  who  painted  him  has  thrown 
a  far  greater  depth  of  humor  into  the  very 
sad,  and  even  half-tragic  volume  of  his 
prose  tales  and  sketches. 
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Perha^  the  most  important  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  geographical 
discovery  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  exploration  of  a  large  portion  of  Cen- 
tral A^ca,  lying  to  northwestward  of  the 
great equatoriallakes, by  Dr.  Schweinfurth, 
already  known  through  his  botanical  stud- 
ies in  the  lower  Nile  valley,  the  first  prac- 
tised traveller  who  has  penetrated  far  into 
this  region.     The  reports  of  the  ivory 
traders,  Piaggia  and  the  brothers  Poncet, 
had  already  indicated  the  great  interest  of 
this  part  of  Africa,  but  it  has  been  left  to 
the  German  traveller,  in  reaching  a  posi- 
'  tion  nearer  the  equator  in  the  c^itre  of 
the  continent  than  any  EAiropean  has  be- 
fore attained,  to  detennine  the  limit  of  the 
Nile  valley  in  this  direction,  and  to  cross 
the  water-parting  into  a  westward  basin, 
presumably  that  of  Lake  Chad.     As  yet 
only   the  outline  of  Dr.    Schweinfurth's 
discoveries  have  reached  Europe.*    The 
newly  explored  country  lies  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  perplexing  and  varia- 
ble entanglement  of  rivers  and  swamps 
which  feed  the  White  Nile  from  the  west 
in  its  course  between  Gondokoro  and  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal ;  through  which  Bfun-Rol- 
let,  Petherick,  Madame  Tinn6,  and  von 
Heuglin  have  wandered,  without  entirely 
unravelling  its  plan.     Beyond  this  swamp 
region  to  the  water-parting    southwest- 
ward,  the  land  traversed  by  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth  forms  part  of  a  great  sandstone  for- 
mation.    Its  surface  has  two  sharply  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  vegetation ;  that 
of  the  deeply-cut  channels  of  its  numerous 
rivers  and  streams,  whose  banks  are  thickly 
overgrown  with  tall  trees  ;  and  that  of  the 
grassy,  park-like  steppes  between  these, 
with  dwarf  trees  or  clumps  of  bush.     On 
the  water-parting  itself  the  aspect  of  the 
country  changes,  and  presents  a  system  of 
bare  and  swampy  flats,  with  a  white  sandy 
soil. 

The  ruling  tribe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile  watershed  here  is  that  of  the  Niam- 
Niams,  who  are  described  by  the  Marquis 
Andnori  as  men  of  powerful  form  and 
stately  carnage,  bronze-colored  skin,  and 
long  sleek  hair.  On  crossing  the  watei- 
parting  into  a  fertile  country,  where  the 

^ — ■ — ■ — ■ '--  — 

*  In  letters  received  at  Gotha  (20th  Nov  1870),  and 
published  in  Petermann's  Mitth€UuHg€H,9XkA.  in  a  comnui- 
nication  to  the  Coi^nt  Gnzettt, 


oil-palm  gives  a  new  character  to  the  land- 
scape. Dr.  Schweinfurth  came  upon  a  race 
•  differing  from  these  in  every  respect  The 
Ab^tnga  and  Monbuttu  of  thd  inner  water- 
shed are  distinguished  by  the  lighter  color 
of  their  skin,  and  their  blonde  and  frizzled 
hair  is  worn  by  both  sexes  in  a  high  chig- 
non. Though  inhabiting  a  richer  land  than 
the  Niam-Niams,  and  in  advance  of  them 
in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  cultivating  the 
banana  and  other  fruits,  trading  in  copper, 
and  forging  weai)ons  in  iron,  the  Monbuttu 
rank  far  beneath  them  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  since  they  indulge  in  cannibal- 
ism to  an  extent  which  appears  to  be  un- 
paralleled on  the  globe,  a  practice  in  no 
way  explicable  here  by  necessity,  since  the 
land  abounds  in  game  of  all  kinds.  To 
the  south  of  the  Monbuttu  is  a  dwarf  race 
named  Acka  or  Ticki-Ticki ;  the  average 
height  of  the  men  of  this  tribe  is  five  feet, 
but  many  do  not  reach  this  measure.  The 
most  southerly  point  reached  by  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  is  in  lat  3°  35' N.,  long.  27° 
5'  E.  of  Greenwich,  2,500  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  three  days'  journey  to  S.S.E.  of 
the  Niam-Niartr  chief  Kifa*s  (now  his  son 
Kanna's)  residence,  Hie  extremity  of 
Piaggia's  route.  Here  is  the  palace  of 
Munsa,  the  chief  of  the  Monbuttu,  com- 
pared by  the  traveller  to  a  middle-sized 
railway  station  in  bulk  and  form.  This 
capital  is  south  of  a  great  river,  named 
Uelle  both  by  the  Niam-Niams  and  the 
Monbuttu,  which  is  as  large  as  the  blue 
Nile  in  summer  at  Chartum,  It  is  fonned 
near  28°  E.  long,  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Gadda  and  Kibali,  the  latter  apparently 
springing  in  the  neighborfiood  of  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Tonj,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  Albert 
N'yanza.  Farther  on  its  westward  course 
the  U^lle  is  said  to  receive  two  large 
tributaries  from  the  south,  and  an  affluent 
on  the  right  bank,  which  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
believes  to  be  the  river  of  SSna  reported 
by  von  Heuglin.  The  Ufelle,  which  is  navi- 
gated by  native  canoes  of  30  feet  in  length 
and  6  feet  broad,  is  the  Bari  or  Babura 
river  of  the  brothers  Poncet,  and  since  it 
maintains  a  northwesterly  direction  into 
the  land  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  '*  cloth- 
ed people  who  prav  on  the  ground,"  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  aoubted  that  it  is  the  upper 
course  of  the  Shari  river,  the  ntain  supply- 
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ing  stream  of  Lake  Chad.     Piaggia  and  four  travellers  above  naraed,   and    the 

the  Poncets  report  this  river  as  flowing  out  question  of  the  existence  of  this  lake  is 

of  a  ^eat  lake.     Brun-Rollet  and  von  still  to  be  solved. 

Heuglin  each  heard  of  a  great  lake  in  this  Thus  the  opening  up  of  the  African  Conti- 
region,  and  from  these  reports,  especially  nent  is  at  last  proceeding  with  rapid  strides, 
from  the  apparently  exact  information  of  The  details  of  this  journey,  and  of  those 
Piaggia,  a  fourth  great  equatorial  sheet  of  which  Dr.  Schweinfurth  was  on  the  point 
water,  of  an  extent  rivalling  the  Victoria  of  undertaking  when  his  letters  were  de- 
.  Lake,  has  been  represented  on  recent  spatched,  will  ^ve  the  accurate  geography 
maps  to  northwestward  of  the  Albert  of  a  large  portion  of  the  western  side  of 
N'yanza ;  but  for  the  reasons,  that  the  the  Nile  valley ;  the  corresponding  east- 
confluence  of  so  many  large  streams  to  em  half  in  these  latitudes  is  now  being 
form  the  U6lle,  show  that  it  is  rather  a  penetrated  by  the  great  discoverer,  Sir 
mountain-bom  river  tharivthe  outlet  of  a  Samuel  Baker,  with  his  £g3rptian  forces, 
lake  ;  and  that  though  he  came  within  a  and  if,  above  all,  there  shall  be  added  to 
day's  joumey  of  the  position  given  by  this  the  long  pent-up  store  of  African 
Piaggia  to  its  northem  shore,  he  could  knowledge  which  Dr.  Livingstone  now 
nowhere  find  any  one  who  had  seen  or  jealously  guards,  Inner  Africa  will  no  long- 
heard  of  the  lake  at  all,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  er  be  counted  among  the  unknown  parts 
throws  strong  doubts  on  its  existence,  of  the  globe,  and  the  time  of  great  discov- 
Still  some  weight  must  be  given  to  the  cries  will  be  nearly  at  an  end. 
independently  received  information  of  the 
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Chamb«r»*ft  Journal. 
RECOMPENSE 

In  Spring,  two  robins  from  the  warmer  lands 
Builded  a  nest  upon  an  unsafe  limb 

Of  the  tall  tree  that  by  my  window  stands, 

And  every  mom  they  praised  God  with  a  hymn. 

And  when  a  certain  season  passed  away, 

Five  light-green  eggs  within  the  building  lay. 


Above  the  rush  and  clatter  of  the  street, 

Devotedly  was  guarded  each  green  trust. 

And  the  round  house  was  an  abode  most  sweet, 
Roofed  with  awaiting  wings.     Better  to  rust 

With  iron  patience  than  K>rego  a  hope. 

And  pent  life  in  the  shells  was  felt  to  grope. 


But  one  dread  day,  before  the  sun  went  down, 
A  cloud  arose,  a  black  and  monstrous  hand. 

That  robbed  the  sunset  of  its  gokkn  crown, 
A  windf  shudder  shook  the  frightened  land. 

The  portals  of  the  storm  were  ope^d  wide, 

And  pealing  thunder  rolled  on  every  side. 

Then  was  it  some  nnchained  maUcioiis  gust 

TtonUed  the  spnj  whereon  the  nest  was  made. 

And  to  ^  ground  die  solt-floored  dwdhng  thmst. 
And  wrecked  its  hapless  store.    The  birds,  ifisin 

Shrilled  ^ir  umisaal  gne(  and  beat  the  air 

Widi  wings  whose  very  whir  was  like  de^Mur. 
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At  dawn,  my  neighbors,  living  o'er  the  way, 

Sent  me  the  whif  per  tliat  tlieir  babe  was  dead ; 

And  when  they  led  me  where  the  body  lay — 

The  free,  winged  spirifs  shell,  untiniely  shed — 

And  the  wild  Aries  of  their  distress  I  heard, 

I  thought  with  pity  of  each  parent  bird.^ 

Yet  grief  is  but  a  cloud  that  soon  is  past ; 

For  there  the  mated  robins  came  once  more. 
And  built  again  a  nest,  compact,  and  fast 

Upon  the  tree  that  grows  before  my  door ; 
And  in  it,  from  the  window,  could  be  seen 
Five  sources  of  sweet  music,  new  and  clean. 

Time  passed,  and  to  the  good  home  opposite 
Another  babe  was  bom,  and  all  the  love 

That  was  bereft  that  fierce  and  stormy  night, 
Fell  to  the  latter  child  as  from  above ; 

And  in  the  nest  five  yellow  mouths  one  day, 

Of  their  impatient  hunger  made  display. 


We  love  our  dead,  and  hold  their  memories  dear ; 

But  living  love  is  sweeter  than  regret 
God's  ways  are  just,  and  though  they  seem  severe. 

He  can  give  back  with  blessmgs  greater  yet 
Than  we  have  lost     He  chastens  for  some  good, 
That  in  our  weakness  is  not  understood. 


♦♦• 


PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DARWIN, 


BY  THE   EDITOR. 


There  is  no  living  man,  probably,  whose 
portrait  our  readers  will  feel  more  curiosity 
to  see  than  that  of  Professor  Charles 
Darwin.  We  have  taken  some  pains, 
accordingly,  to  procure  a  good  photograph, 
and  to  have  it  carefully  engraved,  and 
we  commend  the  engraving  to  our  readers 
as  an  excellent  and  accurate  likeness. 
Of  the  life  of  Professor  Darwin  we  can 
give  only  a  brief  and  concise  statement 
of  leading  events.  Few  men  who  have 
attained  such  fame  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  keeping  public  curiosity  out  of 
the  details  of  his  private  and  personal 
life ;  and  those  who  know  him  at  all 
must  know  him  for  the  present  by  his 
works. 

Charles  Robert  Darwin  was  bom  at 
Shrewsbury,  February  12,  1809,  bein^  a 
son  of  Dr.  Robert  W.  Darwin,  physician 
of  that  town  ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  modem  founder 
of  the  English  pottery  manufacture,  with 
whose  biography,  written  by  Miss  Mete- 


yard,  the  reader  is  probably  familiar.  Mr. 
Darwin's  grandfather  was  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  author  of  the 
"  Botanic  Garden,"  "  Zoonomia,"  "  Origin 
of  Society,"  etc.  It  may  be  assumed  that  it 
was  from  him  the  grandson  inherited  not 
only  the  general  tendency,  but  the  direc- 
tion towards  a  particular  line  of  specula- 
tion. Mr.  Darwin  was  educated  first  at 
Shrewsbur3r  School  under  Dr.  Butler,  af- 
terwards Bishop  of  Lichfield ;  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1825,  re- 
mained there  two  years,  and  was  next 
entered  of  Christ's  CoUeee,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1831. 
His  hereditary  aptitude  for  the  study  of 
natural  science  must  have  been  early  per- 
ceived by  his  instmctors.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Henslow,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cam- 
bridge, recommended  him,  therefore,  to 
Captain  Fitzroy  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  in  183 1,  when  a  naturalist  was 
to  be  chosen  to  accompany  the  second 
siurveying  expedition  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle 
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in  the"  Southern  Seas.  The  first  expedi- 
tion, that  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
1826  to  1830,  had  explored  the  coasts  of 
Patagonia ;  the  Beagle,  which  sailed  again 
December  27, 183 1,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land October  22,  1836,  made  a  scientific 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Its  main 
object  was,  by  a  continuous  series  of 
chronometrical  measurements,  to  pro- 
cure a  complete  chain  of  meridian  dis- 
tances. There  were  also  magnetic  obser- 
vations of  some  importance ;  but  the 
zoology,  botany,  and  geology  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  visited  were  examined  by 
Mr.  Darwin.  He  served  without  salary, 
and  partly  paid  his  own  expenses,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  have  the  entire  dis- 
posal of  his  collections.  These  were 
received  in  England  by  Professor  Hens- 
low.  Their  value  to  the  advancement  of 
science  was  shown  by  the  special  reports 
upon  these  collections  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities in  each  case ;  of  Professor  Owen, 
upon  the  fossil  mammaliiEi ;  of  Mr.  Water- 
house,  upon  the  living  beasts ;  of  Mr. 
Gould,  upon  the  birds ;  of  Dr.  Hooker, 
Professor  Henslow,  and  others  upon  the 
plants ;  and  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects.  Mr.  Darwin 
discovered  in  South  America  three  new 
genera  of  extinct  animals.  The  Presin 
dent  of  the  Geological  Society  declared 
that  his  voyage  was  one  of  the  most  inv- 
portant  events  for  that  science  that  had 
occurred  for  many  years.  To  the  general 
reader  few  books  of  travel  can  be  more 
attractive  than  Mr.  Darwin's  "Journal" 
of  this  expedition,  which  he  first  published 
in  1839,  a^nd  which  has  since  gone  through 
many  editions.  It  was  in  this  same  year 
that  Mr.  Darwin  married  his  cousin.  Miss 
Emma  Wedgwood.  Since  the  voyage  of 
the  Beagle,  Mr.  Darwin  has  not,  we  be- 
lieve, been  personally  engaged  in  any 
distant  explorations.  He  has  resided  for 
many  years  past  near  Famborough,  in 
Kent  In  addition  to  numerous  papers 
on  scientific  subjects,  Mr.  Darwin  has 
written  three  elaborate  works  on  geology, 
viz. :  **  The  Structure  and  Distribution  of 
Coral  Reefs,"  published  in  18^  ;  "  Geo- 
logical Observations  on  Volcanic  Islands," 
in  1844;  and  **  Geolc^cal  Observations 
on  South  America,"  1846.  The  honors 
of  several  British  and  foreign  scientific 
societies  have  been  conferred  upon  him ; 
the  Royal  medal  and  Copley  medal,  by 


the  Royal  Society ;  the  Wollaston  medal, 
by  the  /[geological  Society;  and  he  has 
been  created  by  the  Kmg  of  Prussia 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit.  He  has 
fi-equently  contiibuted  to  the  transactions 
of  the  Geological,  the  Zoological,  the 
Linnaean,  and  other  botanical  societies ; 
and  his  treatise  on  the  Cirripedia,  pub- 
lished by  the  Ray  Society  in  1851--3,  is 
one  of  his  works  held  in  much  esteem. 
Botanists  have  appreciated  his  observa- 
tions of  the  habits  of  climbing  plants,  and 
his  very  interesting  book,  published  in 
1862,  upon  the  methods  by  which  the  fer- 
tilization of  orchids  is  efiected  through 
the  agency  of  certain  insects. 

But  M.  Darwin's'  reputation  is  based 
chiefiy  upon  the  famous  philosophical 
theory,  which  has  been  identified  with  his 
name,  and  which  wa^  first  expounded  in 
his  ^'Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of 
Natural  Selection."  This  bold  and  inge- 
nious essay  .first  appeared  in  1859,  and 
has  since  been  translated  into  all  the 
leading  European  languages.  Unlike 
most  philosophical  works,  it  made  at  once 
a  profound  popular  impression ;  thousands 
of  copies  of  it  have  been  sold ;  and  it  has 
brought  about  a  complete  change  of  firont, 
and  inspired  new  meaning  into  the  whole 
of  the  natural  sciences.  Indeed,  consider- 
ing the  radical  and  startling  results  of  the 
tiieory,  its  general  and  speedy  acceptance 
by  the  larger  and  more  influential  part  of 
the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  world 
is  not  the  least  wonderful  feature  in  con- 
nection widi  it 

The  "Descent  of  Man,"  which  Btill 
fiirdier  elucidates  the  theory,  and  carries 
it  to  its  logical  conclusion,  is  only  just 
published,  and  an  estimate  of  its  effects 
can  hardly  as  yet  be  made.  Much  think- 
ing and  much  work  will  have  to  be  done 
before  the  verdict  is  finally  made  up,  but 
die  various  arguments,  as  diey  are  pre- 
sented, will  be  promprty  laid  before  our 
readers. 

Besides  tike  above-mentioned  books, 
Mr.  Darwin  has  written  "  Animals  and 
Plants  Under  Domestication'' — a  very 
striking  and  comprehensive  work,  but  one 
whid)  is  compaiatively  Kttle  known  to 
popular  readers*  It  is  too  ekdxwmte  and 
somewhat  too  technical  in  character  to 
suit  the  public  taste,  yet  it  seems  to  ns 
in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  of 
die  ^idu>le  series  of  Darwin's  books. 
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Hand-Book  of  Angh'Saxon  and  £arfy  Eng* 
lish.  By  Hiram  Corson,  M.A.  New  York: 
HoU  6r*  miiiams.     187 1. 

The  aim  and  scope  of  this  work  are  so  clearly 
stated  in  the  author's  own  words,  that  it  will 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the  fol- 
lowing 'excerpt  from  his  Preface,  ^irfiich,  by  the 
way,  is  a  model  of  its  kind  i  **  The  present  work 
is  an  attempt  to  fqrnish  the  student  with  such  read- 
ing material  and  accompanying  aids  as  will  enable 
him  to  trace  the  growth  of  th^  English  language 
from  the  purest  existing  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxoo 
or  English  down  to  the  end  of  the  i^th  century, 
when  it  had  become,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
lingering  remains  of  the  old  inflections,  essentially 
the  same  as  the  uninfleoted  language  of  the  present 
day.  The  selections  are  sufficiently  abundant,  if 
thoroughly  mastered,  to  serve  as  a  basis  ibr  the 
fuUest  course  of  Enjg^tsh  philology  that  can  be 
made  practicable  in  our  High  Schools  and  CoU 
leges,  as  they  are  at  present  constituted.  The 
aim  has  been,  in  making  up  the  book,  to  choose 
such  passages  from  the  works  represented  as  are  in.- 
teresting,  both  in  matter  and  in  manner,  and  philo- 
lo^cally  valuable.  A  greater  variety  of  selections 
ought  easily  have  been  made  from  the  carefully 
edited  material  that  has  accumulated  [during]  tho 
last  twenty  years,,  but  the  real  purposes  of  an  edu- 
cational text -book  of  this  kind  are  better  subserved 
by  fewer  extracts  of  considerable  length,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  complete  productions,  re|)resent- 
vag  the  best  form  ot  the  language  at  different 
periods,  than  by  tid-bits  that  give  but  a  fafait  idea 
of  the  general  style  of  a  work." 

The  copious  selections  are  followed  by  a  **  Glos- 
sary "  or  lexicon,  '*  Outlines  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Gnumnar,"""  Grammar  of  Laamon,"  and  "  Oki 
South  English  Grammar;*'  and  the  work  as  a 
whole  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to 
the  student  of  eariy  English  literature,— a  litera- 
ture which,  as  Professor  Corson  says  elsewhere, 
**  cannot  be  pursued  with  snecess  upon  the  basis 
of  the  modem  forms  of  the  lanyiage." 

The  Hand-Book  makes  a  thick  volume,  and  is 
issued  by  the  new  firm  of  Holt  &  Williams,  in  the 
choice  and  tasteful  style  which  chanlcterized  most 
of  the  publications  of  th«  firm  they  have  super- 
seded. The  change  of  name  was  caused  by  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Leypoldt  from  the  old  firm  of 
Leypoldt  &  Hoh«  he  having  concluded  to  devote 
liis  entire  attention  to  the  editing  of  his  valuable 
''Literary  Bulletin  and  Trade  Circular'*  and 
«  Trade  Circular  Amuial" 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Hucu  MiLLBR.  By 
Peter  Bayne,  M.A.  Boston :  Gouid  <&•  Ltn* 
toln.     187 1. 

Hugh  Miller  was  about  the  first  English  writer 
of  acknowledged  eminence  who  perceived  and  tried 
to  rectify  the  grovrfng  antagonism  between  Science 
and  revealed -religioB;  and  though  he  was  first  in 
point  of  time,  none  of  his  foUowen  has  sarnasMd 
Lim  in  intdlectual  force  and  dUketic  abilitj^ 
Little  has  since  been  added  to  his  aiynnent,  as 
developed  in  «*  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  and 
other  books ;  and  this  series  yet  remains  the  most 
skilful  attempt  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  Geology 


with  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Creation,  as 
found  in  Genesis.  And  no  similar  books  have 
ever  been  more  generally  read.  This  is  one  great 
retail  of  Hngh  Miller's  work,  independently  of  his 
noble  endeavor  to  n»ke  Science  truly  the  hand- 
maid of  Religion  ■ — he  popularized  scientific  studies 
among  people  who,  before  he  wrote,  had  never 
been  reached  bv  sudi  subjects. 

This  Life  of  him  Mr.  Bayne  has  made  as  full 
and  complete  as  we  could  wish,  and  eulogistic 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  MUler's 
admirersy  though  all  of  his  readers  were  his  admir- 
ers. It  is  rather  a  painful  one  to  read,  with  its 
stonr  of  "  endless  toil  and  endeavor,"  and  over- 
worked brain,  and  there  are  few  of  us,  probably, 
who  cannot  recollect  its  tragical  and  melancholy 
ending ;  but  the  volume  is  worthy  of  a  good  place 
in  our  libraries  nevertheless.  It  is  the  biography 
of  a  good  man  who  did  some  serviceable  work  in 
his  day,  and  whose  career  is  a  standing  example  to 
young  men  of  what  can  be  done  by  average  abili- 
ties, laboriously  developed  and  conscientiously  ap- 
plied. 

Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincoln  have  published  the  Life 
for  American  readers  in  two  choice  and  tasteful 
volumes,  similar  in  style  to  the  excellent  edition  of 
Hugh  Miller's  worki^  of  which  the^  are  also  the 
pubushers. 

Science  for  the  Young,  Heat,  By  JACOB  Abbott, 
New  York :  Harper  6f  Broi, 

Mr.  Abbott  has  several  times  before  put  Yonng 
America  under  obligations  by  the  work  which  he 
has  done  for  them,  and  the  obligation  seems  likely 
to  be  increased  by  his  new  series  of  Science  for  the 
Young,  of  which  this  treatise  on  Heat  forms  the 
first  volume.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  an  excellent 
place  for  such  a  series,  occupying  as  it  will  a  mid- 
dle ground  between  the  strictly  juvenile  Rollo 
Books  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  popular,  though 
rather  difficult,  volumes  of  the  Library  of  Wonders 
on  the  other,  and  the  present  volume  gives  promise 
that  Mr.  Abbott  will  fill  it  quite  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  readers.  These  readers  bemg  chiefly  of  ihe 
kind  who  are  more  likely  to  be  interested  in  per- 
sons than  in  the  abstract  ideas  of  pure  science,  Mr. 
Abbott  introduces  them  to  three  or  four  young 
people  who  participate  in  that  most  fascinating  of 
all  adventures,  a  trip  to  Europe.  Narrative  and 
Science,  amnsement  and  instmction,  are  interwoven 
with  each  other,  each  in  turn  coning  to  the  top ; 
and  as  some  such  machinery  is,  as  it  were,  thrust 
upon  the  author,  rigid  criticism  would  seem  hardly 
fair.  We  might  say,  indeed,  that  the  narrative  is  a 
little  too  childish  for  such  readers  as  can  appreciate 
the  science,  or,  znce  versd,  that  the  science  is  i^ther 
difficult  for  those  readers  who  would  be  amused  by- 
the  narrative ;  but  we  are  not  one  of  those  who* 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  alwa}^  **  writing  down" 
to  children,  and  there  are  few  of  them  who  cannot 
master  all  Mr.  Abbott  has  to  say  if  they  approach 
his  book  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  not  to  be 
absorbed  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
When  they  have  done  so,  they  will  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  essential  character  of  Heat  and 
its  various  modes  of  manifestation  than  can  be 
gotten  firom  any  other  source  now  ^[eiierallv  open 
to  them — a  knowledge  which  b  singularly  uree 
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from  those  details  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
omit,  but  which  do  little  more  than  baffle,  confuse, 
and  discourage  young  inquirers. 

The  second  volume,  which  will  soon  be  ready, 
will  take  up  the  subject  of  Ught. 

Essays  of  an  Optimist,  By  John  Wiluam 
Kaye,  F.R.S.  PhiU. :  J,  B.  Uppincott  6-  Co, 
1871. 

The  Optimist  who  presents  us  with  these  Essays 
is  Mr.  John  William  Kaye,  already  well  known  as 
the  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Sepoy  Rebellion," 
three  volumes  of  which  are  published,  and  of  one 
or  two  other  works  of  a  similar  character.  His  His- 
tory b  likely  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  English 
literature,  but  the  Essays  which  make  up  the  pres- 
ent volume,  and  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
Cornhill Magatittf^  show  that  Mr.  Kaye  is  equally 
skilful  in  dealing  with  lighter  themes.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  volume  in  which  the  subjects  of 
every-day  life  are  dealt  with  more  pleasingly  and 
suggestively, — in  a  manner  which  is  thoughtful  but 
entertaining,  instructive  but  amusing,  and  whidi  re- 
veals the  happy  quality  of  looking  always  on  the 
bright  side  of  things. 

Though  Mr.  Kaye  is  not  oblivious  of  the  tragical 
and  melancholy  elements  which  are  mingled  with 
all  human  life,  he  vet  possesses  the  hopeful  faith 
that  whatever  is,  is  on  the  whole  best ;  and  we 
recognbe  his  Essajrs  as  a  wholesome  antidote  in  a 
time  when  we  make  haste  to  get  miserable,  and 
when  we  are  lalxviously  endeavoring  to  convince 
ourselves  that  the  "  times  b  out  of  jomt,'*  and  that 
the  cursed  spite  has  been  inflicted  upon  each  of  us 
individually  of  being  bora  to  set  it  right. 

Some  Reprints, — Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
are  reprinting  a  new  edition  of  Miss  Yonge*s 
novels  in  a  style  uniform  with  their  recently  com- 
pleted edition  of  Grace  Aguilar's  works.  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Bro^  are  also  issuing  Miss  Mulock*s 
novels  in  uniform  style.  The  novels  of  both  these 
writers  are  too  well  known  to  require  either  com- 
ment or  commendation.  They  are  among  the 
most  admirable  and  wholesome  representatives  of 
modern  English  fiction,  and  the  new  editions,  at 
once  tasteful  and  cheapo  will  doubtless  be  cordially 
welcomed  by  many  American  readers. 
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[The  Publbher  will  send  any  book  reviewed  in 
the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  pabUcation,  post- 
age prqiaid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Psycliology^  or  the  Science  of  Mind,  By  Rev. 
Oliver  S.  Munsell,  D.D.  New  York:  />. 
Appleton  ^  Co,  j2mo,  doth,  ppw  32a  Price 
$2.oa 

The  Antigone  of  Sopkoctes.  Greek  Text  Re- 
vised and  Corrected^  xtdtk  an  Introduction  cmd 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  By  M.  J.  Smead, 
Ph.D.  New  York:  Z>.  Appleton  6f  C^. 
l2mo,  cloth,  pp.  242.     Price  $1.75. 

Notes  on  Romans,  By  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 
New  York  :  Harper  &*  Bros,  i2mo,  cloth,  ppi 
367.     Price  fi.^a 

A  Visit  to  My  Discontented  Cousin,  Boston : 
Roberts  Bros,  i6mo,  doth,  pp.  J02.  Price 
^i.ca 


Lawver.  and  Client.  Their  Relation,  Rights^ 
and  Duties,  By  Wm.  Allen  Butler.  New 
York :  D,  Appleton  ^  Co,  i6ino,  doth,  pp. 
76.     Price  $i.CK>. 

The  Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane,  By  William 
Black.  New  York:  Harper  &*  Bros,  8vo, 
paper,  pp.   153.     Price  50  cents. 

The  IVonders  of  the  Heavens.  By  Camillb 
Flammarion.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Mra.  Norman  Lockysr.  New  York :  Scrib- 
ner  ^  Co.  i6nio,  cloth,  pp.  289.  Copiously 
illustrated.     Price  $i.5a 

Calvinism,  An  Address.  By  James  An- 
thony Froude,  M.A.  New  York:  Scribner 
&*  Co.     i2nio,  doth,  pp.  47.     Price  75  cents. 

Head  of  the  Family.  A  noveL  By  the  au- 
thor of  ^'John  Halifax^  CentUman,''  New 
York :  Harper  <Sh  Bros.  i2mo,  dolh,  pp.  528. 
Price  $1.50. 

A  Smaller  Scripture  History.  By  WiLLlAM 
Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  New  York:  Harper 
^  Bros.  i6mo,  doth,  pp.  375.    Price  $i.oa 

A  Lif^s  Assise,  A  novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  H. 
RiDDELL.  New  York:  Harper^  Bros.  Svo, 
paper,  j^  157.     Price  50  cents. 

Musings  over  the  *'  Christian  Year**  and 
**  Lyra  Innocentium^*  &c.  By  Charlotte 
Mary  Yonge.  New  York:  D,  Appleton  ^ 
Co.     i6mo,  doth,  pp.  431.     Price  $2.oa 

Daisy    Chain:    or.   Aspirations.     A    Family 
Chronide.      By  the  author  of    *•  The  Heir  of 
Redely fe,''    New  York:     D.  Appleton  ^  Co, 
i6mo,  doth,  2  vols.  pp.   314,  309.   Illustrated. 
Price.  $2.oa 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Brougham, 
Written  by  Himsdf.  New  York  :  Harper  <&• 
Bros,     Vol  I.     l2mo,  doth,  ppu  380. 

The  Ogilvies,  A  noveL  By  the  author  of 
*'y4fhn  Halifax,  Gentleman.''  New  Yodt: 
Harper  iSr»Bros,     i2mo,  doth,  pp.  421. 

A  Micros.  A  novel  By  the  author  of  **  Gny 
Livingstone.**  New  York:  Harper  6r*  Bros, 
8vo,  paper,  pp.  165.     Price  50  cents. 
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Scientijic  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Proficsior  Lieb^  is  compiUng  a  cydopsedia  of 
diemistry. 

George  Sand  is  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  seats 
now  vacant  in  the  French  Academy,  and  will 
probably  be  dected. 

An  illustrated  satirical  journal,  called  The 
Dawn,  is  commenced  this  month  in  Scotland,  and 
will  appear  simultaneously  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Royalty  i$alf  seems  at  last  to  have  been  infect* 
cd  l^  the  kiqaoMble  "woman  question.''  A 
aew  book  antitled  **^ Female  Labor,*'  by  the  Crown 
Prinoesof  Pnwia,  will  be  published  in  July. 

Mr,  Hosach's  vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  has  met  with  more  readers  than  are  com. 
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monly  found  for  works  of  controversy  in  these  davs, 
and  in  a  second  volume  he  proposes  to  develop  his 
defence  to  the  death  of  Mary. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  has  lately  published 
a  fac-simile  of  the  *'  Lebor  na  Huidre,"  the  great 
collection  of  Irish  Legends  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries. 

The  Atheturum  says  of  Lowell's  last  volume, 
"  ^fy  Study  Window : "  The  book  should  be  wel- 
come in  every  home  where  culture  is  valued  in 
England ;  and  if  it  could  be  reprinted  for  a  shil- 
ling, and  sold  by  Ihe  ten-thousand,  we  should  re- 
joice." 

The  offers  of  public  libraries^  hook'publishers^ 
and  private  cititens  in  Germany  to  furnish  books 
for  the  library  to  be  formed  at  Strasbourg,  in 
place  of  the  one  destroyed  during  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  city,  already  exceed  one  hundred 
thousand  volumes. 

%^h€  Princess  Dora  Hltiria  is  said  to  be  the 
must  learned  woman  in  the  world.  She  reads  and 
speaks  fifteen  languages ;  has  written  novels,  and 
historical,  {^osopiiiod,  and  philological  works; 
is  an  honorary  member  of  ten  academies  and 
learned  societies;  and  is  said  to  be  qwte  good- 
looking  still. 

Publishers  and  authors^  it  seems,  are  not  always 
natural  enemies.  When  Miss  Evans  (George 
Elliot)  had  finished  '*  Adam  Bede  ** — she  was  then 
unknown  to  fame — she  was  glad  to  sell  it  outright 
to  the  Blackwoods  for  j^joa  The  novel,  how- 
ever, met  with  such  success  that  the  firm  subse- 
quently presented  her  with  ;^l»500. 

Mr.  Arthur  Helpis  forthcoming  biography  of 
^*  Hernando  Cortes*'  will  be  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Carlyle.  This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  biogra- 
phies of  men  who  stand  out  as  prominent  actois  in 
the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  New  World,  of 
which  Mr.  Helps  has  long  been  known  as  the 
chronicler.  The  three  Hves  already  published  are 
those  of  Columbus,  Las  Casas,  and  Pizarro. 

We  learn  from  the  new  Spanish  Revista  de 
Archivos  that  a  volume  of  indices  of  the  national 
archives  will  shortly  be  published  in  Spain,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  documents  which  be- 
longed to  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Sahaquin. 
The  collection  consists  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence dating  from  the  ninth  century. 

An  enterprising  JMpnc  firm  has  compiled  a 
statistical  table  of  German  pubUqiitioBS  during 
1870^  which  sums  op  a  total  ot  10^  108  volumes,  a 
decrease  of  1,200  volmnes  from  the  total  of  1869. 
Of  these  the  largest  items  are:  Theology,  i»47o; 
Juri^srudence,  Politics,  and  Statistics,  1,014;  Edu- 
cation, 997 ;  Bellfls-Lettres,  including  fiction,  739 ; 
History,  Biography,  eta,  69s. 

The  author  of  ^*  John  Halifax  "  is  not  work- 
ing exclusively  as  a  novelist.  This  lady,  with  an 
appetite  for  work  like  Miss  C.  Yonge*s,  has  in 
hand  a  series  of  "  Girls*  Books."  These  will  be 
written,  edited,  or  translated  by  her.  Those  three 
words  indicate  the  compoflitioB  of  the  series. 
Mothers  and  girls  may«  as  the  conductor  of  this 
series  hopes  t^  will,  "  trust  her  that  she  will  do 
her  best." 


Of  the  first  editioH  of  Cervantes'  «*  Quijote*' 
only  two  copies  exist  in  Madrid :  one  in  the 
library  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  the  other  in  that 
of  the  National  At  the  instigation  of  Col  Fabra, 
an  "  Association  "  has  been  formed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  photographic  fac-simile.  Seflor  Har- 
tzenbusch  has  accepted  the  presidency  and  SeRor 
FrontaurA  the  secretaryship  of  the  *'  Associa- 
tion." 

Dr.  Granville,  the  author  of  the  **  Spas  of 
Germany^'  (and  father  of  Madame  Marguerites, 
a  writer  of  some  repute  who  died  in  this  country  a 
year  or  two  since),  now  in  his  87th  year,  has  in  the 
press  a  work  containing  his  recollections  of  the 
various  historical  events  that  have  occurred  during 
his  long  life,  and  of  the  numerous  remarkable  per- 
sons who  were  among  his  friends  or  acquaintances. 
Such  a  work  promises  to  be  one  of  great  interest, 
as  Dr.  Granville  took  part  in  many  of  the  political 
and  social  questions  of  his  time. 

The  Rivista  Europea  announces  the  publica- 
tion of  several  new  periodicals,  among  them  the 
Rivista  Partenopea  of  Naples ;  the  Rivista  Inter' 
nazionale^  printed  in  Rome ;  the  Awenire  Na^ 
Mionale,  published  at  Cagliari,  which  contains  a 
well-written  novel  by  Signor  Antonio  Baccheredda ; 
the  Esempio^  a  review  of  literature  and  science, 
published  in  Sicily,  and  the  Italo-Platense  of  Flo- 
rence, intended  to  serve  as  a  means  of  international 
communication  on  commercial  matters  between 
Italy  and  South  America. 

'^  The  Indians  who  now  come  to  London  are 
taking  a  more  su:tive  part  in  public  proceedings  of 
late.  It  is  noticed  that  many  of  them  speak  in 
better  language  and  with  a  better  accent  than  some 
of  the  provincial  orators.  As  yet  we  cannot  be 
said  to  have  an  Indo-English  school  of  literature ; 
but  we  may  early  have  a  school  of  oratory,  as  the 
extension  of  the  native  bars  and  of  the  practice  of 
assisting  at  meetings  favors  the  development  of 
public  speaking.  Thus  we  may  have  another  florid 
school  added  to  the  Irish  and  American,  when  the 
orators  of  Asia  shall  again  occupy  the  tribunes  of 
the  West. — Athenaum, 

Mr.  Henry  Green^  the  author  of  ^^  Shake* 
spear e  and  the  Embletn  Writers,'*  has  ascertained 
that  no  less  than  400  writers  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  emblems  in  no  less  than  3,009  distinct 
works.  He  is  himself  about  to  bring  out  a  life  of 
Andrew  Alciat,  with  notices  of  about  70  editions 
of  his  emblems.  The  principal  English  libraries, 
both  public  and  private,  have  been  searched  for 
the  materials  of  this  work,  and  the  indefatigable 
bibliographer  has  also  obtained  retiuns  from  the 
librarians  of  all  the  chief  European  libraries  of  the 
various  editions  of  Aktat  which  are  in  their 
charge. 

Some  excitement  has  been  created  in  literary 
circles  in  Spain  by  the  announcement  that  a 
learned  bibliophile,  Don  P'abian  Hernandez  of 
Santander,  proposes  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
"  Don  Qnixote."  Sefior  Hernandez  states  that 
he  *'  has  discovered  the  original  of  this  immortal 
work,  and  avails  himself  of  such  discovery  to  re- 
produce it  as  Cervantes  penned  it,  freed  from  the 
corruptions  of  copyists,  commentators,  and  print- 
ers."    The  specimens  given  by  Senor  Hernandez 
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of  his  emendations  display  much  study  and  inge- 
nuity, and  indicate  that  the  Santander  edition  will 
be  one  to  raise  the  curiosity  of  all  students  of  "  the 
great  book  of  the  one-lunded  hero  of  Leponto." 

TA^  Wiestniinster  Review  for  Aprtt  opens  with 
an  essay  of  much  spirit  and  originality  on  the 
genius  of  Aristof^anes.  The  writer  is  peculiarly 
happy  in  bringing  out  the  ms\gic  of  those  bursts 
of  intense  poetry  with  which  the  Aristophanic 
burlesque  is  interspersed,  and  in  insisting  on  the 
spectacular  or  operatic  character  of  the  whole 
exhibition.  What  is  singular  in  the  article  is  the 
space  which  it  devotes  to  the  discussion  and  justi- 
ncation  of  the  moral  grossness  of  Aristophanes. 
Having  taken  as  the  key-note  of  his  criticism 
Heine's  phrase  of  the  Weltvernichtungsidee — the 
riot  of  tne  imagination  in  setting  all  human  rela- 
tions topsy-turvy — ^he  at  one  time  brings  under 
this  idea  the  orgiastic  animalism  of  the  old  comedy, 
and  at  another  explains  the  animalism  as  conso- 
nant with  normal  Greek  manners,  especially  (in 
regard  of  its  Dionysiac  source)  with  established 
reUgion.  The  apparent  contradiction  of  these 
two  accounts  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  have 
recognized  as  calling  for  reconciliation. 

French  literature  is  btuy  with  the  events  and 
consequences  of  the  late  war.  Amongst  recent 
publications  are:  **Le  G^n6ral  Trochu  et  la 
Defense  de  Paris,**  in  which  the  author  explains 
why  General  Trochu  was  unable  to  break  through 
the  Prussian  lines  of  investment;  "Bases  d'un 
Projet  de  R^rganisation  d'une  Arm^e  Nationale," 
by  General  Faidherbe, — a  very  interesting  bro- 
chure, published  at  Lille,  in  which  the  gallant 
General  suggests  obligatory  military  service  for 
all  Frenchmen  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty, 
or  even  thirty-five,  which  would  give  a  million  of 
men  under  arms ;  a  brochure  by  M.  Slievenart, 
"La  Liquidation  de  la  Dette  de  Gueire,**  on  the 
danger  incurred  by  France  in  the  disunion  of  the 
different  parties,  and  its  influence  on  the  credit 
of  the  country;  a  short  "Appel  au  Bon  Sens 
Politique  des  Fran^ais,"  by  M.  Latrobe ;  and  a 
volume  of  "  Lettres  d'un  Intercept^,*'  by  M. 
Armand  de  Pontmartin,  on  the  ruinous  effects  of 
M.  Gambetta's  temporary  Dictatorship  after  the 
fiEdl  of  Metz. 

Bibie  gtvision.'^K  correspondent  writes ;  "  In 
▼our  last  number  you  report  that  no  American, 
oas  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  Bible 
revision;  and  that,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
work  is  not  regarded  with  excessive  favor  in  the 
United  States.  Without  betraying  any  confi- 
dence, I  may  say  that  negotiations  were  com- 
menced some  months  ago  to  obtain  the  co-opera^ 
tion  of  American  schol^  and  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  obtaming  most  efficient  help  from  that 
country.  I  may  add,  that  I  travelled  last  autumn 
through  a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
visited  most  of  the  seats  of  learning.  Everywhere 
I  found  great  interest  in  the  work.  From  the 
first  it  has  been  part  of  the  plan  to  secm^  the  co- 
operation of  American  brethren." — We  have 
authority  to  state  that  American  scholars  (In  pur- 
suance of  a  Resolution  of  Convocation)  were  not 
only  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  above  work,  but 
that  they  have  entered  into  the  matter  with 
ardor.     They  have  also  expressed  great  satisfoe- 


tion  in  the  project  itself,  and  in  the  mvitation  to 
take  part  in  it. — Aihenaum, 

Death  of  Professor  De  Morgan, — Professor 
De  Morgan,  the  great  mathematician  and  teachei, 
whose  lx>oks  changed  and  raised  the  whole  char- 
acter of  mathematical  study  in  England,  died  on 
March  i8th,  and  was  buried  at  Kensai  Green. 
His  health  had  been  shaken  not  many  years  ago 
by  the  loss  of  a  son,  a  very  able  and  promising 
young  man,  who  inherited  not  a  little  of  his  father's 
great  mathematical  capacity ;  but  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  death  was  nervous  prostration.  His 
life  had  been  one  of  extraordinary  labor  and  great 
achievement.  His  numerous  mathematical,  astro- 
nomidU,  literary,  and  biographical  articles  in  the 
Penny  Cychpadia  made  op,  we  believe,  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  that  enormous  work  (itself  twenty-seven 
folio  volumes).  Besides  these,  his  two  treatises 
(mathematical  and  popular)  on  Probabilities; 
his  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ;  his  arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Treatise  on 
Dmibk  A^bra  were  more  than  sufficient  achieve- 
ments even  for  the  lifetime  of  an  industrious  man 
of  genius.  And  over  and  above  all  these  under- 
taluBgs,  his  miecellaneoas  essays,  contributed  to 
various  newsp«)en  and  reviews,  were  enough  to 
have  ocenpicd  tne  kisore  of  an  ordinary  man.  Yet 
he  died  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and  after  gainii^  as 
much  of  the  hearty  affection  of  his  contemporaries 
as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  far  less  busy  and  less 
pre-occupied  men. 

Losses  of  Literature  through  the  Siege  of 
/^n>.— Speikii^  of  the  losses  which  the  interests 
of  literature  and  science  have  sustained  through 
the  siege  of  Paris,  the  Plail  Mali  Gatette  says  that 
not  a  £tw  emtnont  professors  and  members  of  the 
Institut  have  been  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Army  of  Defence,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  they  can  all  have  escaped 
without  injury.  Already  we  learn  that  the  editor 
of  Les  Mondes  has  been  wounded  by  the  explosbn 
of  a  shell ;  that  M.  Desooyers  fils,  of  the  Museum 
Library,  has  been  killed,  aad  that  M.  Thenard  is 
a  prisoner  in  Germany.  The  Galleries  of  Zoology 
and  Mineralogv  have  both  been  penetrated  by 
shells;  the  College  de  France  has  not  escaped 
unhurt ;  and  the  Meteorological  Observatory  lately 
erected  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  has  been  converted 
into  barracks.  In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and 
Jardin  d*  Acclimatation  the  ruin  has  been  complete, 
all  the  animals  having  been  slaughtered  either  for 
food  or  by  way  of  precaatioo,  «Mi  the  rare  trees 
— some  of  tJloifm  of  priodest  value— cut  down  for 
defmsive  purposes  or  else  to  make  charcoaL  In 
the  gardens  and  nurseries  outskle  the  city  the 
(icmstation  has  been  equally  severcu  Ch&tenay, 
tlM  chief  establishment  of  M.  Crnox,  formed  the 
headquarter!  of  the  Bavarian  artillery ;  the  large 
palm-house  was  turned  into  a  stable,-  and  the 
nower-tubs  used  as  cribs.  Sheep  and  cattle  have 
been  depastured  in  the  Jardin  pour  les  ^des 
pomologiques,  near  Aulnay,  and  everywhere  the 
voung  trees  have  furnished  stakes  for  gabions  and 
branches  for  fagots. 

Reprints  of  Old  Litfratmre.-^Th^  removal  of 
the  College  of  Ghtsgow  from  the  old  site  in  Hi£^ 
Street  has  called  attention  to  the  Hunterian  Mu- 
seum :  and  a  society  has  been  founded  called  the 
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HunterUn  Ckib.  The  reprints  will  be  in  wkat  is 
caXitd /acsimi/e,  but  really  reproductions.  Tbe 
club  will  consist  of  200  members,  paying  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  2/.  2s,,  and  operations  will  be 
commenc^  as  soon  as  150  subscribers  shall  have 
entered.  TTie  first  year's  issue  will  probably  con- 
sist of  the  following  works :  *'  The  late  Expedi- 
cion  in  Scotlande,  &c.,  under  the  Conduit  ot  the 
Erie  of  Hertforde,  &c  London,  1544," — **  Ex- 
pedicion  unto  Scotlande  of  the  most  woorthy  for- 
tunate Prince  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  Uncle 
to  King  Edward  Sixth,  &c.  By  W,  Patten. 
London,  1548," — **A  Dialogue  bet weene  Expe- 
rience and  a  Courtier,  of  the  miserable  estate  of 
the  world.  First  compiled  in  the  Schottische 
tongue  by  syr  Dauid  Lyndsey,  knight  (a  man  of 
great  learning  and  science),  now  newly  corrected, 
and  made  perfit  Englishe,  &c.  Anno  1566,'* — 
'*  The  Life  and  Acts  of  Sir  WUliam  Wallace. 
Edinburgh,  1620."  The  choice  of  the  two  last 
books,  when  Jasen/s  Paris  edition  of  Lyndsey, 
in  1558,  and  the  early  rare  editions  of  Wallace 
are  unprocurable  by  raodevn  buyers,  most  have 
been  determined  l^  the  poverty  of  the  Hbrary, 
whence  the  club  draws  its  supplies.  The  dub 
does  not  afffot  to  edit  its  books,  but  only  to  prefix 
occa^onally  short  bibliographical  notices  to  them. 
The  model  the  club  sets  before  it  is  the  Spenser 
Society  at  Manchester ;  and  if  it  reaches  this 
standard,  without  doubt  it  will  satisfy  its  sub- 
scribers. 

Valuable  Skakespeariana, — Mr.  Welford,  writ- 
ing to  the  Booh  Buyer  of  the  sale  of  the  old  EngUsh 
library  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corser,  sa3rs : — 

Shakespeariana  was  the  principal  feature  of  the 
recent  sale.  The  **  Four  Folios'*  of  course  were 
present,  but  do  not,  as  far  as  was  known,  seem  to 
nave  csilled  forth  any  competition  from  America. 
The  first  Folio  (1623)  was  a  very  fair  copy,  almost 
entirely  perfect,  with  its  defects  supplied  by  fac- 
similes, and  possessing  what  is  one  of  the  greatest 
rarities  of  a  perfect  copy,  the  Original  Verses 
opposite  the  title.  It  was  cheaply  sold  for  ;f  i6o. 
The  secoikd  Folio  (1632)  was  an  unusually  fine 
copy,  in  the  state  now  so  much  coveted  by  collec- 
tors— the  original  old  brown  calf  binding.  It  i»'as 
knocked  down  for  ^£'49.  The  third  Folio  (1664),  a 
fine  copy,  in  cM  morocco,  was  proportionately  die 
dearest  of  the  set,  brin^g  jf  77.  The  fourth,  of 
common  occurrence,  brought  >^I2.  Three  of  the 
folios  were  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Russell  Smith, 
the  bookseUer  so  well  knoian  in  America,  by  his 
catalogues  and  antiquarian  publications.  Other 
Shakespeariana  were  not  of  the  first  rarity,  though 
comprising  some  desirable  volumeii  '*A  Midi 
summer  Night's  Dream,"  the  second  edition 
(i6oo),  brought  ;f26.  "King  Lear  and  hi« 
Three  Daughters,"  4to,  one  of  the  three  editions 
in  the  same  year,  1608,  £2x>  los.  Shakespeare's 
"  Venus  and  Adonis,"  of  1636,  with  woodcut  on 
the  title-page,  only  one  other  perfect  copy  known, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  £i^.  "  The  Rape  of 
Lucrecc,"  i2mo,  i6«,  with  the  firontispicce,  con- 
taining a  head  of  Shakespeare,  £7,^,  ^'Shake- 
speare's Sonnets,"  never  before  imprinted,  original 
edition,  1609,  but  with  two  leaves  supplied  bv  fac- 
similes, jf45.  "Apollonius  of  Tyre,  the  Snake- 
peanan  Romance,  and'  Orighi  of  Pericles,"  4to, 
Black  Letter,  ;f  35  los. 
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Odors  and  their  Action  on  the  Health. — The 
following  remarks  appear  in  a  late  number  of  La 
Presse  midicale  beige,  A  knowledge  of  perfumes 
reaches  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  Jews 
made  use  of  them  in  the  time  of  Moses,  fhey 
were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
the  wise  but  rigorous  Solon.  Their  use  was  car- 
ried to  excess  by  the  Romans ;  and  finally,  in  our 
times,  they  appear  to  have  arrived  at  their  utmost 
perfection  and  delicacy.  It  has  been  reserved  also 
for  the  present  day  to  use  tliem  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. But  if  the  perfiunes  that  are  everywhere 
found,  andean  be  extracted  by  certain  processes, 
may  be  used  with  safety,  this  cannot  be  said  in 
everv  case  of  the  odors  that  are  naturally  exhaled 
by  flowers,  leaves,  or  fruits.  Their  action  on  the 
economy  in  a  limited  space,  and  especially  during 
the  night  in  a  closed  chamber,  deserves  to  be, 
noticed.  It  manifests  'itst;lf  by  serious  disorder, 
headache,  syncope,  and  even  l^  asphyxia,  if  their 
action  is  too  long  prolonged.  In  nervous  persons 
numbness' may  occur  in  all  the  members,  convul- 
sions, and  loss  of  voice,  but  in  general  only  a  state 
of  somnolence,  accompanied  by  feebleness  and 
retardation  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  This  state 
is  often  associated  with  wcU-marked  dimness  of 
vision.  Amongst  the  flowers  that  are  most  delete- 
rious may  be  mentioned  the  lily,  hyacinth,  nar- 
cissus^ crocus,  rose,  carnation,  honeysuckle,  jessa- 
mine, violet,  elder,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  danger 
caused  by  their  smell  should  be  mentioned  their 
action  on  the  air.  During  the  night  flowers  ac- 
tively produce  carbonic  acid,  which  is  injurious  to 
health.  Majendie  even  cites  a  case  of  death  caused 
by  a  large  bouquet  of  lilies  which  the  suflercr,  a 
previously  healthy  woman,  had  slept  with  in  her 
bedroom.  Amongst  the  more  dangerous  plants 
may  be  mentioned  the  walnut,  the  bay -tree,  and 
hemp.  The  actkm  of  these  is  well  known,  the  lat- 
ter, indeed,  producing  a  kind  of  drunkenness. 

Geological  Evidence  of  Evolution. — In  Das 
Ausland  for  March  27,  Dr.  Moriz  Wacner  gives 
the  first  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  mteresting 
and  valuable  series  of  papers,  entitled  New  Con* 
tribuHons  to  the  Darwinian  Controversy.  After 
pointing  out  that  Darwin's  theory  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  portions.  Evolution  and  Natural  Se- 
lection, he  sketches  the  pre-Darwinian  history  of 
the  former  h3rpothesis,  pftying  special  tribute  to  the 
farsightedness  of  the  views  of  Lamarck  and  Goethe. 
The  main  portion  of  this  article  is  occupied  by  a 
statement  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  geology  in 
favor  of  the  thecty  of  a  gradual  evolution  of  or- 
ganic forms  from  earlier  ones,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  special  creations.  The  sudden  appearance  in 
palaeontology  of  organic  forms  strongly  differenti- 
ated from  any  earlier  ones  is  always  m  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  disturbance  charactenstic 
of  the  strata  in  which  they  are  found ;  the  more 
conformable  to  one  another  are  two  adjacent  geo- 
logical strata,  the  greater  affinity  is  there  in  their 
organic  remains.  In  the  more  recent  formations 
such  suddenly  appearing  new  types  do  not  amount 
to  above  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Gen- 
era of  manne  animals,  as  Trflobites,  Brachiopoda, 
and  Orthoceras,  are  found  distributed  in  palaeozoic 
strata  over  the  whole  world;  while  the  area  of 
land  animals  is  generally  very  restricted.    Another 
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argument  in  favor  of  the  derivation  theory  is  fur- 
nished by  the  afhnity  of  the  land  animals  now  ex- 
isting  in  any  part  of  the  world  with  those  which 
inhabited  the  same  country  at  an  earlier  period, 
as  evidenced  by  their  fossil  remains.  In  the  diluvial 
and  pliocene  deposits  of  South  America,  for  in- 
stance, are  found  the  remains  of  Marsupials  and 
Edentata,  as  armadilloes  and  sloths,  intermediate 
between  those  forms  which  still  exist  and  those 
which  are  found  in  the  lower  tertiary  strata  of  the 
same  region.  The  ape-remains  agam  of  the  bone- 
caves  of  Brazil  can  be  assigned  to  living  New 
World  genera,  while  those  found  fossil  in  Europe 
and  Asia  belong  to  existing  genera  of  the  Old 
World.  The  fossil  remains  of  Mammalia  hitherto 
found  in  Australia  belong  exclusively,  like  the  liv- 
ing forms,  to  Marsupial  orders.  All  these  facts  are 
what  would  be  expected  were  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion true,  while  they  would  be  inexplicable  by  any 
doctrine  of  special  creations. 

Crocodilian  Remaitu  in  America. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  National  Sciences^ 
Philadelphia  (November  i).  Professor  Leidy  re- 
marked that  he  had  recently  received  from  Professor 
Hayden*s  expedition  a  collection  of  fossils,  mostly 
consisting  of  remains  of  turtles  and  crocodiles. 
He  had  formerly  expressed  surprise  at  the  ab- 
sence of  remains  of  the  latter  among  the  great 
profusion  of  remains  of  mammals  and  turtles  in 
the  Mauvaises  Terres  deposits  of  White  River  and 
the  sands  of  the  valley  of  the  Niobrara  River. 
He  now  felt  some  wonder  at  seeing  so  many  cro- 
codilian remains,  apparently  of  contemporaneous 
age  with  some  of  the  latter.  The  reptilian  re- 
mains are  generally  in  a  very  fragmentary  condi- 
tion, and  have  been  pidced  up  from  the  siur&ce  of 
the  country.  Several  undescribed  species  of  turtles 
were  recognizable,  but  these  would  be  character- 
ized at  a  later  period.  From  among  the  croco- 
dilian remains  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  a  large 
portion  of  those  of  a  skuU  of  Crocodilus  EUiotti^ 
indicated  some  time  ago  from  a  jaw  fragment. 
The  skull  appears  to  have  nearly  the  form  of  that 
of  C.  vulgaris  and  C  biporcatus.  It  is  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length.  Teeth  appear  to  have 
been  absent  at  the  extreme  fore  part  of  the  jaw. 
Immediately  behind  their  usual  position  the  palate 
presents  a  deep  pit  at  each  side  of  the  naso-palatine 
orifice.  The  jaw  is  deeply  indented  laterally,  just 
back  of  the  position  of  the  fourth  tootii,  and  a 
less  indentation  is  situated  back  of  the  ninth  tooth. 

The  Discovery  of  Chloralum, — This  does  not 
appear  to  rest  with  Professor  Gamgee,  as  was 
supposed  at  first.  Mr.  J.  Carter  Bel^  writing  to 
the  Chemical  Neios  (February  3,  1871),  says: 
"  With  regard  to  the  much-vaunted  *  Chloralum,* 
I  see  Professor  Gamgee  says,  in  his  letter  of  Janu- 
aiy  I3f  'The  agent  (chloralum)  had  never  been 
thought  of  in  therapeutics  until  last  January;' 
again,  in  his  letter  of  the  27th,  *  since  I  first 
thought  of  the  chloride  as  an  antiseptic  just  a 
year  ago.*  In  Ure's  *  Dictionary,'  1863,  Article 
'Disinfectants,'  chloride  of  aluminium  is  men- 
tioned as  an  antiseptic ;  it  says,  '  Meat,  if  well 
packed,  cleaned,  and  washed  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  aluminium,  will  keep  tliree  months.' 
After  that  I  hardly  think  Professor  Gamgee  can 
lay  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  antiseptic  and 
therapeutic  properties  of  chloride  of  aluminium." 


This  is  of  course  too  dear,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  a  volume  so  well  known  should  not  have  been 
previously  consulted  by  Professor  Gamgee. 

Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Body. — A  new  medical 
periodical,  styled  "  The  Doctor,"  gives  a  note  in 
Its  January  number  on  the  above  subject.  It  says 
that  Dr.  Heinrich  Timmerberg  («•  Inaug.  Disser- 
tation," Dorpat,  1869)  found,  as  the  results  of 
hb  investigations  and  experiments  on  animals : — 
I.  That  alcohol  constantly  lowers  the  bodily  tem- 
perature. 2.  That  it  lessens  the  frequency  of  the 
heart's  contractions.  3.  That  the  blood -pressure 
in  the  carotids  is  lowered,  indicating  diminished 
force  in  the  cardiac  action,  and  that  this  effect  was 
produced  partly  by  direct  action  on  the  heart  and 
partly  through  the  vagus  nerve.  The  retardation 
of  regressive  metamorphosb  by  means  of  alcohol 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wAikening  of  the  heart's 
action,  as  well  as  to  direct  influence  on  the  blood. 

Dr,  Carpenter's  Views  Opposed.^-yix.  A.  H. 
Green  contributes  a  very  able  paper  to  the  Geo- 
logical MagoMine  (January,  1870),  in  which  he 
analyzes    Dr.    Carpenter's   argument     Can,    he 
asks,  then,  the  fauna  of  the  sea  on  whose  bed  the 
chalk  of  to-day  is  forming,  be  said,  on  a  broad 
view^  to  be  the  same  as  t^  fauna  whose  remains 
are  preserved  in  the  chalk  of  Dover  ?    He  is  not 
surpnsed  that  certain  low  Ibrms  shoald  be  common 
to  the  two,  because  the  conditions  under  which 
such  creatures  live  do  not  in  all  likelihood  involve 
that  struggle  for  existence  to  which  specific  change 
is  probably  due ;  they  have  ample  space  and  ample 
sustenance  for  animak  of  their  simple  requirements. 
Some  few  forms,  too,  somewhat  higher  in  the 
scale,  seem  to  have  lived  on  in  '*  the  dark  unfath- 
omed  caves  of  ocean "  but  little  affected  by  the 
round  of  changes  that  have  so  largdv  altereid  the 
dwellers  on  the  upper  worid,  thou^  here  it  seenis 
that  the  modem  representatives  are  only  generi- 
cally  allied,  and  not  q^edfically  identical,  with  the 
older  forms,  a  point  of  the  highest  importance. 
But,  leaving  these  cases  out  of  the  question,  are 
the  two  faunas,  as  a  whole^  a  bit  alike  ?     Take 
one  simple  instance.      The  older  chalk  swarms 
with  ammonites,  scaphites,  baculites,  and  belem- 
nites,  all  well-marked  and  typical  forms,  not  one 
of  ifidiich  will  be  embedded  in  the  chalk  of  to-day; 
and  the  old  chalk  has  not  yet  furnished  a  single 
fragment  of  a  marine  mammal,  many  species  of 
which  will  be  preserved  in  the  modem  dialk.     A 
palaeontologist  would  readily  point  out  any  num- 
ber of  similar  contrasts  between  the  two  faunas ; 
but  what  he  has  said  will,  he  thinks,  make  it  dear 
why  it  is  that  he  cannot  understand  how  any  one 
can  say  we  are  living  in  the  cretaceous  epodi, 
unless  he  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  the  age  of 
a  geological  formation  Is  to  be  determined  from 
those  l^s  only  which  are  formed  out  of  Fora^ 
minifera,  and  by  the  Foraminifera  akme  of  the 
fossils  contained  in  sudi  bedst 

Power  of  Photography, — In  the  recent  edipse 
expedition  an  excellent  photograph  was  taken  of 
the  corona  which  is  seen  streaming  forth  all  round 
the  sun  during  totality.  On  subsequent  examina- 
tion of  this  photograph,  the  image  of  the  planet 
Venus  has  been  discovered  among  its  rays ;  and  in 
this  we  have  an  example  of  the  power  of  photo- 
graphy in  representing  objects  which  the  eye  has 
not  seen  and  could  not  see.     Another  example  has 
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been  recently  deicribed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley.  He 
was  making  experiments  by  passing  a  current  of 
electricity  tnrough  a  vacuum  tube,  the  results  of 
which  were  indicated  by  strong  or  faint  touches  of 
light  about  the  poles.  In  one  instance,  although 
the  experiment  was  carried  on  in  a  dark  room,  the 
light  was  so  feeble  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  and 
the  operators  doubted  if  the  current  were  passing: 
But  at  the  same  time  photography  was  at  work, 
and  in  thirty  minutes  a  very  |^od  picture  was  pro- 
duced of  what  had  taken  place.  This  is  a  remark- 
able fact.  Indeed,  it  borders  on  the  wonderfbl 
that  a  phenomenon  invisible  to  the  human  eye 
should  have  been,  so  to  speak,  seen  by  the  photo- 
graphic lens,  and  a  record  thereof  taken  by  chemi- 
cal agency.  It  is  highly  suggestive,  and  we  may 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  turned  to  good  account 
by  practical  philosophers. 

Ireland^ s  Resources, — The  industrial  resources 
of  Ireland,  as  many  readers  know,  have  been 
much  written  and  talked  about.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  one  of  them  has  of  late  been  worked, 
and  put  to  profitable  use.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  of  Antrim  there  are  miles  of  wniat  ge- 
ologists cidl  *'  black  band  ironstone,'*  and  of  hema- 
tite, or  red  ore,  similar  to  that  found  in  Cumber- 
land. Of  these  two  valuable  minerals,  more 
than  eighty  thousand  tons  were  shipped  last  year 
to  be  smelted  in  England ;  but  this  quantity  is 
now  to  be  exceeded.  The  demand  for  iron  and 
steel  grows  larger  every  year ;  and  some  of  the  en- 
terprising men  of  Ulster  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  aid  in  satisfying  that  demand  by  converting  the' 
iron  on  the  spot  where  it  is  dug.  Less  than  a  ton 
of  coal  is  required  to  convert  a  ton  of  ore  ;  so,  in- 
stead of  sending  the  ore  to  England,  coal  will  be 
fetched  /ri>/w  England,  and  the  country  between 
Carrick^rgus  and  the  Giants'  Causeway  is  to  be- 
come busy  and  black  with  smelting*  furnaces, 
forges,  and  rolling-mills.  If  Ireland  is  to  be 
'*  saved,"  there  can  be  no  more  promising  way  to 
do  it  than  by  fair  rivalry  in  work  and  enterprise 
with  other  countries. 


Migrations  of  Insects, — Some  naturalists  argue 
that  the  migrations  of  insects  and  creeping  things 
must  always  have  taken  place  by  land,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  cross  graat  breadths  of 
water.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  anarrersary  address 
to  the  Entomological  Society^,  combats  these  argu- 
ments, and  gives  facts  in  support  of  his  views. 
Living  beetles  have  b^fm  caught  at  sea  nearly 
twenty  miles  from  shpfe.  Swann6.of  locusts  fly 
from  Africa  to  Madeira  jop  q^les,  Mr.  Darwin 
once  caught  a  locust  370  mii^.  from  land  ;  moths 
captured  260  miles  Iron  the  coast  of  Portugal 
have  been  exhibited  at  a  nieetiog  of  the  Zoological 
Society ;  and  recently  the  captain  of  a  whaler 
caught  a  white  butterfly  400  miles  from  the  Azores. 
It  was  vigorous,  for  on  being  placed  in  a  drawer, 
it  laid  eggs.  From  these  and  other  instances,  Mr. 
Wallace  infers  that,  under  fJEiTorable  circum- 
stances, insects  would  u«  able  to  cross  even  greater 
expanses  of  ocean. 
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Mr.  CkurcX'i  New  Picture.^  Tht  Evening 
Mail  gives  ns  about  as  sound  and  discriminatiiig  art 
criticism  as  we  get  from  the  New  York  Press,  and 


we  take  pleasure  in  quoting  a  portion  of  its  remarks 
concerning  Mr.  Church's  new  picture  recently  on 
exhibition  at  Goupil's : — The  "  Jerusalem  "  of  Mr. 
Church  is,  to  our  mind,  the  best  of  his  large  canvas- 
es ;  and  in  saying  this  we  think  we  are  uninfluenced, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  ns  to  be  uninfluenced,  by 
the  charms  which  any  picture  of  the  Holy  City, 
which  is  not  an  outrage  on  our  sense  of  form  and 
color,  must  always  possess.  This  patnlmg  has  a 
unity  and  breadth  which  neither  the  "  Heart  of  the 
Andes"  nor  the  "Damascus"  possesses,  and  has 
certain  subtle  charms  of  color  which  evince  a  refine- 
ment and  knowledge  not  seen  in  either  of  his 
paintings  of  Niagara,  whose  chiefest  claims  upon 
us  are  on  this  ground  of  color.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  of  our  roulcrs  who  may  not  be  within  reach 
of  the  picture,  and  that  we  may  be  the  better 
understood  in  what  we  have  to  say  of  it,  we  shall 
describe  it. 

The  painting  is  some  seven  feet  long  by  five  feet 
high.  The  spectator  b  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
Mount  of  Ohves,  facing  the  West ;  the  season  of 
the  year  is  Spring,  and  the  time  about  two  hours 
before  the  sunset  The  further  limits  of  the  Holy 
City,  from  north  to  south,  form  the  horizon  line  of 
the  picture,  if  we  except  a  limited  space  in  the  south 
beyond  Mount  Zion,  where  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
distant  valley  and  more  distant  hill.  There  are 
douds  in  the  sky.  The  shadow  of  one  pas^  over 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  and  that  of  another 
wraps  the  mKldle  distance.  The  unbroken  sunlight 
£alls  over  the  nearer  city,  bringing  out  in  bold  re- 
lief the  Mosques  of  Omar  ai^  of  Aksa,  clearly 
defining  for  us  the  Temple  platform,  and  making 
luminous  a  belt  of  green  beyond  the  eastern  wall  and 
between  it  and  the  buildii^  we  have  named.  These 
two  buildings,  that  ascrilwd  as  the  place  of  Holy 
Sepulchre,  tuid  the  Russian  Hospice,  the  Wall  and 
St  Stephen's  and  the  Beautiful  Gates,  are  the  only 
prononent  features  of  the  dty ;  the  rest  b  suggestive 
sierdy. 

ThCs  side  the  wall,  and*  on  the  ec^  of  the  doud 
shadow,  which  covers  all  between  us  and  the  dtv 
but  the  Mount  of  Olives,  upon  whidi  we  stand, 
are  the  indications  of  the  Mc^lem  cemetery.  Still 
lower  down,  and  still  nearer  us  to  the  right,  are  the 
Garden  of  Gethiemane  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin, 
with  the  path  leading  thereto  from  St.  Stephen's 
Gate.  To  our  left  the  conical  tower  above  the 
Tomb  of  Absalom  b  seen  rising  behind  the  slope 
embraced  by  the  Jewish  Burial  Ground.  In  the 
depth  of  the  valley,  and  between  us  and  Mosque  of 
Omar,  b  the  Bed  of  Brook  Kklron.  And  now 
permitting  our  glance  to  leave  the  hill  on  which  the 
Holy  City  rests  and  the  valley  of  these  sacred 
places,  we  see,  nearer  us,  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and 
nearer  still  the  rugged,  ragged  trunks  of  the  olives 
on  either  side  the  road,  down  which  we  may  well 
permit  ourselves  to  Cuicy  the  Saviour  passed  on  hb 
nrst  entry  into  Jerusalem,  where  the  '*  great  multi- 
tude spread  tlieir  garments  in  the  way ;  others  cut 
down  branches  from  the  trees  and  strewed  tkem  in 
the  way ;  and  the  multitude  that  went  before  and 
that  followed  cried,  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David ;  blessed  bhe  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest." 

On  thb  road,  and  in  the  immediate  foreground 
of  the  picture,  are  the  figures  of  \nen  and  cameb 
coming  towards  us;  and  these,  with  the  douds 
seen  towards  the  south  in  heavy  masMs,  complete 
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the  list  of  the  prominent  forms  of  the  painting. 
But  if,  as  we  presume  it  to  be,  the  picture  is  topo- 
graphically true,  there  must  be  mkBxy  other  points, 
in  tne  broad  expanse  embraced,  of  almost  equal 
ugnificance  and  mterest  with  those  we  have  named, 
and  observable  at  a  glance  to  those  who  have  made 
the  sacred  pilgrimage,  which  pleasure,  we  regret 
to  say,  has  not  been  ours. 

TAe  Limitations  of  Art, — We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  Hamerton*s  Preface  to  the 
American  edition  of  his  admirable  '*Tho«gfats 
about  Art :  " — One  of  my  Engli^  critics  has 
blamed  me  for  want  of  faith  in  Art,  because  I 
admit  that  its  power  is  very  limited.  AH  spiritual 
power  b  limited  in  reality  to  those  ti(ho  receive  it 
willingly ;  if  it  ever  seems  to  exercise  any  other 
action,  it  intrudes  on  the  domain  of  temporal 
power.  For  instance,  when  Lacordaire  preached 
m  Notre  Dame  he  was  exercising  the  spiritual 
power;  but  when  the  Church  of  Rome  enforced 
her  authority  by  punishing  heretics,  she  resorted  to 
temporal  means,  and  was  so  £ar  a  temporal  power. 
Now,  painting  is  purely  a  spiritual  power,  and  it 
inflaences  only  those  who  are  willing  to  be  influ- 
enced. A  power  of  this  kind  is  great  or  small  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  its  willing  adherents, 
and  the  numbers  of  persons  who  are  in  any  aj^e- 
ciable  way  iaflaenced  by  painting  are  not  great  in 
proportion  to  population.  The  fact  that  adhe- 
rents are  willing  does  not  prove  weakness,  bttt  the 
fact  that  none  but  willing  adherents  obey  the  call, 
when  few  are  wiUing^  places  every  spiritual 
power  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the 
temporal  powers,  because  these  last,  with  the 
strength  given  to  them  by  the  adhesion  of  some, 
compel  the  adhesion  of  others.  But  I  should  be 
sorry  if  any  reader  supposed  that  I  under-estimated 
the  power  which  Art  does  possess.  Art  has  a 
kind  of  influence  which  it  would  take  pages  to  de- 
fine, but  whidi,  if  a  nan  wiekls  it,  places  him 
amongst  the  spiritual  powers.  A  painter  has  no 
lordship  over  the  liberty  of  men;  he  cannot  govern 
them  in  the  temporal  way,  but  he  has  access  to 
very  deep  and  subtle  feelings  in  the  few  who  un- 
derstand him  and  receive  his  ideas,  and  through 
these  feelings  he  exercises  lordship  of  another  kind. 
It  is  the  old  duality  df  priest  and  baron.  The 
baron  of  these  days  is  not  always  a  soldier,  he  may 
be  a  manufacturer  ;  and  the  priest  of  these  days  is 
not  always  a  clergyman ;  he  may  be  a  writer,  or 
even  a  painter.  But  the  broad  distinction  re- 
mains, and  all  who  govern  by  force  or  money  are 
of  the  temporal  power ;  all  who  influence  by  per- 
suasion, by  intellect,  by  sympathy,  are  of  the 
spiritual  power. 

Thi  Pitti  Paiaee. — In  Florence  an  event  has 
happened  of  no  little  interest  for  the  lovers  of  Art* 
That  part  of  the  lone  passage  gomg  from  the  Uffisi 
to  the  Pitti  Palace  which  joms  the  end  of  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  part  with  the  Ufiisi,  has  been  re-opened, 
after  having  been  in  the  hands  of  workmen  all  the 
winter.  The  casts  of  Etruscan  vases,  and  the 
shelves  of  antique  nms  for  the  dead,  which  used  to 
be  on  both  sides  of  it,  have  now  been  placed  in  the 
Egyptian  Museum  ;  and  a  collection  of  old  prints 
cover  the  walls  instead,  and  engage  the  attention 
of  whoever  passes,  from  the  moment  he  leaves  the 
psuntings  and  Iculptures  until  he  arrives  at  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  where  the  original  old-master 
drawings  and  sketches  are!     On  leaving  the  Uf&d, 


there  are  old  blocks  by  Andreani,  Boldini,  Nic- 
coio  Vicenzio,  some  original,  others  after  Raphael, 
Titian,  the  Parmegiano,  &c.  There  are  also  a 
great  many  old  engravings  after  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  antique.  Amongst  them 
is  Bonasone*s  profile  of  Michael  Angelo;  and 
after  these  are  about  fifty  yards  of  interesting  en- 
gravings after  pictures.  At  the  end,  close  to  the 
turning  where  the  Italian  sketches  are,  there  are 
ninety-one  etchings  of  Albert  Diirer,  aind  a  few 
woodcuts,  some  of  the  larger  **  Cruciflxion  *'  being 
amongst  them.  A  large  number  of  Rembrandt's 
and  of  his  imitators  are  in  process  of  being  ar- 
ranged ;  and  beyond  again  miscellaneous  English, 
French,  and  German  prints,  ending  in  a  large 
number  pmely  French,  which  lead  the  visitor  back 
to  the  Italians  at  the  staircase  again.  Altogether, 
this  collection  is  a  great  treat  to  the  artistic  visitor 
in  Florence, 

Our  National  Academy. — The  attendance  at 
*the  Academy  continues  good.  This  is  altogether 
the  best  exhibition  season  in  its  history,  and  b  in 
proof  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  interest  in  our 
artbts  and  their  works  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
The  annual  meeting  of  Academicians  b  at  hand.' 
Much  interest  is  fell  in  the  result  of  the  coming 
election  of  officers.  Academicians  and  Associates. 
No  ticket  for  officers  has  yet  been  decided  upon 
by  any  party.  In  fact,  we  are  happy  to  say  tnat 
party  lines  are  not  defined.  All  now  claim  to  be 
progressionists,  whether  they  work  in  that  direction 
or  not.  The  probabilities  are,  we  shall  have  a  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  the  office  of  President.  Perhaps 
we  had  better  say  nominees,  in  deference  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  gentlemen  who  are  too  courteous  to  op- 
pose anybody.  Mr.  Gray  will  doubtless  be  urged 
to  submit  to  re-election.  He  has  a  large  country 
constituency  and  may  go  in.  Mr.  Page  is,  of 
course,  on  the  carpet,  and  with  many  energetic 
supporters ;  and  so  we  believe  b,  or  will  be,  Mr.  J. 
Q*  A .  Ward.  Should  this  gentleman,  who  is  now 
Vice-President,  permit  himself  to  be  voted  for, 
we  might  safely  guarantee  hb  election.  A  man  of 
big  heart,  he  b  much  beloved  and  by  many.  He 
u  eminently  practical,  and  has  clear  notions  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  for  Academy  success,  and 
how  to  do  it.  He  lacks  in  no  particular  the  re- 
quirements of  a  President.  In  fact  he  b  just  **  the 
man  for  Galway." — Evening  Mail, 

Maclis^s  Portrait  of  Talleyrand. — Mr.  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Acade* 
my,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Maclise*s  por- 
trait of  that  arch  diplomatist,  TaHeyrand : — Bnt 
one  picture  here  stands  out  from  the  re3t  in 
mental  power,  and  ranks  Madtse  as  a  great  mas- 
ter of  tragic  satire.  It  b  that  which  grmiily  diows 
IIS  the  senile  torpor  of  Talleyrand,  as  he  sits  in 
after-dinner  sleep  t>etween  the  spread  board  and 
the  fire-plftce,  surveyed  from  the  mantel-shelf  by 
the  busts  of  all  the  sovereigns  he  had  served.  Hb 
elbows  are  on  -the  chair-arms ;  his  hands  hang ;  his 
knees,  fallen  open,  reveal  the  waste  places  of  sliriv- 
elled  age ;  the  book  he  read,  as  the  lore  he  lived 
by,  has  dropped  between  hb  feet ;  hb  chap-fallea 
mask  bspr^id  upward  a»  the  saalp  rests  on  the  cush- 
ioned chair- back  ;  the  wick  gutters  in  the  wasting 
candle  beside  him ;  and  hb  last  master  claims  him 
How.  All  he  was  is  gone ;  ami  water  or  fire  for 
the  world  aAer  him — what  care  had  he?  The 
picture  b  more  than  a  satire ;  it  might  be  called  a 
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diagram  of  Damnation :  a  ghastly  historical  ver- 
dict which  becomes  the  image  of  tre  man  forever. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  drawings  which  Maclise  has 
signed  with  his  noni-de-crayon  at  full  length ;  and 
he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it. 

Egyptian  Sculpture. -^Ixn  his  "  Ancient  History 
of  the  East "  Prof.  Philip  Smith  writes  thus  :— 
'^  The  whole  qiirit  of  E^rptian  sculpture  is  sym- 
holism^  rather  than  direct  imitation  of  Nature  ; 
and  an  attitude  of  repose^  expressive  of  religious 
peace.  In  these  two  principles  we  have  the  sim- 
ple answer  to  many  faults  ignorantly  charged  upon 
the  knowledge  and  the  power  of  the  artists.  The 
absence  of  anatomical  display  is  not  due  to  the 
want  of  that  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  the 
Greeks  acquired  in  the /tf/csv/m  ....  details  were 
designedly  suppressed  for  the  sake  of  simple 
majesty.  Both  in  architecture  and  in  sculpture 
the  Egyptian  artist  had  learnt  that  great  lesson, — 
the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  which  b  the  ruin  of  the 
best  technical  skill,  and  never  more  so  than  in  our 
own  day, — when  to  let  things  alone.  He  also 
adapted  his  workmanship  to  his  material ;  and 
knew  better  than  to  make  mouldings  of  hard  stone 
like  cabinet  work,  or  a  granite  colossus  like  a  figure 
carved  in  wood  or  cast  in  mctaL" 

Several  stone  coffins^  probably  containing  the 
remains  of  monks  of  Saint-Ouen,  have  been  dis- 
covered m  the  garden  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  of 
Rouen,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Presbytery :  some 
of  the  cofhns  are  hewn  out  of  solid  stone,  while 
others  are  built  of  stones  from  ancient  buildings^ 
cut  in  the  Roman  fashion.  The  Abb6  Cochet, 
who  has  superintended  the  excavations,  declares 
that  one  of  the  coffins  is  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  that  the  monk  interred  therein  may  have  been 
contemporary  with  Saint  Ouen ;  another,  said  to 
be  of  the  eleventh  century,  contained  a  skeleton, 
complete  with  the  exception  of  the  skull,  which 
had  fallen  into  dust. 
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National  SUamship  C^.— The  attention  of  all 
our  sea-going  readers  is  invited  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  National  Steamriiip  Co.  on  another 
page.  This  line  b  composed  of  ten  noble  steam- 
ships, built  after  the  most  approved  models,  in 
water-tight  compartments,  with  flush  decks  firom 
stem  to  stem ;  and  we  know  from  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  several  voyages,  that  in  the  elements  of 
safety  and  comfort  tivese  ships  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  that  plough  the  seas.  Ample  state-rooms  and 
dining-rooms,  and  well-spread  tables,  with  atten- 
tive servants,  are  among  the  attractions  offered  by 
this  line  ;  and  the  whole  b  under  the  watchful  care 
of  the  General  Manager,  William  B.  Macaltster, 
Esq.,  of  Liverpo<4,  England,  and  of  the  General 
Agent  at  New  Vorie,  Wm.  Hurst,  who  will  give 
courteous  attention  to  all  patrons.  The  scale  of 
prices,  moreover,  on  thb  line  is  very  moderate  in- 
deed, and  that  the  pabUc  appreciate  the  solid  at- 
tractions offered  by  the  National  b  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  other  companies  was  able 
to  show  a  more  encouraging  balance  sheet  last  year, 
nor  to  put  a  larger  amount  into  the  pockets  iai 
stockholders.  w.  H.  B. 

Brain-  Weight, — An  eminent  German  Pi*ofessor 
once  assumed  that,  as  a  certain  size  and  mass  of 


brain  b  essential  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  fac- 
ulties, therefore  all  the  human  race  must  be  fur- 
nished with  an  equal  amount  of  brains.  This  truly 
Teutonic  theory  has  since,  however,  been  effectu- 
ally dissipated.  An  elaborate  paper  was  read,  not 
very  long  ago,  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  which 
the  exbtmg  evidence  as  to  the  weight  of  brain 
among  different  nations  was  analyzed.  The  aver- 
age brain-weight  for  the  English  b  stated  to  be 
47.50  ounces ;  for  the  French,  44.58  ;  for  the  Ger- 
mans, 42.83 ;  but  there  are  discrepancies  in  the  re- 
sults of  diderent  observers,  some  giving  a  greater 
average  than  this  to  the  Grermans.  The  Italians, 
Lapps,  Swedes,  Frisans,  and  Dutch  come  into  the 
same  category  with  the  English.  Among  the  Asi- 
atic races,  the  Vedahs  of  Ceylon  and  the  Hindoo 
give  a  mean  of  over  42. 1 1  ounces.  The  skulls  of 
Mussulmans  afford  a  slightly  increased  average  of 
brain-weight  over  those  of  the  Hindoos.  Two 
skulb  of  male  Khonds — one  of  the  unquestioned 
aboriginal  races  of  India — show  a  brain-weight  of 
only  37.87  ounces.  The  general  average  of  the 
Asiatic  table  shows  a  diminution  of  more  than  two 
oimces  when  compared  with  the  Europeans.     The 

feneral  mean  of  African  races  is  less  than  that  of 
Iiuropean  races,  although  there  are  great  differen- 
ces ;  the  Caffre  rising  high,  and  the  Bushman  sinking 
low,  in  the  scale.  The  average  of  the  whole  of  the 
aboriginal  American  race  reaches  44.73  ounces, 
which  is  2. 14  ounces  less  than  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean races.  The  Australian  races  show  a  brain- 
weight  one-ninth  less  than  that  of  the  general  aver- 
age of  Europeans.  The  Malays  and  others  gf  the 
Oceanic  races,  who  migrated  boldly,  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  over  the  North  and  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  occupy  the  blands,  show'  a  tolerably 
high  average  of  brain-weight ;  and,  on  arriving  at 
this  section,  we  return  in  some  measure  to  the  large 
brain- weight  of  Europeans. — Once  a  Week, 

Statistics  of  the  Reign  of  Terr  or, ~^1\ie,  Monde 
of  the  5th,  in  order  to  show  that  the  first  revolu  - 
tion  in  France  was  not  directed  principally  against 
the  higher  orders,  quotes  the  following  figures: 
"The  French  Revolution,  which  certam  writers 
have  ^t  themselves  the  task  of  justifying,  was  not, 
as  they  say,  the  work  of  the  people,  who  suffered 
as  much  or  even  more  than  the  wealthy,  for  the 
odious  excesses  for  which  efforts  are  now  made  to 
render  them  responsible.  The  folk>wing  statistics 
are  eloquent  on  the  point:  Nobles  executed, 
1,278;  women  of  the  same  class,  750;  together, 
2,028.  Nuns,  350;  priests,  2,135;  together, 
2,485.  Females  of  the  laboring  classes,  1,467; 
commoners  of  all  conditions,  13,631 ;  together, 
15,100.  Women  of  the  people  killed  in  La  Ven- 
d^,  15,000;  children,  22,000;  together,  37,000. 
At  Nantes  the  number  of  Carrier's  victims  was 
32,000,  of  whom  the  nobles  and  clergv  formed  only 
a  very  small  proportion — namely,  nobles  drowned, 
1,400 ;  priests  shot,  300 ;  drowned,  460.  In  re- 
capitulation we  find— commoners  or  working  class- 
es, 82,000;  priests  sUid  nobles,  6,673.'* 

Sonu  International  Questions,  —  We  com- 
mend the  able  article  on  "The  Usages  of  War," 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  to 
the  careful  perusal  of  those  who  have  been  so  dili- 
gently Prussianizing  public  sentiment  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  few  months.  It  sums  up  the 
following  eight  points  as  necessary  to  be  settled 
by  a  new  Convention  like  that  of  Geneva : — 
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VARIETIES. 
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1st.  To  dedde  whether  forces  like  the  Pmssiaii 
Landsturm^  the  Francs-tireurs^  the  Gttrdt  Na* 
tianaU  SidnUaire^  and  ottr  Vohmteers,  are  to  be 
recognized  or  not ;  and  to  enact  mufonnity  in  this 
respect ;  so  that  a  State  may  not  lay  down  om 
law  at  home  and  practise  another  abroad, 

2d.  To  decide  whether  Tolmiteers,  not  being 
natives  of  the  coitntrj  in  whose  armies  they  fight, 
are  to  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  natives, 
when  made  prisoners  of  war.  This  question  was 
raised  in  the  Danish  War,  when  the  Germans  re- 
fused to  treat  Norwegian  and  Swedish  T(4miteers 
in  the  same  manner  as  Danes. 

^  To  regulate  the  principles  on  which  an  in- 
raimng  army  may  obtain  supplies  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  abolish  all  needless  and  arbitrary  re- 
quisitions^ 

4th.  To  determine  whether  the  civil  population 
may  be  made  to  perform  military  work,  such  as 
digging  trenches,  and  so  forth,  for  the  invadii^ 
force,  as  the  Prussians  ha^  compelled  them  to 
work,  both  in  Denmark  and  ip  France. 

5th.  To  abolish,  totally  and  miconditionally, 
the  ^em  of  hostages,  as  useless  and  barbarous. 

6th.  To  forbid  the  system  of  vicarious  retalia- 
tion, as  exercised  by  the  Prussians,  and  particu- 
larly the  practice  of  official  incendiarism. 

7th.  To  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  execnting 
prisoners  or  civUians  otherwise  than  for  armed 
resistance,  and  after  invest^ation  by  court-mar- 
tiaL 

8th.  To  exempt  towns  from  bombardment 
where  they  are  not  used  as  part  of  *  defensive 
position,  and  where  the  bombardment  does  not 
serve  to  give  the  attacking  party  immediate  pos- 
sesaon  by  dislodging  the  defenders^ 

We  are  convinced  that  none  of  these  proposals, 
if  adopted,  would  render  war  less  effective  for 
its  legitimate  purposes ;  and  that  their  adoption, 
beskles  the  immediate  diminution  of  suffering  and 
loss  and  demoralization,  woidd  tend  to  dierish 
that  better  spirit  whk*,  we  have  the  hij^iest  au- 
thority for  bdievtng,  wffl  one  day  make  an  end  of 


Thi  Dread  tf  the  Monkey  toward  Snakes,^ 
Brehm  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  instinctive 
dread  which  his  monkeys  exhibited  towards  snakes ; 
but  their  curkMity  was  so  great  that  they  couM  not 
desst  from  occasionally  satiatii^  their  horror,  in  a 
nost  human  fashion,  by  lifting  up  the  Ud  of  the 
Wc  in  which  the  snakes  were  kept.  I  was  so  much 
.sunM^efi  at  his  account  that  I  took  a  stuffsd  and 
cnScd-np  snake  into  the  monkey-house  at  the 
Zoologkal  Gardens,  and  the  excitement  thus  caused 
was  one  of  the  raoft  curious  spectacles  which  I 
ever  bdidd.  Three  species  of  Cercopithecns  were 
the  most  alarmed ;  they  daahed  about  their  ca^ 
and  uttered  sharp  signal  cries  of  danger,  whidi 
were  understood  by  the  other  monkeys.  A  few 
young  monkeys  and  one  oU  Annbis  baboon  alone 
took  no  notice  of  the  audce.  I  then  placed  the 
stuffed  specimen  on  the  ground  in  one  of  the  larger 
compartments.  After  a  time  all  the  monkeys  col- 
lected round  it  in  a  lai^  cirde,  and  staring  intent- 
ly, presented  a  most  ludicrous  appearance.  They 
became  extremely  nervous ;  so  that  when  a  wooden 
ball,  with  whkh  they  were  familiar  as  a  plaything 
was  accidentally  moved  in  the  straw,  under  which 


it  was  parthr  hidden,  they  an  instantly  started 
These  monkeys  bdiaved  very  differently  when  a  dend 
fish,  a  mouse,  and  some  other  new  objscts  were 
placed  in  their  cages ;  for  thoc^  at  first  fr%faten- 
ed,  they  soon  approached,  handled  and  ersnwicri. 
them.  I  then  phceda  liveaake  in  apaper  fan^ 
with  the  month  k>osely  dosed,  in  one  of  the  larger 
oompartment^  One  of  tW  nnokeys  immcnimly 
approached,  cautiously  opened  the  bag  a  fittlc; 
peeped  in  and  instantly  flashed  away.  TVen  I 
witnessed  what  Brehm  has  described,  for  monkey 
after  monkey,  with  head  raised  high  and  tamed 
on  one  side,  could  not  resist  taking  momentary 
peeps  into  the  upright  bag,  at  the  dreadful  object 
lying  quiet  at  the  bottom.  It  wonkl  alaftost  ap- 
pear as  if  monkeys  had  some  nodon  of  aoologtcal 
affinities,  for  those  kept  by  Brehm  exhibited  a 
strange,  though  mistaken,  instinctive  dread  of  in- 
nocent lizards  and  frogs.  An  orang,  also,  has  been 
known  to  be  nmdi  alarmed  at  the  first  sight  of  a 
turtk.— ri/  DeseesH  of  Mam,  hy  C, 


The  Great  CaMatt  of  the  Vellcwstome,—Tbit 
Great  Falls  are  at  the  bead  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable cai^ons  in  the  world — a  gorge  through 
volcanic  rocks  fifty  miles  long,  and  varying  fr^ 
1,000  to  nearly  5,000  feet  in  depth.  In  its  de- 
scent through  this  wonderful  chasm,  the  river  frJls 


almost  3,000  feet.     At  one  point,  where  the  pas- 
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sage  has  been  worn  throu^ 
our  hunteia  assured  us  it  was  more  than  a 
mile  in  depth,  and  the  river,  broken  into  rapids 
and  cascades  appeared  no  wider  than  aribbon. 
The  brain  reds  as  we  gaae  into  thb  profound  and 
solemn  solitude.  We  dnink  from  the  diizy  i«fge 
appalled,  glad  to  fed  the  solid  earth  under  our 
feet,  and  venture  no  more,  except  with  fonns  ex- 
tended, and  faces  barely  protniding  over  the  edge 
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of  the  precipice.  The  stillnrss  is  horrible.  Down, 
down,  doum,  we  see  the  river  attenuated  to  a 
thread,  tossii^  its  miniature  waves,  and  dashing, 
with  puny  strength,  the  massive  wjdls  whidi  im- 
prison it.  All  access  to  its  margin  is  denied,  and 
the  dark  gray  rocks  hold  it  in  dismal  shadow. 
Even  the  voice  of  its  watcfs  in  their  oonvulstve 
agony  cannot  be  heard.  Uncheercd  by  plant  or 
duruh,  obstructed  with  masnve  bouMers  and  by 
jutting  points,  it  rushes  madly  on  its  solitary  course, 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bowcb  of  the  rocky 
firmament.  The  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene  snr- 
passes  description.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  fdt. 
The  sense  of  danger  with  whidi  it  impresses  you 
b  harrowing  in  thie  extreme.  You  fed  the  ab- 
sence of  sound,  the  oppression  of  abaolnte  silence. 
If  you  could  only  hear  that  gurgting  river,  if  you 
could  see  a  living  tree  in  the  depth  beneath  you, 
if  a  bird  would  fly  past,  if  the  wind  wouU  move 
any  object  in  the  awful  chasm,  to  break  for  a  mew 
ment  the  solemn  silence  that  reigns  there,  it  woukl 
relieve  that  tension  of  the  nerves  which  the  scene 
has  excited,  and  you  would  rise  from  your  pros- 
trate condition  and  thank  God  that  be  had  per- 
mitted you  to  gaae,  unharmed,  upon  this  majestic 
display  of  natmal  architecture.  As  it  is,  sympa- 
thizing in  spirit  with  the  deep  gloom  of  the  scene, 
you  crawl  from  the  dreadful  verge,  scared  lest  the 
firm  rock  give  way  beneath,  and  precipitate  you 
into  the  horrid  gulfl — By  N.  P.  Lmngford^  im 
Scrthner*sJor  May, 
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